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PREFACE, 


In  writing  the  Biography  of  Henry  Clay,  we  are  conscious  of  entering 
a  field  several  times  explored,  by  individuals  of  great  ability,  who  have 
spread  before  a  delighted  public  the  rich  rewards  of  their  researches.  But 
its  great  amplitude — the  loftiness  of  its  hills — the  breadth  of  its  valleys — 
and  the  vastness  of  its  enclosures,  induce  the  belief,  that  the  office  of 
another  explorer  would  not  be  altogether  that  of  a  gleaner;  on  the  con- 
trary,  that  the  proper  performance  of  its  duties  would  result  in  the  discov- 
ery of  new  beauties,  and  in  the  acquisition  of  new  treasure.  Under  the 
influence  of  this  belief,  the  resolution  was  taken  and  preliminaries  settled 
of  our  undertaking,  and  ourself  brought  to  its  borders,  indulging  igi  visions 
of  anticipated  pleasure,  not  unlike  those  which  an  enthusiastic  botanist 
experiences,  who,  with  feranthos  across  his  shoulders,  and  analyzing  appa- 
ratus in  his  satchel,  is  about  to  enter  the  fair  field  of  nature,  to  cull  and 
examine  the  loveliest  specimens  of  her  skill.  Personal  gratification,  how- 
ever,  was  not  the  only  nor  chief  motive  prompting  us  to  the  undertaking. 
We  desired  to  procure  a  larger  and  better  collection  than  had  ever  been 
made  of  the  mental  gems  of  him  who  had  moved  in  patriotic  majesty  over 
it,  and  adorned  its  enclosures  of  intellectual  verdure  with  the  brilliants  of 
pure  and  lofty  action ;  to  gather  and  collocate  these,  we  were  strongly 
urged  by  the  consideration  that  we  should  thus  contribute,  in  some  degree, 
to  carry  into  execution  that  which  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  Mr.  Clay's  character — a  desire  to  suhmit  his  every  puhUc  act- 
to  the  closest  puhlic  scrutiny — a  desire  which  was  never  introduced  to  sub- 
serve  a  certain  purpose,  but  which  was  coeval  with  his  political  existence, 
and  which  he  ever,  under  all  circumstances,  unequivocally  avowed.  A 
further  motive  was  derived  from  our  own  ardent  desire  to  behold  a  more 
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deeply-seated  and  generally-extended  conviction  of  the  purity,  disinter- 
estedness, and  inestinaable  value  of  his  services,  which,  in  view  of  our 
own  experience,  we  firmly  believed  would  be  the  invariable  issue  of  a 
careful  and  candid  examination  of  them.  That  we  sincerely  and  strongly 
wished  the  dissemination  and  establishment  of  this  conviction  we  gladh 
affirm,  not  because  we  attach  the  slighest  importance  to  it,  considered  as  a 
mere  isolated  fact,  but  because  we  knew  it  would  be  productive  of  great 
and  permanent  good  in  the  minds  of  all  where  it  should  find  a  lodgment 

It  is  a  well-known  and  prominent  truth,  that  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  beauties  and  sublimities  of  the  natural  world,  are  distinguished  for 
expansive,  liberal,  and  noble  views.  An  effect  parallel  to  this  is  distinctly 
seen  in  those  who  are  surrounded  by  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  men- 
tal and  moral  world,  and  whose  dwellings  are  irradiated  by  their  effulgent 
luminaries.  Hence,  a  sage  custom  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  related  by  one 
of  their  historians,  of  causing  their  youth  to  be  similarly  circumstanced- - 
especially  those  who  were  being  educated  with  direct  reference  to  the 
assumption  of  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  public  life.  In  qualifying 
these  appropriately  to  discharge  the  former  and  sustain  the  latter,  their 
guardians  and  preceptors  deemed  it  of  vital  importance  to  place  before 
them  the  noblest  scenes  and  subjects.  In  close  connection  with  the  pre- 
cept ^know  thyself,^  they  enjoined  that  of  '■know  the  good  and  great  of  others.^ 
To  them  it  was  well  known,  that  the  contemplation  of  deeds  of  mental  and 
moral  grandeur  was  most  salutary — that  it  generated  a  desire  to  imitate 
and  surpass  them — nay,  more ;  that  it  limned  them  upon  the  walls  of  the 
soul,  and  filled  it  with  the  most  beautiful  intellectual  imagery,  which  would 
eventually  develope  itself  in  action — magnanimous,  patriotic,  and  conserv- 
ative of  the  best  interests  of  mankind.  To  attempt  to  prove  that  such 
deeds  thickly  adorn  the  field  of  Mr.  Clay's  history  would  be  superfluous, 
since  the  fact  is  well  established  in  all  civilized  countries. 

So  much  in  relation  to  the  motives  for  our  undertaking.  A  brief  state- 
ment of  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  its  performance  may  not  be 
inappropriate. 

Our  visions  of  anticipated  pleasure,  at  its  commencement,  were  fully 
realized  during  its  progress.  We  had  expected  to  be  rewarded  by  the 
discovf.ry  of  intellectual  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  but  not  in  such  rich 
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profusion  as  we  found  them.  In  consequence  of  the  frequent  struggles 
between  our  inclination  and  inability  to  gather  and  bring  away  all,  we  fear 
that  many  of  intrinsic  value  have  been  left  behind;  but  we  trust  and 
believe,  that  the  most  beautiful  and  important  specimens  will  be  found  in 
our  collection.  Entire  originality  for  it  is  not  claimed,  but  aid  from  various 
sources  has  been  received  in  its  formation.  Deeming  the  facts  and  events 
of  Mr.  Clay's  career  public  property,  we  have  freely  taken  and  appropri- 
ated them,  wherever  found,  without  considering  it  incumbent  upon  us  to 
designate  their  locality. 

With  regard  to  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Clay,  no  labor  has  been  spared  in 
seeking  for  them,  and  it  is  believed  that  few,  if  any,  which  have  been 
reported,  will  be  found  wanting  in  our  collection.  A  brief  memoir  has 
been  prefixed  to  each,  illustrative  of  the  subject  and  occasion  on  which  it 
was  delivered,  and  the  fate  of  the  question.  In  this  labor  we  have  been 
materially  assisted  by  Mr.  Edwin  Williams,  the  former  secretary  of  the 
American  Institute  ;  a  gentleman  well  known  for  his  accuracy  and  ability 
in  historical  and  statistical  matters. 

In  giving  the  result  of  our  investigations,  we  express  our  fears  that  it 
will  be  found  to  contain  imperfections,  notwithstanding  our  endeavors  to 
guard  against  them.  It  has  been  exceedingly  difficult  to  speak  of  Mr. 
Clay's  eminent  acts,  without  sliding  imperceptibly  into  the  path  of  eulogy. 
This,  perhaps,  has  led  to  the  error  of  saying  too  much  sometimes,  and  too 
little  at  others.  For  defects  of  this  nature,  however,  the  intelligent  reader 
will  require  no  apology.  But  the  deficiency  most  prominent,  and  one 
which  we  lament  most  sincerely,  is,  that  of  not  having  done  justice  to  his 
transcendent  talents  and  abilities  as  an  orator.  For  this,  an  excuse  must 
be  furnished  by  our  incompetency ;  the  consciousness  of  which  fell  upon 
us,  with  overwhelming  force,  as  we  stood  in  the  presence  of  his  eloquence. 
We  watched  its  wonderful  and  spirit-like  movements  and  operations,  and 
turned  away  from  the  task  of  adequate  description,  as  we  would  have 
shrank  from  the  fruitless  endeavor  to  take  the  dimensions  of  a  boundless 
and  unfathomable  ocean.  Attempts  at  describing  it  we  have  indeed  made, 
but  they  are  abortive — dim  shadows  of  its  noble  substance,  and  tenantless 
abodes  of  its  beauty.  Our  belief  of  the  utter  impossibility  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  it  through  the  medium  of  written  or  verbal  statement,  has 
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been  confirmed  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  often  beheld  its  manifest- 
ations.  A  distinguished  senator  remarked  to  us  very  recently,  that  Mr. 
Clay's  eloquence  was  absolutely  intangible  to  delineation — that  the  most 
labored  and  thrilling  description  could  not  embrace  it,  and  that,  to  be  under- 
stood,  it  must  be  seen  and  felt.  Neither  is  it  contained  in  those  inimitable 
productions  of  mind — his  speeches.  Abundant  evidences  of  its  magic 
influence  are  found  in  these.  The  monuments  heaved  up  by  its  hand  of 
power,  stand  thick  about  its  gorgeous  pathway,  which  runs  through  them 
all  like  a  golden  tissue,  but  it  is  not  there.  Its  nature  is  too  closely  allied 
to  etheriality  to  find  a  fit  terrestrial  abode. 

What  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Clay's  eloquence,  is,  to  a  great  extent,  true 
of  his  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  No  individual  was  ever  less  con- 
trolled  by  sectional  feeling.  The  height  of  benevolence  on  which  he 
planted  himself  was  so  lofty  as  to  enable  him,  while  legislating  for  his  own 
country,  in  particular,  to  have  an  eye  to,  and  care  for,  the  interests  of  all 
other  countries.  In  what  manner  and  to  what  extent  they  have  been  bene- 
fitted, by  his  exalted  and  humane  services,  it  is  believed  an  ample  and 
authentic  source  of  information  will  be  found  in  our  compilation  of  them. 
In  the  full  assurance  that  these  will  endure  the  ordeal  of  the  closest  and 
most  philosophic  scrutiny  to  the  end  of  time,  we  present  them  to  the  public, 
and  cannot  avoid  giving  utterance  to  the  desire  that  they  may  be  speedily 
subjected  to  it,  and  in  the  same  liberal  spirit  which  distinguished  their  per- 
formance. Should  such  a  result  be  realized,  we  shall  consider  the  time 
employed  in  gathering  and  arranging  them  most  profitably  occupied. 
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Biographic  usage  might  require  us  to  give  the  pedigree  of  the 
distinguished  individual  who  forms  the  subject  of  the  follo^\'ing 
memou'.  Many  considerations,  however,  combine  to  induce  a 
departure  from  this  usage.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  question  the  practical  utility  of  it ;  and  in  the  second,  to 
doubt  our  ability,  even  after  the  most  diligent  search,  to  exhibit 
what  is  ordinarily  the  object  of  such  a  search  —  an  ilhstrioiis 
pedigree.  Indeed,  \ve  regard  it  as  very  problematical,  whether  we 
should  be  able  to  get  beyond  the  pale  of  republican  simplicity. 
But  the  most  cogent  consideration  is  the  belief  Ihat  our  efforta 
would  not  be  more  highly  appreciated  than  ^vere  those  of  the 
emperor  of  Austria  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  Austiian 
monarch,  desirous  of  proving  his  future  son-in-law  royally  de- 
scended, was  busily  engaged  in  maldng  the  searches  requisite  to 
establish  the  fact.  Napoleon,  becoming  acquainted  with  his  inten- 
tion, immediately  visited  him,  and  exclaimed,  '  Stop,  stop,  sire !  I 
alone  am  the  author  of  my  fortune,  and  desire  it  to  be  so  "understood : 
neither  royal  descent  nor  royalty  has  contributed  any  thing  to  its 
achievement,  and  though  I  might  legitimately  claim  both,  would 
not  mention  either.'  We  do  not  know  that  a  similar  indifference 
was  felt  by  Mr.  Clay,  relative  to  his  lineage,  but  his  plain,  unosten- 
tatious habits,  and  firm  adherence  to  republican  principles,  warrant 
us  in  presuming  that  such  was  the  case.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that 
for  the  elevated  position  he  occupied,  he  was  as  little  indebted  to  any 
adventitious  advantages  of  birth  or  fortune,  as  was  the  mighty  con- 
queror; and  with  equal  propriety  might  he  have  said,  in  view  of  the 
means  by  which  he  had  attained  that  position,  I  alone  am  the  archi- 
tect of  my  fortune.  Without  attempting,  therefore,  to  invest  his 
origin  with  the  splendors  of  a  titled  ancestry,  it  may  suffice  to 
observe,  that  family  reminiscences  render  it  certain  that  his  imme- 
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diate  progenitors  were  distinguished  for  sterling  worth,  virtue  and 
integrity.  His  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  labored  in  his  ofiicial 
capacity  with  gi-eat  acceptance,  in  a  district  of  countiy  in  Hanover 
county,  Virginia,  familiarly  denominated  '  The  Slashes,'  where, 
on  the  12th  of  April,  1777,  his  fifth  child,  Henry,  was  born.  He 
was  not  destined  to  enjoy  those  instructions  and  counsels  which  a 
father  only  knows  how  to  impart,  —  for  when  he  had  attained  his 
fifth  year,  his  father  died.  This  event  consigned  him  entirely 
to  the  care  of  his  mother  —  a  woman  of  an  uncommonly  vigorous 
mind,  richly  adorned  -with  feminine  graces,  and  every  way  compe- 
tent to  superintend  his  incipient  education. 

Unfortunately,  the  embarrassed  condition  of  her  husband's 
estate  at  his  death,  besides  greatly  augmenting  her  cares,  prevented 
her  from  giving  Henry  that  thorough  course  of  study  which  she 
designed  him  to  pursue.  So  far,  therefore,  from  receiving  a  liberal, 
he  did  not  receive  a  good  elementary  education.  The  lowly  district 
school  of  that  region,  to  which  his  instructions  were  limited,  was 
deficient  in  almost  every  essential  respect.  But  even  under  these 
inauspicious  circumstances,  in  early  boyhood  he  manifested  a  sti'ong 
desire  for  knowledge,  which  in  consequence  of  the  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties before  mentioned,  could  not  be  gratified.  All  that  the 
fondest  maternal  tenderness  could  do,  was  to  lead  him  to  the  rills 
of  learning,  whose  sweet  waters,  instead  of  allaying,  rendered  that 
lesire  more  intense,  and  induced  the  resolution  to  seek  its  gratifi- 
cation at  their  unadulterated  source.  This,  in  after  life,  by  his 
indomitable  energy,  he  was  enabled  to  execute. 

The  means  of  education  afforded  him,  though  meagre  in  the 
extreme,  he  did  not  uninterruptedly  enjoy.  The  straitened  cir- 
cumstances of  the  family  made  it  necessary  for  him,  in  common 
with  his  brothers,  to  devote  large  portions  of  time  to  manual 
employments.  He  was  no  stranger  to  the  use  of  the  plough,  the 
spade,  and  the  hoe,  over  which  literally  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow 
he  earned  his  daily  bread.  He  gained  for  himself  the  title  of 
'  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes,'  by  his  frequent  visits  to  a  neighboring- 
grist-mill,  on  the.  Pamunkey  river.  These  he  usually  made,  seated 
on  a  bag  of  grain  thrown  across  a  horse,  which  he  thus  rode  with 
a  rope  bridle,  without  a  saddle. 

He  appears  not  to  have  shrunk  from  any  employment,  however 
humble,  when  directed  to  it  by  his  beloved  mother.  To  her  his 
attachment  was  most  ardent,  and  often  has  he  expressed  his  deep 
regret  that  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  her  society  during  so  brief  a 
period.  In  1792  she  was  married  to  Mi".  Henry  Watkins,  and 
removed  to  Woodford  county,  Kentucky,  accompanied  by  all  her 
children,  except  Henry  and  his  eldest  brother.  At  the  age  of  four- 
teen we  find  him  in  a  small  drug  store,  in  Richmond,  Virginia, 
kept  by  Mr,  Richard  Denny.  His  stay  here  was  short,  and  at  the 
commencement  of  1792  he  entered  the  office  of  Mr.  Peter  Tinsley, 
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clerk  of  llie  High  Court  of  Chancery.  Here  he  found  employ- 
ment more  congenial  to  his  taste  than  any  to  which  he  had  hitherto 
devoted  himself,  as  well  as  more  ample  means  for  mental  culture. 

The  venerable  chancellor  Wythe,  a  gentleman  of  great  pcirsonal 
worth  and  profound  erudition,  attracted  by  his  industrious  habits 
and  amiable  appearance,  took  him  into  his  especial  favor,  gave 
him  the  benefit  of  his  instructions,  and  finally  made  him  his  aman- 
uensis. By  the  opportunities  for  familiar  intercourse  with  this 
great  man,  which  were  now  afforded  him,  the  most  salutary 
impressions  were  received  and  rapid  advances  made  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  He  sought  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  vernacular  language,  and  in  this  was  aided  by  his  friend,  who 
recommended  several  works  for  his  perusal,  calculated  to  assist 
him.  Much  of  his  time  was  employed  in  copying  the  lengthy 
official  documents  of  the  chancellor,  who,  being  passionately  fond 
of  Greek,  interlarded  them  liberally  with  passages  from  his  most 
admired  authors.  This  rendered  his  task  peculiarly  onerous,  for 
he  was  compelled  to  copy  them  in  the  original,  and  by  imitation, 
as  he  was  ignorant  of  the  language.  He  acquitted  himself,  how- 
ever, to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  his  employer,  won  his  esteem, 
obtained  much  valuable,  legal,  and  general  information,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  those  habits  of  regularity  and  methodical  appli- 
cation which  were  subsequently  of  such  great  practical  advantage 
to  him. 

During  the  year  of  1796  he  left  the  office  of  Mr.  Tinsley  and 
went  to  reside  with  the  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  Robert 
Brooke,  Esq.  Here  his  advantages  for  studying  law  were  better 
than  they  had  previously  been,  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself, 
and  with  much  success.  The  year  1797  appears  to  be  the  only 
one  in  which  he  pursued  the  study  of  law  uninterrupted,  yet  it 
must  be  certain  that  during  his  residence  of  several  years  in  the 
capital  of  Virginia,  daily  cognizant  of  legal  proceedings,  and 
associating  with  the  most  eminent  legal  gentlemen  of  the  period, 
he  acquired  an  amount  of  legal  information  neither  inconsiderable 
nor  unimportant.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  he  was  licensed  to 
practice  law,  by  the  judges  of  the  Virginia  Court  of  Appeals.  He 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  profession  at  Lexington,  Kentucky, 
under  auspices  not  the  most  favorable,  as  appears  from  his  speech 
of  June,  1842,  at  the  same  place.  In  this  he  says  he  '  was  without 
patrons,  without  friends,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  paying  his 
weekly  board.  I  remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should 
be,  if  I  could  make  £100,  Virginia  money,  per  annum,  and  with 
what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shilling  fee.  My  hopes 
were  more  than  realized ;  I  immediately  rushed  into  a  lucrative 
practice.' 

Though  success  most  unexpected,  crowned  his  first  efforts,  he 
did  by  no  means  ^relax  his  exertions  to  qualify  himself  more  thor- 
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oughly  for  the  profession  he  had  chosen.  While  other  young  men 
of  his  own  age,  and  not  more  eligibly  situated,  with  regard  to  means 
and  employment,  were  spending  their  evenings  in  recreations  suited 
to  their  juvenile  dispositions,  he  was  eagerly  conning  over  his  own 
self-dh-ected  and  unaided  lessons  of  learning.  Most  assiduously 
did  he  devote  his  every  leisure  hour  in  enriching  his  mind,  and  in 
polishing  his  mental  armor.  Modest,  unassuming,  apparently 
feeble  in  constitution,  languid  and  listless  in  his  movements,  he 
exhibited  little  in  his  deportment  indicative  of  those  lofty  powers 
of  eloquence  and  commanding  talents,  which  in  latent  energy 
were  reposing  in  his  mind.  An  incident,  however,  occurred  a 
short  time  after,  at  a  meeting  of  a  debating  society,  by  M^hich  they 
were  brought  to  light.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  society  some 
time,  but  refrained  from  taking  an  active  part  in  its  exercises. 
This  was  attxibuted  to  those  traits  of  character  before  mentioned. 
At  the  meeting  referred  to,  a  question  had  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length  and  apparently  with  much  ability,  on  which  the 
customary  vote  was  about  to  be  taken,  ^vhen  he  observed  in  an 
under  tone  to  a  person  seated  by  him,  '  the  subject  does  not  seem 
to  be  exhausted.'  The  individual  addressed,  exclaimed,  '  do  not 
put  the  question  yet,  Mr.  Clay  will  speak.'  The  chairman  l3y  a 
smile  and  nod  of  the  head  signified  his  willingness  to  allow  the 
discussion  to  be  continued  by  him,  who  thereupon  arose  under  every 
appearance  of  trepidation  and  embarrassment.  The  first  words 
that  fell  from  his  lips  were,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury.'  His  embar- 
rassment now  was  extreme ;  blushing,  hesitating,  and  stammering, 
he  repeated  the  words,  '  Gentlemen  of  the  jury.'  The  audience 
evinced  genuine  politeness  and  good  breeding,  by  seeming  not  to 
notice  his  peculiarly  unpleasant  and  trying  condition.  Suddenly 
regaining  his  self-possession,  he  made  a  speech  of  such  force  and 
eloquence,  as  to  carry  Qonviction  and  astonishment  at  once  to  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers.  Subsequently  he  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  debates  of  the  society,  and  became  one  of  its  most  efficient 
members.  ' 

Shortly  after,  he  was  admitted  to  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions 
of  Fayette  county,  a  court  of  general  jurisdiction.  Perhaps  at  no 
previous  period  was  the  Lexington  bar  more  highly  distinguished 
for  the  talents  and  learning  of  its  members  than  at  that  time. 
Among  them  were  George  Nicholas,  John  Brekenridge,  William 
Murray,  and  others,  whose  long  established  reputation  and  profes- 
sional skill  seemed  to  set  competition  at  defiance.  They  found  in 
Mr.  Clay,  however,  a  iTiost  formidable  competitor :  one  who, 
though  bland,  courteous,  and  affable,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of 
life,  yet  on  the  field  of  civic  strife  was  as  unyielding  and  invulnera- 
ble as  the  '  gnarled  oak.'  His  talents  secured  respect,  and  soon 
placed  him  on  a  level  with  the  highest.  He  possessed  the  unbound- 
ed confidence  of  the  community  where  he  resided,  and  the  ease 
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with  which  he  secured  this  was  ti-uly  surprising.  So  perfectly 
insinuating  and  winning  were  his  ways,  and  so  captivating  his^' 
appearance,  that  it  was  usually  yielded  at  the  first  interview.  Sucli 
attributes  of  mind  and  person  could  not  and  did  not  fail  to  surround 
him  with  influential  and  devoted  friends,  and  secure  for  him  a  more 
than  respectable  patronage.  A  few  short  months  previous  he  stood 
alone,  a  stranger,  unaided,  unfriended  and  destitute,  amid  the  wilds 
of  the  then  lar-oif  west.  Now,  the  obstacles  which  then  seemed 
gigantic,  had  dwindled  into  insignificance.  The  rough  and  forbid- 
ding aspect  of  the  road  which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself  to 
pursue,  had  entu'cly  disappeared,  and  friends  and  favors  poured  in 
upon  him  from  all  quarters,  and  he  found  himself  borne  along  by 
the  breeze  of  popular  approbation,  unconscious  that  it  had  yet 
been  awakened. 

One  to  him  important  result  of  that  confidence  which  a  discern- 
ing and  generous  pubhc  reposed  in  him,  was  continual  professional 
employment.  His  acute  and  refined  sensibilities,  his  philanthropic 
heart,  and  sympathizing  disposition,  joined  to  his  profound  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  commanding  powers  of  eloquence, 
pointed  him  out  as  one  eminently  well  qualified  to  conduct  criminal 
cases.  With  these,  therefore,  we  find  him  much  and  successfully 
engaged,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  taking  into  consideration  the 
large  number  of  these  cases  committed  to  his  care,  that  never  in  a 
single  instance  was  he  defeated.  One  of  the  most  important  early 
criminal  suits  in  which  he  was  retained,  was  that  of  the  wife  of  a 
very  reputable  farmer  by  the  name  of  Phelps,  a  woman  who  stood 
high  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  knew  her,  and  deservedly,  for 
she  had  led  hitherto  an  irreproachable  life.  In  a  fit  of  passion, 
caused  by  some  personal  reflection  of  her  husband's  sister,  she 
seized  a  gun  and  shot  her  through  the  heart.  The  poor  girl  had 
only  time  to  exclaim,  '  Sister,  you  have  killed  me,'  and  expired. 
The  great  respectability  of  the  parties  caused  the  most  intense 
excitement,  and  an  immense  crowd  assembled  to  witness  the  trial. 
Of  the  fact  of  killing  the  proof  was  most  abundant,  and  the  only 
point  to  be  considered  was  that  which  respected  the  nature  of  the 
crime.  It  was  argued  with  gi-eat  ability  on  the  part  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  who  labored  hard  to  make  it  out  a  case  of  dehber- 
ate  wilful  murder;  but  in  this  he  was  foiled  by  the  superior  skill 
and  adroitness  of  Mi'.  Clay,  who  not  only  succeeded  in  saving  the 
life  of  his  client,  but  obtained  as  light  a  verdict  for  imprisonment 
as  the  law  would  allow. 

In  another  similar  suit,  which  occurred  shoi'dy  after,  he  evinced, 
if  possible,  greater  ability.  Two  men,  Germans,  father  and  son, 
were  indicted  for  murder,  and  ^vcre  tried  in  Harrison  county.  The 
act  of  killing,  in  this  instance  also,  was  proven  by  evidence  so 
clear  an-d  strong,  that  it  w^as  considered  riot  only  a  case  of  murder, 
but  an  exceedingly  aggravated  one.     The  trial  lasted  five  days,  at 
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the  close  of  which  he  addressed  the  jury  in  the  most  impassioned 
and  eloquent  manner,  who  were  so  moved  by  his  pathetic  appeals 
that  they  rendered  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  only.  After  another 
hard  day's  struggle  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  arrest  of  judg- 
ment, by  w^iich  his  clients  were  set  at  liberty.  They  expressed 
their  gi-atitude  in  the  warmest  terms  to  their  deliverer,  in  which 
they  were  joined  by  an  old  ill-favored  female,  the  wife  of  one  and 
the  mother  of  the  other,  who  adopted  a  different  mode,  however, 
of  tendering  her  thanks,  which  was  by  throwing  her  arms  around 
Mr.  Clay's  neck  and  repeatedly  kissing  him,  in  the  presence  of  the 
court  and  spectators.  Respecting  her  feelings,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  repulse  her,  but  submitted  with  such  grace  and  dignity  to  her 
caresses  as  to  elicit  outbursts  of  applause. 

Mr.  Clay  manifested  great  sagacity  in  discerning  and  turning 
to  his  advantage  a  technical  law-point,  involving  doubt.  The 
following  case  illustrates  this.  A  man  by  the  name  of  Willis, 
indicted  for  murder,  escaped  conviction  by  the  disagreement  of 
the  jury,  and  was  put  upon  his  trial  the  second  time  for  the  crime 
alleged.  After  hearing  the  arguments  of  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
he  brought  forward  the  well  known  rule  of  law,  that  the  life  of  no 
one  shall  be  put  in  jeopardy  twice  for  the  same  offence,  and  insisted 
on  its  applicability  to  the  case  under  consideration,  contending  that 
the  trial,  according  to  that  rule,  was  manifestly  illegal,  and  that 
therefore  conviction  would  be  impossible.  At  first  the  court  was 
disposed  to  rule  out  his  objections,  which  was  met  on  the  part  of 
Mn  Clay  w^ith  a  prompt  refusal  to  proceed  with  the  case,  unless 
allowed  to  view  it  in  this  aspect,  and  actually  left  the  room  for  that 
purpose.  He  was  soon  recalled  and  permitted  to  proceed,  and, 
without  the  remotest  reference  to  the  testimony  previously  given,  he 
obtained  an  acquittal  solely  on  the  ground  assumed.  In  only  one 
instance  do  we  find  him  engaged  as  public  prosecutor,  in  wdiich 
he  procured  the  conviction  of  a  slave  for  the  murder  of  his  over- 
seer. With  great  reluctance  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office 
in  this  case,  and  has  often  been  heard  to  regret  that  he  had  any 
agency  in  procuring  the  execution  of  the  friendless  black. 

In  civil  suits  he  also  won  great  celebrity.  In  the  settlement  of 
important  land  claims,  he  rendered  himself  very  conspicuous.  It 
is  related  of  him  that  being  engaged  in  one  that  involved  immense 
interests,  he  associated  with  him  a  prominent  lawyer  to  whom  he 
intrusted  its  management,  as  urgent  business  demanded  his  absence 
from  court.  Two  days  were  occupied  in  discussing  the  legal 
points  that  were  to  govern  the  instructions  of  the  court  to  the  jury, 
on  all  of  which  his  colleague  was  frustrated.  Mr.  Clay  returned 
before  a  decision  was  rendered,  and  without  acquainting  himself 
with  the  nature  of  the  testimony,  or  ascertaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  discussion  was  conducted,  after  conferring  a  few  min- 
utes with  his  associate,  he  prepared  and  presented  ir.  a  few  words 
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the  form  in  which  he  wished  the  instructions  to  be  given,  accompa- 
nying it  with  his  reasons,  which  were  so  convincing  that  the  suit 
was  terminated  in  his  favor,  in  less  than  an  hour  after  he  reentered 
the  court  room. 

His  genius  and  talents  now  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all  had 
gained  for  him  higli  professional  honors,  and  fitted  him  to  act  a 
prominent  part  on  another  and  more  extended  field  —  that  of  the 
patriot  politician.  The  date  of  his  entrance  on  this  field  may  be 
placed  as  far  back  as  1797,  and  it  is  worthy  of  particular  remark, 
that  the  lirst  subject  he  was  led  to  investigate,  on  approaching  it, 
was  one  peculiarly  calculated  to  call  into  exercise  those  prominent 
features  of  his  character,  philanthropy  and  patriotism.  Slavery, 
although  existing  in  Kentucky  in  its  mildest  form,  could  not  and 
did  not  appear  to  him  otherwise  than  unsightly  and  revolting  —  an 
evil,  and  one  of  great  magnitude ;  nor  did  he  hesitate  to  pronounce 
it  such.  To  him,  its  practical  tendencies,  in  public  and  civil  no 
less  than  in  private  and  social  life,  were  obviously  bad.  He  saw  it 
diffusing  its  baneful  influences  through  the  halls  of  legislation,  and 
twining  its  sable  folds  around  the  very  pillars  of  government,  con- 
taminating and  withering.  His  was  not  the  position  of  an  unmoved 
or  speculating  observer ;  the  mightiest  energies,  the  holiest  impulses 
of  his  nature  were  kindled  within  him,  to  arrest  its  progress,  to 
break  up  the  unnatural,  the  unhallowed  alliance.  But  in  yielding, 
as  he  did,  prompt  obedience  to  those  emotions,  he  did  not  rush 
madman-like,  impelled  by  a  blind  zeal,  into  the  work,  regardless  of 
results.  The  sanguinary  consequences  of  such  a  course  rose  up 
and  stared  him  full  in  the  face,  with  most  appalling  power,  nor 
could  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the  palpable  fact,  that  it  would  inevitably 
eventuate  in  the  utter  annihilation  of  those  very  interests  he  sought 
to  protect.  It  appeared  necessary,  therefore,  to  advance  cautiously, 
to  sit  down,  and,  divested  of  all  prejudice,  wisely  count  the  cost. 
He  found  it  requisite  to  act  the  part  of  a  skilful  and  experienced 
operator,  not  that  of  a  conceited  empiric;  to  have  the  bandage 
and  the  liniment  ready  before  resorting. to  the  scalpel  and  caulter- 
ing  iron.  After  taking  the  most  enlightened  view  of  the  subject, 
regarding  it  in  all  its  aspects  and  bearings,  he  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  only  feasible  method  which  would  both  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  body  politic,  and  preserve  inviolate  their  domestic 
institutions,  was  a  gradual  disengagement.  Hence  he  sought  by 
every  available  means,  through  the  press  by  his  touching  and 
eloquent  descriptions,  by  night  and  by  day,  to  secure  the  introduction 
of  a  provision  to  that  effect,  in  a  new  constitution,  then  under 
consideration  for  adoption.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Ken- 
tucky had  she  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  her  son  in  this  behalf,  for 
slavery  would  have  long  since  ceased  to  blacken  her  borders.  His 
humane  efforts  were  not,  however,  successful;  a  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  convention  being  opposed  to  the   provision.     It 
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cannot  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Clay  very  clearly  foresaw  that  the 
contest  would  thus  terminate,  possessing  as  he  did  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
slavery ;  hence  our  surprise  and  admiration.  It  is  not  more  certain 
that  his  efforts  were  earnest  and  vigorous  in  defence  of  the  measure, 
than  that  they  were  prompted  by  disinterested  motives.  The  nature 
of  his  circumstances  at  this  period  is  such  as  to  render  it  certain 
that  he  did  not  stop  to  estimate  the  consequences  of  defeat,  either 
to  his  popularity  or  his  purse ;  in  short,  that  so  far  as  personality 
was  concerned,  '  cui  bono '  was  neither  in  his  mind  nor  on  his  lips. 
How  ridiculously  absurd  then,  in  the  light  of  such  abundant 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  assertions  of  his  enemies,  that  he  was 
actuated  by  selfish  motives,  by  an  inordinate  desire  to  attract  atten- 
tion. There  was  no  gi'ound  for  such  a  desire.  In  Kentucky,  at 
least,  his  popularity  would  hardly  admit  of  augmentation,  and 
daily,  and  almost  hourly  the  testimonials  of  approbation  lavished 
upon  him,  and  the  high  appreciation  of  his  character,  his  services, 
and  his  talents,  cannot  be  enumerated.  Though  defeated,  he  was 
not  discouraged  nor  disheartened.  Conscious  that  his  action  had 
been  in  accordance  Avith  his  conviction  of  duty,  he  derived  great 
consolation  from  the  fact,  and  girded  himself  to  do  battle  again  for 
the  same  principle  in  a  different  connection. 

Mr.  Clay  \\"as  a  lover  of  Liberty,  not  exclusively  on  account  of 
any  particular  advantages  her  possession  might  confer,  but  en 
account  of  her  own  intrinsic  loveliness  and  inalienability.  In  look- 
ing at  his  political  career,  we  find  that  his  most  gigantic  efforts  were 
put  forth  whenever  he  discovered  a  disposition  to  abridge  her  lawful 
exercise.  It  seems  to  have  been  even  at  its  commencement  a 
settled  principle  with  him,  to  resist  oppression  under  whatever  form 
presented.  This  he  discovered  in  the  odious  Alien  and  Sedition 
la^\^s,  enacted  in  1798-9.  These  were  anathematised  by  the  democ- 
racy of  the  country,  as  hostile  to  our  institutions,  involving  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  power,  manifestly  unconstitutional, 
savoring  strongly  of  tyrannical  usurpation,  and  not  to  be  tolera- 
ted. The  Alien  law  empowered  the  president  to  command  any  alien 
whom  he  should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
country,  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  within  such  time  as  he  should 
specify,  under  penalty  of  being  imprisoned  for  a  time  not  exceeding 
three  years.  The  Sedition  law  was  intended  to  guard  against  the 
abuse  of  speech  and  of  the  press.  Besides  subjecting  to  imprison- 
ment, it  imposed  a  heavy  pecuniary  fine,  on  such  as  combined, 
conspired,  or  united,  to  oppose  any  governmental  measm'e,  —  who 
should  utter,  write,  print,  publish,  &c.,  any  false,  and  scandalous, 
and  malicious  writing,  against  the  government  of  the  United  States 
or  the  president,  &c.  The  appearance  of  these  laws  was  greeted 
with  one  general  outburst  of  indignation,  from  one  end  of  the  land 
to  the  other,  but  in  no  section  was  the  expression  of  disapprobation 
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iriore  strongly  Jiiavked  or  prompt  than  in  Kentucky.  In  the  front 
rank  oC  those  who  opposed  them  stood  young  Clay,  deahng  blows 
so  thick  and  heavy  with  the  ponderous  battle-axe  of  his  elotjuence, 
as  to  drive  his  foes  in  disorder  and  dismay  from  the  field  of  politi- 
cal strife. 

It  is  rel-ated  that  on  one  occasion  the  people  had  assembled  in  a 
large  crowd  in  a  grove  near  Lexington,  to  listen  to  a  discussion  to 
come  olT  between  the  advocates  and  opposers  of  these  laws.  The 
greatest  interest  had  been  awakened,  extensive  preparation  made 
by  the  combatants,  and  with  the  most  inflammatory  zeal  they  entered 
the  lists.  The  assemblage  was  first  addressed  by  Mr.  George 
Nicholas,  a  gentleman  of  distinguished  ability  and  commanding 
eloquence.  His  effort  is  represented  as  having  been  one  of  gxeat 
vigor,  and  characterized  by  that  logical  and  philosophical  acumen, 
for  which  he  was  so  celebrated.  When  he  ceased,  the  populace, 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  degree  of  enthusiasm,  poured  out  their 
rapturous  applause.  '  Claj^,'  '  Clay,'  ^Yas  now  loudly  called  from 
all  directions,  and  as  he  ascended  the  stand,  it  was  clearly  percepti- 
ble by  his  eagle  eye  and  compressed  lips  that  no  ordinary  emotions 
were  struggling  in  his  bosom.  As  the  spirit  of  the  tempest  finds 
the  ocean  when  he  descends  in  his  mightiest  energy,  so  he  found 
the  boisterous  mass  swelling  to  and  fro  like  the  surges  of  the  deep. 
But  he  was  at  home  doing  his  legitimate  work,  poming  the  oil  of 
eloquence  over  a  turbulent  sea  of  passion,  until  its  tumultuous 
heavings  subsided  and  left  one  quiet,  calm,  and  unruflled  surface. 
The  subject  in  his  hands  appeared  in  a  new  light,  and  he  soon 
succeeded  in  securing  for  it  that  attention  which  is*  accom})anied 
with  feelings  too  deep  for  utterance:  like  those  experienced  by  one 
standing  on  the  edge  of  a  crater,  gazing  down  into  its  fiery  abyss. 
His  predecessor  had  poured  a  flood  of  sunshine  over  the  multitude, 
which  caused  those  heartfelt,  spontaneous  out-gushings  of  joyful 
emotion,  which  are  its  usual  comcomitants.  But  his  office  was 
that  of  the  lightning's  flash  and  thunder  peal,  hushing,  awing,  and 
subduing.  When  he  closed  there  were  no  clamorous  expressions, 
tio  deafening  shouts  of  applause,  but  something  far  more  signifi- 
cant he  read  in  the  quivering  lips,  indignant  looks,  and  frowning 
brows  around  him  ;  and  heard,  in  the  deep  low  growl  that  came 
up,  a  much  more  flattering  tribute  to  his  talents.  He  was  followed 
by  Mr.  William  Murray,  an  orator  of  great  popularity,  and  well 
qualified  to  exhibit  acceptably  the  merits  of  those  laws,  if  indeed 
they  possessed  any.  His  efforts,  however,  were  futile.  The  con- 
viction of  their  pernicious  tendency  had  been  planted  too  deep  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  by  Mr.  Clay,  to  permit  them  to  listen  to 
their  merits,  or  to  allow  them  to  believe  that  they  had  any.  He 
would  not  have  been  suffered  to  proceed  had  not  the  prtivious 
speakers  urgently  solicited  permission.  Another  attempt  was  made 
to  reply,  but  the  people  could  be  restrained  no  longer,  and   made  a 
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furioM.s  rusli  towards  the  place  occupied  by  the  speaker,  who  waa 
compelled  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  to  escape  personal  violence. 
They  now  seized  Nicholas  and  Clay,  bore  them  on  their  shoulders 
to  a  carriage,  and  avnid  the  most  enthusiastic  cheering,  drew  them 
through  the  streets  of  Lexington.  A  proud  day  was  this  for  Mr. 
Clay;  a  day  in  which  he  earned  a  far  more  glorious  title  than  any 
that  royal  tiands  could  confer  upon  him,  that  of  the  '  great  com- 
moner.' It  was  the  first  of  the  bright  days  of  the  years  of  his 
fame  —  the  sure  precursor  of  that  unfading  chaplet  which  time  was 
destined  to  oind  about  his  brow. 

In  180-3,  ]Mr.  Clay,  in  company  with  several  of  his  personal 
friends,  was  spending  several  weeks  at  the  Olympian  Spdngs,  in 
Bath  county,  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  during  that  time 
there  was  an  election  of  members  to  the  legislature.  His  friends, 
without  his  knowledge,  and  as  appears  contrary  to  his  wishes, 
brought  him  forward  as  a  candidate.  The  prospect  of  his  election 
was  not  very  flattering;  indeed,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible.  Sev- 
eral candidates  who  were  veterans  in  the  business,  had  occupied 
the  field  sometime  in  advance  of  him,  and  besides  electioneering 
warmly  for  themselves,  employed  the  influence  of  powerful  friends. 
Though  he  ran  very  weU  at  the  commencement,  it  was  thought 
that  he  was  somewhat  behind.  His  opponents,  besides  using  every 
legitimate,  resorted  to  unfair  means  to  accomplish  his  defeat, 
reporting  that  he  was  incapacitated  for  the  office  by  ill  health;  that 
he  did  not  desire,  neither  would  accept  it.  Such  measures  in  all 
probability  would  have  been  successful,  had  not  his  opportune 
return  before  the  canvass  had  progressed  very  far,  furnished  occular 
proof  of  the  falsehood  of  these  assertions,  and  enabled  him  to  coun- 
teract the  influence  of  the  slanderous  reports  put  in  circulation.  It 
was  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  contrary  to  his  exalted  ideas  of  honor, 
and  did  not  comport  with  the  dignity  of  the  office  to  set  forth  per- 
sonally his  claims  and  qualifications.  But  yielding  to  the  entreaties 
of  his  friends,  and  urged  also  by  the  base  subterfuges  and  low 
intrigues  every  where  practiced  to  defeat  his  election,  he  consented 
to  enter  the  arena,  and  right  v/ell  did  he  acquit  himself,  as  the 
sequel  will  show.  His  remarks  were  few,  exceedingly  pertinent, 
conveying  to  the  electors  his  views  of  state  policy,  refuting  such  of 
the  reports  as  were  false,  and  admitting  such  as  were  true :  to  "wit, 
that  he  was  young  and  inexperienced,  that  he  had  not  proclaimed 
himself  a  candidate,  nor  sought  their  suffrage;  but  since  his  friends 
had  s(ren  proper  to  place  his  name  before  the  people,  it  would  be 
gratifying  to  them  if  he  could  be  elected.  While  thus  engaged  in 
stump  speaking,  as  it  is  termed  in  Kentucky,  an  incident  occurred 
which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  relate.  It  illustrates  his  tact  and 
ingenuity  in  seizing  and  turning  to  good  account  trivial  circumstan- 
ces, for  which  he  is  so  celebrated,  and  to  which  he  is  indebted  for 
the   enviable  title  of  beinsf  OTcat  in   little  thinsrs.     He   had  been 
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engaged  in  sjieaking  some  time,  when  a  company  of  riHernen,  who 
had  been  performing  military  exercise,  attracted  by  his  at.titud<!, 
concluded  to  go  and  hear  what  that  fellow  had  to  say,  as  they 
termed  it,  and  accordingly  drew  near.  They  listened  with  respect- 
ful attention  and  evidently  with  deep  interest,  until  he  closed,  when 
one  of  their  number,  a  man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  wlio  hatl 
evidently  seen  much  backwoods  service,  stood  leaning  on  his  rifle, 
regarding  the  young  speaker  with  a  fixed  and  most  sagacious  look. 
He  was  apparently  the  Nimrod  of  the  company,  for  he  exhibited 
every  characteristic  of  a  mighty  hunter,  —  buckskin  breeches  and 
hunting-shirt,  coon-skin  cap,  black  bushy  beard,  and  a  visage  which, 
had  it  been  in  juxtaposition  with  his  leathern  bullet  pouch,  might 
have  been  taken  for  pait  and  parcel  of  the  same.  At  his  belt  hung 
the  knife  and  hatchet,  and  the  huge  indispensable  powder-horn 
across  a  breast  bare  and  brown  as  the  bleak  hills  he  often  traversed, 
yet  which  concealed  as  brave  and  noble  a  heart  as  ever  beat  beneath 
a  fairer  covering.  He  beckoned  \vith  his  hand  to  Mr.  Clay  to 
approach  him,  who  immediately  complied.  '  Young  man,'  said 
he,  '  you  want  to  go  to  the  legislature,  I  see  ? '  '  Why,  yes,'  replied 
Mr.  Clay,  '  yes,  I  should  like  to  go,  since  my  friends  have  seen 
proper  to  put  me  up  as  a  candidate  before  the  people  ;  I  do  not  wish 
to  be  defeated.'  '  Ai-e  you  a  good  shot?'  '  The  best  in  the  country.' 
'  Then  you  shall  go  ;  but  you  must  give  us  a  specimen  of  your  skill ; 
we  must  see  you  shoot.'  '  I  never  shoot  any  rifle  l)ut  my  own, 
and  that  is  at  home.'  '  No  matter,  here  is  old  Bess,  she  never  fails 
in  the  hands  of  a  marksman;  she  has  often  sent  death  through  a 
squirrel's  head  one  hundred  yards,  and  daylight  through  many  a 
red  skin  twice  that  distance ;  if  you  can  shoot  any  gun  you  can 
shoot  old  Bess.'  '  Well,  put  up  your  mark,  put  u])  your  mark,' 
replied  ]Mr.  Clay.  The  target  was  placed  at  the  distance  of  about 
eighty  yards,  when,  with  all  the  coolness  and  steadiness  of  an  old 
experienced  marksman,  he  drew  old  Bess  to  his  shoulder  and  fired. 
The  bullet  pierced  the  target  near  the  centre.  '  Oh,  a  chance  sliot! 
a  chance  shot!'  exclaimed  several  of  his  political  opponents.  '  A 
chance  shot  I  He  might  shoot  all  day  and  not  hit  the  mark  again  ; 
let  him  try  it  over,  let  him  try  it  over.'  '  No ;  beat  that,  beat  that, 
and  then  I  will,'  retorted  Mr.  Clay.  But  as  no  one  seemed  disposed 
to  make  the  attempt,  it  was  considered  that  he  had  given  satisfac- 
tory proof  of  being  the  best  shot  in  the  county ;  and  this  unimpor- 
tant incident  gained  him  the  vote  of  every  hunter  and  marksman 
in  the  assembly,  which  was  composed  principally  of  that  class 
of  persons,  as  well  as  the  support  of  the  same  throughout  the 
county..  The  most  remarkable  feature  respecting  the  whole  trans- 
action is  yet  to  be  told.  Said  Mr.  Clay,  '  I  had  never  before  fired  a 
rifle,  and  have  not  since.'  The  result  of  the  election  proved  Mr. 
Clay  much  more  popular  than  it  had  been  supjiosed  he  was;  he 
was  elected  almost  by  acclamation.     Our  astonishment  may  well 
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be  excited,  when  we  consider  that  this  was  the  first  time  that  lie 
was  a  candidate  for  an  office,  and  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  took  place.  It  must  be  certain  that  he  was  esteemed  a  young 
man  of  great  promise  and  ability.  That  confidence  he  seems  so 
early  to  have  inspired  he  has  ever  retained,  and  it  is  a  no  less  just 
tiian  flattering  tribute  to  his  worth,  that  where  he  is  known  besl, 
there  he  is  esteemed  the  most.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
citizens  of  Fayette  county  have  never  refused  him  an  office  when 
brought  forward  by  his  friends  as  a  candidate. 

At  the  time  of  his  election  to  this,  his  first  office,  the  public  mind 
was  much  agitated  in  reference  to  the  Lexington  Insurance  Com- 
pany. Felix  Grundy,  a  political  partizan  of  great  eminence,  had 
proclaimed  himself  hostile  to  its  existence,  and  expressed  his  inten- 
tion to  move  the  repeal  of  its  charter.  This  question  was  brought 
to  bear  dnectly  on  the  election,  and  as  the  views  of  Mr.  Clay  were 
known  to  be  opposed  to  his,  he  was  selected  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  the  institution.  The  attempt  made  during  the  ensuing  session 
to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  incorporating  law  was  easily  defeated 
by  him,  but  in  the  succeeding  one  Mr.  Grundy  himself  was  a 
member,  and  a  majority  of  the  House  came  pledged  to  support 
the  measures  advocated  by  him.  Argument  in  such  a  state  of 
things  it  was  thought  would  avail  little ;  for  the  representative,  feel- 
ing bound  to  obey  the  will  of  his  constituents,  would  be  comjDclled 
to  vote  for  the  repeal,  although  convinced  of  its  injustice.  1'he 
debate  that  ensued  was  one  of  great  ability,  conducted  by  Mr. 
Clay  and  Mr.  Grundy,  and  attracted  crowds  of  spectators.  They 
were  both  young,  aspiring  after  forensic  honors,  and  both  eloquent. 
Mr.  Grundy,  though  wily,  shrewd,  and  a  good  political  manager;in 
strength  of  argument,  force,  and  felicity  of  illustration,  and  the 
faculty  of  setting  his  subject  in  a  strong  light  before  his  hearers, 
was  evidently  inferior  to  his  antagonist.  Mr.  Grundy  at  first 
waged  an  aggressive  war,  and  with  great  boldness  and  vigor 
demolishing  his  enemy's  outposts,  pushed  his  way  far  into  his 
country.  Elated  with  success,  and  the  ease  with  which  he  over- 
came all  opposition,  he  imagined  victory  already  achieved.  But 
he  was  destined  to  be  checked  midway  in  his  brilliant  career,  to 
encounter  his  enemy's  strong  corps  de  reserae.  The  contest  is 
represented  as  having  exhibited  a  scene  of  eloquent  sublimity, 
seldom  witnessed  or  surpassed.  Mr.  Grundy  had  marshalled  his 
forces  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran,  and  flanked  by  powerful  auxilia- 
ries, was  proceeding  in  the  utmost  regularity^  and  as  he  thought 
with  absolute  certainty,  to  strike  the  last  decisive  blow.  A  phalanx 
thus  appointed,  led  on  by  such  a  general,  seemed  invincible,  and 
indeed  was,  if  any  could  be  in  such  a  conflict.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  grand  onslaught,  Mr.  Clay  seemed  to  be  regardless  of  the 
operations  of  his  adversary.  He  was,  however,  silently  engaged  in 
collecting  and  arranging  his  resources,  and  treasuring  his  energies 
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for  the  final  hour;  and  when  it  came  he  arose  and  hmicd  them  at 
the  heads  of  his  mighty  foe  and  emissaries  as  the  avalanche  hurls 
his  ice-mount,  or  the  volcano  his  scathing  flood  of  flame.  Mr. 
(jirundy's  struggle  to  maintain  his  gi'ound  was  desperate,  but  short, 
for  no  force  could  do  it  under  such  circumstances;  and,  finding 
himself  ])orne  backwards  by  the  impetuosity  of  his  assailant,  he 
attempted  to  eftect  an  honorable  retreat.  In  this  he  failed,  and  was 
fmally  compelled  to  surrender. 

Although  the  measure  passed  the  house,  the  senate,  whose 
members  had  listened  to  the  discussion, without  any  eftbrts,  pro  oi 
con,  refused  most  unanimously  to  sustain  it ;  and  thus  the  com- 
pany, through  the  efforts  of  its  vindicator,  was  suffered  to  retair. 
its  charter. 

An  event  occurred  during  the  session  of  1805,  highly  illustrative 
of  the  versatility  of  Mr.  Clay's  genius.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  the  removal  of  the  capitol  from  Frankfort.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a 
speech  delivered  at  the  time,  reverted  to  the  peculiar  physical 
appearance  of  the  place,  as  furnishing  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  removal.  Frankfort  is  walled  in  on  all  sides  by  towering 
rocky  precipices,  and  not  unlike  a  vast  pit.  It  presents,  said  Mr. 
Clay,  the  model  of  an  inverted  hat.  Frankfort  is  the  body  of  the 
hat,  and  the  lands  adjacent  are  the  brim.  To  change  the  figure,  it 
is  nature's  great  penitentiary ;  and  if  the  members  would  know  the 
bodily  condition  of  the  prisoners,  let  them  look  at  those  poor  crea- 
tures in  the  gallery.  As  he  said  this  he  directed  their  attention  to 
some  half  a  dozen  emaciated,  spectre-like  specimens  of  humanity, 
who  happened  to  be  moping  about  there,  looking  as  though  they 
had  just  stolen  a  march  from  the  grave-yard.  On  observing  the 
eyes  of  the  house  thus  turned  towards  them,  and  aware  of  their 
ghostly  aspect,  they  screened  themselves  with  such  ridiculous  pre- 
cipitancy behind  the  pillars  and  railing  as  to  cause  the  most  violent 
laughter.  This  well-directed  effort  at  wit  and  humor  was  cora- 
pletefully  successful,  and  the  house  gave  their  votes  in  favor  of  the 
measure.  The  resolution,  however,  was  never  carried  into  effect, 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  agree  upon  a  new  location.  It  would 
be  difficult,  and  perhaps  not  particularly  desirable,  to  follow  Mr. 
Clay  through  all  the  various  and  numerous  services  rendered  by 
him  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  We  shall  give  an  outline 
only  of  them,  presenting  such  specimens  as  shall  illustrate  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  mind,  and  dwell  longer  on  that  joortioii 
of  his  history  which  regards  him  as  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  While  acting  in  the  capacity  of 
a  state  legislator,  he  was  distinguished  for  zeal  in  prosecuting  his 
professional  labors,  which  soon  conducted  him  to  the  summit  of 
that  lofty  legal  eminence,  far  above  the  murky  regions  of  pettifog- 
gery and  low  intrigue.  Here,  surrounded  by  an  atmosplie^re  redo 
lent  of  judicial  purity,   and  seated  fast  by  the  throne   of  Justice. 
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he  exerled  himself  to  preserve  inviolate  the  sanctity  of  her  temple, 
and  to  see  that  her  decisions  were  rigidly  and  impartially  enforced. 
He  particularly  delighted,  on  the  one  hand,  to  procure  her  favors  for 
the  poor  and  obscure,  in  facilitating  the  approach  to  her  courts  of 
those  who  by  poverty  or  oppression  were  debarred  access ;  and 
on  the  other,  to  oppose  the  unjust  prosecutor.  No  bribe  could 
induce  him  to  countenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  his  designs. 
While  acting  under  the  influence  of  these  most  noble  principles. 
ne  became  engaged  in  an  unpleasant  affair  of  honor.  It  appears 
that  Col.  Joseph  Hamilton  Daviess,  district  attorney  of  the  United 
States,  had  struck  an  inn-keeper  in  Frankfort,  who  had  made  some 
remark  offensive  to  him;  the  inn-keeper  endeavored  to  obtain  legal 
reparation  for  the  wound  his  honor  had  sustained,  and  for  that 
purpose  applied  for  a  Avrit.  This  was  readily  obtained,  but  owing 
to  the  high  standing  and  influence  of  the  accused,  no  lawyer  could 
be  found  who  was  willing  to  conduct  the  prosecution.  In  this 
slate  of  things,  after  consulting  with  his  friends  he  wrote  a  letter  to 
JMr.  Clay,  detailing  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  soliciting  his  aid.  He 
promptly  sent  a  reply,  in  which  he  consented  to  act  as  his  attorney. 
The  suit  was  brought  at  Lexington,  and  Mr.  Clay,  whose  sympa- 
thetic feelings  were  warmly  interested  in  behalf  of  his  client, 
vindicated  him  from  the  rude  and  unreasonably  harsh  h-eatmenl 
which  he  received  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Daviess,  who  was  his  own 
attorney.  Mr.  Clay's  strictures  were  keen  and  cutting  to  such  an 
extent,  that  Col.  Daviess,  at  a  pause  in  the  trial,  sent  Mr.  Clay  a 
note,  couched  in  not  very  civil,  and  somewhat  threatening  terms, 
warning  him  to  desist  from  such  bitter  remarks.  Mr.  Clay  replied 
that  he  should  conduct  his  client's  case  as  his  judgment  prompted, 
uninfluenced  and  unawed  from  any  source  —  least  of  all  from  his 
client's  antagonist.  At  the  close  of  the  trial  Col.  Daviess  sent  him  a 
challenge  to  single  combat,  which  he  accepted.  Subsequently  the 
affair  was  settled,  through  the  mutual  interference  of  the  friends  of 
both  parties,  and  the  most  cordial  friendship  existed  between  them 
till  the  death  of  Col.  Daviess,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Tippecanoe. 

Near  the  close  of  1806  Mr.  Clay  received  an  application  from 
A.aron  Burr  to  appear  in  his  behalf.  Burr  had  been  arrested  on  a 
charge ^of  being  engaged  in  illegal  military  operations.  The  pop- 
ular mind  was  much  agitated  by  the  belief  of  his  treasonable 
designs,  founded  on  various  rumors  of  his  projected  invasion  of 
the  Mexican  provinces,  in  which  the  whole  AA^estern  territory  was 
implicated.  While  these  riimors  were  occasioning  nmch  public 
anxiety,  two  men,  named  John  Wood  and  J.  M.  Street,  arrived 
from  Virginia  and  located  at  Frankfort.  Their  object  seemed  to 
be  to  publish  a  weekly  paper,  which  they  styled  the  '  Western 
World,'  in  which  they  revived  an  old  political  controversy  which 
had  slumbered   nearly  twenty  years,     The   subject  of  the  rumors 
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^vas  also  introduced  into  ils  columns,  and  several  slalemcnls  made 
in  rt'ference  lliercio,  wliich  secmc^d,  if  true,  to  malie  out  the  evidence 
of  treason  and  conspiracy  as  more  than  ]:)robable.  'J'hey  were 
however,  for  the  most  part  assumj)live,  and  not  substantiated  by 
any  well  authenticated  testimony,  besides  appearing  under  a  very 
questionable  character,  being  contained  in  communications  over 
(he  signature  of  '  an  observer.'  It  was  subsequently  ascertained 
that  these  were  written  by  one  of  the  most  violent  federalists  of 
the  day  —  notorious  for  his  antipathy  toward  the  democratic  party, 
of  which  at  that  time  Mr.  Burr  was  a  distinguished  member. 
His  name  was  Humphrey  Marshall.  He  and  his  emissaries,  to 
accomplish  their  purposes,  resorted  to  the  most  base  and  dishon- 
orable means.  In  an  address  prejjared  by  Mr.  Marshall,  he 
reiterated  the  statements  of  'an  observer,'  of  which  he  himself 
was  the  author,  and  also  charged  the  leading  members  of  the 
.TefFerson  party  in  Kentucky,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Clay's  most 
intimate  friends,  with  the  treasonable  design  of  annexing  that 
state  to  the  Sj^anish  dominions  in  North  America.  The  address 
was  laid  before  the  legislature,  who  investigated  the  matter;  but 
not  succeeding  in  eliciting  any  thing  to  corroborate  the  charges 
made,  it  was  dropped.  The  public  mind  was  wrought  up  to  a 
high  degree  of  indignation  at  these  attempts  to  ruin  some  of  the 
most  worthy  and  talented  men  in  the  community.  While  the 
public  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  feelings 
excited  in  behalf  of  those  against  whom  such  gross  accusations 
had  been  made,  Mr.  Burr  was  charged  with  a  conspiracy  of  more 
recent  date,  and  in  course  was  regarded  with  the  same  sympathy 
extended  to  those  previously  criminated.  He  was  esteemed  a 
persecuted  patriot,  and  his  innocence  was  matter  of  popular  belief. 
It  was  thought  pretty  generally,  that  his  arrest  originated  in  deep- 
rooted  prejudice  existing  in  the  mind  of  colonel  Daviess,  the  district 
attorney,  a  warm  admirer  of  colonel  Alexander  Hamilton,  who 
was  killed  in  a  duel  by  Mr.  Burr.  There  was  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  attorney  was  prompted  more  by  revengeful 
feelings  than  a  desire  of  proiuoting  the  administration  of  justice. 
During  the  same  year,  soon  after  Mr.  Burr  had  returned  from  New 
Orleans,  the  public  mind  was  again  inflamed  by  the  'observer,' 
which  contained  statements  of  such  a  nature  as  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  district  attorney  to  Mr.  Burr,  whose  aiTCst  he  attempted  to 
procure,  but  without  success.  Mr.  Burr  witnessed  the  proceedings, 
and  in  a  speech  which  he  made  at  the  time,  alluded  to  them,  which 
he  characterized  as  harsh  and  oppressive  in  the  extreme,  expressing 
himself  perfectly  willing,  and  indeed  soliciting  to  be  tried  by  an 
unprejudiced  court.  His  dignified  deportment,  and  fair,  open 
proposition,  caused  the  popular  feeling  to  be  deeply  enlisted  in  his 
favor.  His  request  was  granted,  a  jury  chosen,  and  a  day  appointed 
for  ti'ial.     AVhen  it  amved,  universal  surprise  was  created   by  the 
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novel  and  very  unusual  course  pursued  by  Col.  Daviess,  He 
moved  the  discharge  of  the  jury  in  consequence  of  an  important 
witness  being  absent.  He  succeedcxl,  to  the  great  regi'et  of  Mr. 
Burr,  who  was  desirous  of  placing  the  whole  busii^iess  before  a 
competent  and  impartial  judicial  tribunal. 

The  attorney,  some  months  subsecpienl,  imagined  himself  war- 
ranted in  resuming  tlie  prosecution.  The  second  day  of  December 
was  appointed  for  the  trial.  On  the  day  previous  Mr.  Burr  addres:^cd 
a  note  to  Mr.  Clay,  soliciting  his  aid,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract.  '  1  have  no  design  nor  have  I  taken  any- measure  to  pro- 
mote a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  a  separation  of  any  one  or 
more  states  from  the  residue.  1  have  neither  published  a  line  on 
this  subject,  nor  has  any  one,  through  my  agency  or  with  my 
knowledge.  I  have  no  design  to  intermeddle  with  the  government 
or  to' disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  United  States,  or  of  its  territories, 
or  any  part  of  them.  I  have  neither  given,  nor  signed,  nor  prom- 
ised a  commission  to  any  person  for  any  purpose.  I  do  not  own 
a  musket,  nor  bayonet,  nor  any  single  article  of  military  stores ; 
nor  does  any  person  for  me,  by  my  authority,  or  with  my  knowl- 
edge. My  views  have  been  fully  explained  to,  and  approved  by, 
several  of  the  principal  officers  of  government,  and  I  believe  are 
well  understood  by  the  administration,  and  seen  by  it  with  compla- 
cency. They  are  such  as  every  man  of  honor,  and  every  good 
citizen  must  approve.  Considering  the  high  station  you  now  fill 
in  our  national  councils,  I  have  thought  these  explanations  proper 
as  well  to  counteract  the  chimerical  tales  which  malevolent  persons 
have  so  industriously  circulated,  as  to  satisfy  you  that  you  have 
not  espoused  the  cause  of  a  man  in  any  way  unfriendly  to  the  la^vs, 
the  government,  or  the  interests  of  his  country.' 

Ml'.  Burr  was  doubtless  aware  of  the  scruples  felt  by  Mr.  Clay 
respecting  the  propriety  of  acting  as  his  counsel,  which  scruples 
were  occasioned  principally  by  the  new  and  interesting  relation 
just  assumed  by  him  —  that  of  United  States  senator.  Mr.  Clay's 
doubts  were  satisfied,  and  he  consented  to  appear  at  his  trial  as  his 
attorney,  in  connection  with  Col.  John  Allen.  To  them  Mr.  Burr  in 
the  expectation  of  securing  their  services,  had  previously  sent  a 
large  sum  of  money,  which  they  declined  receiving,  and  returned 
to  him.'  The  day  appointed  for  trial  at  length  arrived,  and  again 
the  attorney  sought  to  delay  the  proceedings  of  the  court,  on  the 
ground  of  the  absence  of  an  important  witness.  JVIi'.  Clay  strenu- 
ously contended  that  such  tardy  procedure,  where  such  interests 
were  involved,  and  where  the  most  speedy  action  was  requisite, 
was  unsanctioned  by  correct  judicial  usage ;  that  the  accused  was 
sustaining  material  injury  in  consequence  of  the  obstacles  thus 
thrown  in  the  way  of  his  establishing  his  innocence,  which  he  was 
impatiently  and  anxiously  wailing  to  do.  Mr.  Clay's  representa- 
tions   succeeded.     The    attorney  was    required    by   the    coui't    to 
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proceed  immedialel}^     Accordingly  all  the  evidence   he  could  pro- 
duce was  spread  before   ihe   grand  jury,  who,  after  a  paiient  and 
careful   investigation,  returned   the  indiclmenl    accompanied  with 
iheir  refusal  to  consider  it  a  true  IdIU,  and  reasons  lor  the  same, — 
alleging  that   the   testimony   contained   nothing  to   criminate   the 
accused,  '  nor  can  we  from  all  the  inquiry  and  investigation  of  the 
subject  discern  that  any  thing  improper  or  injurious  to  the  govern- 
ment of   the    United    States,   or   contrary   to   the   laws   theieof,  is 
designed  or  contemplated.' .    Their  decision  was  received  with  the 
strongest  demonstrations  of  approbation  from   all  quarters,  which 
were  exceedingly  gratifying  to  Mr.  Clay,  and  served  to  strengthen 
his  conviction  of  Mr.  Burr's  innocence  when  he  consented  to  act 
as  his  counsel.      It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  had   he  been  aware 
of  Mr.  Burr's  real  designs,  no  inducement  could  have  been  held 
out  by  that  person  strong  enough  to  have  determined  him  to  appear 
in  his  defence.     Subsequent  events  show  this  to  be  true  —  events 
which  removed  all  doubts   as  to    Mr.   Buit's   guilt.     A  mass  of 
unequivocal  testimony  had  been  obtained,  in  relation  to  his  opera- 
tions upon  which  he  had  nlready  entered,  and  of  his  future  projects, 
by  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Jelierson,  which  testimony  was  exhibited 
to  Mr.  Clay,  at  Washington,  where  he  repaired  soon  after  the  trial 
to  take  his  seat  in  the  sena:e.     One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
indubitable  portions  of  the  evidence  alluded  to,  was  a  letter  in  cipher 
which    Mr.  Burr  had  sent  by  captain    Samuel   Swartwout  to  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  army,  general  Wilkinson,  which 
contained  a  somewhat  circumstantial  account  of  his  proceedings 
and  intended  proceedings.     In  this  he  expressly  stated  his  design 
of  seizing  on  Baton  Rouge,  preliminary  to  extending  his  conquests 
into  the  Spanish   provinces.     Such  disclosures  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  public  to  the  true  character  of  ]Mr.  Burr,  and  called.forth  expres- 
sions of  their  just  indignation,  in  which   Mr.  Clay  also  united, — 
who,  after  an  interval  of  several  years,  for  the  first  time  subsequent 
to  the  trial,  met  Mr.  Burr  in  the  city  of  New  York.     Mr.  Clay  was 
sitting  in   the   court  room  of  the    City   Hall,  when   a  gentleman 
approached  and  tendered  him  his  hand  with  the  customary  saluta- 
tion.    But  Mr.  Clay  recognizing,  treated  him  with  marked  coldness 
and  refused  to  receive  or  return  the  proffered  civility.     Mr.  Burr, 
however,  endeavored  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  congratulating 
him   on  his  successful  efforts  at  Ghent,  in  relation  to   the  treaty, 
and  an  arrangement  which  he  and  his  associates  had  effected  with 
CJreat   Britain,    whereby    valuable    commercial    advantages   were 
secuicd  to  America.     To  all  his  efforts  at  conversation   Mr.  Clay 
turned  a  deaf  ear,  replying  very  briefly  to  his  inquiries  and  giving 
him  no  encouragement  to  proceed.     On  leaving,  Mr.  Burr  requested 
the    privilege    of    a   brief  interview   with    him,  who   in    answer, 
informed  him  where  he  had  taken  lodgings.     The   colonel,  how- 
ever, did  not  call,  and  thus  terminated  all  the  intercourse  ever  had 
VOL.  r.  4 
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by  Mr.  Clay  with  him.  We  liave  thus  endeavored  faithfully  and 
impartially  to  record  all  the  facts  in  relation  to  that  intercourse,  that 
the  \vorld  may  see  and  decide  upon  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charges  made  against  Mr.  Clay,  in  cojisequence  of  it.  How  can 
they  be  tortured  so  as  to  yield  any  evidence  calculated  to  impeach 
his  integrity?  How  to  make  it  appear  manifestly  wrong  to  act  as 
his  coujisel,  and  to  conduct  that  trial,  the  right  to  which  was  guar- 
antied by  the  constitution?  But  above  all,  how  can  they  be  made 
to  furnish  a  foundation  for  those  cruel  charges  of  acting  in  concert 
with  the  accused,  of  being  privy  to  his  plans,  as  aiding  and  abet- 
ting him,  and  of  disrobing  iiim  of  his  hard,  well  earned,  unspotted 
robes  of  legal  and  political  purity,  and  clothing  him  in  the  black 
habiliments  of  a  traitor,  engaged  in  bartering  away  the  liberties 
of  his  country  ?  But  in  the  language  of  another,  '  the  shaft,  though 
aimed  with  a  will  sufficiently  deadly,  fell  ui)on  a  breast  of  steel.' 
The  charge  of  treason  prefeiTed  against  a  man  who  has  done  more 
for  his  own  country  than  any  other  living  statesman,  and  whose 
voice  has  echoed  beyond  her  confines,  and  with  a  tone  of  creative 
power  called  other  republics  into  being,  is  like  the  other  infamous 
calumnies  that  have  been  propagated  against  the  same  illustrious 
individual,  and  like  them,  must  soon  be  lost  amid  the  lumber  of 
forgotten  things.  Such  conspiracies  to  ruin  a  patriot  can  only  end 
in  the  prostration  of  the  conspirators. 

'  He  who  of  old  would  roiul  the  oak, 
Dreamed  not  of  the  rebound.' 

Mr.  Clay's  election  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  was  for 
one  session  only  —  the  unexpired  portion  of  general  Adair's  term, 
who  had  resigned  his  seat.  Immediately  after  his  initiation  into 
his  new  oflice,  he  engaged  actively  in  the  senatorial  business.  He 
found  the  senate  discussing  the  merits  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
erection  of  a  bridge  over  the  Potomac.  Its  erection  was  strongly 
desired  by  the  inhabitants  of  Washington  and  Alexandria,  and  as 
strongly  deprecated  by  those  of  Georgetown.  Many  efforts  were 
made  by  both  parties  to  secure  his  services  in  aid  of  their  particu- 
lar predilections,  but  nothing  definite  could  be  ascertained  respecting 
his  views  in  relation  to  the  bill,  and  he  refused  to  commit  himself 
by  pledging  his  support  or  opposition  to  it.  He  was  not,  though, 
indifferent  to  the  proposed  measure,  but  diligently  employed  him- 
self in  settling  in  his  own  mind  the  question  of  its  constitutionality, 
and  in  deciding  on  its  expediency.  The  result  of  his  investiga- 
tions was  the  conviction  tliat  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  constitution, 
and  a  judicious  measure  of  internal  policy.  He  so  regarded  it  in 
a  speech  which  he  made  in  its  favor,  by  which  he  succeeded  in 
producing  a  similar  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  the -members 
who  had  not  pledged  themselves  to  oppose  it,  and  thus  secured  its 
passage.  This  speech,  althovigh  never  reported,  is  represented  as 
one  of  his  happiest  eflbrts,  distinguished  for  satire  and  humor,  as 
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well  as  gravity  and  sound  logical  argument,  indeed,  as  embodying 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  perfect  si)ecimen  of  eloquence.  P'roni 
the  ground  there  taken,  and  the  first  time  publicly,  as  to  what  he 
deemed  true  governmental  policy,  in  relation  to  internal  improve- 
ment, he  has  never  in  a  single  instance  receded.  With  proud 
satisfaction  may  the  friends  of  that  system  of  which  he  has  been 
justly  styled  ^  the  FcUher,'  point  to  this  unparalleled  exam))le  of 
unwavering  adherence  and  fidelity  to  principles  since  demonstrated 
to  be  the  only  permanent  source  of  our  national  prosperity.  In 
what  an  interesting  attitude  do  we  behold  their  originator  and 
vindicator  —  a  youth  from  Kentuckian  wilds,  rising  up  in  the  midst 
of  grave  senators  and  hoary-beaded  sages,  and  stretching  out  a 
timid,  yet  patriot-nerved  arm,  towards  the  shrine  of  Liberty. 
He  plucks  from  her  altar  a  burning  brand  and  ajjplies  it  to  those 
inflammable  materials  which  his  genius  and  talents  had  collected 
around  him.  The  flame  that  followed,  though  bright,  he  did  not 
suppose  would  be  seen  and  felt  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  her 
home.  The  utmost  stretch  of  his  fancy  could  not  present  to  him 
the  cheering  vision,  of  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  woody  wilds  he 
had  left,  illumined  by  its  benign  beams  —  that  they  were  destined  to 
play  around  the  summits  of  the  Alleghanies,  glance  across  the 
broad  prairie,  blaze  over  the  lake,  and  flash  along  the  river,  jx'ne- 
trating  every  department  of  industrial  life,  with  their  develo))ing, 
moulding,  and  preserving  power,  until  the  broad  breast  of  our  vast 
republic  should  beam  bright  and  beautiful  as  the  '  brow  of  night.' 
An  anecdote  is  related  of  Mr.  Clay,  aptly  illustrating  his  ability 
lo  encounter  opposition,  in  whatever  manner  presented.  A  sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  had  endeavored  to  inspire  the  younger  mem- 
bers of  the  senate  with  a  respect  for  him,  nearly  allied  to  awe,  and 
to  this  end  was  accustomed  to  use  towards  ihem  harsh  and  exceed- 
ingly haughty  language,  but  especially  to  make  an  ostentatious 
display  of  his  attainments  and  his  supposed  superior  knowledge 
of  the  subject  under  discussion,  Mr.  Clay  could  ill  brook  his 
insolent  looks  and  language,  and  haughty,  overbearing  manner,  and 
took  occasion  in  his  speech  to  hit  them  off",  which  he  did  by  quoting 
the  laughable  simile  of  Peter  Pindar's  Magpie : 

'  Thus  have  I  seen  a  magpie  in  the  street, 
A  chattering  bird  we  often  meet, 
A  bird  for  curiosity  well  i^nown, 

With  head  awry, 
And  cunning  eye, 
Peep  knowingly  into  a  marrow  bone.' 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  was  the  gi-eater,  the  merri- 
ment which  this  sally  caused,  or  the  chagrin  of  the  senatoi 
mentioned. 

During  the  session  an  attempt  was  made  to  clothe  the  executive 
with  power  to  arrest  and  confine  colonel  Burr,  if  deemed  necessary 
by  him,  without  experiencing  the  delays  often  consequent  on  the 
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uncertain  operations  of  law.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  lake  an  active  part 
in  the  discussion  that  ensued,  but  barely  recorded  his  vote  against 
it.  He  regarded  the  suspension  of  lhe  act  of  habeas  corpus,  by 
which  alone  this  ]30wer  could  be  conferred,  as  highly  dangerous, 
and  which  could  be  justified  in  the  greatest  emergency  only.  He 
thought  it,  however,  unadvisable  to  mingle  in  the  discussion  in 
consequence  cf  having  acted  as  Mr.  Burr's  counsel.  The  measure 
passed  the  senate,  but  was  defeated  in  the  lower  house. 

In  the  month  of  February  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Clay  exerted 
himself  to  procure  an  appropriation  for  the  pur]3ose  of  constructing 
a  canal  in  Kentucky,  having  presented  a  resolution  to  that  effect. 
The  subject  was  referred  to  a  committee,  to  whom  as  chairman  he 
submitted  a  lengthy  and  able  report.  He  also  brought  forward  a 
resolution  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  was 
favorably  received  by  the  senate,  and  adopted  with  unanimity. 
The  secretary  of  the  treasury  also  was  called  upon  to  obtain  all 
the  information  he  could  impart  and  report  the  same,  relative  to 
constructing  canals  and  making  such  other  internal  improvements 
as  might  come  legitimately  within  the  sphere  of  congressional 
action.  With  what  deep  interest  Mr.  Clay  regarded  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  and  kindred  works,  may  be  learned  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  resolutions  v^^hich  he  introduced  recommending  them. 
In  the  report  before  mentioned  there  is  the  following  passage. 
'  How  far  is  it  the  policy  of  the  government  to  aid  in  works  of  this 
kind  when  it  has  no  distinct  interest?  Whether  indeed  in  such  a 
case  it  has  the  constitutional  power  of  patronage  and  encourage- 
ment, it  is  not  necessary  to  be  decided  in  the  present  instance. 
The  resolution  directing  the  secretary  to  procure  information,  is 
as  follows.  '  Resolved,  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  be 
directed  to  prepare  and  report  to  the  senate  at  their  next  session  a 
plan  for  the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the  power  of 
congress,  to  the  purposes  of  opening  roads  and  making  canals, 
together  with  a  statement  of  undertakings  of  that  nature,  which  as 
objects  of  public  improvement  may  require  and  deserve  the  aid  of 
government,  and  also  a  statement  of  works  of  lhe  nature  men- 
tioned, which  have  been  commenced,  the  progi-ess  which  has  been 
made  in  them,  and  the  means  and  prospect  of  their  being  comple- 
ted, and  all  such  information  as  in  the  opinion  of  the  secretary 
shall  be  material,  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  resolution.' 
This  resolution  passed  almost  unanimously. 

At  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term  the  citizens  of  Fayette 
county  gave  him  their  suffrages  again  for  the  state  legislature,  to 
whiijh  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  much  larger  than  his  most 
sanguine  friends  expected.  In  consequence  of  the  part  Mr.  Clay 
had  performed  in  the  affair  of  colonel  Burr,  his  popularity  sustained 
some  diminution,  wliicli,  however,  was  only  temporary.  Flis  ene- 
mies attempted  to  excite  similar  feelings  of  odium  towards  liim 
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witli  which  Mr.  Burr  was  visited,  and  partially  succeeded,  but 
which  were  dissipated  by  an  address  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  relation 
to  his  connection  with  him,  and  succeeded  to  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing extent  in  turning  the  tide  of  calumny  directed  towards  him, 
against  his  enemies,  that  it  would  have  been  exceedingly  hazardous 
for  any  one,  in  the  presence  of  his  friends,  to  repeat  the  slanderous 
charges.  He  was  elected  speaker  of  the  assembly  at  the  next 
session,  although  opposed  by  a  very  popular  member  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  same  olHce.  In  this  station  he  was  distinguiidied  for 
zeal,  energy,  and  decision,  exhibited  in  discharging  its  duties. 
He  would  sometimes  engage  in  the  debates  of  the  house  when  a 
subject  of  unusual  interest  was  before  it.  An  attempt  was  made 
during  this  term  worthy  of  the  dark  ages  —  an  attempt  to  prohibit 
the  reading  of  any  British  elementary  work  on  law,  and  reference 
to  any  precedent  of  a  British  court.  Contrary  to  what  might  have 
been  expected,  this  monstrous  proposition,  this  antinomian  attempt 
found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  members  of 
the  house,  and  had  not  Mr.  Clay  rushed  to  the  rescue,  the  whole 
system  of  common  law,*so  far  as  Kentucky  was  concerned,  would 
have  been  destroyed.  His  timely  interference  averted  the  catas- 
trophe. The  prohibition  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  it  was 
inexpedient  for  an  independent  nation  to  derive  any  assistance 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  froin  the  legal  decisions  of  a  foreign 
court ;  especially  from  those  of  the  one  in  question.  It  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  friends  of  the  prohibition  were  stimulated  by 
ardent  though  somewhat  bigoted  patriotism.  Those  deep  seated 
feelings  of  repugnance  towards  the  nation  at  whose  hands  we  had 
received  such  oppressive  treatment  but  a  few  years  previous,  had 
not  yet  subsided,  and  very  naturally  extended  to  every  thing  per- 
taining to  that  nation.  This  fact  partially  apologizes  for  that 
intemperate  and  inconsiderate  zeal  with  which  more  than  four-fifths 
of  the  house  set  about  demolishing  what  it  was  vitally  important 
should  be  incorporated  with  the  fabric  of  our  liberties,  and  become 
a  constituent  part  of  the  same.  They  desired  to  be  removed  as 
far  as  possible  from  Great  Britain,  in  legal  as  well  as  in  other 
respects,  without  carefully  considering  the  effect  of  that  removal. 
This  law,  viewed  through  the  distorted  medium  of  prejudice  and 
hatred,  seemed  a  huge  excrescence  on  the  body  of  our  institutions, 
whose  incumbency  exerted  a  crushing  instead  of  a  sustaining 
influence,  draining  their  energies,  instead  of  imparting  to  them  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  their  vitality,  and  instantly  the  axe  of 
judicial  reform  was  seized  by  these  sapient  legislators  for  its  amjui- 
tation.  Against  this  fratricidal  attempt,"  Mr.  Clay  raised  his  p(  vver- 
fu!  arm.  He  had  witnessed  with  feehngs  of  unfeigned  regret,  this 
rash  attempt  to  lay  violent  hands  on  that  system  with  which  was 
associated  every  thing  valuable  and  veiierable  in  jurisprudence. 
That  system  which  might  justly  be  styled  the  legal  Thesaurus  of 
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the  world,  founded  by  the  hand  of  social  exigency  amid  fearful 
convulsions,  and  reared  by  the  united  elTorts  of  the  most  eminent 
jurisconsulats  the  world  ever  saw,  he  endeavored  to  shield  asrainst 
the  ruthless  assaults  of  this  legislative  vandalism.  He  \vas  aware 
that  the  popular  opinion  considered  this  system  as  unnecessarily 
voluminous  —  an  immense  mixture  of  superfluities,  prolixities,  and 
absurdities,  unadapted  to,  and  unneeded  by,  our  institutions. 
These  erroneous  apprehensions  and  long  existing  prejudices,  he 
combated  and  corrected.  He  demonstrated  its  utility  by  a  lucid 
exposition  of  the  beauty,  symmetry,  and  siraplicity  of  its  funda- 
mental principles,  and  its  necessity,  by  depicting  in  most  glowing 
colors  the  disastrous  consequences  which  would  inevitably  follow 
its  destruction.  Fearing,  however,  that  the  resolution  would  pass, 
he  met  its  supporters  in  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  moved  so 
to  amend  it,  that  the  prohibition  should  extend  to  those  decisions 
only,  that  had  been  given  since  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1776.  His 
reasons  for  permitting  those  to  remain,  which  were  given  previous 
to  that  period,  were  as  convincing  as  they  were  sensible.  He 
argued  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  declaratton  of  independence,  the 
laws  of  the  one  nation  were  those  of  the  other,  and  that  therefore 
the  adoption  of  the  primary  resolution  ^vould  be  in  effect  abolish- 
ijig  our  own  laws.  He  is  said  to  have  given  on  this  occasion,  one 
of  the  most  splendid  specimens  of  elocution  ever  witnessed.  A 
gentleman  who  was  present  describes  it  as  a  perfect  model.  '  Every 
muscle  of  the  orator's  face  v/as  at  work ;  his  whole  body  seemed 
agitated,  as  if  each  part  was  instinct  with  a  separate  life ;  and  his 
small  white  hand,  with  its  blue  veins  apparently  distended  almost 
to  bursting,  moved  gracefully,  but  with  all  the  energy  of  rapid  and 
vehement  gesture.  The  appearance  of  the  speaker  seemed  that 
of  a  pure  intellect,  wrought  up  to  its  mightiest  energies,  and  brightly 
glowing  through  the  thin  and  transparent  veil  of  flesh  that  enrobed 
it.'  His  control  over  his  auditory  was  most  absolute  and  astonish- 
ing—  now  bathing  them  in  tears,  and  now  convulsing  them 
with  laughter,  causing  them  to  alternate  between  hope  and  fear, 
love  and  hate,  at  his  bidding.  When  he  concluded,  scarcely  a 
vestige  of  opposition  remained,  and  the  amended  resolution  was 
adopted  almost  by  acclamation.  While  the  prominence,  which 
this  and  similar  efforts  gave  Mr.  Clay,  was  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  him,  and  gratification  to  his  friends,  it  was  attended  with  the 
unpleasant  effect  of  exposing  him  to  the  keenest  shafts  of  his 
[)olitical  enemies.  In  the  year  1808  he  was  most  violently  assailed 
by  Humphrey  Marshall,  an  viltra  federalist,  a  man  of  talents  and 
eloquence.  He  let  no  opportunity  pass  unimproved  to  give;  veni 
to  his  rancorous  feelings  toward  Mr.  Clay,  and  indeed  towards  all 
the  prominent  supporters  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration.  He 
had  repeatedly  attacked  Mr.  Clay  through  the  press,  but  now,  being 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  was  enabled  to  make  them  in  person. 
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Mr.  Clay's  friends,  desirous  of  bringing  them  together,  made 
arrangements  to  this  effect,  by  not  re-elecling  him  speaker.  Mr. 
Marslvall  seemed  anxious  to  measure  weapons  with  Mr.  Clay ;  fol- 
lowing hhn  in  all  his  movements,  and  opposing  him  at  every  turn. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  session,  Mr.  Clay  placed  several  resolutions 
before  the  house,  relating  to  the  embargo  and  British  orders  in 
council,  remonstrating  against  the  arbitrary  demands  of  that  nation, 
and  pledging  Kentucky  to  adion,  comi'ormable  1o  the  decisions  of 
the  ge]ieral  government  in  relation  tjiereto.  'J'liey  recognized  Mr. 
Jefferson's  ])olicy  as  sound,  approved  his  measures,  and  pronounced 
him  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  his  country,  for  the  ability,  upright- 
ness, and  intelligence  which  he  displayed  in  the  management,  both 
of  our  foreign  relations  and  domestic  concerns.  Mr.  Marshall 
endeavored  to  procure  their  amendment,  so  as  1o  condemn  the 
embargo,  and  reprobate,  without  stint  or  measure,  IMr.  Jefferson's 
administration.  Their  rejection  was  most  emphatic,  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-four  to  one  —  he  voting  in  their  favor,  —  and  Mr.  Clay's  were 
adopted  by  the  same  vote.  But  the  vials  of  Mr.  Marsliall's  fiercest 
and  most  vitu.perative  wrath  Avere  reserved  for  the  occasion  when 
Mr.  Clay  stood  up  in  defence  of  h.is  favorite  policy,  of  affording 
protection  to  domestic  industry,  by  introducing  a  resolution,  declar- 
ing that  it  was  expedient  for  each  member  of  the  house,  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  attachment  to  this 
principle,  to  clothe  himself  in  fabrics  of  domestic  manufacture. 
This  patriotic  attempt  was  not  only  denounced  by  his  foe  as  dem- 
agogic, and  prompted  by  motives  of  the  most  inordinate  and 
grasping  ambition  ;  but  leaving  the  resolution,  he  attacked  its  author 
in  genuine  billingsgate  style.  Utterly  regardless  of  every  rule  of 
gentlemanly  courtesy,  parliamentary  propriety,  or  cojnmon  decency 
even,  he  exhausted  the  vocabulary  in  search  of  opprobious  and 
insulting  epithets,  which  he  applied  in  the  spirit  of  the  most  liberal 
abuse.  Such  fotil  and  unmerited  treatment  could  not  be  quietly 
borne  by  a  person  of  IMr.  Clay's  ardent  and  sensitive  temperament, 
and  he  rebuked  him  in  language  deservedly  harsh,  and  calculated 
to  sting  him  to  the  quick.  The  quarrel  progressed  until  it  reached 
that  stage  where  Mr.  Clay  considered  himself  bound,  according  to 
Kentuckian  interpretation  of  the  law  of  honor,  1o  challenge  Mr. 
Marshall  to  meet  him  and  settle  it  in  single  combat.  It  was 
accepted,  and  the  parties,  pursuant  to  appointment,  met  and  ex- 
changed two  or  three  shots,  resulting  in  a  slight  wound  to  each. 
The  duel  was  terminated  by  the  interference  of  the  seconds,  who 
protested  against  its  further  procedure. 

In  1809,  a  case  of  contested  election  came  before  the  legislature, 
in  the  settlement  of  which,  Mr.  Clay  acted  a  conspicuous  ])art. 
The  electors  of  Hardin  county  had  given  four  hundred  and  thirty- 
six  vote.3  for  Charles  Helm,  three  hundred  and  fifty  for  Samuel 
Haycrofi,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  for  John  Thomas,  two 
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of  whom  were  entitled  to  seats.  It  appeared  that  Mr.  Haycroft,  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  held  an  oiKce,  v/liich,  according  1«)  the 
constitution  of  Kentucky,  rendered  liini  ineligible  to  a  seal  in  the 
general  assembly.  Mr.  Clay  submitted  his  views  of  tlie  case,  in  a 
report  prepared  by  hini,  as  chairman  of  a  committee  appointed  in 
accordance  with  a  motion  made  by  him  to  inquire  whether  Mr. 
Haycroft  v/as  entitled  to  a  seat,  and  if  not,  to  decide  on  the  claims 
of  Mr.  Thomas  to  one.  This  report  was  adopted  unanimously, 
and  has  since  constituted  the  rule  in  similar  cases  in  Kentucky. 
Its  doctrines  are  so  soiind,  and  at  the  same  time  so  simple,  that  we 
cannot  forbear  inserting  an  extract.  '  The  fact  being  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Haycroft  held  an  office  of  profit  under  the  commonwealth 
at  the  time  of  the  election,  the  constitutional  disquahfication 
attaches  and  excludes  him  ;  he  was  ineligible  and  therefore  carmot 
be  entitled  to  his  seat.  It  remains  to  inquire  into  the  pretensions 
of  Mr.  Thomas.  His  claim  can  only  be  supported  by  a  total 
rejection  of  the  votes  given  to  Mr.  Haycroft,  as  void  to  all  intents 
whatever.  It  is  not  pretended  that  they  were  given  by  persons  not 
qualified  according  to  the  constitution,  and  consequently,  if  rejected 
it  must  be  not  for  any  inherent  objection  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  have  been  bestowed  in  a  manner  forbidden  by  the  constitution 
or  laws.  By  an  act  passed  18th  of  December,  1800,  it  is  required 
that  persons  holding  offices  incompatible  with  a  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature, shall  resign  them  before  they  are  voted  for ;  and  it  is  ]irovi- 
ded  that  all  votes  given  to  any  such  person  prior  to  such  resigna- 
tion shall  be  utterly  void.  This  act,  when  applied  to  the  case  in 
question,  perhaps  admits  of  the  construction  that  the  votes  given 
to  Mr.  Haycroft,  though  void  and  ineffectual  in  creating  any  right 
in  him  to  a  seat  in  the  house,  cannot  affect  in  any  manner  the  situ- 
ation of  his  competitor.  Any  other  exposition  of  it  is,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  committee,  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  constitu- 
tion, and  would  be  extremely  dangerous  in  practice.  It  would  be 
subversive  of  the  great  principle  of  free  government  that  the 
majority  shall  prevail.  It  would  operate  as  a  deception  of  the 
people,  for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  votes  given  to  Mr.  Hay- 
croft were  bestowed  upon  a  full  persuasion  that  he  had  a  right  to 
receive  them.  And  it  would  infringe  the  rights  of  this  house, 
guarantied  by  the  constitution,  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  its 
members.  It  would,  in  fact,  be  a  declaration  that  disqualiticalion 
produces  qualification  —  that  the  incapacity  of  one  man  capacitates 
anotlier  to  hold  a  seat  in  this  house.  Your  committee  are  tlKTcforc 
unanimously  and  decidedly  of  opinion  that  neither  of  the  gentle- 
men is  entitled  to  a  seat.'  This  act  closed  his  career  in  the  legis- 
lature of  Kentucky,  to  which  he  tendered  his  resignation  soon  after. 
He  was  elected  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  for  two  years  — 
the  unexpired  portion  of  Mr.  Buckner  Thurston's  term,  who  had 
resigned  his  seat  in  that  body.     During  Mr.  Clay's  continuance  in 
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the  legislature,  he  had  produced  the  deepest  impression  of  his  ahii- 
ity  and  talents,  and  won  the  favor  of  his  associates,  to  what  extent 
may  be  determined  from  the  fact  of  their  selecting  him  for  the  oilice 
before  named,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds.  He  retired,  accomj)anied 
with  their  expressions  of  sincere  regret  for  his  loss,  and  high  esti- 
mate of  his  services.  The  annals  of  Kentucky  present  no  brighter 
spot  than  that  which  in  imperishable  characters  records  his  name. 
It  is  the  oasis  of  her  history,  verdant  and  beautiful,  begirt  witli  the 
wreath  of  his  noble  deeds,  brilliant  with  the  gems  of  benevolence, 
philanthropy  and  patriotism. 

The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  his  duties  while  connected 
with  her  legislature,  is  forcibly  described  by  one  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  '  He  appears  to  have  been  the  pervading 
spirit  of  the  wh(j]e  body.  He  never  came  to  the  debates  without 
the  knowledge  necessary  to  the  perfect  elucidation  of  his  subject, 
and  he  always  had  the  power  of  making  his  knowledge  so  practi- 
cal, and  lighting  it  so  brightly  up  with  the  fire  of  eloquence,  and 
the  living  soul  of  intellect,  that  without  resorting  to  the  arts  of  in- 
sidiousness,  he  couM  generally  control  the  movements  of  the  legis- 
lature at  will.  His  was  not  an  undue  influence;  it  was  the  sim- 
ple ascendency  of  mind  over  mind.  The  bills  which  originated 
with  him,  instead  of  being  characterized  by  the  eccentricities  and 
ambitious  innovations  which  are  too  often  visible  in  the  course  of 
young  men  of  genius  suddenly  elevated  to  power  and  influence, 
were  remarkable  only  for  their  plain  common  sense,  and  their  ten- 
dency to  advance  the  substantial  interests  of  the  state.  Though 
he  carried  his  plans  into  effect  by  the  aid  of  the  magical  incanta- 
tions of  the  orator,  he  always  conceived  them  with  the  coolness 
and  discretion  of  a  i)hilosopher.  No  subject  was  so  great  as  to 
baffle  his  powers,  none  so  minute  as  to  elude  them.  He  could 
handle  the  telescope  and  the  microscope  with  equal  skill.  In  him 
the  haughty  demagogues  of  the  legislature  found  an  antagonist 
who  never  failed  to  foil  them  in  their  bold  projects,  and  the  intriguers 
of  lower  degree  were  baffled  with  equal  certainty  whenever 
they  attempted  to  get  any  petty  measure  through  the  house  for 
their  own  personal  gratification  or  that  of  their  friends.  The  peo- 
ple, therefore,  justly  regarded  him  as  emphatically  their  own. 

In  the  winter  of  1809-10,  soon  after  he  took  his  seat  the  second 
lime  in  the  senate,  his  attention  was  turned  towards  a  subject  kin- 
dred to  that  to  which  it  had  been  directed  when  he  first  became  a 
member  of  that  body  —  that  of  domestic  manufactures.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  first  two  subjects  which  demanded  and 
secured  his  aid  on  entering  congress,  were  those,  of  primary  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  republic  —  subjects  subsequently 
shown,  in  the  unillusive  light  of  experience,  to  be  not  only  as  inti- 
mately connected  with  private  as  with  public  prosperity,  but  a: 
constituting  the  very  lungs  of  Liberty  lierself,  generating  and  d^f 
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fusioij'  eo]"/iou?  alimentai  streams  to  every  organ  and  raernbor  of 
her  boily,  thus  ])roducing  that  health  and  vigor  \vherel)y  she  was 
enabled  to  extend  proper  encouragement  and  protection  to  ail  her 
children.  Up  lo  this  period  but  little  thought,  and  less  action  had 
been  bestowed  by  government  upon  the  subject  of  domestic 
manufactures,  ajid  the  light  duties  imposed  on  articles  of  foreign 
growth  and  manufacture,  were  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue, 
and  not  intended  to  aflford  any  protection  or  encouragement  to  any 
branch  of  domestic  industry.  Our  country,  instead  of  putting  her 
young,  muscular  hands  vigoroiisly  forth,  and  from  her  own  inex- 
haustible resources  constructing  such  articles  as  she  needed,  sat 
still  in  the  same  supine  attitude  of  abject  dependence  on  Great 
Britain  which  she  was  in  when  the  war  of  the  revolution  com- 
menced, stretching  them  out  to  foreign  artificers,  and  receiving 
those  articles  at  their  hands.  How  long  she  might  have  remained 
in  this  inglorious  position,  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  had  not  her 
relations  with  that  nation  assumed  an  aspect  so  threatening  and 
belligerent,  as  to  alarm  and  induce  her  to  \\nithdraw  and  employ 
them  ill  her  own  protection.  Now  the  increasing  prospect  of  war 
served  in  some  degree  to  arouse  the  nation  from  that  lethargic 
state  of  indifference  in  which  it  had  so  long  slumbered.  At  least 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  anticipate  such  an  event,  by  making 
[)rovision  for  the  materials  usually  needed  in  such  an  emergency. 
Accordingly  a  bill  was  introduced  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money 
to  purchase  cordage,  sail  cloths,  and  the  ordinary  munitions  of 
war,  and  so  amended  as  to  give  prefoence  to  articles  of  domestic 
gi'owth  and  manufacture,  provided  the  interests  of  the  nation  should 
not  suffer  thereby.  Mr.  Lloyd,  a  senator  from  Massachusetts, 
moved  to  strike  out  the  anVendment  granting  the  preference,  and 
supported  his  motion  by  a  long  and  powerful  speech.  A  general 
and  interesting  discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  policy  of  extend 
ing  direct  protection  by  the  government  to  domestic  manufactures 
was  considered.  Mr.  Clay  was  among  the  first  to  avow  himself 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  poficy,  and  by  his  speech  made  at  the 
time  proved  both  its  expediency  and  wisdom.  His  remarks  were 
plain  and  practical,  chiefly  confined  to  statements  of  facts,  with 
brief  comments,  yet  so  philosophically  and  skilfully  arranged  as  to 
produce  their  intended  effect.  In  the  course  of  his  observations, 
he  alluded  to  that  preference  generally  given  in  our  country  to  ar- 
ticles of  foreign  producfion,  by  saying,  that  '  a  gentleman's  head 
could  net  withstand  the  influence  of  the  solar  heat  unless  covered 
with  a  London  hat ;  his  feet  could  not  bear  the  pebbles  or  the  frost 
nnless  protected  by  London  shoes  ;  and  the  comfort  and  ornament 
of  his  person  was  consulted  only  where  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the 
shears  of  a  tmlor  just  from  London.  At  length,  however,  flie  won- 
derful discovery  has  been  made  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the 
reach  of  American  skill  and  ingenuity  to  produce  these  ai'ticles,  com- 
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billing  with  equal  elegance  greater  durability.  And  I  entcrtaiM  no 
doubt  that  in  a  short  lime  the  no  less  important  faet  will  be  devel- 
oped, that  the  domestie  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  fostered 
by  government,  and  aided  by  household  exertions,  are  fully  compe- 
tent to  supply  us  with  at  least  every  necessary  article  of  clothing. 
I,  therefore,  for  one,  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day,)  am 
in  favor  of  encomrig-ifig-  them;  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are- 
carried  in  England,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  will  redeem  us  en- 
tirely from  all  dependence  on  foreign  countries.' 

Mr.  Clay  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  specious  reasoning  of  ]Mr. 
Lloyd  and  other  members  hostile  to  the  measure,  who  based  their 
opposition  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  bad  practical  tendency  of  a  system 
of  domestic  manufactures  fostered  by  government ;  and  in  illus- 
tration of  which  they  cited  the  wretched  and  most  famished  con- 
dition of  the  operatives  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other 
manufacturing  cities  of  Great  Britain.  They  maintained  that  tlie 
introduction  of  such  a  system  into  America  would  be  attended 
with  the  same  sad  consequences  —  that  these  were  the  natural 
results  of  such  a  system,  surrounded  by  such  governmental  en- 
couragement, and  inseparably  connected  with  it.  IMr.  Clay  in  re- 
ply declared  that  this  was  a  noii  sequiter  —  that  although  such  con- 
sequences might  be,  and  doubtless  were  incidental  to  such  a 
system,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  they  were  unavoidably  and 
inevitably  consequent  upon  it  under  all  circumstances.  TJie  case 
instanced,  he  said,  furnished  no  proof  to  that  efl'ect. —  that  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Great  Britain 
had  not  been,  neither  could  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for  in  the 
manner  attempted.  It  n'^as  not  attributable  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  manufacturing  districts  —  to  the  existence  of  that  system 
which  they  were  then  considering,  but  to  the  abuse  of  that  sijstem. 
That  it  would  be  just  as  philosophical  and  logical,  in  vicAv  of  the 
excruciating  sufferings  of  the  gormandizer,  to  conclude  that  the 
invariable  tendency  of  food  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  is 
deleterious,  as  to  adduce  the  squalor  and  wretchedness  of  England's 
manufacturing  j)opulation  as  proof  positive  of  the  pernicious  ten- 
dency of  the  system  under  which  they  operated.  This  was  not 
sufficiently  restricted.  It  was  too  grasping  —  intended  to  make  her 
the  manufacturing  monopolist  of  the  world,  and  so  shaped  as  to 
shut  out  effectually  all  rivalry.  To  this  grand,  distinctive  feature 
of  that  system  the  evil  in  question,  could  be  directly  traced  —  an 
evil  that  would  be  seen  attendant  on  any  vast,  artificial  establish- 
ment similarly  conducted,  v/hether  encouraged  by  public  or  private 
patronage.  That  the  objections,  therefore,  of  opposing  members 
lost  all  their  validity  when  directed  towards  the  system  itself,  v/hich 
they  possibly  might  possess  when  directed  towards  the  feature 
mentioned,  if  it  were  not  known  that  this  was  merely  conventional, 
and  not  inherent,  which  might  be  retained  or  rejected  at  pleasure 
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It  had  not  been,  indeed  it  could  not  be  denied,  that  to  this  system, 
badiy  as  it  was  organized,  England  was  materially  indebted  foi 
that  extensive  developement  of  her  natural  resources  which  she 
had  made,  and  especially  for  her  maratime  importance.  That  her 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  owed  their  permanence  and  emi- 
nence mainly  to  it,  which  had  diflused  also  streams  of  beneficial 
influence  through  every  part  of  her  vast  dominions.  In  the  case 
of  England,  throwing  the  broad  shield  of  her  protection  around 
this  system,  two  results  were  witnessed,  the  satisfaction  of  her  own 
and  the  world's  wants  in  relation  to  manufactures.  But  it  was  not 
intended  nor  desired  to  imitate  her  in  this  respect  by  carrying  the 
principle  of  protection  so  far.  The  public  aid  solicited  for  the 
American  manufacturer  was  moderate,  just  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  supply  the  domestic  demand  for  his  fabrics.  The  measure, 
even  then,  was  most  obviously  one  of  expedience  and  wisdom, 
and  doubtless  always  would  be  ;  but  there  were  indications  to 
render  it  certain  that  it  would  soon  become  one  of  necessity. 
There  was  a  strong  prospect  of  our  being  deprived  of  our  accus- 
tomed commercial  intercourse,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary 
and  illegal  proceedings  of  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe,  and 
that  we  should  be  obstructed  by  military  power  from  an  exercise 
of  our  right  to  carry  the  productions  of  our  own  soil  to  the  proper 
market  for  them.  The  circumstances  that  then  surrounded  the 
couniry  rendered  it  imperiousl}^  incumbent  upon  her'  to  look  to 
herself,  and  in  herself,  and  from  her  inestimably  valuable  raw  materi- 
als make  for  herself  such  articles  as  were  requisite  for  her  pros- 
perity in  peace,  and  protection  in  war.  In  short,  to  take  such 
measures  as  to  forever  obviate  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  work- 
shops of  the  old  world  for  them.  Mr.  Clay  referred  to  our  immense 
natural  resources,  scattered  in  rich  and  varied  profusion  over  the 
land,  as  furnishing  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  policy  he  was  ad- 
vocating. In  contending  for  our  manufacturing  interests,  it  by  no 
means  followed,  as  had  been  intimated,  that  he  deemed  them  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  nation.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  admit 
that  on  the  culture  of  the  soil  her  happiness  and  weahh  chiefly 
depended; —  that  here  lay  the  mine  from  which  her  treasury  m.ust 
be  replenished  by  the  hand  of  agriculture,  if  she  would  have  an 
overflowing  one,  and  expressed  his  decided  belief  that  commerce 
was,  and  ought  to  be  more  indebted  to  it  tlian  to  manufactures. 
He  did  not  desire  the  departm<ent  of  the  plough  and  sickle  to  be 
encroached  upon  by  that  of  the  spindle  and  shuttle  ;  yet  he  con- 
tended that  it  was  proper  that  we  should  supply  ourselves  '  with 
clothing  made  by  our  own  industry,  and  no  longer  be  dependent 
for  our  very  coats  upon  a  country  that  was  then  an  envious  rival, 
and  might  soon  be  an  enemy.  A  judicious  American  farmer  in 
the  household  way,'  said  he, '  manufactures  whatever  is  requisite  for 
his  family.     He  squanders  but  fittle  irv  the  gcwga\i's  of  Europe, 
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He  presents  in  epitome  what  the  nation  ought  to  be  in  extenso. 
Their  manufactures  should  bear  the  same  proj)ortion,  and  elTecl 
the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  community,  which  the  pari 
of  the  household  employed  in  domestic  manufacturing  bears  to 
tlie  whole  family.'  The  view  taken  by  Mr.  Clay  was  so  enlight- 
ened, sound  and  practical,  as  to  commend  the  bill  to  their  most 
favorable  consideration,  and  induce  them  to  adopt  it  as  amended. 
The  salutary  effects  that  flowed  from  it  soon  became  apparent.  The 
public  purveyors  immediately  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  specified  articles  with  American  capitalists,  on  most  advan- 
tageous terms,  so  that  when  the  storm  burst  upon  us,  as  it  did  soon 
after,  though  not  perfectly  prepared  for  its  encounter,  we  were 
not  as  defenceless  as  we  should  have  been,  had  our  dependence 
been  placed  exclusively  on  foreign  nations.  The  impetus  given  to 
domestic  manufactures  was  astonishing,  resulting  in  their  increase 
during  the  following  year  over  those  of  the  year  previous,  to  the 
amount  of  more  than  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Of  this  increase, 
Mr.  Madison,  in  his  message  to  congress  the  following  session, 
makes  most  favorable  mention,  by  declaring  that  he  felt  particular 
satisfaction  in  remarking  that  an  interior  view  of  the  country  pre- 
sented many  grateful  proofs  of  the  extension  of  useful  manufac- 
tures ;  the  combined  product  of  professional  occupation  aad 
household  industry.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that  the  change 
which  had  introduced  these  substitutes  for  supplies  heretofore 
obtained  by  foreign  commerce,  might,  in  a  national  view,  be  justly 
regarded  as  of  itself  more  than  a  recompense  for  those  privations 
and  losses  resulting  from  foreign  injustice,  which  first  suggested 
the  propriety  of  fostering  them.  Here  then,  from  that  system,  while 
yet  in  the  genu,  was  gathered  an  antepast  of  that  immense  fruition, 
which  it  was  destined  to  yield,  when  its  stately  trunk  had  tow^ered 
in  symmetiy  and  majesty  toward  heaven,  imparting  prosperity  and 
security  to  millions  of  freemen,  dwelling  beneath  its  branches. 
But  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  to  the  persevering  and  unremit- 
ting exertions  of  Henry  Clay  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  planting 
and  the  growth  of  that  goodly  tree. 

He  had  scarcely  ceased  from  his  efficient  labors  in  procuring  the 
adoption  of  the  bill  before  mentioned,  when  another  opportunity 
presented  itself  for  the  exercise  of  that  expansive  patriotism  for 
which  his  every  public  act  is  distinguished,  and  one  which  he  em- 
braced with  his  characteristic  eagerness  and  promptitude.  There 
was  strong  prospect  that  the  United  States  would  be  dismembered 
of  a  portion  of  her  territory  —  the  large  and  fertile  district  included 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  Rivers,  being  the  present 
states  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  the  territory  of  West 
Florida,  or  the  greater  part  of  it.  To  prevent  this,  Mr.  Clay  came 
boldly  forth,  triumphing  over  all  opposition,  and  clearly  vindicated 
her  right  to  it.     The  United  States  iDecame  possessed  of  it  in  1803. 
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when  it  was  ceded  to  her  by  France,  with  every  thing  appertaining 
just  as  she  had  received  it  from  Spain,  who  formally  acquiesced  in 
tliC  cession  in  1804.  The  United  States,  from  concihatory  motives 
partly,  and  partly  in  consequence  of  events  which  they  could  not 
control,  suffered  it  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  who  tem- 
porarily exercised  authority  over  it.  But  her  authority  was  now 
being  subverted,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province 
refusing  to  submit  to  it.  Reports  also  were  rife  that  agents  des- 
patched by  the  l<ing  of  England,  were  actively  engaged  in  endeav- 
oring to  induce  the  people  to  come  under  British  government.  In 
this  emergency,  president  Madison,  thinking  that  longer  delay  in 
taking  possession  of  it  would  expose  the  country  to  ulterior  events 
which  might  affect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the  Union,  contraven- 
ing, perhaps,  the  views  of  both  parties,  endangering  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  the  adjoining  territories,  and  afford  fresh  facilities 
to  violations  of  our  revenue  and  commercial  laws,  issued  his  proc- 
lamation, directing  that  immediate  possession  should  be  taken  of 
the  said  territory.  Mr.  Claiborne,  governor  of  Orleans  territory, 
was  instructed  to  take  immediately  the  requisite  steps  for  annexing 
it  to  that  over  which  he  presided,  and  to  see  that  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  were  rigidly  enforced,  to  which  he  yielded  prompt 
obedience.  At  this  conjuncture  the  cry  that  came  up  from  the 
party  opposing  his  administration  was  loud  and  long.  They 
attempted  to  prove  that  this  measure  was  not  only  impolitic  and 
uncalled  for,  but  extremely  unjust  toward  Spain,  intended  to  in- 
volve us  in  a  war  with  England,  who,  as  her  ally,  would  take  um- 
brage on  account  of  it,  and  that  it  was  also  unconstitutional.  'I'he 
federalists,  through  the  press,  and  in  legislative  assemblies,  repre- 
sented the  country  as  already  surrounded  in  circumstances  of  great 
peril  in  consequence  of  this  procedure.  A  warm  debate  ensued  in 
congi'ess  on  a  bill  reported  by  a  committee  to  whom  the  procla- 
mation was  referred,  which  declared  that  the  laws  then  in  force  in 
the  territory  of  Orleans,  extended  and  had  full  force  to  the  river 
Perdido.  Mr.  Pope,  one  of  the  committee,  in  a  speech  made  at 
the  time,  explained  the  grounds  which  induced  them  to  make  the 
report,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Horsey,  a  senator  from  Delaware, 
in  opposition.  He  pronounced  the  title  of  the  United  States  in- 
valid, thought  it  inexpedient  to  take  possession  of  the  territory  by 
force,  and  questioned  the  right  of  the  president  to  issue  his  procla- 
mation to  that  effect.  He  declared  that  document  both  ivar  and 
leg'islation,  inasmuch  as  it  authorized  occupancy  by  military  force, 
and  invested  a  governor  with  all  the  authorities  and  functions  in 
regard  to  the  province  in  question,  that  he  legitimately  possessed  in 
presiding  over  his  own.  His  sympathies  seemed  to  be  sti'ongly 
"iilisted  i'n  behalf  of  the  king  of  Spain,  whose  prospective  loss  he 
deplored  in  language  of  deep  commiseration.  His  speech  was  in 
many  respects  able,  but  it  had  l/Cen  much  more  appropriately  de- 
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llvrred  in  Madrid  at  the  foot  of  the  yjianirih  monarch's  throne,  and 
ill  tht:  presence  of  his  court,  than  at  Washington,  beneath  the  ;r;gis 
of  liberty,  and  surrounded  by  patriotic  and  inteUigenI  freemen. 
Mr.  Clay  regarded  with  feelings  ol  deep  regret  as  well  as  surprise, 
this  anti-republican  effort,  this  unnatural  attempt  by  a  son  of  Free- 
dom to  support  the  unfounded  pretensions  of  a  foreign  prince  to  a 
{)orlion  of  her  own  blood-bought  soil, —  that  soil  from  which  he 
drew  his  sustenance,  and  on  which  were  reared  those  institutions 
that  constitute  it  an  apj)ropria1e  asylum  for  the  down-trodden  of 
every  other  nation  beneath  the  canoj)y  of  heaven.  Although  la- 
boring luider  a  severe  indisposition,  he  could  not,  while  he  posses- 
sed the  power  of  utterance,  sit  tamely  still  and  listen  to  such  senti- 
ments promulgated  in  the  very  temple  of  liberty.  He  rose  to  reply 
in  that  graceful,  dignified  manner,  so  peculiar  to  himself.  As  he 
(h-(nv  up  his  tall  form  into  that  commanding  attitude  which  he  was 
iiccusiomed  to  assume  as  preliminary  to  a  mighty  parliamentary 
ctfort,  it  could  be  easily  discovered  in  his  countenance,  what  was 
the  nature  of  his  feelings,  and  how  deep  the  fountain  of  eloquence 
iiad  been  stirred  within  him,  whose  effusions,  directed  with  unerring 
precision,  were  soon  to  bear  his  auditory  away  on  their  resistless 
tide,  to  the  goal  on  which  his  keen  eye  w^as  fixed.  This  speech  of 
Mr.  Clay  may  justly  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  finished  spec- 
imens of  argumentative  eloquence,  profound  investigation,  purity 
of  diction,  and  logical  reasoning,  that  the  records  of  any  legislative 
body  can  furnish.  It  evinced  by  its  demonstrative  and  inferential 
character,  the  most  thorough  and  patient  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, in  all  its  minute  details,  and  indicated  most  clearly  his  main 
design  to  be,  not  a  brilliant  and  striking  display,  calculated  !o 
please  and  captivate  the  I'ancy,  but  to  array  before  the  senate  a  for- 
midable front  of  facts,  to  hem  in  the  whole  house  with  a  wall  of 
adamantine  argument,  which  could  be  neither  scaled  nor  sapped ; 
and  he  was  completely  successful.  He  commenced  by  a  brief 
exordium  of  the  most  caustic  irony,  which  fell  like  molten  lead 
upon  the  heads  of  his  opponents.  He  expressed  his  admiration  at 
the  more  than  Aristidean  justice  which  prompted  certain  gentle- 
men, in  a  question  of  territorial  title'  betw'een  the  United  Slates 
and  a  foreign  nation,  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  foreign,  presuming 
that  Spain  in  any  future  negotiations,  would  be  magnanimous 
enough  not  to  avail  herself  of  these  voluntary  concessions  in  her 
favor  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  He  said  he  would  leave 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  to  bewail  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of  the  king  of  Spain,  without  stopping  to  inquire  whether 
their  loss  was  occasioned  by  treachery  or  not,  or  whether  it  could 
be  traced  to  any  agency  of  the  American  government.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  little  sympathy  for  princes,  but  that  it  was  reser- 
ved for  tJie  people.,  the  gi-eat  mass  of  mankind,  and  did  not  h(\^i- 
tate  to  declare  that  the  people  of  Spain  had  it  most  unreservedly 
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and  most  sincerely.  He  went  into  a  minute  and  circumstantial 
aistory  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  and  proved  by  u  chain  of  reason- 
ing the  most  clear  and  satisfactory,  that  its  title  was  in  the  United 
States.  In  doing  this  he  adopted  that  mode  which  the  nature  of 
the  subject  suggested,  by  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  title  pa- 
pers, ti'ansfers,  and  all  other  documents  in  any  way  relating  or  ap- 
pertaining to  it.  He  examined  the  patent  granted  by  Louis  the 
XIV  to  Crozat  in  1712,  which  patent  covered  the  province  in 
question,  and  declared  that  it  was  at  that  time  designated  by  the 
name  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  and  was  bounded  on  the 
v/est  by  old  and  new  Mexico,  and  on  the  east  by  Carolina.  This 
document  he  regarded  as  settling  the  question  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  the  country  under  consideration  was  embraced  within  the 
limits  of  Louisiana.  He  proved  that  it  origmally  belonged  to 
France,  who  claimed  it  by  virtue  of  certain  discoveries  made  by 
La  Solle  and  others  during  the  seventeenth  century ;  that  she 
ceded  it  to  Spain  in  1762,  who  retroceded  it  to  France  in  1800,  by 
the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  and  that  it  belonged  to  the  United 
Slates  by  purchase  from  her  as  a  portion  of  Louisiana  in  1803. 
After  the  most  thorough  investigation,  considering  all  the  ambigu- 
ous expressions  unintentionally  incorporated  with  the  treaties 
relating  to  the  territory,  and  applying  to  them  the  most  impartial 
and  rigid  rules  of  construction,  he  presented  the  title  of  the  United 
States  to  it  as  most  indefeasible,  and  as  standing  on  a  basis  which 
all  the  sophistry,  and  ingenuity,  and  ill-directed  sympathy  of  the 
op])osition  could  not  shake.  He  then  proceeded  to  inquire  if  the 
pioclamation  directing  the  occupation  of  property  thus  acquired  by 
solemn  treaty  was  an  unauthorized  measure  of  war  and  legislation. 
In  this,  his  vindication  of  the  course  pursued  by  Mr.  Madison 
was  most  triumphant.  He  proved  by  citing  acts  of  congress 
passed  in  1803—4,  that  the  president  was  fully  empowered  to  au- 
thorize the  occupation  of  the  territory.  He  maintained  that  these 
laws  furnished  '  a  legislative  construction  of  the  treaty  correspon- 
dent with  that  given  by  the  executive,  and  they  vest  in  this  branch 
of  the  government  indisputably  a  power  to  take  ])ossession  of  the 
country  whenever  it  might  be  jiropcr  in  his  discretion  ;  so  far, 
therefore,  from  having  violated  the  constitution  in  the  action  he 
had  taken  and  caused  to  be  taken,  he  had  hardly  carried  out  its 
provisions,  one  of  which  expressly  enjoined  it  upon  him  to  see 
LJiat  the  laws  of  the  United  States  were  faithfully  and  impartially 
executed,  in  every  district  of  country  over  which  she  could  right- 
fully exercise  jurisdiction.  After  settling  the  questions  of  title  and 
constitutional  action  of  the  jiresident,  he  proceeded  to  notice 
some  of  the  arguments  of  the  opposition  against  taking  forcible 
Dossession,  which  attempted  to  show  that  war  would  result.  '  We 
are  told,'  said  he,  '  of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If  Spain, 
under  any  modification  of  her  government,  choose  to  make  wai 
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upon  US  for  the  act  under  consideration,  the  nation,  I  have  no 
doubt,  will  be  willing  to  meet  war.  But  the  gentleman'  (Mr. 
Horsey)  '  reminds  us  that  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Sj)ain,  may  be 
obliged  by  her  connection  with  Spain  to  take  part  with  her  against 
us,  and  to  consider  this  measure  of  the  president  as  justifying  an 
appeal  1o  arms.  Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive  when  we  may 
manage  our  own  affairs  without  the  fear  of  insulting  his  Britannic 
majesty?  Is  the  rod  of  British  power  to  be  for  ever  su::r})ended 
over  our  heads?  Does  congress  put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter  our 
rightful  commerce  against  the  piratical  depredations  committed 
upon  it  on  the  ocean  ?  we  are  immediately  warned  of  the  indigna- 
tion of  ofiended  England.  Is  a  law  of  non-intercourse  ])roposed  ? 
the  whole  navy  of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas  is  made  to 
thunder  in  our  ears.  Does  the  president  refuse  to  continue  a  cor- 
respondence with  a  minister  who  violates  the  decorum  belonging 
to  his  diplomatic  character,  by  giving  and  deliberately  repeating  an 
affront  to  the  whole  nation?  we  are  instantly  menaced  with  the 
chastisement  which  English  pride  will  not  fail  to  inflict.  Whether 
we  assert  our  rights  by  sea  or  attempt  their  maintenance  by  land  — 
whithersoever  we  turn  ourselves,  this  phantom  incessantly  pursues 
us.  Already  has  it  had  too  much  influence  on  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  It  contributed  to  the  i;peal  of  the  embargo  —  that  dishon- 
orable repeal  which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  character  of  our 
government.  Mr.  president,  I  have  before  said  on  this  floor,  and 
now  take  occasion  again  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire 
peace  and  amity  with  England ;  that  I  even  prefer  an  adjustment 
of  all  differences  with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.  But 
if  she  persist  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  avails  herself  of 
the  occupation  of  West  Florida  to  commence  war  upon  us,  I  trust 
and  hope  that  all  hearts  will  unite  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindica- 
tion of  our  rights.'  The  effect  produced  by  Mr.  Clay's  speech  was 
most  obvious,  inducing  many  of  the  most  strenuous  opposers  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  president,  who  were  firmly  resolved  on 
recording  their  votes  in  disapproval  of  it,  to  come  frankly  forward 
and  candidly  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  express  their  deter- 
mination to  sustain  him  in  this  measure.  They  were  true  to  their 
declaration,  and  thus  the  approval  of  the  proclamation  was  secu- 
red. But  '  had  there  been  at  that  time  in  the  senate  no  democratic 
champion  like  Mr.  Clay  —  one  who  could  stand  up  among  the  tall 
and  flerce  spirits  of  faction  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  oiu'  country, 
and  utter  a  solemn  warning  in  the  ears  of  those  who  would  wan- 
tonly throw  the  key  of  her  strength  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  —  it 
is  diificult  to  say  how  imminently  dangerous  might  have  been  tlie 
present  condition  of  the  republic' 

Mr.  Clay's  labors  during  the  remainder  of  the  session  were  ar- 
duous  and   unremitted,   as  well    as   most  valuable,   to   particular 
individuals  as  well  as  to  the  nation.     The  discharge  of  his  duty 
vol.   '.  fi 
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lowards  his  country,  he  seems  ever  to  have  considered  of  the  most 
pressing  importance^  and  it  is  gladdening  to  the  heart  of  every  true 
American  to  witness  the  disinterested,  the  noble  and  generous 
manner  with  which  it  was  performed.  In  whatevei-  relations,  and 
Ijowever  circumstanced  we  find  him,  we  see  him  presenting,  in 
this  respect,  one  unvaried  aspect.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
discussions  of  consequence,  where  any  important  and  essential 
principle  was  involved.  He  was  several  times  appointed  one  of  a 
committee,  to  whom  matters  of  interest  were  referred.  Here  he 
displayed  accurate  discrimination,  soundness  of  judgment,  and  gi-eat 
ability,  in .  immediately  discerning  and  seizing  the  strong  points 
of  a  subject,  calculated  to  render  conspicuous  its  merits  or  expose 
its  defects.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  a  committee,  to  whom  was 
recommitted  a  bill,  granting  a  right  of  preemption  to  purchasers  of 
public  lands,  in  certain  cases,  and  reported  it  with  amendments, 
which  were  read.  After  receiving  some  alterations,  it  was  again 
recommitted,  reported,  and  finally  passed  the  senate.  The  cause 
of  the  poor  settler  and  the  hardy  pioneer  could  not  have  been 
committed  to  better  hands  —  to  one  who  would  more  studiously 
and  feelingly  consult  their  best  interests.  Experience  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  the  privations,  wants,  and  toils,  which  t-hey 
were  compelled  to  encounter,  in  causing  the  forest  to  recede  before 
their  slow,  fatiguing  march,  and  this  opened  a  wide  avenue  to 
the  fountain  of  his  sympathetic  feelinp;.-,  which  gushed  sponta- 
neously forth  whenever  he  contemplated  the  evils  and  the  difficul- 
ties which  beset  their  path.  This  he  exerted  himself  to  render  as 
smooth  as  possible.  Hence  he  early  and  continually  advocated 
a  most  liberal  policy  towards  that  class  of  his  country's"  yeomanry, 
maintaining  that  she  should  extend  to  them  every  facility  in  her 
power,  consistent  with  wisdom  and  justice.  Mr.  Clay  has  always 
watched  the  movements  of  the  emigi-ant  with  feelings  of  almost 
Daternal  solicitude,  and  wherever  he  has  pitched  his  temporary 
tent,  or  made  his  permanent  abode,  there  he  has  exerted  himself  to 
induce  his  country  to  extend  her  beneficial  legislation,  and  to  lay  at 
his  door  as  many  of  the  benefits  of  civilized  life  as  possible,  with 
then*  ameliorating  influences.  How  illiberal  then,  how  unjust  the 
attempts  of  those  inimical  to  him,  to  convert  his  noble  benevolence 
into  a  weapon  of  hostility  against  him,  by  endeavoring  to  procure 
credence  for  those  senseless  reports,  which  represented  him  as  un- 
friendly to  the  interests  of  the  emigrant,  and  as  endeavoring  to 
aggrandize  himself  at  their  expense.  Bui  time  is  fast  dispelling  the 
cloud  of  error,  which  was  thus  raised  and  caused  to  brood  over  the 
public  mind,  and  the  sun-light  of  truth  is  pouring  in  its  irradiating 
beams,  most  clearly  revealing  the  justice  and  \visdom  of  his  advo- 
cacy, in  relation  to  the  public  domain. 

His  attention  was  engi'ossed  by  other  and  correlative  subjects  soon 
after  —  thai  of  the  protection  of  the  hardy  back -woods  men  and 
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frontier  inhabitants  against  Indian  depredations,  and  tlie  regulating 
of  intercourse  between  them.  Pie  reported  a  bill  supplementary 
to  an  act  entitled  '  an  act  to  regulate  trade  and  intercourse  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  and  to  preserve  peace  on  the  frontier,'  This  was 
placed  before  a  committee,  of  which  he  was  chairman;  and  by  his 
philanthropic  exertions  and  diligent  labors,  the  whole  west  were  laid 
under  deep  obligations  to  him,  for  those  wise  measures  adopted  in 
reference  to  them,  whereby  their  interests  and  lives  were  shielded 
against  the  predatory  attack  of  the  aborigines. 

He  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  people  of  Orleans  Terri- 
tory, who  were  desirous  of  forming  a  constitution  and  government. 
Accordingly,  on  the  twentieth  of  April  of  the  same  session,  he 
succeeded  in  causing  such  action  to  be  taken  relative  to  the  sub- 
ject, as  to  secure  an  amendment  of  a  bill  before  the  senate,  so  as 
to  require  the  laws,  records  and  legislative  proceedings  of  the 
state,  to  be  in  the  English  language.  A  few  days  subsequent, 
leave  of  absence  was  granted  him  dm'ing  the  remainder  of  the 
session. 

On  the  third  day  of  December,  1810,  the  commencement  of  the 
third  session  of  the  eleventh  congress,  Mr.  Clay  was  found  in  his 
place  in  the  senate.  A  subject  that  had  been  much  agitated  in 
private  many  months  previous,  and  up  to  that  time,  was  now 
brought  forward  for  public  discussion  —  that  of  re-chartering  the 
United  States  bank.  This  was  the  all  absorbing  topic  of  the  ses- 
sion, and  called  into  exercise  Mr.  Clay's  most  yigorous  powers. 
His  instructions  from  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  required  him  to 
oppose  the  re-charter  of  that  institution,  and  these  were  in  coinci- 
dence witli  his  own  views  relative  to  it.  It  had  been  his  design  to 
limit  his  opposition  to  merely  recording  his  vote  against  tlie  renewal 
of  its  charter,  without  entering  into  the  discussion  which  would 
probably  ensue,  but  the  virulent  and  menacing  character  of  the 
proceedings  of  those  advocating  its  re-charter,  unsealed  his  lips, 
and  caused  him  to  apply  the  lash  of  his  eloquence  to  their  backs 
with  most  tremendous  effect.  These  embraced  the  whole  body  of 
the  federal,  and  many  of  the  democratic  party  —  an  array  of  mem- 
bers and  strength  which  might  have  deterred  any  ordinary  man 
from  confronting.  Against  this,  he  stood  almost  alone,  deserted 
even  by  Mr.  Pope,  his  colleagae  :  yet  he  stood  firm  ;  and,  from 
the  effect  that  followed  his  exertions,  proved  himself  more  deserving 
the  tide  of  '  Macedonian  Phalanx,'  than  the  federal  party  to  whom 
he  had  applied  it.  The  attack  was  provoked  by  that  party,  and  it 
was  made  in  the  spirit  of  conscious  might,  which  not  only  meets 
opposition  with  the  utmost  certainty  of  overthrowing,  but  which 
seeks  it.  He  alluded  to  that  deep-seated  prejudice  in  the  public 
mind,  against  the  bank,  and  the  foundation  of  that  prejudice.  Jt 
did  not  escape  his  notice  that  the  bank  was  created  by  the  federal 
party  —  its  wannest  and  most  devoted  friends,  then  resorting   to 
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every  expedient  and  means  to  prolong  its  existence.  He  was  also 
well  aware  of  the  aid  rendered  that  party,  by  Mr.  Crawford  and 
others,  who  had  in  this  measure  left  the  democratic  ranks  and  gone 
over  to  it.  He  referred,  also,  to  the  astonnding  fact,  that  the  insti- 
tution was  in  reality  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  since  foreign 
capitalists  were  more  deeply  interested  in  its  continaance  than  our 
own,  who  owned  a  moiety  only  of  its  stock ;  neither  did  he  fail  to 
suggest,  that  perhaps  the  violent  struggle  then  going  on  to  keep  it 
in  existence,  was  instigated  and  maintained,  1o  no  inconsiderable 
extent,  by  foreign  influence.  In  no  equivocal  manner  he  depicted 
the  absurdity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  danger,  of  permitting  Great 
Britain  to  acquire  such  an  influence  as  she  evidently  could  acquire, 
by  having  her  monetary  interests,  to  so  great  an  extent,  identified 
with  the  United  States  bank  —  an  influence  ^vhich  would  place 
facilities  in  her  hands,  that,  in  case  she  felt  disposed,  she  could  use 
to  our  most  serious  detriment.  These  and  many  other  considera- 
tions, he  brought  forward  as  furnishing  good  and  valid  ground  of 
alarm,  and  legitimately  calculated  to  awaken  patriotic  opposition. 
But  his  greatest  fundamental  objection  was  one  which  he  derived 
from  the  constitution  itself,  and  one  which  he  urged  with  a  vehe- 
mence sure  to  prevail.  He  maintained  that  no  specific  provision 
was  found  in  that  instrument,  authorizing  or  permitting  the  charter 
of  the  bank,  neither  could  it  be  so  construed  as  to  imply  the  power 
to  that  effect.  In  opposing,  therefore,  the  renewal  of  its  charter, 
his  remarks  were  principally  confined  to  the  objectionable  feature 
Oi  its  unconstitutionality;  and  they  furnish  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  against  a  national  bank  ever  made,  and  one  that  is  often 
referred  to  as  authority  of  a  high  order.  It  may  be  well  to  insert 
a  portion  of  his  speech,  illustrative  of  their  pertinence  and  beauty. 

'  This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot 
to  fasten  u])on,  has  been  at  length  located,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  on  that  provision  which  authorized  congress  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes.  In  1791  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the 
instrument,  and  in  1811  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be 
deducible  from  the  power  to  regulate  commerce.  Hard  pressed 
here,  it  disappears,  and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money. 

'What  is  the  nature  of  the  government?  It  is  emphatically 
federal,  vested  with  an  aggregate  of  specific  powers  for  general 
purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereignties,  who  have  themselves 
retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is  said  that  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  must  act  on  implied  powers.  This  is  not  controverted, 
but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and  obviously  flow  from 
the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied.  The  power  to 
chaiter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  gi'ant,  and  1  contend  is 
of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  exalted  ads  of  sovereignty.     In  the  exercise  of  this  gigantic 
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power  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company  erected,  which  has 
carried  dismay,  desolation  and  death,  throughout  one  of  the  largest 
portions  of  the  habitable  world  —  a  company  which  is  in  itself  a 
sovereignty,  which  has  subverted  empires,  and  set  up  new  dynas- 
ties, and  has  not  only  made  war,  but  war  against  its  legitimate 
sovereign.  Under  the  influence  of  this  power  we  have  seen  arise 
a  South  Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that  distrac- 
ted and  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total  overthrow  of 
all  credit  and  confidence,  and  universal  bankruptcy.  Is  it  to  be 
imagined  that  a  power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by  the  consti- 
'.ution  to  doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been  alleged  that  there  are 
many  instances  in  the  constitution,  where  powers  in  their  nature 
incidental,  and  which  would  necessarily  have  been  vested  along 
with  the  principal,  are  nevertheless  expressly  enumerated,  and  the 
power  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the 
land  and  naval  forces,  which  it  is  said  is  incidental  to  the  power  to 
raise  armies  and  provide  a  navy,  is  given  as  an  example.  What 
does  this  prove  ?  How  extremely  cautious  the  convention  were  to 
leave  as  little  as  possible  to  implication.  In  all  cases  where  inci- 
dental powers  are  acted  on,  the  principal  and  incidental  ought  to 
be  congenial  with  each  other,  and  partake  of  a  common  nature. 
The  incidental  power  ought  to  be  strictly  subordinate,  and  limited 
to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the  specific  power.  In  other 
words,  under  the  name  of  accomplishing  one  object  which  is  spe- 
cified, the  power  implied  ought  not  to  be  made  to  embrace  other 
objects  which  are  not  specified  in  the  constitution.  If  then,  as  is 
contended,  you  could  establish  a  bank  to  collect  and  distribute  the 
revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the  purpose  of  such 
collection  and  distribution.  It  is  mockery  worse  than  usui-pation, 
to  establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to  extend  it  to  other 
objects  which  are  not  lawful.  In  deducing  the  power  to  create 
corporations,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  from  the  power  to  collect 
taxes,  the  relation  of  principal  and  incident  are  prostrated  and 
destroyed.  The  accessory  is  exalted  above  the  principal.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  the  gi-eat  luminary  of  day  is  an  accessory,  a 
satellite  to  the  humblest  star  that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the 
firmament  of  heaven. 

'  Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual 
department  of  the  government,  could  you,  under  the  power  to  lay 
and  collect  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary?  I  presume  not;  but  if 
you  could  derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could  you  vest  it 
with  any  other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  r<  ve- 
nue? A  bank  is  made  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  aiding  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  whilst  it  is  engaged  in  this,  the  most 
inferior  and  subordinate  of  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to  diffuse 
itself  throughout  society,  and  to  influence  all  the  great  operations 
of  (Tedit,  circulation,  and  commerce.     Like  the  Virginia  justice, 
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you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey  had  been  stolen,  that  yoiu*  books  of 
prec«;dents  furnish  no  form  for  his  case,  but  then  j^ou  will  grant 
liim  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and  when  looking  for  that  he 
may  possibly  find  his  turkey  I  You  say  to  this  corporation,  we 
cannot  authorize  you  to  discount  —  to  emit  paper — to  regulate 
commerce  —  no  I  our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that  kind.  Rut 
then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  whilst  occu- 
pied with  that,  you  may  do  whatever  else  you  please. 

'  What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates  ?  It  is  a 
splendid  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass 
of  society,  and  invested  with  exemptions,  and  suiTOunded  by  im- 
munities and  privileges.  The  honorable  gentk^nan  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  said  that  the  original  law  establishing  the  bank  was 
justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution  an  exclu- 
sive privilege,  —  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged  that  no 
other  bank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.  This  objec- 
tion, he  supposes,  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration  ;  but 
all  corporations  enjoy  exclusive  privileges  —  that  is,  the  corporators 
have  privileges  which  no  others  possess ;  if  you  create  fifty  corpo- 
rations instead  of  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies  instead 
of  one.  I  contend  that  the  states  have  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  conh'acts,  to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to  con- 
tract, and  to  provide  as  to  the  ext«?nt  of  the  responsibility  of  debtors 
to  their  creditors.  If  congi-ess  have  the  power  to  create  an  artifi- 
r-ial  body  and  say  it  shall  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an 
individual,  if  you  can  bestow  on  this  object  of  your  own  creation 
the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not  in  contravention  of  state  rights 
confer  upon  slaves,  infants,  and  femes  covert,  the  ability  to  con- 
tract? And  if  you  have  the  power  to  say  that  an  association  of 
individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their  debts  only  in  a  certain 
limited  degi*ee,  what  is  to  prevent  an  extension  of  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  individuals?  Where  is  the  limitation  upon  this  power  to 
set  up  corporations  ?  You  establish  one  in  the  heart  of  a  state, 
the  basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  may  erect  others,  whose 
capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estate,  and  thus 
the  whole  property  ^vithin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  might  be 
absorbed  by  those  political  bodies.  The  existing  bank  contends 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  state  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  preten- 
sion be  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  congi'ess  by  chartering 
companies  to  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  state  revenue.  This  gov- 
ernment has  the  power  to  lay  taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  muni- 
tions, make  -war,  regulate  commerce,  coin  money,  etc.,  etc.  It 
would  not  be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate  a  connection  between  a 
corporation  established  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  some  one  or 
other  of  those  great  powers,  as  there  is  between  the  revenue  and 
!he  bank  of  the  United  States.' 

Mr.  (^lay  noticed  the  danger  to  which  the  United   States  v\^ere 
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exposed  from  the  fact  ihat  the  capital  of  the  bank  was  principally 
subject  to  foreign  control,  in  the  following  glowing  language. 

'The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  Perhaps  at  last  all  j)o\vcr  h  resolvable  into  that  of  the 
purse,  for  with  it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  else.  The 
specie  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some  cal- 
culators at  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one 
moiety  is  in  the  vaults  of  this  bank.  May  not  the  time  arrive 
when  the  concentration  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  any  corporation  will  be 
dangerous  to  our  liberties  ?  By  whom  is  this  immense  power 
wielded?  By  a  body  who,  in  derogation  of  the  great  principle  of 
all  our  institutions,  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  amenable  only 
to  a  few  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners.  Suppose  an 
attempt  to  subvert  this  government  —  Avould  not  the  traitor  first  aim, 
by  force  or  corruption,  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this  company? 
Look  at  it  in  another  aspect.  Seven  tenths  of  its  capital  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  chiefly  English  subjects.  AVe  are  possi- 
bly on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  with  that  nation.  Should  such  an 
event  occur,  do  you  aj^prehend  that  the  English  premier  would 
experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  entire  control  of  the  ijisti- 
tution.  Republics,  above  all  other  governments,  ought  most  seri- 
ously to  guard  against  foreign  influence.  All  history  proves  that 
the  internal  dissensions  excited  by  foreign  intrigue,  have  produced 
the  downfall  of  almost  every  free  government  that  has  hitherto 
existed ;  and  yet  gentlemen  contend  that  we  are  benefited  by  the 
possession  of  this  foreign  capital  I ' 

His  powerful  arguments  and  convincing  reasoning  prevailed  — 
resulting  in  a  most  signal  victory  over  those  opposed  to  him,  who 
entered  on  the  discussion  with  sanguine  expectations  of  success. 
The  charter  was  not  then  renewed.  j^Tanv  more  subjects  of  interest 
came  before  the  senate  during  the  session  of  1810-11,  in  the  consider- 
ation of  which  he  displayed  his  usual  zeal  and  solicitude  in  behalf  of 
the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  which  were  now  with  favor 
generally  recognized.  Mr.  Clay  had  produced  an  impression  of 
his  eloquent  powers  and  brilliant  talents,  that  was  not  confined  to 
his  associates  and  those  witnessing  their  every  day  exercise,  but  it 
was  as  extensive  as  his  country.  His  reputation  as  a  debater, 
orator,  and  sound  logical  reasoner,  was  now  immovably  cstal)lished. 
The  star  of  his  fame,  which  first  appeared  in  the  political  horizon, 
under  circumstances  of  doubt  and  gloom,  struggling  through  dense 
clouds  of  indigence  and  obscurity,  emitting  what  political  animos- 
ity termed  an  ignis  fatmis  glare  around  the  cabins  of  the  emigrant 
and  the  hunter  in  ^vestern  forests,  was  now  in  the  ascendant.,  illu- 
minating and  vivifying,  not  only  the  woody  homes,  the  rural  ham- 
lets, and  sylvan  abodes  of  his  own  forest  land,  but  mingling  its 
bright   beams    most   beautifully    with    those    that    streamed   from 
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Liberty's  altar.  Henceforth  it  will  be  our  delightful  duty  to  mark  it 
steadily  careering  its  glorious  way  upwards,  higher  and  higher, 
making  its  blessed  influences  to  be  felt  in  every  nook  and  corner 
-j^  our  extensive  country,  penetrating  the  kingly  court,  flashing 
amid  the  diadems  of  crowned  heads,  and  introducing  hope  and 
peace  into  the  tenement  of  the  oppressed  on  distant  shores.  It  was 
obvious  to  thB  least  penetrative  vision  that  it  was  then  rapidly  and 
steadfastly  approaching  the  zenith,  when  its  effulgence  would  illu- 
mine the  world. 

At  the  close  of  his  second  term  of  service,  which  was  for  two 
years,  he  returned  to  Kentucky,  but  his  fame  had  preceded  him  — 
I  he  eyes  of  Kentuckians  had  been  fixed  gratefully  on  him  during 
his  senatorial  services,  and  they  were  prepared  to  return  him  speed- 
ily to  the  halls  of  congi-css,  to  adorn  which,  he  had  given  such 
abundant  proof  of  his  capability.  According  to  the  proclamation 
of  the  president,  congress  convened  on  the  fourth  day  of  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  and  on  the  first  ballot  for  speaker  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  Clay  w^as  elected  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one  over 
the  opposing  candidates.  When  it  is  recollected  that  this  was  his 
first  appearance  in  that  body,  it  must  be  regrardefJ  as  a  remarkable 
occurrence,  and  entirely  aside  from  the  ordinary  course  of  events; 
indeed,  as  an  instance  of  early  and  strong  confidence  reposed  in 
one,  to  which  a  parallel  cannot  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  indi- 
vidual. There  were  many  circumstances,  however,  explanatory  of 
ill  is  hasty,  unreserved  reliance.  He  was  known  to  have  acted  in 
that  capacity  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  and  to  have  discharged 
its  duties  wath  singular  ability  and  acceptance ;  also  of  his  con- 
spicuity  in  the  senate  they  were  not  ignorant,  and  perhaps  a  desire 
to  see  Mr.  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  restrained  in  his  gross  violations 
of  order  and  decorum,  for  which  he  was  noted,  whom  it  was 
imagined  Mr.  Clay  could  curb,  induced  several  members  to  vote 
for  him,  who  otherwise  had  not  f^upported  him  for  the  office*. 
That  confidence  so  generously,  spontaneously,  aiid  by  him  so  nnex- 
pectedly  yielded,  he  very  appropriately  noticed,  in  a  pertinent  speech 
made  by  him  on  assuming  the  responsible  station,  and  he  ])roved 
by  his  faithfulness,  zeal,  and  decision,  with  which  he  discharged  iis 
onerous  duties,  that  it  was  most  judiciously  confided.  He  sliowe.l 
himself  equal  to  the  task  of  curbing  Mr.  John  Randolph,  or  any 
other  turbulent  spirit  in  the  assembly  over  which  he  presided.  He 
was  subsequently  chosen  several  times  to  fill  the  same  im])ortant 
post,  and  never  did  he  betray  his  trust,  or  disa])point  the  just  ex]5ec- 
tations  of  his  friends.  The  manner  in  which  he  exercised  his 
authority  may  be  considered  as  somewhat  stern,  slightly  approxi- 
mating to  arbitrariness,  evincing  great  decision  and  firmness  of 
character,  and  a  disposition  not  to  tolerate  the  slightest  disrespect 
or  indignity  towards  the  house.  During  the  long  period  in  which 
he  dischai-ged  the   functions  of  speaker,  including  many  sessions 
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of  gieat  turbulence  and  strife,  not  one  of  his  decisions  was  evrr 
reversed  on  an  appeal  from  the  chair.  This  fact  speaks  voluRies 
in  his  p/aise. 

At  the  time  when  he  was  inducted  into  his  office,  the  affairs  of 
the  republic  were  in  an  exceedingly  critical  condition.  Those 
who  had  been  sustaining  themselves  with  the  cherished  expecta- 
tions that  England  would  repeal  her  orders  in  council,  since  ihe 
Tevocation  of  the  edicts  of  France  had  removed  the  causes 
inducing  their  passage,  now  utterly  abandoned  them,  on  behofJing 
her,  instead  of  relaxing,  enforcing  them  more  rigorously  than  (?ver. 
To  every  unbiassed  mind,  the  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when 
it  was  necessary  to  rise  and  put  a  stop  to  the  long  series  of  unpro- 
voked depredations  and  outrages,  committed  against  our  com- 
merce, by  both  that  and  the  French  nation.  Such  was  ihe  juncture 
of  affairs  as  to  make  it  obvious  that  if  the  American  nation  would 
preserve  the  semblance  of  freedom  even,  and  command  national 
respect,  she  must  resort  to  more  efficient  measures  than  she  had 
hitherto  employed  ;  that  she  must  retrieve  her  tarnished  honor,  and 
vindicate  boldly  her  rights.  France  manifested  some  disposition 
to  be  influenced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the  United  States  against 
her  spoliations,  by  rescinding  the  opprobious  Berlin  and  IVlilan 
decrees  of  Napoleon,  which  she  had  so  construed  as  to  make  llieni 
sanction  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  our  propert5^  Not  so. 
however,  with  Great  Britain ;  she  refused  to  recognize  their  repeal, 
and  even  pretended  to  deny  that  they  had  been  revoked.  She  slill 
persisted  in  obstructing  the  commerce  of  America,  declaring  all 
the  ports  of  France  in  a  state  of  blockade,  seizing  our  merchant- 
men bound  to  them,  and  confiscating  their  cargoes,  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  law  of  nations,  permitting  any  neutral  power  to  trade 
lo  any  foreign  port,  when  the  blockade  is  not  maintained  by  the 
actual  presence  of  an  adequate  force.  But  P^ngland,  by  proclama- 
tion, blockaded  every  French  port,  from  tiie  Elbe  to  Brest,  inter- 
dicting all  vessels  from  entering  them  which  did  not  carry  on  their 
trade  through  her,  and  seized  such  as  made  the  attempt,  while  at 
the  same  lime  she  neglected  to  keep  a  naval  force  on  the  coast  of 
France  sufficient  to  legalize  the  blockade.  Her  cruisers  pursued 
our  trading  vessels  to  the  very  mouths  of  our  own  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  seized,  condemned,  and  confiscated  them  for  violating 
{his  psevflo  blockade.  It  seemed,  by  the  number  and  enormity  of 
the  illegalities  practiced  towards  us  by  Great  Britain,  as  though 
?he  had  commenced  an  organized,  systematic  crusade  againsi  our 
commerce,  which  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  its  utter  exiinction. 
But  her  barbarous  system  of  impressment  capped  the  climax  of 
her  cruelties.  Under  the  assumed  right  of  searching  our  ships, 
thousands  of  our  seamen  had  been  forced  into  her  service  on 
suspicion  that  they  were  British  subjects.  This  execrable  cus- 
tom   had    carried    seven   thousand   zVmerican    freemen    into    cap- 
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tivily,  as  appeared  from  official  reports  made  dnring  tlial  session, 
ajid  the  number  was  constantly  augmenting ;  scarcely  a  breeze 
came  across  the  Atlantic  without  wafting  to  our  shores  intelligence 
of  some  fresh  enormity.  To  submit  quietly  to  such  unheard  of 
oppression,  would  be  an  anomaly  in  the  history  of  civilized  nations. 
To  expect  redress  by  mild  measures  was  out  of  the  question. 
These  had  long  been  tried  and  found  ineftcctual.  Madison,  Pinck- 
ncy,  and  Monroe,  in  their  correspondence  with  the  British  govern- 
ment, had  reraonsti'ated  again  and  again,  but  to  no  other  purpose 
ihan  to  embolden  the  aggressor  in  his  nefarious  proceedings. 
There  seemed,  therefore,  no  alternative  left  the  United  States  but 
to  put  themselves  strongly  on  ihe  defensive,  and  by  force  of  arms, 
put  a  stop  to  these  accumulating  injuries.  Every  thing  lovely  in 
liberty,  every  thing  sacred  and  hallowed  in  the  memory  of  those 
by  whom  it  was  won,  protested  against  further  forbearance,  and 
forbade  further  delay  in  unsheathing  the  sAvord  of  retributive 
justice.  In  short,  the  conviction  had  become  deep  and  settled  that 
nothing  short  of  tear  could  preserve  an  inch  of  canvass  on  an 
American  vessel,  on  the  face  of  the  ocean. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  United  States  seemed  to  be  shut  up  to 
forcible  resistance.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  country  were  turned 
towards  congress,  looking  for  measures  of  relief.  It  had  been  con- 
vened earlier  than  usual,  that  the  subject  of  a  declaration  of  war 
might  come  speedily  before  them.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that 
Ml".  Clay's  views  were  favorable  to  war.  An  individual  like  him, 
jealous  of  his  country's  honor  almost  to  a  fault,  who  could  never 
contemplate  oppression  but  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  detestation, 
nor  Avithout  experiencing  the  instantaneous  desire  to  punish  it; 
would  grasp  the  ^veapons  of  defence  instinctively,  and  if  neces- 
sary, pour  out  his  blood  like  water,  rather  than  bow  submissively 
beneath  the  galling  yoke.  With  him,  then,  there  was  no  equivoca- 
tion nor  hesitation,  in  advocating  prompt  warlike  action,  although 
he  was  compelled  1o  do  it  in  the  face  of  formidable  opposition. 
There  was  a  strong  party  in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  friendly 
to  Great  Britain,  and  disposed,  rather  than  array  iJiemselves  against 
her  in  a  sanguinary  conflict,  to  submit  quietly  to  her  rapacious 
attacks  upon  our  liberties  and  lives.  This  party  was  well  repre- 
sented in  congress.  Many  members  of  talent  and  influence  were 
found  in  its  ranks,  in  both  houses,  and  they  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ  them  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  their  comitry.  Bui 
happily  these  found  in  him  a  giant  champion  —  one  who  was  well 
able  to  guard  them,  and  willing  to  spend  his  last  energy  in  their 
support.  Lowndes,  Calhoun,  and  other  powerful  coadjutors  also 
stood  with  him,  who  labored  hard  to  inspire  the  same  ardent  flame 
of  pati'iotisni  in  the  breasts  of  others,  that  burned  so  intensely  in 
their  own. 

In  the  message  of  the  president,  the  causes  of  complaint  against 
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Great  Britain  were  stated,  and  also  a  concise  summary  of  ihc 
abuses  we  had  received,  and  were  then  receiving  at  lier  hands,  it 
recommended  tiie  adoption  of  efficient  and  immediate  measures 
of  redress,  by  providing  the  means  of  prosecuting  vigorously  a  war 
of  defence  and  oflence.  This  document  was  referred  to  a  com- 
miltee,  which  was  selected  by  him.  He  was  extremely  solicitous 
that  the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations  should  receive  that  consid- 
eration which  Iheir  exceedingly  interesting  character  demanded  ; 
and  to  secure  this,  he  was  careful  to  choose  those  whose  views,  in 
reference  to  them,  coincided  with  his  own.  Peter  B.  Porter,  of  New 
York,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  He  presented  their 
report  to  the  house  on  the  29ih  of  November.  It  stated  succinctly 
and  in  a  patriotic  tone,  the  injuries  we  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  both  England  and  France,  denominating  them  as  '  so  daring  in 
character,  and  so  disgraceful  in  execution,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  remain  indifterent. 
We  must  now  tamely  and  quietly  submit,  or  we  must  resist  by 
those  means  which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach.  Your  com- 
mittee would  not  cast  a  slander  over  the  American  name,  by  the 
expression  of  a  doubt  which  branch  of  this  alternative  will  be 
embraced.  The  occasion  is  now  presented  when  the  national 
character,  misrepresented  and  traduced  for  a  time,  by  foreign 
and  domestic  enemies,  should  be  vindicated. 

'  If  we  have  not  rushed  to  the  field  of  battle  like  the  nations 
who  are  led  by  the  mad  ambition  of  a  single  chief,  or  the  avarice 
of  a  corrupted  court,  it  has  not  proceeded  from  a  fear  of  war, 
but  from  our  love  of  justice  ancl  humanity.  That  proud  spirit 
of  liberty  and  independence,  which  sustained  our  fathers  in  the 
successful  assertion  of  their  rights  against  foreign  aggression, 
is  not  yet  sunk.  The  patriotic  fire  of  the  revolution  still  burns  in 
the  American  breast,  with  a  holy  and  inextinguishable  flame,  and 
will  conduct  this  nation  to  those  high  destinies  which  are  not  less 
the  reward  of  dignified  moderation  than  of  exalted  virtue. 

'  But  we  have  borne  with  injury  until  forbearance  has  ceased  to 
be  a  virtue.  The  sovereignty  and  independence  of  these  states,  pur- 
chased and  sanctified  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers,  from  whom  we 
received  them,  not  for  ourselves  only,  but  as  the  inheritance  of  our 
posterity,  are  deliberately  and  systematically  violated.  And  the 
period  has  arrived,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  it  is 
the  sacred  duty  of  congress  to  call  forth  the  jmtriotism  and  resour- 
ces of  the  country.  By  the  aid  of  these,  and  with  the  blessing  of 
God,  we  confidently  trust  we  shall  be  enabled  to  procure  thaJ 
redress  which  has  been  sought  for  by  justice,  by  remonstrance  and 
forbearance,  in  vain.' 

They  introduced  into  the  report  suitable  resolutions  for  accom- 
plishing the  object  which  it  pro))osed,  which  received  the  deliberate 
!ind  careful  consideration  of  the  house. 
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Mr.  Clay,  being  in  the  chair,  had  little  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  stirring  debate  that  followed,  yet  he  seemed  to  infuse  a  portion 
of  his  own  glowing  spirit  into  the  friends  of  the  measure,  which 
caused  others  to  approach  it  in  the  most  determined  resolution  of 
sustaining  any  feasible  and  just  course  calculated  to  sustain  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  the  nation.  The  doctrines  of  the  report  were 
soon  known  throughout  the  country,  and  were  hailed  by  the  gi-eat 
mass  of  the  people  with  evetry  demonstration  of  approbation,  and 
the  echoes  of  their  loud  rejoicings  rang  back  through  the  halls  of 
congress  like  the  tones  of  the  '  storm  stirred  deep,'  with  most 
thrilling  effect  on  the  hearts  of  their  representatives.  The  whole 
nation  was  kindled  into  a  blaze  by  that  document ;  it  was  what  the 
people  had  been  expecting,  and  impatiently  waiting  for.  This 
applied  the  last  bundle  of  fagots  to  the  flame  of  patriotism  that 
!)urned  in  the  hearts  of  millions  remote  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  outrages  complained  of,  the  extent  and  enormity  of  which, 
vague  rumor  only  had  conveyed  to  them.  But  this  instrument 
made  them  acquainted,  not  only  with  their  number,  but  also  with 
their  turpitude  and  murderous  design.  It  showed  them,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  haughty,  menacing  attitude  of  England,  and  on  the  other, 
our  own  crouching,  succumbing  posture  at  her  feet.  It  placed  in 
bold  relief  before  them,  the  babaric  depredations  of  the  former  on 
the  ocean,  her  inhuman  treatment  of  our  seamen,  and  the  huge 
paw  of  her  lion  tearing  and  lacerating  our  commercial  interests 
whenever  it  could  be  placed  upon  them.  The  exhibition  was 
viewed  with  feelings  of  surprise  and  indignation,  causing  them 
to  stand  aghast,  and  with  difficulty  to  credit  the  evidence  of  their 
senses  —  to  believe  the  picture  accurately  drawn.  But  the  period 
of  their  stupified  amazement  was  brief,  and  then  the  loud  yell  of 
vengeance  which  succeeded,  was  such  as  freemen  only  can  send  up 
when  the  iron  heel  of  oppression  is  on  their  necks,  and  their 
precious  heritage  in  his  ravenous  jaws.  Like  the  earthquake,  it  shook 
the  whole  land,  and  'its  burden,  repeated  from  every  hill-top  and 
valley,  was  icar^  vindictive  ivar.  For  this  there  was  gi-eat  una- 
niinity  among  the  populace,  who  could  not  rest,  now  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  long-inflicted  wrongs  was  brought  to  their 
dwellings ;  but  there  w^as  not  a  corresponding  unanimity  in  congress. 
It  was  painful  to  ]Mr.  Clay  to  witness,  in  some  members,  a  mani- 
festation of  awe  and  reverence  even  towards  Great  Britain,  and  in 
others,  feelings  of  favor.  By  the  revelations  that  had  been  made, 
his  soul  was  wrought  up  to  the  highest  point  of  manly  and  bold 
resistance,  and  he  could  not  conceive  it  possible,  that  free  legisla- 
tors, similarly  circumstanced  with  himself,  could  be  affected 
otherwise.  In  many  he  witnessed  a  disposition  to  believe  that  the 
country  was  not  in  a  suitable  condition  to  commence  and  carry 
successfully  on  a  war  with  so  formidable  a  power  as  England.  Our 
small   and  badly  equipped   army,    our   depressed   navy,  exhaust- 
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ed  treasury,  heavy  indebtedness,  and  general  lack  of  the  requisite 
means,  were  pleaded  by  those  opposed  to  the  rupture.  But 
Mr.  Clay,  in  the  towering  majesty  and  strength  of  an  intellectual 
giant,  took  all  the  obstacles  and  objections  which  their  combined 
I'orce  could  bring  forward,  in  his  powerful  grasp,  and  compressed 
them  into  a  nut-shell,  entirely  divested  of  their  intimidating  power. 
Among  those  opposed  to  war  was  Mr.  Randolph.  '  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's intellect  was  then  in  its  vigor,  and  the  elTort  which  he 
made  in  opposition  to  the  report  of  the  committee  was  perliaj)s 
the  greatest  in  his  whole  congressional  life.  The  extensive 
resources  of  his  mind,  the  stately  march  of  his  eloquent  periods,  the 
startling  Hashes  of  his  indignation,  and  the  sneering  devil  that 
lurked  in  his  tone  and  look,  rendered  him  an  opponent  at  that 
day,  whom  it  was  by  no  means  safe  to  encounter.  Mr.  Clay  was 
the  only  man  in  the  house,  who  could  dash  aside,  with  unerring 
certainty,  the  weapons  of  this  Ishmael.' 

On  the  sixth  of  December  the  house  resolved  itself  into  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  and  took  up  the  report.  After  a  brief  speech 
from  Mr.  Porter,  elucidating  and  maintaining  its  positions  and  reso- 
lutions, it  was  adopted.  It  furnished  ground  of  discussion  in  the 
house  for  several  days,  warmly  and  vigorously  sustained  by  its 
friends,  and  violently  opposed  by  its  enemies.  Among  the  latter, 
Mr.  Randolph  rendered  himself  the  most  conspicuous,  both  by  his 
anti-republican  and  eccentric  views,  and  the  hostility  evinced  by 
him  towards  all  who  dissented  from  them,  whom  he  visited 
with  the  most  bitter  personal  invective.  His  fertile  imagination 
conjured  up  a  host  of  reasons,  to  deter  us  from  embarking  in  the 
offensive  war,  which  the  report  recommended.  He  threatened  the 
advocates  of  it  with  the  total  loss  of  their  political  power,  and 
magnified  the  might  of  England  to  an  overwhelming  extent; 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  far  more  appropriate  to  approach  her 
in  a  ,suppliant  position,  with  downcast  looks  and  folded  arms, 
than  to  rush  with  shield  and  buckler  and  rashly  dare  her  to  the 
conflict.  He  seemed  to  sympathize  with  Great  Britain,  deprecating 
that  censure  heaped  upon  her  as  unjust,  and  advocated  the 
policy  of  farther  negotiations  with  her.  His  arguments,  and 
those  of  his  friends,  were,  however,  unavailing,  and  when  the 
debate  ceased,  the  resolutions  were  separately  adopted  by  large 
majorities. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  December,  the  house  again  resolved  itseli 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  a  bill  from  the  senate  providing 
for  the  raising  of  twenty-five  thousand  troops.  Mr.  Breckenridge 
being  in  the  chair,  an  opportunity  was  furnished  Mr.  Clay  to 
express  his  views  in  relation  to  it,  which  he  embraced.  Among 
those  in  favor  of  war  in  the  house,  much  diversity  of  opinion 
prevailed  in  regard  to  the  number  of  men  it  was  desirable  to  raise. 
Many  were    in  favor    of  fifteen  thousand  only  —  a   force    in    hia 
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estimation  by  far  too  small  to  meet  the  exigences  which  had  then 
arisen,  and  would  be  likely  to  arise.  The  secretary  ol  war,  i)i  his 
report,  had  stated  that  at  least  twelve  thousand  troops  would  be 
wanted  for  tlie  sole  purpose  of  garrisoning  the  fortresses  on  the 
sea-board.  During  the  progress  of  the  proposed  war,  it  might  be 
deemed  important  to  attack  and  subjugate  Quebec  in  Canada,  in 
wliich  case  it  would  be  necessary,  he  contended,  to  })ost  in  the 
various  military  stations  of  strength  on  the  route,  a  considerable 
number  of  men,  to  retain  their  possession.  Allowances  he 
thought  should  be  made  for  the  various  contingences  probable  to 
occur,  always  incident  to  the  operations  of  an  army,  and  calcula- 
ted to  diminish  iheir  number.  Even  if  the  projected  invasion  of 
the  British  Provinces  siiould  be  abandoned,  Mr.  Clay  contended 
that  the  single  circumstance  of  the  immense  extent  of  frontier  to 
be  guarded,  rendered  it  obvious  thai  twenty-five  thousand  m.eti 
would  constitute  a  force  by  no  means  too  large.  Inasmuch  as  it 
was  the  painful  but  imperative  duty  of  America  to  strike  the  blow, 
he  was  in  favor  of  so  concentrating  her  energies,  that  when  it  fell, 
there  would  remain  no  necessity  for  its  repetition.  Subsequent 
events  have  proved  his  policy  both  wise  and  sagacious. 

Mr.  Randolph  mingled  his  erratic  and  visionary  views  in  the 
discussion,  and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  to  foment  prejudice 
against  a  regular  army ;  the  effect  of  which  would  be  worse  than 
tliat  of  the  locusts  of  Egy})t,  famishing,  impoverishing,  and  de- 
luging the  country  with  blood,  and  erect  a  throne  to  some  idol 
conqueror.  Said  Mr.  Clay  in  reply,  '  I  am  not  the  advocate  of 
standing  armies:  but  the  standing  armies  which  excite  most 
my  fears,  are  those  which  are  kept  up  in  time  of  peace.  I  confess 
1  do  not  perceive  any  real  source  of  danger  in  a  military  force  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the  United  States,  provided  only  for 
a  state  of  war,  even  supposing  it  to  be  corrupted,  and  its  arms 
turned  by  the  ambition  of  its  leaders  against  the  freedom  of  the 
country.  I  see  abundant  security  against  any  such  treasonable 
attempt.  The  diffusion  of  information  among  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  constitutes  a  powin-ful  safeguard  The  American  char- 
acter has  been  much  abused  by  Europeans,  whose  tourists,  whether 
on  horse  or  foot,  in  verse  and  prose  have  united  in  depreciating  it 
It  is  true  ^ve  do  not  exhibit  as  many  signal  instances  of  scientific 
acquirement  in  this  country,  as  are  furnished  in  the  old  world,  but 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people  possess  more 
intelligence  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe.  Such  a  people, 
consisting  of  upwards  of  seven  millions,  afTording  a  physical 
power  of  about  a  million  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and 
ardeiitiy  devoted  to  liberty,  cannot  be  subdued  by  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  wide  extent  of  country  over 
which  we  are  spread,  is  another  security.  In  other  countries, 
France  and  England  for  example,  the  fall  of  Paris  or  London  is 
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tl  e  fall  of  the  ira  ion.  Here  are  no  such  daiii^fcrous  aafinvwationrt 
of  people.  New  Yorlc,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  and  every 
city  on  the  Atlantic,  may  be  subdued  by  a  usurper,  and  lie  will 
have  made  but  a  small  advance  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  [)ur- 
pose.  Even  let  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Alleghany,  submit 
to  the  ambition  of  some  daring  chief,  and  tba  liberty  of  the  Union 
will  be  still  unconquered.  It  will  find  successful  support  from 
the  west.  A  great  portion  of  the  militia,  nearly  the  whole,  I 
understand,  of  JMassachusetts,  have  arms  in  their  hands,  and  I 
ti'ust  in  God  that  this  gi*eat  object  will  be  persevered  in,  till  every 
man  in  the  nation  can  proudly  shoulder  the  musket,  which  is  to 
defend  his  country  and  himself.  A  people  having,  besides  th(; 
benefit  of  one  general  government,  other  local  governments  in  full 
operation,  capable  of  exerting  and  commanding  gTcat  portions  oi' 
the  physical  powei',  all  of  which  must  be  prostated  before  our  con- 
stitution is  subverted  —  such  a  people  have  nothing  to  fear  from  a 
petty  contemptible  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  regulars.' 

Many  of  the  opposition  affected  to  believe  that  the  interests  of 
the  country  would  not  be  subserved,  whether  the  war  eventuated 
in  her  favor,  or  that  of  her  enemy ;  they  could  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it;  to  which  ]VIi\  Clay  said,  '  I  will  ask  what  are  we  no! 
to  lose  by  peace  ?  —  commerce,  character,  a  nation's  best  treasure 
and  honor  I  If  pecuniary  considerations  alone  are  to  govern,  there 
are  suilicient  motives  for  the  war.  Our  revenue  is  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  the  belligerent  edicts,  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars. 
The  year  preceding  the  embargo,  it  was  sixteen.  Take  away  the 
orders  in  council,  it  will  again  mount  up  to  sixteen  millions.  By 
continuing,  therefore,  in  peace  —  if  the  mongrel  situation  in  which 
we  are  deserves  that  denomination  —  we  lose  annually,  in  revenue 
alone,  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Gentlemen  will  say,  repeal  the  law 
of  non-importation.  If  the  United  States  were  capable  of  that 
perfidy,  the  revenue  would  not  be  restored  to  its  former  state,  the 
orders  in  council  continuing.  Without  an  export  trade,  which  these 
orders  prevent,  inevitable  ruin  will  ensue  if  we  import  as  freely  as 
we  did  prior  to  the  embargo.  A  nation  that  carries  on  an  import 
trade  without  an  export  trade  to  support  it,  must  in  the  end  be  as 
certainly  bankrupt,  as  the  individual  would  be  who  incuiTed  an 
annual  expenditure  without  an  income.' 

Mr.  Clay  contended  that  England,  in  assigning  the  cause  of  her 
aggressions  to  be  the  punishment  of  France,  w'ith  whom  she  was 
at  war,  was  practicing  a  deceptive  part;  that  this  was  her  ostensi- 
ble and  not  real  course.  It  was  her  inordinate  desire  of  supremacy 
on  the  seas,  which  could  not  brook  any  appearance  of  rivalry,  that 
prompted  her  hostilities.  She  saw  in  your  numberless  ships, 
which  whitened  every  sea,  in  your  hundred  and  twenty  thv^usand 
gallant  tars,  the  seeds  of  a  naval  force,  which,  in  thiily  years,  would 
ri\al  her  on  her  own  element.     She  therefore  commenced  the  odious 
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system  of  impressment^  of  ivhich  no  langvage  can  paint  my  execra- 
tion! She  DARED  tu  attempt  the  subversion  of  the  personal  freedor.i 
of  your  mariners  !^ 

He  closed  by  expressing  his  decided  conviction  of  the  justice  of 
the  underlalcing,  and  hoping  that  unless  redress  M^as  obtained  by 
peaceable  means  speedily,  war  would  be  resorted  to  before  the 
close  of  the  session. 

On  the  fourth  of  January  following,  the  bill  passed  the  house, 
after  several  ineiTeclual  attempts  to  introduce  amendments,  by  a 
vote  of  ninety-four  to  thirty-four,  several  voting  for,  who  at  the 
commencement  of  the  discussion  were  bitterly  opposed  to  it. 
This  was  the  initiatory  step  taken  by  the  government  in  relation 
to  the  war. 

On  the  twenty-second  of  the  same  month,  the  committee  to 
whom  that  portion  of  the  president's  message  was  refen-ed  that 
contemplated  a  naval  establishment,  reported  a  bill  in  favor  of  its 
increase.  To  this  also  Mr.  Clay  gave  his  most  vigorous  support, 
advocating  the  construction  of  several  warlike  vessels,  combating 
the  many  specious  objections  of  those  opposed  to  its  increase,  and 
showed  clearly  their  fallacy.  He  described  three  degi'ees  of  naval 
power.  The  first  was  one  of  sufficient  magnitude  and  strength  as 
would  enable  us  to  go  forth  and  successfully  cope  with  that  of  any 
belligerent  nation  on  the  globe.  But  such  a  force,  he  contended, 
it  was  out  of  the  power  oi'  the  American  nation  to  raise,  neither 
under  her  present  circumstances  was  it  particularly  desirable. 

The  second,  was  one  by  which  we  should  be  able  to  beat  off 
any  naval  force  or  armament  which  Great  Britain,  or  any  other 
nation,  might  be  able  to  send  to  and  permanently  station  on  oui' 
coasts.  'J'he  force  requisite  would  be  about  one  third  of  that 
despatched  by  the  foreign  nation,  according  to  nautical  experience. 
He  estimated  that  twelve  line-of-battle  ships  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
frigates  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  at  bay  the  most  formidable 
fieet  England  could  send  against  us  and  maintain  in  American 
waters,  during  her  conflict  with  European  powe-rs.  A  naval  force 
like  that,  however,  he  admitted  could  not  be  raised  then,  but  he 
urged  congi'ess  to  take  such  measures  as  should  secure  its  con- 
struction as  soon  as  possible,  and  estimated  that  its  com]:)lelion 
might  be  confidently  expected  in  a  few  years.  To  him  there  was 
nothing  in  the  vast  extent  of  Great  Britain's  naval  resources  intim- 
idating. He  iTiaintained  that  her  great  distance  from  us,  the 
perils  which  would  environ  a  squadron  on  a  foreign  shore,  and  th.e 
ease  with  w^hich,  from  the  extent  of  our  sea-coast,  we  could  harass 
or  escape  an  enemy,  furnished  proof  sufficient  to  convince  any 
unprejudiced  mind,' that  we  should  be  able  very  soon  to  assemble 
a  navy  capable  of  maintaining  all  our  maritime  rights  and  interests. 
The.  correctness  of  IMi'.  Clay's  views  has  since  been  amply  veri- 
fied, and  tlie  accuracy  with  which  he  foresaw  and  foretold  future. 
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events  shows  him  to  have  been  gifted  with  no  ordinary  degree  (4 
prescience. 

The  third  degree  of  naval  force,  Mr.  Clay  regarded  as  entirely 
in  the  power  of  the  nation  to  raise  and  sustain.  It  was  a  force 
competent  to  prevent  any  single  vessel,  however  large,  from  inter- 
rupting our  coasting  trade,  from  entering  onr  harbors,  and  levying 
contributions  from  onr  large  cities.  This  he  argued  and  proved 
was  within  the  immediale  means  of  the  nation,  although  vigor- 
ously opposed  by  those  hostile  to  the  war.  He  triumphed,  how- 
ever, singularly  over  them,  reprobating  with  severity  the  policy 
that  refused  to  provide  against  any  dangers  because  it  could  not 
guard  against  all.  'If,'  said  he,  'we  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
gathered  wolves  of  the  forest,  shall  we  put  up  with  the  barking 
impudence  of  every  petty  cur  that  trips  across  our  way  ?  ' 

It  was  Mr.  Clay's  ardent  desire  to  provide  a  navy  whose  power 
should  be  commensurate  with  the  inierest  it  was  designed  to  pro- 
tect. This,  our  limited  means  in  actual  possession,  the  unavaila- 
bility of  those  in  our  immediate  vicinity,  but  above  all,  the  depress- 
ing tendency  on  our  linancial  department  of  those  measures 
of  inhuman  cruelty  towards  our  mariners  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  arbitrary  commercial  e>;a(tions  on  the  other  by  transatlantic 
powers,  forbade  us  to  expect.  His  remarks  at  that  time  in  rela- 
tion to  this  branch  of  our  national  defence,  are  worthy  of  the  most 
attentive  perusal.  They  abound  with  lucid  argument,  beautiful 
illustration,  and  convincing  demonslraiion,  with  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  speech  of  similar  length  more  replete. 

It  was  an  invariable  rule  with  Mr.  Clay,  from  which  we  find  no 
instance  of  his  deviation,  whenever  he  investigated  a  measure  of  a 
public  nature,  to  determine  first  accurately  its  bearing  upon  the 
whole  community  ;  how  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
would  be  affected  by  its  introduction  ;  and  in  the  second  place  to 
graduate  his  efforts  accordingly.  Although  rich  in  mental  resources, 
possessing  an  inexhaustible  intellectual  minf^.  and  an  unfailing 
fountain  of  eloquence,  he  never  drew  largely  on  these  when  a 
subject  of  chimerical  sectional  importance  came  before  him.  It 
was  only  when  one  involving  the  public  honor  or  dishonor  arose 
—  one  on  which  the  destinies  of  the  republic  were  suspended  — 
one  which  aimed  at  subverting  or  upholding  the  liberties  of  the 
])eople  —  that  he  made  great  drafts  on  them.  He  never  wandered 
through  the  interminable  wildi;  of  diffuse  debate,  undetermined 
and  undirected.  As  a  skilful  p'.iysician  ascertains  the  state  of  his 
patient  before  prescribing  for  him,  so  Mr.  Clay,  previous  to  legisla- 
tion, carefully  scanned  the  social,  civil,  and  political  condition  of 
the  whole  region  for  which  he  was  to  legislate,  and  then,  without 
any  meandering  or  circumlocution,  procured  and  applied  the  appro- 
priate remedy.  Though  often  found  amid  the  dust  of  debate,  it 
was  not  of  his  own  raising.  The  caballers  of  faction,  the  more 
vol..  I.  8 
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easily  lo  accomplish  their  base  designs,  ohvn  darkened  the  political 
alraosphere,  which  one  blast  of  his  elocjuence  seldom  failed  to 
purify.  Perhaps  at  no  previous  period  in  our  political  history 
were  demagogues,  both  in  and  out  of  congi'ess,  more  busily  or 
violently  engaged  than  at  this.  Disclosures  of  the  most  astound- 
'ug  character  had  been  made,  and  were  making,  by  which  it  ap- 
[)eared  that  there  were  those  who  waited  only  for  a  suitable  occa- 
sion lo  barter  away  their  country's  freedom  for  foreign  gold.  The 
arguments  of  those  who  opposed  an  increase  of  our  navy  were  of 
such  a  nature  as  lo  cause  their  patriotism  to  be  questioned.  Not- 
wilhstanding  it  was  a  fact  which  could  not  be  concealed,  that  our 
sea-coast  was  entirely  defenceless  and  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  a 
hostile  nation,  and  our  commerce  crippled,  many  contended  lliat 
nothing  beneficial  could  be  realized  from  such  increase,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  our  foreign  commerce  was  not  worth 
protecting.  Mr.  Clay  was  convinced  that  it  was  the  most  provi- 
dent measure  that  could  under  the  then  existing  circumstances  be 
adopted,  and  advocated  it  wilh  a  zeal  and  energy  that  knew  no 
bounds.  He  demonstrated  its  necessity,  not  only  to  the  Atlantic 
states,  but  to  the  vast  west.  '  If,'  said  he,  'there  be  a  point  more 
than  any  other  in  the  United  States  demanding  the  aid  of  naval 
protection,  that  point  is  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  whole  western  country  are  dependent  on  this  single 
outlet  for  tlieir  surplus  productions.  These  productions  can  Ix' 
transported  in  no  other  way.  Close  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  their  export  trade  is  annihilated.  Abandon  all  idea  of  pro- 
tecting by  maratime  force  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  we  shall 
hold  the  inestimable  right  of  the  navigation  of  that  river  by  the 
most  precarious  tenm'e.  The  whole  commerce  of  the  Mississippi, 
a  commerce  that  is  destined  to  be  the  richest  that  was  ever 
borne  by  a  single  stream,  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  single 
ship  lying  off  the  Balize !  Can  gentlemen,  particularly  from 
the  western  country,  contemplate  such  possible,  nay  probable 
events,  without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  commencement  of 
such  a  naval  establishment  as  will  effectually  protect  the  Missis- 
sippi ?  '  He  showed  the  intimate  connection  of  commerce  with  a 
navy,  by  saying  that  'a  marine  is  the  natural,  the  appro])riate 
guardian  of  foreign  commerce.  The  shepherd  and  his  faithful 
dog  are  not  more  necessary  to  guard  the  flocks  that  browse  and 
gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain.  Neglect  to  provide  the  one. 
and  you  must  abandon  the  other.  Suppose  the  expected  war  with 
Great  Britain  is  commenced  —  you  enter  and  subjugate  Canada, 
and  she  still  refuses  to  do  you  justice  —  what  other  possible  mode 
will  remain  to  operate  on  the  enemy,  but  upon  that  element  where 
alone  you  can  come  in  contact  with  her  ?  And  if  you  do  not 
prepare  to  protect  there  your  OAvn  commerce  and  to  assail  his, 
•will  he  not  sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel  bearing  your  llag, 
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and  destroy  evca  the  coasting  trade  ? '  To  the  arguiueut  that 
foreign  ti'adc  was  not  worth  protecting,  he  asked,  '  What  is  this 
foreign  commerce  that  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ?  It 
has  with  very  triiling  aid  from  other  sources,  defrayed  the  expen- 
ses of  the  government  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  con- 
iititulion,  maintained  an  expensive  and  successful  wax  with  the 
Indians,  a  war  with  the  Barbary  powers,  a  quasi  war  with 
France,  sustained  the  charges  of  suppressing  two  insuiTCCtions, 
and  extinguishing  upwai'ds  of  forty-six  millions  of  the  public  debt. 
In  revenue,  it  has  since  the  year  1789  yielded  one  hundred  and 
ninety-one  millions  of  dollars.'  Alluding  to  the  eminent  danger 
of  our  commercial  metropolis,  he  remarked,  '  Is  there  a  reflecting 
man  in  the  nation  who  would  not  charge  congress  with  a  culpable 
neglect  of  its  duty,  if  for  the  want  of  such  a  force  a  single  ship 
were  to  bombard  one  of  our  cities  ?  Would  not  every  honorable 
member  of  the  committee  inflict  on  himself  the  bitterest  reproaches, 
if  by  failing  to  make  an  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  gallant 
little  navy,  a  single  British  vessel  should  place  New  York  under 
conti'ibution  ? ' 

Ml'.  Clay's  arguments  went  home  to  the  hearts  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  house  with  most  convincing  energy,  dispelling  the 
dense  cloud  of  prejudice  which  interested  faction,  strongly  con- 
trolled by  foreign  influence,  had  succeeded  in  raising,  driving  his 
opponents  froni  their  sti'ong  holds  of  open  opposition,  and  drag- 
ging from  their  hiding  places  those  who  were  dealing  their  blows 
in  secret.  He  succeeded  in  causing  the  congressional  ])ulsations 
to  be  in  unison  with  his  own  —  to  pass  the  bill  by  a  liandsome 
majority.  Thus  an  appropriation  was  secm-ed  for  repairing  and 
enlarging  the  shield  of  our  protection,  that  it  might  be  able  to 
meet  and  ward  off  the  blow  that  seemed  about  to  descend  upon 
us,  secured  mainly  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay. 
The  result  was  in  complete  accordance  with  his  far-seeing  sagac- 
ity. Augmented  and  e({uipped  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
bUl,  ouv  navy  was  sent  forth  to  battle  and  to  victory.  With  the 
cry  of  our  impressed  and  suffering  seamen,  mingled  soon  the 
joyful  notes  of  triumph ;  release  speedily  succeeded ;  aggi'ession 
ceased,  and  beneath  the  '  star  spangled  banner,'  resj^ected  and 
honored,  our  merchantmen  pursued  their  way  to  traffic  where 
they  pleased  unmolested. 

Most  of  the  state  legislatures  signilied  their  approval  of  the 
measures  adopted  by  congi'ess  in  relation  to  the  war  by  corres- 
ponding resolutions.  Kentucky  early  regarded  with  just  indigj.'a- 
lion  the  tyrannical  treatment  of  Great  Britain,  and  evinc^ed  a 
disposition  to  resort  immediately  to  coercive  measures  for  redress, 
and  guarantied  her  support  to  the  extent  of  her  ability  to  any 
course  the  general  government  might  think  proper  to  pursue.  She 
declared  that  '  should  we  tamely  submit,  the  world  ought  to  despise 
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US  —  we  should  despise  oiii'selves — England  herself  would 
despis(i  us.'  In  view  of  llie  prospect  of  immediate  rupture,  she 
resolved  that  '  the  state  of  Kentucky,  to  the  last  mite  of  her  strength 
and  resources,  will  contribute  them  to  maintain  the  contest  and  sup- 
port the  right  of  their  coanti-y  against  such  lawless  violations,  and  that 
the  citizens  of  Kentucivy  are  prepared  to  take  the  field  when  called  on.' 

After  the  passage  of  the  navy  bill,  which  was  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1812,  congress  w"as  employed  with  matters  pertaining  to 
our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  in  all  of  which  Mr,  Clay  exhib- 
ited untiring  energy  and  unflagging  zeal.  In  the  language  of 
another,  '  in  all  of  them  Mr.  Clay  was  the  champion  and  the  guide 
of  the  democratic  party.  No  difficulties  could  weary  or  withstand 
his  energies.  He  moved  in  majesty,  for  he  moved  in  strength. 
Like  the  Carthaginian  chief  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  he  kept 
his  place  in  front  of  his  comrades,  putting  aside  with  a  giant 
effort  every  obstacle  that  opposed,  his  progTCss,  applauding  the 
foremost  of  his  followers,  and  rousing  those  who  lingered  by  words 
of  encouragement  or  reproach,  until  he  succeeded  in  posting  them 
upon  a  moral  eminence  from  which  they  could  look  down  upon 
the  region  where  their  prowess  was  to  meet  its  long  expected 
reward.' 

On  the  first  day  of  April  ensuing,  the  following  document 
was  transmitted  by  the  president  to  congress  : 

'  Considering  it  as  expedient  under  existing  circumstances  and 
prospects,  that  a  general  embargo  be  laid  on  all  vessels  now  in 
port,  or  hereafter  arriving,  for  the  period  of  sixty  days,  I  recom- 
mend the  immediate  passage  of  a  law  to  that  effect.' 

Mr.  Porter,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
to  whom  the  message  was  referred,  reported  a  bill,  and  the  house 
went  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  to  consider  it.  A  warm  and 
protracted  discussion  ensued,  and  Mr.  Clay  was  among  the  first  to 
come  forward  and  express  his  hearty  concurrence  with  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Madison  relative  to  the  embargo.  '  I  approve  of  it,'  said 
he,  '  because  it  is  to  be  viewed  as  a  direct  precursor  to  war.  As 
an  American  and  a  member  of  that  house,  he  felt  proud  that  the 
executive  had  recommended  the  measure.' 

As  a  matter  in  course,  those  who  opposed  war  opposed  tlie 
embargo,  which  was  obviously  intended  as  a  step  preparatory  to  it, 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  place  our  commercial  interests  in  a  secure 
condition,  so  that  when  hostilities  should  actually  commence,  our 
trading  vessels  should  not  be  in  a  situation  to  become  an  easy 
])rey  to  British  cruisers.  Among  the  most  rabid  was  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, who  denounced  the  embargo,  and  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Clay,  declared  it  a  subterfuge  —  a  retreat  from  battle  —  and  not  a 
step  preparatory  to  war.  '  Sir,'  said  he,  '  we  are  now  in  secret 
conclave.  The  eyes  of  the  world  are  not  upon  us,  but  the  eyes  of  God 
behold  our  doings.     He  knows  the  spirit  of  our  minds.     Shall  we 
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deliberale  on  this  subject  in  llio  sj^irit  of  sobriety  and  candor,  or 
with  that  spirit  which  has  too  often  characterized  our  discussions 
like  the  present?  We  oiight  1o  realize  that  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  that  God  who  knows  our  thoughts  and  motives,  and  to  whom 
we  must  render  an  account  for  tlie  deeds  done  in  the  body.  What 
new  cause  of  war  or  of  an  embargo  has  arisen  within  the  last 
twelve  months  ?  The  ailair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled  ;  no  new 
principles  of  blockade  have  been  interpolated  in  the  laws  of  na- 
tions. Every  man  of  candor  would  ask  why  we  did  not  then  go 
to  war  twelve  months  ago.'  He  said  that  the  honorable  speaker 
was  laboring  under  a  mistake  by  declaring  that  the  message  was 
for  war ;  tiiat  he  (Mr.  Randolph)  had  'too  much  reliance  on  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  the  president  to  believe  that  he  would  be 
guilty  of  such  gi'oss  and  unparalleled  treason.' 

Mr.  Clay  replied  in  a  becoming  manner,  in  language  that  fell 
upon  the  house  burning  with  the  fire  of  his  patriotic  eloquence. 
'  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  need  not  have  reminded  them  in 
the  manner  he  had  of  that  Being  who  watched  over  and  surroun- 
ded them.  From  this  sentiment  we  should  draw  very  different 
conclusions  from  those  which  occurred  to  him.  It  ought  to  influ- 
ence them  to  that  patriotism  and  to  a  display  of  those  high  quali- 
fications, so  much  more  honorable  to  the  human  character.  The 
gentleman  asks  what  new  cause  of  war  has  been  avowed  ?  The 
affair  of  the  Chesapeake  is  settled,  to  be  sure  ;  but  only  to  paralyse 
the  spirit  of  the  country.  Has  Great  Britain  abstained  from  im- 
pressing our  seamen  —  from  depredating  upon  our  property? 
We  have  complete  proof  in  her  capture  of  our  ships,  in  her  excit- 
ing our  frontier  Indians  to  hostility,  and  in  her  sending  an  emis- 
sary to  our  cities  to  excite  civil  war,  that  she  will  do  every  thing  to 
destroy  us.  Our  resolution  and  spirit  are  our  only  dependence. 
Although  I  feel  warm  upon  this  subject,  I  pride  myseh'"  upon 
those  feelings,  and  should  despise  myself  if  I  were  destitute  of 
them.' 

Mr.  Randolph  still  persisted  in  his  intemperate  opposition,  aver- 
ring that  public  sentiment  was  not  in  favor  of  either  the  embargo 
or  war,  and  said  that  he  had  '  known  gentlemen  not  inferior  in 
gallantry,  in  wisdom,  in  experience,  in  the  talents  of  a  statesman, 
to  any  upon  the  floor,  consigned  to  oblivion  for  advocating  a  war 
upon  the  public  sentiment.'  That  the  public  mind  was  averse  to 
these  measures,  Mr.  Clay  proved  to  be  not  true,  by  citing  the  great 
unanimity  in  the"  southern  and  western  states,  among  both  federal- 
ists and  republicans,  and  the  unequivocal  resolutions  of  fovrteen 
state  legislatures  in  favor  of  both.  If  possible,  Mr.  Randolph  was 
exceeded  in  the  fierceness  of  his  opposition  by  Mr.  Josiah  Quincy 
of  Massachiisetts  ;  at  least  by  the  low  and  scurrilous  language  in 
which  he  expressed  it.  He  condemned  the  embargo  as  treason- 
able to  the   interests  of   the  nation,    as  absurd    and  contrary    to 
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common  sense.  He  boasted  of  having  sent,  in  connection  with 
his  colleagues,  expresses  to  the  eastern  cities,  in  the  expectation 
that  an  embargo  would  be  laid,  that  information  to  that  effect 
might  be  given  to  merchants,  so  that  they  could  obtain  clearances 
for  their  vessels  before  it  should  take  effect.  Said  he,  '  we  did  it 
to  escape  into  the  jaws  of  the  British  lion  and  of  the  French  tiger, 
which  are  places  of  repose,  of  joy  and  delight,  when  compared 
with  the  grasp  and  fang  of  this  hyena  embargo.  Loolv  now  upon 
the  river  below  Alexandria,  and  you  will  see  the  sailors  towing 
down  their  vessels  as  from  a  pestilence,  against  wind  and  tide, 
anxious  to  escape  from  a  country  which  would  destroy  instead  of 
preserving  them.  I  object  to  it  because  it  is  no  efficient  prepara- 
tion, because  it  is  not  a  progress  to\vards  honorable  war,  but  a 
subterfuge  from  the  question.  If  w^e  must  perish,  let  us  perish  by 
any  hand  except  our  own  ;  any  fate  is  better  than  self-slaughter.' 

In  meeting  the  storm  of  opposition  which  raged  like  a  tempest 
around  him,  Mr.  Clay  is  represented  to  have  been  '  a  flame  of  fire.' 
He  had  now  brought  congi^ess  to  the  verge  of  what  he  conceived 
to  be  a  ^var  for  liberty  and  honor,  and  his  voice,  inspired  by  the 
occasion,  ran  through  the  capitol  like  a  trumpet-tone  sounding  for 
the  onset.  On  the  subject  of  the  policy  of  the  embargo,  his  elo- 
quence, like  a  Roman  phalanx,  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  he 
put  to  shame  those  of  his  opponents  who  flouted  the  government 
as  being  unprepared  for  war.  '  Why  is  il,'  he  exclaimed,  indig- 
nantly, '  that  we  are  no  better  prepared  ?  Because  the  gentlemen 
themselves  have  thrown  every  possible  obstacle  in  our  w^ay  I 
They  have  opposed  the  raising  of  an  army  —  the  fitting  out  of  a 
naval  annament  —  the  fortification  of  our  frontiers — and  now 
talk  of  the  madness  of  engaging  in  a  war  for  which  we  are  not 
prepared  I  It  is  aslced  what  new  cause  of  war  ?  In  reply  I  will 
ask  what  old  cause  of  war  is  avenged  ?  Has  Great  Britain 
abstained  from  impressing  our  seamen  ?  I  have  no  doubt  but 
that  the  late  Indian  hostilities  on  the  Wabash  were  excited  by 
the  British.     Is  not  this  cause  of  war  ?' 

There  was  no  withstanding  his  eloquent  and  patriotic  appeals. 
They  made  every  heart  in  the  house  vibrate  and  glow  with  intense 
desire  to  arouse  and  avenge  the  aggi-avated  abuse  heaped  upon  us 
by  our  foreign  foe. 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procure  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
by  extending  the  embargo  to  ninety  days,  it  passed  liy  a  vote  of 
seventy  to  forty-one.  It  was  then  sent  to  the  senate,  which  introduced 
the  amendment  proposed  in  the  house,  which  was  adopted  by  it,  and 
after  receiving  the  signature  of  the  president,  it  became  the  law  of 
'he  land  on  the  fourth  day  of  April. 

Now  war  had  become  the  settled  policy  of  the  nation  ;  indeed 
the  first  initiatory  step  was  taken.  The  Rubicon  had  been  approached, 
and   not  to  cross   it  would   entail  disgrace.       Congress,  therefore. 
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scl  vigorously  about  j^reparing  for  war.  The  tardy  procedure 
of  government  in  bringing  the  subject  to  a  crisis,  it  wa«i 
thought  would  operate  prejudicially  in  its  prosecution,  l)y  allow- 
ing the  eagerness  and  zeal  then  so  prevalent  for  the  conflict  to 
subside.  A  result  of  the  correspondence  then  going  on  between 
America  and  England,  and  which  was  continued  after  the  embargo 
had  taken  effect,  was,  to  render  undecided  a  large  and  patriotic 
portion  of  the  people,  who  were  earnest  in  demanding  redress, 
but  as  long  as  there  was  the  slightest  prospect  of  obtaining  it  by 
negotiation,  chose  to  delay  rather  than  meet  the  expenses  and 
horrors  of  war.  Hopes  were  entertained,  from  time  to  time,  by  the 
tone  of  the  British  minister's  communications,  that  all  dift'erences 
between  the  two  nations  ^vould  be  pacifically  arranged.  But  it 
soon  appeared  obvious,  that  nothing  satisfactory  would  be  pro- 
posed by  him,  that  Great  Britain  had  an  ulterior  object  in  view,  in 
causing  such  expectations  to  be  created,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  abandon  at  once,  and  forever,  all  reliance  upon  this  mode 
of  procedure,  resorted  to  froiu  motives  of  the  most  amicable 
nature,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  pursued  so  long  and 
faithfully,  yet  ineffectuUy.  Hope  finally  fled,  though  reluctantly 
and  with  a  heavy  heart,  casting  many  '  a  lingering  look  behind," 
and  'grim  visaged  war'  assumed  her  place.  The  most  amicably 
disposed  threw  down  the  olive  branch,  and  seized  the  sword. 
Remonstrance,  entreaty,  argument,  aPid  forbearance  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  nation,  conscious  of  the  righteousness  of  her 
cause,  arose,  buckled  on  her  armor,  and  appealed  to  the  God  of 
battles  for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights. 

Mv.  Clay  was  one  of  a  deputation  appointed  to  wait  upon  Mr. 
Madison,  to  urge  upon  him  the  pressing  necessity  of  making 
speedy  and  efficient  preparation  for  the  event  which  would  inevi- 
tably occur.  The  views  of  congress,  and  of  the  country  generally, 
relative  to  the  subject  of  war,  he  spread  before  the  president, 
argued  that  it  was  impolitic  to  waste  any  more  time  in  fruitless 
negotiation,  and  expressed  his  sincere  conviction,  that,  with  their 
present  resources,  and  those  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves, 
judiciously  employed,  as  they  would  be  by  patriotic  and  indignant 
freemen,  no  alarming  apprehensions  need  be  entertained  respecting 
the  nature  of  the  result.  The  muscular  and  mental  energies  of  a 
free  and  united  yeomanry  of  an  independent  and  enlightened 
nation,  arrayed  in  defence  of  home  and  every  thing  that  made 
it  hapj:)y,  he  believed  constituted  a  force  invincible  —  one  that  could 
not  be  crushed  by  the  hireling  soldiery  of  the  combined  powers  of 
Europe. 

The  president,  though  inclined  to  advance  with  extreme  caution, 
whose  trepidation  \yas  increased  by  several  members  of  his  cabinet 
opposed  to  warlike  movements,  was  nerved  with  fresh  courage  and 
fired  with  fresh    patriotism,  by  the  energetic  remarks  of  Mr.   Clay. 
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and  indnc(^d  to  hasten  the  blow  from  the  axe  of  executive  power, 
which  alone  could  burst  ihe  bands  which  bound  and  restrained  the 
thunderbolt  of  war. 

About  this  time,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  prerogative, 
iVIr.  Clay  became  entangled  in  a  disagreeable  coniroversy  with  Mr, 
Randolph,  This  gentleman,  though  possessing  talents  and  elo- 
quence of  a  high  order,  employed  them  in  such  a  manner  as 
o  make  himsell'  distinsruished  for  the  most  extravai^ant  eccentrici- 
ties  and  v/ild  vagaries.  There  had  existed  not  the  most  cordia' 
understanding  between  him  and  Mr.  Clay,  during  several  months 
previous.  Their  intercourse  was  not  very  uniform  ;  sometimes  it 
would  be  suspended  for  weeks,  when  not  a  word  would  be  spoken 
by  either  to  the  other.  The  great  difficulty  of  living  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  common  civility  even,  with  Mr.  Randolph,  caused  Mr. 
Clay  to  adopt  this  course.  He  did  not  desire  to  offend  the  capri- 
cious gentleman,  nor  to  place  himself  in  a  situation  to  receive 
offence  from  him.  Occasionally,  when  the  milk  of  human  kind- 
ness was  superabundant  in  his  heart,  Mr.  Randolph  would  approach, 
and  in  the  most  honied  accents  and  blandest  manner,  salute  Mi-. 
Clay  and  inquire  after  his  health,  with  every  demonstration  of 
regard. 

One  of  Mr.  Randolph's  peculiarities  w^as  exceeding  uneasiness 
under  restriction;  indeed,  he  seldom  quietly  submitted  to  any  par- 
liamentary restraint,  however  necessary  and  salutary.  He  regarded 
the  rules  of  the  house  as  trammels  and  shackles,  more  honored  by 
the  breach  than  observance,  and  struggled  violently  against  their 
entorcement  in  his  case.  During  the  day  previous  to  that  when 
the  controversy  mentioned  occurred,  Mr.  Clay,  in  conversing  with 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Randolph,  remarked  that  the  president  would  prob- 
ably transmit  a  message  to  congress,  recommending  a  declaration 
of  \var,  on  the  following  Monday.  This  information  was  comnui- 
nicated  to  Mr.VRandolph,  who  the  next  morn.ing  appeared  in  his 
seat,  and  commenced  one  of  his  usual  windy  harangues,  without 
submitting  any  motion  to  the  house.  After  discussing  some  lime 
the  subject  of  our  foreign  relations,  although  he  well  knew  that 
such  discussion  was  designed  to  be  strictly  private,  manifcstiiig 
more  than  his  accustomed  hostility  to  declaring  war  with  Cireat 
Britain,  and  zeal  in  justifying  her  cruelties  towards  the  United 
States,  he  was  called  to  order,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no 
resolutirn  before  the  hous'\  Mr.  Bibb,  iDcing  in  the  chair,  sufl'ered 
him  to  proceed.  SocM  after,  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  seat,  when  he 
was  again  called  to  order,  and  required  to  submit  his  motion  in 
writing  to  the  chair.  Mr.  Clay  observed  that  a  standing  rule  of  the 
hcaise  rendered  it  incumbent  on  any  meml)er  who  attempted  to 
address  it,  after  a  few  pertinent  prefatory  remarks,  to  submit  his 
proposition  in  due  form  to  the  house,  and  then  confine  his  remarks 
to  it.     '  My  proposition,'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  '  is  that  it  is  not  expe- 
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(Uent  at  this  time,  to  resort  to  a  war  \\  illi  (Ireat  Britaiti.'  lie. 
expressed  great  surprise  when  it  was  decided  liy  the  speaker  that 
he  conld  not  proceed  to  discuss  his  proposition  unless  it  was  sec- 
onded and  reduced  to  writing.  '  Then  I  appeal  from  that  decision.' 
The  speaker  briefly  stated  his  reasons  for  his  decision,  which  was 
sustained  by  a  vote  of  sixty-seven  to  forty-two.  '  Then,  sir,  under 
the  compulsion  to  submit  my  motion  in  writing,  I  oiler  it,'  said 
Mr.  Randolph.  The  speaker  replied,  '  there  is  no  compulsion  in 
the  case,  because  the  gentleman  may  or  may  not  oli'er  it,  at  iiis 
option.'  The  motion  was  read  from  the  chair,  and  the  speaker 
observed  that  the  house  must  first  agree  to  consider  it,  before  it 
could  be  in  order  to  debate  it.  From  this  decision  Mr.  Randolph 
appealed,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  withdrew  his  appeal. 
Mr.  Clay  made  a  brief  speech,  justifying  his  decision,  and  then 
put  the  question  whether  the  house  would  consider  Mr.  Randolph's 
resolution.    It  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  seventy-two  to  thirty-seven. 

Mr.  Randolph,  thus  compelled  to  take  his  seat,  was  greatJy  cha- 
grined. On  the  following  day  he  published  a  vindictive  address 
to  his  constituents,  in  which  he  inveighed  in  the  most  bitter  terms 
against  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  declaring  that  the  move- 
ments that  had  been  made  in  reference  to  war,  were  not  made  with 
the  intention  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  desired 
those  whom  he  represented  not  to  sanction  the  proposed  declara- 
tion. Freedom  of  speech  he  declared  had  been  invaded;  that  for 
the  first  time  in  the  person  of  their  representative  had  it  been  de- 
cided, that  silence  must  be  maintained  upon  t!ie  most  important 
subject  that  could  be  brought  forward  for  legislative  action.  He 
characterized  this  as  '  usurpation,  more  flagitious  than  any  which 
had  ever  been  practiced  under  the  reign  of  terror  by  the  father  ol 
the  sedition  laws,  and  the  people  must  interfere  and  apply  a  remedy 
or  bid  adieu  to  a  free  government  forever.' 

Mr.  Clay  noticed  this  singular  paper  in  a  communication  ovei 
his  own  name,  which  was  published  in  the  National  Intelligencer 
reviewing  briefly  the  controversy,  stating  the  grounds  of  his  action 
in  relation  to  it,  and  established  the  two  following  principles  : '  that  the 
house  had  a  right  to  know  through  its  organ,  the  specific  motioi. 
which  a  member  intends  making  before  he  undertakes  to  argue  it  at 
large,  and  that  it  reserves'  to  itself  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  deter- 
mining whether  it  will  consider  it  at  the  particular  time  when 
offered,  prior  to  his  thus  proceeding  to  argue  it.'  These  princi})les 
have  subseciuenfly  formed  the  rule  in  the  house  in  similar  cases,  the 
operation  of  which  has  tended,  in  no  small  degree,  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country,  by  restraining  within  proper  bounds  the 
freedom  of  debate. 

On  the  first  of  June,  the  president  despatched  to  the  house  a  mes- 
sage, containing  a  summary  statement  of  our  grievances  demand- 
ing reparation,  narrating  the  various  pacific  and  often  repeated 
VOL.  I.  9 
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allenii)ts  of  llie  United  States  to  adjust  all  existing  diinculties  with 
Great  Britain,  remarking  the  eold  indili'ereuce  or  haughty  repulse 
with  which  the  latter  had  invariably  met  the  amicable  advances  of 
t-he  former,  and  recommending  to  the  early  consideration  of  con- 
gress the  question  whether  the  United  States  should  '  continue 
jjassive  under  these  progressive  usurpations  and  these  accumulating 
V'.Tongs,  or  opposing  force  to  force  in  defence  of  their  natural 
righls,  should  commit  a  just  cause  into  the  hands  of  the  almighty 
disposer  of  events,'  An  'immediate  appeal  to  arms^  was  recom- 
mended in  a  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  to  whom 
the  message  was  referred,  on  the  eighteenth,  and  the  act  declaringwar 
passed  both  houses  of  congress  the  same  day,  and  on  the  nineteenth 
Mr.  Madison  issued  his  proclamation,  declai'ing  hostilities  as  ac- 
tually commenced.  On  the  sixth  of  July  congress  adjourned,  to 
assemble  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  crisis  towards  which  so  many  eyes  had  long  been  directed, 
had  at  last  come  —  a  crisis  which,  though  sought  by  government, 
Vk^as  sought  reluctantly.  Any  measure  that  would  have  obviated  its 
necessity,  had  been  embraced  wilh  eager  joy.  Every  ex])edient 
w^as  resorted  to,  in  order  to  prevent  the  waste  of  treasures  and 
eflYision  of  blood,  with  which  it  would  be  attended.  The  great 
master  spirits,  Messrs.  Clay,  Lowndes,  Cheves  and  Calhoun,  the 
bold  pioneers  in  paving  the  way  to  and  hastening  on  this  crisis, 
did  not  attempt  to  shrink  from  their  duty,  nor  to  shake  off'  the 
solemn  responsibility  which  they  assumed  to  their  country  in 
undertaking  to  conduct  the  ark  of  her  liberties,  now  when  they  had 
guided  it  into  the  roaring  vortex  of  war.  They  did  not  prove  recreant 
to  the  precious  trusts  committed  to  their  care,  by  traitorously  de- 
serting their  posts.  Though  the  billows  of  fierce  conflict  dashed 
against  its  sides,  they  did  not  withdraw  the  hand  that  liad  intherto 
supported  it.  There  was  no  looking  back,  no  cowardly  avoiding 
of  danger,  but  shoulder  to  shoulder  manftrlly  they  breasted  the 
dark  surges  of  belligerent  strife,  until  in  safety  the  harbor  of  suc- 
cess was  finally  attained. 

With  the  view  of  shortening  the  conflict  and  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  those  engaged  in  it  as  much  as  possible,  previous  and 
subsequent  to  the  declaration  of  war,  they  sought  to  place  the 
financial  department  of  the  nation  in  a  situation  to  m^eet  the  de- 
mands that  would  be  made  upon  it  in  case  of  that  event.  In 
pursuance  of  this  view,  the  secretary  of  the  ti'easury,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
n'hose  reputation  for  financiering  stood  high,  was  selected  to  devise 
and  report  a  system  that  should  accomplish  the  desired  object. 
'J'he  public  disappointment  was  excessive  when  his  report  ap- 
peared, which,  instead  of  exhibiting  any  new  feature  in  finance  — 
instead  of  deriving  revenue  from  the  vast,  existing  and  appropriate 
national  sources  —  proposed  to  obtain  it  in  the  old  obnoxious  ways 
from  excise,  stamp  duties,  &:c.     Although  deeply  regretting  that  a 
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more  efficient  plan  was  not  provided,  still,  Avith  a  spirit  that  seemed 
resolved  to  1nrn  1o  the  best  possible  account  the  propositions  of 
the  secretary,  ihcy  commenced  levying  taxes  according  to  his  plan. 
To  this  end  Mr.  Cheves,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  diligently  employed  himself  in  preparing  bills,  whose  object 
was  the  raising  of  revenue.  After  their  completion  and  presenta- 
tion, a  discovery  was  made  that  well  nigh  proved  fatal  to  this.  It 
was  ascertained  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Smiley,  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  that  both  he  and  the  presi- 
dent were  opposed  to  levying  taxes  at  the  time  of  the  declaration 
of  war,  declaring  '  that  the  people  would  not  take  both  war  and 
taxes  together.' 

The  non-concurrence  of  the  executive  in  their  financial  scheme, 
was  a  source  of  bitter  though  unavailing  regret  to  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  coadjutors.  It  was,  to  be  sure,  defective,  but  had  not  this 
insuperable  obstacle  been  interposed  in  the  way  of  its  being  carried 
out,  the  treasury  Avould  have  been  to  a  considerable  extent  replen- 
ished with  funds ;  the  early  want  of  'which  was  a  serious  detriment 
felt  during  the  whole  war.  To  the  influence  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  a 
great  measure,  doubtless,  the  opposition  of  Mr.  Madison  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  two  measures  was  owing.  He  was  very  sus- 
ceptible of  influence,  especially  from_  those  in  whom  he  reposed 
confidence,  such  as  he  did  in  the  secretary.  The  same  kind  of 
influence,  inducing  him  to  procrastinate  a  declaration  of  war,  Mr. 
Clay  found  him  laboring  under,  when,  as  one  of  a  deputation,  he 
was  sent  to  wait  on  and  urge  him  to  delay  no  longer,  telling  him 
that  farther  argument  was  useless,  that  the  vUlma  tlinle  of  talking 
had  been  reached,  and  that  the  time  for  promjjt  and  vigorous  action 
had  arrived.  To  illustrate  the  difference  between  speaking  and 
writing,  and  acting;  he  repeated  to  Mr.  Madison  an  anecdote  of 
two  Kentucky  judges.  '  One  talked  incessantly  from  the  bench. 
He  reasoned  every  body  to  death.  He  would  deliver  an  opinion, 
and  first  try  to  convince  the  party  that  agreed  with  him,  and  then 
the  opposite  party.  The  consequence  was  that  business  lagged, 
the  docket  accumulated,  litigants  complained,  and  the  community 
were  dissatisfied.  He  was  succeeded  by  a  judge  who  never  gave 
any  reasons  for  his  opinion,  but  decided  the  case  simply  for  the 
plaintiff"  or  defendant.  His  decisions  were  rarely  reversed  by  the 
appellate  court,  the  docket  melted  away,  litigants  were  no  longer 
exposed  to  ruinous  delay,  and  the  community  were  contented.'' 
This  humorous  sally  of  Mr.  Clay  occasioned  the  president  much 
inirtli,  who  replied  by  relating  an  anecdote  wliicli  occurred  to  him, 
of  a  French  judge,  who,  said  he,  after  hearing  the  arguments  of 
the  parties,  put  their  papers  in  o|)j)osite  scales,  and  decided  tlie 
case  according  to  the  preponderance  of  weight. 

Attempts  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  hostilities, 
did  not  cease  until  war  had  been  declared,  and  even  then  a  dispo- 
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silion  \^'as  manifested  to  put  a  speedy  termination  to  tliem,  for  in 
one  week  after  this  event,  Mr.  Jonathan  Russell,  our  ckargs  d'affaires 
at  the  court  of  St.  James,  received  instructions  to  agi-ee  to  an 
armistice  as  a  preliminary  to  a  treaty,  provided  the  British  gov- 
ernment should  repeal  her  orders  in  council,  and  discontinue  th'; 
impressment  of  our  seamen,  and  afterwards  without  insisting  upon 
any  particular  agi'eement.  All  our  pacific  efibrts,  however,  were 
fruitless,  our  proposals  refused  with  disdain,  and  accompanied 
with  language  of  reproach  and  insult,  even  conveying  the  idea 
that  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  was  pusillanimous.  She 
refused  to  ti*eat  with  us  at  all,  unless  .as  preliminary  we  would 
recall  our  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  cease  all  hostile  acts 
towards  British  property  and  British  subjects.  Such  degrading 
conditions  could  never  be  submitted  to  by  the  United  States, 
although  the  federal  party  were  willing  and  even  clamorous  to 
comply  with  them.  The  virtue  and  patriotism  of  the  people,  how- 
ever, preponderated  over  all  the  vile  attempts  at  causing  the  nation 
to  accept  the  disgraceful  terms  dictated  by  her  haughty  foe,  to  pro- 
cure the  repose  she  desired.  The  middle  of  September  found  us 
still  endeavoring  to  procure  an  adjustment  of  our  cliificulties 
amicably.  The  proposals  of  R'li-.  Russell,  though  of  the  most  liberal 
nature,  were  treated  contemptuously,  and  at  an  interview  on  the 
seventeenth  of  September,  lord  Castlereagh  expressed  great  astonish- 
ment that  American  commissioners  should  still  continue  to  indulge 
the  expectation  that  the  right  of  impressmicnt  should  ever  be  relin- 
quished, and  even  had  the  arrogance  to  say  that  '  onr  friends  in 
congress  had  been  so  confident  in  that  mistake,  that  they  had 
ascribed  the  failure  of  such  an  arrangement  solely  to  the  miscon- 
duct of  the  American  government.'  The  demands  of  the  British 
in  insolence  seemed  to  have  no  limits;  asking  if  the  '  Unilet' 
States  would  deliver  up  the  native  British  seamen  who  might  be 
naturalized  in  America.'  '  If,'  said  lord  Castlereagh,  '  the  Ameri- 
can government  was  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  war,  it  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  on  learning  the  revocation  of  the 
orders  in  council.' 

It  was  sufficiently  obvious  noAV  that  nothing  remained  but  to 
prosecute  the  war  as  vigorously  as  possible.  Our  arms,  in  several 
cases,  had  been  unsuccessful.  The  circumstances  of  the  delivery 
of  Detroit  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  general  Hull,  were  such 
as  to  render  it  certain  that  ti'eason  had  some  agency  in  it.  These 
disasters  tended  to  dampen  the  ardor  of  some,  and  to  render  more 
confident  and  blustering  demagogues  and  federalists,  who  went 
about  croaking  like  birds  of  ill  omen,  doing  all  in  their  power  to 
infuse  a  spirit  inimical  to  the  course  then  pursuing,  and  bring 
opprobrium  on  the  administration  party.  They  continually  refeired 
to  those  partial  failures  as  the  sure  prognostics  that  the  whole  coun- 
try would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy.    But  these  reverses  were 
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subsequently  in  a  measure  repaired,  by  the  sueoessfiil  and  gallani 
achievements  of  a  body  of  western  volunteers,  led  on  by  general 
Harrison,  over  the  British  and  their  allies,  the  barbarous  savages. 
Our  brilliant  victories  on  the  sea  were  such  as  to  kindle  up  the 
expiring  energies  in  the  hearts  of  the  despauing,  and  to  nerve  to 
nobler  deeds  the  intrepid.  They  evinced  what  could  be  accom- 
plished by  determination  and  valor  combined.  The  British  frigate 
Guerriere  had  been  captured  by  captain  Hull,  commander  of  the 
frigate  Constitution ;  commodore  Rodgers  had  rendered  most 
signal  service  to  our  commercial  interests;  all  which  tended  to 
impart  a  fresh  impulse  to  our  army  and  navy. 

During  the  interval  between  the  adjournment  and  re-assembling 
of  congress,  Mr.  Clay  watched  the  progi'ess  of  the  war  with  the 
most  intense  interest.  This  urns  the  a/l-absorbing-  subject  of  his 
soul,  engaging  its  every  faculty  and  principle  ;  and  the  eftbrts  which 
he  made  to  secure  its  successful  termination  were  as  strenuous  as 
they  were  unremitted.  In  public  assemblies,  in  private  cirt-les,  it 
was  the  theme  on  which  he  dwelt  continually,  and  around  which 
he  twined  the  richest  wreaths  of  his  oratorical  and  colloquial 
skill.  He  always  had  a  weapon  ready  to  prostrate  the  opposition 
of  the  federalist  and  demagogue,  however  speciously  presented. 
The  grounds  of  encouragement  to  proceed,  and  the  prospect  of 
ultimate  success,  were  so  clearly  elucidated  by  him,  that  the  timid 
gathered  confidence,  and  the  bold  redoubled  their  energies.  Hope 
Mid  courage  were  his  constant  companions,  from  which  fear  and 
cowardice  fled  away.  These  spread  their  animating  influences 
far  and  wide,  and  like  a  beacon  light  lit  up  the  whole  land.  Had 
Mr.  Clay"  been  engaged  in  a  personal  enterprize  in  which  he  had 
embarked  his  all,  where  fortune,  fame,  reputation,  and  life  itself 
were  at  issue,  he  could  not  have  manifested  greater  solicitude  for 
the  result,  or  put  forth  more  gigantic  eflbrts  to  render  it  favorable, 
than  he  did  in  relation  to  the  war  of  the  nation.  If  patriotism, 
undoubted  and  unadulterated,  be  not  deducible  from  his  agency 
in  originating,  prosecuting  and  consummating  the  war,  on  what 
page  of  the  world's  annals  is  it  chronicled  ?  The  history  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  republics  furnish  many  instances  of  exalted, 
self-sacrificing  patriotism — of  those  who  under  its  influence  met 
death  as  joyfully  as  they  would  have  met  a  friend.  Inspired  by 
this  principle  we  hear  one  of  their  bards  exclaim, 

'  Diilce  est  pro  patria  mori.' 
It  is  sweet  to  die  for  one's  country 

But  the  lofty  action  of  Mr.  Clay  in  connection  with  this  his 
country's  crisis,  his  prompt  res]50t*;e  to  her  cry  for  aid,  his  unwa- 
vering attachment  to  her  cause,  and  his  ardent  devotion  to  her 
interests,  present  an  example  of  patriotic  love  and  zeal,  which 
may  be  placed  l-y  the  side  of  similar  ones  on  the  records  of  those 
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nations,  without  the  shghtest  fear  of  disparagement, —  indeed  as 
justifying  the  belief  tiiat  if  she  iiad  re<inired  a  similar  sacrifice, 
the  victim  ^voald  not  have  been  Avanting. 

IVIi'.  Clay  advocated  war,  not  as  an  experimental  measure, 
not  for  the  pm-pose  of  furnishing  him  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  ambitious  private  projects,  as  his  enemies  desired  it  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  as  tiie  dernier  resort,  as  that  only  which  could  raise 
from  her  prostrate  condition  his  country,  and  restore  her  to  that 
rank  to  which  she  was  entitled  as  an  independent  nation.  The 
result  proved  the  correctness  of  his  prediction,  while  it  exposed  the 
falsity  of  that  pronouncing  the  measure  as  certain  to  eventuate  in 
her  ruin. 

When  he  first  approached  the  subject,  he  found  it  surrounded  by 
a  cloud  of  gloom,  rendered  dense  and  dark  by  the  adverse  circum- 
stances of  his  country,  and  which  was  made  every  day  jnore  murky 
by  the  unpatriotic  attitude  of  the  disaffected,  and  the  insidious  eftbrts 
of  the  openly  hostile.  To  dispel  this,  all  his  energies  were  directed, 
and  on  the  re-assembling  of  congress,  pursuant  to  adjournmejit, 
he  was  aratified  to  behold  some  few-  olimvnerin<>s  of  li^ht  throuoh 
the  sombre  mass.  This  cheering  indication,  added  to  the  reviving 
infiaence  imparted  to  him  by  his  recent  immediate  contact  with 
the  people,  fired  his  soul  with  an  irrepressible  fervency,  and  caused 
the  iiame  of  his  patriotic  ardor  to  burn  so  intensely  as  to  consume 
all  opposing  materials.  For  this  flame,  plenty  of  fuel  was  fur- 
nished by  those,  who  evinced,  by  their  deadly  hostility,  a  desiie  to 
see  the  unequal  struggle  then  going  on  between  England  and 
the  United  States,  terminate  in  favor  of  the  former.  In  some,  this 
hostility,  breaking  over  all  bounds  of  decency,  vented  itself  in  the 
grossest  lampoon.  Their  endeavors  appeared  more  like  the  spas- 
modic eftbrts  of  a  drowning  man,  than  the  skilfully  directed 
attempts  of  enlightened  opposers,  as  though  they  were  determined, 
if  possible,  to  accomplish  the  fulfilment  of  their  predictions,  which 
now,  from  the  recent  victorious  feats  of  our  arms,  seemed  quite 
dubious.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  first 
subject  of  importance  that  came  before  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  was  that  of  increasing  the  army.  Mr.  Clay,  and  those 
whose  views  were  coincident  with  his,  desired  to  concentrate  the 
nation's  energies  in  prosecuting  the  war  to  a  glorious  completion ; 
to  do  which,  fresh  and  gratifying  evidence  had  been  given.  To 
secure  this,  it  was  proposed  to  augment  the  army  by  a  recruit  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  committee  on  military  affairs  in  the 
house  reported  a  bill  for  the  purpose,  w^hich  was  considered  in 
committee  of  the  whole,  and  debated  at  length.  From  the  oppo- 
sition, this  proposition  met  the  most  violent  a.ssault,  and  also  those 
who  supported  it.  The  warmest  opposers  were  found  in  the 
persons  of  Messrs  Randolph,  Pitkin  and  Quincy.  The  speech  of 
the  latter  gentleman  is  said  to  have  '  produced  disgust  on  all  sides 
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of  the  house,'  and  for  violence  and  abuse  stands  unrivalled. 
Its  most  scurrilous  expressions  have  been  expunged ;  enough, 
however,  remains  to  determine  its  original  character.  Sjieaking  of 
the  war,  he  observed,  'there  is  nothing  in  history  liUe  this  war 
since  the  invasion  of  the  bucaneers.  The  disgrace  of  our  armies 
is  celestial  glory  compared  to  the  disgrace  reflected  on  our  country 
by  this  invasion;'  (the  proposed  invasion  of  Canada;)  'yet  it  is 
called  a  war  for  glory  !  Glory  ?  Yes,  such  glory  as  that  of  the 
tiger  when  he  tears  the  bowels  from  the  lamb,  filling  the  wilderness 
with  its  savage  roars  ;  the  glory  of  Zenghis  Khan,  without  his 
greatness  ;  the  glory  of  Bonaparte.  Far  from  me  and  mine,  and  far 
from  my  country  be  such  glory  I '  lie  stigmatized  those  in  favor 
of  the  war  as  '  household  troops,  who  lounge  for  what  they  can 
pick  up  about  the  government  house  ;  who  come  here,  and  with 
(heir  families  live  and  suck  upon  the  breast  of  the  treasury ;  toad- 
eaters,  who  live  on  eleemosynary,  ill-purcliased  courtesy,  upon  the 
palace,  swallow  great  men's  spittle,  and  get  judgeships,  and  wonder 
at  the  fine  sights,  and  fine  rooms,  and  fine  company,  and  most  of 
all,  wonder  how  they  themselves  got  there.'  The  state  of  public 
feeling  in  Massachusetts  respecting  the  invasion,  he  stated  by 
saying,  that  'he  had  conversed  upon  the  question  with  men  of  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  Massachusetts,  with  men  hanging  over  the 
plough  and  on  the  spade,  judicious,  honest,  patriotic,  sober  men, 
who,  if  it  were  requisite,  and  their  sense  of  moral  duty  went  along 
with  the  war,  would  fly  to  the  standard  of  their  country  at  the 
winding  of  a  horn,  but  who  now  hear  yours  with  the  same  indif- 
ference they  would  have  heard  a  je^^'s-harp  or  a  banjo.'  He  was 
j)articularly  severe  on  those  in  the  house  who  advised  the  rigid 
prosecution  of  the  war,  by  calling  them  '  young  politicians,  with 
the  jnn-feathers  yet  unshed,  the  shell  still  sticking  upon  them; 
perfectly  unfledged,  though  they  fluttered  and  cackled  on  the 
floor;  who  favored  such  extravagant  and  ignorant  opinions  of  a 
very  proud  nation.'  He  said,  'it  would  ill  become  a  man  whose 
family  had  been  two  centuries  settled  in  the  state,  and  whose 
interests,  connections  and  affections  were  exclusively  American,  to 
shrink  from  his  duty  for  the  yelping  of  those  blood-hound  mon- 
grels who  were  kept  in  pay  to  hunt  down  all  who  opposed  the 
court ;  a  pack  of  mangy  hounds  of  recent  importation  ;  their  backs 
still  sore  with  the  stripes  of  European  castigation,  and  their  necks 
marked  with  the  check  collar.' 

Mr.  Clay  replied  to  him  in  a  speech  of  most  pointed  yet  merited 
rebuke,  and  couched  in  language  that  stung  like  a  Mcorpion. 
During  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Quincy  took  occasion  to 
travel  out  of  his  way  to  attack  the  character  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  This 
uncalled  for  and  unexpected  abuse  of  an  aged  ex-president,  a 
[-  triot  living  in  retirement,  Mr.  Cl^y  thus  notices. 

'  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  office,  his  eminent  services, 
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nor  liis  advanced  age.  can  exempt  this  ))alriol  from  ihe  coyxse 
assaults  of  parly  malevolence.  In  1801,  he  snatched  from  the 
rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violatetl  constitulion  of  his  coujitry. 
and  that  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instrument,  in  form,  and 
substance,  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  lor  generalions  k) 
come,  and  for  this,  he  can  never  be  forgiven,  liow  vain  and 
impotent  is  prnty  rage  directed  against  such  a  man  I  He  is  not 
more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence  on  the  sunnnit  of  his  own 
favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted  by  the  serenity  of  his  mind, 
and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the  malignant 
passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No*l  his  own  beloved 
Monticello  is  not  less  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against  its 
sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole 
British  pack  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel.' 

Speaking  of  the  notoriety  ]VIi\  Quincy  had  gained  by  attempting  to 
impeach  Mr.  Jefferson  a  few  years  previous,  he  said,  '  the  final  vote 
stood  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  seventeen  against  the  propo- 
sition ! '  (of  impeachment.)  '  The  same  historic  page  that  transmitted 
to  posterity  the  virtue  and  the  glory  of  Henry  the  Great  of  France, 
for  their  admiration  and  example,  has  preserved  the  infamous 
name  of  the  frantic  assassin  of  that  excellent  monarch.'  Mr.  Clay 
vindicated  most  ably  the  character  of  that  exalted  patriot,  from  the 
foul  aspersions  thus  attempted  to  be  cast  upon  it ;  after  which,  he 
alluded  to  the  vacillating  course  pursued  by  those  opposed  to  the 
administration  party,  in  the  following  language.  '  The  course  of 
that  opposition  by  which  the  administration  of  the  government 
has  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the  last  twelve  years,  is 
singular,  and  I  believe  unexampled  in  the  history  of  any  country. 
The  administration  has  not  been  forgetful  of  its  solemn  obliga- 
tions. No  art  has  been  left  unessayed,  no  experiment  promis- 
ing a  favorable  result  left  untried,  to  maintain  the  peaceful  relations 
of  the  countiy.  When  some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  a  partial  non-importation 
was  adopted.  As  they  grew'  more  alarming  an  embargo  w^as 
imposed.  It  would  have  accomplished  its  purport,  but  it  w^as 
sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  conciliation.  Vain  and  fruitless  attempt 
to  propitiate  !  Then  came  along  the  non-intercourse,  and  a  general 
non-importation  followed  in  the  train.  In  the  mean  time,  any 
indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and  the  path  of  justice  on 
the  part  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon  with  avidity  by  the 
administration.  The  arrangement  with  Mi-.  Erskine  is  concluded. 
It  is  first  applauded,  and  then  censm-ed  by  the  opposition.  No 
matter  with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  wnth  what  real  effort  the 
administration  cultivates  peace,  the  opposition  insist  that  it  alone 
is  culpal)le  for  every  breach  that  is  made  bet\veen  the  two  countries. 
Restriction  after  restriction  has  ht^en  tried.  Negotiation  has  been 
resorted  to  until  iurther  negotiation   would  have  been   disgracefr.l. 
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Whilst  these  peaceful  experiments  are  undergoing  a  trial,  what 
is  the  conduct  of  tlie  opposition?  Tliey  are  the  champions  of 
war  —  the  proud,  the  spirited,  the  sole  repository  of  the  nation';? 
honor  —  the  men  of  exclusive  vigor  and  energy.  The  adminis- 
tration, on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble,  and  pusillanimous  —  inca- 
pable of  being  kicked  into  a  war.  The  maxim,  '  not  a  cent  for 
tribute,  millions  for  defence,'  is  loudly  proclaimed.  The  opposi- 
tion is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with  negotiation.  They  want  to 
draw  the  sword  and  avenge  the  nation's  wrongs.  When,  however, 
foreign  nations,  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  very  oj)position  here 
made,  refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  appeals,  which  have  been 
repeated  and  reiterated  by  the  administration,  to  their  justice  and 
iheir  interests  —  when,  in  fact,  war  with  one  of  them  has  become 
identified  with  our  existence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  to  abstain 
from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  opposition  veering 
round  and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  commerce.  They 
tell  you  of  the  calamities  of  war  —  its  tragical  events  —  the  squan- 
dering away  of  your  resources  —  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure, 
and  the  spilhng  of  innocent  blood.  Now  we  see  them  exhibiting 
the  terrific  forms  of  the  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  Now  the 
meekness  and  humility  of  the  lamb.  They  are  for  war  and  no 
restriction  when  the  adminisM'ation  is  for  peace.  They  are  for 
peace  and  restrictions  when  the  administration  is  for  war  You 
find  them  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every 
party  and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose, 
to  steer  if  possible  into  the  haven  of  power.' 

Mr.  Clay's  sentiments  in  relation  to  the  British  system  of  im- 
pressment were  of  the  most  affecting  description,  drawing  tears 
from  the  eyes  of  almost  every  individual  present,  and  concluded 
by  saying,  that '  My  plan  would  be  to  call  out  the  ample  resources 
of  the  country,  give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war 
with  the  utmost  vigor,  strilvc  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy  at 
sea  or  on  land,  and  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or 
Halifax.  We  are  told  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation, 
which,  disdaining  to  wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty 
as  she  is,  we  once  triumphed  over  her,  and  if  we  do  not  listen  to 
the  counsels  of  timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again  prevail.  In 
such  a  cause,  with  the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned 
with  success ;  but  if  we  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men  — lash  ourselves  to 
our  gallant  tars,  and  expire  together  in  one  common  struggle, 
fighting  for  free  trade  and  seamen's  rights,' 

A  correct  idea  of  the  effect  produced  it  is  impossible  to  gather 
from  his  reported  speech,  though  in  general  accurately  given. 
Look,  tone,  gesture,  and  manner  contributed  largely  to  its  great- 
ness,—  perhaps  as  niuch  as  the  'thoughts  that  bieathe  and  words 
that  burn,'  which  in  one  continuous  stream  fell  fr. m  his  elo(.(uent 
lips,  causing  the   hearts   of   his  hearers  to   thrill  alternately  with 
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pleasure  and  pain.  It  is  represented  as  having  been  an  exquisite 
specimen  of  grand  eloquence — a  felicitous  blending  of  the  beau- 
tiful, pathetic  and  sublime.  He  seemed  to  wave  the  encha)ited 
wand  of  the  fabled  magician,  now  spreading  peace  and  quiet,  and 
now  causing  the  most  stormy  emotions  to  swell  the  hearts  of 
those  who  listened  to  him.  The  editor  of  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer says  that  the  pathetic  effect  produced  by  the  appeal  admits 
not  of  description.  Although  the  day  v^^as  extremely  cold,  so  cold 
that  Mr.  Clay,  for  the  only  time  in  his  life,  was  unable  to  keep  him- 
self \varm  by  the  exercise  of  speaking,  there  were  few  individuals 
in  the  house  who  did  not  bear  witness  by  their  streaming  eyes  to 
the  orator's  control  over  their  sensibilities.  Members  of  both 
political  parties — men  whose  patriotic  souls  had  been  sustained  by 
his  eloquence,  and  those  who  had  been  WTithing  and  agonizing 
under  his  indignation,  forgot  their  antipathies  and  wept  together. 

Mr.  Clay  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  \he  bill,  as  advocated  by 
him,  pass  the  house,  on  the  fourteenth  of  .January,  1S13,  by  a  vote 
of  seventy-seven  to  forty-two.  On  the  sixteenth  (having  passed 
the  senate,)  it  received  the  signature  of  the  president ;  and  thus 
was  taken  another  and  very  important  step  in  carrying  out  that 
system  of  manly  and  bold  resistance  devised  and  introduced  by 
him,  and  which  was  destined  to  redress  all  our  grievances  and 
restore  our  violated  rights. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  February,  congi'css  proceeded  to  ascertain 
(he  result  of  an  election  for  president  and  vice  president,  which 
was  as  follows.  For  president,  James  Madison,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight,  De  Witt  Clinton,  eighty-nine.  For  vice  president, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  one  hundred  and  thirty-one,  Jared  Ingersoll, 
eighty-six.  Thus  the  re-election  of  Mi'.  Madison  furnished  vm- 
doubted  evidence  that  the  people,  from  whom  there  is  no  appeal, 
sustained  the  measures  of  war. 

On  the  twenty-fourth  of  May,  Mi*.  Clay  Avas  elected  speaker  to 
the  house  again,  over  Mr.  Pitkin,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-five,  and 
whenever  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him,  he  mingled  in  tlie 
discussions  that  were  almost  constantly  agitating  the  house,  in 
reference  to  prosecuting  the  war.  At  the  commencement  of  this, 
the  first  session  of  the  thirteenth  congress,  he  called  the  attention 
of  the  house  to  that  portion  of  the  president's  message  which 
describes  the  manner  in  which  the  British  had  been  waging  war  : 
which  characterized  it  as  '  adding  to  the  savage  fury  of  it  on  one 
frontier,  a  system  of  plunder  and  conflagration  on  the  other,  equally 
forbidden  by  respect  for  national  character,  and  by  the  established 
rules  of  civilized  warfare.'  In  a  few  pertinent  remarks,  he  adverted 
to  this  description  embodied  by  the  message,  censuring  somewha* 
severely  the  nation  guilty  of  such  enormities,  and  said,  'if  they 
should  be  found  to  be  as  public  report  had  stated  them,  they  called 
for  the   indignation  of  all  Christendom,  and  ought  to  be  embodied 
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in  an  aallientic  document  which  njighl  perpetuate  them  on  the 
page  of  history.'  An  investigation  instituted  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Clay,  in  reference  to  these,  developed  the  astounding  fact  that  the 
most  barbaric  outrages  were  conjmitted  repeatedly,  on  American 
l>risoners,  by  the  savage  allies  of  the  British,  with  their  approval, 
'.riie  indignation  of  the  house  was  aroused  to  a  high  pitch,  on 
learning  the  truth  of  the  report,  which  took  immediate  measures 
or  causing  to  be  laid  before  it  every  instance  of  such  liagrant 
violation  of  the  rules  of  warfare  recognized  by  all  civilized  nations. 

War  had  now  become  the  setded  policy  and  regular  business  of 
ihe  nation  ;  a  business  which  though  at  first  she  performed  rather 
bungliiigly,  was  now  despatched  in  a  more  workmanlike  manner. 
The  plough,  the  spade,  and  the  various  implements  of  husbandry 
and  mechanism,  had  become  partially  forgotten,  by  the  familiarity 
which  had  been  efi'ected  with  the  musket  and  the  sword,  so  that 
greater  skill  was  manifested  in  the  use  of  the  latter,  which  resulted 
in  greater  success  than  accompanied  the  first  attempts  at  their  use. 
York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada,  had  fallen  into  our  hands,  and 
five  naval  victories  had  been  achieved.  Indecision  and  timidity 
had  to  a  great  extent  disappeared,  and  a  spirit  of  indomitable  deter- 
mination had  been  made  to  take  their  place,  mainly  through  the 
irresistible  influence  of  iVIi*.  Clay's  eloquent  appeals.  These  were 
all-powerful,  agitating  the  whole  nation,  paralyzing  opposition,  and 
organizing  and  arraying  the  talent,  inlluence,  and  means  of  all 
classes,  to  do  battle  to  death,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  our  pre- 
cious liberties.  A  noble  and  enthusiastic  feeling  was  diffused 
throughout  the  country.  Public  opinion  was  far  and  wide  aroused  in 
favor  of  the  war,  and  its  majeslic  roar  shook  down  the  unconsecra- 
ted  temples  of  treason,  and  bared  their  secrets  to  the  liglit  of  heaven. 
Patriot  answered  aloud  to  patriot  —  the  sentinels  of  freedom  caught 
up  the  watchword  —  from  town  to  town  the  signal  fires  flashed  free, 
and  all  things  proclaimed  that  the  spirit  of  the  country  was  up  for 
glory. 

Both  the  friends  and  foes  of  Mr.  Clay  agree  that  at  this  ])eriod 
the  control  he  had  acquired  was  almost  unlimited.  In  the  house 
it  was  probably  equal  to  that  which  he  had  acquired  a  few  years 
previous  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.  This  was  always  exer- 
cised in  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  liberality,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  ])romote  the  ])ublic  interests.  Towards  the  close  of  1813, 
negotiations  for  peace  commenced,  at  the  suggestion  of  Alexander, 
the  emperor  of  Russia,  who  proffered  his  mediation  between  the 
two  belligerent  nations.  On  the  part  of  the  United  Slates,  his 
proffer  was  favorably  received,  and  a  willingness  manifested  to 
accede  to  it,  accompanied  with  expressions  of  regret  that  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  Russia  should  be  infringed  or  endangered  in 
any  way  by  her  collision  with  Great  Britain.  This  was  first  for- 
mally made  at  Washington,  by  the  Russian  minister,  M.  Dasch- 
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kofF,  as  early  as  March  of  the  same  year,  and  eagerly  embraced  by 
the  president.  It  had,  however,  several  months  previous,  been 
hinted  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  at  St.  Petersburg!!,  by  the 
emperor  himself,  who  manifested  great  desh'e  that  hostilities  should 
cease.  On  the  part  of  Great  Britain  his  pacific  proposition  was 
rejected,  who  alleged  that  the  peculiar  nature  of  her  domestic  and 
naval  regulations  rendered  incompatible  its  acceptance,  but  declared 
her  perfect  willingness  to  treat  with  the  American  envoys,  either  at 
London,  or  Paris,  or  indeed  at  any  convenient  place  selected  by 
the  two  powers.  This  proposal  was  accepted,  and  the  preliminary 
steps  taken  to  accom])lisli  the  object  proposed.  Messrs.  Albert 
Gallatin  and  James  A.  Bayard  were  selected  as  two  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  United  States,  and  directed  to  repair  without 
delay  and  join  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  at  St.  Petersburgh,  there  to  await 
the  further  action  of  government. 

A  short  time  after,  a  proposal  from  the  English  ministry  to  nego- 
tiate with  us  at  Gottingen  was  accepted,  and  Messrs.  Clay  and 
Jonathan  Russell  were  selected  commissioners,  who,  in  connection 
with  the  three  in  Russia,  were  invested  with  full  power  to  treat 
with  lord  Gambler,  Henry  Goulborne,  and  William  Adamos, 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  British  government.  , 

Although  Gottingen  had  been  first  agreed  upon  as  the  city 
where  to  conduct  the  negotiation,  subsequently  it  was  determined 
that  Ghent  should  be  the  place.  The  sixth  of  August,  1814,  found 
the  plenipotentiaries  of  both  nations  (except  Mi\  Gallatin,  who 
joined  them  soon  after,)  at  the  latter  city,  ready  to  proceed  with 
their  legitimate  business.  They  commenced  by  a  mutual  inter- 
change of  kind  feeling,  evincing  a  disposition  to  approach  the 
subject  in  the  true  spirit  of  conciliation,  and  to  frame  their  stipula- 
tions so  as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the  powers  they  represented. 
Tn  consequence  of  the  proximity  of  the  British  ministers  to  their 
government,  they  enjoyed  a  superior  advantage  over  the  American 
commissioners,  of  which  they  availed  themselves  freely,  for  when- 
ever they  received  from  the  latter  a  note  of  any  importance,  it  was 
directly  sent  to  London,  where  its  contents  were  carefully  scruti- 
nized by  the  English  ministry,  who  prepared  and  sent  back  an 
answer  containing  instiaictions,  which  were  to  govern  their  actions 
in  relation  to  it.  This  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  them,  gi'eatly 
retarded  tlie  negotiation,  while  the  remoteness  of  the  American 
negotiators  from  their  government,  made  it  impossible  for  them  to 
resort  to  a  similar  method.  The  plan  which  they  adopted  on 
receiving  a  communication  from  the  former,  was  to  consider  its 
contents  :leliberately,  and  with  great  circumspection ;  after  which 
it  was  committed  to  the  care  of  one  of  their  number  deputed  to 
prepare  an  answer.  This  underwent  a  rigid  examination,  when 
each  member  considered  it  in  private,  making  such  alterations  as 
he  deemed  proper.     Afterwards  they  aU  assembled  and  subjected 
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them  to  a  thorough  scrutiny,  which  terminated  in  their  ado})tion  or 
rejection.  Their  proceedings  in  detail  were  never  reported,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  to  stale  to  what  extent  they  were  influenced  by 
each  member  of  the  diplomacy,  but  it  is  matter  of  general  credence 
that  Mr.  Clay,  in  their  joint  colloquial  meetings,  bore  a  prominent 
part  and  exercised  a  controlling  power  over  tnc  character  of  the 
stipulations.  It  is  understood  that  Mr.  Gallatin  drew  up  more 
official  communications  than  any  one  of  liis  associates,  that  Mr. 
Adams  ranked  next,  and  Mr.  Clay  next.  The  various  papers  pre- 
pared by  these  gentlemen  during  the  period  of  their  negotiation, 
which  continued  about  five  months,  furnish  some  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  English  composition.  For  purity  of  diction,  terse- 
ness of  style,  happy  illustration,  and  logical  construction,  they  will 
not  suffer  in  comparison  with  the  best  political  disquisitions  in  the 
English  language. 

The  favorable  indications  which  appeared  at  the  commencement 
of  the  negotiation,  soon  gave  place  to  those  of  a  different  charac- 
ter. The  tone  of  the  British  commissioners,  in  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  the  treaty,  soon  became  so  dictatorial  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  possibility  of  proceeding  with  it.  In  enumerating  the  various 
subjects  which  they  designed  to  review  and  determine,  besides  the 
seizure  of  mariners  from  merchantmen  on  the  high  seas,  boundary 
line,  and  the  privileges  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  United  States  in 
carrying  on  their  fisheries  within  the  limits  of  British  jurisdiction, 
they  declared  as  a  sine  qua  non  to  the  completion  of  the  treaty, 
that  it  must  embrace  provisions  for  rendering  pacific  the  various 
Indian  tribes  within  our  borders,  for  settling  their  boundaries  by 
a  specific  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  and  that  the  right  to  purchase 
their  lands  without  her  consent  must  be  unconditionally  ceded. 
On  such  grounds  the  American  commissioners  unhesitatingly  and 
unanimously  refused  to  advance.  The  overbearing  and  haughty 
pretensions  and  arbitrary  demands  thus  set  up  and  insisted  on 
at  the  very  outset,  seemed  to  interpose  an  insurmountable  barrier 
towards  effecting  an  amicable  and  honorable  arrangement  with 
our  foe.  Not  only  did  she  by  prescription  unadvised  with  us, 
exhibit  an  intention  to  have  it  all  in  her  own  way,  but  she  avowed 
her  design  to  obtain  the  control  of  certain  islands  in  Passama- 
quoddy  Bay,  over  which  our  right  of  jurisdiction  had  not  been 
questioned  up  to  that  time,  and  to  cause  us  to  agree  not  to  keep 
any  naval  force  on  the  lakes,  nor  garrison  soldiers  on  their  eastern 
shores.  The  thought  of  submitting  for  a  moment  to  such  obnox- 
ious exactions  and  requisitions  could  not  be  tolerated,  and  the 
American  commissioners  peremptorily  informed  them  that  nego- 
tiation under  such  circumstances  was  entirely  out  of  the  question, 
and  that  an  unqualified  abandonment  of  the  objectionable  portion 
of  their  demands  must  be  complied  with,  before  their  consent  to 
proceed   another  step  in  the  business   could    be  obtained.     They 
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saw  it  was  requisite  to  be  thus  decided,  in  order  to  put  an  earl} 
and  effectual  stop  to  such  unwarrantable  assumptions  and  encroach- 
ments, which,  if  quietly  submitted  to,  they  clearly  foresaw  (  by  theii 
maintaining  a  right  to  '  vary  and  regulate  their  demands,' )  would 
be  indefinitely  extended.  In  iheir  first  despatches  lo  Washington, 
therefore,  instead  of  holding  out  any  encouragement  of  success, 
they  stated  that  there  was  no  '  hope  of  peace.'  Immediately  after 
their  arrival,  they  were  spread  before  the  people  by  the  public  jour- 
nalists, whose  indignation  was  greatly  augmented,  on  becoming 
acquainted  with  treatment  ostensibly  given  for  the  purpose  of 
consummating  a  treaty  of  peace  on  grounds  of  mutual  reciprocity, 
but  which  in  reality  recognized  the  nation  with  whom  it  was  to  be 
effected,  as  enslaved  rather  than  free.  The  demands  of  England 
were  characterized  as  '  arrogant,  insulting  to  the  United  States, 
meriting  instantaneous  rejection,  and  demanding  the  united  exer- 
tions of  every  citizen  of  these  states,  in  the  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  until  it  shall  be  terminated  in  a  just  and  honorable 
peace.' 

The  publication  of  their  despatches  was  not  anticipated  by  our 
commissioners,  and  great  was  their  astonishment  on  perusing  them 
in  the  newspapers  at  Ghent.  Their  fears  were  excited  lest  it 
should  have  an  unfavorable  bearing  on  the  negotiations,  if  it  did 
not  put  an  abrupt  period  to  them.  The  English  negotiators 
maintained  a  guarded  silence  on  the  subject.  Mi-.  Clay  being 
solicitous  to  ascertain  their  opinions  in  relation  thereto,  addressed 
them,  beginning  with  lord  Gambier,  whom  he  accosted  by  saying, 
'  you  perceive,  my  lord,  that  our  government  has  published  our 
despatches,  and  that  now  the  whole  \vorld  knows  what  "we  are 
doing  here.'  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  have  seen  it  with  infinite  surprise, 
and  the  proceeding  is  without  example  in  the  civilized  world.' 
'  Why,  my  lord,'  said  Mr.  Clay,  mildly,  '  you  must  recollect  that  at 
the  time  of  the  publication  of  those  despatches,  our  government 
had  every  reason  to  suppose,  from  the  nature  of  the  pretensions 
and' demands  which  yours  brought  forward,  that  our  negotiation 
would  not  terminate  successfully,  and  that  the  publication  would 
not  find  us  here  together.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  our  government 
had  anticipated  the  present  favorable  aspect  of  our  deliberations, 
the  publication  of  the  despatches  would  not  have  been  ordered. 
Then  your  lordship  must  also  recollect,  that  if,  as  you  triily 
asserted,  the  publication  of  despatches  pending  a  negotiation  is  not 
according  to  the  custom  of  European  diplomacy,  our  govern- 
ment is  organized  on  principles  totally  different  from  those  on  which 
European  governments  are  constituted.  With  ns,  the  business  in 
which  we  are  here  engaged  is  the  people's  business.  We  are 
their  servants,  and  they  have  a  right  to  know  how  their  business  is 
going  on.  The  publication,  therefore,  was  to  give  the  people 
information  of  what  ultimately  affected  them' 
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Although  unable  to  controvert  this  explanation  by  Mr.  Clay,  of 
the  reasons  for  publishing  the  official  papers  relative  to  the  nego- 
tiation, he  expressed  himscH"  not  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  his 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  his  colleagues.  However,  the 
injurious  consequences  ap])rchended  from  their  publication  were 
not  experienced,  and  die  business  of  the  treaty  proceeded  as  if  it 
had  not  been  made. 

Mr.  Clay  reciprocated  an  act  of  kindness  of  Mr.  Goul borne, 
who  had  sent  him  a  British  periodical  containing  an  account  of 
the  taking  of  Washington  by  the  arms  of  his  nation,  by  sending 
to  him  some  American  papers  which  he  had  recently  received, 
describing  a  splendid  victory  won  on  lake  Champlain  or  lake 
Erie,  by  the  navy  of  ]ns  country  over  that  of  the  British. 

Ajfter  the  receipt  of  such  unpleasant  intelligence  from  Ghent, 
it  w^as  resolved  that  redoubled  energy  should  be  put  forth  in  push- 
ing forward  the  war,  which  caused  the  noble  feats  of  our  gallant 
navy  and  army  to  be  greatly  multiplied.  At  Plattsburgh, 
Cliippewa,  and  many  other  places,  victory  perched  upon  our 
banner.  The  hearts  of  our  hardy  sailors  gathered  fresh  strength, 
whose  successful  attempts  in  annoying  the  enemy  by  capturing 
his  trading  vessels,  caused  the  most  bitter  lamentations  throughout 
his  realm,  and  underwriters  to  advance  their  rates  of  insurance 
between  England  and  Ireland  from  three-fourths  of  one  to  five 
per  cent.  The  determined  spirit  thus  evinced  b}'  us,  Cxreat  Brilaiii 
correctly  attributed  to  the  arbitrarily  assumptive  course  wdiich  she 
attempted  to  pursue  in  conducting  the  negotiations  at  Ghent;  a 
spirit  W'hich  she  had  the  sagacity  to  discover  would  never  broolc 
the  slightest  shade  of  vassalage,  or  permit  the  acceptance  of 
dishonorable  terms,  and  also  the  wisdom  to  avert  the  destructive 
consequences  wiiich  her  varied  and  wide-spread  interests  would 
certainly  sustain  from  the  aggressions  of  those  actuated  by  it,  in 
speedily  removing  the  causes  by  which  it  was  aroused.  A  recession 
was  immediately  made,  not  only  by  the  British  ministers,  who 
reduced  their  sine  qua  non  so  as  to  require  only  the  efTection*  of 
Indian  pacification,  but  by  the  public  journalists  in  both  England 
and  her  provinces.  They  spoke  in  more  respectful  terms  of  the 
United  States,  and  abated  to  a  good  extent  their  domineering 
attempts.  Still  some  of  the  objectionable  terms  proposed  at  first 
as'  the  basis  of  an  aiTangement,  w^ere  adhered  to.  The  cession  of 
such  a  portion  of  our  territory  as  should  secure  a  permanent  and 
safe  communication  to  England  between  Quebec  and  Halifax,  was 
re(|uired  pertinaciously.  The  American  commissioners  assuiucd 
the  responsibility,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  off  the  negotiation, 
of  rejecting  such  terms,  and  indeed  all  that  did  not  come  within 
the  limit  of  their  instructions,  by  informing  the  English  commis- 
sioners, that  it  was  perfectly  fruitless,  besides  a  waste  of  time,  to 
bring  forward    and   attempt  to    connect  with   the   treaty,  subjects 
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respecting  which  they  were  not  empowered  to  negotiate ;  subjects 
which  were  many  of  them  foreign  to  their  pm'pose,  had  no  natm^aJ 
relation  to  it,  and  which  if  desirable  might  be  definitely  settled  by 
subsequent  negotiation,  without  being  made  a  party  to  their 
present  proposed  arrangement.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  '  no 
relation  to  the  subsisting  differences  between  the  two  countries ; 
they  are  inconsistent  with  acknowledged  principles  of  public 
law;  they  are  founded  neither  on  reciprocity  nor  on  any  of  the 
usual  bases  of  negotiation,  neither  on  ;hat  of  the  vti  possidetis  or 
of  status  ante  belluni;  they  would  inflict  the  most  vital  injury  on 
the  United  States  by  dismembering  their  territory,  by  arresting 
their  natural  growth  and  increase  of  population,  and  by  leaving 
their  northern  and  western  frontiers  equally  exposed  to  British 
invasion  and  Indian  aggression  ;  they  are  above  all  dishonorable 
to  the  United  States,  in  demanding  from  them  to  abandon  territory 
and  a  portion  of  thek  citizens,  to  admit  a  foreign  interference  in 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  to  cease  to  exercise  their  natural 
rights  on  their  own  shores  and  in  their  own  waters.  A  treaty 
concluded  on  such  terras  would  be  but  an  armistice*.  It  cannot 
be  supposed  that  America  would  long  submit  to  conditions  so 
injurious  and  degrading.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  natural  course  of 
events,  that  she  should  not,  at  the  first  favorable  opportunity,  recur 
to  arms  for  the  recovery  of  her  territory,  of  her  rights,  and  her 
honor.  Instead  of  settling  existing  difficulties,  such  a  peace  would 
only  create  new  causes  of  war,  sow  the  seeds  of  permanent 
hatred,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  hostilities  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  such  demands  to  the  American  govern- 
ment for  its  instruction.  They  will  be  only  a  fit  subject  of 
deliberation  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  decide  uj)on  the  expe- 
diency of  an  absolute  surrender  of  national  independence.' 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  such  language,  respect- 
ful but  pungent,  expressing  perspicuously  the  true  principles  of 
diplomatic  action.  Although  it  was  self-evident  that  the  spirit 
which  dictated  such  sentiments  as  that  communication  contained, 
would  not  allow  any  truckling  or  swerving,  .still  the  British  nego- 
tiators appeared  determined  to  persevere  until  they  accomplished 
what  from  the  very  commencement  seemed  to  be  to  tlieiu  a 
favorite  feature  in  the  treaty,  viz:  the  exposure  of  our  ivliole  north- 
ern frontier  to  the  mercij  of  their  nation.  She  found  that  the 
Indian  hordes  could  be  advantageously  employed  by  her,  indeed 
she  had  already  employed  them  to  such  an  extent  as  to  give,  st)  far 
as  she  was  concerned,  a  most  truculent  aspect  to  the  war;  hence 
the  invincible  determination  manifested  by  her  legalized  commis- 
sioners, to  have  the  treaty  so  framed  as  to  secure  to  her  their  abso- 
lute control.  This  disposition  was  regarded  by  the  American 
commissioners  with  feelings  not  only  of  regret,  but  of  horror,  who 
protested  against  '  the  employment  of  savages,  whose  known  rule 
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of  warfare  is  the  indiscriminate  torture  and  butchery  of  \v  imen, 
children,  and  prisoners,'  as  constituting  'a  departure  from  the 
principles  of  humanity  observed  between  all  civilized  and  chris- 
tian nations  even  in  war.'  They  stated  that  instead  of  endeavoring 
to  effect  tliat  control,  it  would  be  much  more  comportable  with  the 
dignity  and  gi'andeur  of  the  British  nation  to  abandon  forever  the 
barbarous  practice,  and  to  stipulate  with  America  to  that  purpose 
in  case  of  waging  any  future  war  ^vith  her.  They  would  not 
recede  an  inch  from  the  ground  which  they  had  taken,  in  relation 
to  the  Indians  and  northern  frontier.  After  directing  their  com- 
bined diplomatic  artillery  against  them  for  the  space  of  several 
weeks  incessantly,  to  drive  them  from  it,  but  without  the  slightest 
success,  the  British  diplomatists  finally  abandoned  it.  Soon  after 
the  American  commissioners  proposed  to  guaranty  the  pacification 
of  the  Indians  when  the  treaty  should  be  ratified,  and  expressed 
their  unaltered  determination  to  treat  upon  no  subjects  respecting 
which  they  had  received  no  instimctions.  To  this  their  opponents 
acceded,  and  the  negotiation  proceeded,  the  American  commis- 
sioners dictating  nearly  all  the  terms,  and  finally  issued  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  treaty,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  December,  1814. 

Throughout  the  negotiation  the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed 
among  our  ministers,  and  never  was  there  a  difference  of  opinion, 
except  in  one  instance.  This  related  to  certain  fishery  privileges, 
and  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

In  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  1783,  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  latter  should  enjoy 
the  liberty  of  taking  fish  of  every  kind  on  all  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, Grand  Bank,  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  all  other 
places  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  fish  —  that  the  same  should  be  enjoyed  on  all  the  coasts, 
bays  and  creeks  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  dominions  in  America ; 
that  she  should  have  full  permission  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  the 
unsettled  bays,  &c.  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Lab- 
rador, so  long  as  they  should  remain  unsettled,  but  that  after  they 
were  settled,  such  permission  must  be  sanctioned  by  their  occu- 
pants ;  and  also  that  the  Missis^sippi  river  should  be  open  forever  to 
the  navigation  of  both  nations,  from  its  mouth  to  its  source.  The 
latter  stipulation  was  included  in  a  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay, 
in  1794. 

The  L^nited  States,  anticipating  that  the  subjects  of  the  fisheries 
and  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  would  be  brought  forward  by 
the  British  government,  had  directed  the  secretary  of  state,  Mr. 
Monroe,  to  give  her  commissioners  special  instructions  relative  to 
them.  He  accordingly  authorized  them,  in  case  she  should  require 
the  United  States  to  relinquish  her  fishing  privileges,  to  treat  the 
requisition  as  it  deserved.  They  were  given  to  understand  that 
these  privileges  must  not  be  brought  into  the  discussion,  and  that, 
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if  insislcd  on,  their  negotiations  must  terminate.  He  instructed 
them  not  to  grant  to  Great  Britain  the  right  to  navigate  any  river 
within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  negotiation,  it  had  been  intimated  to 
the  American  commissioners  by  the  British,  that  the  privilege  in 
<piestion  would  not  be  renewed,  unless  the  United  States  oHered 
sometlrng  to  Great  Britain  which  should  be  deemed  an  ample 
i;quiva  silt.  The  subject  of  this  equivalent  caused  the  difference 
of  opinions  to  which  allusion  has  been  made.  Mr.  Adams 
contended  that  no  equivalent  could  or  ought  to  be  deinanded  for 
the  right  of  fishing  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  1783.  He  did  not 
believe  with  his  colleagues,  that  the  article  in  that  treaty,  relating 
to  this  right,  expired  at  the  commencement  of  the  ^var,  but 
contended  that  it  had  survived  the  war,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
absurd  to  ti'eat  concerning  the  renewal  of  a  right,  of  which  they 
were  then  in  the  legitimate  possession.  The  great  importance  of 
preserving  this  right  unabridged  was  felt  by  all.  Mr.  Gallatin 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  to  permit  Great  Britain  to  exercise  the 
right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  as  an  equivalent  for  that  of 
fishing  in  the  waters  within  her  jurisdiction.  After  a  w-arm 
debate,  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin  and  Bayard  declared  themselves 
in  favor  of  doing  so,  and  Messrs.  Clay  and  Russell  opposed.  Mr. 
Clay  then  affirmed,  that  his  signature  should  not  be  appended  to 
a  treaty  including  such  a  proposition,  who  was  joined  soon  after 
by  Mr.  Bayard,  and  consequently  it  was  not  included.  A  most 
animated  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  Clay  denionstrated  the 
impolicy  of  extending  such  a  privilege  to  Great  Britain,  contended 
that  America  ought  to  come  out  of  the  war  in  the  uinimpaired 
possession  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  she  enjoyed 
prior  to  its  commencement,  and  that  the  right  of  discussing  the 
question  of  the  fisheries  did  not  come  within  the  purview  of  their 
instructions.  In  regard  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
mere  glance  at  its  unlimited  connections  and  dependencies,  the 
vast  advantao^e  which  an  easv  access  to  them  would  confer, 
rendered  no  deliberation  requisite  in  deciding  upon  granting  a 
right  to  it  to  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  almost  tantamount  to 
placing  in  her  hands  a  tube  communicating  with  the  very  vitals 
of  the  republic,  through  which  she  could  suck  its  life  blood  ;  it 
would  give  her  unbounded  facilities  for  employing  against  us  the 
numerous  tribes  of  Indians  at  the  north  west,  of  which  she 
would  doubtless  with  avidity  avail  herself,  and  greatly  to  our 
detriment,  and  thus  jeopard  the  great  and  growing  interests  of 
the  whole  west.  As  it  respected  the  right  which  she  imagined 
she  possessed  in  virtue  of  the  treaties  of  1783  and  1794,  INIr.  C'lay 
contended  that  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  based  were  su])po- 
sitifious,  and  that  therefore  it  could  not  be  valid  ;  that  at  the  dates 
of  those  treaties,  it  was  supposed   that  the  law  of  nations  would 
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entitle  her  to  the  right,  inasmuch  as  it  was  believed  that  her 
dominions  bordered  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  and  that  this 
supposed  bordering  of  her  territory  on  the  river,  was  the  prineipal 
reason  adduced  in  stipulating  for  the  right  of  its  navigation  ;  that 
now  since  it  was  certainly  determined  and  known,  that  such  was 
not  the  fact,  she  possessed  no  natural  grounds  on  which  to  fouiid 
the  right:  that  Spain  at  the  date  of  those  treaties  owned  the  eiUire 
western  bank  of  the  river  from  its  mouth  to  its  source,  and  conse- 
quently possessed  an  equal  interest  with  the  United  States  in  its  navi- 
gation, who  could  not,  th.cre'ore,  convey  to  a  third  party  that  interest, 
or  any  portion  of  it,  unsap.ctioned  by  the  former;  that  in  1803, 
by  purchase,  the  United  States  became  possessed  of  the  entire 
Spanish  interest,  which  placed  her  upon  different  grounds  from 
those  on  which  she  stood  in  1783  and  1794.  Besides,  Mr.  Clay 
argued,  what  connection  is  there  between  the  fishing  privilege,  and 
the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi?  The  treaties  showed 
none,  their  nature  none.  Why  select  as  the  equivalent  for  the 
privilege,  the  Mississippi?  Why  not  barter  the  Potomac,  or  the 
Hudson  for  it?  There  was  something  calculated  to  excite 
suspicion  in  this  attempt  of  our  powerful  enemy  to  introduce  her 
invincible  navy  to  the  '  father  of  rivers.'  It  looked  like  feeling  for 
the  pursc-stririgi  of  the  nation.  He  would  as  soon  yield  a  portion 
of  her  blood-bought  territory,  as  this  noblest  of  her  streams,  to 
become  the  resort  of  the  British  lion,  where  he  might  make  his 
permanent  lair,  and  eventually  place  his  huge  pa\v  upon  the  crest 
of  her  eagle.  Though  as  anxious  as  his  colleagues  possibly 
could  be  for  the  preservation  of  their  fishing  privileges,  he  could 
not  consent  to  effect  it  by  a  purchase  so  expensive  as  that 
proposed.  Thus  Mr.  Clay  remained  immovably  determined  to 
act  in  accordance  with  his  convictions  of  duty  in  consulting 
the  interests  of  that  nation  which  he  represented.  The  value  of 
those  interests,  undoubtedly  secured  by  the  decided  position  which 
he  assumed  and  maintained,  is  of  such  magnitude  as  to  be 
inappreciable ;  they  constitute  a  corner  stone  of  the  temple  of 
liberty,  destined  to  abide  as  long  as  she  shall  make  it  her  abode. 

Subsequently  to  the  British  ministers'  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  conclusion  of  tho  American  commissioners,  respecting  the 
exchange,  they,  in  a  counter  project  of  a  treaty,  submitted  to  the 
latter,  proposed  among  other  articles  one  to  renew  the  right  of  nav- 
igation in  question,  without  any  equivalent.  After  much  delibera- 
tion this  was  rejected.  Finally,  it  was  mutually  agreed  by  both 
parties  to  refrain  from  inserting  any  article  in  the  treaty,  relating 
either  to  the  fisheries  or  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Thns 
the  pride  of  the  west  and  the  glory  of  America  was  suffered  to 
roll  his  majestic  tide  in  beauty  and  grandeur  to  the  ocean,  luibur- 
thened  by  foreign  vessels  and  unfettered  by  regal  sway. 

Several  years  aftenvards,  Mr..  Clay  became  involved  in  an  un- 
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pleasant  contj-oversy  betweeii  Messrs.  Russell  and  Adams,  which 
originated  from  something  connected  with  their  negotiations  at 
Ghent.  On  the  day  next  subsequent  to  the  signing  of  the  ti'eaty, 
the  commissioners  drew  up  a  sketch  of  their  discussions  in  relation 
to  the  difference  of  opinion  among  them,  concerning  complying 
with  the  demands  of  the  British  commissioners,  which  represented 
the  offer  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  as  made  by  a  majur- 
itij  of  the  American  plenipotentiaries.  At  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Eussell  communicated  to  Mr.  Monroe  the  fact  of  his  being  in  the 
minority  in  that  offer,  and  declared  his  intention  of  submitting  his 
reasons  for  disagreeing  with  his  associates,  at  a  future  convenient 
period,  which  he  subsequently  carried  into  effect.  These  papers 
were  deposited  among  the  documents  of  the  nation,  where  ihey 
remained  till  1822,  when  they  were  placed  before  the  house  of 
representatives,  at  its  request,  by  the  president,  together  with  a  pri- 
vate commxunication  from  Mr.  Russell,  purporting  to  be  a  duplicate 
of  one  found  among  the  private  papers  of  the  president.  A  state- 
ment was  made  by  each  of  these  letters,  between  which  there  was 
a  discrepancy,  which  caused  Mi".  Adams  to  reprimand  iMr.  Russell 
severely,  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  Mr.  Clay  addressed  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Russell  designed  to  be  private,  in  which  he  signiffed 
his  acquiescence  in  the  reprimand,  and  also  gave  a  concise  state- 
ment of  their  debates  connected  mth  their  disagreement.  It 
appeared  that  Mr.  Adams  was  laboring  under  the  impression  thai 
Mr.  Clay  coincided  with  him  in  consU-uing  the  treaties  of  1783 
and  1794,  or  that  part  of  them  referring  lo  the  fisheries  and  Missis- 
sippi, from  the  fact  of  his  signature  being  attached  to  the  commu- 
nication of  the  American  to  the  British  commissioners,  embodying 
the  views  of  the  former  in  relation  to  them.  Mr.  Clay  corrected 
that  impression  by  declaring  that  he  had  not  concurred  with  him. 
He  stated  that  his  object  in  advising  the  insertion  of  the  words  'a 
majorily^  in  the  despatch  to  the  secretary  of  state,  was  to  announce 
to  his  government  the  fact  of  a  division  among  them,  and  with  the 
view  of  concealing  it  from  the  power  with  whom  they  were  treat- 
ing, he  appended  his  signature  to  the  communication.  The  dispute 
was  maintained  some  time  between  Mt  ssrs.  Russell  and  Mr. 
Adams,  and  with  great  acrimony,  but  no  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Clay's  conduct  or  inotives  was  attempted  by  either.  Both  awarded 
to  him  the  honor  of  having  acted  well  his  part,  in  bringing  to  so 
felicitous  a  consummation  the  treaty  of  peace. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  negotiation,  Mr.  Clay  repaired 
to  Paris,  having  resolved  not  to  visit  England  until  he  learned  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty.  At  the  request  of  Mr.  Crawford,  our 
minister  at  Paris,  he  took  lodgings  in  his  hotel,  where  he  found  an 
invitation  to  a  ball,  given  by  Mr.  Hottinguer,  the  American  banker, 
in  honor  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  There  he  was  introduced 
to  the  celebrated  madame  de  Staph  ^nd  had  a  pleasant  interview 
with  her. 
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She  informed  him  that  she  had  recently  visited  England,  and 
had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  United  States  there, 
remarking  that  the  British  were  greatly  exasperated  against  them, 
and  entertained  serious  intentions  of  despatching  the  duke  of 
Wellington  at  tiie  head  of  their  armies,  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
proper,  and  as  they  thought  well  merited  chastisement  upon  them. 
He  politely  thanked  her  for  the  interest  she  had  manifested  in 
behalf  of  his  country,  at  the  same  time  expressing  his  regret  that 
Enofland  had  not  carried  out  her  intentions.  '  Why  ?  '  said  she. 
'  Because,  madame,  if  he  had  beaten  us,  we  should  only  have 
been  in  the  condition  of  Europe,  without  disgrace.  But  if  we 
had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  defeat  him,  we  should  have  greatly 
added  to  the  renown  of  our  arras.' 

He  afterwards  met  her  at  a  select  coterie  at  her  own  dwelling, 
where  he  found  the  marshals  of  France,  duke  of  Wellington,  and 
many  other  persons  of  rank.  On  introducing  Mr.  Clay  to  the 
duke,  madame  de  Stael  repeated  the  above  anecdote.  He  replied 
promptly  and  gracefully,  that  had  he  been  so  fortunate  in  the 
execution  of  such  a  commission  as  to  triumph  over  a  foe  evincing 
as  much  bravery  as  the  Americans  had,  he  should  regard  it  as  a 
gi'eater  honor  than  the  most  brilliant  victory  he  had  ever  achieved. 

IMr.  Clay  tarried  at  the  French  metropolis  two  months,  during 
which  time  news  of  the  glorious  victory  at  New  Orleans  was 
communicated  to  him,  whereupon  he  was  heard  to  remark,  '  now 
I  can  go  to  England  without  mortification.'  He  expressed,  how- 
ever, much  chagrin  at  the  reported  flight  of  a  body  of  Kentucky 
militia  from  the  field  of  battle  on  that  occasion,  but  declared  his 
belief,  from  a  personal  acquaintance  with  their  bravery,  that  it 
must  be  false. 

Soon  after,  he  went  to  England,  where  the  treaty  had  been 
ratified  formally,  a  few  days  previous  to  his  leaving  Paris.  In 
England  he  received  the  most  marked  attention,  and  formed  many 
valuable  acquaintances,  which  subsequently  j)roved  a  source  of 
pleasure  and  profit  to  him.  He  won  the  esteem  of  lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  treated  him  with  particular  politeness,  offering  to 
present  him  to  the  prince  regent,  which  Mr.  Clay  civilly  declined, 
in  consequence  of  his  unwilHngness  to  submit,  to  the  courtly 
formalities  of  such  an  introduction. 

Several  days  had  elapsed,  when  he  was  informed  by  his  host 
that  an  individual  desired  to  speak  with  him.  Mr.  Clay  requested 
that  he  might  be  admitted,  who  accordingly  was,  wiio  proved  to 
be  a  person  splendidly  dressed,  and,  refusing  to  be  seated  at  iMr. 
Clay's  request,  announced  himself  as  the  first  waiter  of  my  lora 
Castlereag-Ji  !  '  Indeed  I '  replied  Mr.  Clay,  '  what  is  your  pleasure 
with  me  ?'  '  Why,  if  your  excellency  pleases,'  said  the  man,  -jt 
is  usual  for  a  foreign  minister  when  he  is  presented  to  lord 
Castlereagh  to  make  to  his  first  waiter  a  present,  or  pay  the  custom- 
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ary  stipend; '  at  the  same  time  presenting  him  with  a  catalogne  of 
nair.es  of  foreign  ministers,  with  the  amount  that  each  had  paid 
him  placed  op])osiie  his  name. 

Mr.  Clay,  believing  it  a  vile  attempt  to  extort  money  from  him, 
endeavored  to  get  rid  of  him  in  the  easiest  way  possible,  by 
saying  that  he  was  not  the  minister  to  England ;  that  iVIi-.  Adams, 
who  was,  would  probably  soon  arrive  from  Paris,  who  would 
doubtless  comply  with  the  custom  of  the  country  in  that  respect. 
The  servant,  not  being  inclined  to  release  him  so  easily,  quickly 
replied,  that  it  was  immaterial  whether  he  was  a  resident  or  special 
minister,  Mr.  Clay  thought  finally  that  the  most  effectual  way 
to  release  himself,  was  to  comply  with  his  demand,  and  presented 
him  a  small  sum. 

While  he  was  at  London  the  battle  of  AVaterloo  was  fought, 
and  he  witnessed  the  public  rejoicings  on  account  of  its  favorable 
termination  to  the  British.  He  was  one  day  dining  at  lord 
Castlereagh's  house  in  company  with  many  of  the  nobility,  when 
the  conversation  turned  on  the  late  victory,  and  the  whereabouts  of 
Napoleon,  as  it  was  not  known  where  he  had  gone.  Some 
intimated  that  he  had  sailed  for  America.  '  If  he  goes  there,' 
said  lord  Liverpool  to  Mr.  Clay,  '  will  he  not  give  you  much 
trouble  ?  '  '  None  whatever,'  instantly  replied  Mr.  Clay,  '  we  shaU 
be  glad  to  receive  such  a  distinguished,  though  unfortunate  exile, 
and  we  shall  soon  make  a  good  democrat  of  him.' 

During  his  residence  in  England,  Mr.  Clay  passed  his  time 
very  agreeably,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  many  grateful  reminis- 
cences. By  the  late  sir  James  Mackintosh  he  was  delightfully 
entertained.  He  embraced  the  opportunily  of  renewing  his 
intimacy  with  lord  Gambler,  whose  amiable  qualities  and  piety 
had  secured  Mr.  Clay's  strong  attachment.  With  him  he  spent  a 
week,  visiting  with  him  during  that  time  several  ])laces  of  interest, 
one  of  which  was  the  residence  of  a  descendant  of  William  Penn. 

In  Septcuiiber,  1815,  lie  embarked  for  New  York,  where,  on  his 
aiTival,  he  and  Mr.  Gallatin  were  complimented  with  a  public 
dinner. 

In  every  transaction  of  a  public  character  in  which  Mr.  Clay 
had  any  agency,  he  almost  invariably  rendered  himself  conspicuous  ; 
but  in  no  one  did  he  gather  gi'eener  laurels,  or  make  a  longer 
stride  towards  immortal  fame,  than  in  that  of  the  negotiation  at 
Ghent.  Rumor  had  preceded  him,  trumpeting  his  honors  —  the 
faithful  and  scrupulously  jealous  manner  in  which  he  had  almost 
hleeplessly  watched  over  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  crushed 
with  the  strength  of  a  giant  the  incipient  risings  of  a  disposition 
lo  destroy  or  abridge  her  natural  or  conventional  rights  ;  and  when 
he  approached  her  shores,  she  opened  wide  her  arms  to  receive 
him.  In  Kentucky,  warm,  noble-hearted  Kentucky,  his  reception 
was  like  that  of  a  dutiful  and  affectionate  son  in   the  long   and 
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passio.  i.ite  embrace  of  a  beloved  mother.  She  welcomed  him 
with  a  tenderness  that  would  hardly  allow  the  winds  of  heaven  to 
visit  him  with  gentle  rudeness.  Enthusiastic  rejoicings  were 
enkindled,  and  spontaneous  ouf|)om-ings  of  grateful  feeling  were 
lavished  upon  him  like  rain,  lie  had  even  been  re-elected  to 
congress  while  he  was  still  in  Europe,  and  unanimously.  A  doubt 
having  arisen  touching  the  legality  of  this  election,  a  new  one  was 
commenced,  which  resulted  as  at  first. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next  session,  the  house  again  called 
him  to  preside  over  its  deliberations,  where  he  soon  became  engaged 
in  directing  successfully  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  As  a  matter  in 
course,  the  7icio  treaty  was  brought  forward  at  an  early  stage,  out 
of  which  the  federalists,  and  the  opposers  of  the  war  in  general, 
endeavored  to  obtain  food  for  their  carping,  fault-finding  appetites. 
Passing  indifTerently  and  silently  by  the  great  advantages  which 
it  secured  to  the  United  States,  they  sought,  with  an  eagerness 
worthy  of  a  better  cause,  to  find  some  defective  or  weak  point. 
If  in  this  they  were  successful,  although  it  might  be  so  diminutive 
as  to  escape  the  detection  of  any  except  their  microscopic  vision 
when  thus  employed,  it  was  ridiculously  amusing  to  listen  to  their 
barkings,  and  howlings,  and  wranglings  over  it,  often  for  hours  ; 
and  the  multitude  and  variety  of  hard  names  and  scurrilous 
epithets  which  they  would  bandy  about  on  such  occasions, 
rendered  it  necessary  for  one  to  go  beyond  the  English  vocabulary 
if  he  desired  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  respecting  their  location. 
But  Mr.  Clay  soon  brought  to  bear  upon  them  the  tremendous 
battery  of  his  eloquence,  which  sent  the  whole  yelping  pack  to 
their  keiuiels,  both  in  and  out  of  congress.  This  he  did  on  the 
iwenly-ninth  of  .lanuary,  ISlfi. 

Said  he,  on  that  occasion,  '  I  gave  a  vote  for  the  declaration  of 
war.  I  exerted  all  the  little  influence  and  talents  I  could  com- 
mand to  make  the  war.  The  war  was  made.  It  is  terminated  ; 
and  I  declare  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  me 
to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  to  have  foreseen  the  precise  series  of 
events  which  has  occurred,  my  vote  would  have  been  unchanged. 
We  had  been  insulted,  and  outraged,  and  spoliated  upon  by  nearly 
all  Europe;  by  Great  Britain,  by  France,  Spain,  Denmark,  Naples, 
and,  to  cap  the  climax,  by  the  little  contemptible  power  of  Algiers. 
We  had  submitted  too  long  and  too  much.  We  had  become  the 
scorn  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  derision  of  our  own  citizens.' 

These  opposers  laid  no  small  emphasis  upon  the  fact  that  no 
stipulation  was  contained  in  the  treaty  respecting  the  impressment 
of  our  seamen.  He  met  this  in  a  sti'ain  of  lofty  argument,  whose 
pungency  sank  into  their  hearts  like  a  spear.  Said  he,  '  one  of 
the  great  causes  of  the  war  and  of  its  continuance  was  the  practice 
of  im.pressment  exercised  by  Great  Britain  ;  and  if  this  claim  had 
been  admitted  by  necessary  implication  or  express  stipulation,  the 
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rights  of  our  seamen  would  have  been  abandoned !  It  is  with 
utter  astonishment  that  I  hear  it  has  been  contended  in  this 
country,  that  because  our  right  of  exemption  from  the  practice  fiad 
not  been  expressly  secured  in  the  treaty,  it  was  therefore -given  up  I 
It  is  impossible  thai  such  an  argument  can  be  advanced  on  this 
Hoor.  No  member  who  regarded  his  re})utation  would  venture  to 
advance  sucii  a  doctrine.' 

He  concluded  by  stating  the  position  in  whicli  tlie  country 
ought  to  be  speedily  placed  ;  advised  the  preservation  of  her 
present  naval  and  military  force ;  to  make  provision  for  ihe 
increase  of  the  navy  ;  to  fortify  her  most  defenceless  points  ;  to 
multiply  military  roads  and  canals  ;  and  to  commence  in  earnest 
the  great  work  of  internal  improvement.  '  I  would  see  a  chain 
of  turnpike  roads  and  canals  from  Passamaquoddy  to  New 
Orleans,  and  other  similar  roads  intersecting  the  mountains,  to 
facilitate  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  bind 
and  to  connect  us  together.  /  would  a/so  effecluaUy  protect  our 
mmvufactories.  I  would  afford  them  protection  not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  themselves  as  for  the  general 
interest.' 

Mr.  Clay  resumed  his  duties  in  the  house  by  evincing  the  same 
far  reaching  anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  his  whole  country,  that  he 
manifested  when  he  resigned  his  station  for  a  foreign  mission.  To 
his  influence,  in  a  great  measure,  the  origin  of  the  war  was  owing, 
its  bold  prosecution,  and  satisfactory  termination.  But  besides 
the  advantages  which  we  reaped  as  the  fruits  of  it,  we  realized 
many  detrimental  consequences  incidental  to  it.  An  immense 
debt  had  been  contracted ;  our  commercial,  manufacturing,  and 
agricultural  interests  had  been  partially  suspended,  if  not  totally 
neglected;  we  found  ourselves  greatly  in  want  of  articles,  the 
product  of  mechanical  ingenuity,  to  supply  whicii  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  foreign  work-shops  ;  this  of  course  caused  large  expor- 
tations  of  specie,  which  seldom  returned ;  the  bank  issues 
amounted  to  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  while 
at  the  same  time  there  was  only  about  fifteen  millions  of  specie 
in  the  country.  These  institutions  had  of  course  been  obliged  to 
suspend  specie  payment;  distress  a)id  pressure  every  where 
abounded,  and  the  well  disposed  and  patriotic  began  seriousJy  to 
loolv  about  them  for  measures  of  relief,  and  restoration  to  the 
country.  The  most  judicious  and  reflecting  in  the  nation,  believed 
that  the  greatest  source  of  distress  was  to  be  found  in  the  deranged 
state  of  the  currency.  Indeed  it  w^as  completely  vitiated.  The 
government  paper,  bearing  interest  at  six  per  cent.,  the  redemption 
of  which  it  had  guarantied  by  pledging  the  faith  of  the  nation, 
was  depreciated  some  twenty  per  cent.,  and  doubt  and  distrust  in 
money  matters  were  prominent  features  of  the  condition  of  the 
country.     Something  must  be  done,  it  was    of  vious,  to  remove 
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thai  doubt,  and  restore  confidence,  or  general  stagnation  would 
invade;  every  industrial  dejDartment  throughout  the  nation.  At  this 
period,  the  individual  states  presented  the  singular  appearance  of 
being  engaged  in  doing  what  the  constitution  evidently  intended 
should  be  performed  by  the  general  government,  namely,  in  reality 
regulaling  the  currency,  through  the  banking  institutions  operating 
under  their  sanction.  This  they  were  executing  in  a  mont  unfi- 
nancial-like  maimer,  in  many  instances  making  their  pai:)er  a  legal 
tender,  thus  compelling  the  creditor  to  accept  it  or  yield  his  claim. 
In  this  state  of  things,  it  was  imperiously  demanded  of  congi-ess 
to  interpose  the  power  vested  in  it  by  the  constitution,  and  recover 
that  control  over  the  currency  which  it  had  suffered  to  be  usurped 
by  the  states.  The  articles  in  that  instrument  granting  congTcss 
the  exclusive  power  of  coining  money,  and  prohibiling  the  states 
from  doing  it,  and  also  from  issuing  bills  of  credit,  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  power  of  regulating  the  general  currency  was 
lodged  with  that  body.  This  was  the  belief  of  the  most  able 
financiers  of  that  time,  and  adopted  by  those  of  the  present. 
Acting  under  the  influence  of  this  belief,  Mr.  Madison  had  at  the 
opening  of  the  session  of  1815-16,  recommended  'the  establish- 
ment of  a  national  bank,'  vrhich  '  he  regarded  as  the  best  and 
perhaps  the  only  adequate  resource  to  relieve  the  country  and  the 
government  from  the  present  embarrassment.  Authorised  to  issue 
notes  which  will  be  received  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States, 
the  circulation  of  its  issues  will  be  coextensive  with  the  union, 
and  there  will  exist  a  constant  demand,  leaving  a  just  proportion 
to  the  annual  amount  of  the  duties  and  taxes  to  be  collected, 
independent  of  the  general  circulation  for  commercial  and  social 
purposes.  A  national  bank  will  therefore  possess  the  means  and 
the  opportunity  of  supplying  a  circulating  medium  of  equal  use 
and  value  in  every  state  and  in  every  district  of  every  state.  Estab- 
lished by  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  accredited  by  the 
government  to  the  whole  amount  of  its  notes  in  circulation,  and 
intrusted  as  the  depository  of  the  government  with  all  the  accumu- 
lations of  the  public  treasure,  the  national  bank,  independent  of 
its  immediate  capital,  will  enjoy  every  recommendation  which 
can  merit  and  secure  the  confidence  of  the  public.  Organized 
upon  principles  of  responsibility,  but  of  independence,  the  national 
l)ank  will  be  retained  v^dthin  its  legitimate  sphere  of  action  without 
just  apprehensions  from  the  misconduct  of  its  directors,  or  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  government.  Eminent  in  its  resources, 
and  in  its  example,  the  national  bank  will  conciliate  and  lead  the 
state  banks  in  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  credit, 
public  and  private.  And  acting  upon  a  compound  capital,  ]5artly 
of  stock,  and  partly  of  gold  and  silver,  the  national  bank  will  be 
the  ready  instrument  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  public  securities, 
and  to  restore  the  currency  of  the  national  coin.' 
vol..  [.         12 
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Such  were  Mr.  Madison's  views  in  relation  to  a  national  bank, 
which  were  immediately  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  national 
currency;  and  on  the  eighth  of  January,  1816,  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina, 
presented  an  able  and  elaborate  report  in  relation  thereto,  advo- 
cating the  immediate  chartering  of  such  a  bank  as  the  president 
had  recommended,  and  detailed  its  prominent  features.  When 
the  bill  was  brought  forward  for  the  action  of  the  house,  Mr.  (^lay 
unequivocally  declared  himself  in  favor  of  its  provisions  in  a 
speech  of  great  ability  and  argumentative  force,  although  well 
knowing  that  lie  would  thereby  subject  himself  to  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  He  was  charged  with  it  by  his  pohtical  enemies, 
v%dio  magnihed  his  departure  from  the  position  taken  by  him  in 
1811  in  relation  to  the  same  bank,  into  a  monstrous  blemish  in  his 
political  character  ;  which,  if  coiTectly  considered,  is  seen  to  consti- 
tute an  ornament,  instead.  A  careful  contrast  of  jhe  gi'ounds  on 
which,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  he  then  opposed  that 
institution,  with  those  on  and  under  which  he  now  advocated  it, 
wiU,  to  any  unprejudiced  mind,  forever  exempt  him  from  that 
charge.  Such  a  contrast  will  clearly  show,  that  the  total  change 
of  circumstances  which  had  taken  place  during  the  five  years 
that  had  elapsed  since  he  first  examined  the  merits  of  that  bank,  and 
that  wrought  in  the  policy  of  the  general  government  in  that  time,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  experience  received  in  prosecuting  the  war,  of 
the  utility  of  and  necessity  for  such  an  establishment,  not  only  dis- 
armed and  rendered  invalid  now,  objections  which  then  v\a^re  both 
valid  and  weighty  when  directed  against  it,  but  absolutely  con- 
verted them  into  arguments  in  its  favor.  At  the  time  when  it  was 
proposed  to  renew  the  charter  of  the  old  United  States  bank,  Mr. 
Clay  did  not  think  it  so  essential  in  accomplishing  any  of  the 
objects  definitely  specified  in  the  constitution,  as  to  justify  its 
establishment,  on  grounds  purely  constructive.  It  was  supported, 
too,  principally  by  the  federal  party,  and  on  the  ground  that  its 
agency  was  requisite  in  executing  the  financial  concerns  of 
government;  which  ground  then  was  falsely  assumed,  inasmuch 
as  the  local  banks  of  the  several  states  had,  in  certain  cases,  been 
employed  to  perform  that  office,  which  they  were  successfully 
executing.  They,  therefore,  being  known  to  compass  the  specific 
object  for  which  it  was  stated  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  to  be^ 
renewed,  it  was  justly  regarded  by  Mi*.  Clay  as  a  matter  of  super- 
erogation to  renew  it,  and  accordingly  lie  opposed  its  renewal. 
In  1816,  Mr.  Clay  supported  the  bank  mainly  on  the  ground  of  its 
necessity^  to  enable  congi-ess  to  exercise  that  ample  and  salutary 
supervision  over  the  commercial  and  monetary  interests  of  the 
country,  which  the  constitution  expressly  gave  it;  and  that,  there- 
fore, out  of  this  very  necessity,  was  fairly  deducible  its  constitution- 
ality,  since  it  was  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  constitution  would 
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grant  to  congress  a  specified  right,  and  at  the  same  time  withhold 
the  only  means  by  which  it  could  exercise  that  right.  A  stormy 
and  protracted  disci  ssion  arose  respecting  the  bank  chui'ter,  during 
which  Mr.  Clay  came  again  into  collision  with  Mr.  Randolph, 
causing  unusual  sensation  in  the  house,  and  giving  rise  to  appre- 
hensions that  something  serious  might  grow  out  of  it.  Mr. 
Randolph  animadverted  somewhat  harshly  upon  Mr.  Clay's 
custom  of  maintaining  a  uniform  silence  in  his  private  intercoiirse 
respecting  his  change  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  a  United  States  bank,  using  language  that 
might  admit  of  very  oftensive  construction.  When  he  ceased,  Mr. 
Clay,  with  his  usual  self-possession  and  deliberation,  rose,  and  in  a 
few  words  declared  that  the  oficnsive  language  needed  explanation  ; 
that  he  should  refrain  from  saying  what  he  conceived  himself 
bound  to  say,  until  Mi'.  Randolph  should  make  it.  Mr.  Randolph 
rose,  and  made  the  explanation,  which  Mr.  Clay  pronounced 
unsatisfactory  ;  and  Mr.  Randolph  again  explained,  disavowing  all 
intention  to  offer  ofience.  During  the  altercation,  an  almost 
breathless  stillness  had  been  preserved  in  the  liouse ;  a  pin  might 
be  heard  to  fall  in  any  part  of  it. 

The  bank  bill  passed  the  house  by  a  vote  of  eighty  1o  seventy- 
one,  and  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-two  to  twelve.  On 
the  tenth  of  April  it  became  a  law,  went  into  operation  in  the 
early  part  of  1817,  and  more  than  justified  the  expectations  of  its 
friends,  in  regard  to  its  influence  for  good  upon  the  varied  interests 
of  the  country. 

During  this  session,  Mr.  Clay  gave  his  support  to  a  bill  propos- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  direct  tax  laid  upon  the  United  States.  He 
expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  moderate  land  tax,  and  regarded 
the  existing  one  as  too  high  for  a  state  of  peace.  He  maintained 
that  '  in  time  of  peace  we  should  look  to  foreign  importations  as 
the  chief  soiu'ce  of  revenue,  and  in  war  when  they  are  cut  off,  that 
it  was  time  enough  to  draw  deeply  on  our  internal  resources.'  His 
plan  was  to  make  up  for  a  still  further  decrease  of  the  land  tax,  by 
an  increase  of  the  duties  on  imports. 

It  was  deemed  desirable  to  increase  the  pay  of  members  of  con- 
gress, which  led  to  the  framing  and  passage  of  the  celebrated 
compensation  bill.  It  was  generally  agreed  amojag  the  members 
that  their  compensation  (six  dollars  per  day,)  was  not  sufficient  for 
their  maintenance  at  Washington,  and  allow  them  to  enjoy  the 
society  of  their  families.  The  principal  question  that  arose  rcs- 
})ected  the  mode  by  which  it  should  be  increased.  Some  were  in 
iavor  of  a  stipulated  salary,  and  others  of  an  increase  of  the  per 
dietti  pay.  On  the  sixth  of  March,  colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson, 
one  of  the  committee  to  wliom  the  business  had  been  referred, 
reported  a  bill  regulating  the  pay  of  members,  by  a  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  session,  for  eq?.h  member  in   congress,  which 
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passed  both  houses.  Mr.  Clay  voted  fc  r  this  bill,  but  at  the  same 
thue  declaring  his  preference  for  the  ])er  diem  rate.  The  passage 
of  this  bill  proved  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  demagogues, 
throughout  the  country,  who  exerted  themselves  incessantly  to 
excite  the  passions  of  the  people,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of 
accumulating  political  capital.  In  no  section  of  the  union  did  the 
excitement  rage  to  such  an  extent  as  in  Kentucky,  It  seemed  as 
though  scarcely  an  individual  in  lhe  whole  state  was  friendly  to  it. 
The  ambitious  and  designing  demagogues  and  ultra  federalists 
united  in  Kentucky  their  furious  forces,  with  exultations  of 
delight  at  what  appeared  to  them  the  certain  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing the  total  overthrow  of  Mr.  Clay.  They  had  succeeded  to 
such  a  degree  in  kindling  a  flame  of  indignation  against  the  meas- 
ure, that  there  were  at  least  some  grounds  of  danger.  They  had 
long  been  impotently  watching  for  this  opportunity,  and  now  from 
their  various  places  of  concealment  they  rushed  forth,  bent  upon 
accomplishing  their  purpose.  Alter  some  consultation  as  to  the 
mode  they  should  adopt,  it  was  finally  determined  that  Mr.  John 
Pope,  an  eloquent  and  influential  gentleman,  should  take  the  field 
in  opposition  to  Mr.  Clay.  Accordingly,  he  immediately  com- 
menced political  operations  in  the  approved  style  of  the  country, 
by  riding  about  among  the  inhabitants,  addressing  them  often,  set- 
ting forth  his  own  merits  and  claims,  and  decrying  those  of  his 
rival.  It  was  not  until  after  being  repeatedly  importuned  by  his 
friends,  that  Mr.  Clay  would  consent  to  take  the  field  in  person 
against  Mr.  Pope.  He  finally  went  forth  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  to  vindicate  in  person  to  his  constituents,  his  public  political 
acts. 

It  has  been  said  that  Mr.  Clay  was  the  first  Kentuckian  who 
preserved  dignity  and  independence  of  character  on  an  election- 
eering tour.  It  was  customary  at  that  day  in  Kentucky,  for  any 
one  who  solicited  an  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people,  to  clothe  him- 
self in  tattered  garments,  and  in  the  attitude  and  with  the  tone  of  a 
menial,  to  go  around  among  them  and  thus  ask  it.  at  their  hands. 
Mr.  Clay's  exalted  sense  of  dignity  and  honor  would  not  permit 
him  to  conform  to  this  degrading  custom,  and  he  visited  his  con- 
stituents attired  just  as  he  would  go  to  his  seat  in  congress.  Pie 
appealed  to  the  people,  expressing  his  entire  willingness  to  be  gov- 
erned by  their  will,  as  he  was  in  duty  bound,  and  that  he  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  law,  if  they  instructed  him  to 
do  so.  He  corrected  their  erroneous  impressions,  and  occasionally 
made  those  happy  and  effective  appeals  to  their  hearts,  which  he 
knew  so  well  how  to  direct,  and  he  soon  fonnd  himself  almost 
entirely  reinstated  in  their  affections.  Mr.  Pope,  perceiving  that  he 
was  fast  losing  ground,  made  a  desperate  edbrt  at  regaining  it,  by 
challenging  his  rival  to  meet  him  on  a  designated  day  and  discuss 
their  respective  claims  to  the  suffi'age  of  the  people.    It  was  unhes- 
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itatingly  accepted.  They  met  according  to  appointment,  and  in 
the  presence  of  an  immense  assemblage,  fought  their  battle  of 
argument,  which  resulted  in  the  signal  defeat  of  Mr.  Pope.  Mr. 
Clay  was  re-elected  by  a  large  majority.  The  compensation  bill 
was  among  the  first  subjects  considered  by  congress  after  it  con- 
vened again,  which  was  repealed.  The  per  diem  allowance  was 
finally  increased  to  eight  dollars  per  day. 

During  the  canvass,  Mr.  Clay  met  an  old  hunter  who  had  pre- 
viously been  his  devoted  friend,  but  now  opposed  him  on  the 
gi'ound  of  the  compensation  bill.  '  Have  you  a  good  rifle,  my 
friend?'  asked  Mr.  Clay.  'Yes.'  '  Does  it  ever  flash  ? '  'Once 
only.'  '  What  did  you  do  with  it,  throw  it  away?'  '  No,  I  picked 
the  flint,  tried  it  again,  and  brought  down  the  game.'  '  Have  I 
ever  flashed  but  on  the  compensation  bill?'  'No.'  'Will  you 
throw  me  away?'  'No!  no!'  quickly  replied  the  hunter,  nearly 
overwhelmed  by  his  enthusiastic  feelings,  '7  ivill  pick  the  Jlint  and 
try  yon  aQ;cdnl''  Ever  afterwards  he  was  the  unwavering  friend 
of  Mr.  Clay. 

An  Irish  barber  residing  at  Lexington,  had  always  given  Mr. 
Clay  his  vote,  and  on  all  occasions  when  he  was  a  candidate  for 
oflice,  electioneered  warmly  for  him.  His  ardent  temperament 
and  unrestrained  passions  frequently  involved  him  in  scrapes  and 
difficuhies,  out  of  which  Mr.  Clay  had  generally  succeeded  in 
extricating  him.  While  the  canvass  was  i)rogi'essing,  after  the 
compensation  bill,  the  barber  did  not  evince  his  usual  zeal  and 
animation,  on  the  contrary  seemed  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  result 
of  the  election.  To  all  inquiries  for  whom  he  designed  to  vote  he 
answered  evasively.  He  was  accosted  a  few  days  previous  to  the 
election,  by  a  gentleman  for  whom  he  entertained  the  most  pro- 
found regard,  with  the  question,  '  for  whom,  Jerry,  do  you  mean 
to  vote?'  Regarding  his  interrogator  with  an  earnest,  shrewd  look, 
he  replied,  '  Faix,  an'  sure,  docthur,  I  mane  to  vote  for  the  man 
who  can't  put  more  nor  one  hand  into  the  tlireasmyj.'  Mr.  Pope, 
the  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay,  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  an  arm  in 
early  life,  and  this  circumstance,  while  it  gave  pertinence  to  the 
Irishman's  reply,  indicated  for  whom  he  intended  to  vote.  A  few 
days  subseqent  to  the  election,  the  barber  met  Mr.  Clay  in  Lexing- 
ton, and  approaching  him,  jxirst  into  tears,  saying  that  he  had 
wronged  him,  and  manifested  bitter  regret  for  his  ingratitude.  '  My 
poor  dear  wife,'  said  he,  '  got  round  me,  blubbering,  and  was  after 
vexing  herself  and  me  too.  She  tould  me  that  I  was  too  bad,  too 
bad,  to  desart  like  a  base  spalpleen,  me  ould  frind.  '  N  /er's  the 
time,  Jerry,  dear,  when  you  got  in  jail  or  any  bad  fixin',  niiier''s  the 
time  he  didn't  come  to  you  an'  hilp  you  out.  Och !  bad  luck  to 
you,  for  not  giving  him  your  vote."  The  barber  was  ever  after 
true  to  Mr.  Clay. 

In  all  matters  of  public   importance   brought  before  the   house, 
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whenever  it  was  compatible  with  his  station,  Mr.  Clay  interested 
himself,  con(;erning  which  his  manifestation  of  regard  for  the  wel- 
fare of  his  country  was  characterized  by  unusual  uniformity. 
There  was  nothing  fitful  or  erratic  about  his  zeal ;  it  burned  with 
a  steady,  certain  light,  revealing  the  secrets  of  his  very  soul,  in 
relation  to  his  public  intentions  and  desires.  Defeat  could  not 
diiuinish,  nor  opposition  extinguish  it;  always  irrepressible,  con- 
flicting circumstances  only  rendered  it  more  intense.  No  meas- 
ures pass(!d  through  his  hands  without  bearing  its  impress,  and  so 
deep  as  to  appear  a  part  of  the  same.  But  there  were  periods  of 
extraordinary  interest,  when  it  blazed  with  more  than  meteoric 
brilliancy  —  when  it  constituted  the  aurora  borealis  of  the  political 
horizon,  seen  and  admired  by  the  whole  universe.  One  of  these 
periods  we  now  approach  —  a  period  which  reflects  the  highest 
honor  on  his  character,  for  philanthropy  and  benevolence,  and 
which  caused  his  memory  to  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  millions 
gemote  from  the  field  of  his  fame  —  the  period  of  the  struggles  of 
the  Spanish  colonies  in  Soulh  America,  to  become  independent  of 
the  mother  country.  These  he  contem.plated  with  as  much 
anxiety  and  solicitude  for  iheir  resuh,  as  though  he  had  been  an 
actual  participator  in  them. 

Happily  for  America,  the  allotment  of  Providence  introduced 
Mr.  Clay  to  the  stage  of  public  action  at  one  of  theTnost  critical 
lia.es  in  her  history,  when  just  such  influence  as  he  could  exert  was 
imperiously  demanded.  The  din  of  the  revolution  had  hardly 
died  away,  and  the  blood  with  which  it  was  achieved  scarcely 
dried  up,  when  he  first  came  forward  in  the  defence  of  his  country's 
rights.  The  spirit  of  '  sevenly-six  '  had  indeed  felled  the  tall  trees 
of  tyranny,  and  plucked  up  the  rank  weeds  of  oppression,  and 
planted  the  germ  of  liberty.  But  the  little  band  of  men  inhaling 
that  spirit,  who  had  arrayed  around  the  place  of  the  precious 
deposit  a  rampart  of  iron  hearts,  after  irrigating  and  enriching  it 
with  their  blood,  had  either  sunk  down  to  an  enviable  rest  in  the 
sacred  soil,  or  with  diminished  energy,  and  flagging  zeal  still 
maintained  their  posts.  Their  pristine  strength,  however,  the  storm 
of  war  had  swept  away,  and  though  they  still  stretched  out  their 
scar-covered  arms  to  shield  it  from  invasion,  their  feeble  efibrts 
were  hardly  sufficient  to  the  task.  Dangers  were  numerous,  boding 
disaster  in  case  the  vigilance  of  that  veteran  band  should  slumber. 
The  enemies  of  freedom,  though  beaten  back,  had  relired  with 
their  weapons  in  their  hands,  and  from  their  secret  lurking  places 
looked  fortl),  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  favorable  mo- 
ment to  sally  forth  and  nip  it  in  the  bud.  Such  were  the  circum- 
stances, when  Mr.  Clay  joined  that  weak  and  diminished  company 
of  watchers.  He  found  the  tree  of  liberty  a  strong  and  vigorous 
plant,  unfolding  its  beautiful  leaves,  but  needing  great  care  and 
culture.     There  was  much  foreign  rubbish  to  be  removed  which 
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re;tarded  its  growth.  A  glance  at  its  situation  determined  his 
conrse.  Nothing  within  the  compass  of  his  ability  necessary  to 
ha^iten  on  its  progress  towards  maturity,  was  wanting.  Morning, 
noon  and  night  found  him  pouring  the  dew  of  his  dihgence  upoji 
it  in  copious  effusions.  Under  its  genial  influences  the  trunk  shot 
upward  stately  and  strong,  and  the  wide-spreading  branches  sooii 
bent  beneath  large  clusters  of  delicious  fruit.  The  taste  of  that 
fruit  caused  the  heart  of  the  nation  to  bound  with  gladness,  and 
her  good  and  great  men  to  desire  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  vliolc 
v'orld  might  partake  of  it.  Not  a  few  of  them  gave  utterance  to 
that  desire  in  words  that  burned  with  benevolence,  but  none  spolu" 
louder  or  with  more  effect  than  Mr.  Clay.  His  voice  infused 
courage  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  were  toiling  to  plant  a  similar 
tree  on  the  fertile  pampas  of  South  America.  Its  thunder-tones  rever- 
berated among  the  lofty  heights  of  the  Andes,  and  rang  through  the 
halls  of  the  incas.  The  hunter  heard  them,  and  departed  for  the 
battle-field  to  seek  a  nobler  quarry.  The  gauchios  left  his  lasso 
on  the  plain  and  buckled  on  his  armor.  From  rank  to  rank  of 
their  embattled  hosts  they  pealed,  and  nerved  their  arms  to  deal 
the  liberating  blows. 

The  first  public  expression  of  Mr.  Clay's  feelings  in  relation  to 
South  American  independence,  was  made  in  connection  with  a 
proposition  to  reduce  the  direct  taxes  of  the  United  States,  which 
he  thought  too  high  for  a  state  of  peace.  The  as-pect  of  our 
foreign  relations  at  that  time  was  peculiarly  amicable,  although, 
from  a  report  that  the  Spanish  minister  had  made  an  informal 
demand  for  a  portion  of  Florida,  seemed  to  indicate  that  a  rupture 
with  Spain  was  by  no  means  improbable,  and  he  expressed  him- 
self in  favor  of  husbanding  our  means  as  much  as  practicable, 
in  anticipation  of  such  an  event.  At  the  same  time,  he  hinted  the 
propriety  of  assisting  her  colonial  dependents  in  their  endeavors  to 
establish  a  free  government.  His  remarks  caused  Mr.  Randolph 
to  express  his  sentiments  concerning  tlie  same  subject,  which 
among  other  things  charged  Mr.  Clay  wilh  entertaining  a  desire 
for  conquest,  indeed  as  being  influenced  by  unv/orthy  motives. 
He  said  he  was  not  '  going  a  tilting  for  the  liberties  of  South 
America.'  She  came  not  to  our  aid;  let  ns  mind  our  own  business, 
and  not  tax  our  people  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  of  Spanish 
America.  He  declared  that  her  inhabitants  were  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating or  enjoying  liberty.  He  thought  Mr.  Clay  had  imbibed  the 
war-spirit  of  Europe.  '  The  honorable  gentleman  has  been  sent  on  a 
late  occasion  to  Europe ;  he  had  been  near  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
and  he  was  apprehensive  had  snuflfed  the  carnage  and  caught  the 
infection.'  He  intimated  that  Mr.  Clay  advocated  an  increase  of 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  marching  them  to  the  scene  of  action. 
'  AVhat!  increase  our  standing  army  in  time  of  peace  on  the  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  to  go  on  a  crusade  to  South  America?'      Mr 
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Clay  denied  having  made  the  most  remote  suggestions  to  thai 
nffect,  —  that  his  remarks  were  incapable  of  being  so  construed. 
'Do  I  not  understand  the  gentleman?'  —  'I  am  sorry  I  do  not. 
I  labor  under  two  great  mislbrtunes — I  can  never  understand  the 
honorable  speaker,  and  he  can  never  understand  me.'  Such  being 
ihe  case,  Mr.  Randolph  remarked,  he  should  be  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  argument  with  him,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  proceed. 

I\Ir.  Clay  again  alluded  to  the  same  subject  a  few  days  after, 
in  a  most  feeling  manner.  A  bill  was  brought  forward  to  prohibit 
'  our  citizens  from  selling  vessels  of  war  to  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power,'  which  he  vigorously  opposed  because  of  its  evident  bear- 
ing upon  the  belligerent  state  of  South  America.  He  said  it  was 
impossible  to  conceal  the  true  character  of  that  bill.  '  Bestow 
upon  it  what  denomination  you  wi^.l,  disguise  it  as  you  may,  it 
will  be  understood  by  the  world  as  a  law  to  discountenance  any 
aid  being  given  to  the  South  American  patriots,  now  in  a  state  of 
revolution  against  the  parent  country.  With  respect  to  the  nature 
of  that  struggle,  I  have  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  express  my 
opinion  and  wishes.  I  wish  them  independence.  It  is  the  first 
step  towards  improving  their  condition.  Let  them  have  a  free 
government,  if  they  are  capable  of  enjoying  it.  At  any  rate  let 
them  have  independence.  Yes,  front  the  inmost  recesses  of  imj 
soul  I  ivish  them  independence.  In  this  I  may  be  accused  of 
imprudence  in  the  utterance  of  my  feelings  on  this  occasion.  I 
care  not,  when  the  independence,  the  happiness,  the  liberty  of  a 
whole  people  is  at  stake,  and  that  people  our  neighbors,  our 
brethren  occupying  a  portion  of  the  same  continent,  imitating  our 
example,  and  participating  of  the  same  sympathies  with  ourselves.' 
During  the  following  month  an  attempt  was  made  to  appro- 
priate and  pledge  the  bonus  paid  by  the  United  States  bank  into 
the  public  treasury,  as  a  permanent  fund  to  be  employed  in 
constructing  works  of  internal  improvement.  Mr.  Clay  gave  his 
hearty  concurrence  to  this  measure,  declaring  his  belief  that  '  llicrc 
were  no  tvvo  subjects  which  could  engage  the  attention  of  the 
national  legislature,  more  worthy  of  its  deliberate  consideration, 
than  those  of  internal  improvements  and  domestic  manufactures.' 
A  bill  was  passed  constituting  such  fund,  but  the  president  vetoed 
it  on  alleged  constitutional  grounds. 

Mr.  Clay's  remarks  caused  great  interest  to  be  felt  in  behalf  of 
Soui.i  American  liberty,  and  during  the  summer  following,  the 
president  appointed  three  cnmmissioners,  IMessrs.  Rodney,  Gra- 
ham, and  Bland,  to  proceed  to  South  America,  and  examine  her 
political,  civil  and  social  condition  as  preliminary  to  rendering 
them  any  assistance.  Mr.  Clay  regarded  the  appointment  as 
Impolitic,  and  when  a  bill  came  before  the  house  in  March  ISIS, 
providing    for  the  support  of  government,  objected    to   having  it 
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embrace  a  clause  appropriating  thirty  ihouaand  dollars  for  their  com- 
pensation, for  consiitutional  reasons.  For  it  he  proposed  to 
substitute  an  amendment,  appropriating  eighteen  thousand  dollars 
as  the  outfit  and  one  year's  salary  of  a  minister  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Independent  Provinces  of  the  river  La  Plata 
in  South  America.  He  accompanied  the  presentation  of  the 
amendment  with  a  speech  of  great  power,  evincing  great  geo- 
graphical and  historical  knowledge,  and  setting  forth  clearly  the 
condition  of  the  people.  The  amendment,  however,  was  not 
adopted. 

Many  members  of  prominence  differed  with  Mr.  Clay,  for 
whose  opinions  he  expressed  his  respect,  and  regretted  that  his 
own  convictions  of  expediency  and  duty  led  him  to  take  adiflerent 
view  of  the  subject.  He  directly  avowed  that  considerations  of 
liberty  and  humanity  had  no  little  weight  with  him  in  advocating 
their  cause,  but  at  the  same  time  his  belief,  that  the  adoption  of 
the  measure  under  consideration,  while  it  would  add  to  the  renown 
of  the  republic,  would  render  material  assistance  to  those  who 
were  greatly  in  need  of  it  He  vindicated  himself  from  the  charge 
which  had  been  made,  that  he  was  desirous  of  fomenting  a  war 
between  the  states  and  Spain.  He  indulged  in  animating  antici- 
pations of  the  number  and  importance  of  the  governments  which 
might  be  formed  in  those  vast,  fertile,  and  beautiful  provinces.  To 
attempts  at  proving  the  movements  of  the  colonists  as  rebellious, 
opposing  the  lawful  government  of  Spain,  he  replied  by  clearly 
showing  that  if  that  power  had  possessed  a  legal  claini  to  their  allegi- 
ance, she  had  forfeited  it  by  withholding  that  protection  requisite  to 
entitle  her  to  it,  and  that  consequently  the  people  of  Spanish  America 
were  contending  for  nothing  more  than  their  legal  and  natural  rights. 
'But'  said  Mr.  Clay,  '  1  take  a  broader,  bolder  position.  J  main- 
tain that  an  oppressed  people  are  authorized,  whenever  they  can, 
to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  was  the  great  principle  of 
the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  gi-eat  principle  of  our  own. 
We  must  therefore  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 
founders  of  our  liberty,  say  that  they  were  rebels  and  traitors,  and 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers, 
before  we  can  condemn  the  course  of  Spanish  America.'  He 
contended  that  if  we  were  justified  in  our  attempts  at  independence, 
nnich  more  was  she,  who  had  writhed  beneath  the  scourge  of 
oppression  so  long,  so  much  longer  than  we;  that  if  they  were 
worthy  of  success,  if  they  were  entitled  to  succeed  from  the  just- 
ness of  their  cause,  then  surely  we  ought  to  wish  it,  especially 
when  we  consider  the  barbarous  character  of  the  war.  He 
maintained  that  we  were  deeply  interested,  in  recognizing  their 
indej)endence.  Even  then  our  commerce  with  those  provinces 
was  considerable,  and  would  greatly  increase  after  they  should 
become  permanently  settled  as  free  and  independent  nations.     Th^ 
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act  dvould  attach  them  to  us,  nay,  it  would  bind  ihem  to  us  by 
relations  as  intimate  as  those  of  kindred ;  they  would  become  oui 
j)o\verful  allies.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  took  this  ground,  not  because 
he  desired  to  force  our  principles  where  they  \Yere  not  wished,  but 
biiiiply  from  feelings  of  sympathy.  AVe  kne^v  by  experience  how 
sweat  it  was  to  receive  that  when  we  were  in  circumstances  that 
iried  men's  souls.  There  could  be  no  danger,  nor  objection  to 
stretch  out  towards  their  people  the  hand'  of  friendly  sympathy, 
to  present  to  those  abused  and  oppressed  communities  an  expres- 
sion of  our  good  Yi'ill,  to  make  them  a  tender  of  those  grea 
principles  which  we  have  adopted  as  the  basis  of  our  institu- 
tions. Their  ignorance  and  inability  had  been  brought  forward, 
by  those  opposing  the  measure,  as  completely  incapacitating  them 
for  self-government.  These,  he  contended,  had  been  greatly 
magnified,  but  admitting  them  to  be  as  unqualifying  as  they  had 
been  represented  to  be,  the  fact  ought  rather  to  increase  our  pity 
for  them,  and  to  urge  us  to  seek  the  more  earnestly,  by  all  reasona- 
ble and  just  means  within  our  reach,  their  liberation  from  that 
detestable  system  Avhich  chained  them  to  such  a  servile  state.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea  that  recognition  could  be  made  a  just  pretext 
for  war.  '  Recognition'  said  lie,  'without  aid  is  no  just  cause  of 
war ;  with  aid,  it  is  not  because  of  the  recognition,  but  because  of 
the  aid,  as  aid  without  recognition  is  cause  of  war.'  Mr.  Clay's 
efforts  were  not  successful  at  this  time  ;  no  minister  was  despatched 
to  South  America;  the  friendly  mission  was  deferred  until  1821, 
when  he  submitted,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  a  resolution  to  the 
house,  '  declaring  that  the  house  of  representatives  participated 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  deep  interest  wliich 
they  felt  for  the  success  of  the  Spanish  provinces  of  Sonlh 
America,  which  were  struggling  to  establish  their  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence, and  that  it  would  give  its  constitutional  support  to  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  might  deem  it 
expedient  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  and  indcjiendence  of  those 
provinces.' 

On  this  resolution,  a  warm  and  protracted  debate  ensued,  which 
was  finally  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  eighty-seven  to  sixty-eight,  and 
Mr.  Clay  \va»  appointed  chairman  of  a  committee  to  communicate 
to  the  president  the  action  of  the  house. 

On  the  eighth  day  of  March,  1822,  the  president  transmitted  to 
the  house  of  representatives  a  message  recommending  the  recogni- 
tion, which  Mr.  Clay  had  so  long  struggled  for.  On  the  twenly- 
eighth  the  vote  of  recognition  was  talcen,  when  it  appeared  thai 
here  was  but  one  dissenting  voice. 

Thus  at  last  were  the  noble  and  generous  eflbrts  of  the  pati-iot 
statesman  crowned  with  success  as  complete  as  they  had  been 
[)ers(>vering.  Years  had  elapsed  between  their  commencement 
and  glorious  consummation  ;  years  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  hope,  but 
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now  ihe  hnrveyi  time  had  come.  The  president  and  congTcss, 
fiom  vehemently  opposing  his  views  in  relation  to  their  indepen- 
dence, by  his  persuasive  arguments  were  brought  over  to  thetn, 
who  officially  stretched  out  the  hand  of  the  nation,  to  clasp  vviih 
friendly  pressure  those  of  the  infant  republics  of  the  south.  A^  a 
matter  of  course,  the  act  was  denounced  as  one  of  lolly  and  fraught 
with  danger,  by  the  personal  and  political  enemies  of  Mr.  Clay, 
but  the  truly  philantln-opic,  throughout  the  land,  regarded  it  v.^ilh 
approbation,  and  described  it  as  just  what  the  greatest  Iree  nation 
on  the  globe  should  do  towards  those  who  were  worthy  of  it.  It 
u'as  applauded  throughout  the  world,  but  particularly  by  those 
towards  whom  it  was  directed,  Avith  enthusiastic  expressions  of 
gratitude.  The  supreme  congress  of  Mexico  voted  him  the  thanks 
of  the  nation,  for  his  zeal  and  etHcient  labors  in  their  behalf. 

During  the  struggle,  his  speeches  were  fr(>qufntly  read  at  the  head 
of  the  patriot  army,  and  the  effect  was  always  to  increase  their 
intrepidity  and  valor.  The  name  of  Clay  became  associated  with 
every  thing  dear  and  valuable  in  freedom,  and  was  pronounced  by 
both  officer  and  soldier  with  reverence ;  and  many  were  the  epis- 
tolary notices  which  he  received,  of  the  high  estimation  in  which 
his  services  were  held,  by  that  suffering,  but  successfully  struggling 
people.     The  following  is  a  specimen. 

'  Bogota.  21s;  November,  1S27. 

Sir, —  I  cannot  omit  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  the  depart 
ure  of  colonel  Watts,  chargi  d'affaires  of  the  United  States,  of  taking  the  liberty  to 
address  your  excellency.  This  desire  has  long  lieen  entertained  by  me,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expressing  my  admiration  of  your  excellency's  brilliant  talents  and  ardent 
love  of  liberty.  All  America,  Colombia,  and  myself,  owe  your  excellency  our  purest 
gratitude,  for  the  incomparable  services  you  have  rendered  to  us,  by  sustaining  our 
course  with  a  sublime  enthusiasm.  Accept,  iherefoie,  this  sincere  and  cordial  testi- 
mony, which  I  hasten  to  offer  to  your  excellency  and  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  who  have  so  greatly  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of  your  southern  brethren 

'  I  have  the  honor  to  oifer  to  your  excellency  my  distinguished  consideration. 
'  Your  excellencv's  obedient  ser\aut, 

'BOLIVAR.' 

To  the  above,  Mr.  Clay  replied,  -of  which  the  foUowing  is  an 
extract. 

Washington,  aV/A  October,  1828. 

'  Sir,  —  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  assured  directly  by  your  excellency,  that 
the  course  which  the  government  of  the  United  States  took  on  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, and  my  humble  efforts,  have  excited  the  gratitude  and  commanded  the  approba- 
tion of  your  excellency.  I  am  persuaded  that  1  do  not  misinterpret  the  feelinirs  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  I  certainly  express  my  own.  in  saying  thai  the 
itilerest  which  was  inspired  in  this  country  by  the  arduous  struggles  of  South  Amer- 
ica, arose  principally  from  the  hope  that  along  with  its  independence  would  be  estab- 
lished free  institutions,  insuring  all  the  blessings  of  civil  liberty.  To  the  accomplish- 
ing of  that  object  we  still  an.xiously  look.  We  are  aware  tliat  great  difficulties 
oppose  it,  among  which  not  the  least  is  tbat  which  arises  out  of  the  existence  of  a 
large  military  force,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  power  of  Spain.  Standin!: 
armies,  organized  with  the  most  patriotic  intentions,  are  dangerous  instruments. 
They  devour  the  substance,  debauch  the  morals,  and  too  often  destroy  the  liberties 
ol  a  people.     Nothing  can  be  more  perilous  or  unwise,  than  to  retain  them  after  the 
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necessity  has  ceased  which  led  to  their  formation,  especially  if  their  numbers  are 
disproportioned  to  the  revenues  of  the  state. 

'  But  nothwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  we  had  fondly  cherished  and  stil! 
indulge  the  hope  that  South  Am.erica  would  add  a  new  triumph  to  the  cause  of 
human  liberty,  and  that  Providence  would  bless  her  as  he  had  her  northern  sister, 
with  the  genius  of  some  great  and  virtuous  mar,,  to  conduct  her  securely  through  all 
her  trials.  We  had  even  Battered  ourselves  that  we  beheld  that  genius  in  your  excel- 
lency. But  I  should  be  unworthy  the  consideration  with  which  your  excellency 
honors  me,  and  deviate  from  the  frankness  which  I  have  ever  endeavored  to  practice, 
if  I  did  not  on  this  occasion  state  that  ambitious  designs  have  been  attributed  by  your 
enemies,  to  your  excellency,  which  have  created  in  my  mind  great  solicitude.  They 
have  cited  late  events  in  Colombia  as  proofs  of  these  designs.  But  slow  in  the 
withdrawal  of  confidence  which  I  have  once  given,  I  have  been  most  unwilling  to 
credit  the  unfavorable  accounts  which  have  from  time  to  time  reached  me. 

•  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  believe  that  your  excellency  uiU  abandon  the  bright  and 
glorious  path  which  lies  plainly  betbre  you,  for  the  bloody  road  passing  over  the 
liberties  of  the  human  race,  on  which  the  vulgar  crowd  of  tyrants  and  military 
despots  have  so  often  trodden.  I  will  not  doubt  that  your  excellency  will  in  due 
lime  render  a  satisfactory  explanation  to  Colombia,  and  to  the  world,  of  the  parts  of 
your  public  conduct  which  have  excited  any  distrust,  and  that  preferring  the  true 
glory  of  our  immortal  Washington  to  the  ignoble  fame  of  the  destroyers  of  liberty, 
you  have  ibrmed  the  patriotic  resolution  of  ultimately  placing  the  freedom  of  Colcm- 
hia  upon  a  firm  and  sure  Ibundation.  That  your  efixirts  to  that  end  may  be  ciowned 
with  complete  success,  I  most  fervently  pray. 

'  I  request  that  your  excellency  will  accept  assurances  of  my  sincere  wishes  for 
your  happiness  and  prosperity. 

'H.  CLAY.' 

Ilismagnanimity,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  philanthropy,  stand 
OLit  in  bold  relief,  in  the  above  extract  from  his  appeal  to  Bolivar.  It 
evinces  the  same  spirit  of  kind  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  Sonlh 
American  republics  which  he  invariably  manifested  towards  that 
(E)f  his  own.  Its  lone,  the  nature  of  its  sentiments,  and  its  more 
than  open  frankness,  utterly  preclude  the  belief  that  selfishness 
had  any  agency  in  its  dictation.  It  exhibits  him,  cherishing  as 
strong  a  desire  that  the  happy  institutions,  immunities,  and  priv- 
ileges of  liberty  should  be  established  and  enjoyed  in  them,  as  he 
felt  in  sup]5orting  and  perpetuating  those  of  his  own.  No  one 
can  rise  up  from  its  perusal  and  candidly  question  the  purily  of  his 
motives,  nor  charge  him  with  an  overweening  ambition.  In  short, 
no  one  miblinded  by  prejudice  can  fail  of  beholding  in  it,  his 
generous,  mi  calculating  attitude. 

Daring  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  JMx.  Clay  was  tw'ice 
oftered  a  seat  in  his  cabinet  by  him,  or  the  mission  to  Russia. 
The  president  reposed  in  him  most  unbounded  confidence,  and  cor- 
rectly appreciated  his  preeminent  abilities.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
hostilities,  I\Ir.  Madison  selected  him  as  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army.  But  Mr.  Clay,  thinking  that  he  could  render  his  country  more 
efficient  service  in  her  public  councils,  declined  all  attempts  at  remov- 
ing him  from  them,  thoLigh  he  well  knew  that  he  did  so  at  the  expense 
of  his  private  interests.  These,  however,  never  appear  to  have 
entered  into  or  influenced  in  the  least  his  calculations.  '  My 
country  first,  myself  afterwards,'  is  legibly  wTitten  on  every  part  of 
his  public  career. 
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After  the  aecoinplislunent  of  his  desires  in  relation  to  South 
America,  he  again  reverted  to  liis  favorite  policy ;  favorite,  because 
he  saw  its  intimate  connection  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of 
his  country,  as  calculated  to  develope  her  vast  resources,  and  to 
pour  inio  her  lap  the  blessings  of  a  virtuous  and  free  people.  The 
formation  of  Mr.  Clay's  attachment  to  internal  im])rovements  and 
domestic  manufactures,  is  coeval  with  his  entrance  into  congress  ; 
and  when  matters  demanding  immediate  attention  had  been 
disposed  of,  he  would  bring  them  forward,  and  labor  to  make  the 
conviction  of  their  importance  sink  deep  into  the  heart  of  the 
nation.  When  Mr.  Madison  returned,  with  his  objections,  the  bill 
appropriating  the  bonus  of  the  United  States  bank  for  purposes  of 
internal  improvements,  Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  astonishment. 
He  had  confidently  calculated  on  its  receiving  the  signature  of  llie 
president ;  for  he  had  particularly  invited  the  attention  of  congress, 
in  his  message,  '  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  their  existing 
powers,  and  where  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode 
of  enlarging  them,  in  order  to  efiectuate  a  comprehensive  system 
of  roads  and  canals,  such  as  will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  more 
closely  together  every  part  of  our  country,  by  promoting  intercourse 
and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part  in 
the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity.'  Mr.  Clay  had  heard, 
through  the  medium  of  uncertain  rumor,  that  Mr.  Madison  designed 
to  veto  the  bill,  whereupon  he  sent  him  a  communication,  requesting 
him,  if  he  entertained  any  constitutional  scruples  about  signing  it 
to  let  the  whole  matter  rest  and  pass  over  to  his  successor  for 
action.  The  president,  however,  took  a  diflerent  view  of  the 
subject,  and  on  the  third  of  March,  returned  the  bill.  On  the 
following  day,  Mr.  Monroe  was  inducted  into  his  office,  who,  it 
was  conjectured,  prior  to  seeing  Mr.  Madison's  veto-message,  had 
prepared  his  inaugural  address  in  such  a  manner  as  to  recommend, 
in  strong  terms,  the  policy  of  promoting  internal  improvenients, 
but  that,  on  reading  Mr.  Madison's  objections  to  the  bill,  he 
changed  his  opinion.  It  was  thought  he  was  led  to  do  so  partly 
from  fear,  and  partly  from  a  desire  to  conform  his  views  with 
those  of  his  predecessor.  Subsequendy  he  stated  that  a  careful 
investigation  had  conducted  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
power  of  making  internal  improvements  was  not  vested  in  con- 
gi'ess,  and  that  to  clothe  that  body  with  it,  an  amendment  oi 
the  constitution  was  requisite.  Opposition  such  as  this  policy 
had  encountered,  from  so  exalted  a  source  as  that  of  three 
chief  magistrates,  (Messrs.  Jefferson,  Madison  and  Monroe,) 
would  have  appalled  a  mind  of  ordinary  strength  and  persever- 
ance ;  but  Mr.  Clay  was  one  who  never  formed  an  opinion  with 
pr(!cipitancy,  but  only  when,  by  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  he  had 
established  a  foundation  for  it  in  reason  and  philosoj^hy.  Erected 
iij)on  this  basis,  he  would"  adhere  to  it,  though  confronted  by  the 
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combined  opposjlion  of  ihe  world.  A  compromise  of  principle 
he  was  a  stranger  to.  Nothing  disheartened,  therefore,  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  obstacles  opposed  to  his  progress  in  advocating 
his  favorite  measm^es,  by  those  high  in  authority,  he  seemed  to 
gather  fresh  energy  from  every  new  one  that  he  encountered.  In 
March,  1818,  a  resolution  was  submitted  to  the  house,  declai'ing 
that  congress  had  power  to  construct  military  post-roads  and 
canals,  and  also  to  appropriate  money  for  that  object.  The  oppo- 
sition to  this  presented  a  I'ormidable  array  of  strength,  and  brought 
forward  every  objection  lliat  political  ingenuity  could  devise.  Mr. 
Clay  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  consume  the  time  of  the  house 
in  examining  in  detail  any  except  those  denominated  cunstitutional. 
His  whole  aim,  therefore,  was  to  prove  that  the  power  alleged  in 
the  resolution,  was  derivable  from  the  constitution ;  and  tliis  lie 
accomplished  iji  the  most  convincing  manner.  In  construing  this 
instrument,  he  observed  the  same  rules  wliich  governed  his  action 
in  relation  to  the  bank  bill  of  1816.  He  maintained  that  every 
power,  which  appeared  necessary  and  proper^  to  secure  the  lawi'ul 
exercise  of  constitutional  rights,  ivas  fairlij  ijiip/Uiblc,  and  that  this 
necessity  and  propriety  must  be  delermined  by  ihe  discretion  of 
those  vvho  exercised  it,  '  under  all  the  responsibility  of  a  solemn 
oath,'  and  the  knowledge  that  they  were  the  subjects  of  those  laws 
that  they  passed,  and  that  they  were  amenable  to  the  people,  who 
held  in  reserve  the  right  to  resist  tyrannic  usurpation.  Mr.  Clay 
argued  that  the  power  to  establish  post-roads,  expressly  specified 
in  the  constitution,  involved  the  power  to  construct  them.  This 
position  he  illustrated  with  the  clearness  of  demonstration,  by 
referring  to  that  clause  which  gives  congress  the  power  of  making 
war,  and  employing  the  resources  of  the  country  in  prosecuting  it. 
He  declared  that,  from  the  same  provision,  the  power  of  transport- 
ing those  means  was  derived  by  implication ;  and  that  therefore, 
to  secure  such  transportation,  congress  might  legally  construct  ' 
military  roads,  &c.  His  adversaries,  compelled  to  yield  before 
his  powerful  reasoning,  fell  back,  and  intrenched  themselves 
behind  the  concession  that  peculiar  emergencies  might  justify  the 
exercise  of  the  power  in  question.  From  this  he  drove  them, 
by  proving  that  this  concession  contained  the  admission  that  the 
constitution  conveyed  '  the  power ;  and,'  said  Mr.  Clay,  '  we  may 
safely  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  candid  and  cnhghtened  to 
decide  between  the  wisdom  of  these  two  constructions,  of  which 
one  requires  you  to  Avait  for  the  exercise  of  your  power  until  the 
arrival  of  an  emergency,  wiiich  may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it,  and 
the  other,  Mdthout  denying  the  power  if  you  can  exercise  it  during 
the  emergency,  claims  the  right  of  providing  beforehand  against 
the  emergenc3^'  They  finally  fortified  themselves  behind  the 
position,  that  it  \\as  not  requisite  for  the  general  government  lo 
cotistruct  such  works,  because  individual  enterprise  would  do   it 
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as  soon  as  sectional  in1  crests  should  demand  their  construction. 
Here  he  hemmed  in  and  captured  them.  His  motion  was  adopted 
by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-live.  It  was  a  triumph,  and  a 
signal  one,  over  opposition  that  had  been  accumulating  and 
strengtiicning  during  two  previous  administrations  ;  and  wliich  in 
the  then  existing  one,  was  directed  against  him  with  all  the 
violence  and  impetuosity  that  resei'ved  energies  could  impart  to  it. 
It  must  have  been  a  moment  of  proud  satisfaction  to  the  indefat- 
igable statesman,  .as  he  beiield  the  last  vestige  of  oj:>p()sitioii 
disappear  beneath  his  feet,  and  himself  the  sole  occupant  of  the 
place  on  which  he  had  so  happily  succeeded  in  founding  a  basis 
for  that  noble,  incomparably  noble  system,  fraught  with  every 
good  and  every  immunity  which  a  virtuous  people  could  desire, 
This  system  has  since  been  erected  so  much  under  his  supervision, 
and  through  his  direct  instrumentality,  as  to  give  him  the  title  of 
'its  father.' 

jMi".  Clay  advocated  the  policy  of  carrying  forward  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Cumberland  road,  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  exerted 
himself  from  time  to  time,  to  procure  appropriations  for  that  purpose  ; 
with  what  earnestness,  we  may  learn  from  his^  own  language, 
declaring  thai  '  he  had  to  heg\  entreaty  and  svpjjlicaie  congrtjss. 
session  after  session,  to  grant  the  necessary  appropriations  to  com- 
plete the  road.'  Said  he,  '  I  have  myself  toiled  tmtil  my  poivers 
have  been  exhausted  and.  prostrated  to  prevail  on  you  to  make  the 
grant.'  A  monument  of  stone  has  been  erected  on  the  road, 
surmounted  by  the  genius  of  liberty,  and  bearing  as  an  inscription, 
the  naine  of  'Henry  Clay.'  The  importance  of  this  road  to  the 
public  may  be  learned  from  some  remarks  made  by  Mr.  Clay,  on 
tlie  occasion  of  a  dinner  given  him  by  the  mechanics  of  AVheeling, 
Virginia,  in  which  he  declared  the  great  interest  that  work  had 
awakened  in  his  breast,  and  expressed  his  ardent  desire  that  it 
might  be  prosecuted  to  a  speedy  completion.  He  said  that  a  few 
years  since,  he  and  his  family  had  employed  the  whole  or  greater 
part  of  a  day,  in  travelling  the  distance  of  about  nine  miles, 
from  Uniontown  to  Freeman's  on  Laurel  Hill,  which  now,  since 
the  construction  of  the  Cumberland  road  over  the  mountains, 
could  be  accomplished,  together  with  seventy  more,  in  the  same 
time.  He  considered  its  importance  so  great  to  the  union,  that  he 
would  not  consent  to  give  it  up  to  the  keeping  of  the  several  states 
through  which  it  passed. 

Mr.  Clay's  latest  congressional  efforts  in  behalf  of  internal 
improvements,  were  made  on  the  sixteenth  of  January,  1824,  when 
he  made  a  speech  before  the  house,  on  a  bill  authorizing  the  presi- 
dent to  cause  certain  surveys  and  estimates  of  roads  and  canals  to 
be  made.  Mr.  Monroe  and  a  strong  party  of  supporters  assumed 
the  ground,  that  congress  had  no  control  over  the  post  roads,  other 
than  to  use  such  as  had  been  established  by  the  states  individually, 
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and  (.bat  their  construction  and  repair  (and  consequent  alteration 
and  closure)  did  not  belong  to  tbe  general  government.  To  tbis 
doctrine  Mr.  Clay  replied,  by  saying,  'is  it  possible  that  this  con- 
struction of  the  constitution  can  be  correct — a  construction  which 
allows  a  law  of  the  United  States,  enacted  for  the  good  of  the 
whole,  to  be  obstructed  or  defeated  in  its  operations  by  a  county 
court  in  anyone  of  the  twenty-four  sovereignties?  Suppose  a 
state,  no  longer  having  occasion  to  use  a  post-road  for  its  own 
separate  and  peculiar  purposes,  withdraws  all  care  and  attention 
from  its  preservation.  Can  the  slate  be  compelled  to  repair  it  ? 
No  I  Then  may  not  the  general  goverimieiit  repair  this  road, 
which  is  abandoned  by  the  state  power?  And  may  it  not  protect 
and  dex-nd  that  which  it  has  thus  repaired,  and  which  there  is  no 
longer  an  interest  or  inclination  in  the  state  to  protect  and  defend? 
Is  it  contended  that  a  road  may  exist  in  the  statute  book,  which 
ihe  state  will  not,  and  the  general  government  cannot  repair  and 
improve  ?  What  sort  of  an  account  should  we  render  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  of  the  execution  of  the  high  trust 
committed  to  us  for  their  benefit,  if  we  were  to  tell  them,  that  we 
had  failed  to  execute  it  because  a  state  would  not  make  a 
road  for  us?  The  same  clause  of  the  constitution  which 
authorizes  congress  to  establish  post  roads,  authorizes  it  also  to 
establish  post  offices.  Will  it  be  contended  that  congress, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  power  to  establish  post  offices,  can  do 
no  more  than  adopt  or  designate  some  preexisting  office,  enacted 
and  kept  in  repair  by  state  authority  ?  There  is  none  such. 
It  may  then  fix,  build,  create  and  repair  offices  of  its  own,  and 
its  power  over  the  post  roads,  is  by  the  constitution  equally 
extensive. '  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  was  among  the  most  vigor- 
ous assailants  of  the  ])oiicy  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay.  He  contended, 
that  if  it  were  carried  out,  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the 
states  would  be  the  inevitable  consequence;  that  their  jurisdiction 
would  be  abridged.  He  was  answered  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
show  that  there  was  no  ground  of  alarm  to  be  apprehended  from 
that  source  ;  that  all  the  control  which  the  general  government 
sought  to  exercise,  related  simply  to  constructing  and  preserving 
the  road,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  necessary  measures  of  its 
defence,  and  that  all  illegal  acts  committed  upon  it  would  be  left 
for  adjudication  by  the  state  through  which  it  passed.  Mr.  Clay 
contended  that  the  general  government  derived  the  right  of  construct- 
ing canals,  from  the  specified  rights  of  making  war  and  regulating 
domestic  and  foreign  commerce.  His  reasoning  was  clear  and  con- 
clusive, and  when  the  final  vote  was  taken,  the  majority  was  much 
greater  than  the  most  sanguine  supporters  of  the  measure  had  antici- 
pa'ed,  showing  a  great  increase  since  1818,  when  he  discussed  the 
saruf;  subject.  .  The  opposition  were  now  prostrated,  indeed  they  had 
on  this  occasion  brought  out  their  whole  sln^ngth,  and   many  were 
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heard  to  say,  that  if  defeated  now,  they  should  regard  the  j)olicy  of 
internal  improvements  permanently  settled.  iMany,  therefore,  who 
had  formerly  opposed  it,  on  witnessing  Mr.  Clay's  complete 
liimnph,  adopted  his  views,  and  came  over  to  his  aid. 

It  has  always  been  a  prominent  principle  wilh  Mr.  Clay,  in  his 
legislative  career,  to  give  a  judicious  direction  to  his  exerlions,  so 
that  if  they  were  successful,  his  country  would  be  benefited,  but 
if  unsuccessful,  that  she  should  not  sustain  any  harm.  In  this  one 
leatm'e  of  his  action,  is  seen,  as  in  a  mirror,  the  purity  of  his  pa- 
triotism. His  exertions,  as  directed  towards  the  subject  of  internal 
improvements,  have  been  productive  of  incalculable  benefit  to  the 
nation,  and  to  individuals.  They  have  awakened,  and  employed, 
and  given  an  impetus  to  an  amount  of  enterprise  unmeasured,  the 
salutary  eftects  of  which,  every  hill  and  vale  of  our  vast  country 
has  felt.  And  the  sea  has  felt  them  too;  the  sails  of  commerce 
have  been  multiplied  by  them,  and  foreign  shores  have  groaned 
beneath  the  burdens  of  rich  freights,  which  they  have  heaped  upon 
them.  But  who,  in  imaginalion,  even,  can  enumerate  the  number 
and  the  depth  of  the  new  channels  of  enterprise  which  they  are 
destined  yet  to  create,  where  industry  may  roll  her  golden  tide, 
and  build  by  their  sides  the  aljodes  of  a  mighty,  free,  and  happy 
people.  Through  the  long  \ista  of  years  to  come,  it  needs  no 
j)rophetic  ken  to  look,  and  read,  on  many  a  monument  of  adamant, 
interspersed  among  them,  in  characters  of  imperishable  fame, 
inscril)ed  the  name  of  Henry  Clay. 

Near  the  commencement  of  1817,  eHbrts  were  made  by  the 
friends  of  the  free  colored  population  in  the  United  States,  to  ame- 
liorate their  condition.  For  this  purpose,  a  meeting  was  convened 
at  Washington,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1816,  over  which 
Mr.  Clay  was  called  to  preside.  On  taking  the  chair,  he  stated 
the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be,  to  consider  the  propriety  and  prac- 
ticability of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  forming  an  association  relative  to  that  object.  In 
regard  to  the  various  schemes  of  colonization  which  had  been  sug- 
gested, that  appeared  the  most  feasible,  which  contemplated  some 
portion  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  There,  he  said,  ample  provision 
might  be  made  for  the  colony  itself,  and  it  might  be-  rendered 
instrumental  in  introducing  into  that  extensive  portion  of  the  globe, 
the  arts  of  civilization  and  Christianity.  He  said  there  was  a  pecu- 
liar and  moral  fitness  in  restoring  them  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
H(;  went  on  to  state,  that  he  had  understood  it  constituted  no  par! 
of  the  object  of  the  meeting  to.  touch  or  agitate  in  the  slighest 
degree,  a  delicate  question  connected  with  another  portion  of  the 
colored  population  of  our  country^  It  was  not  proposed  to  delib- 
erate on  or  consider  at  all,  any  question  of  emancipation,  or  that 
was  coimected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery.  It  was  upon  thai 
condition  alone,  he  was  sure  that  many  gentlemen  from  llie  south 
VOL.    T.  14 
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and  vv'CSt,  whom  he  saw  present,  had  attended,  or  could  be  expected 
'o  cooperate.  The  meeting  resuhed  in  the  formation  of  the  Colo- 
nization Society,  of  wiiich  Bushrod  Washington  was  chosen 
president. 

In  March  previous,  Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  views  relative  to 
holding  congressional  caucuses,  for  tlie  purpose  of  making  nomi- 
nations. He  thought  them  not  compatible  with  the  nature  of  the 
powers  delegated  to  them  by  the  people,  as  calculated  to  meet  their 
disapprobation,  and  establish  a  precedent  which  might  prove  dan- 
gerous to  their  liberties. 

AVhen  congress  adjourned,  in  March,  1817,  the  house  unani- 
mously voted  Ml'.  Clay  their  thanks,  for  the  ability  and  impartiality 
with  which  he  had  presided  over  their  deliberations,  and  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  decisions  on  all  questions  referred  to  the  chair.  He 
replied  in  an  apposite  and  beautiful  manner,  saying  that  next  to 
the  approbation  of  one's  own  conscience,  and  one's  own  country, 
was  that  of  the  immediate  represent atives  of  the  people.  He  spoke 
of  the  difficulties  of  legislation  ;  said  there  were  three  periods  that 
might  be  denominated  difficult;  the  first  was  that  which  immedi- 
ately preceded  a  state  of  war;  the  second  was  that  which  existed 
during  its  continuance;  and  the  third  was  that  wdiich  immediately 
succeeded  it.  The  last  was  the  one  through  which  they  had  just 
passed  —  the  most  difficult  of  the  three,  when  every  thing  pertain- 
ing to  the  general  and  state  governments  was  unsettled,  and.  when 
disorganization  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  prevailed;  when  the 
task  of  supplying  deficiences,  strengthening  weaknesses,  and  cor- 
recting abuses,  was  by  no  means  light  or  pleasant.  He  congratu- 
lated them  on  the  efficient  manner  in  which  they  had  discharged 
that  task,  to  which  the  records  of  the  house  bore  ample  testimony. 
He  closed  by  tendering  them  his  thanks,  for  the  flattering  expres- 
sion of  good  feeling  with  which  they  had  honored  him,  presuming 
that  it  was  prompted  more  by  a  spirit  of  kindness,  than  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to  him,  as  he  was  sure  he  did  not  merit  it,  and  by  pledg- 
ing their  united  efforts,  as  an  offering  to  their  common  country,  in 
advancing  their  best  interests. 

When  he  reached  Lexington,  its  citizens  gave  him  a  dinner,  and 
as  heretofore,  showered  on  him  their  enthusiastic  approbation 
and  applause. 

Li  January,  1817,  the  subject  of  the  well  known  Seminole  war 
was  brought  before  the  house  for  its  consideration.  Several 
i'entures  relating  to  the  mode  in  "vvhich  it  had  been  conducted, 
demanded,  in  the  opinion  of  many  humane  members,  a  critical 
investigation.  The  character  which  had  been  given  to  that  war, 
by  the  chieftain  to  whose  management  it  was  intrusted,  ^^•as 
reflecting  strongly  on  the  honor  and  justice  of  our  country.  She 
had  sustained  a  grievous  injury  from  a  portion  of  the  Seminole 
Indians,  who,  during  the  last  war,  aided  the  British   arms  against 
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Iier,  and  feeling  that  she  had  just  cause  lor  seeking  redress,  de- 
spalclied  general  Andrew  Jackson,  at  ihe  head  of  a  strong  military 
force,  lo  obtain  it.  He  marched  into  their  territory,  and  in  a  short 
lime  so  reduced  them,  that  a  portion  sued  for  peace.  A  treaty  was 
accordingly  prepared,  in  August,  1814,  but  which  was  not  signed 
by  many  of  the  chiefs,  except  those  previously  friendly  to  our 
coun:ry.  who  constituted  only  about  one  third  of  the  nation.  This 
misnomered  treaty,  from  its  cruel  and  unheard-of  tyrannical  exac- 
tions, had  found  a  much  more  appropriate  resting  place  by  the  side 
of  the  rnihless  interdicts  of  a  Nero,  or  a  Trajan,  than  in  the  archives 
of  a  christian  nation.  The  poor  natives,  reduced  to  actual  starva- 
tion, iheir  wigwams  and  villages  in  ashes,  withering  in  the  dust 
beneath  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  had  no  alternative  but  to  submit 
to  deatli,  or  just  such  terms  as  he  chose  to  dictate.  They  preferred 
the  latter,  which  was  meted  out  with  a  hand  nerved  with  all  the 
unrelenting  sternness  of  patriotism,  without  any  of  ils  mercy. 
The  Indians  obtained  what  they  sought,  but  they  paid  dearly  for  it. 
The  instrument  granted  them  peace,  on  condition  that  they  would 
cede  a  large  portion  of  their  territory  to  the  United  Slales,  ;.md 
yield  them  important  powers  and  privileges  over  the  remainder, 
and  deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror  the  prophets  of  tlieir 
nation.  It  needed  only  a  superficial  knowledge  o[  the  Indian 
character,  to  perceive  that  their  proud  and  haughty  spirit  would 
not  long  brook  a  compliance  with  terms  so  abjectly  humiliating. 
Not  many  months  elapsed  before  they  began  to  renew  their  depre- 
dations on  our  frontiers.  Though  acts  of  cruelty,  on  the  part  of 
the  Seminoles,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  apparently  calling 
loudly  for  vengeance,  still  they  were  greatly  palliated  by  a  letter 
from  ten  of  the  Seminole  towns,  addressed  to  the  commanding  offi- 
cer of  fort  Hawkins,  on  the  eleventh  of  September,  1817,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  not  a  solitary  white  man  had  been  butc'.iered  by 
them,  except  in  revenge  for  the  unprovoked  murder  of  an  Indian. 
'  The  white  people,'  it  declared,  'killed  our  people  first,  the  Indians 
then  took  satisfaction.  There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  red  people 
have  never  taken  satisfaction  for.'  The  governor  of  Georgia, 
accurately  acquainted  with  all  the  facts,  declared  his  honest  and 
sincere  conviction  that  they  were  not  in  fault.  But  supposing  the 
whites  had  not  been  guilty  of  outrages  on  the  Seminoles,  subse- 
quent to  the  date  of  the  treaty,  yet  its  unjustly  oppressive  character, 
the  paucity  of  their  chieftains'  signatures  attached  to  it,  and  the 
0!:)ligations  imposed  on  the  United  States,  by  the  ninth  article  of 
ihe  treaty  of  Ghent,  towards  the  Indian  tribes,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  law  of  nature,  justifi(id,  in  our  humble  opinion,  the  attempts  of 
the  Seminoles  to  shake  off  the  insupportably  heavy  burden  which 
military  des))otism  had  bound  upon  them.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
in  relation  to  general  Jackson's  treatment  of  the  Seminoles,  it  is 
annecessary  to  say,  that  his   second  expedition   against  them  was 
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not  marked  hy  uiie  'inUigatin^-  or  lenient  feature ;  that  they  were 
treated  more  like  dog-s  than  men ;  that  their  chiefs  were  decoyed 
by  him  into  his  camp,  and  there  seized  and  instantly  put  to  death. 
In  short,  that  every  princijile  of  honor,  humanity,  and  justice,  which 
ought  to  accompany  the  operations  of  a  civilized  army,  was  utterly 
(lisreg-arded.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  the  patriotically 
disposed,  in  congress,  on  beholdhig  the  dark  spot  gathering  on  the 
escnlchc;«ni  of  their  country's  fame,  in  consequence  of  such  high- 
handed proceedings,  should  rise  up  and  attempt  to  efface  it.  Gen- 
eral Jackson's  conduct  in  the  Florida  war,  was  made  the  subject 
of  special  investigation,  during  the  session  of  1818-19.  A  series 
of  resolutions  were  offered  to  congress,  severely  censuring  it,  which 
Mr.  Clay  sustained  in  a  speech  of  unparalleled  ability.  Although 
on  terms  of  jjersonal  intimacy  with  the  general,  although  he 
accorded  to  him  his  just  meed  of  praise,  for  the  distinguished  ser- 
vice he  had  rendered  his  country  in  the  battle  of  New  Orleans, 
still  Mr.  Clay  thought  he  had  transcended  the  limits  of  both  law 
and  equity,  and  did  not  allow  his  feelings  of  friendship  for  him  to 
interpose  any  obstacle  to  the  frank  and  fearless  avowal  of  his  sen- 
timents. He  commented  very  severely  upon  his  treatment  of 
Indian,  prisoners,  in  ordering  their  inhuman  massacre,  after  obtain- 
ing possession  of  them,  by  the  artifice  of  a  \fahe  flag-,"  not  hesita- 
ting to  pronounce  it  wanton,  barbaric,  and  Lmcalled  for.  But  his 
flagrant  violations  of  the  rights  of  neutrality  called  forth  his  sharp- 
est animadversions.  During  the  campaign,  two  Indian  traders, 
Messrs.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  the  former  a  Scotchman,  the 
latter  an  Englishman,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  general  Jack'son. 
Ambrister  v/as  found  in  the  Indian  camp,  Arbuthnot  within  the 
limits  of  Spanish  jurisdiction.  The  Englishman  was  suspected 
of  having  instigated  the  savages  to  Jiiake  war  upon  the  whites, 
and  the  Scotchman  was  charged  with  informing  the  Indians  of 
their  rights,  as  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  and  of  hav- 
ing advised  them  to  maintain  them  by  force  of  arms.  These 
unfortunate  men,  he  ordered  the  one  to  be  shot  and  the  other  hung, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  decision  of  a  court  martial  of  his  own 
choosing.  The  turpitude  of  this  act,  Mr.  Clay  exhibited  in  ils 
true  colors.  He  contrasted  the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  with  the 
blackest  act  of  Napoleon,  the  execution  of  Louis  of  France,  and 
showed  that  for  atrocity,  and  disregard  for  justice  and  clemency- 
it  cast  the  latter  far  into  the  back-ground.  His  aggression  commit- 
ted upon  the  Spanish  authorities,  in  seizing  upon  St.  Marks  and 
Pensacola,  fell  under  the  rod  of  his  reprobation.  Mr.  Clay  de- 
rlounced  these  acts  as  falling  little  short  of  tyrannic  usurpation, 
and  which  could  not  be  justified  on  any  ground  of  justice  or  rea- 
son. His  speech  on  this  occasion,  has  been  compared  to  the 
polished  orations  of  Sheridan,  in  the  case  of  Hastings,  but  as 
exhibiting  a  much  milder  spirit,  one  of  sincere  sorrow,  instead  of 
revenrre. 
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The  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  small  majority,  which  is  not 
surprising,  on  considering  that  Mr.  Monroe,  his  cabinet,  and  nearly 
all  the  house,  were  disinclined  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  general 
Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war,  and  when  we  reflect  that  Mr.  Clay 
did  not  repeat  his  etibrts,  as  he  usually  did.  The  general,  who 
soon  after  visited  Washington,  took  umbrage  at  Mr.  Clay's  s])eech, 
and  carried  his  animosity  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  have  any  intercourse 
with  him,  although  he  called  on  him  directly  after  his  arriva.',  thus 
evinci.'ig  an  unabatement  of  friendship. 

To  whatever  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  congressional  career  we  turn 
our  eyes,  we  invariably  find  him  actively  engaged  in  building  up 
that  magnificent  system  of  domestic  utility,  whenever  circumstan- 
ces admitted.  This  he  commenced,  as  we  have  seen,  previous  to 
the  M^ar,  and  his  attachment  to  it  had  been  increasing  ever  since, 
until  the  conviction  of  its  indispensable  importance  to  the  covm- 
try  had  sunk  so  deep  into  his  mind,  as  to  cause  him  to  toil 
unremittingly,  in  order  that  the  beneficial  influences  of  that  system 
might  be  diflused  over  it  as  soon  as  possible.  For  these,  the 
farmer  at  his  plough  and  the  mechanic  in  his  shop  were  stretching 
out  their  hands.  These,  our  infant  manufactories,  which  sprang 
up  to  supply  the  demands  caused  by  the  war,  demanded,  and 
these  were  requisite  to  make  the  union  (what  Mr.  Clay  never  lost 
sight  of,)  independent  in  realibj^  as  she  ^vas  in  name,  of  all 
foreign  powers. 

It  was  obvious  to  both  parties  in  congress,  that  in  order  to 
accomplish  an  object  so  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  a 
protective  tariff  was  necessary.  Accordingly,  on  the  twelfth  of 
March,  1816,  Mr.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee of  ways  and  means,  made  a  report  relative  to  the  policy  of 
protection.  He  sustained  the  policy  by  an  able  speech,  and  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  also  advocated  it.  Mr.  Clay 
yielded  his  unqualified  assent  and  vindication,  and  sought  to  cause 
the  bill  to  be  so  formed  as  to  secure  efficient  protecfion  for  woollen 
fabrics.     It  was  finally  adopted. 

In  April,  1820,  the  subject  of  a  protective  tariff"  came  again 
before  congi'ess.  The  distress  which  the  country  had  experienced 
since  1816,  was  seen  to  have  originated,  in  a  great  degree,  from 
inadequate  protection,  particularly  that  which  had  fallen  upon  the 
manufacturing  districts.  To  a  bill  revising  and  improving  the 
tariff"  of  1816,  Mr.  Clay  gave  his  ardent  support.  As  on  former 
similar  occasions,  he  urged  its  adoption  on  the  high  ground  of 
national  utility.  '  I  frankly  own,'  said  he,  '  that  1  feel  great 
solicitude  for  the  success  of  this  bill.  The  entire  independence  of 
ray  country  of  all  foreign  states,  as  it  respects  a  supply  of  our 
essential  wants,  has  ever  been  with  me  a  favorite  object.  The 
war  of  our  revolution  elTected  our  political  emancipation.  The 
last    war   contributed    greatly    towards    accomplishing   our    com- 
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mercial  freedom.  But  our  complete  independence  will  onlj 
be  consummated  after  the  policy  of  this  bill  shall  be  recognized 
and  adopted.'  The  bill,  though  passed  by  the  house,  was  defeated 
in  the  senate. 

In  1S24,  the  disti^ess  of  the  country  had  increased  to  such  an 
enormous  extent,  that  the  most  serious  apprehensions  began  to  be 
entertained,  lest  the  productive  energies  of  the  land  would  be  com- 
pletely annihilated,  unless  some  remedy  should  be  devised.  There 
v/as  no  department  which  did  not  feel  its  blighling  influence ; 
navigation  and  commierce,  no  less  than  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures, tottered  beneath  the  tremendous  weight  of  gloom,  which, 
like  a  dense  cloud  of  ruin,  overshadowed  the  whole  nation.  Our 
vessels  were  either  lying  idle  at  their  moorings,  or  mostly  going  in 
ballast;  all  encouragement  for  enterprise  was  taken  away;  produce 
was  plenty,  but  purchasers  few ;  our  granaries  and  store  houses 
were  full  to  overflowing,  and  in  many  instances,  their  contents 
were  going  to  decay;  to  obtain  money,  except  at  ruinous  rates, 
was  out  of  the  question,  consequently  labor  was  in  little  demand 
and  poorly  rewarded ;  the  depreciation  of  property  of  all  kinds 
was  unparalleled,  and  disorder  and  embarrassment  pervaded 
every  rani-;  and  condition,  of  every  industrial  department.  It  was 
under  such  circumstances,  that  a  farther  revision  and  enlargement 
of  the  tariff'  of  1816  was  proposed.  In  the  house,  the  committee 
on  manufactures  reported  a  bill  to  ihat  effect,  at  the  same  time 
expressing  their  opinion,  that  the  evils  which  then  existed,  were 
clearly  traceable  to  inefficient  protection  of  domestic  industry,  and 
of  relying  too  much  on  foreign  producers,  thereby  allowing  the 
specie,  the  life-blood  of  the  country,  to  be  drained  out  of  it.  This 
defect  the  bill  proposed  to  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  came  forward  in 
its  support,  under  the  most  solemn  impressions  of  the  exceedingly 
lamentable  condition  which  his  country  was  in,  and  evinced,  by 
every  tone  of  his  voice  and  look  of  his  countenance,  his  deep 
anxiety  to  extend  to  her  the  hand  of  speedy  relief.  '  If  it  were 
allowable  for  us  at  the  present  day,'  said  he,  '  to  imitate  ancient 
examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Most  High.  I  would 
anxiously  and  fervently  implore  his  divine  assistance,  that  he  would 
be  graciously  pleased  to  sllo^ver  on  my  country  his  richest  bless- 
ings, and  that  he  would  sustain,  on  this  interesting  occasion,  the 
individual  who  stands  before  him,  and  lend  him  the  power,  moral 
and  ])hysical,  to  perform  the  solemn  duties  which  now  Ijelong  1o 
his  public  station.'  lie  felt  that  it  was  indeed  a  sad  sight,  to  behold 
a  free  and  mighty  nation  sitting  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  with  her 
hands  shackled  JDy  a  policy  as  unwise  as  it  was  foreign  to  her 
interests,  with  which,  had  they  been  free,  she  could  have  clothed 
herself  with  beautiful  garments,  excited  the  envy  and  admiration 
of  the  v/orld,  and  brushed  like  chaff"  every  vestige  of  depression 
and  distress  from   her  borders.     He  contended  that  the  causes  of 
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these  were  easily  discoverable,  and  as  easily  removable  ;  that  ihcy 
were  entirely  within  our  control,  and  that  we  had  but  to  will  it  and 
the  work  was  done,  and  it  was  high  time,  he  said,  to  set  about  it. 
Evils  of  every  descrii)tion  had  been  accumulating  during  the  last 
fen  years,  until  they  had  become  so  numerous  and  great  as  to  be 
no  longer  patible.  But  it  was  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  know 
that  they  need  not  be  endured — that  they  were  medicable  —  tliat 
with  a  change  of  policy  they  would  disap])ear,  as  certainly  as  dark- 
ness disappears  before  light.  A  cultivation  of  her  own  resources,  he 
said,  would  relieve  the  country.  If  she  would  l^reak  away  from  that 
state  of  foreign  vassalage,  into  which  she  had  voluntarily  entered, 
the  streams  of  commerce  would  again  fertilize  her  fair  fields.  If  she 
would  but  exend  her  hand  and  pluck  from  her  breast  the  thorn,  which 
her  own  suicidal  policy  had  planted  there,  he  avowed  his  belief  that 
the  rose  of  industry  would  spring  up  in  its  place.  This  change  of 
policy,  he  believed,  would  accomplish  all  that  would  be  requisite 
to  her  peace  and  prosperity.  In  supporting  the  bill,  however,  he 
had  to  encounter  much  and  strong  op])osition,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  Daniel  Webster.  The  collision  of  these  eloquent 
and  intellectual  giants,  is  said  to  have  been  inconceivably  grand. 
Says  a  gentleman  who  witnessed  it,  '  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Webster 
was  the  majestic  roar  of  a  strong  and  steady  blast,  pealing  through 
the  forest ;  but  that  of  Mr.  Clay  was  the  tone  of  a  god-like  instrument, 
sometimes  visited  by  an  angel  touch,  and  swept  anon  by  all  the 
fury  of  the  raging  elements.'  Mr.  Clay,  aware  that  he  was  con- 
tending for  the  very  vitality  of  his  country,  had  nerved  himself  np 
to  one  of  his  mightiest  efforts,  one  which  would  demolish  every 
opposing  obstacle,  and  plant  his  foot  in  complete  triumph  on  the 
ruins  of  the  strongest  holds  of  his  assailants.  He  turned  aside 
every  weapon  directed  against  his  system,  and  entirely  disarmed 
all  opposition.  The  bill  passed  the  house  on  the  sixteenth  of  April, 
by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  seven  to  one  hundred  and  two,  and 
shortly  after  became  a  law,  and  its  beneficial  effects  were  felt 
throughout  the  country.  The  operations  of  this  system,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  United  States  bank,  which  was  now  rapidly  correct- 
ing the  derangements  in  the  currency,  filled  the  land  with  gladness 
and  prosperity.  Enterprise  came  forth  from  his  retiracy,  to  which 
the  previous  embarrassment  had  driven  him,  and  shaking  the  dust 
of  sloth  from  his  garments,  cast  his  eyes  about  over  the  vast  and 
beautiful  field  which  invited  his  occupancy.  Encouraged  by  the 
loud  and  united  voices  of  this  wisely  regulated  institution,  and 
the  Airierican  system,  he  took  immediate  possession.  The  desert 
bloomed,  the  forest  fell,  the  mill  arose,  and  the  wheel  of  industry, 
which  before  was  slumbering  on  its  rusting  axle,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  his  potent  hand  began  again  its  healthful  revolutions,  and 
soon  the  land  was  belted  by  her  green  and  golden  tracks.  lie 
hushed   the  voice  of  woe,  and  caused  the  loud   shout  of  joy  to  ga 
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up  from  every  hill  and  vale  throughout  the  nation.  After  she  liad 
enjoyed  his  life-imparting  intiuence  eight  years,  Mr.  Clay  thus 
describes  her  appearance.  '  We  have  the  agreeable  contemplation 
of  a  people  out  of  debt,  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing 
on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains  covered  with  rich  and  verdant 
gi'asses,  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up  as  it 
were  by  enchantment,  our  exports  and  imports  increased  and 
increasing,  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  fully  occupied,  the 
rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  countless  steamboats,  the  cur- 
rency sound  and  abundant,  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly 
redeemed,  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public  treasury  overflowing, 
embarrassing  congi'css,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select 
the  objects  which  shall  be  relieved  from  the  imposts.  If  the  term 
of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the  gi-eatest  prosperity  which 
this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present 
constitution,  it  \\^ould  be  exactly  the  period  of  seven  years  which 
immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  182-J.'  Who 
can  doubt,  after  an  impartial  survey  of  the  whole  gi'ound,  (and  a 
superficial  one  is  sufficient,)  who  can  doubt  that  the  materials  for 
limning  the  above  strong,  but  correct  picture,  were  furnished  by  a 
sound  currency,  and  a  judicious  tariff.  As  long  as  the  term  tariff 
shall  remain  in  the  English  vocabulary,  will  the  memory  of  Henry 
Clay,  in  all  the  verdancy  of  spring,  abide  in  the  heart  of  the 
nation. 

Notwithstanding  the  sturdy  opposition  which  Mr.  Wel)ster 
arrayed  against  this  system,  as  advocated  by.  Mr.  Clay,  he  became 
its  ardent  supporter  when  time  had  tested  and  proved  its  impor- 
tance. Many  other  public  functionaries  also,  who  had  assailed  it 
in  the  most  vindictive  manner,  laid  down  their  weapons,  and  cor- 
dially embraced,  with  strong  protecting  arms,  its  salutary  provisions, 
Even  bigotry  and  prejudice  were  forced  into  an  unwilling  acknowl- 
edgement of  its  utility,  and  were  soon  seen  placing  thems(^lvos 
in  a  situation  where  its  benign  influences  Avould  fall  upon  them. 

In  1819,  the  most  exciting  question  that  ever  agitated  the  coun- 
cils of  the  nation,  came  before  congress  for  adjustment — the 
question  of  admitting  Missouri  as  a  stale  into  the  Union.  It  was 
con-ectly  called  a  '  distracting:  question,''  for  it  caused  a  political 
earthquake,  whose  quaking  influences  were  felt  from  one  end  of 
the  land  to  the  other;  and  even  now  its  recollection  causes  a 
sensation  of  terror  to  come  over  those  who  were  the  immediate 
witnesses  of  it.  Its  contemplation  made  the  stout-hearted  patriot, 
and  the  immovably  good  of  all  classes,  to  turn  pale  with  fear,  who 
believed,  that  unless  it  could  be  calmed,  it  would  engulph  in  irre- 
mediable ruin  the  liberties  of  the  republic.  It  was  not  the  simj)le 
question  of  admission  which  convulsed  the  country,  but  the  terms 
with  which  it  was  proposed  to  connect  her  reception  into  the  con- 
federacy—  terms  involving  another  question,  one  which  furnisln^d 
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all  the  fuel  which  kindled  the  fires  of  the  most  acrimonious  striie, 
in  every  section  of  the  nation  —  the  question  of  slaver ij.  The 
question  of  admission  divided  the  country  into  two  great  parties. 
A  large  and  respectable  portion  of  her  representatives  at  Washing- 
ton, desired  the  admission  to  be  unconditional,  while  the  other 
wished  it  to  be  subject  to  certain  conditions,  among  Vv^hich  was  the 
following :  that  '  all  children  of  slaves,  born  within  the  said  ?late 
after  the  admission  thereof  into  the  union,  shall  be  free,  but  may 
be  held  to  service  until  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  the  farther 
introduction  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude  is  prohibited, 
except  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party  shall  have 
been  duly  convicted.'  With  the  certainty  of  intuition,  Mr.  Clay 
foresaw  and  predicted  the  alarming  consequences  which  would 
flow  from  the  fiery  crucible  of  public  debate,  if  this  combustible 
condition  was  placed  in  it,  and  rang  the  tocsin  peal  of  his  voice  in 
the  ears  of  the  nation.  Although  opposed  to  slavery,  and  declaring 
that  if  he  were  a  citizen  of  Missouri,  he  would  strenuously  oppose 
any  farther  introduction  of  slaves  into  her,  and  provide  for  the 
emancipation  of  those  already  within  her  borders,  still  he  believed 
we  had  no  right  to  compel  her  to  adopt  our  opinions,  especially  as 
she  was  unrepresented,  and  preferred  leaving  the  subject  of  slavery 
to  be  settled  by  her  alone. 

The  condition,  however,  was  made  the  subject  of  the  most 
stormy  debate  in  the  house,  and  carried.  The  bill  containing  it 
was  sent  to  the  senate,  which  returned  it  to  the  house,  after  rejecl- 
ing  the  condition.  Neither  house  would  abandon  its  opinion,  con- 
sequently the  bill  for  admitting  Missouri  was  defeated,  and  unfor- 
tunately the  question  was  laid  over  for  the  action  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. This  gave  time  greatly  to  augment  and  embitter  the  tempest 
of  contention  that  had  been  raised  over  this  matter  in  congress, 
which  soon  drew  within  its  eddying  vortex,  in  one  fierce  wrangle, 
the  entire  people.  Their  representatives,  on  the  adjournment  of 
congress,  carried  the  infection  among  tliem  in  every  direction,  which 
created  the  most  violent  monomania  relative  to  this  condition, 
demanding  the  sacrifice  of  ease,  domestic  avocations,  and  even 
health  itself.  The  press  reeked  with  inflammatory  appeals,  and 
when  they  reassembled  at  the  session  of  1819-20,  they  were  almost 
wafted  to  their  seats  on  the  wings  of  the  furious  commotion.  Un- 
der such  circumstances  the  discussion  was  renewed,  which  was 
conducted  in  such  an  angry  manner  as  to  add  fresh  fuel  to  the 
flame  raging  without.  Resolutions  in  favor  of,  and  opposed  to  the 
condition,  were  passed  by  several  states,  and  placed  on  the  tables 
in  congi'ess,  which  already  groaned  beneath  the  ponderous  weight 
of  similar  documents,  from  associations  and  public  meetings 
throughout  the  country.  These,  instead  of  shortening,  tended  only 
to  prolong  the  debate.  At  one  time,  Mr.  Clay  spoke  about  four 
hours  against  the  condition,  but  his   speech,  we  regret  to  say,  was 
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never  reported.  Those  who  were  in  favor  of  subjecting  her  admis- 
sion to  the  specific  condition,  brought  forward  the  acts  of  congress 
passed  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  into  the  union,  which  was  coupled  with  a  similar  condition, 
or  Due  even  more  restrictive  in  relation  to  slavery,  as  proof  that  it 
had  a  right  to  impose  conditions  on  admitting  a  state.  The  prin- 
cipal argument  of  those  opposed  to  the  condition  was  derived 
from  the  constitution,  which  they  contended  bestowed  on  congress 
no  power  whatever  over  slaves,  except  what  had  already  been  ex- 
(Tcised,  in  prohibiting  their  importation  after  the  year  ISOS,  that  lhe 
slave  states  never  would  have  joined  the  confederacy,  if  the  power 
now  claimed  had  been  conferred  by  the  constitution,  that  the  day 
when  it  should  be  usurped,  would  be  the  last  of  the  union,  that 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  had 
been  admitted  into  the  union,  unsubjected  to  any  such  condition, 
and  that  therefore  Missouri  should  also  be  received  on  the  same 
ground. 

After  the  smoke  of  the  political  battle  had  somewhat  cleared  up, 
the  vote  was  again  taken  on  the  question  of  restriction,  which 
showed  a  majority  in  the  senate  against,  and  in  the  house  for  it. 
At  the  same  time  before  congress  was  an  application  from  Maine 
for  admission  to  the  privileges  of  a  state,  which  the  senate  coupled 
with  that  of  Missouri,  but  the  house  refused  to  sanction  the  union. 
Finally,  the  question  was  referred  to  a  joint  committee  from  both 
houses,  who  attempted  to  decide  it  by  compromise.  By  this,  Mis- 
souri was  admitted  without  restriction,  but  it  was  provided  '  that  in 
all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States,  under  the 
name  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  north  of  thirty-six  degrees  and 
thirty  minntes  north  latitude,  not  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
state  contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary  serviuide, 
otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  parlies 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  forever  pro- 
hibited. Provided  always,  that  any  person  escaping  into  the  same, 
from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed,  in  any  state  or 
territory  of  the  United  States,  such  fiigitive  may  be  lawfully 
reclaimed  and  conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or  her  labor  or 
service  as  aforesaid.' 

By  this  act  of  congress  the  territory  was  authorized  to  frame  a 
constitution  and  state  goverrmient,  which  should  not  infringe  any 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  required  to 
transmit  to  congi'ess  '  a  true  and  attested  copy  of  the  same,'  when 
a  final  resolution  of  congress  would  be  requisite  to  its  admission 
into  the  union. 

In  June,  1820,  the  territory  complied  with  these  conditions,  and 
introduced  into  her  constitution  an  article  making  it  the  duty  of 
lhe  legislature  'as  soon  as  might  be  to  pass  such  laws  as  were 
necessary  to  prevent  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  from  coining  to 
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and  setlljng  in  tlie  state  under  any  pretext  whatever.'  This  clau-'>c 
called  forth  the  most  violent  censure  of  the  friends  of  restriction, 
which  caused  the  flames  of  contention  to  burst  out  anew  and  with 
redoubled  violence.  Mr.  Clay  found  himself,  in  the  autumn  of 
1820,  obliged  to  resign  his  seat  as  speaker,  and  retire  from  congrc:~s, 
to  repair  by  the  practice  of  law,  his  fortune,  which  had  been  greally 
diminished  by  heavy  losses  sustained  by  his  becoming  security 
for  a  friend. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  1820-21,  the  constitu- 
ti  )n  of  Missouri  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee,  who 
reported  in  favor  of  her  admission.  The  senate  passed  an  act  to 
that  effect,  but  the  house  rejected  it.  The  admission  of  Missouri 
was  opposed  on  the  ground  that  free  people  of  color  were  citizens 
of  the  state  of  their  residence,  and  as  such  they  possessed  an 
undoubted  right  to  remove  to  Missouri,  and  that  her  prohibition  of 
iheir  removal  within  her  limits,  was  a  flagi-ant  violation  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand  it  was  main- 
tained that  whether  bond  or  free,  the  African  race  were  not  parties 
to  our  political  institutions,  that  therefore  free  negroes  and  mulat- 
toes  were  not  citizens  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  even  if  the  constitution  of  Missouri 
irere  repugnant  to  that  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  was  perma- 
nent and  would  overrule  the  conflicting  provision  of  the  former, 
without  the  interference  of  congress. 

Such  was  the  question  which  menaced  a  disruption  of  the  union. 
Almost  daily,  in  some  form  or  other,  it  presented  itself,  wearing  a 
more  threatening  aspect  at  each  successive  appearance,  engender- 
ing in  the  hearts  of  the  two  contending  parties,  feelings  of  the 
most  bitter  animosity,  clogging  the  wheels  of  government,  and 
effectually  impeding,  and  almost  extinguishing  all  legislative 
action.  Says  one  familiar  with  this  question,  '  popular  meetings, 
legislative  resolves,  and  other  demonstrations  of  feeling  and  pas- 
sion were  resorted  to;  crimination  and  recrimination  followed; 
and  separation,  disunion,  and  civil  war,  with  all  its  infinite  of  hor- 
rors, were  the  common  topics  of  every  village  and  hamlet.  Had 
a  few  more  materials  of  excitement  been  kindled,  the  work  of 
destruction  would  have  been  instant  and  complete. 

In  this  crisis,  when  the  last  lingerings  of  hope  seemed  to  have 
departed,  that  an  amicable  adjustment  of  the  question  would  be 
effected,  all  eyes  were  turned  towards  Mr.  Clay,  as  the  only 
person  who  could  avert  the  calamities  which  seemed  suspended 
over  the  nation.  He  reached  AVashinglon  on  the  sixteenth  ol 
January  1821,  and  found  congress  in  the  greatest  scene  of  confusion 
imaginable.  Legislation  was  absolutely  terminated.  The  most 
envenomed  feelings  of  hatred  rankled  in  the  bosoms  of  the  two 
parties,  who,  frowning  darkly  on  each  other,  bore  a  stronger  resem- 
blance to  two  belligerent  armies,  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands, 
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impatiently  waiting  for  tlie  word  to  rush  into  the  maddening  conflict, 
than  to  companies  of  grave  and  sober  legislators.  He  was  immedi- 
ately waited  on  by  bolh  parties,  who  expressed  the  strongest  anxiety 
that  the  vexed  question  might  be  settled  and  entreated  him  to  devise 
some  method  by  which  it  might  be  consummated.  He  expressed 
his  views  freely,  and  urged  them  to  select  some  common  ground  on 
which  both  parties  could  meet  and  harmonize  their  opinions.  On 
the  second  day  of  February,  he  made  a  motion  to  commit  the 
question  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  to  be  chosen  from  both  parties, 
a  number  suggested  by  ihe  original  states  of  the  union,  which 
was  accepted.  Mr.  Clay,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the  house  on 
ihe  tenth  of  February,  by  him  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
ihirteen,  introduced  a  resolution  for  the  admission  of  Missouri,  on 
ihe  following  conditions  : 

It  is  provided  that  the  said  state  shall  never  pass  any  law  pre- 
venting any  description  of  persons  from  coming  to  or  settling  in 
i.he  said  state,  who  now  are  or  may  hereafter  become  citizens  of 
any  of  the  states  of  this  union,  and  also  that  the  legislature  of  the 
said  state  by  a  public  act  shall  declare  the  assent  of  the  state  to 
this  provision,  and  shall  transmit  to  the  president  of  the  United 
Stales,  on  or  before  the  fourth  Monday  in  November  next,  an 
authentic  copy  of  the  said  act,  upon  the  receipt  whereof,  the  presi- 
dent by  proclamation  shall  announce  the  fact,  whereupon  and 
without  any  farther  proceedings  on  the  part  of  congress,  the  admis- 
sion of  the  said  state  into  the  union  shall  be  considered  as  com- 
plete, and  it  is  provided  further  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall 
be  construed  to  take  from  the  state  of  Missouri,  when  admitted 
into  the  union,  the  exercise  of  any  right  or  power  which  can  now 
be  constitutionally  exercised  by  any  of  the  original  states.'  The 
report  was  made  to  include  this  provision  with  direct  reference  to 
ihose  who  opposed  the  admission  in  consequence  of  the  repug- 
nance of  a  clause  of  the  constitution  of  Missouri  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which,  if  they  were  sincere  in  their 
opposition,  would  cause  them  to  desist.  The  house  took  up  the 
report  on  the  twelfth,  when  Mr.  Clay  entered  into  a  minute  detail 
of  the  deliberations  of  the  committee,  the  difficulties  that  attended 
them,  and  the  causes  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
in  the  report,  and  concluded  by  beseeching  them  to  cherish  a  feel- 
ing of  conciliation,  and  to  temper  their  proceedings  by  modera- 
tion. The  report  was  rejected  in  committee  of  the  whole  on  the 
state  of  the  union,  but  was  afterwards  adopted  in  the  house.  On 
the  third  reading  of  the  resolution,  another  sharp  dt^bate  ensued, 
which  was  terminated  by  Mr.  Clay,  who  is  represented  as  having 
reasoned,  remonstrated,  and  entreated,  that  the  house  would  settle 
the  question.  He  is  represented  as  having  been  almost  the  only 
individual  who  was  collected  and  calm.  While  others  were  covered 
with  the  foam  of  fierce  debate,  and  lashed  into  fury  by  the  com 
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bined  influences  of  political  or  jicrsonal  animosily,  lie  seemed  like 
one  dwelling  in  the  region  ot"  perpetual  serenity  on  some  lofty 
(nountaia,  and  contemplating  unmoved  tlie  storm  that  was  raging 
and  bursting  around  its  base.  '  Every  darker  passion  seemed  to 
have  died  within  him,  and  he  looked  down  upon  the  maddening 
and  terrific  scene  with  that  calm  and  sublime  regret,  and  gave 
utterance  to*  his  thoughts  in  that  high,  majestic,  and  pathetic 
( loqueuce,  which  seemed  almost  to  designate  him  as  a  superior 
being  commissioned  by  heaven  to  warn  our  country  against  the 
sin  of  anarchy  and  blood.'  The  resolution,  notwithstanding  his 
exertions,  was  lost. 

On  the  fourteenth,  the  two  houses  met  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  result  of  an  election  that  had  been  held  for  president 
and  vice  president,  and  while  the  ceremony  was  being  performed, 
a  scene  of  confusion  occurred,  on  the  presentation  of  the  votes  of 
the  electors  for  Missouri.  The  senate  withdrew,  and  with  much 
difficulty  Mr.  Clay  finally  succeeded  in  restoring  order,  when  the 
senate,  on  its  being  announced  to  them  that  the  house  was  ready 
to  complete  the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled,  returned. 
On  proclaiming  the  result,  it  appeared  that  James  Monroe  had 
received  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  votes,  including  those  of  the 
electors  from  Missouri,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty-eight,  if  these 
were  excluded.  While  the  president  of  the  senate  was  announc- 
ing the  result,  two  members  of  the  house  claimed  the  floor  to 
inquire  what  disposition  had  been  made  of  the  votes  of  Missouri, 
whereupon  a  scene  of  confusion  and  turmoil  ensued,  that  beggars 
description,  and  the  house  was  compelled  to  adjourn,  in  order  to 
put  a  period  to  it. 

The  rejection  of  the  report  of  thirteen,  both  in  and  out  of  con- 
gi'css,  was  regarded  as  a  disaster.  Those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  effecting  it,  soon  began  to  repent  their  rashness,  and  the 
blackness  of  despair  seemed  to  be  settling  down  upon  the  councils 
of  the  nation.  Mr.  Clay  sagaciously  concluded  that  the  feelings  of 
despondency  which  they  began  to  evince,  would,  if  allowed  to  take 
their  course,  accomplish  what  reason,  and  argument,  and  philoso- 
phy could  not ;  that  they  would  cause  the  headstrong  to  reflect,  and 
retrace  their  steps.  He  had  driven  them  to  the  very  ^ultivia  tJude^ 
of  argumentative  debate,  applying  the  lash  of  logic  at  every  step, 
until  they  had  become  insensible  to  its  infliction.  '  What  is  your 
plan  as  to  Missouri,'  he  would  say  to  them.  .  '  She  is  no  longer  a 
territory.  She  is  a  state,  whether  admitted  into  the  union  or  not. 
She  is  capable  of  self-government,  and  she  is  governing  herself. 
Do  you  mean  to  force  her  permanently  from  the  union  ?  Do  you 
moan  to  lose  the  vast  public  domain  which  lies  within  her  limits  ? 
Do  you  mean  to  drive  her  back  to  a  territorial  condition  ?  Do 
you  intend  to  co''rce  her  to  alter  her  constitution  ?  Hoii)  will  you 
do  all  this  ?     Is  it  your  design   to  employ  the  bayonet  ?     We  tell 
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yon  fraakiy  our  views.  Tliey  are,  to  admit,  her  absolutely  if  we 
cau^  and  if  not,  with  the  eondition  which  we  have  offered.  You 
are  bonnd  to  disclose  your  views  with  equal  frankness.  You  aspire 
to  be  thought  statesmen.  As  sagacious  and  enlightened  statesmen, 
you  should  look  forward  to  the  fearful  future,  and  let  the  country 
und(!rstand  what  is  your  remedy  for  the  evils  which  lie  before  us.' 

Various  propositions  were  submitted  in  both  houses,  for  the 
purpose  of  healing  the  breach  which  every  day  seemed  to  be 
widening,  but  all  fell  short  of  accomplishing  the  object.  Finally, 
on  the  twenty-second,  Mr.  Clay  presented  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

'  Resolved,  that  a  committee  be  appointed  on  the  part  of  the 
house,  jointly  with  such  committee  as  may  be  appointed  on  the 
part  of  the  senate,  to  consider  and  report  to  the  senate  and  house 
oi'  representatives  respectively,  whether  it  be  ex]:)edient  or  not,  to 
make  provision  for  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the  union,  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  original  states,  and  for  the  due  execution 
of  the  laws  of  the  United  States  within  Missouri,  and  if  not, 
whether  any  other,  and  what  provision  adapted  to  her  actual  condi- 
tion ought  to  be  made  a  law.' 

This  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  majority  of  nearly 
two-thirds,  and  in  the  senate  by  a  much  larger  one.  The  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Clay  proposed,  should  consist  of  twenty-three,  a  num- 
ber answering  to  all  the  states  in  the  union,  and  so  exerted  his 
influence  in  their  selection,  as  to  secure  a  majority  favorable;  to 
the  settlement  of  the  whole  matter,  in  the  manner  and  form 
proposed. 

The  joint  committees  met  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  February,  1S2I, 
and  proceeded  to  consider  and  discuss  the  question  of  admission. 
Mr.  Clay,  with  a  vigilance  that  did  not  slumber  for  an  instant, 
exerted  himself  to  infuse  into  the  members  of  the  committees  a 
portion  of  his  own  conciliatory  spirit,  exhorting  them  to  mutual 
(concession,  and  declared  that  it  would  be  utterly  futile  to  report 
any  plan  of  adjustment  in  which  they  could  not  unanimously 
concur,  when  it  should  be  submitted  to  the  final  test.  So  firmly 
convinced  was  he,  that  the  effort  which  they  were  then  making, 
was  the  last  feasible  one  that  covid  be  made  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question  on  which  they  were  deliberating,  as  to  cause  him  to 
address  individually  the  members  of  the  committees,  in  order  to 
make  such  thorough  preparation  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
defeat.  And  it  was  found  on  the  next  day  that  such  preparation 
had  been  made  ;  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty- 
seven  to  eighty-one  in  the  house,  and  despatched  to  the  senate, 
which  unhesitatingly  agreed  to  it,  and  thus  the  question  which 
had  convulsed  congress  for  three  sessions,  and  nearly  distracted  the 
land,  was  at  last  settled,  and  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Clay.     The    proclamation  of  the  president  was  issued,  and  Mis- 
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Bourl  took  her  place  among  lier  sisters  of  the  confedenicy.  Thit^ 
event  was  greeted  with  the  highest  demonstrations  ol'  joy,  and 
Missouri,  beautiful  Missouri,  from  her  majestic  forests  and  broad 
prairies,  from  her  ancient  mounds  and  mighty  rivers,  pealed  hdr 
loud  anthems  of  grateful  praise  to  her  and  her  countiy's  deliverer, 
hailing  him  as  the  second  Washington,  as  one  who  had  plucked 
the  brand  of  discord  from  the  hands  of  ten  millions  of  enraged 
and  exasperated  people,  and  put  in  its  place  th(>  olive  branch  of 
peace.  The  incense  of  exulting  hearts  was  lavished  on  Mr.  Clay 
like  rain.  His  agency  in  settling  one  of  the  most  dilHcult  and 
dangerous  cpiestions  that  ever  has  arisen  since  the  adoption  of  our 
present  constitution,  was  clearly  seen,  deeply  and  gratefully  felt, 
and  thus  publicly  acknowledged.  No  one  then  was  so  l:)]ind 
as  not  to  see  that  it  was  his  hand  that  rent  the  pall  of  gloom, 
which  enshrouded  the  whole  land.  His  labors  and  his  incessant 
and  health-destroying  toils  to  bring  this  question  to  a  happy 
consummation,  constituted  a  topic  of  conversation  which  was  in 
the  mouth  of  every  one.  Although  the  journals  of  the  day  do 
not  record  the  many  speeches  made  by  him  on  the  occasion,  yet  it 
is  reported  that  his  exertions  in  speaking  and  acting  were  almost 
superhuman.  If  a  stranger  arrived  in  Washington,  whose  influ- 
ence he  thought  could  be  made  to  bear  favorably  on  the  settle- 
ment of  the  question,  he  instantly  endeavored  to  enlist  it.  Mr. 
Clay  himself  was  heard  to  say,  that  so  intense  had  become  his 
excitement,  and  so  exhausting  his  efforts,  his  life  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  been  sacrificed  to  them,  if  the  admission  of  Missouri 
liad  been  defayed  a  fortnight  longer.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  he 
*axed  his  patriotism,  his  eloquence,  his  philanthropy,  his  intellect, 
:md  his  every  attribute  of  mind  and  body,  to  the  utmost,  and 
straiiied  the  bow  of  life  almost  to  breaking,  tO  accomplish  this,  and 
it  is  saying  very  little  to  observe,  that  a  nation's  thanks  are  his  due, 
and  that  his  signal  service,  in  allaying  the  most  tremendous  storm 
that  passion,  prejudice,  and  sectional  feeling  ever  raised,  has 
imposed  a  debt  of  gratitude  upon  her,  which  posterity  alone  can 
pay. 

At  the  time  of  the  greatest  turbulence  over  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion, when  the  fury  of  the  contending  parties  in  congress  had 
broken  down  every  barrier  of  order  and  decency,  and  was  rushing 
rampant  over  the  field  of  debate,  certain  southern  gentlemen  in  the 
house,  headed  by  Mr.  Randolph,  concocted  a  plan  for  withdrawing 
the  entire  body  of  members  from  the  slaveholding  states,  from  ita 
deliberations,  and  abandon  the  business  to  the  representatives  of 
the  other  states.  Had  this  been  carried  out,  anarchy,  civil  war, 
and  the  effusion  of  blood  would  have  followed  inevitably.  About 
this  time,  when  an  amicable  settlement  was  nearly  despaired  of, 
and  when  the  house  was  in  session  one  evening,  Mr.  Randolpii 
approached  Mr.  Clay  and   said,  '  Mr.  speaker,  T  wish   you  would 
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leave  the  house.  I  will  follow  you  to  Kentucky,  or  any  where  else 
in  the  world,'  Mr.  Clay,  regarding  him  with  one  of  his  most 
searching  looks  for  an  instant,  replied,  in  an  under  tone,  'iWy.  Ran- 
dolph,  your  proposition  is  an  exceedingly  serjous  one,  and  demands 
most  serious  consideration;  be  kind  enough  to  call  at  my  room 
to-morrow  morning,  and  we  will  deliberate  over  it  together.'  Punc- 
tual to  a  minute,  Mr.  Randolph  was  there,  and  closeted  with  Mr. 
Clay,  discussed  for  some  time  the  then  all  absorbing  question  con- 
nected with  the  admission  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Clay  maintained, 
with  all  the  force  of  his  fine  colloquial  powers,  the  plan  of  coinproni- 
ise,  as  the  wisest  and  best  which  he  could  suggest,  and,  in  his 
opinion,  that  could  be  suggested,  declaring  his  sincere  conviction 
that  the  slaveholding  states  might  adopt  it,  without  any  sacrifice  of 
principle  or  interest.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Randolph  contended 
that  it  could  not  and  would  not  be  adopted;  that  the  slave  states 
occupied  a  correct  position,  and  would  maintain  it  at  all  hazards, 
and  would  not  proceed  an  inch  towards  a  compromise.  They 
fmally  separated  without  agreeing  on  any  thing  that  was  calculated 
to  harmonize  their  action  in  congress.  'Oh!  Mr.  Randolph,'  said 
Mr.  Clay,  as  the  former  was  about  stepping  from  the  house,  '  Mr. 
Randolph,  with  your  permission  I  will  embrace  the  present  occa- 
sion to  observe,  that  your  language  and  deportment  on  the  floor  of 
the  house,  it  has  occurred  to  me,  were  rather  indecorous  and 
ungentlemanly  on  several  occasions,  and  very  annoying  indeed  to 
me,  for,  being  in  the  chair,  I  had  no  opportunity  of  replying.'  Ad- 
luitting  that  such,  perhaps,  might  be  the  case,  Mr.  Randolph 
replied  that  he  too  had  often  been  much  vexed  at  witnessing  M'^r. 
Clay's  neglect  to  attend  to  him  when  speaking.  Said  he,  '  I  have 
seen  yon  often,  when  I  have  been  addressing  the  chair,  I  have  seen 
you  often  tm-n  away  your  head  and  ask  for  a  pinch  of  siiKff.''  '  Oh  I 
you  are  certainly  mistaken,  Mr.  Randolph,  you  are  mistaken  if  you 
think  I  do  not  listen  to  you;  although  I  frequently  turn  away  my 
head,  it  is  true,  and  ask  for  a  pinch  of  snuff,  still  I  hear  every  thing 
you  say,  when  seeming  to  hear  nothing,  and  I  will  wager,  retentive 
as  I  know  your  memory  to  be,  Mr.  Randolph,  tliat  I  can  repeat  as 
much  of  any  of  your  recent  speeches  as  you  yourself  can.''  '  Well, 
I  do  not  know  but  I  am  mistaken,'  he  replied.  '  and  suppose  we 
drop  the  matter,  shake  hands,  and  become  good  friends  again.' 
'  iVgreed,'  said  Mr.  Clay,  and  extended  his  hand,  which  was  cor- 
dially embraced  by  Mr.  Randolph.  They  never  spoke  to  each 
other,  however,  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

Soon  after  this  meeting,  Mr.  Clay  was  successively,  and  vviihont 
concert,  informed  by  the  late  governor  Edwards  and  general  C.  F. 
Mercer,  the  one  a  senator  and  the  other  a  member  of  the  house, 
that  Mr.  Randolph  was  present  at  and  witnessed  the  death  scene 
of  the  gallant  and  lamented  commodore  Decatur,  that  he  remained 
gazing  a  long  time  upon  his  corpse,  agitated   with  deep  emotions. 
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aiul  thai  he  had  been  heard  to  express  a  desh"e  to  have,  and  with 
Mr.  Clay,  an  affair  of  honor  similar  to  that  which  brought  .Decatur 
to  his  untimely  end.  This  information  naturally  put  Mr.  Clay 
upon  his  guard,  and  ever  after  during  the  session,  whenever  he 
met  Mr.  Randol}>h,  he  refrained  from  addressing  him. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Randolph  used  all  Ids  inlluence  in  trying  1o 
induce  one  of  the  gentlemen  above  mentioned  not  to  agree  h)  a 
settlement  of  the  Missouri  question,  as  lie  (Mr.  Randolph)  feared 
that  this,  if  accomplished  as  it  was  desired,  would  secure  Mr 
Clay's  election  to  the  presidency. 

During  the  same  session,  and  some  time  previous  to  their  inter- 
view, Mr.  Randolph" accosted  Mr.  Clay  with  a  look  and  mannei' 
l)etokening  the  deepest  concern,  exhibiting  to  him  a  letter  couched 
in  very  abusive  and  insulting  terms,  threatening  to  cow-hide  him, 
and  asked  Mr.  Clay's  advice  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue  in 
relation  to  it.  '  AVhat  caused  the  writer  to  send  you  such  an  insult- 
ing epistle,  Mr.  Randolph?'  said  Mr.  Clay.  'Why,  I  suppose,' 
said  he,  '  it  was  in  coiisequence  of  wliat  I  said  to  him  the  other 
day.'  'What  did  you  say?'  'Why,  sir,  1  was  standing  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  house,  wiien  the  writer  came  up  and  introduced  to 
me  a  gentleman  who  accomj);uiied  him,  and  I  asked  him  what 
riglit  he  had  to  introduce  that  man  to  me,  and  told  him  that  the 
man  had  just  as  gvod  a  rig-ht  to  introduce  /lim  to  me,  whereat  he 
was  very  indignant,  and  said  1  had  treated  him  scandalously,  and 
turning  on  his  heel  went  away.  I  expect  that  made  him  write  the 
letter.'  '  Do  ycu  not  think  that  he  was  a  little  out  of  his  head  to 
talk  in  that  vmy?''  replied  Mr.  Clay.  '  Why,  I  have  been  thinking 
about  that,'  said  Mr.  Randolph,  '  I  have  my  doubts  respecting  his 
sanity.'  '  Well,  that  being  the  case,  would  it  not  be  the  wisest 
course  not  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  house  ?  I  will  direct  the 
sergeant-at-arms  to  keep  a  sharp  look  out  for  the  man,  and  to  cause 
him  to  be  arrested,  should  he  attempt  any  thing  improper.'  Mr. 
Randolph  expressed  his  acquiescence  in  the  speaker's  opinion,  and 
nothing  more  was  heard  of  the  subject.  , 

On  another  occasion,  when  the  same  question  was  befoi-e  the 
house,  Mr.  Randolph  informed  Mr.  Clay  that  he  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  to  abandon  his  invective  and  caustic  irony  in  debate, 
and  in  future  to  confine  himself  to  pure  argument;  that  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion  in  consequence  of  the  advice  of  chief  jus- 
tice Marsliall.  He  tried  pure  argument,  but  was  unsuccessful,  not 
awakening  any  interest  in  those  who  listened  to  him.  Pie  finally 
fell  back  into  his  old  eccentric,  sarcastic  track,  where  he  was  at 
home,  and  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  as  usual.  In  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph's hands  ridicule  was  a  powerful  weapon,  and  one  which  no 
member  knew  how  to  use  better  than  he,  but  sound  reasoning  and 
logical  disquisition  he  wielded  awkwardly  —  they  were  untem- 
pered  weapons  when  used  by  him,  about  as  effective  as  a  rush  in 
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'.he  hands  of  a  child.  One  day  he  came  in  contact  with  a  very 
able  debater,  INIr.  Sheff'ey,  one  of  his  colleagues  from  Virginia, 
who,  in  a  playful  sally,  had  made  some  remarks  which  aroused 
the  irascible  temper  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who  replied  to  him  and  con- 
cluded by  offering  him  the  following  inorceaa  of  advice.  '  My 
worthy  colleague  possesses  talents  of  a  high  order,  but  they  are  not 
very  versatile.  They  qualify  him  for  a  particular  sphere  only,  beyond 
the  limits  of  which  nature  never  designed  him  to  travel.  That  sphere 
is  logic.  In  this  he  can  do  battle  with  the  boldest,  but  when  he 
transcends  it,  he  has  less  power  than  a  pigmy.  Therefore,  as  a 
friend,  I  would  in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  advise  him  never  to  leave 
it  for  any  other;  but  especially  would  I  caution  him,  as  he  values 
his  reputation  and  safety,  never  to  venture  within  the  unexplored 
and  unsubjugated  regions  of  w^it,  for  whose  labyrinths  and  intrica- 
cies he  has  neither  taste  nor  talent.  As  no  other  motive  but  a 
tender  solicitude  for  the  gentleman's  welfare,  has  prompted  this 
advice,  I  hope  it  will  be  received  and  appreciated  accordingly.' 
Mr.  Sheffey,  in  reply,  remarked  that  he  did  not  like  to  remain  in 
jVL".  Randolph's  debt,  and  would  therefore  cancel  the  heavy  demand 
which  he  owed  the  gentleman,  for  his  exceedingly  valuable  advice, 
by  returning  the  compliment.  He  accordingly  advised  him  never 
to  aspire  after  logic,  as  it  was  an  instrument  of  whose  use  liis 
ignorance  was  more  than  sophomoric,  and  that  in  his  hand  it  was 
like  a  knife  in  the  hands  of  a  child.  '  Jn  my  opinion,  from  ihe 
armory  of  wit  the  facetious  member  may  draw  weapons  every  w;\y 
adapted  to  his  capacity,  and  I  would  therefore  advise  him  never  to 
resort  to  any  other.'  When  he  concluded,  ^'Il•.  Randolph  sprang 
to  his  feet,  and  in  his  quick,  off-hand  way,  said,  '  I  will  take  back 
all  that  I  have  said,  by  Avay  of  advice,  to  my  colleague,  for  he  has 
given  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  is  a  man  both  of  logic  and  wit.' 
The  incident  furnished  much  mirth  to  the  house.  The  next  day, 
Mr.  Randolph  recommenced  the  attack  with  increased  bitterness, 
and  was  called  to  order  several  times  by  Mr.  Clay,  who,  after 
repeated  trials,  succeeded  in  checking  him.  Mr.  Sheffey  was 
much  excited,  and  was  called  to  order  also,  when  Mr.  Clay  observed 
that  lie  would  be  out  of  order  in  replying,  as  he  was,  to  any  other 
member,  except  Mr.  Randolph. 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Randolph,  in  a  strain  of  most  scorching  irony, 
had  indulged  in  some  personal  taunts  towards  Mr.  Clay,  commis- 
erating his  igiiorance  and  limited  education,  to  whom  Mr.  Clay 
replied  by  saying,  '  sir,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  pleased 
to  say,  that  in  one  point,  at  least,  he  coincided  with  me  —  in  an 
humble  estimate  of  my  gi*ammat.ical  and  philological  acquirements. 
I  know  my  deficiences.  I  ^vas  born  to  no  proud  patrimonial  estate 
from  my  father.  I  inherited  only  infancy,  ignorance,  and  indigence; 
I  feel  my  defects ;  but  so  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  con- 
cerned, I  may  without  presumption  say,  they  are  more  my  misfor- 
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tune  than  my  fault.  But.  however  I  deplore  my  inability  to 
furnish  to  the  gentleman  a  better  s})eeimen  of  powers  of  verbal 
criticism,  I  will  venture  to  say  my  regret  is  not  greater  than  the 
disappointment  of  this  committee,  as  to  the  strcitgik  of  his  arg-u- 

IMie  following  incident  aptly  illustrates  Mr.  Clay's  readiness  at 
repartee.  At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  tariff  bill,  April  six- 
teenth, 1S24,  as  the  house  was  about  adjourning,  a  friend  of  the 
bill  observed  to  Mr.  Clay,  '  we  have  done  pretty  well  to-day.' 
'  Very  well,  indeed,'  rejoined  Mr.  Clay,  instantly,  '•  very  ivell;  we 
made  a  good  stand,  considering  we  lost  both  our  Feet  ;'  alluding 
to  ivir.  Foote,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut,  both 
having  opposed  the  bill,  who  it  was  confidently  expected  but  a 
short  time  previous  would  support  it. 

During  Mr.  Clay's  absence  from  congress,  which,  as  has  been 
before  stated,  was  occasioned  to  furnish  him  an  opportunity  to 
repair  pecuniary  losses,  he  was  appointed,  in  connection  with  Mr. 
Bibb,  to  attend  the  Virginia  legislature,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting 
certain  Kentuckian  land  claims.  The  land  laws  of  Kentucky  w(!re 
a  source  of  great  perplexity  and  litigation,  subjecting  those  who 
had  settled  there  prior  to  her  separation  from  Virginia,  to  great 
inconvenience  and  loss.  In  his  appeal  to  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia,  Mr,  Clay  manifested  unusual  anxiety  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  occupants  of  the  soil,  in  the  state  from  which  he 
was  a  delegate,  and  succeeded  in  awakening  a  corresponding 
feeling  of  sympathy  in  the  hearts  of  those  whom  he  addressed. 
He  drew  a  vivid  picture  of  the  privations  and  liardships  which  the 
settler  had  to  encounter,  placed  him  before  them  in  the  attitude  of 
bidding  adieu  to  the  'tombs  and  temples  of  his  faihers,'  then 
followed  him  to  the  ^vilderness,  and  traced'  his  toilsome  progress, 
step  by  step,  until  he  brought  him  to  the  period  when  he  began  to 
reap  the  reward  of  his  labors.  He  exhibited  him  sitting  at  tvviliglit 
in  the  door  of  his  comfortable  tenement,  looking  out  upon  his 
broad  enclosures,  the  happy  partner  of  his  cares  by  his  side,  and 
his  dear  little  ones  enjoying  their  innocent  pastimes  around  him, 
and  almost  made  them  see  the  heavings  of  his  grateful  heart,  and 
the  moistening  of  his  eye,  as  he  surveyed  the  abundance  of 
domestic  bliss,  and  peace,  and  plenty,  which  his  industrious  hand 
had  gathered  about  him.  This,  said  Mr.  Clay,  is  the  bright  side 
of  the  picture  ;  now  let  us  look  at  the  dark ;  and  then,  in  his  solemn, 
im]')rcssive,  and  inimitably  gi-aphic  manner,  with  a  quivering  lip, 
and  a  hand  tremulous  with  emotion,  he  pointed  to  the  same  group, 
yet  he  painted  no  liappy  look,  he  caused  no  shout  of  sportive  joy 
to  ascend,  but  he  rendered  audible  the  deep  sigh,  the  suffocatijig 
sob,  and  piercing  groan ;  he  made  almost  visible  the  furrowed 
brow  of  toil-worn  manhood  wet  with  the  dew  of  despair,  a  broken- 
hearted wife  drowned  in  grief,  surrounded  by  sorrowing  childhood, 
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all  fixing  a  last  look  upon  a  home  dear.lo  thera  as  their  lives,  as 
ihey  were  about  to  depart  to  rear  a  new  abode  in  the  uninviting 
wilderness.  This  is  no  picture  of  a  heated  imagination,  said  Mr. 
Clay,  it  is  suggested  b}'  scenes  of  almost  every  day  occurrence, 
and  it  is  to  prevent  their  occurrence  that  prompts  us  to  attempt 
the  adjustment  of  these  conflicting  'land  claims.'  Equity,  human- 
ity, and  benevolence,  all  urge  this ;  they  all  mingle  their  voices  of 
mercy,  and  beseech  tliat  when  the  settler  has  by  his  honest  and 
industrious  efiorts  acquired  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  social 
and  domestic  life,  he  shall  be  permitted  to  enjoy  them,  and  not  be 
in  danger  of  being  dispossessed  by  a  prior  claim  to  his  domain, 
and  of  which  he  was  ignorant.  In  one  of  his  most  pathetic 
strains,  he  attempted  to  quote  the  affecting  lines  of  sir  Walter 
Scott : 

'  Li^■es  there  a  heart  so  cold  and  dead, 
That  never  to  itself  hath  said  — 
This  is  my  own,  my  native  land  ! ' 

He  commenced,  but  could  not  finish  them ;  some  w^ords  had 
escaped  his  memory,  but  without  the  least  hesitation  he  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead  a  moment,  in  recalling  them.  All 
believed  tliat  this  momentary  hesitation  was  caused  by  the  recol- 
lections of  other  years,  which  were  swelling  in  his  heart  and 
checking  utterance,  and  when  he  withdrew  his  hand  from  his 
brow  and  cast  his  tearful  eyes  over  the  assembly,  and  in  his  impas- 
sioned manner  repeated  the  lines,  there  was  one  general  gushing 
of  tears,  as  if  all  hearts  had  been  melted  beneath  his  look  and  tone. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  Mr.  Clay,  in  behalf  of  Kentucky,  and 
B.  AV.  Leigh,  Esq.,  in  behalf  of  Virginia,  met  at  Ashland,  and 
concluded  a  convention,  which  was  ratified  by  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  and  by  the  hou'^e  of  delegates  of  Virginia,  but  was 
rejected  in  her  senate,  by  a  small  majority. 

Mr.  Clay  had  now,  during  his  three  years  absence  from  congress, 
realized  his  wishes  in  repairing  his  pecuniary  losses,  and  at  the 
earnest  and  repeated  requests  of  his  fellow  citizens,  accepted  a 
renomination,  and  was  again  elected  without  opposition  a  mem- 
ber of  the  house  of  representatives. 

In  consequence  of  intense  application  to  his  professional  duties, 
Mr.  Clay's  health  had  become  materially  imj^aired  ;  indeed  his  life 
was  despaired  of.  During  the  summer  of  1823,  he  had  visited, 
without  receiving  much  benefit,  the  Olympian  Springs,  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  submitted  to  a  thorough  course  of  medicine,  but  all 
remedial  means  failed  to  arrest  what  appeared  to  be  a  gradual 
decline,  which  was  conducting  him  apparently  rapidly  to  the  period 
of  his  dissolution.  He  began  to  think  seriously,  as  a  last  resort,  on 
going  south  to  spend  the  ensuing  winter,  but  it  was  requisite  for 
him  to  be  in  V/ashington  in  November,  and  his  own  feelings 
inclined  him  to  be  there  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  in 
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case  il  Avcro  practicable.  He  finally,  after  consulting  wiili  his 
friends,  abandoned  the  prescriptions  of  his  physicians,  procun^d  a 
light  carriage  and  a  good  saddle-horse,  and  riding,  driving,  and 
'walking,  leisurely  made  his  way  to  the  seat  of  government.  When 
he  reached  AVashington,  he  was  nearly  well. 

At  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  congress,  on  the  first  Monday 
of  December,  1823,  Mr.  Clay  was  elected  speaker  to  the  house, 
over  Mr.  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the  late  speaker,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty-nine  to  forty-two.  Shortly  after  his  election, 
the  follo^ving  beautiful  jeu  cP esprit  appeared  in  the  National  In- 
telligencer. 

'  As  near  the  Potomac's  broad  stream,  t'  other  day,  , 

Fair  Liberty  strolled  in  solicitous  mood, 
Deep-pondering  the  future,  unheeding  her  way, 

She  met  goddess  Nature  beside  a  green  wood. 
'  Good  mother.'  she  cried,  '  deign  to  lielp  me  at  need  ! 

I  mast  make  for  my  guardians  a  Speaker  to-day  ; 
The  first  in  the  world  I  would  give  them.'     '  Indeed  ! 

When  I  made  the  first  speaker,  I  made  liim  of  ClatjV 

Ml'.  Clay  accepted  the  appointment  in  a  brief  but  pertinent 
speech,  in  which  he  gave  a  succinct  view  of  the  duties  of  the 
chair,  and  presented  the  house  his  thanks  for  placing  him  in  it. 

In  the  course  of  the  session,  the  subject  of  the  Greek  revolution 
came  before  congress.  Mr.  Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
fifth  of  December,  introduced  it  to  the  house,  in  a  resolutioti 
'  providing  by  law  for  defraying  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever 
the  president  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment.' 
This  he  sustained  by  a  speech  of  great  power.  Mr.  Clay  brought 
to  its  support  the  same  feelings,  the  same  warm  sympathies,  and 
the  same  strength  of  argument  that  he  had  arrayed  round  the  sub- 
ject of  South  American  independence.  They  both  fought  hard 
to  procure  the  adoption  of  this  resolution,  but  it  was  lost.  The 
struggling  Greek,  however,  Mr.  Clay  never  lost  sight  of,  and  w^hen 
he  became  secretary  of  state,  succeeded  in  accomplishing  that  for 
them,  in  which  he  was  defeated  now. 

While  the  question  of  recognition  was  before  the  house,  Mr. 
Clay  was  violently  assailed  by  a  member  from  New  Hampshire, 
recently  arrived.  It  was  thought  his  motive  in  doing  this  was  to 
bring  himself  into  notice,  by  attacking  the  most  distinguished  man 
in  the  house.  He  received  such  a  rebuke  from  Mr.  Clay,  admin- 
istered with  mingled  feelings  of  indignation  and  pity,  as  almost  to 
wither  his  energies  during  the  remainder  of  the  session. 

It  will  be  recollected,  that  during  this  session,  the  great  tariff 
measure  was  passed.  An  incident  grew  out  of  Mr.  Clay's  exer- 
tions in  its  behalf,  which  occasioned  no  little  amusement  in 
Washington,  at  the  time,  and  throughout  Virginia.  Mr.  William 
"B.  Giles,  since  governoi   of  Virginia,  on   the   appearance  of  Mr. 
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Clay's  larifi' speech,  published  several  articles  entitled  '  The  (Jolden 
Casket,'  in  which  he  introduced  Mr.  Clay's  name  pretty  often,  and 
in  no  very  courteous  connection.  The  articles  ^vcre  of  course 
perused  by  IMr.  Clay,  who,  aware  of  the  foibles  of  their  author, 
took  no  serious  oftence  thereat,  but  set  io  worJc  to  manufacture 
amusement  from  them.  He  sat  down  in  a  comic  mood  one  day, 
and  wrote  IVIr.  Giles  a  long  letter,  complimenting  him  on  the  vigor 
of  his  intellect,  his  gi-eat  mental  ability,  and  his  accurate  critical 
acumen,  but  praising  him  especially  for  those  qualities  of  which 
he  was  utterly  destitute.  When  it  was  completed,  he  showed  it 
to  Mr.  Ai'cher,  of  Virginia,  and  several  other  friends,  all  of  whom 
enjeyed  it  immoderately,  and  urged  him  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Giles, 
and  accordingly  he  sent  it.  As  had  been  anticipated,  the  old  gen- 
tleman devoured  it  with  llie  gi-eatest  gusto  and  satisfaction.  It 
contained  just  what  he  most  desired  —  praise  of  his  weakest  traits 
of  character.  He  read  it  repeatedly,  and  at  each  successive  read- 
ing his  Iieart  relented  to^vards  the  author,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
cause  him  to  observe,  that  had  he  received  the  communication 
orevions  to  the  publication  of  his  '  Casket^''  he  should  not  have 
spolvcn  of  Mr.  Clay  as  he  did  in  that  worl\.  Shortly  after,  he 
exhibited  this  letter  to  some  of  his  intimate  friends,  to  let  them  see 
in  what  high  estimation  he  was  held  by  the  great  orator  and  states- 
man, but  unfortunately  nearly  the  lirst  one  who  read  it,  discovered 
tlie  hoax  played  on  him,  and  immediately  circulated  it.  Curiosity 
\o  see  the  letter  now  pervaded  the  whole  community,  and  some 
difference  of  opinion  prevailed  as  to  its  true  character.  A  few  of 
IMr.  Giles'  friends  expressed  their  belief  that  it  had  been  written  in 
good  faith,  but  most  that  it  was  intended  for  a  joke  at  his  expense. 
Quite  a  violent  dispute  grew  out  of  it;  one  party  instigated  by  angry, 
and  the  other  by  mirthful  feelings.  At  length,  IMi".  Archer,  who 
resided  in  the  same  district  will i  Mr.  Giles,  returned  from  congress, 
and  the  ti'ue  version  of  the  matter  was  soon  trumpeted  through  the 
community,  which  caused  unusual  merriment.  This  \vas  too 
much  for  Mr.  Giles,  who  sent  his  son,  a  lad  of  sixteen  years  of 
age,  to  demand  an  explanation  of  Mr.  Clay.  He  received  the  boy 
very  civilly,  who  made  known  to  Mr.  Clay  the  nature  of  his  busi- 
ness, sajnng  that  he  was  commissioned  by  his  father  to  ask  if  he 
were  the  author  of  that  letter,  at  the  same  time  exhibiting  to  him 
the  famous  epistle,  and  if  he  were,  to  demand  his  motives  in 
^^^•iting  it.  When  he  had  concluded  his  interrogations,  Mr.  Clay 
coolly  replied,  '  tell  your  father  that  I  shall  make  no  explanation  to 
him  through  his  own  son.  If  he  will  employ  a  proper  messenger, 
I  will  render  him  another  answer.'  The  lad  departed,  and  nothing 
more  Avas  heard  from  Mr.  Giles. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  August,  1824,  general  Lafayette,  the  nation's 
guest,  arrived  at  New  York,  and  on  the  tenth  of  December 
following,  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  representatives  by  a  select 
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committee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  was  received  by 
Mr.  Clay,  in  an  apposite  and  beautifal  address,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  '  The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes 
Indnlged,  that  providence  would  allow  the  patriot  after  death,  to 
return  to  his  country,  and  to  contemplate  the  intermediate  change 
that  had  taken  place,  to  view  the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the 
mountains  levelled,  the  canals  cut,  the  highways  constructed,  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and  the  increase 
of  population.  General,  your  present  visit  to  the  United  States, 
is  a  realization  of  the  consoling  object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in 
the  midst  of  posterity.  Every  where  you  must  have  been  struck 
with  the  great  changes,  physical  and  moral,  which  have  occurred 
since  you  left  us.  Even  this  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name,  alike 
endeared  to  you  and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from  the  forest  which 
then  covered  its  site.  In  one  respect  you  find  us  unaltered,  and 
that  is,  in  the  sentiment  of  continued  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of 
ardent  affection  and  profound  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your  illustrious  associates 
in  the  field  and  the  cabinet,  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  sur- 
round us,  and  for  the  very  privilege  of  addressing  you,  which  1 
now  exercise.  This  sentiment,  now  fondly  cherished  by  more  than 
ten  millions  of  people,  will  be  transmitted  with  unabated  vigor,  down 
the  tide  of  time,  through  the  countless  millions  who  are  destined 
to  inhabit  this  continent,  to  the  latest  posterity.' 

To  this  address,  the  general  replied  in  a  maimer  which  evinced 
that  he  had  been  most  deeply  affected  by  it ;  indeed,  it  was  calcu- 
lated to  thrill  his  heart  with  proud  joy,  conveying  to  him  as  it  did 
a  rich  tribute  of  gratitude  from  a  mighty  nation,  expressed  in  the 
full,  silvery  voice  of  sincerity  and  affection,  whose  every  tone 
sank  into  his  soltI  with  the  power  of  a  warm  welcome.  He 
contracted  a  strong  attachment  for  Mr.  Clay,  which  existed  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

At  this  period,  Mr.  Clay's  influence  had  reached  a  commanding 
height.  His  control  over  the  legislation  of  the  United  States,  was 
unquestionably  greater  than  that  of  any  other  individual,  not  even 
excepting  the  executive  himself.  Although  Mr.  Clay  disagreed 
with  president  Monroe  on  the  great  measures  of  national  policy, 
internal  improvements,  and  the  tariff",  and  also  respecting  the  mode 
of  recognizing  South  American  independence,  still,  the  latter,  enter- 
taining the  most  profound  regard  for  his  ability,  and  appreciating 
the  value  of  his  services  to  his  country,  repeatedly  offered  him  a 
seat  in  his  cabinet,  and  the  choice  of  all  the  foreign  missions. 
Justice  to  Mr.  Clay's  disinterested  patriotism  demands  it  to  be 
recorded,  that  his  honest  conviction,  that  he  could  be  more  ser- 
viceable to  his  country  by  remaining  in  her  popular  assembly, 
than  in  representing  her  abroad,  was  one  of  the  most  weighty 
motives  which   prevented  him  from  planting  his  foot  upon  one  of 
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the  many  stepping-stones,  to  place  and  power,  wliich  the  hand  ol 
executive  favor  had,  unsolicited,  laid  beiore  hira.  The  differences 
of  opinion  existing  between  him  and  Mr.  Monroe,  never  inter 
vupted  for  a  moment,  the  amicable  relations  of  social  intercourses 
which  they  mutually  maintained. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  second  term,  which  expired  in  1825. 
the  question  of  the  next  presidency  was  generally  agitated.  Aa 
candidates  for  this  office,  Messrs.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Henry  Clay,  and  William  H.  Crawford,  had  been  brought  forvv^ard 
by  their  respective  friends.  As  early  as  November,  1822,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay 
had  been  nominated  to  it,  and  a  short  time  after,  he  was  nominated 
also  in  meetings  of  the  members  of  the  legislatures  of  Missouri, 
Ohio,  and  Louisiana.  Enthusiastic  expressions,  approbating  this 
nomination,  issued  from  large  assemblies  throughout  the  land,  and 
as  the  ))eriod  for  the  election  approached,  there  were  many  cheering 
indications  thai  it  would  be  carried  in  his  favor.  But  efforts  were 
resorted  to,  not.  the  most  creditable  to  those  who  employed  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  defeating  his  election.  About  the  commence- 
ment of  the  canvass,  reports  were  industriously  circulated,  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  his  support.  Among  them  was  one  announcing 
his  withdrawal  from  the  contest,  for  which  the  unscrupulous  exer- 
tions of  many  of  his  opponents  gained  extensive  credence, 
notwithstanding  our  late  lamented  chief  magistrate,  and  many 
other  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  in  Ohio,  published  a  counter  report, 
declaring  that  he  '  would  not  be  withdrawn  from  the  contest  but  by 
the  fiat  of  his  Maker.'  The  probabilities,  however,  of  his  success, 
continued  to  increase,  until  the  time  of  the  choice  of  electors  in 
Louisiana,  by  the  legislature  of  that  state.  In  that  body,  Mr.  Clay's 
popularity  was  such  as  to  secure  hira  the  vote  of  the  state  ;  this 
was  evident  from  the  fact  of  his  nomination  by  it.  The  members 
of  the  legislature  friendly  towards  the  other  candidates,  endeavored 
to  effect  a  compromise  with  those  who  supported  Mr.  Clay  ;  but 
the  latter,  aware  of  their  strength,  rejected  it.  The  compromise 
proposed  to  give  him  four  of  the  five  electoral  votes  to  which  the 
state  was  entitled,  which  would  have  carried  him  into  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  the  exclusion  of  Mr.  Crawford,  as  one  of  the 
highest  three  candidates,  from  which,  according  to  the  constitution, 
it  would  be  obliged  to  make  a  selection.  Unfortunately,  about 
the  time  when  the  stale  of  Louisiana  made  choice  of  her  electors, 
three  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  became  so  seriously  indisposed,  as  to 
preclude  their  attendance  on  the  legislature.  This  event  furnished 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  and  general  Jackson  an  opportunity  to 
form  a  coalescence,  which  they  eagerly  embraced,  and  divided  the 
five  votes  so  as  to  give  the  former  three  and  the  latter  two.  Tliis 
consequently  excluded  Mr.  Clay  from  the  house,  into  which,  had 
he  gone,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  unbounded  popularity  in   thai 
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oody  would  have  secured  his  election  lo  the  office.  When,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent,  that  no  election  of  president  would  be 
mad«;  by  the  people,  with  a  nobleness  and  a  nice  sense  of  honor, 
so  characteristic  of  him,  he  resolved  not  to  go  into  the  house,  but 
to  withdraw  his  name,  and  at  a  time  too  when  the  prospect  was  of 
his  being  one  of  the  highest  three  candidates.  With  great  magna- 
nimity, therefore,  he  pat  into  execution  his  resolution,  assign- 
ing to  several  of  his  intimate  friends  his  reasons,  among  which 
was  the  belief,  that  by  his  doing  so,  the  choice  would  be  niore 
readily  and  pacifically  made.  Such  generous  and  self-sacrificing 
conduct,  while  it  illustrates  the  purity  and  strength  of  his  patriot- 
ism, is  worthy  of  all  admiration  and  commendation. 

Near  the  close  of  December,  1824,  the  result  of  the  canvass  was 
ascertained,  by  which  it  appeared  that  the  three  candidates  retitrned 
to  the  house,  were  Andrew  Jackson,  John  Q.  Adams,  and  W.  H. 
Crawford,  by  votes  of  ninety-nine,  eighty-four,  and  forty-one. 

Mr.  Clay's  position  now  was  exceedingly  delicate  as  well  as 
important.  He  had  it  in  his  power,  by  placing  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  party  who  went  with  him  in  the  house,  to  control  its  choice 
of  the  three  candidates  returned  to  it.  This  he  well  knew,  as  also 
iheir  friends,  who  beset  him  continually  and  in  every  possible 
manner,  to  secm'e  his  influence  in  behalf  of  their  favorite  candi- 
dates. His  predilection  was  well  known  to  his  personal  friends, 
but  he  sedulously  refrained  from  making  it  the  basis  of  any  cau- 
cusses  or  intrigues,  which,  knowing  ihe  unhealthy  excitement 
always  generated  by  them,  he  desired  to  avoid.  During  the 
several  weeks  immediately  pending  the  election,  the  warm  parti- 
sans of  the  parties  supporting  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Adams, 
approached  him  in  the  most  obsequious  manner,  expressing  ihe 
deepest  regret  that  he  had  not  been  returned  to  the  house,  and 
lavished  on  him  the  most  fulsome  flatteries  and  mawkish  caresses. 
After  trying  these  for  some  time  ineffectually,  finding  the  more 
than  Roman  firmness  of  the  statesman  unmoved  by  them,  they 
atlempted  to  coerce  him  into  a  compliance  with  their  wishes,  and 
the  most  unprincipled  attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  this.  He 
was  attacked  through  the  medium  of  anonymous  letters  inces- 
santly, filled  with  abusive  and  menacing  language.  These  arrived 
almost  hourly,  from  every  part  of  the  country ;  indeed,  the  enginery 
of  compulsion  discharged  their  missiles  at  him  from  every  fortress 
of  his  political  opponents,  in  the  hope  of  making  him  espouse  their 
cause.  Vain  hope!  A  foolish  waste  of  power,  as  they  might 
have  known.  It  were  easier  for  the  infant  of  a  day  with  his  puny 
hand  to  bow  the  oak  of  a  thousand  years,  than  for  the  combined 
efforts  of  his  enemies  to  cause  him  to  yield  an  inch  of  the  high 
ground  he  had  taken.  In  \\Titing  to  a  friend,  he  thus  alludes  to 
the  blandishments  and  brow-beatings  which  he  receiv^ed  at  this 
time.     Of  the  former,  he  said,  '  I  am   enjoying   whilst  alive.  IJie 
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posthumous  honors  which  are  usually  awarded  to  the  illustrious 
dead;'  and  of  the  latter,  he  remarked.  'I  bore  them,  1  trust,  as 
yow'  representative  ought  to  have  borne  Ihem,  and  as  became  mn.' 
But  the  basest  attempts  which  they  made,  one  which  capped  the 
climax  of  their  depraved  assaults,  and  which  was  intcmded  to  fix 
the  foul  stigma  of  disgrace  indelibly  upon  their  victim,  was 
embraced  by  a  letter  published  in  a  Philadelphia  newspaper,  called 
the  '  Columbian  Observer.'  Without  any  preamble,  this  charged 
Mr.  Clay  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  sel/iiig-  his  vote'  to  the 
Idghest  bidder.  This  letter  purported  to  have  been  written  by  a 
member  of  congress  from  Pennsylvania,  and  declared  that  the 
terms  of  a  co)itract  had  been  settled,  which  gave  Mr.  Clay  the 
secretaryship,  for  which  he  was  to  bring  his  inHuence  to  bear  in 
electing  Mr.  Adams.  This  allegation,  the  former  lost  no  time  in 
denying,  in  a  communication  published  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, over  his  own  signature,  in  which  he  pronounces  the  author 
of  the  letter  '  a  base  and  infamous  calumniator,'  and  called  upon 
him,  whoever  he  might  be,  to  come  out  boldly,  avow  and  sustain 
the  ciiarge.  This  was  answered  a  few  days  after,  by  a  member  of 
congress  from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  George  Kremer,  who  admitted 
himself  the  author,  and  also  his  readiness  to  substantiate  his  asser- 
tions in  relation  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Clay.  Subsequent  devel 
opements  have  made  it  more  than  probable  that  Kremer  did  not 
write  the  epistle  in  question,  his  declaration  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, but  that  it  Avas  written  by  the  individual  who  sustained 
the  '  Columbian  Observer,'  John  H.  Eaton,  and  the  latter  did  not 
deny  the  authorship,  although  Mr.  Clay  directly  charged  him  with 
it.  The  evidence  elicited  was  such  as  to  show  Mr.  Kremer's 
entire  passivity  in  the  Avhole  matter  —  a  mere  machine,  moved  by 
the  hands  of  the  vile  plotters  behind  the  scene,  made  to  speak'  and 
act  as  they  directed,  and  caused  to  father  the  villanous  slander, 
which  was  generated  amid  the  slime  of  their  hearts,  as  destitute  of 
honor  and  pati-iotism  as  the  icebergs  of  Grreenland  of  verdure. 
This  supple  tool  had  the  frankness  (to  his  credit  be  it  s]:>oken,)  to 
acknowledge  afterwards  to  Mr.  Crowninshield,  a  member  of 
congress  from  Massachusetts,  that  he  icas  not  the  originator  or 
author  of  it. 

The  more  effectually  to  vindicate  himself,  Mr.  Clay  desired  to 
place  the  subject  before  the  house.  To  this  he  was  prompted  by 
his  own  feelings,  and  also  by  the  belief  that  the  dignity  and  honor 
of  the  body  over  which  he  presided,  demanded  that  a  complete 
in-;esligation  should  be  instituted,  of  those  gross  charges  which  had 
caused  such  disreputable  imputations  to  rest  upon  his  character. 
In  accordance,  therefore,  with  his  request,  a  committee  wns  ap- 
pointed on  the  fifth  of  Februar}^,  1825,  consisting  of  many  leading 
members  in  the  house,  all  of  whom  were  Lis  political  opponents. 
Probably  the  matter  had  now  gone  farther  than  Mi'.  Kremer  wisjied 
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or  expected  it  to  go,  as  he  began  to  mar.ifest  considerable  uneasi- 
ness respecting  the  resuh,  notwithstanding  he  had  but  a  day  or 
two  previous  arisen  in  his  place  and  substantially  reiterated  the 
contents  of  the  communication  he  had  acknowledged,  stating  that 
'if,  upon  an  investigation  being  instituted,  it  should  appear  that 
he  had  not  sulTicient  reason  to  justify  the  statements  he  had  made, 
he  trusted  he  should  receive  the  marked  reprobation  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  speaker.  Let  it  fall  wlicre  it  7nig'ht,  he  ivas 
ivilling'  to  meet  the  inquirij  and  abide  the  residt.''  And  yet,  when  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  a  course  which  would  establish  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  his  statements,  which  would  test  this  willingness  ^  to 
meet  the  vnqidrij^  he  shrank  back  and  shuflicd  under  a  mean 
subterfuge.  The  committee,  in  their  report,  declared  that  Mr. 
Kremer  refused  to  appear  before,  or  communicate  to  them  any 
facts  of  which  he  had  virtually  admitted  himself  to  be  in  possession, 
and  protested  against  acting  either  as  an  accuser  or  a  witness, 
although  strongly  urged  thereto  by  them,  and  not  feeling  author- 
ized to  use  compulsion  in  procuring  evidence,  they  suffered  the 
subject  to  drop.  While  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  house,  he  wa?i 
heard  to  remark  to  Messrs.  Brent  and  Little,  one  of  whom  was  a 
warm  friend  of  c-eneral  Jackson,  tiiat  he  never  intended  to  charge 
Mr.  Clay  with  corruption ;  that  \?e  haa  transferred  or  could  transfer 
the  votes  or  interests  of  his  friend;  and  that  he  was  among  the  last 
men  in  the  nation  to  make  such  a  charge  against  Mr.  Clay.  To 
this  declaration  both  these  gentlemen  certrfied.  Although  Mr. 
Kremer  was  \veak  enough  to  allow  himself  to  be  made  the  organ 
of  the  abominable  conspirators,  and,  as  it  app'^ars,  a  little  contrary 
to  his  convictions  of  truth  and  honor,  he  could  not  stide  the  com- 
punctious visitations  of  conscience^  which  he  experienced  on 
account  of  the  abusive  treatment  which,  through  him,  )iad  fallen 
on  an  unoffending  individual,  and  that  individual  one  of  the.  main 
pillars  of  the  republic.  Tie  often  expressed  his  intention  of  apolo- 
gizing to  Mr.  Clay,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  prepare  an  apology, 
containing  a  minute  explanation  of  all  the  circumstances  coimected 
with  the  whole  affair,  from  its  inception  to  its  completion,  and 
which  fully  exonerated  Mr.  Clay  from  every  charge  brought  against 
him  in  the  letter.  Information  of  his  repentings  and  intended 
reparation  soon  came  to  the  ears  of  the  grand  instigators,  whicli 
carried  panic  to  their  cowardly  hearts,  and  caused  them  to  quake, 
lest  their  party-colored  covering,  composed  of  the  very  quintessence 
of  meanness,  baseness,  and  falsehood,  should  be  stripped  fron^ 
them,  and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  the  view  and  the  derision  of 
the  world.  To  prevent  such  dreaded  consequences,  they  began 
instantly  to  bestir  themselves,  at  what  expense  of  princij^le  or 
integi-ity,  they  stopped  not  to  consid(u-.  Their  first  efforts  A\''erc 
very  '-i-iturally  directed  towards  the  instrument  of  their  machina- 
tions, who  was   seized,  the   apology  takeji   from,   and   a  muzzle 
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fastened  upon  hira,  to  prevent  the  slightest  utterance  of  his  repent- 
ant emotions.  They  then  drew  up  a  labored  statement  in  his 
name,  and  laid  it  before  the  house,  reeking  with  duplicity,  and 
infecting  the  very  atmosphere  with  its  nauseating  efHiwia.  Who 
can  contemplate  the  loathsome  picture  of  depravity,  worthy  of  the 
arch  fiend  himself,  which  those  evidently  instigated  by  him,  painted 
and  attempted  to  suspend  on  the  walls  o(  the  nation's  dwelling- 
))}ace  —  the  holy  home  of  Liberty — in  desecrating  and  contamina- 
ting proximity  to  the  canvass  emblazoning  the  form  and  the 
features  of  the  'father  of  his  country,'  and  the  glorious  scenes 
of  his  revolutionary  valor,  without  mingled  feelings  of  disgust, 
indignation,  and  regret? — what  patriotic  heart,  what  lover  of  liberty 
and  political  virtue,  in  view  of  the  fountain  of  immaculate  purity, 
on  the  one  hand,  whose  streams  went  forth  incessantly,  to  fertilize, 
and  gladden,  and  bless  a  mighty  nation,  and  their  diabolical  attempts, 
on- the  other,  to  pollute  and  blot  it  from  existence,  without  sending 
up  the  fervent  ejaculation,  ^Heaven  save  my  countrr/  from  falling 
into  such  hands '  ? 

After  the  dust  and  fog  created  by  their  unnatural  endeavors  had 
passed  away,  the  object  of  their  malice  appeared  in  his  proper 
place,  as  unmoved  and  serene  as  though  the  clangor  of  their  strife 
had  not  saluted  his  ears,  and  as  unaliected  by  the  showers  of  their 
envenomed  arrows,  as  though  he  had  been  sitting  in  his  native 
forests  amid  the  rain-like  fall  of  autumnal  leaves.  Their  loud  and 
discordant  clamors  did  not  for  a  moment  interrupt  his  meditations 
concerning  that  important,  that  solemn  duty,  which  had  devolved 
upon  him,  in  the  performance  of  which  he  had  resolved  that  no 
arts  of  wheedling  or  coercion  should  influence  him ;  that  no  man 
nor  set  of  men  should  act  as  his  casuist;  and  that  he  would  not 
select  from  the  numerous  casuistical  proposals,  which  party  zeal 
had  placed  before  hira,  one  that  should  determine  the  'mode  of  its 
discharge.  No  I  he  chose  to  settle  that  question  at  a  tribunal  from 
which  there  was  no  appeal — at  the  tribunal  of  Nature,  which 
Nature's  God  had  erected  in  his  own  bosom.  To  tliat  he  resorted; 
indeed,  it  was  one  of  his  most  favorite  resorts;  and  spreading  out 
this  momentous  question  before  her  bar,  we  hear  him  exclaim, 
'  Mjj  position  in  relation  to  the  presidential  contest  is  hig-hli/  critical, 
and  such  as  to  leave  me  no  path  on  which  I  can  move  without 
censure.  I  have  pursued  in  regard  to  it  the  rule  which  I  always 
observe  in  the  discharge  of  my  public  duty.  /  have  interrogated 
my  conscience  as  to  what  I  ought  to  do,  and  that  faithful  guide 
tells  me  that  I  ought  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams.  I  shall  fulfil  its 
injunctions.  Mr.  Crawford's  state  of  health,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  presents  himself  to  the  house,  appear  to  me  to  be 
conclusive  against  him.  As  a  friend  to  hberty,  and  to  the  perma- 
nence of  our  institutions,  I  cannot  consent,  in  this  early  stage  of 
their  existence,  by  contributing  to  the  election  of  a  military  chief- 
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tain,  to  give  tlie  strongest  guarantee  that  this  republic  will  march  in 
the  fatal  road  which  has  conducted  every  other  republic  to  ruin.  I 
am,  and  shall  continue  to  be,  assailed  by  all  the  abuse  which  parti- 
san zeal,  malignity  and  rivalry  can  invent.  I  shall  view  without 
emotion  these  eftusions  of  malice,  and  remain  unshaken  in  my 
purpose.  AVhat  is  a  public  man  worth,  if  he  will  not  expose  him- 
self, on  fit  occasions,  for  the  good  of  his  country  ? '  Yes !  he  did 
act  according  to  the  response  which  that  ^faithful  g-nlde '  gave  to 
his  sincere  interrogation,  and  had  the  anathemas  of  the  world  been 
thundered  in  his  ears,  they  would  not  have  driven  him  from  thus 
acting.  He  deemed  her  will  paramount  to  that  of  his  constituents, 
who  had  desired  him  to  vote  for  general  Jackson.  'They  afterwards, 
however,  not  only  justified,  but  highly  approved — as  must  every 
good  man  —  his  decision.  It  would  be  an  act  of  superfluity  to 
specify  minutely  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Clay's  preference.  He  had 
obtained  oecular  evidence  of  Mr.  Crawford's  inability  to  sustain 
the  responsibilities  and  perform  the  arduous  duties  of  the  chief 
magistracy.  He  ascertained  it  to  be  a  fact,  but  one  carefully  con- 
cealed from  the  community,  that  Mr.  Crawford  had  become  almost 
entirely  debilitated  by  paralysis,  both  physically  and  mentally, 
which  itself,  aside  from  the  knowledge  which  he  possessed,  that  his 
influence  could  not  elect  him,  was  suiScient  to  induce  his  rejection. 
Between  general  Jackson  and  Mr.  Adams,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Clay  would  long  hesitate  to  choose.  His  determination 
had  been  taken  a  long  time  previous  to  his  knownng  the  result  of 
the  election  by  the  people.  He  had  repeatedly  given  utterance  to 
that  determination  to  friends  and  foes,  at  home  and  at  Washington, 
in  public  and  in  private,  declaring  that  no  supposable  conting-ency 
could  arise  to  constrain  him  to  vote  for  general  Jackson,  and  even 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  that  if,  in  consequence  of  his  well  known 
and  often  promulged  opinion  of  the  character,  acquirements,  and 
abilities,  of  that  individual,  he  should  sustain  him,  he  would  subject 
himself  to  the  just  contempt  and  reprobation  of  all  parties.  Neither 
did  he  nor  his  friends  look  for  Mr.  Clay's  support,  and  said  that  if 
he  did  give  it,  he  would  be  gvilljj  of  diiplicih/.  It  is  very  natural 
to  suppose,  that  a  consultation  of  his  experience  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  IMr.  Clay  to  prefer  Mr.  Adams.  He  had  been  associated 
with  the  latter  in  many  situations  of  trust  and  responsibility,  requir- 
ing the  most  consummate  skill  and  statesmanship,  and  he  had 
invariably  found  him  more  than  sufficient  for  them  all.  He  had 
always  found  him  prepared  for  any  emergency  or  exigency,  how- 
(!ver  suddenly  or  unexpectedly  it  might  arise.  But  in  reference 
to  the  military  chieftain,  its  consultation  elicited  evidence  just  the 
reverse;  he  searched  in  vain  for  a  page  recording  his  diplomatic 
wisdom,  sound  expositions  of  governmental  policy,  and  accurate 
estimates  of  presidential  qualifications;  it  was  wanting.  But  on 
many  he  found  indelibly  written,  acts  of  unwarrantable  and  unjust 
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iriable  asuri)ation,  evincing  a  disposition  to  lram})le  on  law 
huinanity,  and  the  constitution  itself.  But  general  Jackson's  sup- 
posed hostility  to  internal  improvements  and  protection  to  domestic 
manufactures,  had  these  enumerated  deficiences  and  defects  in  his 
character  been  wanting,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  exclude  him 
from  receiving  Mr.  Clay's  suffi-age.  These  cherished  systems, 
which  he  regarded  as  of  no  subordinate  importance  to  the  nation, 
and  to  establish  which  he  had  expended  the  prime  of  his  life,  he  knew, 
found  a  firm  supporter  in  ]\Ii-.  Adams.  This  fact  furnished  the 
fundamental  reason  ( if  any  one  may  be  thus  denominated)  which 
determined  his  choice.  All'.  Clay  therefore  gave  Mr.  Adams  his 
vote,  w\\o  was  elected  president.  He  immediately  tendered  the 
former  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  was  accepted  with 
til  at  promptitude  and  decision  which  he  always  manifested  in 
entering  upon  the  discharge  of  those  dulies  to  which  he  believed 
his  country  called  him.  By  this  act  he  proved  himself  consistent 
with  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  Mr.  Adams  to  the  presidency, 
under  whom  he  believed  that  he  could  render  more  efficient  service, 
than  in  his  present  position  in  the  house.  There  can  be  no  other 
reason  assigned,  which  carries  with  it  even  the  shado\v  of  validity, 
inducing  him  to  accept  a  place  in  the  cabinet  of  the  president. 
The  same  place  had  been  tendered  him  by  Messrs.  Madison  and 
Monroe,  and  had  been  declined,  on  the  ground  of  his  belief  thai- 
he  could  make  himself  more  serviceable  to  the  nation,  by  continu- 
ing where  he  was.  The  great  measures  of  national  policy  which 
were  suspended  upon  his  shoulders,  at  the  time  they  desired  to 
transfer  him  from  that  body  to  their  cabinets,  he  had  disposed  of, 
and  had  also  happily  removed  most  of  the  serious  impediments 
and  obstructions  which  then  greatly  retarded  the  wheels  of  legisla- 
tion, so  that  there  was  a  fair  prospect  that  they  would  roll  on 
smoothly,  ^vithout  requiring  his  immediate  aid.  He  could,  there- 
fore, seek  with  safety  another  sphere,  and  one  where  he  could  exert 
a  more  extended  and  salutary  influence. 

In  relation  to  his  having  bargained  for  the  office  of  secretary  of 
state,  Mr.  Adams  speaks,  in  reply  to  an  address  from  a  committee 
of  gentlemen,  expressing  their  confidence  in  his  purity  and  patriot- 
ism, and  a  hope  that  the  evening  of  his  days  would  be  passed  in 
that  tranquillity  which  is  only  the  lot  of  the  good.  He  said  that 
upon  Mr.  Clay,  '  the  foulest  slanders  have  been  showered.  Long 
known  and  appreciated,  as  successively  a  member  of  both  houses 
of  your  national  legislature,  as  the  unrivalled  speaker,  and  at  the 
same  time,  most  efficient  leader  of  debates  in  both  of  them,  as  an 
able  and  successful  negotiator  for  your  interests  in  war  and  in 
peace  with  foreign  powers,  and  as  a  powerful  candidate  for  the 
highest  of  your  trusts.  The  department  of  state  itself  was  a 
station,  which,  by  its  bestowal,  could  confer  neither  profit  nor 
Uonor  upon  him,  but  vpon  ivhich  he  has  shed  unfadmg-  honor  Inj  the 
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manner  in  ichich  lie  has  discharged  its  duties.  Prejudice  and  \)w^- 
sioii  have  charged  him  with  obtaining  that  office  by  bargain  and 
corruption.  Before  yov,  my  fellow  citizens.,  in  the  presence  of  our 
country.,  and  of  heaven.,  I  pronounce  that  cJiarge  totally  vn  founded. 
This  tribute  of  justice  is  due  from  me  to  him,  and  I  seize  with 
pleasure  the  opportunity,  oflered  me  by  your  letter,  of  discharging 
the  obligation. 

'As  to  my  motives  for  ten.dering  to  him  the  department  of  state 
\\  hen  I  did,  let  that  man  who  questions  them  come  forward.  Let 
him  look  around  among  statesmen  and  legislators  of  this  nation, 
and  of  that  day.  Let  him  then  select  and  name  the  man,  wiiorn, 
by  his  preeminent  talents,  by  his  splendid  services,  by  his  ardent 
patriotism,  by  his  all-embracing  public  spirit,  by  his  fervid  elo- 
quence in  behalf  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind,  by  his 
long  experience  in  the  affairs  of  the  union,  foreign  and  domestic, 
a  president  of  the  United  States,  intent  only  upon  the  honor  and 
welfare  of  his  country,  ought  to  have  preferred  to  Henry  Clay. 
Let  him  name  the  man,  and  then  judge  you,  my  fellow  citizens,  of 
my  motives.' 

Five  years  subsequent  to  his  election,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  Mr. 
Adams  referred  to  the  above  testimonial  of  Mr.  Clay's  talents  and 
character,  as  one  from  which  he  could  deduct  nothing,  but  to 
which  he  could  add  much.  He  also  said,  that  such  was  his  opinion 
of  Mr.  Clay's  abilities,  that  he  had  expressed  to  him  his  candid 
intention,  at  the  time  he  resigned  the  speakership,  in  1S20,  if  a 
vacancy  should  occur  in  the  mission  to  Great  Britain,  he  should 
deem  it  his  duty  to  recommend  the  nomination  of  him  to  that 
office.  He  also  speaks  of  the  great  despatch  and  facility,  witli 
which  Mr.  Clay  transacted  business,  notwithstanding  the  feeble- 
ness of  his  health  during  the  whole  time.  Indeed,  he  regarded 
him  as  a  perfect  model  of  fitness  for  the  office  to  which  he  called 
him,  and  as  having  honored  and  adorned  it  with  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  his  fertile  mind.  No  station  in  which  he  was  placed, 
suffered,  either  through  remissness,  or  deficiency.  The  fact  that 
his  entrance  to  office  was  always  hailed  with  general  joy,  and  his 
departure  witnessed  with  regret,  furnished  the  highest  possible 
compliment  to  his  ability  and  eminence.  Plad  we  space,  and  felt 
disposed,  w^e  could  multiply  individual  complimentary  expressions 
to  almost  any  extent,  but  this  is  not  necessary,  for  his  fame  and 
praise  are  in  the  mouth  of  the  world.  The  period  of  Mr  Clay's 
speakership  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  his 
public  life.  He  illustrated  it  by  all  the  lofty  attainments  of  one 
profoimdly  versed  in  the  arts  of  government,  under  the  guidance 
of  patriotism,  that  subordinated  every  thing  to  its  ardor  and  devo- 
tion. During  his  occupancy  of  the  chair,  from  1811  to  1825,  except 
two  years  of  voluntary  absence,  his  decisions,  though  prompt,  were 
rarely  reversed.     Though  a  warm  partisan,  he  never  allowed   his 
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own  particular  views  to  influence  them  in  the  least,  and  both 
friends  and  foes  unite  in  declaring,  that  their  rendition  was  far 
removed  from  all  suspicion  of  party  or  venal  considerations,  in 
short;  that  on  them  all  was  stamped  iwpartialUi/,it\  everduring  char- 
acters. But  iMr.  Clay,  besides  rendering  himself  conspicuous  for 
the  correctness  of  his  decisions,  won  also  the  regard  and  confidence 
of  the  house  for  the  courteously  stern  manner  in  which  he  governed 
and  guided  its  deliberations.  He  combined,  in  a  preeminent 
degree,  the  suaviter  in  modu  with  the  for  titer  in  re.  There  was  an 
indescribable  sou:iething  in  his  look,  gesture,  and  tone  of  voice, 
added  to  his  dignity  and  self-possession,  that  always  restrained 
and  conciliated  the  turbulent  and  inimical,  and  bound  to  him,  with 
the  silken  ligaments  of  love,  the  peaceable  and  friendly.  At  no 
period  of  our  political  history,  were  subjects  so  momentous  and 
dangerous  in  their  nature,  and  so  difficult  to  adjust,  brought  befor(> 
congress,  as  during  that  of  which  we  are  speaking.  The  politi- 
cal heavens  had  never  been  so  black,  nor  the  political  ocean 
heaved  his  surges  so  high,  before,  and  had  not  he  been  there  to  spread 
the  bow  of  serenity  upon  the  one,  and  calm  the  wild  fury  of  the 
other,  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  our  liberfies,  our  institution>^, 
and  onr  every  thing  nationally  valuable,  would  have  been  swept 
by  the  besom  of  their  rage  into  the  tomb  of  chaos,  if  not  inlo 
oblivion.  But  he  2vas  there,  ruling,  tempering,  guiding,  and  bless- 
ing. He  seemed  to  act  as  though  he  were  conscious  that  his  coun- 
try stood  at  his  side,  v/ith  her  piercing  eyes  fixed  full  upon  him, 
reading  the  secrets  of  his  heart,  —  as  though  he  heard  her  voice 
sounding  in  his  ears,  imploring  and  beseeching  him  to  guard  and 
watch  over,  faithfully,  those  interests  which  she  had  so  unreservedly 
placed  in  his  hands,  and  whenever  he  lifted  his  arm,  or  opened  his 
mouth,  it  seemed  to  be  for  the  single  purpose  of  executing  her 
revealed  unll.  No  wonder  that  in  view  of  such  unparalleled  pa- 
triotism and  disinterestedness,  applause  should  be  extorted  from 
the  mouth  of  enmity  itself.  No  wonder  that  it  should "Idb  heard 
saying,  '  Mr.  Clay  aceomplished  what  no  other  man  could  have 
performed. ' 

Many  incidents  occurred  during  his  speakership,  highly  illustra- 
tive of  his  playfulness,  wit,  and  readiness,  of  which  the  following 
may  serve  as  a  specimen. 

On  one  occasion,  the  late  general  Alexander  Smyth,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  gentleman  of  unusual  ability  and  erudition,  had  been 
speaking  a  long  time,  fatiguing  and  vexing  the  house  with  the 
length  and  number  of  his  quotations,  and  citations  of  authorities, 
and  justified  his  unbearable  prolixity  by  saying  to  Mr.  Clay,  who 
was  seated  near  him,  '"ijoii,  sir,  speak  for  the  present  generation,  but 
/  speak  for  posterity.'  '  Yes,'  he  immediately  replied,  '  and  you 
seem  resolved  to  speak  until  the  arrival  of  your  audience !' 

On    another,  the   house  was   harangued    by  the  late   governoi 
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Lincoln,  of  Maine,  in  his  usual  elociucnt,  but  verb(»so  and  dec  lani- 
atory  manner.  He  was  considering  the  revolutionary  j)ension 
bill,  and  replying  to  an  argument  which  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  those  to  whom  it  proposed  to  extend  pecuniary  aid,  might 
perhaps  live  a  long  time,  and  thus  cause  heavy  drafts  to  be  made 
upon  the  treasury.  In  one  of  his  elevated  flights  of  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  he  burst  out  with  the  exclamation,  '  so/dicrs  of  the 
revolution,  live  forever  !^  Mr.  Clay  succeeded  him,  in  favor  also 
of  the  humane  provision,  but  did  not  respond  to  his  desire  rela- 
tive to  the  length  of  the  lives  of  those  worthies  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  devised,  and  when  he  closed,  turned  suddenly  towards  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and,  with  a  smile  upon  his  countenance,  observed,  '  I  hope 
my  worthy  friend  will  not  insist  upon  the  very  great  duration  of 
these  pensions  which  he  has  suggested.  Will  he  not  consent,  by 
way  of  a  compromise,  to  a  term  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  years,  instead  of  eternity?' 

We  have  seen,  that  the  contest  which  resulted  in  placing  Mr. 
Adams  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  was  one  of  unusual  violence, 
and  in  waging  wdiich,  the  n^ost  unscrupulous  means  were  employed; 
and  that  one  of  its  most  unredeeming  features  was  the  unmiti- 
gated calumny  and  abuse,  which  ihey  heaped  upon  IMr,  Clay. 
But  soon  after  the  combatants  had  retired  from  the  field  of  conflict, 
and  resumed  their  various  avocations,  the  jarring  elements  of 
political  faction  became  quiescent,  the  blood  of  the  ambitious 
demagogue  fell  from  its  fever  heat  to  its  ordinary  temperature,  and 
the  foul  slanderer,  fearing  exposure,  had  slunk  away  to  his  dark 
retreat,  to  deplore  his  discomfiture,  and  concoct  new  materials. 
Every  thing  gave  omen  that  a  season  of  peace  and  grateful  repose 
would  be  enjoyed.  It  was  thought  that  no  lover  of  these  and  of 
good  order,  much  less  a  patriot,  could  be  found,  who  would  be  base 
and  foolhardy  enough  to  stir  up  the  expiring  embers  of  strife,  and 
add  fresh  fuel  to  their  flames.  Those  who  entertained  this  belief, 
however,  found  themselves  mistaken.  They  saw  one  coming  forth, 
one  who  boasted  long  and  loud  of  patriotism  and  devotion  to 
country,  and,  stooping  from  his  supposed  lofty  eminence  of  politi- 
cal virtue,  pick  up  the  relaxed  bow  of  slander,  and  discharge 
the  most  envenomed  arrows  of  malice  and  detraction,  at  one  of 
the  fairest  ornaments  of  that  very  country,  to  whose  interests  he 
professed  himself  so  strongly  attached.  To  their  utter  astonish- 
ment, they  beheld,  in  that  individual,  thus  anomalously  engaged, 
no  less  a  personage  than  that  of  '  tJie  Ii,ero  of  New  Orleans.''  Gen- 
ci-al  Jackson  had  the  disting-uished  honor  of  reviving-  the  thousand 
times  refuted  report  of  'bargain  and  corruption,'  in  relation  to  Mr. 
Clay's  acceptance  of  the  department  of  state.  A  letter,  dated 
March  eiglith,  1825,  went  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  pretending 
to  give  the  substance  of  a  conversation  which  passed  between  the 
writer  and  general  Jackson,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Clay's  friends  in 
vor-.  I.  18 
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congrt.'ss  had  proposed  to  his  friends,  that  if  tliey  would  agi'ee  thai 
Mr,  Adams  should  not  be  retained  in  the  department  of  state,  that 
then  their  (Mr.  Clay  and  his  supporters')  influence  should  be  imme- 
diately used  to  elect  general  Jackson,  who,  it  atiirmed,  rejected  the 
in;oposal  with  becoming  indignation.  Soon  after  the  appearance 
of  this  communication,  the  author,  Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  addressed 
general  Jackson,  requesting  him  to  confirm  it,  who  replied,  June 
iifth,  1827,  by  a  letter  directly  charging  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay 
with  having  proposed  to  him,  through  a  member  of  congress,  to 
give  him  their  sup]K)rt  in  case  he  (general  Jackson)  would  pledge 
himself  not  to  retain  Mr.  Adams  as  aforesaid,  and  who  intimated 
that  the  proposition  originated  with  Mr.  Clay;  and,  to  give  the  last 
linishing  stroke,  and  one  which  should  ensure  it  credence,  he  went 
so  far  in  that  reply  as  to  state,  that  immediatelij  after  the  rejection 
of  the  proposition,  Mr.  Clay  came  out  opentij  fur  Mr.  Adams.  He 
also  declared,  that,  in  reply  to  this  proj)osition,  he  stated,  that 
before  he  would  reach  the  presidential  chair  by  such  ignoble 
lueans,  '  he  would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both  Mr. 
Clay  and  his  friends,  and  himself  with  them!'  The  name  of 
the  member  of  congress  was  demanded  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  that 
of  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  given,  a  warm  per- 
,sonal  friend  of  general  Jaclcson's.  His  version  of  the  matter 
proved  the  assertion  of  the  latter  a  barefaced  falsehood,  unsup- 
ported by  even  the  semblance  of  truth.  Mr.  Buchanan  flatly 
and  promptly  denied,  that  such  a  proposition  had  been  made 
through  him  as  had  been  alleged,  and  entirely  exonerated  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  adherents  from  all  connection  with  it.  He  stated,  that, 
during  the  month  of  December,  1824,  hearing  it  cuiTently  reported 
in  Washington,  that  general  Jackson,  in  case  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent, designed  to  continue  Mr.  Adams  as  secretary  of  state,  and 
thinking  that  such  a  report,  if  not  properly  contradicted,  would  ope- 
rate detrimentally  to  his  interests,  he  called  on  him,  and  expressed 
his  opinion  in  relation  thereto,  and  that  the  general  declared,  that 
he  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Adams,  but  had  never 
said  any  thing  in  relation  to  retaining  or  rejecting  liim  as  secretary 
of  state,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Bilchanan)  was  authorized  to  state,  that 
such  was  the  result  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Buchanan  also  declared 
his  honest  and  sincere  conviction,  that  'general  Jackson  did  not 
believe  or  entertain  the  most  distant  idea  that  he  came  on  behalf  oi 
Mr.  Clay  or  of  his  friends,  until  the  publication  of  the  letter  mak- 
ini?  that  accusation.' 

Tims  the  burden  of  proof  of  the  vile  calumny,  which  had  been 
placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  calumniator  himself,  remained 
unmoved.  The  united  efforts  of  himself  and  friends,  instead  of 
disengaging  it,  only  rendered  its  magnitude  more  visible,  and  its 
deformity  more  gi-oss.  The  eyes  of  tlie  nation  have  been  directed 
to  it,  and  many  pure  patriots,  of  all  parties,  in  view  of  it,  with  sad- 
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ilcned  hearts,  have  exclaimed,  'alas,  alas,  lor  the  all-al)s(.)rbiug 
prevalence  of  party  spirit — for  the  frailly  of  human  natm'el' 

Though  no  substantiating  evidence  was,  or  could  be,  produced, 
by  those  who  sought  to  produce  it,  a  mass  of  refuting  testimony 
was  obtained  by  Air.  Clay  and  his  friends,  perfectly  overwhelming. 
A  circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  western  delegation  of  1825, 
who  were  the  principal  individuals  implicated  in  the  charges  against 
Mr,  Clay,  soliciting  their  view^s  respecting  them,  who  unhesitating'/// 
pronouttced  tkein  false ;  and  many  stated,  that  their  determination 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  was  formed  previous  to  kitotuitig-  Mr.  Clay^s 
intention.  This  testimony  Mr.  Clay  embodied  in  a  pamphlet, 
which  he  published  in  January,  1828,  containing  evidence  more 
than  sufficient  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind,  that  he  had  re- 
peatedly and  imambiguously  declared  his  intention  to  vole  for  Mr. 
Adams,  long  before  the  alleged  proposition  was  said  to  have  been 
made.  In  this  he  says,  '  I  make  no  appeal  to  public  sympathy. 
1  invoke  only  stern  justice.  If  truth  has  not  lost  its  force,  reason 
its  sway,  and  the  fountains  of  justice  their  purity,  the  decision 
must  be  auspicious.  With  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  public,  and  conscious  of  the  zeal  and  uprightness 
with  which  I  have  executed  every  trust  coiiimitted  to  my  care,  I 
await  the  event  without  alarm  or  apprehension.  Whatever  it  may 
be,  my  anxious  hopes  will  continue  for  the  success  of  the  great 
cause  of  human  liberty,  and  of  titose  hig-h  interests  of  national 
policy.,  to  the  promotion  of  which,  the  best  exertions  of  my  life  have 
been  faithfully  dedicated.  And  my  humble,  but  earnest  prayers  will 
be  unremitted,  that  all  danger  may  be  averted  from  our  common 
country,  and  especially  that  our  union,  our  liberty,  and  our  institu- 
tions, may  long  survive,  a  cheering  exception  from  the  operations 
of  that  fatal  decree,  which  the  voice  of  all  history  has  hitherto  uni- 
formly proclaimed.'  , 

Though  utterly  abt)rtive  were  all  the  attempts  of  the  enemies  of 
Mr.  Clay,  to  injure  him  in  the  estimation  of  the  unprejudiced  and 
the  good,  still,  they  managed  to  make  political  cajiital  out  of  the 
charges  of  bargain  and  corruption.  Notwithstanding  this  final 
appeal  to  the  people,  embraced,  substantially,  the  numerous  evi- 
deiices  of  their  falsehood,  evidences  that  had  been  repeated  again 
and  again,  still,  there  were  found  thousands  who  believed  these 
charges,  and  many  servile  partisan  presses  to  circulate  them,  and 
carefully  suppress  the  proofs  of  their  untruth.  These  labored 
unremittingly,  to  make  the  connnunity  believe,  that  general  Jack- 
son was  absolutely  cheated  out  of  his  election  by  Mr.  Clay,  and 
multitudes  settled  down  on  this  belief,  and  clung  to  it  with  an 
obstinacy,  that  would  not  have  been  moved,  had  he  sealed  his  pro- 
testoMoyi  of  their  falsehood  luith  his  blood.  This  belief  was  so  con- 
genial to  the  feelings  of  many,  as  to  cause  them  to  turn  a  deaf  ear 
to    any  statement  crdculated    to   weaken  it.     A  specimen  of  this 
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class  of  individuals  fell  under  the  personal  observation  of  Mr. 
Clay,  wliile,  in  1828,  he  was  travelling  in  Virginia,  accompanied  by 
some  friends.  '  We  halted,'  said  he,  '  at  night,  at  a  tavern  kept  by 
an  aged  gentleman,  who,  after  supper,  sat  down  by  me,  and,  without 
hearing  my  name,  but  understanding  that  I  was  from  Kentucky, 
remarked,  that  he  had  four  sons  in  that  state,  and  that  he  was 
very  sorry  they  were  divided  in  politics,  two  being  for  Adams, 
and  two  for  Jackson.  He  wished  they  were  all  for  Jackson. 
Why?  I  asked  him.  Because,  he  said,  that -fellow  Clay,  and 
Adams,  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the  presidencij.  Have  you  ever 
seen  any  evidence,  my  old  friend,  said  I,  of  that  ?  No,  he  replied, 
none,  and  lie  u'anted  to  see  none.  But,  I  observed,  looking  him  direct- 
ly and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr.  Clay  were  to  come  here  and 
assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  was  all  a  vile  calumny,  and  not 
a  word  of  ti'uth  in  it,  would  you  believe  him  ?  No,  replied  the  old 
man,  promptly  and  emphatically.  I  said  to  him,  in  conclusion,  will 
you  be  good  enough  to  show  me  to  bed,  and  bade  him  good  night. 
The  next  morning,  having  in  the  interval  learnt  my  name,  he  came  to 
me  full  of  apologies,  but  I  at  once  put  him  at  his  ease,  by  assuring  him 
that  I  did  not  feel,  in  the  slightest  degree,  hurt  or  offended  with  him.' 
These  calumnious  allegations  have  expended  their  strength,  and 
are  now  remembered  and  denominated  only  as  the  vilest  fabrica- 
tion of  the  most  unscrupulous  political  malice,  to  destroy  the  most 
exalted  patriotism  and  unsullied  political  virtue,  that  ever  adorned 
this  or  any  other  country.  The  individual  against  whom  they 
were  directed,  not  merely  outlived  them,  but  also  secured  the  civic 
WTeath  of  honor,  in  which  flashes,  in  everduring  brilliancy,  many 
a  gem  of  public  favor.  It  was  a  sublime  sight,  for  a  mighty  nation 
to  see  her  most  distinguished  son,  single-handed,  holding  on  his 
patriotic  course,  .now  breasting  the  ungovernable  waves  of  faction, 
and  now  making  his  way  through  the  serried  ranks  of  vindictive 
assailants,  casting  their  weapons  from  him  as  the  lion  shakes  the 
dewdrops  from  his  mane,  or,  seated  in  the  unmoved  majesty  of 
his  integrity,  regarding  them  as  the  ocean  rock  looks  down  and 
laughs  at  the  impotency  of  surge  and  storm,  breaking  harmlessly 
against  his  feet.  Through  all,  he  passed  to  the  chair  of  state, 
unshorn  of  a  lock  of  his  might.  The  duties  of  that  arduous  station 
he  discharged  with  a  zeal  and  fidelity,  which  may  be  equalled,  but 
not  surpassed.  These  had  become  greatly  multiplied  when  Mr. 
Clay  entered  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  our  for- 
eign relations,  which  required  the  preparation  of  many  documents 
that  devolved  upon  it.  It  would  be  impracticable  to  give  even  a 
list  of  these.  His  health  was  so  feeble,  that  he  intimated  to  the 
president  his  intention  of  resigning  his  office  in  1828,  bur,  through 
the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  consented  to  remain.  It  is  surprising, 
that,  under  such  circumstances,  the  official  records,  during  his  term 
of  service,   show  a  greater  amount  of  labor  performed  than  was 
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accomplished  by  any  of  his  predecessors,  who  enjoyed  those 
collateral  aids  which  it  was  imj)racticable  for  him  to  obtain.  In 
the  single  article  of  treaties,  his  incumbency  was  illustrious.  The 
number  negotiated  and  concluded  by  him,  at  Washington,  is 
greater  than  that  of  all  which  had  ever  been  previously  concluded 
there,  from  the  first  adoption  of  the  constitution.  These  reliite 
chiefly  to  commerce,  navigation,  and  neutral  rights,  and  were 
entered  into  between  the  United  States,  Central  America,  Prussia, 
Denmark  and  the  Hanseatic  Republic,  and  Austria,  though  he 
vacated  his  office  previous  to  the  ensealing  of  the  treaty  with  the 
latter.  With  foreign  ministers  at  Washington,  he  was  a  great 
favorite,  and  on  terms  of  salutary  intimacy,  which  enabled  him  to 
consult  most  advantageously  the  best  interests  of  his  country,  in 
negotiating  with  them.  In  devising  and  framing  these  instruments, 
]Mr.  Clay  not  only  found  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his  mental 
faculties,  but  also  for  those  amiable  ciualities  of  his  character  which 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  his  personal  intercourse,  and  which  con- 
tributed not  a  little  in  obtaining  liberal  terms  for  his  country.  He 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  arrangement  with  Russia,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  certain  claims  of  American  citizens.  These  treaties  furnish 
a  full  refutation  of  the  charge  often  preferred  against  him,  of  being 
indifferent  to,  and  unmindful  of  our  foreign  commercial  interests, 
and  as  being  willing  to  sacrifice  them  in  fostering  domestic  trade 
and  manufactures.  A  perusal  of  these  is  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical,  that  our  foreign  commercial  interests  lay  as  near 
his  heart  as  any  other  subject  of  diplomatic  action.  He  abrogated 
in  them  a  clause  introduced  into  the  London  treaty  of  1815,  by 
which  English  and  American  vessels  were  restricted,  in  their  com- 
mercial intercourse  with  one  another,  to  articles  of  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  each,  and  inserted  one  in  its  place,  permitting  them 
to  enter  their  ports,  without  any  regard  being  had  to  the  place  of 
growth  and  manufacture  of  their  cargoes.  This  removed  what 
experience  had  proved  to  be  a  most  serious  impediment  to  our 
navigation,  and  seemed  so  just  and  proper  in  Mr.  Clay's  estimation, 
that,  in  speaking  of  it,  he  says,  'its  reciprocity  is  perfect;  and  when 
it  comes  to  be  adopted  by  all  nations,  we  can  scarcely  see  any 
thing  beyond  it,  in  the  way  of  improvement  to  the  freedom  and 
interests  of  their  mutual  navigation.  The  devices  of  maritime 
nations  have  been  various,  to  augment  their  marine,  at  the  expense 
of  other  powers.  When  there  has  been  a  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  operation  of  these  devices,  without  any  resort  to  countervailing 
regulations,  their  success  has  sometimes  been  very  great.  But 
nations  are  now  too  enlightened  to  submit  quietly  to  the  selfish 
efforts  of  any  one  power  to  engross,  by  its  own  separate  legislation, 
a  disproportionate  share  of  navigation  in  their  mutual  intercourse. 
These  efforts  are  now  met  by  opposite  efforts,  restriction  begets 
restriction,  until  the  discoverv  is  at  last  made,  after  a  lonof  train  of 
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vexatious  and  irritating  acts  and  manoeuvres  on  both  sides,  that  the 
course  of  selfish  legislation,  ultimately,  does  not  effect  the  distribu- 
tion of  maritime  power,  whilst  it  is  attended  with  the  certain  evil 
of  putting  nations  into  an  ill  humor  with  each  other.  Experi(;nce 
at  last  teaches,  that,  in  every  view,  it  is  better  to  begin  and  continue 
in  the  career  of  liberality.' 

This  resti'iction,  however.  Great  Britain  vrould  not  abandon,  when 
urged  thereto  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  whom  Mr.  Adams  had  empowered 
to  treat  with  that  nation,  in  relation  to  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  her  colonial  dependencies.  He  was  particularly  instruct- 
ed by  Mr.  Clay  to  make  the  subject  of  the  West  India  trade  a 
matter  of  special  negotiation.  Unsuccessful  efforts  to  efiect  a 
mutually  advantageous  arrangement,  had  been  made  several  years 
previous,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  despatched  to  resume  them,  at  the 
request  of  the  British  minister  at  AVashington.  The  former  was 
told,  immediately  after  presenting  his  credentials,  that  the  British 
government  would  not  treat  concerning  the  West  India  trade,  and 
also  that  she  would  not  admit  the  United  States  to  participate  in 
it,  because  they  had  not  complied  with  the  provision  of  a  certain 
act  of  parliament  relating  to  it,  of  which  act  they  were  in  utter 
ignorance.  Its  passage  had  never  been  officially  announced  to 
them,  at  London  or  at  Washington.  The  act  itself  was  vague, 
aiid  when  the  British  minister  was  questioned  by  Mr.  Clayrespeet- 
ing  its  appfication,  the  former  v/as  unable  to  explain  its  ambiguity, 
or  to  say  whether  it  was  intended  to  apply  to  the  United  States  or 
not,  as  there  was  nothing  in  his  instructions  relating  to  it.  In  con- 
nection with  refusing  to  negotiate  with  Mi\  Gallatin,  Great  Britain 
insulted  the  United  States  through  him.  by  declaring  that  they  iv ere 
bound  to  knoiv  and  take  notice  of  the  acts  of  parliament  I  We 
doubt  whether  the  diplomacy  of  any  other  nation  ever  presented 
such  a  flagrant  assertion,  so  arrogantly  assumptive,  and  so  palpably 
unjust.  The  result,  of  course,  was  inevitable  ;  direct  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  the  West  India  ports  of  Great 
Britain,  in  British  or  American  vessels,  was  mutually  prohibited. 
Mr.  Clay's  official  correspondence,  in  relation  to  this  question,  is 
replete  vvith  argument  and  sound  reasoning. 

The  ex])ansivencss  of  Mr.  Clay's  love  of  freedom,  again  exhib- 
ited itself  soon  after  entering  upon  the  duties  of  his  office.  Although 
they  were  such  as  to  keep  him  continually  and  exhaustingly 
engaged,  he  nevertheless  found  time  to  extend  his  coirimiseralion 
and  his  aid  to  those  nations,  the  recognition  of  whose  independence, 
by  his  country,  he  had  endeavored  to  procure  some  lime  previous. 
His  situation  was  now  such  as  to  give  him  an  opportunity  of 
accomplishing  this.  From  time  to  time  he  spread  the  subject 
before  the  executive,  and  so  eloquently  pleaded  their  cause,  that  a 
minister  was  despatched  by  our  government  to  Greece,  which 
resulted  in  the  recognition  of  her  independence  by  it.     In  this  the 
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United  States  was  first,  and  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  (^lay  did 
she  make  this  benevolent  movement.  As  he  had  anticipated,  it 
infused  new  strength  into  the  hearts  of  the  struggling  Greeks,  who 
had  begun  to  sink  beneath  the  Turkish  scimetar. 

My.  Clay's  olficial  letter  to  Mr.  Middleton,  our  minister  at  Rus- 
sia, dated  May  tenth,  1S25,  is  a  paper  of  great  polish  and  skill. 
Mr.  Clay  had  witnessed,  for  seventeen  years,  the  devastating  wars 
which  had  raged  between  Spain  and  her  South  American  colonic?- , 
and  fervently  desired  to  see  them  terminated.  For  this  purpose,  he 
projected  and  prepared  the  document  aforesaid,  independent  of  all 
suggestion  or  aid,  from  any  public  i'unctionary.  He  had  familiar- 
ized himself  with  the  facts  connected  with  these  wars,  which,  in 
the  most  striking  and  beautiful  manner,  he  spread  out  before  the 
emperor,  and  urged  him  to  use  his  influence  in  bringing  about  an 
event  which  he  so  ardently  desired.  This  communication  was  so 
skilfully  and  ingeniously  framed,  as  to  direct  the  attention  of 
Alexander  to  the  struggling  Greeks,  and  enlist  his  influence  in 
iheir  behalf,  which  was  precisely  what  the  writer  wished,  though 
he  did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words.  Mr.  Clay's  eflbrts  were 
triumphantly  successful.  The  emperor  instructed  his  minister  at 
the  Spanish  court,  to  use  every  proper  exertion  to  terminate  these 
sanguinary  conflicts,  which  eventuated  in  the  acknowledgement  of 
South  American  independence,  by  the  parent  country.  The 
emperor  also  took  sides  with  the  Greeks,  made  certain  proposals, 
relative  to  them,  to  the  grand  sultan,  and,  on  their  being  rejected, 
instantly  set  about  making  pre])aralions  to  march  against  him. 
Before  their  completion  he  deceased,  but  his  successor  took  them 
up,  and  struck  a  blow  so  decisive  as  to  put  an  instant  perioito  his 
barbarities.  Thus  Mr.  Clay's  influence,  through  this  instrument, 
set  in  motion  means  that  moved  both  hemispheres,  and  accom- 
plished results,  the  sum  of  whose  benefits  and  l3lessings,  never  has 
been,  and  never  can  be,  ascertained. 

If  we  were  to  single  out  one  from  the  mulljlude  of  official  pap{!rs 
prepared  by  Mr.  Clay  during  his  secretaryship,  as  evincing  the 
most  al)ility  and  skill,  it  would  be  the  letter  of  instructions  to 
Messrs.  John  Sergeant  and  Richard  C.  Anderson,  delegates  from 
the  United  States  to  the  congress  at  Panama,  convened  at  the 
lequest  of  the  republics  of  Colombia,  Mexico,  and  Central  Amer- 
ica, whose  representatives  were  also  present.  The  object  of  this 
congress  was  not  very  definitely  stated  in  the  request  for  it,  and, 
before  appointing  delegates,  Mr.  Clay  endeavored  to  ascertain  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  subjects  upon  which  they  woulS  deliber- 
ate, and  the  powers  with  which  it  would  he  proper  to  clothe  them. 
This  object,  though  not  precisely  ascertained,  was  presumed  to  be 
honorable;  indeed,  the  convention  was  believed  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  declaration  of  president  IMonroe,  that,  in  case  of  any 
interference  of  any  of  die  allied   powers,  in   flic   contest  between 
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Spain  and  her  former  colonies,  the  United  States  wovild  not  remain 
an  indifferent  spectator.  This  declaration  very  naturally  led  the 
republics  before  mentioned,  towards  ^Yhom  the  Holy  AlUance  main- 
tained a  hostile  attitude,  to  seek  the  cultivation  of  those  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States,  which  would  secure  their  aid,  in 
case  it  should  be  desired.  In  Mr.  Clay's  letter  of  instructions,  the 
delegates  w'ere  authorized  to  treat  of  peace,  friendship,  commerce, 
navigation,  maritime  law,  neutral  and  belligerent  rights,  and  other 
subjects  of  mutual  interest.  Subjoined,  is  an  extract  from  this 
able  document. 

Speaking  of  the  regulation  respecting  private  property,  which 
ought  to  exist  on  the  ocean  in  time  of  war,  he  said:  'although, 
in  the  arrangement  of  things,  security  against  oppression  should 
be  the  greatest  where  it  is  most  likely  to  be  often  practiced,  it  is 
nevertheless  remarkable,  that  the  progress  of  enlightened  civiliza- 
tion has  been  much  more  advanced  on  the  land  than  on  the  ocean. 
And,  accordingly,  personal  rights,  and  especially  those  of  property, 
have  both  a  safety  and  protection  on  the  former,  which  they  do  not 
enjoy  on  the  latter  element.  Scarcely  any  circumstance  ^vould 
now  tend  more  to  exalt  the  character  of  America,  than  that  of 
uniting  its  endeavors  to  bring  up  the  arrears  of  civilization  as 
applied  to  the  ocean,  to  the  same  forward  point  which  it  has 
attained  on  the  land,  and,  thns  rendering  men  and  their  property 
secure  against  all  human  injustice  and  violence,  leave  them 
exposed  only  to  the  action  of  those  storms  and  disasters,  sufficiently 
perilous,  which  are  comprehended  in  the  dispensations  of  providence. 
It  is  under  the  influence  of  these  and  similar  considerations,  that 
you  Y/ill  bring  forward,  at  the  contemplated  congress,  the  proposi- 
tion to  abolish  war  against  private  property  and  non-combatants 
on  the  ocean.  Private  property  of  an  enemy  is  protected,  Vs^hen 
on  land,  from  seizure  and  confiscation.  Those  who  do  not  bear 
arms  there,  are  not  disturbed  in  their  vocations.  Why  should  not 
the  same  humane  exemption  be  extended  to  the  sea?' 

Respecting  religious  toleration,  he  remarks,  'you  will  avail 
yourselves  of  all  suitable  occasions  to  press  upon  the  minister  of 
the  other  American  states,  the  propriety  of  a  free  toleration  of  reli- 
gion, Avithin  their  respective  limits.  In  the  United  States,  vre 
experience  no  inconvenience  from  the  absence  of  any  religious 
establishment,  and  the  universal  toleration  which  happily  prevails. 
We  believe  that  none  would  be  felt  by  other  nations  who  should 
allow  equal  religious  freedom.  It  would  be  deemed  rash  to  assert, 
that  civil  liberty  and  an  established  church  cannot  exist  together  in 
the  same  state ;  but  it  may  be  safely  aifirraed,  that  history  affords 
no  example  of  their  union,  where  the  religion  of  the  state  has  not 
only  been  established,  but  exclusive.  If  any  of  the  American  pow- 
ers think  proper  to  introduce  into  their  systems  an  establishoil 
religion,  although  we  should  regret  such  a  determination,  we  would 
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liave  no  right  to  make  a  formal  complaint,  unless  it  should  be 
exclusive.  As  the  citizens  of  any  of  Ihe  American  nations  have  a 
right,  when  here,  without  hindrance,  to  worship  the  Deity  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  our  citizens  ought  to 
be  allowed  the  same  privilege,  when,  prompted  by  business  or 
inclination,  they  visit  any  of  the  American  states.  You  are  ac- 
cordingly authorized  to  propose  a  joint  declaration,  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  ministers  of  all  or  any  of  the  powers  represented,  that,  wilhin 
their  limits,  there  shall  be  free  toleration  of  religious  worship.  'J'he 
declaration  on  this  subject  in  which  you  are  authorized  to  unite,  as 
well  as  that  directed  against  European  colonization  wilhin  the  terri- 
torial hmits  of  any  of  the  American  nations  herein  before  men- 
tioned, does  no  more  than  announce,  in  respect  to  the  United  Stales, 
the  existing  state  of  their  institutions  and  laws.' 

These  instructions  reflect  the  highest  honor  on  Mr,  Clay,  and 
when,  in  March,  1829,  their  publication  was  called  for,  in  connection 
with  other  documents  relating  to  the  Panama  mission,  it  was  ran- 
corously  opposed  by  his  enemies,  who  foresaw  clearly  that  it  would 
increase  his  popularity  and  add  to  his  celebrity,  as  well  as  refute 
their  assertion,  that  the  object  of  the  administration,  in  sending  del- 
egates to  the  Panama  congress,  was  to  carry  into  effect  objects 
utterly  at  variance  with  the  interests  and  true  policy  of  the  United 
States 

Mr.  Clay's  method  of  preparing  state  papers,  was,  to  make  him- 
self perfectly  master  of  the  subjects  to  be  considered,  by  perusing 
all  the  papers  on  file  relating  to  them,  and  afterwards  draw  up  the 
documents  in  a  form  that  seemed  to  him  correct,  and  then  submit 
ihera  to  the  inspection  of  the  president,  who,  it  is  understood, 
seldom  found  it  necessary  to  suggest  the  slightest  alteration. 

During  his  term  of  service,  Mr.  Clay  was  under  the  painful 
necessity  of  reproving  a  foreign  minister.  Our  diarg-e  d'affaires 
at  the  court  of  Brazil,  had,  by  his  intimidating  manner,  rendered 
himself  very  unpopular,  and  brought  our  aflllrirs  into  great  embar- 
rassment at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  frequently  indulged  in  harsh  and 
disrespectful  language  toward  officers  of  the  Brazilian  government, 
Mr.  Clay  conveyed  to  him  the  rebuke  of  the  United  States,  for 
these  misdemeanors,  which,  though  severe,  was  couched  in  lan- 
guage calculated  to  give  the  least  possible  pain. 

The  confidence  of  Mr.  Adams  was  liberally  and  voluntarily 
given  to  Mr.  Clay,  nor  could  it  have  been  better  bestowed.  With 
all  the  acts  of  the  latter,  be  expressed  himself  entirely  satisfied  — 
except  his  affair  of  honor  with  Mr,  Randolph.  Of  this  he  disap- 
proved, most  heartily  and  unequivocally;  and  Mr.  Clay  himself 
greatly  regi-etted  it.  Many  evidences  are  on  record  of  INL*.  Adams's 
regard  for  Mr.  Clay,  both  of  a  public  and  private  character.  The 
following  is  an  interesting  one. 

Says  a  correspondent  of  the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  '  i 
vol..   (.  19 
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have  frcc[uently  observed  ladies'  albums  circulating  through  the 
house  and  senate  chamber,  with  the  view  of  collecting  the  auto- 
graphs of  the  members.  I  saw  one  this  morning  which  contained 
a  page  of  well  written  poetry,  dated  twenty-third  July,  1842,  in 
the  tremulous  hand-writing  of  John  Q.  Adams,  descriptive  of  the 
wil  ]  chaos  at  present  spread  over  our  political  affairs,  and  antici- 
pated coming  events,  which  would  bring  order  out  of  disorder. 
The  closing  verse  was  as  follows: 

'  Say,  for  whose  brow  this  laurel  croAvn  ? 

For  whom  this  web  of  life  is  spinning? 
Turn  this,  thy  album,  ujiside  down, 

And  take  the  end  for  the  beginning:.' 

The  meaning  of  this  was  somewhat  mystical,  but,  by  turning  to 
the  back  of  the  book,  and  inverting  it,  on  its  last  page  a  piece  was 
found  with'the  signattu-e  of  '  H.   Clay  I' 

Seldom,  perhaps,  has  an  administration  been  assailed  with  more 
violence,  or  with  less  cause,  than  that  of  Mr.  Adams.  Perhaps  the 
hostility  manifested  towards  it,  was  occasioned,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  by  Mr.  Clay's  connection  with  it,  and  from  the  fact  that  the 
views  of  the  president,  in  relation  to  the  gi'eat  measures  of  national 
policy,  harmonized  perfectly  with  his  own.  This  gave  to  the 
opposition,  of  the  ultra  advocates  of  state  rights,  its  bitterest  venom. 
wdVich  was  profusely  lavished  upon  it.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Clay  left 
l!ie  house,  his  old  eccentric  foe,  Mr.  Randolph,  cast  off  all  restraint, 
and  spoke  and  acted  as  though  law  and  order  were  not  for  him; 
suffering  no  occasion  to  pass  unimproved  in  abusing  Mr.  Clay, 
and  often  travelling  out  of  his  way  to  seek  one.  The  subject  of 
the  Panama  mission  furnished  him  rich  materials  for  exercising 
his  peculiar  genius,  which  he  employed  in  the  most  insulting  man- 
ner towards  him.  He  characterized  that  unison  of  sentiment  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  which  existed  between  the  president  and 
Mr.  Clay,  as  a  'coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George  —  a  combi- 
nation of  the  Puritan  with  the  black-leg'  —  and  charged  Mr.  Clay 
with  '  stealing  a  leaf  from  the  curse  book  of  Pandemonium.'  Such 
language  would  be  disgraceful  under  any  circumstances,  but  espe- 
cially on  the  floor  of  the  senate  chamber.  Mr.  Randolph  seemed 
determined  to  bring  about  a  personal  conflict  with  Mr.  Clay,  from 
what  motives  it  is  difficult  to  determine,  for  the  latter  gave  him  no 
cause  of  abuse,  carefully  avoiding  him  as  he  did.  But  the  former 
went  on,  day  after  day,  unprovoked,  adding  injury  to  injury, 
heaping  insult  upon  insult  upon  the  latter,  until  further  forbearance 
became  exceedingly  difficult,  to  say  the  least,  especially  as  Mr- 
Clay  was  surrounded  by  his  family.  Says  an  individual  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  parties,  '  Mr.  Randolph  knew  that  his  every 
word,  Avhether  spoken  in  his  sober  or  inebriated  moments,  was 
pregnant  with  death,  to  the  pride  and  the  happiness  of  the  innocent 
and  the  lovely.'     Although  he  himself  had  no  fainily;  although  he 
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was  an  indivichial  in  reference  to  whom  a  distinguished  friend  of 
ours  once  thanked  God  in  congress,  that  monsters  could  not  per- 
petuate their  species;  still  he  must  have  known,  from  hearsay,  that 
the  feelings  of  a  wife  and  a  daughter  are  keenly  sensitive.  Had  Wr. 
Clay  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Randolph,  dark  as  wer^^,  his 
designs,  and  much  as  he  longed  for  a  quarrel,  would  not  have 
dared  to  use  the  language  of  open  outrage.  There  was  ever  some- 
thing in  Mj".  Clay's  eye,  before  which  his  spirit  quailed  and  blinked, 
like  a  frighted  thing.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  was  absent,  and  every  day 
of  his  forbearance  added  bitterness  to  the  insults  that  were  heaped 
on  him.  What  could  he  do?  Undoubtedly,  that  religion,  wiiose 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  required  him  to  endure  patiently 
unto  the  end.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  he  did  not,  but  v/ho 
shall  censure  him  harshly,  for  having,  in  a  moment  of  uncontrolla- 
ble exasperation,  turned  upon  his  pursuer  and  dared  him  to  single 
combat ! 

Of  the  duel,  itself,  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, in  defiance  of  established  usage,  went  upon  the  field  in  a 
huge  morning  gown ;  and  the  seconds,  had  not  Mr.  Clay  interfered, 
would  have  made  this  singular  conduct  the  occasion  of  a  quarrel. 
Til  due  time  the  parties  fired,  and  luckily  for  both  of  them,  or  at 
least  for  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Randolph's  life  was  saved  by  his  gown. 
The  unseemly  garment  constituted  such  a  vast  circuixtference,  that 
ihe  locality  of  'the  thin  and  swarthy  senator'  was  at  least  a  matter 
of  very  vague  conjecture.  Mr.  Clay  might  as  well  have  fired  into 
the  outspread  top  of  an  oak,  in  the  hope  of  hitting  a  bird  that  he 
supposed  to  be  snugly  perched  somewhere  among  the  branches. 
His  ball  hit  the  centre  of  the  visible  object,  but  Randolph  2oas  not 
tliere  I  and  of  course  the  shot  did  no  harm  and  no  good.  After 
the  first  discharge,  Mr.  Randolph,  by  firing  into  the  air,  showed  his 
disinclination  to  continue  the  light.  He  immediately  walked  up 
to  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  still  standing  in  his  place,  and,  parting  the 
folds  of  his  gown,  pointed  to  the  hole  where  the  bullet  of  the  former 
had  pierced  his  coat,  and,  in  the  shrillest  tones  of  his  squeaking 
voice,  exclaimed,  '•Mr.  Clay,  you  owe  me  a  coat,  you  owe  me  a 
COAT  !'  to  which  he  replied,  in  a  voice  of  slow  and  solemn  empha- 
sis, at  the  same  time  pointing  directly  to  Mr.  Randolph's  heart,  '  Mr. 
Randolph,  I  thank  God  that  I  am  no  deeper  in  your  debt  I'' 

We  are  no  apologist  for  the  duelist;  we  regard  the  practice  of 
duelling  with  the  deepest  detestation  and  abhorrence,  and  believe 
it  unjustified,  under  any  circumstances;  still,  we  unhesitatingly 
sa.y,  that  those  which  surrounded  Mr.  Clay,  were  approximated  as 
nearly  to  a  justification,  as  any  possibly  could.  He  had  resorted 
to  all  honorable  means  to  avoid  a  duel  with  Mr.  Randolph  ;  calling 
upon  and  desiring  him  to  explain  or  retract  his  insulting  language, 
but  he  flatly  refused.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that   Mr.    Clay  reprobated  the  practice  of  duelling,  himself 
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This  apf)ears  from  his  avowed  sentiment  relati  i^e  thereto.  '  I  owe 
it,'  said  lie,  '  to  the  community,  to  say,  that  whatever,  heretofore,  1 
may  have  done,  or  by  inevitable  circumstances  may  be  forced  to 
do,  no  man  in  it  holds  in  deeper  abhorrence  than  I  do,  the  perni- 
cious practice  of  duelling.  Condemned  as  it  must  be,  by  the 
judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the  religion,  of  every 
ihinldng  man,  it  is  an  affair  of  feeling,  about  which  we  cannot, 
although  we  should,  reason.  The  true  corrective  will  be  found, 
when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its  unqualified  yjro- 
scription.' 

The  hostile  meeting  between  Mr,  Randolph  and  Mr.  Clay,  occur- 
red April  eighth,  1826.  Their  last  interview  took'  place  in  March, 
1833,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  decease  of  the  former.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  died.  Being  unable  to  walk 
or  stand  without  assistance,  he  was  borne  into  the  senate  chamber, 
to  which  he  was  about  to  pay  his  last  visit.  The  senate  was  in 
session  by  candlelight.  Mr.  Clay  had  risen  to  make  some  rejuarks 
on  the  compromise  act.  '  Help  me  up,'  said  Mi'.  Randolph,  sitting 
in  a  chair,  and  speaking  to  his  half-brother,  Mr.  Tucker,  '  help  me 
up;  I  have  come  to  hear  that  voice  once  more.''  When  Mr.  Clay 
concluded,  he  approached,  and  shook  Mr.  Randolph  cordially  by 
the  hand,  and  thus  terminated  their  intercourse  forever, 

Mr.  Clay's  efforts,  during  his  secretaryship,  contributed  much  in 
making  Mr.  Adams's  administration  peculiarly  American.  They 
afforded  material  aid  in  cherishing  and  strengthening  those  princi- 
])les,  which  would  render  the  United  Stales  independent  of  for- 
eign nations — principles  for  which  he  contended  with  a  zeal  that 
nothing  could  dampen,  and  which  would  not  allow  any  compro- 
mise. In  giving  Mi\  Adams  his  vote,  he  was  not  mistaken  in  sup- 
posing that  he  would  be  their  able  supporter  too.  In  their  adherence 
to  these,  they  went  hand  in  hand.  This  was  a  source  of  most  vexa- 
tious uneasiness  to  the  enemies  of  those  principles.  Hence  lhe 
cause  of  their  excessive  hostility  towards  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Adams,  for  they  believed  it  was  materially  shaped  by  Mr.  Clay. 
They  little  expected,  and  less  designed,  that  their  opposition  should 
thus  pay  him  the  highest  possible  compliment  —  that  of  wielding 
a  power  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  executive  himself.  The 
enemies  of  Mi*.  Clay,  therefore,  became  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Adams, 
whose  administration  they  determined  to  prostrate,  let  the  expense 
be  what  it  might.  '  It  must  be  put  down,'  said  one  of  general  Jacl;- 
son's  most  prominent  supporters,  '■  though  as  pure  as  the  ang-els  at 
the  right  hand  of  GocV  The  foulest  charges  were  preferred  against 
Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay,  the  mildest  of  which  was,  corruption. 
Of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  his  having  made  some  transfers, 
in  publishing  the  laws,  from  one  printing  establishment  to  another, 
it  was  alleged,  that  he  attempted  to  corrupt  the  press,  which,  with 
a  great  outcry,  was  bruited  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other 
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He  was  charged  with  having  made  the  transfer  from  interested 
party  considerations,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  cause  him  to 
communicate  to  congress  what  changes  he  had  made,  with  his 
reasons.  It  failed,  however,  on  tlie  ground  that  the  house  had 
no  jurisdiction  over  the  matter.  At  the  very  time  (or  nearly)  that 
his  ( iiemies  in  the  house  were  thus  engaged-  in  subjecting  him  to 
this  gross  charge,  their  coadjutors  in  the  senate,  led  on  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  were  endeavoring  to  deprive  the  National  Intelligencer  of 
the  printing  of  that  body.  Notable  consistency  I  Not  an  act  of  Mr. 
Adams,  or  Mr.  Clay,  which  was  not  made  to  pass  through  the  tra- 
ducing ordeal  of  their  enemies'  malice,  and  pronounced  corrupt 
and  ruinous  in  their  tendency.  The  same  acts  might  be  submitted 
to  the  examination  of  any  impartial  tribunal,  who  would  rise  up 
from  it,  and  declare  them  as  nearly  faultless  as  any  human  ones 
could  be ;  indeed,  that  of  posterity,  whose  decisions  are  never 
reversed,  is  fast  rendering  such  a  verdict.  Many  an  eye  now  dims 
with  tears,  and  many  a  heart  heaves  with  regret,  at  the  recollection 
of  Ml'.  Adams's  administration.  The  political  degeneracy  and 
pollution  of  the  present  day,  were  far  from  it.  Economy,  dignity, 
and  liberality,  were  written  all  over  it,  in  such  indelible  characters, 
that  the  most  intemperate  flood  of  opposition  could  not  expunge 
them.  It  can  be  said  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  he  never  dismissed  a 
public  functionary  solely  on  the  ground  of  party  considerations, 
and  in  selecting  these,  he  did  not  permit  himself  to  be  governed  by 
them.  But,  unexceptionable  as  was  the  course  pursued  by  him, 
detraction  and  calumny  performed  their  utmost  to  bring  him  into 
disrepute,  and  with  too  much  success.  Party  prejudice  and  sec- 
tional feelings  were  aroused  and  inflamed  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  wants  of  each  were  catered  for,  without  stint  or  measure  ; 
coalitions,  combinations,  caucusses,  and  all  the  unnamed  and 
undescribed  pharaphernalia  of  party  manoeuvring,  were  organized, 
drilled,  arrayed,  and  brought  out,  to  be  used  by  strong  and  willing 
hands,  in  the  most  ignoble  and  base  employment  in  which- they 
could  be  engaged  —  in  crushing  an  administration  without  any 
regard  to  its  merit  or  demerit.  The  jirime  movers  of  the  whole 
heterogeneous  mass  had  decreed,  that  it  '  must  be  put  doAvn,'  and 
its  loud  erii;o  pealed  up,  '  it  ought  to  be  put  do^vn.'  Contradictory 
and  paradoxical  reasoning  was  employed,  with  success  equal  1o 
that  of  true,  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Their  creed  was 
comprehensive  enough  to  embrace  all,  how  various  soever  their 
names  or  tenets.  From  such  an  army  political  virtue  and  honesty 
fled  away  and  hid  themselves,  wdiich,  like  the  devouring  locusts 
of  Egypt,  passed  over  the  whole  land,  blighting  and  destroying 
every  greeii  thing  in  its  political  enclosures.  Sometime  previous 
to  the  close  of  the  administration,  the  opposition  gained  the  ascen- 
dency in  congress,  which  greatly  facilitated  their  operations,  which 
resulted  in  the  election  of  their  candidate,  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the 
presidential  chair,  in  the  autumn  of  1828. 
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The  prevalence  of  truth  is  sure.  It  may  be  temporarily  sup- 
pressed, error  may  triumph  over  it,  and  it  may  seem  to  be  lost,  but 
its  disenthralment  i§  just  as  certain,  as  the  release  of  the  earth  by 
solar  heat  from  the  mists  that  press  upon  its  bosom.  Error  gravi- 
tates —  its  nature  is  downwards ;  but  truth  soars  —  its  own  intrinsic 
buoyant  power  bears  it,  sooner  or  later,  to  the  surface  of  human 
observation.  It  cannot  perish  ;  it  is  the  ally  of  immortality,  and 
will  sijrvive  all  sublunary  things,  and  be  seen  and  admired  ages 
after  falsehood  and  all  his  base  companions  shall  have  gone  down 
to  their  dark  dwelling-place.  This  atti'ibute  of  truth  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked  or  disregarded,  by  those  who,  with  a  blind  zeal 
aud  misguided  patriotism,  sought  the  overthrow  of  an  administra- 
tion too  good  to  escape  the  shafts  of  envy,  and  dispensing  more 
benefits  than  could  be  enumerated  or  appreciated  iSy  ihem  when 
thus  engaged.  Those  who  were  most  active  in  elevating  general 
Jackson  to  the  presidency,  displayed  great  skill  in  party  tactics, 
and  a  most  liberal  education  in  the  schools  of  intrigue  and  detrac- 
tion. Experience  had  taught  them,  that  a  public  functionary  was 
most  vulnerable  through  the  minds  of  his  constituents  ;  lliat  if  the 
lodgment  of  a  certain  principle  could  be  effected  there,  their  work 
was  done,  his  ruin  was  accomplished.  This  was  precisely  the  mode 
of  warfare  pursued  by  the  opponents  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay. 
All  their  efforts  were  directed  to  the  single  end,  of  instilling  into 
the  minds  of  the  people  the  belief,  that  these  eminent  statesmen, 
these  great  and  good  men,  luere  vampi/res  i^pon  tlieir  pockets,  shap- 
ing their  measures  so  as  to  drain  them  of  their  contents.  The  cry 
of  extravagance  drowned  every  other,  and  that  of  economy,  re- 
trenchment, and  reform,  "^vas  iterated  and  reiterated  so  often,  that 
the  truth  of  the  first,  and  imperious  necessity  of  the  others,  soon 
became  their  permanent  belief.  It  is  not  surprising,  that  under 
the  influence  of  this,  they  should  rise,  and  pluck  them  from  their 
places,  without  stopping  to  inquire,  whether  those  who  excited 
them  to  the  committal  of  this  act,  did  not  do  it  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  thrusting  their  hands  still  deeper  into  their  pockets.  The 
sequel  seemed  to  furnish  good  grounds  for  such  an  opinion.  From 
the  purses  of  the  people,  general  Jackson's  administration  took 
about  two  dollars  to  Mr.  Adams's  one,  and  Mi\  Van  Buren's  about 
three.  The  necessity  for  diminishing  the  public  expenditures, 
suddenly  ceased,  upon  their  becoming  safely  installed  in  their 
places,  and  their  sympathy  for  the  '  dear  people,^  in  view  of  their 
pretended  robbery,  which  seemed  to  be  so  expansive  before,  imme- 
diately returned  to  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own  bosoms.  But 
truth,  whose  voice  was  completely  stifled  in  reference  to  the  admin- 
istration of  Mr.  Adams,  and  the  herculean  labors  of  Mr.  Clay,  as 
connected  with  it,  in  the  political  melee  of  1828,  is  fast  justifying 
its  measures,  and  causing  many  to  regret,  who  zealously  sought,  its 
overthrow,  and  fervently  pray  for  its  return. 
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A  few  days  after  general  Jackson's  inauguration  into  the  presi- 
dential chair,  Mr.  Clay  prepai-ed  to  return  to  the  retirement  and  the 
social  delights  of  his  home  ;  where,  at  his  leisure,  he  could  review 
his  ]niblic  acts,  and  devise  new  measures  for  benefiting  his  country. 
About  the  time  of  his  departure  from  Washinglon,  his  friends 
residing  in  that  city,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  regard  lor  his  j^rivate 
and  public  character,  gave  him  a  dinner.  In  a  speech,  on  that 
occasion,  he  alluded  to  his  public  career,  and  ihe  dulics  of  citizen- 
ship, in  the  following  beautiful  language.  '  Whether  I  shall  ever 
hereafter  take  any  part  in  the  public  councils  or  not,  depends  upon 
circumstances  beyond  my  control.  Holding  the  principle  that  a 
citizen,  as  long  as  a  single  pulsation  remains,  is  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  exert  his  utmost  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country,  if 
necessary,  whether  in  a  public  or  private  station,  my  friends  here 
and  every  where  may  rest  assured,  that,  in  either  condition,  I  shall 
stand  erect,  with  a  spirit  uneonquered,  whilst  life  endures  ready  to 
second  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  union,  and  the 
national  prosperity.' 

Of  general  Jackson  he  remarked,  '  that  citizen  has  done  me 
much  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever  believe,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resentment,  and  promoting 
persona]  ambition.  When,  during  the  late  canvass,  he  came  for- 
ward in  the  public  prints,  under  his  proper  name,  with  his  charge 
against  me,  and  summoned  before  the  public  tribunal  his  friend 
and  his  orili/  witness,  (Mr.  Buchanan,)  to  establish  it,  the  anxious 
attention  of  the  whole  American  people  was  directed  to  the  testi- 
mcny  which  that  witness  might  render.  He  promptly  obeyed  the 
call,  and  testified  to  what  he  knew.  He  could  say  nothing,  and  he 
said  nothing'  which  cast  the  slighest  shade  upon  my  honor  or  integ- 
rit}.  What  he  did  say  was  the  reverse  of  any  implication  of  me. 
Th<3n  all  just  and  impartial  men,  and  all  who  had  faith  in  the 
magnanimity  of  my  accuser,  believed  that  he  would  make  a  public 
acknowledgement  of  his  error.  How  far  this  reasonable  expecta- 
tion has  been  fulfilled,  let  his  persevering  and  stubborn  silence 
attest.  But  my  relations  to  that  citizen,  by  a  recent  event,  are  now 
changed.  He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  my  country,  invested  with 
large  and  extensive  powers,  the  administration  of  which  may  con- 
duce to  its  prosperity,  or  occasion  its  adversity.  Patriotism  enjoins 
as  a  duty,  that  while  he  is  in  that  exalted  station  he  should  be 
treated  with  decorum,  and  his  official  acts  be  judged  of  in  a  spirit 
of  candor.' 

The  rancor  of  his  enemies  had  pursued  Mr.  Clay  as  though  he 
had  been  a  devastating  monster,  laying  ^vaste  the  fair  and  fertile 
fields  of  his  country,  instead  of  enriching  them  by  his  toils.  It 
overstepped,  not  only  the  bounds  of  prudence,  but  of  propriety 
and  decency.  Il  followed  him  to  the  sanctuary  of  his  home,  and 
vir.lated  that.     In  a  letter  written  in  May,  1828,  he  thus  speaks  of 
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iheir  attempts  to  destroy  his  pecuniary  credit.  '  The  variety  in 
their  modes  of  attack,  and  the  industry  of  my  enemies,  are  remark- 
able, if  not  aiways  commendable.  1  observe  that  some  of  them 
about  liBxington,  have  carefully  searched  the  records  of  Fayette, 
and  extracted  from  them  a  formidable  list  of  mortgages,  which  are 
paraded  as  evidence  of  my  bankruptcy.  The  fairness  of  this  pro- 
ceeding, in  my  absence  on  arduous  public  service,  and  without 
inquiry  into  the  fact  whether  the  mortgages  be  extinguished  or  not, 
is  submitted  to  my  fellow  citizens  of  Fayette.  1  do  not  consich^r, 
that  a  man  who  honestly  fulfils  his  pecuniary  engagements,  is  enti- 
tled to  any  special  praise,  or  I  would  not  observe,  that  1  can  confi- 
dently appeal  to  all  with  whom  I  ever  had  pecuniary  transaction?-, 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  fidelity  with  which  I  have  discharged 
mine.  I  invite  the  severest  scrutiny  into  my  conduct  in  that 
respect,  and  request  a  comparison  of  it  with  that  of  any  one  ol' 
those  who  now  assail  me.  I  never  was  sued  in  my  life,  for  an 
uncontested  debt;  indeed,  I  have  no  recollection  at  this  time  of 
having  ever  been  sued  for  any  ascertained  debt,  contested  or 
uncontested,  and  whether  I  v/as  principal  or  endorser.  I  am  not 
free  absolutely  from  debt.  T  am  not  rich.  I  never  coveted  riches. 
But  my  estate  would  even  now  be  estimated  at  not  much  less  than 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Whatever  it  may  be  worth,  it  is  a 
gi'atification  to  me  to  know,  that  it  is  the  produce  of  my  own  honest 
labor,  no  part  of  it  being  hereditary,  except  one  slave,  who  would 
oblige  me  very  much  if  he  would  accept  his  freedom.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, after  paying  all  my  debts,  to  leave  my  family  above  want,  if 
I  should  be  separated  from  them.  It  is  a  matter,  also,  of  consola- 
tion to  me,  to  know  that  this  wanton  exposure  of  my  private  affairs 
can  do  mc  no  pecuniary  prejudice.  My  few  creditors  will  not 
allow  their  confidence  in  me  to  be  shaken  by  it.  It  has,  indeed,  led 
t!i  one  incident,  which  was  at  the  saaie  time  a  source  of  pleasure 
.■ind  pain.  A  friend  lately  called  on  me,  at  the  instance  of  another 
(Viend,  and  informed  me  that  they  were  apprehensive  that  m} 
private  affairs  were  embarrassed,  and  that  I  allowed  their  embar- 
rassment to  prey  upon  my  mind.  He  came,  therefore,  with  theii 
authtn-ity,  to  tell  me  that  they  would  contribute  any  sum  that  J 
might  wanr,  to  relieve  me.  The  emotions  which  such  a  proposi- 
tion excited,  can  be  conceived  by  honorable  men.  I  felt  most 
liappy  to  be  able  to  undeceive  them,  and  to  decline  their  benevo- 
lent proposition.' 

Though  Mr.  Clay's  enemies  were  greatly  gratified  at  his  eject- 
ment from  office,  they  were  more  disappointed  and  chagrined  at 
t,he  fortitude,  and  humor,  even,  with  which  he  bore  it.  They  had 
prepared  a  rich  feast  of  enjoyment  over  his  anticipated  sorrow,  on 
the  occurrence  of  that  event,  which  was  spoiled  by  him,  in  not 
complying  with  the  conditions  that  icoiild  make  it  palatable.  In- 
stead of  being  sad,  he  was  mcny.      At   the   time  of  his  departure 
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from  Washington  for  Kentucky,  the  roads  were  very  bad,  which 
inchiced  hiin  to  send  his  private  conveyance  in  advance,  and  resort 
to  the  stage-coach.  On  one  occasion,  the  roughness  of  them 
caused  him  to  taice  a  seat  beside  tlie  driver,  which  he  occupied  on 
entering  Uniontown,  in  Pennsylvania,  at  which  his  friends  in  that 
place  expressed  great  surprise,  to  which  he  replied,  '  gentlemen, 
although  1  am  with  the  outs,  yet  I  can  assure  you  that  the  ins 
behind  me,  have  much  the  worst  of  it.'  His  health,  which  had 
become  much  enfeebled  by  his  arduous  duties,  improved  rapidly 
during  his  journey  home,  and  the  flow  of  his  exuberant  spirits  more 
than  kept  pace  with  it.  The  most  kindly  receptions  greeted  him 
at  every  stage  of  it ;  indeed,  in  the  expressions  of  regard  for  his 
character  and  services,  there  was  scarcely  any  cessation,  froni  the 
time  he  left  the  seat  of  government  until  he  reached  his  home,  to 
which  he  was  welcomed  by  one  of  those  warm,  spontaneous,  and 
eloquent  outbursts  of  Kentuckian  feeling,  which,  to  be  known, 
must  be  witnessed,  for  no  description  can  do  it  justice.  Hardly 
had  he  disrobed  himself  of  his  travelling  garments,  and  become 
seated  in  his  residence  a.t  Ashland,  before  he  was  imjiortuned  to 
exchange  it  for  one  in  congress,  or  in  the  legislature  of  Kentucky; 
but  ill  health,  and  a  desire  for  temporal  repose,  caused  him  to 
decline.  Scarcely  a  day  passed  away  which  did  not  bring  to  his 
abode  testimonials  of  regard  and  affection,  from  his  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  He  was  urged  repeatedly  to  participate  in 
their  hospitality,  which  had  he  complied  with  to  the  extent  in 
which  it  was  proffered,  the  strength  of  a  thousand  men  would 
have  been  requisite  to  carry  him  uninjured  through  it.  These 
invitations  were  prompted  by  a  consciousness  of  his  worth,  and  a 
desire  to  gather  his  opinions  and  sentiments,  in  relation  to  national 
policy.  'J'his  desire  was  always  gratified,  at  those  which  he 
accepted.  In  May,  IS'29,  he  was  honored  by  a  public  dinner, 
served  up  at  Fowler's  garden,  at  which  about  three  thousand  sat 
down.  His  presence  called  forth  the  following  toast :  '  our 
distinguished  guest,  friend,  and  neighbor,  Henry  Clay  —  with 
increased  proofs  of  his  worth,  we  delight  to  renew  the  assurance 
of  our  confidence  in  his  patriotism,  talents,  and  incorruptibihty  — 
may  health  and  happiness  attend  liim  in  retirement,  and  a  grateful 
nation  do  justice  to  his  virtues.'  After  its  announcement,  he  spolce 
for  the  space  of  one  hour  and  a  half,  with  more  than  his  usual 
eloquence  and  energy.  He  reviewed  somewhat  minutely  his  public 
career,  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  spoke  in  terms  of 
deserved  censure  of  the  means  resorted  to,  by  his  enemies,  to  put 
him  down.  He  animadverted  severely  upon  the  course  pursue<i 
by  gL'iieral  Jackson,  in  removing  faithful  public  otTicers,  and  con- 
sidered his  conduct,  in  that  respect,  unjustifiable,  and  as  calculated 
to  establish  a  dangerous  precedent.  His  sentiments  concerning  the 
principles  which  ought  to  goverti  public  servants,  are  worthy  of  all 
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acceptance,  and  should  be  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  on  the 
phylacteries  of  all  office-holders  and  office-seekers.  He  closed  by 
saying,  'in  the  presence  of  uiy  God,  and  of  this  assembled  multi- 
tude, J  can  and  I  will  say,  that  I  have  honestly  and  faithfully 
served  my  country,  that  I  have  never  wronged  it,  and  that,  however 
unprepared  I  lament  that  I  am,  to  appear  in  the  Divine  pi(;sence 
on  other  accounts,  I  invoke  the  stern  justice  of  His  judgment  on 
my  public  conduct,  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  His 
displeasure.' 

Mr.  Clay  never  attempted  concealment  either  of  his  sentiments  or 
his  actions  in  relation  to  public  matters  ;  on  the  conlrar}-,  he  invited 
the  most  searching  scruliny,  conscious  that  in  the  ma,intenance  of 
the  former,  and  the  performance  of  the  latter,  he  was  actuated  by 
upright  motives. 

In  1829-30  he  visited  various  parts  of  Kentucky,  loaded  with 
favors  wherever  he  came  ;  upholding  those  measures  which  were 
truly  national,  and  denouncing,  without  any  reserve,  those  that  were 
of  an  opposite  cha,racter.  Of  this  description  he  found  many  connect- 
ed with  the  administration  of  general  Jackson,  neither  did  he  allow 
himself  to  be  deterred  from  expressing  his  views  freely  in  relation 
to  them,  from  any  motives  of  a  personal  consideration.  Mr.  Clay 
was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  duty  of  directing  the  attention 
of  the  country  to  measures  whose  tendency  he  believed  was  det- 
rimental to  its  interests.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  lift  his  warning 
voice,  though  it  would  be  at  the  expense  of  his  hard-earned  fame, 
when  he  saw  means  employing  to  jeopard  its  safety.  He  visiled 
New  Orleans  at  the  commencement  of  1830,  where,  if  possible,  the 
attentions  bestowed  upon  him  exceeded  those  which  he  received 
from  his  own  constituents.  Ahhough  his  visit  was  occasioned  by 
business  of  a  private  character,  he  was  continually  thronged  by  the 
people,  of  all  parties,  tendering  him  the  mede  of  honor  due  his  dis- 
tinguished eminence.  It  was  with  difficulty  he  could  resist  their 
warm  importunity  to  accept  a  public  dinner.  He  left  for  Natchez. 
Mississippi,  on  the  ninth  of  March,  amid  an  immense  concourse  of 
people,  assembled  to  witness  his  departure.  The  levee,  tops  of 
steamboats,  and  houses,  were  completely  covered  by  them,  who  rent 
the  air  with  their  enthusiastic  cheering.  As  the  steamer  that  bore  him 
moved  from  the  pier,  they  were  almost  deafening,  which,  with  the 
waving  of  banners  and  handkerchiefs,  and  firing  of  cannon,  made 
it  appear  more  like  the  departure  of  a  mighty  conqueror,  than  of  a 
private  citizen.  At  Natchez,  his  arrival  was  anticipated,  by  the 
congregating  of  individuals  from  all  parts  of  Mississippi,  comprising 
the  elite  of  her  distinguished  men,  irrespective  of  partisanship,  who 
thronged  the  wharf,  waiting  to  receive  him.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
boat,  the  rush  into  it  was  so  great  as  to  excite  alarm,  and  the  mul- 
titude environing  it  was  so  large  and  dense,  that  some  time  was 
consumed  in  making  an  opening  through  it.      Mr.  Clay  found  it 
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easier  to  accept  an  invitalion  to  a  public  dinner,  than  to  renst  the 
iniportiuiity  with  which  it  was  tendered.  The  guests  were  numer- 
ous. Says  one  who  witnessed  the  assembly,  'it  was  no  partisan 
gathering.  The  warmest  political  opponents,  sat  down  face  to  face 
with  each  other,  united  in  one  subject  at  least  —  the  desire  to  do 
honor  to  their  distinguished  guest  —  to  one  whose  patriotic  motives 
none  of  them  could  doubt,  however  much  they  might  differ  from  his 
principles.  In  his  remarks,  he  was  interrupted  more  than  once  by  the 
deep,  involuntary  murmurs  of  applause,  which  burst  forth  around 
him.  Every  word  which  he  uttered,  went  down  and  rested  upon  the 
hearts  of  his  auditors,  like  the  kind  tones  of  some  blessed  visitant. 
It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Henry  Clay-  The  dark  elements  of 
faction  sank  down  into  quietude  before  him.  Men  who  had  been 
arrayed  for  years  in  political  contention,  who  had  hitherto  met  each 
other  with  the  compressed  lip  and  knitted  brow  of  hatred,  ga\e  back, 
on  this  occasion,  the  smiles  of  one  another. 

'  Mr.  Clay  commenced  by  an  acknowledgment  of  his  gratitude 
for  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him.  '  There  is  nothing  in  life,'  said 
he,  '  half  so  delightful  to  the  heart,  as  to  know  that,  notwithstanding 
the  conflicts  that  arise  among  men  —  the  whirlwind  and  madness 
of  party  feeling — there  yet  are  times,  as  on  the  present  occasion, 
when  passion  and  prejudice  slumber — moments,  when  old  ditier- 
ences  cease  from  troubling,  and  when  all  that  is  turbulent,  and  all 
that  is  distrustful,  are  sacrificed  to  the  generous  and  social  dictates 
of  humanity.' 

'  He  sj)oke  of  general  Jackson.  He  spoke  of  his  great  battle. 
Darkly  as  he  had  been  traduced,  deeply  as  he  had  been  injured  by 
that  man,  he  yet  hesitated  not  to  bestow  upon  him  his  full  measure  of 
patriotic  encomium.  His  feelings  rose  with  the  subject.  His  eye 
idndled.  There  was  a  moral  grandeur  in  his  look ;  and  all  who 
saw  it  felt  that  it  was  the  visible  manifestation  of  the  triumph  of 
his  nobler  feelings  over  the  dark  sense  of  wrong. 

'  At  that  moment  1  would  have  given  my  right  hand,  to  have  seen 
general  Jackson  confronted  before  his  magnanimous  opponent — 
face  to  face  with  1  he  man  whom  he  had  so  foully  injured.  Had  he  been 
there  —  under  the  eye  of  that  noble-hearted  speaker  —  every  word  of 
commendation,  every  generous  acknowledgment  of  his  services, 
would  have  fallen  upon  his  head  like  a  rain  of  fire.'  In  every  town 
which  he  visited,  the  citizens  gathered  round  him,  and  wherever  he 
turned,  a  hundred  hands  were  extended  to  clasp  his  own.  Public 
feelin<2:  flowed  after  him  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  follow  the  moving' 
moon.  Passing  through  Donaldsonville,  where  the  legislature 
of  Louisiana  was  in  session,  he  unexpectedly  entered  the  haU 
of  the  house  uf  representatives,  when  that  body,  including  speaker, 
and  members  of  both  parties,  simultaneously  rose  to  receive  turn. 
In  the  summer  of  1830,  business  called  him  to  Columbus,  the  cap- 
ital of  Ohio.     At  the  time,  a  celebration  was  had  by  the  mechanics 
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of  ihe  place  and  vicinity, at  wliicli  the  following  honorary  toast  was 
given:  'our  ineotiraable  guest,  Henry  Clay.  An  efficient  laborer 
in  support  of  the  industry  of  the  country.  Farmers  and  mechanics 
Icnoiv  Iiuio  to  ajjpreciate  his  services^ — to  which  he  responded,  in  a 
speech  which  embraced  allusions  to  his  favorite  theme,  internal 
improvements,  in  connection  with  the  hostility  of  general  Jackson  to 
them,  as  evinced  in  his  veto  of  acts  passed  by  congress,  expressive 
of  its  views  of  that  system,  and  the  established  policy  of  the  nation. 
He  vindicated  their  action,  and  proved  its  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  The  operation  of  the  tariff  he  also 
considered,  and  showed  it  sal-utary.  In  his  concluding  remarks  he 
adverted  to  his  own  circumstances.  '  Why.'  said  he, '  were  the  fires  of 
unabated  persecution  kindled  around  him?  Why  was  the  artillery 
of  the  press  incessantly  levelled  upon  him  ?  What  bad  he  done  ? 
The  history  of  his  past  life  was  before  the  people.  If  he  had  erred 
in  any  of  his  endeavors  to  subserve  the  best  interests  of  the  public, 
he  regretted  it.  His  conscience,  at  least,  did  not  reproach  him. 
And  what  was  he  doing'  to  draw"  upon  him  the  maledictions  of  his 
countrymen  ?  He  was  a  private  citizen.  He  could  exercise 
authority  over  none,  nor  had  he  any  engine  of  governmental 
patronage,  to  pervert  and  make  subservient  to  purposes  of  personal 
aggrandizement.' 

At  this  meeting  he  exposed  the  turpitude  of  the  odious  doctrines 
of  nullification,  which  had  begun  to  be  agitated  at  the  south. 

On  the  seventeenth  of  December,  1829,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  an 
address  before  the  Colonization  Society,  of  Pvcntucky,  at  Frankfort, 
in  which  the  principles  and  objects  of  that  humane  institution  were 
ably  and  eloquently  supported.  In  it,  he  alluded  pointedly  to  the 
subject  of  slavery,  surveyed  the  numerous  train  of  evils  consequent 
upon  it,  and  expressed  his  hearty  desire  to  cooperate  with  any 
society  which  would  mitigate,  lessen,  or  remove  them.  He  lin- 
gered, with  peculiar  pleasure,  upon  the  success  which  had  unex- 
pectedly crowned  the  efforts  of  the  American  Colonization  Society, 
and  declared  his  sincere  conviction,  that  it  had  most  abundant  en- 
couragement to  persevere  and  endeavor  to  redouble  its  exertions. 
'We  may  boldly  challenge  the  annals  of  human  nature,'  said  he, 
'  for  the  record  of  any  human  plan  for  the  melioration  of  the  con- 
dition or  the  advancement  of  our  race,  which  promises  more 
unmixed  good,  in  comprehensive  benevolence,  than  that  of  the 
Colonization  Society,  if  carried  into  full  operation.  Its  benevolent 
purposes  are  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  one  continent — not  to  the 
prosperity  of  a  solitary  race.  They  embrace  the  largest  two  portions 
of  the  earth,  with  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both  descriptions  of 
their  present  inhabitants,  and  the  countless  millions  of  their  poster- 
ity. The  colonists,  reared  in  the  bosom  of  this  republic,  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  blessings  which  liberty  imparts,  although  now 
unable  to  share  them,  will  carrv  a  recollection  of  them  to  benighted 
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A.(Vica.  and  light  up,  in  lime,  her  immense  territory.  And  may  we 
not  indulge  ihc  hope,  thai,  in  a  period  of  time  not  surpassing  in 
duration  that  of  our  own  colonial  and  national  existence,  we  shall 
behold  a  confederation  of  republican  states  on  the  western  shores 
of  Africa,  with  their  congress,  and  their  annual  legislatures,  thun- 
dering forth  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  causing  tyrants  to 
'tremble  on  their  thrones  I' 

Mr.  Clay  regarded  the  society,  if  jadiciousl}^  managed,  compe- 
tent to  difiuse  the  light  and  blessings  of  civilization  and  Christian- 
ity, under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  through  the  entire  vast 
regions  of  Africa ;  saying,  that  it  pi'oposed  'to  send,  not  one  or  two 
pious  members  of  Christianity,  into  a  foreign  land,  among  a  differ- 
ent and  perhaps  a  suspicious  race,  of  another  complexion,  but  to 
transport  annually,  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years,  thousands 
of  eiiicient  missionaries,  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  itself,  w^ith 
the  same  interests,  sympathies,  and  constitutions  of  the  natives,  to 
communicate  the  benefits  of  our  holy  religion,  and  of  the  arts  of 
civilization.  And  this  colony  of  missionaries  is  to  operate,  not 
alone  by  preaching  the  words  of  truth  and  revelation,  which,  how- 
ever delightful  to  the  ears  of  the  faithful  and  intelligent,  are  not 
always  comprehended  by  untutored  savages,  but  also  by  works  of 
occular  demonstration.  It  will  open  the  great  forest,  it  will  build 
up  cities,  erect  temples  for  christian  worship,  and  thus  practically 
exhibit  to  the  native  sons  of  Africa,  the  beautiful  moral  spectacle, 
and  the  superior  advantages,  of  our  religious  and  social  systems. 
In  this  unexaggerated  view  of  the  subject,  the  African  colony, 
compared  with  other  missionary  plans,  presents  the  force  and 
grandeur  of  the  noble  steamer  majestically  ascending,  and  with 
ease  subduing  the  current  of  the  Mississippi,  in  comparison  with 
the  feeble  and  tottering  canoe,  moving  slowly  among  the  reeds 
which  fringe  its  shores.  It  holds  up  the  image  of  the  resistless 
power  of  the  Mississippi  itself,  rushing  down  from  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  making  its  deep  and  broad  and  rapid 
course  through  the  heart  of  this  continent,  thousands  of  miles,  to 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  comparison  with  that  of  an  obscure  rivulet, 
winding  its  undiscernable  way  through  dark  and  dense  forests  or 
luxuriant  prairies,  where  it  is  quickly  and  forever  lost. 

'  Confiding  in  the  approving  judgment  of  Divine  Providence, 
and  conscious  of  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  our  intentions,  we 
may  fearlessly  advance  in  our  great  work.  And  when  we  shall, 
as  soon  we  must,  be  translated  from  this  into  another  existence, 
is  the  hope  presumptuous,  that  we  shall  then  behold  the  common 
Father  of  the  white  and  the  black,  the  Ruler  of  the  universe;,  cast 
his  all-seeing  eye  upon  civilized  and  regenerated  Africa,  its  culti- 
vated fields,  its  coasts  studded  with  numerous  cities,  and  adorned 
with  temples  dedicated  to  the  religion  of  his  redeeming  Son,  it? 
far-famed   Niger,   and  all   its   great  rivers,  lined  with   flourishing 
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villages,  and  navigated  by  that  wonderful  power  which  American 
genius  first  applied  ;  and  that,  after  dwelling  ^vith  satisfaction  upon 
the  glorious  spectacle,  he  will  deign  to  look  with  approbation  vipon 
us,  his  humble  instruments,  who  have  contributed  to  produce  it.' 

Mr.  Clay  believed  that  the  association  would  eventually  abolish 
slavery^  whose  existence  hov/  dee}Dly  he  deplored,  inay  be  gathered 
from  the  following  language.  '  If  I  could  be  instrumental  in 
eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of  our  country, 
and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it,  by  foreign 
nations ;  if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of  this  foul 
blot  that  revered  state  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less  beloved 
state  which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son,  /  ivouJd  not  exchang-e 
the  proud  satisfaction  luhich  I  should  enjoy,  for  the  honor  of  all  the 
triumphs  ever  decreed  to  the  most  successful  conqueror.'' 

Mr.  Clay  was  elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  Kentucky,  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  About  the  same  time, 
in  a  national  convention,  at  Baltimore,  he  was  nominated  to  the 
presidency,  in  opposition  to  general  Jackson. 

Soon  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate,  the  subject  of  the  tariff 
came  up  for  consideration,  to  which  he  gave  his  most  efficient  aid. 
The  president  avowed  his  hostility  to  protective  measures,  and  in 
consequence  of  his  great  infiuence  in  congress,  there  was  gi"eat 
danger  that  they  would  be  frittered  away,  so  as  to  impair  very  ma- 
terially their  utility,  or  be  entirely  destroyed.  The  south  began  to 
murmur  their  enmity  towards  them,  which  they  believed  operated 
against  their  interests.  They  were  violently  opposed  to  the  policy 
of  imposing  duties  on  cotton  fabrics,  which  ^vere  imported  into  the 
United  States  from  Great  Britain,  the  principal  consumer  of  her 
staple  production.  From  the  attitude  which  she  beganlo  assume, 
in  relation  to  the  protective  system,  just  ground  of  alarm  for  its 
safety  was  apprehended,  and  furnished  an  occasion  sufficiently 
critical  to  call  forth  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  mightiest  efforts.  He  en- 
deavored to  conciliate  the  south,  and  cause,  if  possible,  their  views 
to  harmonize  with  the  north.  On  the  ninth  of  January,  1832,  he 
introduced  a  resolution,  providing  that  the  existing  duties  upon 
articles  imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  not  coming  into  com- 
petition with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  in  the  United 
States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  except  the  duties  on  wines 
and  silks,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  reduced,  and  that  the  commit- 
tee on  finance  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly.  In  de- 
fence of  this  resolution,  he  made  a  speech,  powerfully  illustrating 
the  importance  to  the  whole  country  of  protective  enactments. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  reply. 
The  discussion  was  continued  several  days,  during  which,  ]\Ir. 
Clay  made  his  lirilliant  speech,  in  which  he  signally  sustained  the 
American  system  against  the  British  colonial  system.  Its  delivery 
occupied  several  days,  and  when  he  ceased,  this  masterly  produc- 
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lion  of  sound  and  argumentative  reasoning,  logical  deduction,  and 
egitimate  inference,  presented  to  the  delighted  view  of  the  friends 
of  that  system,  a  mighty  monument,  destined  to  perpetuate  its 
practical  utility,  in  connection  with  the  fame  of  the  founder,  while, 
to  the  enemies  of  that  system,  it  presented  the  impregnable  bul- 
wark of  its  defence.  Mr.  Clay's  speech,  on  this  occasion,  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  a  complete  text-book,  where  every  thing  requisite 
for  the  defence  of  protection  and  internal  improvement  may  be 
found. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  March,  Mr.  Dickerson,  from  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  reported  a  bill,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Mr.  Clay's  resolution.  1'his  was  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  embrace  the  whole  subject  of  the  tarili'. 
because  the  duties  on  articles  which  were  protected,  were  not 
reduced.  Upon  this  bill  a  sharp  debate  followed,  which  resulted  in 
its  being  laid  u]:)on  the  table.  After  being  amended,  and  variously 
ahered,  it  passed  both  houses,  and  became  a  law  in  July,  1832. 

This  bill  preserved  all  the  essential  features  and  characteristics  of 
the  protective  system  unimpaired  ;  too  much,  indeed,  to  please  the 
south.  Violently  opposed  to  any  measures  of  protection  wliich 
made  the  slightest  encroachment  upon  their  sectional  interests,  ihey 
regarded  the  provisions  of  this  bill  with  the  most  bitter  hatred.  The 
leaven  of  nullitication,  which  was  rapidly  spreading  itself  at  the 
south,  gloated  over  these,  and  derived  nev^^  strength  to  go  forth  and 
disseminate  its  invalidating  dogmas.  Its  aspect  grew  more  and 
more  menacing  every  day,  until,  at  last,  indubitable  evidences  of  an 
organized  opposition  to  this  bill  began  to  appear.  In  this,  South 
C^arolina  took  the  lead.  The  legislature  of  tliat  state  ratified  an  or- 
dinance, 'passed  by  a  state  convention  at  Columbus,  in  November. 
1832,  declaring  the  tariff  acts  unconstitutional,  and  utterly  null  and 
void.  Tlie  most  decided  determination  was  expressed,  to  disregard 
them,  and  not  a  few  were  found  insisting  upon  the  right  to  do  so. 
Measures  were  devised  to  resist  their  enforcement,  and  muniiions 
of  war  procured,  and  warlike  preparations  made  ;  the  other  southern 
states  were  invited  to  join  her ;  reports  were  put  in  circulation,  that 
Grreat  Britain  was  about  to  become  her  fast  and  firm  ally;  and  the 
lovers  of  liberty  began  to  tremble  for  the  result.  The  anti-republi- 
cans began  to  chuckle  over  the  fancied  prospect,  that  their  predic- 
tions were  about  to  be  verified  —  that  our  liberties,  our  institutions, 
and  our  union,  were  about  to  be  overwhelmed  in  utter  destruction, 
by  the  all-devouring  jaws  of  civil  war.  President  Jackson  prom})t- 
ly  issued  his  proclamation,  denouncing  the  doctrines  of  nullifica- 
tion, and  declared  that  the  entire  military  force  of  the  United  States, 
if  necessary,  should  be  employed  to  put  down  all  attempts  to 
oppose  or  resist  any  enactment  of  the  general  government.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  and  urged  them  to 
submit  to  the  laws  of  the  United   States.       His  wishes,  however, 
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were  not  heeded.  The  governor  (Mr.  liayne)  immediately  issued  a 
counter  proclamaiion,  setting  forth  the  arbitrary  measures  which  the 
federal  executive  sought  to  subject  them  to,  and  counselling  them 
to  resist  these,  even  by  force  of  arms,  if  necessary.  The  danger 
that  impended  increased  every  hour,  notwithstanding  the  bold  and 
decided  stand,  which  the  president  took  by  the  side  of  the  laws  of 
the  union.  In  this  respect  his  conduct  is  entitled  to  all  praise.  But 
it  was  not  occasioned  by  any  good  or  friendly  feehng  towards  the 
protective  system,  nor  by  any  diminution  of  his  hostility  towards  this. 
He  gave  increasing  evidence  of  his  willingness  to  contribute  to  its 
destruction,  by  yielding  to  the  rebellious  state  all  she  desired,  in 
abandoning  the  principle  of  protection.  This  had  been  distinctly 
avowed,  in  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  recommend- 
ing the  reduction  of  duties  to  a  revenue  standard,  and  on  the  twenty- 
seventh  of  December,  Mr,  Verplanck,  from  the  committee  on  '  ways 
and  means,'  reported  a  bill  which,  in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  secretary's  report,  proposed  to  reduce  the  duties  on  im- 
ported goods,  to  an  average  of  about  fifteen  per  cent,  upon  the  foreign 
valuation.  This  bill  was  designed  to  take  immediate  efl'ect,  and  to 
make  a  further  reduction  of  duties,  on  all  protected  articles,  in  March, 
1834.  Thus  the  administration  came  over  to  the  ground  which  the 
nullifiers  desired  it  to  occupy.  After  the  bill  had  been  discussed 
about  a  week,  the  president  transmitted  a  message  to  congress,  togeth- 
er with  the  abrogating  enactments  of  South  Carolina,  and  recom- 
mended the  course  he  deemed  proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to 
them.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  -was  brought 
before  the  senate  a  few  days  subsequent,  directing  coercive  measures 
to  be  employed,  in  case  of  resistance.  Matters  seemed  fast  coming  to- 
extremities.  The  disorganizers,  though  in  a  state  of  readiness,  took 
no  decisive  steps,  but  seemed  to  be  looking  for  an  adjustment  of 
the  subject  occasioning  their  disquietude,  in  a  way  to  suit  their 
peculiar  views.  But  the  prospect  that  this  would  be  accomplished, 
grew  every  day  fainter.  At  this  critical  juncture,  "when  no  source 
of  help  was  visible,  when  the  political  heavens  Avere  contiiiually 
gathering  blackness,  and  the  thunder  of  insurgency  fell  with  ap])a[- 
li ng  plainness  upon  the  ear,  Mr.  Clay  stepped  forth  to  disj^erse  the 
gloom,  and  clothe  with  the  garments  of  peace,  an  almost  distracted 
people.  He  clearly  saw,  that,  to  heal  the  breach  which  had  been 
made,  and  which  was  continually  widening,  it  was  necessary  to 
make  a  partial  retrocession  from  the  vantage  ground,  \\'hich  by  toil 
and  strife  he  had  gained,  in  relation  to  the  American  system.  To 
yield  an  inch  of  this,  of  such  vital  importance  did  he  conceive  it  to 
be  to  the  country,  was  like  allowing  the  sources  of  his  own  existence 
to  be  annihilated,  one  by  one.  But  the  salvation  of  it  depended, 
at  this  crisis,  on  making  this  reti'ogade  movement,  as  well  as  the 
peace,  and  perhaps  life,  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  people. 
Under  these  circumstances,  he  did  not  hesitate  as  to  the  course  ht 
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might  to  pursue.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had,  some  time  previous, 
cast  his  solicitous  eyes  over  the  whole  ground  ;  that  he  had  foreseen 
while  in  embryo  the  dark  elements  of  faclion  and  resistance,  and 
nullification,  and  foresaw  that  they  would  commingle,  and  ferment, 
and  finally  originate  just  such  an  emergency,  as  that  which  reared 
its  horrid  front  before  him.  Something  like  compromise  had  sug- 
gested itself  to  him,  some  weeks  previous,  while  spending  a  season 
of  leisure  with  a  relative  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  gave  the  sub- 
ject considerable  consideration,  and  digested  a  plan  suited  to  the 
extremity,  which  he  knew  would,  sooner  or  later,  arrive.  It  had 
come,  bringing  in  its  train,  remote  though  they  might  be,  consequen- 
ces which  no  patriot,  no  well-wisher  to  his  country,  could  conlem- 
plate,  without  standing  aghast.  To  avert  these,  Mr.  Clay  deemed 
it  not  only  desirable,  but  highly  obligatory  upon  those  Avho  were 
the  recipients  of  the  blessings  of  freedom.  Having  completed  his 
remedial  plan,  he  spread  it  before  the  senate  on  the  eleventh  of 
February,  iSoo,  in  the  form  of  a  compromise  bill.  This  was  the 
result  of  mature  deliberation  and  much  consultation,  bo'h  with  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  protection.  He  thought  it  expedient  to 
ascertain,  not  only  the  manner  of  its  reception,  but  of  its  operation. 
Many  of  those  whom  he  consulted  did  not  approve  of  his  plan. 
Among  these  was  Mr.  Webster.  With  him  Mr.  Clay  discussed  ihe 
provisions  thoroughly,  and  though  partially  convinced  of  its  utility, 
he  did  not  yield  it  his  entire  confidence.  Mr.  Webster's  opinion, 
carrying  with  it  great  weight,  tended  to  gather  a  pretty  formidable 
opposition  around  him  at  the  north,  while  nullification  at  the  south 
contributed  its  share.  Mr.  Clay,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to 
advance  with  great  caution  ;  to  survey  carefully  every  inch  of  ground 
he  intended  to  occupy,  previous  to  setting  foot  upon  it.  Never, 
perhaps,  was  a  bill  brought  before  congress  under  such  peculiar 
circumstances,  or  when  greater  talent  and  skill  were  needed.  The 
south  was  willing  to  be  conciliated,  but  somewhat  inclined  to 
dictate  terms.  A  hair-breadth  deviation  from  the  line  which  her  pre- 
dilection designated,  might  prove  fatal  to  his  scheme,  and  cause  the 
gathering  storm  to  pour  its  desolating  strength  upon  the  land.  As 
t''ar  as  practicable,  Mr.  Clay  ascertained  the  feelings  of  this  section 
in  relation  to  it,  and  had  several  interviews  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  and 
o'her  influential  members  from  the  south.  The  proclamation  of 
the  president  had  temporarily  diverted  their  enmity  from  the  system 
of  protection,  towards  him.  To  the  summary  and  stern  manner 
in  which  generil  .laclcson  proposed,  and  even  seemed  anxious, 
to  settle  existing  dilficulties,  there  was  a  great  and  gi'owing  repug- 
Jiance  at  the  nor  h,  and  which  operated  favorably  in  disposing  the 
south  to  embrace  any  plan  tliat  might  be  proposed,  though  it  should 
not  embody  all  the  peculiarities  of  their  views. 

Mr.  Clayton,  of  Delaware,  zealously  cooperated  with    Mr.  Clay, 
incessantly  exerting  himself  to  propagate  his  views,  and,  in  conse- 
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quence  of  hie  commanding  influence,  his  efforts  were  crowned 
with  gratifying  success.  He  was  strongly  attached  to  Mr.  Calhoun. 
and  many  other  southern  members,  and  would  often  express  hLs 
admiration  of  their  distinguished  talents  and  noble  quahties,  and 
a  desire  to  see  them  retained  in  the  service  of  their  and  his  country. 
'Noble  fellows,  Clay!  noble  fellows  I'  he  would  say.  '  AA'^e  must 
save  tliern,  if  possible;  it  will  not  do  to  let  general  Jackson  hang 
them;  the  country  needs  them;  she  cannot  spare  them  yet!'' 
Southern  members  generally  took  sides  with  Soulh  Carolina,  so 
far  as  to  consult  her  wishes  in  selecting  such  measures  as  would 
satisfy  her.  The  principle  of  home  valuation,  which  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends  insisted  upon  incorporating  with  his  compromise 
bill,  they  opposed  at  first,  but  finally  most  of  them  agreed  to  it, 
among  whom  was  Mr.  Calhoun.  When  the  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  senate,  he,  for  the  first  time,  signified  his  assent  to  that  principle, 
and  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the  patriotism  and  motives  of  IVIr 
Clay.  He  intimated,  plainly,  that  Mr.  Clay's  bill  was  calculated  to 
heal  the  wound  which  the  confederacy  had  received,  and  expressed 
the  strongest  anxiety  that  this  would  be  accomplished  without 
abandoning  a  tittle  of  the  constitutional  right  of  protection.  In  a 
debate,  which  was  protracted  several  days,  the  enemies  of  the  bill 
arrayed  against  it  all  their  power.  Mr.  Webster,  with  the  mighty 
weaj)ons  which  his  giant  intellect  w^as  capable  of  forging,  assaulted 
it  with  tremendous  vehemence.  Its  defeat  was  considered  at  one 
j^tage  of  the  discussion  as  certain.  Said  Mr.  Forsyth,  tauntiiigly, 
'■  fJie  tariff  is  at  its  last  gasp ;  no  hellebore  can  cure  ill'  '  It  contains 
nothing  hui  protection,  from  beginning  to  end,"  said  ?,Ir.  Smith,  of 
Maryland,  '  and  tlierefore  I  oppose  iV 

During  the  debate,  a  personal  difficulty  occuired  between  Mr. 
Poindexter,  of  Mississippi,  and  Mr.  Webster,  which  threatened  to 
lead  to  something  serious.  Mr.  Clay,  by  his  generous  interference, 
pacificated  the  parties,  by  bringing  about  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

The  compromise  bill  finally  was  adopted  in  the  house,  by  a 
vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  eighty-four,  and  in  the  senate, 
by  a  vote  of  twenty-nine  to  sixteen,  and  received  the  president's 
signature,  in  March,  1833.  And  thus  the  country  once  more 
breathed  freely;  the  good  and  benevolent,  who  had  clad  themselves 
in  sackcloth,  and,  in  a  posture  of  the  deepest  humiliation  and  grief, 
sat  supplicating  a  kind  Providence  to  shield  her,  in  this  her  hour 
of  imminent  ))eri!,  and  guide  her  safely  through  it,  arose  and 
])oured  out  to  Him  the  libations  of  their  gratitude.  Neither  did 
they  forget  the  instrument  which  he  had  deigned  to  employ  in 
accomplishing  her  deliverance.  Both  friends  and  foes  acknowl- 
edged his  agency  in  this.  As  in  the  setflement  of  the  Missouri 
question,  so  in  this,  he  was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  a  nation  from 
the  jaws  of  im.pending  danger,  and  perhaps  of  ruin.  The  tide  of 
popular  praise  and  profound  regard  set  towards  him  from  all  parts 
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of  it,  like  the  streams  of  gravitation  towards  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  Men  of  all  parties  contributed  to  swell  this.  Those  who 
rarely  spoke  of  him,  except  in  detracting  terms,  now  joined  heartily 
in  the  popular  cry  of  approval.  President  Tyler  was  heard  to  say, 
several  years  subsequent  to  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  in  view 
of  his  agency  in  carrying  it  through  congress,  'in  my  deliberate 
opinion,  there  was  but  one  man  who  could  have  arrested  the  then 
course  of  things  (the  tendency  of  nullification  to  dissolve  the  union), 
and  that  man  was  Henry  Clay.  It  rarely  happens  to  the  most  gifted 
and  talented  and  patriotic,  to  record  their  names  upon  the  page  of 
history,  in  characters  indelible  and  enduring.  But  if  to  have 
rescued  his  country  from  civil  war — if  to  have  preserved  the  con- 
stitution and  union  from  hazard  and  total  wTeck  —  constitute  any 
ground  for  an  immortal  and  undying  name  among  men,  then  do  1 
believe  that  he  has  ivon  for  himself  that  hig/t  renoim.  I  speak 
Mdiat  T  do  know,  for  I  was  an  actor  in  the  scenes  of  that  perilous 
period.  When  he  rose  in  the  senate  chamber,  and  held  in  his 
hand  the  olive  branch  of  peace,  I,  who  had  not  known  what  envy 
was  before,  envied  him.  I  was  proud  of  him  as  my  fellow  coun- 
tryman, and  still  prouder  that  the  slashes  of  Hanover.,  within  the 
limit  of  my  old  district,  gave  him  birth.' 

The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  expressions  of  praise  and 
regard,  for  his  eminent  services  rendered,  in  connection  with  intro- 
ducing those  wise  and  sanative  provisions  which  poured  the  balm 
of  peace  into  the  lacerated  hearts  of  an  afflicted  people.  Probably 
they  were  never  more  united  in  any  one  measure,  than  in  that  of 
expressing  their  gratitude  to  Mr.  Clay,  for  his  successful  interfer- 
ence. And  well  did  he  merit  it.  The  task  which  he  performed 
vv^as  no  easy  one.  It  cost  an  amount  of  mental  labor  which  can- 
not be  easily  estimated.  Many  sleepless  nighls  were  passed  in 
exhausting  thought,  in  revolving  in  his  mind  the  subject,  in  all  its 
aspects  and  details,  with  an  anxiety  to  devise  some  remedy  that 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  case,  that  drank  up  the  very 
sources  of  his  existence.  It  required  the  mightiest  eifort  of  his 
great  and  varied  powers,  to  prevent  its  strangulation  at  its  incep- 
tion. AVhile  in  the  hands  of  the  committee,  its  enemies  endeav- 
ored to  cause  the  impression  to  be  received,  that  the  bill,  as  designed 
by  Mr.  Clay,  could  not  pass ;  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  chance 
of  its  success ;  and  several  members  of  the  committee  were  deter- 
mined that  it  should  not  be  reported  to  the  senate  in  any  form,  an<] 
were  more  than  once  on  the  point' of  abandoning  their  places  1o 
secure  this.  'Gentlemen,'  Mr.  Clay  w^ould  say,  'this  subject  has 
been  committed  to  us,  and  we  must  not  dismiss  it  in  this  manner ; 
it  is  om-  duty  to  report  it  in  some  shape,  and  it  shall.,  at  all  cvenis, 
be  reported.''  It  appeared  subsequently,  from  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
PTugh  L.  White,  on  whom  the  duty  of  selecting  the  committee 
devolved,  that  g-eneral  Jackson  had,  in  person,  nrg-ed  him  to  choose 
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,s?/cA  members  as  were  friendly  to  Mr.  VerplancWs  bill.,  and  conse- 
quently hostile  to  Mr.  Clay^s.  It  is  matter  of  great  surprise,  that, 
under  such  circumstances,  it  should  have  passed  at  all,  except  with 
the  entire  abandonment  of  protection.  More  than  sleepless  vigi- 
lance was  requisite,  to  bring  it  safely  out  from  beneath  the  uplifted 
arms  of  a  powerful  party,  led  on  by  the  executive  himself,  and 
place  it  on  the  statute  book  of  the  nation.  Columbus  hardly 
encountered  fiercer  storms,  or  braved  greater  dangers,  in  discovering 
America,  than  Mr.  Clay  in  originating,  sustaining,  and  con- 
sumiAating,  a  .measure  that  resulted  in  the  preservation  of  a  great 
portion  of  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Avorst  of  all  human 
enemies,  civil  war.  Well  did  he  deserve,  then,  ihe  meed  of  praise 
which  its  inhabitants  unanimously  accorded  to  him.  Most  right- 
eous Avas  their  decision,  in  relation  to  his  motives  —  that  they  were 
unimpeachably  pure.  In  these  days  of  political  degeneracy,  it  is 
refreshing  to  look  back  and  suffer  one's  vision  to  rest  upon  thai 
spot  on  which  he  planted  his  feet,  and  fought  his  glorious,  patriotic 
battle;  their  prints  are  still  seen;  they  have  gathered  greenness 
with  the  lapse  of  years,  presaging  that  the  floods  and  storms  of 
time  will  never  obliterate  or  mar  them. 

We  have  before  alluded  to  Mr.  Clay's  indomitable  adhesion  to 
principle,  that  no  party  or  selfish  consideration  could  induce  him 
for  a  moment  to  swerve  from  it.  This  led  him  to  act  for  the  good 
of  his  whole  country,  and  never  to  act.,  while  a  member  of  her 
councils,  unless  an  occasion  when  that  was  at  stake  arose.  We 
have  searched  long,  but  in  vain,  for  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We 
have  examined,  with  great  care,  his  public  character,  as  spread  out 
upon  the  records  of  the  nation,  and  solemnly  declare  our  belief, 
that  none,  either  expressed  or  implied,  exists.  If,  in  relation  to  his 
public  career,  we  were  asked, '  what  is  its  most  prominent  character- 
istic ? '  we  should  unhesitatingly  xe\Ay.ipurity  of  motive.  AVe  believe, 
in  reference  to  this,  that  he  stands  on  a  moral  eminence,  high 
enough  to  command  a  view  of  the  globe.  So  prominent  does 
this  appear,  the  more  it  is  examined,  the  conviction  cannot  be 
resisted,  that,  in  all  his  public  action,  of  which  his  country  was  the 
object,  his  desire  to  act  right  was  stronger  than  that  of  life  itself. 
Says  one  of  his  personal  friends,  '  on  one  occasion  he  did  me  the 
honor  to  send  for  and  consult  with  me,  in  reference  to  a  step  he 
was  about  to  take.  After  stating  what  he  proposed,  I  suggested, 
whether  there  would  not  be  danger  in  it,  whether  such  a  course 
\\"ould  not  injure  his  own  prospects,  as  ^vell  as  those  of  the  whig 
party  in  general.'  His  reply  was,  '  I  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask 
what  might  be  the  efiects  of  the  proposed  movement  on  my  pros- 
pects, BUT  WHETHER  IT  IS  RIGHT ;  /  ivoukl  rather  be  right  than 
be  president.'  A  noble  sentiment!  and  would  it  were  more  com- 
mon among  politicians. 

The  compromise  act  was  intended  to  expire  in  1842,  to  which 
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ime  it   provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties,  when  twenty 
per  centum  should  be  the  rate  until  otherwise  regulated  by  law. 

Soon  afler  the  adjournment  of  congress,  accompanied  by  a  por- 
tion of  his  family,  Mr.  Clay  took  a  long-contemplated  tour  to  the 
eastern  cities.     This  gave  the  people  an  opportunity  of  beholding 
the  great  find   successful  champion  of  their  rights,  and  in  many 
instances  of  tendering  to  him  their  thanks.     His  whole  route  was 
like  the  movement  of  some  mighty  conqueror  —  almost  one  un- 
broken   triumphal    procession.     He  was   taken    into    the  arms  of 
popular  favor,   as  soon  as  he   stepped  from  the    threshold  of  his 
dwelling,  and  hardly  sufiered  to  alight,  until  they  had  returned  him 
thilher.^     He  was  escorted  into  all  the  principal  places  through 
which  he  passed,  with  the  highest  possible  respect.     At  New  York, 
every   demonstration    of  gratitude    and  rejoicing  welcomed    him. 
An  immense  throng  of  gentlemen  on  horseback,  escorted  him  to 
his  lodgings.      The  governor's  room  in  the  city  hall,  v\^as  appro- 
priated to  his  use,  and  was  crowded  by  a  constant  succession   of 
visiters.      All  parties  seemed  to  vie  with  each   other  in  devising 
and  presenting  the  most  fitting  testimonials  of  regard.     Through 
the  eastern   states,   his   reception  was  marked  with  every  token  of 
esteem  ;  their  inhabitants  rose  up  from  their  occupations,  almost 
like  one  person,  to  do  him  homage.     For  a  season,  their  spindles, 
shuttles,  and  manufacturing  establishments,  ceased    operation,  in 
honor  of  the  presence  of  their  defender.     Arrived  at  Boston,  whose 
population  had  been  anticipating  and  preparing  for  his  arrival,  the 
enthusiasm  which  had  been  swelling  and   increasing  and  accom- 
panying  his    progress,  was  given    back  from    Faneuil    hall    and 
Bunker  hill,  in  echoes  that  reverberated  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the 
country.      The   young  men  of  that  city  presented  him  a  pair  of 
superb  silver  pitchers,  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  ounces  ; 
committees   waited    on    and  addressed    him ;    and   invitations    to 
puVjlic  festivals   on    his    account  were  numerous.     On  his  return, 
after  visiting  Troy  and  Albany,  his  reception  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore,  and  other  places,  was,  if  possible,  more  enthusi- 
astic than  it  was  when  he  passed  through  them  on  his  way  east. 
He   was   released   from  the   'bondage'  of  the  people's   favor,  in 
season  for  him  to  renew  his  efforts  in  vindicating  their  privileges 
and  their  liberties. 

The  policy  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay  in  disposing  of  the  public 
lands,  rendered  him  a  fit  subject  for  the  continuance  of  that  favor 
which  the  people  had  lavished  so  unsparingly  upon  him,  and  a 
target  for  his  enemies  to  give  fresh  specimens  of  their  skill  in  archery. 
The  question  came  up  in  this  manner.     IMr.  Bibb,  of  Kentucky, 

*  In  one  of  ihe  many  speeches  which  he  made  during  his  journey,  he  thus  alludes 
to  the  tenderness  with  which  he  was  treated.  '  I  was  taken  into  custody,  mad-e 
captive  of,  but  phiced  withal  in  such  delightful  bondage,  that  I  could  find  no  strength  and 
no  desire  to  break  away  from  it.' 
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Oil  the  hvcnty-second  of  March,  1832,  moved  to  reduce  the  price 
of  public  lauds,  aud  Rlr.  Eobiusou,  of  Illinois,  the  propriety  of 
ceding  them  to  the  several  states  in  which  they  were  located.  The 
administration  party  managed  to  have  this  quesdon  referred 
(l hough  with  manifest  impropriety)  to  the  committee  on  maniffac' 
iurcs.  This  they  did  with  the  obvious  inlent  of  perplexing  Mr. 
CJay,  \^^ho  was  a  member  of  that  commillee.  They  kmew  his 
prompt  and  decided  manner;  that  he  would  not  die^miss  ihe  ques- 
tion, without  taking  some  definite  action.  They  knew,  also,  that 
local  prejudices  and  interests  were  so  deeply  involved  in  it,  as  to 
make  its  consideration  peculiarly  difficult,  and  to  bring  down 
upon  the  agent  of  its  adjustment,  the  loud  displeasure  of  that 
section,  whose  interests  must,  in  a  measure,  from  its  very  nature, 
be  sacrificed.  Their  only  motive  was  to  impau  his  popularity 
with  the  east,  if  he  suffiered  their  interest  to  be  transferred  to 
the  west,  and  with  the  latter,  if  he  made  provision  for  its 
maintenance.  To  a  narrow-minded  politician,  this  subject  w"ould 
have  presented  a  dilemma,  but  to  Mr.  Clay  none  at  all.  He  gave 
his  enemies  fresh  and  most  overwhelming  evidence,  of  the  utter 
fruitlessness  of  appealing  to  what  scarcely  existed  within  him  — 
to  his  cupiditij.  He  would  not  deviate  a  hair  from  the  path  of 
rectitude,  to  accept  the  highest  gift  which  the  nation  could  confer. 
Its  reference  to  the  committee  on  manufactures  he  knew  to  be, 
and  pronounced,  highly  irregular,  as  well  as  improper,  yet  it 
had  been  made,  and  for  one  he  was  resolved  not  to  shrink  from 
the  duty  of  examining  it.  He  therefore  took  up  the  subject,  and 
according  to  his  notion  of  equity  and  justice  to  ail  in  any  way 
interested  in  the  disposal  of  the  public  domain,  framed  his  noted 
'land  bill,'  of  which  the  following  is  a  synopsis.  It  provided,  that, 
after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  1832,  twelve  and  a  half  per 
centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  within 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  and  Mississippi,  should 
be  paid  to  them  independent  of  what  they  were  entitled  to  according 
to  the  terms  of  their  admission  into  the  confederacy.  This  was  to 
be  appropriated  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement  and  educa- 
tion, under  the  supervision  of  iheir  several  legislatures.  The 
remainder  of  the  proceeds  was  to  be  distributed  among  all  the 
slates  in  proportion  to  their  representative  population,  for  similar 
purposes,  and  under  similar  control,  or  in  liquidation  of  any 
debt  contracted  in  making  internal  improvement. 

Tlie  act  was  to  continue  five  years,  except  in  case  of  war. 
Addifional  provisions  were  to  be  made  for  any  new  state  that 
might  be  admitted  during  its  continuance. 

The  minimum  price  of  the  lands  was  not  to  be  increased,  and 
iot  less  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  per  annum  to  be  applied  in 
completing  the  public  surveys.  Land  offices  were  to  be  discon- 
tinued, where  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  them  should  not  be 
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sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  continuani^e,  and  that 
certain  designated  quantities  of  land  should  be  granled  to  six  of 
the  new  states,  not  to  be  sold  at  a  less  than  the  minimum  price  of 
lands  sold  by  the  United  Stales. 

Such  was  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  great  was  the 
astonishment  of  the  administration  party  in  view  of  its  munificent 
provisions,  and  that  exemphiry  impartiality,  which  consulted  the 
interests  of  all  sections  of  tlie  country  alike.  Being  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  ihey  had  confidently  expected  that  he  would 
make  such  a  disposition  of  the  question  as  to  secure  the  support 
of  all  the  western  states,  or,  at  least,  so  manage  as  to  make  it  bear 
favorably  on  his  election.  Great,  therefore,  was  their  astonish- 
ujent,  in  subjecting  his  bill  to  theu  microscopic  scrutiny,  in  not 
being  able  to  find  the  remotest  reference  to  self]  not  the  slightest 
looking  towards  the  presidency,  and  great  was  their  disappointment 
also.  They  had  tried  various  schemes  to  destroy  his  popularity, 
without  success,  and,  thinking  that  he  would  reason  on  this  subject 
as  tkeij  themselves,  concluded  that  he  would  become  entangled  in 
their  snare.  They  almost  began  to  chuckle  over  the  anticipated 
cry  of  'bargain'  and  'corruption,'  with  which  they  should  be  able 
to  fill  the  land,  on  the  appearance  of  his  bill.  Great  was  their 
disappointment,  therefore,  when  his  sterling  integrity,  his  purity  of 
intention,  appeared  in  their  place. 

On  the  twentieth  of  June,  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  was  taken  up  by 
the  senate.  He  exerted  himself  nobly  in  its  defence,  and  was 
opposed  by  Mr.  Benton,  who,  together  with  other  administration 
men,  strenuously  supported  the  policy  of  reducing  the  price  of  a 
part  of  the  public  lands,  and  of  surrendering  the  remainder  to  the 
states  in  which  they  lie. 

Efforts  were  made  to  postpone  and  amend  the  bill,  but  it  was  so 
ably  enforced,  and  the  objections  to  it  so  completely  refuted,  that  it 
passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty  to  eighteen,  on  the  third  of 
July.  The  house,  in  regard  to  some  of  its  provisions,  disagreed, 
and  this  circumstance  enabled  its  enemies  to  postpone  its  consider- 
ation, until  December,  next  following,  by  a  vote  of  ninety-one 
to  eighty-eight.  At  the  next  session  it  was  taken  up  and  passed, 
by  votes  of  twenty-four  to  twenty  in  the  senate,  and  ninety-six  to 
forty  in  the  house,  and  sent  to  the  president  for  his  signtiture. 
Had  he  returned  it  immediately,  even  with  his  veto,  it  would  have 
become  a  law,  according  to  the  constitution,  requiring  a  vote  of  two 
thirds;  but,  unfortunately  for  the  country,  the  president's  constitu- 
tional privilege  of  retaining  bills  a  designated  length  of  time,  did 
not  expire  until  after  the  adjournment  of  congress,  which  gave 
general  Jackson  an  opportunity  of  taking  the  business  of  legisla- 
tio)i  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  which  he  eagerly  embraced — 
to  trample  this  bill,  as  Mr.  Benton  exultingly  said,  'under  his  big 
foot,'  ahhough   !ic   knew  it  expressed  the  obvious  wishes  of  the 
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people.  He,  therefore,  kept  the  bill,  until  the  comi;iiencement  of 
the  next  session,  (tifth  of  December,  1833,)  when  he  returned  it  to 
ihe  house,  with  his  objections.  He  regarded  Mr.  Clay's  proposition 
of  giving  a  certain  per  centage  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
to  the  states  in  which  they  were  located,  as  an  'indirect  and 
undisguised  violation  of  the  pledge  given  by  congress  to  the  slates 
before  a  single  cession  was  made,  abrogating  the  condition  on 
which  some  of  the  states  came  into  the  union,  and  setting  at 
nought  the  terms  of  cession  spread  upon  the  face  of  every  gi'ant, 
under  which  the  title  of  that  portion  of  the  public  lands  are  held 
by  the  federal  government.'  In  close  connection  with  his  objection 
to  surrendering  a  jxirL  of  the  public  domain  to  the  several  stales, 
as  mentioned,  came  his  proposal  to  yield  them  the  whole.  To 
grant  them  a  part,  would  be  unconstitutional ;  but  to  gi-aiit  them 
(he  ivhole,  v/oald  be  constitutional.  This  reasoning  is  perfecily 
sui  g-eneris ;  presenting  a  singular  specimen  of  logic  and  coiisis- 
tenc/j  united.  It  behoved  the  president  to  support  his  velo  by 
some  prop,  but  no  person  supposed  he  would  select  such  a  crooked 
and  frail  one.  The  fact  that  he  did,  shows  how  long  and  tedious 
must  have  been  his  wanderings  through  the  political  forest,  with  his 
executive  axe  upon  his  shoulder,  in  search  of  a  siraight  and  firm 
one.  The  truth  of  the  whole  matter  probably  is,  that  the  veto 
originated  more  from  his  personal  hostility  to  Mr.  Clay  himself, 
than  from  any  valid  constitutional  objection  to  his  land  bill.  This 
view  of  the  subject  receives  strong  confirmation,  by  a  reference  to 
his  message  of  December  fourth,  1832.  In  this,  the  president 
specificallij  recommended  the  basis  of  just  such  a  bill  as  that  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Clay.  Stubborn  facts  justify  us  in  saying,  that  if 
the  same  bill,  containing  the  same  provisions,  had  been  introduced 
and  advocated  by  Mr.  Benton,  or  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  indeed  by  any 
ardent  supporter  of  the  administration,  the  veto  never  would  have 
been  thought  of.  But  it  was  presented  by  a  hated  hand;  a  hand, 
lhat,  in  the  estimation  of  the  president,  polluted  every  thing  it 
louched,  and  he  indignantly  spurned  its  contents  to  the  dust;  a 
hand  respecting  which  he  was  always  ready  to  ask,  '  can  any 
r;ooi)  THING  come  out  of  it?'  There  is  too  much  ti'uth  in  the 
remark  that  has  been  made  of  him,  both  by  his  friends  and  foes, 
thousands  of  times  —  'Ae  icoidd  have  every  thing  his  oivn  ivay^ 

But,  though  defeated  by  the  despotic  will  of  one  man,  Mr.  Clay 
was  not,  and  could  not  be,  silenced  by  it.  While  he  had  slreni^th 
to  stand  up  in  the  councils  of  his  country,  he  resolved  to  stand  firmly 
by  the  side  of  her  rights,  and  paralyze,  if  possible,  ihe  hand  uplift- 
ed to  infringe  them.  Though  not  a  participator  in  those  scenes  of 
blood  and  carnage,  in  which  her  broad  and  beautiful  fields  were 
won,  yet  his  sympathizing  heart  too  vividly  portrayed  the  floods  of 
lears,  and  treasure,  and  anguish,  which  the  eastern  states  poured  out 
in  perfeciing  their  title  papers,  to   sit  tamely  down    and  see   them 
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(lefrauded  of  their  inlerest  in  these.  The  tombs  of  their  heroes  M^ho 
Icil  ill  these  struggles,  ^^'ould  cry  aloud  for  vengeance,  if  lie  sealed  his 
mouth,  and  hid  himself,  when  he  saw  the  robber  approaching.  No  I 
Henry  Clay  was  not  the  man  to  act  thus ;  his  country's  rights  were 
//i5  rights,  her  wishes  A/5  wishes,  and  he  would  maintain  the  formei', 
and  consult  the  latter,  at  any  cost.  The  '  big  foot,'  therefore,  of 
general  JacUson,  though  it  ruthlessly  'trampled'  on  his  work,  dared 
not 'trample'  on  him,  and  he  vigorously  set  about  exposing  the 
fallacy,  and  puerility,  even,  of  the  president's  reasons  for  his  veto. 
This  he  did  in  a  report  which  he  submitted  to  the  senate,  from  the 
commiltee  on  public  lands,  May  second,  1S34,  with  special  reference 
to  the  return  of  the  land  bill.  Subsequently,  from  time  to  time, 
iluring  several  years,  efforts  Avere  made  to  wrest  the  public  domain 
from  its  rightful  owners,  which  Mr.  Clay  successfully  resisted,  and 
finally  succeeded  in  placing  it  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  were 
bent  upon  its  plunder,  giving  to  each  section  of  the  country  its 
equitable  share  in  it.  His  exertions  in  accomplishing  this  have 
established  a  foundation  for  his  fame  to  rest  upon,  as  immovable 
as  the  hills  which  tliey  protected,  and  which  shall  endure  as  long 
as  the  verdure  which  clothes  them  shall  be  an  object  of  grateful 
contemplation. 

In  1831-32,  Mr.  Van  Burcn's  nomination  as  minister  to  England 
came  before  the  senate  for  confirmation.  Mr.  Clay  opposed  it,  on 
the  ground  of  that  gentleman's  anti-republican  conduct  in  giving, 
while  secretary  of  state,  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane.  In  these  he 
not  only  manifested  a  desire  to  attach  unnecessary  blame  to  the 
United  States,  in  their  intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  but  unjustly 
disparaged,  in  the  eyes  of  that  power,  the  preceding  administration. 
He  stated,  that  its  acts  had  induced  England  to  Vvithhold  from  them 
certain  privileges,  which  it  otherwise  would  have  extended  to  them. 
On  the  objectionable  portions  of  these  instructions,  Mr.  Clay  ani- 
madverted with  merited  severity.  '  According  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,' 
said  he,  'on  our  side  all  ivas  ivrong — on  the  British  side  all  loas 
rig'Jit.  We  brought  forward  nothing  but  claims  and  pretensions  ; 
the  British  government  asserted,  on  the  other  hand,  a  clear  and 
incontestible  right.  We  erred,  in  too  tenaciously  and  too  long 
insisting  upon  our  pretensions,  and  not  yielding  at  once  to  the  force 
of  just  demands.  And  Mr.  McLane  was  commanded,  to  avail 
himself  of  all  the  circumstances  in  his  power  to  mitigate  our  offence, 
and  to  dissuade  the  British  government  from  allowing  their  feelings, 
justly  incurred  by  the  past  conduct  of  the  party  driven  from  power, 
to  have  an  adverse  influence  towards  the  American  party  now  in 
power.  Sir,  was  that  becoming  language,  from  one  independent 
nation  to  another?  Was  it  proper  in  the  mouth  of  an  American 
minister?  Was  it  in  conformity  with  the  high,  unsullied,  and 
dignified  character  of  our  previous  diplomacy?  Was  it  nov,  on 
the  contrary,  the  language  of  an  humble  vassal  to  a  proud  and 
VOL.  I.         22 
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haughty  lord  ?     Was  it  not  prostrating  and  degrading  the  American 
eagle  before  the  British  lion  ? ' 

The  nomination  was  rejected  in  the  senale  by  the  casting  "vote 
of  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  vice  president.  IMr.  Clay's  opposition  to  it 
was  based  upon  grounds  purely  national  —  on  a  desire  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  his  country's  character.  It  was  fair  for 
him,  and  for  every  oiie,  to  infer,  that  the  spirit  of  cringing  obsequious- 
ness which  ]\ir.  Van  Buren  evinced,  in  framing  instructions  for  a 
ibreign  minister,  would  display  itself  before  the  court  of  St.  James, 
in  acts  as  humiliating  to  her  feelings  as  derogatory  to  her  honor; 
in  a  word,  that  he  would  take  the  \ov,r  attitude  of  the  parasite,  and 
not  the  erect  position  of  the  high-minded  representative  of  an 
independent  and  mighty  nation.  How  could  Mr.  Clay's  course 
have  been  otherwise?  Viewed  with  the  eye  of  a  partisan,  it  may 
be  deemed  impolitic;  it  may  have  contributed  more  than  any 
thing  else  to  elevate  Mi\  Van  Buren  to  the  presidency,  by  recom- 
mending him  more  strongly  to  the  favor  of  his  party,  as  the  victim 
of  political  persecution.  Party  politics,  however,  had  nothing  to 
do  in  determining  Mr.  Clay's  action  ;  this  was  not  the  result  of  the 
consultations  of  any  clique,  nor  the  product  of  any  part}^  machinery; 
it  was  the  offspring  of  his  prompt,  spcntanecus,  and  unqualified 
obedience  to  his  country's  mandate.  He  was  never  found 
grovelling  among  the  dingy  kennels  and  fJthy  sewers  of  party 
cabal,  seeking  the  performance  of  some  dirty  job;  for  his  country, 
his  whole  country,  gave  him  too  much  and  too  honorable  employ- 
ment to  allow  him  any  leisure  for  this,  had  he  been  thus  inclined. 
We  have  seen  that  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  develope  the  resour- 
ces of  his  country  to  their  greatest  possible  extent,  and  to  cause 
the  tide  of  prosperity  to  flow  unremittingly  into  the  depositaries  of 
her  treasures ;  and  he  possessed  the  abilities  requisite  to  accomplish 
both,  if  these  could  have  been  suitably  directed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  for  them  to  be  almost 
constantly  employed  in  beating  off  those  who  were  determined  to 
lay  violent  hands  on  her  facilities  and  riches.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  erecting  new  political  edifices,  his  time  was  incessantly  occupied 
in  preventing  her  enemies  from  tearing  down  those  that  were 
already  established.  These,  he  fought  and  belabored  to  the  last, 
and  plucked  from  their  ravenous  jaws  many  fair  portions  of  his 
country's  possessions.  But  it  needed  more  than  human  aid  to 
overthrow  their  now  combined  and  embattled  forces.  We  have 
reached  the  period  rendered  memorable  by  their  ruthless  ravages, 
the  darkest  and  most  disgraceful  of  our  history — chronicling  the 
vilest  acts  of  those  in  power,  and  the  noblest  deeds  of  those  out  of 
power.  Hitherto,  in  tracing  the  public  career  of  Mr.  Clay,  our 
path  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  smooth  and  flowery ;  but  now  it 
is  to  become  rugged  and  thorny,  for  we  have  arrived  at  the  border 
of  the  great   desert   of  our  political   annals  —  a  region   of  ruin, 
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covered  with  the  black  monuments  of  political  depravity  and 
unprincipled  faction  —  a  region  we  would  gladly  avoid,  did  not 
our  jiath  lead  across  it,  which  v/e  enter  reluctantly,  and  with  feelings 
not  unlike  those  of  the  traveller  who  has  journeyed  through 
an  enlightened  country,  beautilied  by  art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  is  about  to  pass  into  one  destitute  of  the  conveniences  and 
necessaries  of  civilization.  As  he  pauses  and  turns  to  take  a  last 
look  of  the  beauty  of  the  former,  before  he  plunges  into  the  gloom 
and  dreariness  of  the  latter,  so  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  bright 
region  behind,  before  entering  the  dismal  one  before  us.  The 
vision  is  cheered  by  a  vast  country,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of 
high  prosperity,  with  its  various  departments  organized  and 
governed  with  the  most  scrupulous  fidelity,  and  with  strict  regard 
for  tlie  interests  of  those  for  whom  they  were  established.  No 
evils  are  seen  to  exist,  except  such  as  are  incident  to  the  most 
wisely  regulated  human  institutions.  On  all  sides  we  behold  a 
population  harmonious  and  happy,  pursuing  their  different  voca- 
tions without  clashing  or  defection,  or  rejoicing  over  the  rewards 
of  honest  and  judicious  industry.  The  great  sources  of  their  thrift, 
and  most  conspicuous  features  of  their  country,  are  the  broad, 
deep,  and  crystalline  streams  of  agriculture,  commerce,  currency, 
and  domestic  manufactures,  with  its  noble  tributary,  internal  im- 
provement. These  meander  throughout  its  whole  extent^  deposit 
their  sweet  waters  at  every  man's  dwelling,  and  make  the  whole 
land  vocal  with  innocent  mirth  and  pure  enjoyment.  Such  was 
the  condition  of  the  country  through  which  we  have  just  journeyed, 
and,  had  we  leisure,  would  gladly  linger  to  enumerate  more  partic- 
ularly the  benefits  and  blessings  which  the  enriching  influences  of 
those  magnificent  streams  generated  ;  but  we  must  hasten  to  trace 
their  progress  in  the  country  before  us.  Previously,  however,  to 
commencing  our  cheerless  march,  let  us,  from  our  lofty  position, 
survey  their  appearance,  after  they  enter  its  lonely  v.alds  and  bar- 
rens. According  to  a  universal  and  fundamental  law  of  nature, 
their  magnitude  should  be  greatly  increased,  but  they  present  an 
instance  of  its  suspension,  for  some  have  dwindled  to  mere  rills, 
and  some  have  entirely  disappeared,  while  others,  encountering 
some  unnatural  impediments,  have  become  dammed  up,  and 
inundated  immense  tracts  with  their-  waters,  which  stagnate  and 
pollute  the  atmosphere  Vvdth  noxious  vapors.  The  appearance  of 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants,  is  sickening  to  behold.  The 
former,  broken,  uncouth,  and  uncultivated,  looks  as  tnough  it 
were  laboring  under  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens.  Among  the 
latter,  commotion,  confusion,  and  disorder,  prevail.  Thei-e  is  an 
abundance  of  action,  but  it  is  that  of  desperation  and  excitement, 
but  it  is  perfectly  veneficial.  A  noble  few  seem  to  be  struggling 
virtuously  against  a  tide  of  ruin  and  excess ;  but  the  great  mass 
appear  to  be  in  the  hot  pursuit  of  the  wildest  schemes  that  human 
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imagination  ever  invented,  trampling  upon  all  order  and  restraint, 
diffusing  the  wildest  intoxication  through  every  department  of 
public  and  private  life,  and  making  them  the  rendezvous  of  the 
worst  evils  known  or  named  among  men.  The  causes  of  these 
singular  phenomena,  a  brief  recital  of  facts,  as  connected  with 
the  subject  of  our  memoir,  will  explain ;  to  gather  which,  we  must 
enter  the  territory  whose  condition  we  have  been  anticipating. 
The  first  that  we  notice  is  the  policy  of  general  Jackson  towards 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  —  an  institution  which  he  found  in 
most  prosperous  circumstances,  and  answering  every  expectation 
that  could  be  reasonably  entertained  in  relation  to  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  pronounced  by  the  best  financiers  sound  and  safe. 
Nevertheless,  soon  after  entering  upon  his  official  duties,  he  com- 
menced his  'humble  efforts'  at  improving  its  condition,  which, 
however,  aimed  at  nothing  m.ore  nor  less  than  making  it  subservient 
to  party  interests.  Attempts  were  made  to  accomplish  this,  which, 
however,  proved  utterly  abortive ;  the  president  of  the  bank  reply- 
ing to  them,  that  its  management  should  not  be  in  any  way 
connected  with  politics,  and  that  the  position  which  it  should 
maintain,  would  be  that  of  a  faithful  and  impartial  friend  to  the 
government,  and  not  that  of  a  party  or  government  politician. 
Enticement  proving  unsuccessful,  resort  was  then  had  to  threats, 
which,  however,  failed  of  their  effect.  President  Jackson,  in  his 
first  message,  commenced  paving  the  way  for  the  destruction  of 
the  bank-,  by  causing  the  impression  to  be  received  that  it  was 
unsound,  and  that  the  people  questioned  the  constitutionality  and 
expediency  of  the  law  by  which  it  was  established.  In  his  second 
message  he  intimates  the  same,  and  makes  such  allusions  to  the 
veto  power  as  to  show  that  he  designed  to  employ  it,  unless  his 
own  peculiar  views  should  be  consulted  in  renewing  the  charter  of 
the  bank.  In  his  third  message  he  takes  similar  ground  in  relation 
to  it,  but  says  he  'leaves  the  subject  to  the  investigation  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives.'  This  was  promptly  made,  and 
resulted  in  rechartering  the  bank,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  seven  to  eighty-five  in  the  house,  which  was  as  promptly  vetoed 
by  him.  In  his  veto  message  is  the  following  remarkable  passage. 
'  //'  tJte  executive  had  been  called,  on  to  furnish  the  project  of  a 
national  hank,  the  duty  roovld  have  been  cheerfully  performed.'' 

In  the  senate,  Mr.  Clay  met  the  veto  in  a  becoming  manner, 
and  denounced  its  absurd  doctrines  in  the  most  faithful  manner. 
On  this  occasion  he  gave  a  full  expose  of  his  views  respecting  it; 
proving  its  spirit  at  variance  with  our  institutions,  and  expressed 
himself  decidedly  in  favor  of  permanently  limiting  its  exercise. 
The  most  absurd  of  its  dogmas  related  to  expounding  the  consti- 
Jntion,  which  declared  that  every  public  officer  might  interi:)ret  it 
as  he  ]ileased.  This  called  forth  one  of  Mr.  Clay's  most  impetuous 
bursts  of  eloquence,     '  I  conceive,'  said  he,  'with  great  deference. 
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that  the  president  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath  to 
support  llie  constitution  of  the  United  States.  No  one  swears  to 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is  in 
truth.  All  men  are  bound  to  obey  the  laws  —  of  which  the  consti- 
tution is  supreme  —  but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  understand 
them,  or  as  tliey  are  ?  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited 
and  controlled  by  the  measure  of  information  — in  other  words,  if 
the  party  is  bound  to  obey  the  constitution  only  as  he  understands 
it  —  what  would  be  the  consequence?  There  would  be  general 
disorder  and  confusion  throughout  every  branch  of  administration., 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  offices  —  universal  yiullification.'' 

The  insinuations  and  charges  of  the  president  led  to  a  rigid 
examination  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank,  which  showed  its  assets  to 
exceed  its  liabilities,  by  more  than  forty  mi/lions  of  dolkirs.  So 
perfectly  safe  did  congress  consider  the  public  deposits  in  its  vaults, 
that  the  house  passed  a  vote,  of  one  hundred  and  nine  to  forty-six, 
expressive  of  their  belief  of  their  safety.  Not  the  shadow  of 
evidence  was  adduced,  to  give  the  slightest  coloring  of  truth  to  the 
assumptions  of  the  president,  or  that  there  was  any  necessity  for 
augmenting  the  '■limited  poioers^  (as  he  termed  them)  of  the 
secrefar/j  of  the  treasury  over  the  public  money.  But  general 
Jackson  had  declared  its  continuance  in  the  bank  dangerous, 
and  he  seemed  determined  on  acting  as  though  it  were  in  fact  the 
case.  It  was  requisite  for  him  to  have  some  justifying  pretext  for 
the  arbitrary  measure  he  designed  to  adopt,  in  subverting  that 
noble  institution;  hence,  his  hints  of  the  unconstitutionality  and 
inexpediency  of  its  existence,  and  the  unsafety  of  the  people's 
money  in  its  vaults;  but  these  were  now  merged  in  direct  attack. 
He  succeeded  in  withdrawing  from  them  the  public  deposits  — 
Ru  act  that  spread  panic,  embarrassment,  and  unparalleled  distress, 
through  the  country,  and  was  the  great  prolific  cause  of  causes,  of 
all  the  evils  with  which  it  was  subsequently  visited.  This  act,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  was  the  presidents,  although  it  was  per- 
formed through  the  instrumentality  of  Mr.  Taney,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  who  executed  the  unconstitutional  bidding  of  the 
president,  for  decidedly  refusing  to  execute  which,  two  previous 
secretaries,  Messrs.  McLane  and  Duane,  he  had  removed.  Indeed, 
in  his  message  of  1833,  he  distinctly  avowed,  that  he  urged  the 
removal  of  the  public  money. 

Mr.  Clay  introduced  resolutions  to  the  senate,  calling  for  a  copy 
of  the  documents  in  which  the  secretary  pretended  to  find  prece- 
dents, justifying  the  course  he  had  pursued,  which  passed  the 
senate,  and,  on  the  thirteenth  of  December,  Mr.  Taney  placed  in 
the  hands  of  that  body,  a  communication,  which  contained,  how 
ever,  nothing  satisfactory,  or  contemplated  by  the  resolutions.  Mr 
Clay  declared  the  ground  which  the  secretary  assumed,  untenable, 
and,  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  December,  introduced  resolutions  to 
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the  senate,  pronouncing  his  reasons  for  removing  the  deposits,  as 
communicated  to  congress,  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient,  and  that 
the  president,  in  dismissing  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  because 
he  would  not,  in  violation  of  his  sense  of  duty,  remove,  as  directed, 
the  public  money,  had  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  over  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States,  not  gi'anted  by  the  constitution  and 
laws,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  In  defence  of 
these,  IVir.  Clay  made  one  of  his  ablest  speeches,  and  forcibly 
demonstrated  the  unconstitutionality  and  illegality  of  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  president  and  secretary.  He  foretold,  with  prophetic 
accuracy,  the  fatal  consequences  which  would  flow  from  it,  and 
depicted  in  glowing  colors  the  dangers  that  threatened  the  best 
interests  of  the  nation.  These  resolutions  passed  the  senate,  and, 
on  the  seventeenth  of  April,  1833,  the  president  communicated  to 
the  senate  his  celebrated  protest — a  document  perfectly  character- 
istic of  him,  replete  with  the  most  arrogant  assumptions  and 
declarations.  This  led  to  a  warm  and  protracted  debate,  in  which 
Messrs.  Clay,  Poindexter,  Sprague,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Southard, 
joined,  whose  powerful  arguments  drove  the  president  from  the 
last  vestige  of  the  fallacious  grounds  he  had  assumed,  and 
scattered  the  doctrines  of  his  protest  to  the  winds.  The  senate,  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  sixteen,  excluded  it  from  the  journals, 
and  maintained  that  the  president  possessed  no  right  to  protest 
against  any  of  its  proceedings.  During  the  discussion,  Mr.  Leigh, 
of  Virginia,  paid  Mr.  Clay  a  rich  and  merited  compliment,  for  his 
services  in  allaying  the  spirit  of  nullification  at  the  south,  in  1832 
and  1833.  '  I  cannot  but  remember,'  said  he,  'when  all  men  were 
trembling  under  the  apprehension  of  civil  war  —  trembling  from 
the  conviction,  that  if  such  a  contest  should  arise,  let  it  terminate 
how  it  might,  it  would  put  our  present  institutions  in  jeopardy,  and 
end  either  in  consolidation  or  disunion ;  for  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  first  drop  of  blood  which  shall  be  shed  in  a  civil  strife  between 
the  federal  government  and  any  state,  will  flow  fro«i  an  irreme- 
diable wound,  that  none  may  ever  hope  to  see  healed.  I  cannot 
but  remember,  that  the  president,  though  weilding  such  a  vast 
powder  and  influence,  never  contributed  the  least  aid  to  bring  about 
the  compromise  that  saved  us  from  the  evils  which  all  men,  I 
believe,  and  T,  certainly,  so  much  dreaded.  The  men  are  not 
present  to  whom  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  that  compromise  ;  and 
I  am  glad  they  are  absent,  since  it  enables  me  to  speak  of  their 
conduct,  as  T  feel  I  might  not  without,  from  a  sense  of  delicacy.  1 
raise  my  humble  voice  in  gratitude  for  that  service,  to  Henry  Clay 
of  the  senate,  and  Pwberl  P.  Letcher^  of  the  house  of  representatives. 
At  the  time  of  introducing  resolutions  pronouncing  secretary 
Taney's  reasons  insufficient,  Mr,  Clay  took  occasion  to  refute  an 
assertion  which  a  prominent  person  had  made  in  relation  to  his 
(Mr.    Clay's)    connection    with    the    United    States    bank,    \A^hich 
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intimated  that  it  was  dishonorable.  He  declared  that  he  did  not 
owe  the  bank,  nor  any  of  its  branches,  a  cent;  that  he  had  never 
received  a  gratuity  from  it,  in  any  form  ;  that  he  had  acted  as 
counsel,  and  transacted  a  vast  amount  of  business  for  it,  in  Ohio, 
and  received  only  the  customary  fees ;  and  that,  in  consequence  of 
endorsing  for  a  friend,  he  had  become  indebted  to  the  bank,  1o  a 
considerable  amount,  but  that,  by  establishing  a  system  of  rigid 
economy,  he  had  entirely  liquidated  it. 

Immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  resolutions  excluding  the 
protest,  Mr.  Clay  introduced  others,  providing  for  the  restoration  of 
the  deposits,  and  reiterating  the  insuthcicncy  of  the  secretary's 
reasons  for  removing  them,  and  remarked,  that  whatever  might  be 
the  fate  of  the  resolutions  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol,  or  in  any 
other  building,  that  consideration  ought  not  to  influence,  in  any 
degree,  their  action.  They  passed  the  senate,  but,  as  had  been 
expected,  were  laid  on  the  table  in  th(i  house. 

During  the  celebrated  session,  of  1833-34,  known  as  the  panic 
session,  Mr.  Clay  performed  an  amount  of  labor  seldom  equalled. 
He  let  no  suitable  occasion  pass,  without  opposing  the  despotic 
proceedings  of  the  president,  and  raising  his  warning  voice  against 
his  suicidal  policy.  The  distress  caused  by  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  and  consequent  curtailment  of  the  issues  of  the  United 
States  bank,  called  forth  memorials  from  the  people,  which  poured 
into  congress  continually,  denouncing  the  president's  financial 
experiment,  and  calling  for  relief.  Many  of  these  were  presented 
by  Mr.  Clay,  who  generally  accompanied  ihcm  by  a  brief  speech. 
One,  v/hich  he  made  in  presenting  a  memorial  from  Kentucky, 
and  one  from  Troy,  contains  an  accurate  and  faithful  picture  of 
the  condition  of  the  country  at  that  period.  The  evils  of  the  '  pet 
bank  system,'  soon  began  to  develope  themselves.  On  one 
occasion,  in  alluding  to  it,  Mr.  Clay  remarked  as  follows.  '  The 
idea  of  uniting  thirty  or  forty  local  banks  for  the  establishment 
and  security  of  an  equal  currency,  could  never  be  realized.  As 
well  might  the  crew  of  a  national  vessel  be  put  on  board  thirty  or 
forty  bark  canoes,  tied  together  by  a  grape  vine,  and  sent  out  upon 
the  troubled  ocean,  while  the  billows  were  rising  mountains  high, 
and  the  tempest  was  exhausting  its  rage  on  the  foaming  elements, 
in  the  hope  that  they  might  weather  the  storm,  and  reach  their 
distant  destination  in  safety.  The  people  \vould  be  contented  by 
no  such  fleet  of  bark  canoes,  with  admiral  Taney  in  their  com- 
mand. They  v/ould  be  heai'd  again  calling  out  for  old  Ironsides, 
which  had  never  failed  them  in  the  hour  of  trial,  whether  amidst 
the  ocean  storm,  or  in  the  hour  of  battle.' 

The  session  terminated  the  last  of  June,  when  Mr.  Clay  set  oui 
for  Kentucky.  While  trayeUing  in  the  stage-coach  from  Charles- 
town  to  AVinchester,  Virginia,  he  narrowl)^  escaped  death,  by  its 
upsetting,  a  young   gentleman  being  instantly  killed  by  his  side. 
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Ill  1834—35,  the  subject  of  French  spoliations  came  before 
congress,  in  considering  which,  Mr.  Clay  rendered  valuable  services. 
A  treaty  had  been  concluded  with  France,  stipulating  for  indemni- 
hcation,  the  first  instalment  of  which  was  not  promptly  paid, 
whereupon  the  president,  with  injudicious  precipitancy,  recom- 
mended the  passage  of  a  law  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French 
property,  unless  at  the  next  session  of  the  French  chamber  provi- 
sion should  be  made  for  its  payment.  The  tendency  of  this 
recommendation  was  most  deleterious  upon  our  commercial 
interests.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations,  at  the  head  of  which  the  senate  had  placed  Mr.  Clay. 
On  the  sixth  of  January,  1S35,  he  read  a  lengthy  and  most  able 
report,  which  detailed,  with  great  minuteness  and  perspicuity,  the 
facts  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  spoliations,  which  was 
received  with  great  applause,  and  twenty  thousand  copies  printed 
and  circulated  through  the  country,  ^vhich  soon  restored  commer- 
cial confidence.  The  doctrines  of  the  report  were  such  as  com- 
mended themselves  to  every  patriotic  heart  —  simple,  just,  exacting 
to  the  last  tithe  our  demands  on  France,  but  yet  deprecating  rash- 
ness in  obtaining  them.  The  committee  did  not  doubt  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  enforce  payment,  but  deemed  it  inexpedi- 
ent to  exercise  it,  until  other  means  had  been  exhausted.  They 
coincided  with  the  president  in  a  determination  to  have  the  treaty 
fulfilled,  but  desired  to  avoid  too  great  haste.  They  concluded  by 
recommending  the  senate  to  adopt  a  resolution,  declaring  it '  inex- 
pedient to  pass,  at  this  time,  any  law  vesting  in  the  president 
authority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contin- 
gency of  provision  not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States 
the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty  of  1831,  during  the  present 
session  of  the  French  chambers.' 

On  the  fourteenth  of  January,  in  accordance  with  previous 
arrangement,  Mr.  Clay  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  report 
and  its  accompanying  resolution.  It  being  expected  that  he  would 
address  the  senate,  the  members  of  the  house  generally  left  their 
seats  to  listen  to  him,  nor  were  they  disappointed  ;  for  he  spoke 
nearly  an  hour,  in  strains  of  eloquence  that  thrilled  the  hearts  of 
all  who  listened  to  him.  After  being  slightly  modified,  the  resolu- 
tion passed  the  senate  unanimously,  and  thus,  mainly  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  hostile  collision  with  France  was  averted, 
and  that  pacific  intercourse  which  had  previously  existed  between 
lier  and  the  United  States  reestablished,  and  the  consummation  of 
ihe  treaty  greatly  accelerated.  As  he  justly  deserved,  his  country 
awarded  him  sincere  praise,  for  his  magnanimous  course  in  achiev- 
ing this. 

Soon  after  the  president's  recommendation  of  reprisals,  the 
French  minister  was  recalled  from  Washington,  and  passports 
presented  to  our  minister  at  Paris,  by  the  order  of  Louis  Philippe, 
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the  French  king,  in  anticipation  of  a  rupture  with  the  Uniled 
States.  In  consequence  of  these  proceedings,  Mr.  Clay,  near  the 
close  of  the  session,  made  a  short  report  from  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  recommending  that  the  senate  adhere  to  the  resolu- 
tion previously  adopted,  await  the  result  of  another  appeal  to  the 
French  chambers,  and  hold  itself  in  readiness  for  whatever  exigency 
might  arise.  The  advice  of  the  committee  was  adopted  by  the 
senate,  and  thus  terminated  the  consideration  of  the  subject. 

On  the  fourth  of  February,  1835,  an  occasion  occurred  j'avorable 
for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Clay's  philanthropic  feelings,  which  he 
promptly  embraced.  He  had  received  a  memorial  from  certain 
Indians  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  setting  forth  their  condition,  griev- 
ances, wants,  and  rigid  and  cruel  policy  pursued  towards  them 
by  the  state  of  Georgia.  A  portion  desired  to  remain  where  they 
were,  and  a  portion  to  remove  beyond  ihc  Mississippi.  In  present- 
ing their  petition,  Mr.  Clay  made  remarks  which  came  burning 
with  pathos  and  eloquence  from  his  inmost  soul.  He  manifested 
ihe  deepest  feeling,  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  story  of  their  wrongs, 
and  their  downtrodden  state.  This  he  represented  as  worse  than 
that  of  the  slave,  for  his  master  cared  for  and  fed  him,  '  but  what 
human  being,'  said  he,  '  is  ihere,  1o  care  for  the  unfortunate  Indian?' 
Mr.  Clay  alluded  to  the  numerous  solemn  treaties,  in  which  ihe 
United  States  pledged  their  faith  towards  the  red  man,  to  allow  him 
the  unmolested  occupancy  of  his  hunting  grounds.  He  was  much 
aflected,  and  many  of  his  audience  were  bathed  in  tears.  Mr. 
Clav's  svmpathetic  feelings  flowed  forth  unbidden,  and  unchecked 
by  selfish  considerations,  whenever  he  beheld  suffering  humanity, 
and  no  class  have  participated  more  largelv  in  them  than  the  poor, 
friendless  aborigines.  He  invariablv  advocated  their  claims,  and 
a  full  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  presence  of  a  Cherokee 
chief  and  a  female  of  the  tribe  greatly  enhanced  the  interest  of  the 
occasion,  who  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  lips  of  the  benevolent 
speaker,  and  drink  in  every  word  as  though  it  had  been  water  to 
their  thirsty  souls.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  a  resolution, 
directing  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  making  further  provision,  by  law,  to  enable  Indian  tribes 
to  whom  lands  have  been  secured  by  treaty,  to  defend  and  main- 
tain their  rights  to  such  lands,  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States. 
Also,  a  resolution  directing  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs,  to 
•nquire  into  the  expediency  of  setting  apart  a  district  of  country 
west  of  the  Mississijipi,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nations  as  were 
disposed  to  emigrate,  and  for  securing  in  perpetuity  their  peaceful 
enjoyment  thereof,  to  themselves  and  their  descendants. 

A  bill  was  reported  to  the  senate,  abating  executive  patronage, 
which  Mr.  Clay  supported  by  a  speech,  on  the  eighteenth  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1835,  embodying  an  accurate  account  of  the  multifarious 
evils  resulting  frcMii  the  selfish  and  arbitrary  course  pursued  by  the 
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chief  magistrate — evils  whicli  no  lover  of  his  country  and  hei 
liberties  could  contemplate  but  with  apprehensions  of  terror.  He 
also  spoke  in  favor  of  making  an  appropriation  i'or  continuing  the; 
construction  of  the  Cumberland  road,  and  against  surrendering  it 
to  the  control  of  the  states  through  which  it  passed. 

During  the  session  of  1835-6,  a  further  consideration  of  the 
subject  of  French  spoliations  was  had.  Mr.  Clay,  being  again 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  on  the 
eleventh  of  January,  1836,  introduced  a  resolution  to  the  senate, 
calling  on  the  president  for  information  relative  to  our  aflairs  whh 
France.  Three  weeks  subsequently,  he  introduced  another,  calling 
for  the  expose  which  accompanied  the  PVench  bill  of  indemnity, 
for  certain  notes  which  passed  between  the  Due  de  Broghe,  and 
our  charg'e,  Mr.  Barton,  and  those  between  our  minister,  JMr.  Liv- 
ingston, and  the  French  minister  of  foreign  aflairs.  With  some 
modifications,  these  resolutions  were  adopted. 

On  the  announcement  of  the  president,  February  eighth,  1836, 
that  Great  Britain  had  offered  her  mediation  between  the  United 
States  and  France,  Mr.  Clay  took  occasion  to  remark  that  he  could 
not  \\Tthhold  the  expressions  of  his  congi-atulations  to  the  senate, 
for  the  agency  it  had  in  producing  the  happy  termination  of  our 
diificulties  with  France.  If  the  senate  had  not,  by  its  unanimous 
vote  of  last  September,  declared  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  adopt 
any  legislative  action  upon  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  France, 
if  it  had  yielded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  executive,  in 
ordering  reprisals  against  that  power,  it  could  not  be  doubted  but 
that  war  would  have  existed,  at  that  moment,  in  its  most  serious 
state. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  April,  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  was  taken  up 
in  the  senate,  and  discussed  at  length,  for  several  days,  during 
whic'i  he  ably  and  faithfully  defended  it.  On  the  twenty-sixth,  he 
made  a  speech  in  its  behalf,  w^hich  w^as  not  far  behind  his  most 
brilliant  efforts.  In  reference  to  it  says  the  National  Intelligencer, 
'  we  thought,  after  hearing  the  able  and  comprehensive  argum.ents 
of  Messrs.  Ewing,  Southard,  and  White,  in  favor  of  this  benefi- 
cent measure,  that  the  subject  was  exhausted;  that,  at  any  rate,  but 
little  new  could  be  urged  in  its  defence,  Mr.  Clay,  however,  in 
one  of  the  most  luminous  and  forcible  arguments  which  ^ve  have 
ever  heard  him  deliver,  placed  the  subject  in  new  lights,  and  gave 
to  it  new  claims  to  favor.  The  whole  train  of  his  reasoning 
appeared  to  us  a  series  of  demonstrations.' 

By  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  tAventy,  it  passed  the  senate.  May 
fourth,  1836,  in  the  same  form,  substantially,  as  that  vetoed  by 
general  Jackson ;  but  in  the  house  his  influence  was  too  powerful 
to  admit  of  its  passage  there  at  that  time. 

On  the  right  of  petition,  Mr.  Clay  stated  his  views,  which  sup- 
ported the  belief  that  the  servants  of  the  people  ought  to  examine. 
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deliberate,  and  decide,  either  to  grant  or  refuse  the  prayer  of  a 
petition,  giving  the  reasons  for  such  decision ;  and  that  such  was 
the  best  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  the  agitation  of  the  pubhc  on 
the  subject.  The  right  of  congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  he  thought,  existed,  but  seemed  inclined  to 
question  the  expediency  of  exercising  it,  under  the  circumstances 
then  existing. 

The  condition  of  the  deposit  banks  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
report  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  seventeenth  of  March, 
1836,  when  Mr.  Clay  demonslrated  the  insecurity  of  the  public 
luonies  in  their  keeping,  and  foretold,  witli  astonishing  accuracy, 
the  crisis  which  in  1837  occurred. 

The  recognition  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  was  effected  by 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  ascertaining  that  it  had  a  civil 
government  in  successful  operation.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  session, 
(July  fourth,  1836,)  Mr.  Clay's  vigilance  and  activity  in  the  service 
of  his  country  did  not  abate  in  the  least.  The  fortiiicat'ion  bill, 
reduction  of  duties  on  articles  not  coming  in  collision  with  the 
manufacturing  interests,  and  various  other  questions  of  national 
importance,  engaged  his  attention. 

On  returning  to  Kentucky,  a  dinner  was  tendered  him,  by  the 
citizens  of  Woodford  county,  at  which  he  reviewed,  in  a  masterly 
iriaimer,  the  doings  of  the  administration,  and  expressed  his  deter- 
mination to  withdraw  from  public  life,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
declare  his  wish  that  the  state  would  look  for  some  other  individual 
to  fill  the  station  then  occupied  by  him,  but  which  would  soon  be 
vacant  by  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

While  surveying  his  cattle,  in  the  autumn  of  1836,  he  narrowly 
escaped  death,  by  a  furious  bull,  which  rushed  towards  him,  plung- 
ing his  horns  into  the  horse  on  which  he  was  seated,  killing  him 
suddenly,  and  throwing  Mr.  Clay  several  feet.  He,  however, 
escaped  with  a  slight  contusion. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Clay  accepted  the  appointment  of  president  of  the 
American  Colonization  Society,  in  the  place  of  ex-presid.enl 
Madison,  deceased. 

Being  strongly  importuned  from  a  variety  of  sources,  Mr.  Clay 
consented  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  senatorship  again,  and 
was  reelected.  Immediately  after  the  convening  of  congi'ess,  he 
once  more  brought  forward  his  land  bill.  After  being  read  twice, 
it  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  committee,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  who  said,  that  he  had  been 
instructed  by  it  to  move  the  indefinite  postponement  of  the  bill, 
whenever  it  should  come  up  for  consideration.  A  few  days  after, 
he  introduced  his  own  bill,  proposing  to  restrict  the  sales  of  lands 
to  actual  settlers.  On  the  ninth  of  February,  1837,  Mr.  Calhoun 
introdnceil  his  bill,  which  ostensibly  sold,  but  in  reality  gave  to  the 
new  stal»-s,  the  pu!)lic  lands.      This  plan  was  vigorously  denounced 
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by  IMr.  Clay,  who  expressed  himself  opposed  to  all  schemes  of 
disposing  of  the  national  domain  which  would  deprive  the  old 
states  of  their  rightful  interest  in  it,  and  that,  while  he  had  strength 
to  stand  and  speak,  he  would  employ  it  in  protesting  against 
their  adoption.  He  implored  the  senate  not  to  appeal  to  the 
cupidity  of  the  new  states  from  party  inducements,  and  exhorted 
a  faithful  adhesion  to  equity  and  justice  in  apportioning  the  public 
lands. 

On  a  bill,  originating  with  the  committee  on  finance,  which 
contained  provisions  conflicting  with  the  compromise  act,  Mr.  Clay 
spoke  at  considerable  length ;  also  on  a  resolution  introduced  by 
Mr.  Ewing,  rescinding  the  specie  circular,  which  required  all 
payments  for  public  lands  to  be  in  specie. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  January,  Mr.  Clay  discussed  the  question  of 
crpunging-  from  the  records  of  the  senate,  for  1834,  his  resolution 
censuring  general  Jackson  for  removing  the  deposits  unconstitu- 
tionally; Mr.  Benton  having  introduced  a  resolution  requiring  its 
erasure.  In  his  speech,  Mr.  Clay  so  blended  indignant  invective, 
sarcasm,  scorn,  humor,  and  argument,  as  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  withering  rebukes  ever  administered.  '  What  patriotic 
purpose,'  said  he,  'is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be,  which  has  been  ? 
Can  you  eradicate  from  memory,  and  from  history,  the  l^act,  thai 
in  March,  1834,  a  majority  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
passed  the  resolution  which  excites  your  enmity?  Is  it  your  vain 
and  wicked  object  to  an-ogate  to  yourself  that  power  of  annihilating 
the  past,  which  has  been  denied  to  omnipotence  itself?  Do  you 
intend  to  thrust  your  hands  into  om-  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the 
deeply  rooted  convictions  which  arc  there  ?  Or  is  it  your  design 
merely  to  stigmatize  us  ?     You  cannot  stigmatize  us. 

'  Ne'er  y(;t  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.' 

'  Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectilucle,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  pony 
efforts  are  im)5otent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the 
majority  of  1834  in  one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging 
resolution  is  to  be  carried  in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice  in 
heaven  above  and  on  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism, 
decide  the  preponderance. 

'  What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution  ?  Is  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  heal  the  wounded 
pride,  of  the  chief  magistrate  ?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his 
friends  represent  him,  he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension, 
all  grovelling  sycophancy,  all  self-degradation  and  self-abasement. 
He  would  reject  with  scorn  and  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  his 
fame,  your  bfack  scratches  and  t/okt  baby  lines,  in  the  fair  records 
of  his  country.' 
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The  expunging  resolution,  however,  passed,  and  thus  the  just 
resolution  of  Mr.  Clay  was  stricken  from  the  national  records. 
but  not  from  the  record  of  memorij;  there  will  it  live  until  her 
functions  cease,  the  memento  of  a  patriotic  purpose  to  place  the 
signet  of  a  nation's  displeasure  upon  as  unprincipled  an  act  as  any 
ruler  of  that  nation  ever  perpetrated. 

In  the  autumn  of  1836,  the  presidential  election  took  place, 
which  resulted  in  elevating  Mr.  Van  Buren  to  the  chair  of  the 
chief  magistracy,  by  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  the  two  hundred 
and  ninety-four  electoral  votes.  At  the  time  he  entered  upon  the 
discharge  of  his  official  duties,  the  situation  of  the  country  was 
deplorable  in  the  extreme.  She  was  reaping  the  bitter  fruits,  which 
Mr.  Clay  had  again  and  again  predicted  general  Jackson  would 
bring  back  from  his  experimental  crusade  and  thrust  down  her 
throat.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  her  population  were  eating  them, 
and  gnashing  their  teeth  with  rage,  when  they  contrasted  their 
present  lamentable  condition,  with  what  it  was  during  the  halcyon 
and  equitable  administration  of  Mr.  Adams.  Then,  there  was 
every  thing  to  admire,  and  nothing  to  deprecate  ;  now,  there  was 
nothing  to  admire  and  every  thing  to  deprecate ;  then,  the  most 
devoted  patriot,  as  he  cast  his  eyes  over  his  country,  discovered 
abundant  evidence  of  health,  and  the  existence  of  few  evils,  and 
those  medicable,  or,  if  not,  easily  patible  ;  now,  wounds  and  bruises 
and  putrescence,  disfiguring  it,  he  beheld  at  every  stage  of  his 
survey,  and  ills  of  untold  magnitude  and  enormity,  for  which  no 
remedy  could  be  devised.  Bat  there  is  no  necessity  for  specifica- 
tion ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  when  general  Jackson  took  up  the 
reins  of  government,  he  found  the  country  prosperous  and  happy, 
and  that  when  he  laid  them  down,  \ls  condition  was  just  the  reverse. 
For  every  good  which  he  found,  its  opposite  evil  had  been  substi- 
tuted; for  solvency,  insolvency;  for  confidence,  suspicion;  for 
credit,  discredit;  for  a  sound  and  safe  currency,  one,  if  possible, 
worse  than  unsound  and  unsafe;  for  honesty,  dishonesty;  for 
purity,  corruption  ;  for  justice,  injustice  ;  for  frankness  and  candor, 
intrigue  and  duplicity  ;  for  order,  disorder ;  for  quiet,  turmoil ;  for 
fideliiy,  infidelity;  for  enterprise,  indolence;  for  wealth,  poverty; 
for  patient  industry,  wild  speculation;  for  repubhcan  simplicity, 
haughty  aristocracy ;  for  wisdom,  folly ;  for  health,  disease  ;  for 
happiness,  misery  ;  for  hope,  despair ;  and  for  life,  death.  This 
substitution,  Mr.  Clay  clearly  foresaw  would  be  made  ;  he  predicted 
it,  :uid  forcv/arned  the  country  of  it.  Such  was  the  condition  of 
the  country,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  attempted  to  'walk  in  the  foot" 
steps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.'  Soon  after  his  inauguration, 
he  issued  his  proclamation,  ordering  an  extra  session  of  congi'ess, 
to  commence  the  first  Monday  in  September.  Pursuant  to  this, 
congress  met  to  ])rescribe  some  mode  of  relief.  In  his  message, 
the  president  recommended  the  sub-treasury  system  for  the  deposit, 
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transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenue.  This  was  tlie 
engrossing  topic  of  the  session,  and  which  Mr.  Clay  combated 
a-nd  denounced  unsparingly.  He  detected  in  it,  and  lucidly  exposed, 
that  which  was  calculated,  not  only  1o  perpetuate  tlie  excesses  and 
abuses  under  which  the  land  was  then  gi'oaning,  but  lo  superin- 
duce fresh  ones.  He  saw  in  it  the  grand  link  of  that  chain, 
destined  to  bind  the  resources  and  patronage  of  the  government 
to  the  car  of  party,  which  for  eight  long  years  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
predecessor  had  been  so  busily  engaged  in  forging.  Mr.  Clay's 
speech  on  this  occasion  is  an  inimitable  specimen  of  close  argu- 
mentative reasoning.  After  exposing  the  defects,  absurdities,  and 
danger  of  the  sub-treasury  scheme,  he  declared  his  decided  convic- 
tion, that  the  only  practicable  measure  for  restoring  a  sound, 
safe,  and  uniform  currency  to  the  United  States,  was  a  properly 
organized  United  States  bank,  but  that  it  would  be  unwise  to 
propose  such  an  institution,  until  ihe  conviction  of  its  necessity 
should  become  permanently  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  The  sub-treasury  bill  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote  ot 
twenty-five  to  twenty,  but  in  the  house  was  laid  on  the  table  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  one  hundred  and  seven. 

Petitions  for  the  erection  of  a  national  bank  poured  into  con- 
gress incessantly,  quite  too  fast  to  please  the  administration,  which 
began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  its  darling  projects.  Mr.  Wright, 
from  the  committee  on  finance,  luoved  that  the  prayer  of  the 
memorialists  ought  not  to  be  granted.  Mr.  Clay  said,  if  the  honorable 
senator  persisted  in  his  opposition,  he  should  feel  constrained  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  resolved,  and  substitute  'that  it  will  be 
expedient  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  whenever  it 
shall  be  manifest,  that  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  desire  such  an  institution.' 

On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  1838,  Mr.  Clay  once  more 
addressed  the  senate  in  opposition  to  the  sub-treasury  plan,  in  one 
of  the  longest  speeches  he  ever  delivered,  and  made  a  complete 
expose  of  the  ulterior  intentions  of  the  present  and  previous 
administrations,  which  were,  to  subvert  the  whole  banking  system, 
and  build  upon  its  ruins  a  mighty  government,  treasury  bank,  to  be 
mainly  organized  and  controlled  by  the  executive  department. 

During  the  session,  Mr.  Clay,  in  presenting  a  petition  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,  communicated  some  of  his  own 
views  in  relation  to  such  an  institution.  He  desired,  first,  that  its 
capital  should  not  be  enormously  large — about  fifty  millions  of 
dollars  —  and  its  stock  divided  between  the  geiieral  government,  the 
states,  and  individual  subscribers;  secondly,  that  in  its  organiza- 
tion, reference  should  be  had  to  public  and  private  control,  public 
and  private  interests,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign  influence; 
thirdly,  that  a  portion  of  its  capital  should  be  set  apart.  ai\d 
placed  in  permanent  security,  adequate   to  meet  any  contingency 
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lb;it  might  arise  in  connection  with  the  issues  of  the  bar.k ; 
fiVtrthly,  perfect  publicity  in  relation  to  all  its  affairs  ;  fifthly,  that 
Lt>;  dividends  should  be  limited  to  a  certain  per  centum ;  sixthly, 
a  prospective  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  to  six,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, to  five  per  centum  ;  seventhly,  that  there  should  be  a  restric- 
tion upon  the  premium  demanded  upon  post  notes  and  checks 
used  for  remittance,  to  about  one  and  a  half  per  centum  as  the 
maximum  between  the  luost  remote  points  of  the  union,  thereby 
regulating  domestic  exchanges;  eighthly,  that  effective  provjdions 
should  be  made  against  executive  interference  with  the  bank,  and 
of  it  with  the  elections  of  the  country.  Such  a  public  banJcing 
institution  Mr.  Clay  advocated,  from  the  conviction  that  it  would 
perform  every  thing  requisite  in  furnishing  a  good  currency.  The 
question  of  its  constitutionality,  he  considered  as  satisfactorily 
settled  by  the  fact,  that  the  people  during  forty  years  had  cherished 
I  he  bank,  that  it  had  been  approved  by  Washington,  the  father 
of  his  country,  by  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constitution,  and  by 
Marshall,  the  father  of  the  judiciary. 

The  subject  of  abolition  was  introduced  into  the  senate,  which 
Mr.  Clay  approached,  and  freely  discussed,  although  urged  to  avoid 
it  by  his  friends.  He  considered  it,  as  it  might  be  expected  he  would, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  patriotism.  His 
sentiments  were  conceived  and  uttered  in  such  a  noble,  liberal, 
and  magnanimous  manner,  as  to  elicit  expressions  of  approbation 
and  of  commendation  even  from  both  anti  and  pro  slavery  men. 
Mr.  Calhoun  admitted  the  correctness  of  his  sentiments,  and  the 
entire  security  which  their  adoption  would  promise  to  the  union. 
As  a  matter  in  course,  the  enemies  of  Mr.  Clay  strove  to  cause  the 
impression  to  be  received,  that,  in  his  thus  advocating  the  right  of 
petition,  he  was  actuated  by  motives  of  a  personal  nature,  by  a 
desire  to  render  himself  popular  with  abolitionists.  His  advocacy 
of  this  right  did  render  him  popular,  not  only  with  that  class  of 
individuals,  but  with  all  who  revere  and  love  the  immutable  and 
eternal  principles  of  truth  and  justice,  and  rejoice  to  see  the  out- 
pourings of  sympathy  towards  a  worthy  object. 

During  the  summer  of  1839,  in  his  return  from  a  northeastern 
tour,  he  visited  the  city  of  New  York,  where  his  reception  was  as 
gratifying  to  his  feelings  as  it  was  spontaneous  and  brilliant  on  the 
part  of  those  who  gave  it.  The  whole  cit}^  joined  in  it,  and  it  may 
well  be  questioned,  whether  any  individual  ever  entered  the  city, 
attended  by  such  enthusiastic  tokens  of  popular  favor.  He 
approached  it  in  the  steamer  James  Madison,  at  the  foot  of  Ham- 
mond street,  Greenwich,  early  in  the  afternoon.  As  he  stepped 
on  the  wharf,  the  air  was  rent  by  the  welcoming  acclamations  of 
an  immense  multitude  assembled  there,  which  were  taken  up  and 
continued  by  similar  collections  of  people  lining  his  whole  route 
(a  distance  of  three   miles)   to  the   Astor   House,  where  lodgings 
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had  been  prepared  for  him.  He  sat  in  an  open  barouche,  preceded 
by  a  band  of  music,  and  followed  by  an  immense  concourse  of 
citizens  in  carriages.  The  streets  through  which  he  passed  were 
crowded  with  one  dense  mass  of  people,  and  the  houses  were 
covered  with  them.  At  all  the  principal  places  in  his  route,  bands 
of  music  were  stationed,  that,  as  he  approached,  sent  forth  their 
spirit-stirring  peals,  which,  with  the  vociferous  shouts  of  thousands 
on  thousands,  and  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  flags,  and  banners, 
rendered  his  march  like  that  of  an  oriental  pageant.  When  he 
reached  the  Park,  the  shouting  was  almost  deafening,  which  went 
up  like  the  roar  of  the  sea.  'llie  most  interesting  feature  of  this 
grand  reception,  was  its  spontaneoiisness.  It  was  not  '■got  vp^  but 
it  was  the  unprovided  for,  the  unsolicited,  and  voluntary  act  of 
^Ae/^eo/j/c,  tendering  to  their  best,  their  most  devoted  friend,  their 
sincere  and  heart-felt  greetings  and  gratulations.  Mr.  Clay  had 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  capable  of  appreciating  lofty  and 
(lisinlerested  action,  who,  as  Mr.  A^an  Buren's  presidential  term 
drew  to  a  close,  began  to  be  mentioned  continually  as  the  mnsl 
suitable  whig  candidate  for  president.  On  the  fourth  of  Decem- 
ber, 1839,  ihe  democratic  whig  convention  met  at  Karrisburgh 
to  nominate  one.  Not  a  doubt  was  entertained  that  Mr.  Clay 
was  the  man  of  their  choice,  when  they  assembled,  and  that  his 
selection  would  have  been  the  result  of  their  assembling,  had  not 
the  most  dislionorable  means  been  employed  to  defeat  it. 

On  the  fifth  of  December,  the  convention  was  organized,  Hon 
James  Barbour  being  appointed  president.  The  committee 
appointed  (o  report  a  candidate,  after  a  session  of  two  days,  during 
which  the  intriguers  were  busy  in  circulating  their  falsehoods,  and 
reading  letters  pretended  to  have  been  received  from  distinguished 
individuals  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  which  were  filled 
with  false  assertions  of  Mr.  Clay's  unpopularity,  finally  decided 
upon  William  Henry  Harrison.  Their  decision  was  received  by 
those  of  Mr.  Clay's  friends  who  stood  by  him  to  the  last,  without 
a  murmar,  although  with  melancholy  looks,  and  silent  disappoint- 
ment. Mr.  Banks,  one  of  the  delegation  from  Kentucky,  was  the 
first  to  rise  and  express  their  cordial  concurrence  in  the  nomination 
made  Mr.  Preston  expressed  himself  similarly,  and  desired  that 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Clay,  which  had  been  in  the  possession  of  -^ 
delegate  several  days,  should  be  read  to  the  convention,  and  which 
had  not  been  previously  shown,  lest  the  motives  for  its  exhibition 
should  have  been  misconstrued.  It  was  read  by  colonel  Coombs, 
of  Kentucky.  In  this,  Mr.  Clay  says,  'with  a  just  and  proper 
se/ise  of  the  high  honor  of  being  called  to  the  office  of  president 
of  ifie  United  Slates,  by  a  great,  free,  and  enlightened  people,  and 
■;ji.»ronndly  grateful  to  those  of  my  fellow  citizens  who  are  desirous 
'i I  see  me  placed  in  that  exalted  and  responsible  station,  I  must 
niveriheless  say,  in  entire  truth  and  sincerity,  that,  if  the  delibera- 
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tioi\s  of  the  convention  shall  lead  them  to  the  choice  of  ajtother,  as 
ihe  candidate  of  the  opposition,  far  from  feeling  any  discontent, 
the  n^omi nation  will  have  my  best  wishes,  and  receive  my  cordial 
support.'  He  then  exhorted  the  delegation  from  Kentucky  to  think 
not  of  liim,  but  of  their  bleeding,  prostrate  country,  and  to  cooperate 
with  the  convention  in  selecting  such  an  individual  as  should  seem 
most  competent  to  deliver  her  from  the  perils  and  dangers  with 
which  she  was  environed. 

The  leading  of  this  remarkable  communication,  sent  a  thrill  of 
astonishment  and  admiration  through  the  hearts  of  all  who  listened  to 
it.  IMany  were  affected  to  tears.  Mr.  Barbour  said,  after  assenting 
to  the  determination  of  the  convention,  that  he  had  been  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  Mr.  Clay  for  thirty  years,  and  that  a  more  devoted 
or  purer  patriot  and  statesman  never  breathed,  and  that  during  that 
period  lie  had  never  heard  him  give  utterance  to  a  single  sentiment 
unworthy  this  character ;  that  there  was  no  place  in  his  heart  for 
one  petty  or  selfish  consideration.  Mr.  Leigh,  of  Virginia,  said, 
he  never  thought  that  Mr.  Clay  needed  the  office,  but  that  the 
country  needed  him.  Thit  office  could  confer  no  dignity  or  lionor 
on  Henry  Clay.  The  measure  of  his  fame  was  full,  and  whenever 
the  tomb  should  close  over  liiiii,  it  would  cover  the  loftiest  intellect 
and  the  noblest  heart  that  this  age  had  produced  or  known.  '/ 
envy  Kentuckij^for  ivhen  he  dies  she  will  have  his  ashes  .'^  said  the 
venerable  Peter  R.  Ijivingston,  of  New  York. 

In  selecting  a  candidate  for  the  vice  presidency,  it  was  thought 
that  a  suitable  one  w^as  found  in  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia,  who  was 
accordingly  chosen. 

Mr.  Clay  concurred,  cheerfully  and  nobly,  in  the  nomination  of 
general  Harrison,  and  exerted  himself  manfully  in  promoting  his 
election.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  evince  the  shghtest  disappointment  at 
the  result  of  the  nominating  convention,  but  seemed  to  rejoice  over 
it.  In  the  presidential  canvass,  preceding  the  election  of  general 
Harrison,  Mr.  Clay  took  a  prominent  part.  In  advocating  the 
claims  of  general  Harrison  to  the  presidency,  he  labored  sedulously, 
also,  to  procure  the  adoption  of  those  principles  which  he  consid- 
ered ought  to  constitute  the  rule  of  action  to  all  virtuous  politicians. 
Averse  to  every  thing  like  concealment  himself,  respecting  his 
political  sentiments,  he  ascertained,  accurately,  those  of  general 
Harrison,  and  then  faithfully  exhibited  them.  The  contest  resulted 
in  the  election  of  general  Harrison,  who  received  two  hundred  and 
ihirty-four  of  the  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  electoral  votes  cast. 
By  the  same  vole  Mr.  Tyler  w^as  elected  to  the  vice  presidency. 

Mr.  Clay  continued,  with  unrelaxing  energy,  his  services  during 
the  session  of  1S39— 40.  The  land  bill  came  up  again,  and  a 
warm  debate  ensued  between  him  and  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  some- 
what harsh  language  passed  between  them.  The  latter  insinuated, 
that,  at  a  certain  time,  he  had  the  ascendency  over  Mr.  Clay  iu 
VOL.  L  24 
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debale  —  lliat  he  was  his  (Mi-,  Clay's)  master.  In  reply.  Mr.  Clay 
said,  that  so  far  from  admitting  Mr.  Calhoun  to  be  liis  master,  he 
would  not  own  him  for  a  slave.  Mr.  Clay,  however,  was  not  the 
man  to  harbor  hard  feelings  towards  any  one,  especially  towards  a 
political  opponent.  Soon  after  retiring  from  the  senate  in  1842.  he 
net  Mr.  Calhoun  as  he  was  passing  out  of  the  senate  chamber, 
and  exchanged  with  him  cordial  salutations,  while  tears  came  to 
the  eyes  of  both. 

On  a  variety  of  questions  of  public  interest,  Mr.  Clay  spoke, 
the  principal  of  which  were,  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the 
Maine  boundary  line,  the  navy  appropriation  bill,  branch  mints, 
expenditures  of  government,  Cumberland  road,  and  internal  im- 
provements. On  the  twentieth  of  January,  1840,  he  delivered  a 
speech  of  rare  ability  on  the  sub-treasury,  now  called  the  indepen- 
dent treasury  bill,  which  he  denominated  a  government  bank  in 
disguise. 

On  all  suitable  occasions  Mr.  Clay  frankly  avowed  his  political 
faith,  but  never,  perhaps,  more  minutely  or  explicitly,  than  at  a 
dinner  given  to  him  at  Taylorsville,  in  Jane,  1840.  His  speech  at 
that  time  is  a  storehouse  of  sound  political  tenets,  among  which 
we  find  the  following. 

First.  That  there  should  be  a  provision  to  render  a  person 
ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  United  States,  after  a 
service  of  one  term. 

Second.  That  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined, 
and  be  subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications. 

Third.  That  the  power  of  dismission  from  office  should  be 
restricted,  and  the  exercise  of  it  rendered  responsible. 

Fourth.  That  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States 
should  be  confided  and  confined  exclusively  to  congi'ess;  and  all 
authority  of  the  president  over  it,  by  n:ieans  of  dismissing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate 
charge  of  it,  be  rigorously  precluded. 

Fifth.  That  the  appointment  of  members  of  congress  to  any 
ofi^ce,  or  any  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance  itt 
office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  be  prohibited. 

General  Harrison,  previously  to  commencing  his  journey  to 
Washington,  visited  Mr.  Clay,  and  tendered  him  any  office  iii  the 
prr^sident's  gift,  but  he  courteously,  yet  firmly,  declined  accepting 
one,  and  expressed  his  itnalterable  resolution  to  withdraw  from 
public  life,  as  soon  as  he  should  see  those  fundamental  measures, 
for  which  he  had  been  so  long  and  so  ardently  struggling,  put  in  a 
train  of  accomplishment.  To  the  very  last  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration^  he  labored  untiringly  to  place  them  in  such  a 
position.  He  was  the  strenuous  advocate  of  a  uniform  system 
of  bankruptcy.  This  was  embodied  in  a  bill  reported  1o  the 
senate   by  the  judiciary   committee,  in    the    spring  of   1840,  on 
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account  of  the  numerous  ])ctition3  presented  in  its  favc)r.  It  passed 
the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-three,  but  was 
defeated  in  tlie  house. 

Directly  after  the  inauguration  of  general  Harrison,  he  issued 
his  proclamation  ordering  an  extra  session  of  congress,  to  com- 
mence on  the  last  Monday  in  May.  Before  that  period  arrived, 
the  president  was  no  more.  He  died  just  one  month  after  his 
introduction  to  othce.  The  intelligence  of  his  death  fdled  the 
nation  with  sadness,  yet  no  serious  grounds  of  fear  were  enter- 
tained, because  it  was  believed  that  Mr.  Tyler  would  discharge 
the  duties  of  the  presidency  with  hdelity.  Congress  ass-embled  in 
accordance  wdth  the  proclamation  of  the  late  lamented  Harrison. 
Mr.  Clay  commenced  the  public  business  with  vigor  and  alacrity. 
The  subjects  which  he  deemed  of  pressing  importance,  and  should 
engage  the  immediate  attention  of  the  senate,  were. 

First,  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  law. 

Secondly,  the  incorporation  of  a  bank  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  people  and  government. 

Thirdly,  the  provision  of  an  adequate  revenue,  by  the  imposition 
of  duties,  and  including  an  authority  to  contract  a  temporary  loan 
to  cover  the  public  debt  created  by  the  last  administration. 

Foinihly,  the  prospective  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands. 

Fifthly,  the  passage  of  necessary  appropriation  bills. 

Sixthly,  some  modification  in  the  banking  system  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  district. 

From  the  head  of  the  committee  on  finance,  Mr.  Clay  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  select  comiuittee,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  bank  question,  of  which  he  was  made  chairman. 

In  .Tune,  Mr.  Clay  reported  a  plan  for  a  national  bank,  which, 
after  an  animated  discussion,  was  adopted  by  both  houses,  which, 
on  the  sixteenth  of  August,  was  vetoed  by  president  Tyler.  The 
return  of  the  bill  was  hailed  with  mingled  surprise,  sorrow, 
and  alarm,  in  the  senate,  which  was  addressed  on  the  subject  of 
the  veto,  by  Mr.  Clay,  in  strains  of  lofty  eloquence,  almost 
surpassing  himself.  Another  bill  was  then  framed  with  special 
reference  to  the  objectioiis  of  the  president ;  in  other  words,  it  was 
just  such  a  bill  as  he  had  recommended.  The  surprise  and 
indignalion  were  overwhelming,  when  it  was  known  that  this  bill 
had  encountered  the  fate  of  its  predecessor.  Mr.  Clay  did  not 
scruple  to  denounce  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  as  he  had  denounced 
it  in  the  case  of  general  Jackson,  as  unjustifiable,  and  as  involving 
a  manifest  encroachment  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Whh  the  solitary  exception  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  cabinet  resigned 
Iheir  seats,  and  the  feeling  of  indignation,  enkindled  at  Washing- 
ton, spread  through  and  lit  up  the  whole  country  into  a  glow  of 
Wrath,  at  the  uncalled  for  and  unexpected  procedure  of  Mr.  Tyler. 
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Although  baffled,  and  in  a  measure  defeated,  by  the  despotism 
of  one  man,  still  Mr.  Clay  did  not  slacken  his  exertions  to  render 
relief  to  his  suffering  and  distracted  country.  He  was  at  tiie  head 
of  two  important  committees,  and  performed  an  amount  of  labor 
truly  surprising.  He  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  repeal 
of  the  abominable  sub-treasury  scheme,  the  passage  of  the 
bankrupt  law,  and  his  land  bill. 

An  attempt  to  adjust  the  tariff  was  made,  which  occasioned 
another  veto  from  the  president.  This  was  directed  mainly  against 
the  disti'ibution  clause,  which  was  finally  surrendered  to  accom- 
modate tlie  views  of  the  president.  The  tariff"  bill  at  length 
became  a  law. 

On  the  thirty-first  of  March,  1842,  Mr.  Clay  executed  his  long 
and  fondly  cherished  design  of  retiring  to  the  quiet  of  private 
life.  He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  presented  to  that 
body  the  credentials  of  Mr.  Crittenden,  his  friend,  and  successor. 
The  scene  which  ensued  when  he  tendered  his  resignation,  was 
indescribably  thrilling.  It  was  not  unlike  that,  when  the  father  of 
his  country,  surrounded  by  his  companions  in  arms,  pronounced 
his  farewell  address,  as  they  were  about  to  disband  and  enter  upon 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  that  independence  which  their 
invincible  arms  had  won.  Had  the  guardian  genius  of  congi-ess 
and  the  nation  been  about  to  take  his  departure,  and  giving  his 
parting  admonitions,  deeper  feeling  could  hardly  have  been  mani- 
fested, than  when  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  address,  on  this  occasion,  his 
congi'essional  compeers.  An  individual  witnessing  the  breathless 
silence  that  pervaded  the  densely  crowded  senate  chamber,  and 
the  tears  flowing  freely  and  copiously  from  the  eyes  of  all,  would 
have  said,  that  wherever  else  Mr.  Clay  might  have  enemies,  he  had 
none  in  that  assembly.  In  those  who  were  politically  opposed, 
and  in  those  who  were  personally  hostile  to  him,  the  movings  of 
the  best  principles  of  our  being  were  not  subjected  to  the  cruel 
control  of  selfishness  or  envy,  but  permitted  to  respond  to  the 
voice  of  nature,  calling  them  in  her  most  enticing  tones  to  unite 
with  his  devoted  friends,  in  bearing  appropriate  testimony  to  his 
public  worth.  The  former  no  less  than  the  latter,  manifested  the 
most  sincere  regret  at  the  prospect  of  his  departure.  All  felt  that 
a  master  spirit  was  bidding  them  adieu  —  that  the  pride  and  orna- 
ment of  the  senate  and  the  glory  of  the  nation  was  being  removed, 
and  all  grieved  in  view  of  the  void  that  would  be  made.  He 
spoke  as  it  might  be  expected  the  patriot  warrior  of  a  thousand 
victorious  battles  would  speak,  standing  on  the  field  where  they 
wer-i  fought  —  the  living,  burning,  sublime  sentiments  of  patriot- 
ism. His  feelings  often  overpowered  him.  His  vo"ce,  naturally 
musical,  seemed  the  very  refinement  of  sweetness  and  pathos, 
whose  honied  accents  sank  into  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  like 
heaven's  benediction.     When  Mr.  Clay  closed,  the  most   intense 
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gmotion  agitated  the  senate.  Mr.  Preston  rose,  and  remarked,  in 
riew  of  it,  that  he  presumed  there  would  be  little  disposition  to 
transact  business;  that  the  event  that  had  just  occurred,  was  an 
epoch  in  the  legislative  history  of  the  nation,  and  that  therefore  he 
would  move  that  the  senate  adjourn.  The  motion  was  adopted 
unanimously. 

His  resignation  as  senator  did  not  by  any  means  close  his  inter- 
course with  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  still  labored  for  his  country ; 
and  by  letters  from  his  residence  in  Kentucky,  and  by  speeches 
delivered  there  and  elsewhere,  frequently  sent  forth  his  opinions  on 
the  various  topics  of  the  day.  The  Whig  party  had  long  regarded 
him  as  their  most  prominent  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy, 
and  he  was  nominated  by  acclamation  in  the  convention  of  1844, 
when  'Justice  to  Henry  Clay,'  was  the  watchword  of  the  contest. 
He  was  defeated,  however,  by  the  late  James  K.  Polk,  who  unex- 
pectedly received  the  democratic  nomination,  and  remained  in  retire- 
ment until  after  the  election  of  General  Taylor  to  the  Presidency. 
In  compliance  with  the  earnest  wishes  of  his  political  friends  he 
consented  to  resume  his  seat  in  the  senate,  and  in  1849  was  again 
elected  to  that  honorable  position  During  the  exciting  session  of 
1849-50;  all  his  energies  were  devoted  to  securing  the  passage  of  the 
series  of  measures  known  as  the  'Compromise  Acts,'  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  his  incessant  and  intense  labors  upon  the  multifarious 
schemes  which  engrossed  the  attention  of  congress,  occasioned  sei'i- 
ous  debility  and  hastened  his  death.  When,  in  the  winter  of  1850-51, 
it  became  but  too  evident  that  his  disease  was  gaining  the  mastery 
over  him,  he  visited  New  Orleans  and  Havana,  in  the  hope  that 
travel  and  relaxation,  united  with  the  effects  of  change  of  climate, 
would  renovate  his  physical  system.  No  permanant  advantage, 
however,  resulted  from  this  experiment,  and  he  was  again  induced, 
by  a  consciousness  of  his  failing  heahh,  to  resign  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate— the  resignation  to  take  effect  on  the  6th  of  September,  1852. 
But  he  was  not  destined  to  see  that  day.  He  became  gradually 
weaker  and  weaker,  and  was  confined  to  his  room  in  Washington 
for  several  weeks,  where  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1852,  at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock.  No 
one  was  present  at  the  time,  except  his  son,  Thomas  Hart  Clay,  and 
governor  Jones,  of  Tennessee.  His  last  moments  were  calm  and 
quiet,  and  he  seemed  in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  apparently 
suffering  but  little.  He  did  not  speak  for  many  hours  before  his  dis- 
solution, but  his  countenance  indicated  a  happy  resignation  and  full 
knowledge  of  his  condition.  He  had  long  previously  made  every 
preparation  for  death,  giving  his  son  full  instructions  as  to  the  dispo- 
sition of  his  body  and  the  settlement  of  his  worldly  affairs. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  no  individual  since  that  of  the  revered  Wash- 
ington ever  spread  such  a  universal  gloom  over  the  country.  In 
all  the  principal  cities  of  the  Union,  funeral  honors  were  paid  to  his 
memory,  which  were  heartfelt  and  sincere,  and  evinced  a  pervading 
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feeling  in  the  public  mind  that  a  great  benefactor  and  friend  was 
no  more.  In  the  Senate  and  House  of  Refwesentatives,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  subjoined  proceedings,  every  one  seemed  anxious  to  tes- 
tify his  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  great  man  who  had  so  long 
figured  in  our  national  councils.  Political  differences  were  forgotten, 
and  all  parties  united  in  rendering  homage  to  his  transcendent  worth 
and  in  mourning  his  irreparable  loss.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  attend  his  remains  to  Kentucky,  where  they  now  repose. 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  his  mind,  conscious  of  our 
inability  to  do  it  justice.  Its  powers  were  so  numerous  and  so  great, 
as  to  make  the  task  no  light  one.  Its  most  prominent  attribute  was 
patriotism.  This  was  the  sun  of  its  lofty  faculties,  which  revolved 
about  it  in  the  order  of  satellites.  Every  thing  was  subordinate  to, 
or  absorbed  by  it.  This  was  seen  in  every  part  of  his  career,  tower- 
ing magnificently  upwards,  like  a  mighty  mountain,  to  bathe  its 
head  in  everlasting  sunshine,  and  formed  its  loveliest  and  most 
attractive  feature.  With  Mr.  Clay,  patriotism  was  no  unmeaning 
word.  He  made  it  the  grand  test  of  both  principle  and  measure, 
and  the  main-spring  of  action.  His  devotion  to  it  was  most  remark- 
able; so  exclusive,  as  to  lead  him  to  sacrifice  every  other  considera- 
tion upon  its  altar.  On  one  occasion,  acting  under  its  influence, 
he  said  to  Mr.  Grundy,  'Tell  general  Jackson,  that  if  he  will  sign 
that  hill  (the  land  bill),  1  will  pledge  myself  to  retire  from  congress, 
and  never  enter  public  life  again;'  of  such  vital  importance  did  he 
consider  that  bill  to  the  welfare  of  his  beloved  country.  One  can- 
not avoid  breaking  out  in  exclamations  of  admiration,  and  reverence, 
even,  in  view  of  such  self-immolating  political  purity,  as  this  sincere 
declaration  evinces.  My  country,  my  country,  seems  to  have  been 
the  constant  apex  of  his  thoughts  and  wishes.  This  attribute  gave 
to  his  commanding  eloquence  its  invincible  power,  and  was  the 
rocky  pedestal  on  which  he  reared  the  temple  of  his  immortal  fame. 

Political  consistency  was  another  prominent  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Clay.  This,  like  a  line  of  light,  is  traceable  through  all  his  public  life. 
The  soundness  of  his  judgment  was  worthy  of  note,  by  which  he 
was  enabled  to  predict,  with  almost  prophetic  accuracy,  the  effect 
of  the  adoption  of  certain  measures.  As  a  writer,  Mr.  Clay's  style 
was  nervous,  perspicuous,  and  concise,  evincing  the  freshness  and 
beauty  of  originality,  usually  moving  on  in  a  deep  and  quiet  current, 
but  at  times  rushing  like  the  mountain  torrent,  overthrowing  ali 
obstacles.  He  was  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  regions  of  argument 
and  close  investigation,  yet  he  could  soar  into  that  of  imagination, 
and  whenever  he  did,  it  was  the  flight  of  the  eagle  towards  heaven. 
His  power  of  illustration  was  felicitous,  demonstrating  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  secret  springs  of  the  soul,  and  a  sagacious 
knowledge  of  its  mysterous  movements.  His  conversational  faculties 
^^ere  striking,  and  exceedingly  versatile,  enabling  him  to  accommo- 
date himself  to  the  capacities  of  all,  to  the  humblest,  as  well  as  to 
the  loftiest  intellect.     It  was  remarked  of  Mr.  Burke,  by  Dr.  John- 
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son,  that  if  a  tempest,  or  any  other  occurrence,  should  cause  him  to 
take  shelter  under  the  roof"  of  a  peasant,  he  would  find  sufficient 
topics  to  employ  his  conversational  powers,  and  would  so  employ 
them  as  to  leave  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of  its  lowly 
occupant,  the  belief,  that  he  was  listening  to  no  ordinary  man.  This 
would  be  em])haticnlly  true  of  Mr.  Clay,  who  possessed,  in  an  emi- 
nent degree,  the  faculty  attributed  to  Mr.  Burke.  It  was  the  exer- 
cise of  this,  that  so  endeared  him  to  those  who  were  privileged  to 
come  within  the  sphere  of  its  influence,  which  invested  his  domestic 
and  social  relations  with  their  greatest  charms. 

In  private  life,  Mr.  Clay  exhibited  the  noblest  characteristics  of 
human  nature,  which  may  be  expressed  by  one  word — openhearted- 
ness.  He  was  kind  and  liberal  to  a  fault.  Says  one  who  was  inti- 
mate with  him,  'his  door  and  his  purse  were  alike  open  to  the  friendless 
stranger  and  the  unfortunate  neighbor.  Frank,  open,  and  above  the 
meanness  of  deception  himself,  and  consequently  never  searching 
for  duplicity  and  treachery  in  those  around  him,  he  more  than  once 
suffered  from  the  vile  ingratitude  of  men  who  have  been  cherished 
by  his  bounty  and  upheld  by  his  influence. 

'The  curse  of  aristocracy  never  chilled  the  warm  flow  of  his 
natural  feelings.  His  heart  continued  as  warm,  his  hand  as  free,  and 
his  smile  as  familiar  as  they  were  when,  without  fViends  and  with- 
out influence,  he  first  responded  to  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  Ken- 
tuckian.     His  feelings  never  changed  with  his  fortunes.' 

Mr.  Clay  was  admirably  qualified  for  the  interchange  of  social 
and  friendly  feelings,  in  which  he  indulged  most  judiciously.  His 
convivial  interviews  were  enlivened  by  enjoyments  of  a  marked 
intellectual  character.  His  readiness  at  repartee,  and  aptitude  foi 
reply,  were  conspicuous  features  in  his  character.  No  emergency, 
however  sudden  or  unexpected,  found  him  unprepared,  or  disarmed 
him.  He  perceived  the  bearing  of  remarks,  with  the  quickness  of 
intuition,  however  vague  or  ambiguous  tliey  might  be,  and,  with  the 
suddenness  of  thought,  framed  and  uttered  a  suitable  reply. 

Perhaps  we  cannot  better  close  this  imperfect  memoir  than  by 
appending  the  foUowmg  eloquent  tribute  from  the  pen  of  George 
D.  Prentice,  Esq.  It  orieinally  appeai'ed  in  the  Southern  Ladies' 
Book,  for  June,  1853,  and  has  been  extensively  republished  in  other 
periodicals — an  evidence  of  its  claim  to  preservation  in  a  less  per 
ishable  form. 

HENRY    CLAY. 

With  voice  and  mien  of  stern  control 

He  stood  among  the  great  and  proua, 
And  words  of  fire'  burst  from  his  soul 

Like  ligiitniiigs  from  tiie  tempest  cloud; 
His  high  and  deathless  themes  were  crowned 

With  glory  of  his  genius  born, 
And  gloom  and  ruin  darkly  frowned 

Where  fell  his  bolts  of  wrath  and  scorn. 
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But  he  is  gone — the  free,  the  bold — 

The  champion  of  his  country's  right; 
His  burning  eye  is  dim  and  cold, 

And  mute  his  voice  of  conscious  might 
Oh  no,  not  mute — his  stirring  call 

Can  startle  tyrants  on  their  thrones, 
And  on  the  hearts  of  nations  fall 

More  awful  than  his  living  tones. 

The  impulse  that  his  spirit  gave 

To  human  thought's  wild,  stormy  sea, 
Will  heave  and  thrill  through  every  wave 

Of  that  great  deep  eternally; 
And  the  all-circling  atmosphere. 

With  whi'^h  is  blent  his  breath  of  flame, 
Will  sound,  with  cadence  deep  and  clear, 

In  storm  and  calm,  his  voice  and  name. 

His  words  that  like  a  bugle  blast 

Erst  rang  along  the  Grecian  shore, 
And  o'er  the  hoary  Andes  passed, 

Will  still  ring  on  for  evermore. 
Great  Liberty  will  catch  the  sounds, 

And  start  to  newer,  brighter  life, 
And  summon  from  Earth's  utmost  bounds 

Her  children  to  the  glorious  strife. 

Unnumbered  pilgrims  o'er  the  wave, 

In  the  fur  ages  yet  to  be. 
Will  come  to  kneel  beside  his  grave, 

And  hail  him  prophet  of  the  free. 
'TIS  holier  ground,  that  lowly  bed 

In  which  his  mouldering  form  is  laid. 
Than  fields  where  Liberty  has  bled 

Beside  her  broken  battle-blade. 

Who  now,  in  danger's  fearful  hour, 

When  all  around  is  wild  and  dark, 
Shall  guard  with  voice,  and  arm  of  power, 

Our  freedom's  consecrated  ark? 
With  stricken  hearts.  Oh  God,  to  Thee, 

Beneath  whose  feet  the  stars  are  dust, 
We  bow,  and  ask  that  tliou  wilt  be 

Through  every  ill  our  stay  and  trust. 
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SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  30,  1852. 

After  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  Mr.  Underwood  rose,  and 
addressed  the  senate  as  follows : 

Mr.  President:  I  rise  to  announce  the  death  of  my  colleague, 
Mr.  Clay.  He  died  at  his  lodgings,  in  the  National  Hotel  of  this 
city,  at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock  yesterday  morning, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  expired  with  perfect  com- 
posure, and  without  a  groan  or  struggle. 

By  his  death  our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most  eminent  citizens 
and  statesmen;  and,  I  think,  its  greatest  genius.  I  shall  not  detain 
the  Senate  by  narrating  the  transactions  of  his  long  and  useful  life. 
His  distinguished  services  as  a  statesman  are  inseparably  connected 
with  the  history  of  his  country.  As  Representative  and  Speaker  in 
the  other  House  of  Congress,  as  Senator  in  this  body,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  Envoy  abroad,  he  has,  in  all  these  positions,  exhib- 
ited a  wisdom  and  patriotism  which  have  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  upon  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  His  thoughts 
and  his  actions  have  already  been  published  to  the  world  in  written 
biography;  in  Congressional  debates  and  reports;  in  the  Journals  of 
the  two  Houses;  and  in  the  pages  of  American  history.  They  have 
been  commemorated  by  monuments  erected  on  the  wayside.  They 
have  been  engraven  on  medals  of  gold.  Their  memory  will  survive 
the  monuments  of  marble  and  the  medals  of  gold ;  for  these  are 
effaced  and  decay  by  the  friction  of  ages.  But  the  thoughts  and 
actions  of  my  late  colleague  have  become  identified  with  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  mind,  and  will  pass  down  from  gene-ration  to 
vol..  I.  25 
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generalion,  as  a  portion  of  our  national  inheritance,  incapable  of 
annihilation,  so  long;  as  genius  has  an  admirer  or  liberty  a  friend. 

Mr.  President:  The  character  of  Henry  Clay  was  formed  and 
develo^jed  by  the  influence  of  our  free  institutions.  His  physical, 
mental,  and  moral  faculties  were  the  gift  of  God.  That  they  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  faculties  allotted  to  most  men,  cannot  be 
questioned.  They  were  not  cultivated,  improved,  and  directed  bv 
a  liberal  or  collegiate  education.  His  I'e.spectable  parents  were  not 
wealthy,  and  had  not  the  means  of  maintaining  their  children  at 
college.  Moreover,  his  father  died  when  he  was  a  boy.  At  an  early 
period,  Mr.  Clay  was  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  without  patri- 
mony. He  grew  up  in  a  clerk's  office  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  He 
there  studied  law.  He  emigrated  from  his  native  state,  and  settled 
in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  before  he  was  of  full  age. 

The  road  to  wealth,  to  honour,  and  fame,  was  open  before  him. 
Under  our  Constitution  and  laws  he  might  freely  employ  his  great 
faculties  unobstructed  by  legal  impediments,  and  unaided  by  exclu- 
sive privileges.  Very  soon  Mr.  Clay  made  a  deep  and  favorable 
impression  upon  the  people  among  whom  he  began  his  career.  The 
excellence  of  his  natural  faculties  was  soon  displayed.  Necessity 
stimulated  him  in  their  cultivation.  His  assiduity,  skill,  and  fidelity  in 
professional  engagements  secured  public  confidence.  He  was  elected 
member  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  in  which  body  he  served 
several  sessions  prior  to  1806.  In  that  year  he  was  elevated  to  ;i 
seat  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  bar  and  in  the  General  Assembly  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Clay 
first  manifested  those  high  qualities  as  a  public  speaker  which  have 
secured  to  him  so  much  popular  applause  and  admiration.  His  phvs- 
ical  and  mental  organization  eminently  qualified  him  to  become  a 
great  and  impressive  orator.  His  person  was  tall,  slender,  and  com- 
manding. His  temperament  ardent,  fearless,  and  full  of  hope.  His 
countenance  clear,  expressive,  and  variable — indicating  the  emotion 
which  predominated  at  the  moment  with  exact  similitude.  His  voice, 
cultivated  and  modulated  in  harmony  with  the  sentiment  he  desired 
to  express,  fell  upon  the  ear  like  the  melody  of  enrapturing  music. 
His  eye  beaming  with  intelligence  and  flashing  with  coruscations  of 
genius.  His  gestures  and  attitudes  graceful  and  natural.  These  per- 
sonal advantages  won  the  prepossessions  of  an  audience,  even  before 
his  intellectual  powers  began  to  move  his  hearers ;  and  when  his 
strong  common  sense,  his  profound  reasoning,  his  clear  conceptions 
of  his  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  and  his  striking  and  beautiful  illus- 
trations, united  with  such  personal  qualities,  were  brought  to  the 
discussion  of  any  question,  his  audience  was  eni'aptured,  convinced, 
and  led  by  the  orator  as  if  enchanted  by  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

No  man  was  ever  blessed  by  his  Creator  with  faculties  of  a  higher 
order  of  excellence  than  those  given  to  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  quickness 
of  his  perceptions,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  his  conclusions  v.-ere 
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formed,  he  had  few  equals  and  no  superior.  He  was  eminently  ■ 
endowed  with  a  nice,  discriminating  taste  for  order,  symmetry,  and  ■ 
beauty.  He  detected  in  a  moment  every  thing  out  of  place  or  de- 
ficient in  his  room,  upon  his  farm,  in  his  own  or  the  dress  of  others. 
He  was  a  skilful  judge  of  the  form  and  qualities  of  his  domestic 
animals,  which  he  delighted  to  raise  on  his  farm.  I  could  give  you 
instances  of  the  quickness  and  minuteness  of  his  keen  faculty  of 
observation  which  never  overlooked  any  thing.  A  want  of  neatness 
and  order  was  ofTensive  to  him.  He  was  particular  and  neat  in  his 
handwriting  and  his  apparel.  A  slovenly  blot  or  negligence  of  any 
sort  met- his  condemnation  ;  while  he  was  so  organized  that  he  attended 
to,  and  arranged  little  things  to  please  and  gratify  his  natural  love  for 
neatness,  order,  and  beauty,  his  great  intellectual  faculties  grasped 
all  the  subjects  of  jurisprudence  and  politics  with  a  facility  amount- 
ing almost  to  intuition.  As  a  lawyer,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  his 
profession.  As  a  statesman,  his  stand  at  the  head  of  the  Republican 
Whig  party  for  nearly  half  a  century,  establishes  his  title  to  pre- 
eminence among  his  illustrious  associates. 

Mr.  Clay  Mas  deeply  versed  in  all  the  springs  of  human  action. 
He  had  read  and  studied  biography  and  history.  Shortly  after  I  left 
college,  I  had  occasion  to  call  on  him  in  Frankfort,  where  he  was 
attending  court,  and  well  I  remember  to  have  found  him  with  Plu- 
tarch's Lives  in  his  hands.  No  one  better  than  he  knew  how  to 
avail  himself  of  human  motives,  and  all  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  a  subject,  or  could  present  them  with  more  force  and 
skill  to  accomplish  the  object  of  an  argument. 

Mr.  Clay,  throughout  his  public  career,  was  influenced  by  the 
loftiest  patriotism.  Confident  in  the  truth  of  his  convictions  and  the 
purity  of  his  purposes,  he  was  ardent,  sometimes  impetuous,  in  the 
pursuit  of  objects  which  he  believed  essential  to  the  general  welfare. 
Those  who  stood  in  his  way  were  thrown  aside  without  fear  or  cere- 
mony. He  never  atlected  a  courtier's  deference  to  men  or  opinions 
which  he  thought  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country  ;  and 
hence  he  may  have  wounded  the  vanity  of  those  who  thought  them- 
selves of  consequence.  It  is  certain,  whatever  the  cause,  that  at  one 
period  of  his  life  Mr.  Clay  might  have  been  referred  to  as  proof  that 
there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  those  profound  lines  of  the  poet — 

'He  who  ascends  the  mountain  top  shall  find 

Its  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind, 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below: 

Though  far  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  far  beneatii  the  earth  and  ocean  spread. 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head, 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.' 

Calumny  and  detraction  emptied  their  vials  upon  him.  But  how 
glorious  the  change!     He  outlived  malice  and  envy.     He  lived  long 
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enough  to  prove  to  the  world  that  his  ambition  was  no  more  than  a 
holy  aspiration  to  make  his  country  the  greatest,  most  powerful,  and 
best  governed  on  the  earth.  If  he  desired  its  highest  office,  it 
was  because  the  greater  powei'  and  influence  resulting  from  such 
elevation  would  enable  him  to  do  more  than  he  otherwise  could  foi- 
the  progress  and  advancement — first  of  his  own  countrymen,  then 
of  his  whole  race.  His  sympathies  embraced  all.  The  African 
slave,  the  Creole  of  Spanish  America,  the  children  of  renovated 
classic  Greece — all  famihes  of  men,  without  respect  to  color  or  clime, 
found  in  his  expanded  bosom  and  comprehensive  intellect  a  friend 
of  their  elevation  and  amelioration.  Such  ambition  as  that,  is  God's 
implantation  in  the  human  heart  for  raising  the  down-trodden  nations 
of  the  earth,  and  fitting  them  for  regenerated  existence  in  politics, 
in  morals,  and  religion. 

Bold  and  determined  as  Mr.  Clay  was  in  all  his  actions,  he  was, 
nevertheless,  conciliating.  He  did  not  obstinately  adhere  to  things 
impracticable.  If  he  could  not  accomplish  the  best,  he  contented 
himself  with  the  nighest  approach  to  it.  He  has  been  the  great 
compromiser  of  those  political  agitations  and  opposing  opinions 
which  have,  in  the  belief  of  thousands,  at  different  times,  endan- 
gered the  perpetuity  of  our  Federal  Government  and  Union. 

Mr.  Clay  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his  admirable  social  qualities 
than  for  his  intellectual  abilities.  As  a  companion,  he  was  the  delight 
of  his  friends;  and  no  man  ever  had  better  or  truer.  They  have 
loved  him  from  the  beginning,  and  loved  him  to  the  last.  His  hos- 
pitable mansion  at  Ashland  was  always  open  to  their  reception.  No 
guest  ever  thence  departed  without  feeling  happier  for  his  visit. 
JBut,  alas!  that  hospitable  mansion  has  already  been  converted  into  a 
house  of  mourning;  already  has  intelligence  of  his  death  passed  with 
electric  velocity  to  that  aged  and  now  widowed  lady,  who,  for  more 
than  fifty  years,  bore  to  him  all  the  endearing  relations  of  wife,  and 
whose  feeble  condition  prevented  her  from  joining  him  in  this  city, 
;uid  soothing  the  anguish  of  life's  last  scene  by  those  endearing  atten- 
tions which  no  one  can  give  so  well  as  woman  and  a  wile.  May 
God  infuse  into  her  heart  and  mind  the  Christian  spii"it  of  submission 
under  her  bereavement!  It  cannot  be  long  before  she  may  expect 
a  reunion  in  Heaven.  A  nation  condoles  with  her  and  her  children 
on  account  of  their  irreparable  loss. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  nature  of  his  disease,  declined  very  gradually. 
He  bore  his  protracted  sufferings  with  great  equanimity  and  patience. 
On  one  occasion,  he  said  to  me,  that  when  death  was  inevitable  and 
must  soon  come,  and  when  the  sufferer  was  ready  to  die,  he  did  not 
perceive  the  wisdom  of  praying  to  be  'delivered  from  sudden  death.' 
He  thought  under  such  circumstances  the  sooner  suffering  was 
relieved  by  death  the  better.  He  desired  the  termination  of  his  own 
sufferings,  while  he  acknowledged  the  duty  of  patiently  waiting  and 
abiding  the  pleasure  of  God.  Mr.  Clay  frequently  spoke  to  me  of 
his  hope  of  etei'ual  life,  founded  upon  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
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a  Saviour;  who,  as  he  reinarked,  came  into  the  woi'ld  to  bring  'life 
and  immortality  to  light.'  He  was  a  member  of  the  EiMscopalian 
Church.  In  one  of  our  conversations  he  told  me,  that  as  his  hour 
of  dissolution  approached,  he  found  that  his  afieclions  were  concen- 
trating more  and  more  upon  his  domestic  circle — his  wife  and  chil- 
dren. In  my  daily  visits,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  asking  me  to  detail 
to  him  the  transactions  of  the  senate.  This  I  did,  and  he  manifested 
much  interest  in  passing  occurrences.  His  inquiries  were  less  fre- 
quent as  his  end  approached.  For  the  week  preceding  his  death,  he 
seemed  to  be  altogether  abstracted  from  the  concerns  of  the  world. 
When  he  became  so  low  that  he  could  not  converse  without  being 
fatigued,  he  frequently  requested  those  around  him  to  converse.  He 
would  then  quietly  listen.  He  retained  his  mental  faculties  in  great 
perfection.  His  memory  remained  perfect.  He  frequently  men- 
tioned events  and  conversations  of  recent  occui'rence,  showing  that 
he  had  a  perfect  recollection  of  what  was  said  and  done.  He  said 
to  me  that  he  was  grateful  to  God  for  continuing  to  him  the  blessing 
of  reason,  which  enabled  him  to  contemplate  and  reflect  on  his  sit- 
uation. He  manifested  during  his  confinement  the  same  character- 
istics which  marked  his  conduct  through  the  vigor  of  his  life.  He 
was  exceedingly  averse  to  give  his  friends  trouble,'  as  he  called  ii. 
Some  time  before  he  knew  it,  we  commenced  waiting  through  the 
night  in  an  adjoining  room.  He  said  to  me,  after  passing  a  painful 
day,  'Perhaps  some  one  had  better  remain  all  night  in  the  parlor.' 
From  this  time  he  knew  some  friend  was  constantly  at  hand,  ready 
to  attend  to  him. 

Mr.  President,  the  majestic  form  of  Mr.  Clay  will  no  more  grace 
these  halls.  No  more  shall  we  hear  that  voice  which  has  so  often 
thrilled  and  charmed  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  American 
{)eople.  No  more  shall  we  see  that  waving  hand  and  eye  of  light, 
us  when  he  was  engaged  unfolding  his  policy  in  regard  to  the  varied 
interests  of  our  growing  and  mighty  republican  empire.  His  voice 
is  silent  on  earth  for  ever!  The  darkness  of  death  has  obscured  the 
lustre  of  his  eye.  But  the  memory  of  his  services— not  only  to  his 
belo^'ed  Kentucky,  not  only  to  the  United  States,  but  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  and  progress  throughout  the  world — will  live 
through  future  ages,  as  a  bright  example,  stimulating  and  encour- 
aging  his  own  countrymen  and  the  people  of  all  nations  in  their 
pati-iotic  devotions  to  country  and  humanity. 

With  Christians,  there  is  yet  a  nobler  and  a  higher  thought  in 
regard  to  Mr.  Clay.  They  will  think  of  him  in  connection  with 
eternity.  They  will  contemplate  his  immortal  spirit  occupying  its 
true  lelative  magnitude  among  the  moral  stars  of  glory  in  the  presence 
of  God.  They  will  think  of  him  as  having  fulfilled  the  duties  allot- 
ted to  him  on  earth,  having  been  regenerated  by  Divine  grace,  and 
having  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  and  reached 
an  everlasting  and  happy  home  in  that '  house  not  made  with  hands. 
eternal  in  the  heavens.' 
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On  Sundiiy  morning  last  I  was  watching  alone  at  Mr.  Clay's  bed- 
side. For  the  last  hour  he  had  been  unusually  quiet,  and  I  thought 
he  was  sleeping.  In  that,  however,  he  told  me  I  was  mistaken. 
Ofiening  his  eyes  and  looking  at  me,  he  said,  'Mr.  Underwood,  there 
may  be  some  question  where  my  remains  shall  be  buried.  Some 
persons  may  designate  Frankfort.  I  wish  to  repose  at  the  ceme- 
tery ill  Lexington,  where  many  of  my  friends  and  connections 
are  buried.'  My  reply  was,  'I  will  endeavor  to  have  your  wish 
executed." 

I  now  ask  the  senate  to  have  his  corpse  transmitted  to  Lexington, 
Kentucky,  for  sepulture.  Let  .him  sleep  with  the  dead  of  that  city, 
in  and  near  which  his  home  has  been  for  more  than  half  a  century. 
For  the  people  of  Lexington,  the  living  and  the  dead,  he  manifested, 
by  the  statement  made  to  me,  a  pure  and  holy  sympathy,  and  a  desire 
to  cleave  unto  them,  as  strong  as  that  which  bound  Ruth  to  Naomi. 
It  was  his  anxious  wish  to  return  to  them  before  he  died,  and  to 
realize  what  the  daughter  of  Moab  so  strongly  felt  and  beautifully 
expressed :  '  Thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my  God. 
Where  thou  diest  will  I  die,  and  there  will  I  be  buried.' 

It  is  fit  that  the  tomb  of  Henry  Clay  should  be  in  the  city  of 
Lexington.  In  oar  Revolution,  liberty's  first  libation-blood  was 
poured  out  in  a  town  of  that  name  in  Massachusetts.  On  hearing 
it,  the  pioneers  of  Kentucky  consecrated  the  name,  and  applied  it 
to  the  place  where  Mr.  Clay  desired  to  be  buried.  The  associations 
connected  with  the  name  harmonize  with  his  character;  and  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  spot  selected  by  him  will  be 
visited  by  the  votaries  of  genius  and  liberty  with  that  reverence 
which  is  inspired  at  the  tomb  of  Washington.  Upon  that  monu- 
ment let  his  epitaph  be  engraved. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  availed  myself  of  Doctor  Johnson's  para- 
phrase of  the  epitaph  on  Thomas  Hanmer,  with  a  few  alterations 
and  additions,  to  express  in  borrowed  verse  my  admiration  for  the 
life  and  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  with  this  heart-tribute  to  the 
memory  of  my  illustrious  colleague  I  conclude  my  remarks: 

Born  vvlien  Freedom  her  stripes  and  stars  unfurl'd, 
When  Revolution  shook  the  startled  woi'ld — 
Heroes  and  sages  taught  his  brilliant  mind 
To  know  and  love  the  rights  of  all  mankind. 
'In  life's  first  bloom  his  public  toils  began, 
At  once  commenced  the  senator  and  man: 
In  business  dext'rous,  weighty  in  debate, 
Near  fifty  years  he  labor'd  for  the  state. 
In  every  speech  persuasive  wisdom  flow'd, 
In  every  act  refulgent  virtue  glow'd; 
Suspended  faction  ceased  from  rage  and  strife, 
To  hear  his  eloquence  and  praise  his  life. 
Resistless  merit  fixed  the  Members'  choice, 
Who  hail'd  him  Speaker  with  united  voice.' 
His  talents  ripening  with  advancing  years — 
His  wisdom  growing  with  his  public  cares-i- 
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A  chosen  envoy,  war's  dark  liorrors  cease, 
And  tides  of  carnage  turn  to  streams  of  peace. 
Conflicting  principles,  internal  strife, 
Tariil"  and  slavery,  disunion  rife, 
All,  all  are  compromised  by  his  great  hand, 
And  beams  of  joy  illuminate  the  land. 
Patriot,  Christian,  Husband,  Father,  Friend, 
Thy  work  of  life  achieved  a  glorious  end! 

I  offer  the  following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  six  be  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  senate, 
to  take  order  for  superintei\ding  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  late  a  member  of  this 
body,  which  will  take  place  to-morrow  at  twelve  o'clock,  m.,  and  that  the  senate  will 
attend  the  same. 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  senate,  from  a  sincere  desire  of  showing  every 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  will  go  into  mourning  for  one 
month  by  the  usual  mode  of  wearing  crape  on  the  left  arm. 

Resolved,  As  a  further  mark  of  respect  entertained  by  the  senate  for  the  memory 
of  Henry  Clay,  and  his  long  and  distinguished  services  to  his  country,  that  his 
remains,  in  pursuance  of  the  known  wishes  of  his  family,  be  removed  to  the  place 
of  sepulture  selected  by  himself  at  Lexington,  in  Kentucky,  in  charge  of  the  ser- 
geant at  arms,  and  attended  by  a  committee  of  six  senators,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  senate,  who  shall  have  full  power  to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect. 

Mr.  Cass. — Mr.  President:  Again  has  an  impressive  warning 
come  to  teach  us,  that  in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.  The 
ordinary  labors  of  this  hall  are  suspended,  and  its  contentions 
hushed,  before  the  power  of  Him,  who  says  to  the  storm  of  human 
passion,  as  He  said  of  old  to  the  waves  of  Galilee,  Peace,  be  stii.i,. 
The  lessons  of  His  providence,  severe  as  they  may  be,  often 
become  merciful  dispensations,  like  that  which  is  now  spreading 
sorrow  through  the  land,  and  which  is  reminding  us  that  we  have 
higher  duties  to  fulfil,  and  graver  responsibilities  to  encounter,  tlian 
those  that  meet  us  here,  when  we  lay  our  hand  upon  His  holy  word, 
and  invoke  His  holy  name,  promising  to  be  faithful  to  that  Constitu- 
tion, which  He  gave  us  in  His  mercy,  and  will  withdraw  only  in  the 
hour  of  our  blindness  and  disobedience,  and  of  His  own  wrath. 

Another  great  man  has  fallen  in  our  land,  ripe  indeed  in  years 
and  in  honors,  but  never  dearer  to  the  American  people  than 
when  called  from  the  theatre  of  his  services  and  renown  to  that 
final  bar  where  the  lofty  and  the  lowly  must  all  meet  at  last. 

I  do  not  rise,  upon  this  mournful  occasion,  to  indulge  in  the 
language  of  panegyric.  My  regard  for  the  memory  of  the  dead, 
and  tor  the  obligations  of  the  living,  would  equally  rebuke  such  a 
course.  The  severity  of  truth  is,  at  once,  our  proper  duty  and  our 
best  consolation.  Born  during  the  revolutionary  struggle,  our 
deceased  associate  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  public  men  who 
connect  the  present  generation  with  the  actors  in  the  trying  scenes 
of  that  eventful  period,  and  whose  names  and  deeds  will  soon  be 
known  only  in  the  history  of  their  couiitry.  He  was  another  illus- 
tration, and  a  noble  one,  too,  of  the  glorious  equality  of  our  institu- 
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tions,  which  freely  offer  all  their  rewards  to  all  who  justly  seek 
them;  for  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune,  having  made  his 
way  in  life  by  self-exertion;  and  he  was  an  enrly  adventurer  in  the 
great  forest  of  the  West,  then  a  world  of  primitive  vegetation,  but 
now  the  abode  of  intelligence  and  religion,  of  prosperity  and  civil- 
ization. But  he  possessed  that  intellectual  superiority  which  over- 
comes surrounding  obstacles,  and  which  local  seclusion  cannot  long 
withhold  from  general  knowledge  and  appreciation. 

It  is  almost  half  a  century  since  he  passed  through  Chilicothe, 
then  the  seat  of  government  of  Ohio,  where  I  was  a  member  of  the 
legislature,  on  his  way  to  take  his  place  in  this  very  body,  which  is 
now  listening  to  this  reminiscence,  and  to  a  feeble  tribute  of  regard 
from  one  who  then  saw  him  for  the  first  time,  but  who  can  never 
forget  the  impression  he  produced  by  the  charms  of  his  conversa- 
tion, the  frankness  of  his  manner,  and  the  high  qualities  with  which 
he  was  endowed.  Since  then  he  has  belonged  to  his  country,  and 
has  taken  a  part,  and  a  prominent  |:)art,  both  in  peace  and  war,  in 
all  the  great  questions  affecting  her  interest  and  her  honor;  and 
though  it  has  been  my  fortune  often  to  differ  from  him,  yet  I  believe 
he  was  as  pure  a  patriot  as  ever  participated  in  the  councils  of  a 
nation,  anxious  for  the  public  good,  and  seeking  to  promote  ii. 
during  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  eventful  life.  That  lie 
exercised  a  powerful  influence,  within  the  sphere  of  his  action, 
through  the  whole  country,  indeed,  we  all  feel  and  know;  and  we 
know,  too,  the  eminent  endowments  to  which  he  owed  this  high 
distinction.  Frank  and  fearless  in  the  expression  of  his  opinion,  and 
in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  with  rare  powers  of  eloquence, 
which  never  failed  to  rivet  the  attention  of  his  auditory,  and  which 
always  commanded  admiration,  even  when  they  did  not  carry  con- 
viction— prompt  in  decision,  and  firm  in  action,  and  with  a  vigorous 
intellect,  trained  in  the  contests  of  a  stirring  life,  and  strengthened 
by  enlarged  experience  and  observation,  joined  withal  to  an  ardent 
love  of  country,  and  to  great  purity  of  purpose, — these  were  the  ele- 
ments of  his  power  and  success;  and  we  dwell  upon  them  with 
inDurnfuI  gratification  now,  when  we  shall  soon  follow  him  to  the 
cold  and  silent  tomb,  where  we  shall  commit  "earth  to  earth,  ashes 
to  ashes,  dust  to  dust,"  but  with  the  blessed  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  that  Divine  revelation  which  teaches  us  that  there  is  life  and 
hope  beyond  the  narrow  house,  where  we  shall  leave  him  alone  to 
the  mercy  of  his  God  and  ours. 

He  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  praise  or  censure;  but 
the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries  has  preceded  and  pronounced 
the  judgment  of  history,  and  his  name  and  fame  will  shed  lustre 
ujjon  his  country,  and  will  be  proudly  cherished  in  the  hearts  of  his 
countrymen  for  long  ages  to  come.  Yes,  they  will  be  cherished 
and  freshly  remembered,  when  these  marble  columns  that  surround 
us,  so  often  the  witnesses  of  his  triumph — but  in  a  few  brief  hours, 
when  his  mortal  frame,  despoiled  of  the  immortal  spirit,  shall   rest 
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uiid(M'  this  dome  tor  the  last  time,  to  become  the  witnesses  of  his 
defeat  in  that  final  contest,  whei'e  the  mightiest  fall  before  the  great 
destroyer — when  these  marble  columns  shall  themselves  have  fallen, 
like  all  the  works  of  man,  leaving  their  broken  fragments  to  tell  the 
story  of  ibrmer  magnificence,  amid  the  very  ruins  which  announce 
decay  and  desolation. 

I  was  often  with  him  durintj;  his  last  illness,  when  the  world  and 
the  things  of  the  world  were  iast  fading  away  before  him.  He  knew 
tliat  the  silver  cord  was  almost  loosened,  and  that  the  golden  bowl 
was  breaking  at  the  fountain;  but  he  was  resigned  to  the  will  of 
Providence,  feeling  that  he  who  gave  has  the  right  to  take  away, 
in  his  own  good  time  and  manner.  After  his  duty  to  his  Creator, 
and  his  anxiety  for  his  family,  his  first  care  was  for  his  country,  and 
his  first  wish  for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  Union — dear  to  him  in  the  hour  of  death,  as  they  had 
ever  been  in  the  vigor  of  life.  Of  that  Constitution  and  Union, 
whose  defence  in  the  last  and  greatest  crisis  of  their  peril,  had 
called  forth  all  his  energies,  and  stimulated  those  memoi'able  and 
powerful  exertions,  which  he  who  witnessed  can  never  forget,  and 
which  no  doubt  hastened  the  final  catastrophe  a  nation  now 
deplores,  with  a  sincerity  and  unanimity,  not  less  honorable  to 
themselves,  than  to  the  memmy  of  the  object  of  their  affections. 
And  when  we  shall  enter  that  narrow  valley,  thi'ough  which  he  has 
passed  before  us,  and  which  leads  to  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  may 
we  be  able  to  say,  through  taith  in  his  Son,  our  Saviour,  and  in  the 
beautiful  language  of  the  hymn  of  the  dying  Christian — dying,  but 
ever  living,  and  triumphant — 

'The  world  recedes,  it  disappears — 
Heaven  opens  on  my  eyes!  my  ears 

With  sounds  seraphic  ring; 
Lend,  lend  your  wings!  I  mount — I  fly! 
Oh,  Grave!  wjiere  is  thy  victory? 

Oh,  Death!  where  is  thy  sting!' 

'Let  me  die  the  death  of  the  righteous,  and  let  my  last  hour  be 
like  his.' 

Mr.  Hunter. — Mr.  President:  We  have  heard,  with  deep  sensi- 
bility, what  has  just  fallen  from  the  senators  who  have  preceded  me. 
We  have  heard,  sir,  the  voice  of  Kentucky — and,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, she  had  a  right  to  speak — in  mingled  accents  of  pride  and 
sorrow;  for  it  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  state  to  lament  the 
loss  of  such  a  son.  But  Virginia,  too,  is  entitled  to  her  place  in  this 
procession ;  for  she  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  unmindful  of  the  tie 
Avhich  bound  her  to  the  dead.  When  the  earth  opens  to  receive 
the  mortal  part  which  she  gave  to  man,  it  is  then  that  affection  is 
eager  to  bury  in  its  bosom  every  recollection  but  those  of  love  and 
kindness.  And,  sir,  when  the  last  sensible  tie  is  about  to  be  severed, 
VOL.   1.  2G 
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il  is  then  that  we  look  with  anxious  interest  to  the  deeds  of  the  life, 
nnd  to  the  emanations  of  the  heart  and  the  mind,  for  those  more 
enduring  monuments  which  are  the  creations  of  an  immortal  nature. 

In  this  instance,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  for  these.  This  land,  sir,  is 
full  ot  the  monuments  of  his  genius.  His  memory  is  as  imperish- 
able as  American  history  itself,  for  he  was  one  of  those  who  made  it. 
Sir,  he  belonged  to  that  marked  class  who  are  the  men  of  their  cen- 
tury ;  for  it  was  his  rare  good  fortune  not  only  to  have  been 
endowed  with  the  capacity  to  do  great  things,  but  "to  have  enjoyed 
the  opportunities  of  achieving  them.  I  know,  sir,  it  has  been  said 
and  deplored,  that  he  wanted  some  oi'  the  advantages  of  an  early 
education;  but  it,  perhaps,  has  not  been  remembered  that,  in 
many  respects,  he  enjoyed  such  opportunities  for  mental  training  as 
can  rarely  fall  to  the  lot  of  man.  He  had  not  a  chance  to  learn  so 
much  trom  books,  but  he  had  such  opportunities  of  learning  from 
men  as  few  have  ever  enjoyed.  Sir,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  he 
was  reared  at  a  time  when  there  was  a  state  of  society,  in  the 
commonwealth  which  gave  him  birth,  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
there  before  nor  since.  It  was  his  early  privilege  to  see  how  justice 
was  administered  by  a  Pendleton  and  a  Wythe,  with  the  last  ot' 
whom  he  was  in  the  daily  habit  of  familiar  intercourse.  He  had 
constant  opportunities  to  observe  how  forensic  questions  were 
managed  by  a  Marshall  and  a  Wickham.  He  was  old  enough,  too, 
to  have  heard  and  to  have  appreciated  the  eloquence  of  a  Patrick 
Henry,  and  of  George  Keith  Taylor.  In  short,  sir,  he  lived  in  a 
society  in  which  the  examples  of  a  Jefferson,  and  a  Madison,  and  a 
Monroe,  were  living  influences,  and  on  which  the  setting  sun  of  a 
Washington  cast  the  mild  effulgence  of  its  departing  rays. 

He  was  trained,  too,  as  has  been  well  said  by  the  senator  from 
Michigan,  [Mr.  Cass,]  at  a  period  when  the  recent  revolutionary 
struggle  had  given  a  more  elevated  tone  to  patriotism,  and  imparted 
a  higher  cast  to  public  feeling  and  to  public  character.  Such 
lessons  were  worth,  perhaps,  more  to  him  than  the  whole  encyclo- 
pedia of  scholastic  learning.  Not  only  were  the  circumstances  of 
his  early  training  favorable  to  the  development  of  his  genius,  but 
the  theatre  upon  which  he  was  thrown,  was  eminently  propitious 
for  its  exercise.  The  circumstances  of  the  early  settlement  of 
Kentucky,  the  generous,  daring,  and  reckless  character  of  the 
people — all  fitted  it  to  be  the  theatre  for  the  display  of  those  com- 
manding qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  which  he  so  eminently  pos- 
sessed. There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  those  people  and  their 
chosen  leader  exercised  a  mutual  influence  upon  each  other;  and 
no  one  can  be  surprised  that,  with  his  brave  spirit,  and  commanding 
eloquence,  and  fascinating  address,  he  should  have  led  not  only 
there,  but  elsewhere. 

I  did  not  know  him,  Mr.  President,  as  you  did,  in  the  freshness 
(»f  his  prime,  or  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  manhood.  I  did  not  hear 
him,  sir,  as  you  have  heard  him,  when  his  voice  roused  the  spirit  of 
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his  counn-ymen  for  war — when  he  cheered  the  drooping,  wlien  he 
rallied  the  doubting  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  doubt- 
ful contest.  I  have  never  seen  him,  sir,  when,  from  the  height  of 
the  chair,  he  ruled  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  energy  of 
his  will,  or  when  upon  the  level  of  the  floor  he  exercised  a  control 
almost  as  absolute,  by  the  mastery  of  his  intellect.  When  I  first 
knew  him,  his  sun  had  a  little  passed  its  zenith.  The  efl'acing  hand 
of  time  had  just  begun  to  touch  the  lineaments  of  his  manhood. 
But  yet,  sir,  I  saw  enough  of  him  to  be  able  to  realize  what  lie 
might  have  been  in  the  prime  of  his  strength,  and  in  the  full  vigor 
of  his  maturity.  I  saw  him,  sir,  as  you  did,  when  he  led  the  'oppo- 
sition' during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren.  I  had  daily 
opportunities  of  witnessing  the  exhibition  of  his  powers  during  the 
extra  session  under  Mr.  Tyler's  administration.  And  1  saw,  as  we 
all  saw,  in  a  recent  contest,  the  exhibition  of  power  on  his  part, 
which  was  most  marvellous  in  one  of  his  years. 

Mr.  President,  he  may  not  have  had  as  much  of  analytic  skill  as 
some  others,  in  dissecting  a  subject.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  not  seek  to  look  quite  so  far  ahead  as  some  who  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  political  forecast.  But  it  may  be  truly  said  of  Mr. 
Clay,  that  he  was  no  exaggerator.  He  looked  at  events  through 
neither  end  of  the  telescope,  but  surveyed  them  with  the  natural 
and  the  naked  eye.  He  had  the  capacity  of  seeing  things  as  the 
people  saw  them,  and  of  feeling  things  as  the  people  felt  them.  He 
had,  sir,  beyond  any  other  man  whom  I  have  ever  seen,  the  ti'ue 
mesmeric  touch  of  the  orator — the  rare  art  of  transferring  his 
impulses  to  others.  Thoughts,  feelings,  emotions,  came  from  the 
ready  mould  of  his  genius,  radiant  and  glowing,  and  communicated 
their  own  warmth  to  every  heart  which  received  them.  His,  too, 
was  the  power  of  wielding  the  higher  and  intenser  forms  of  [tassion 
with  a  majesty  and  an  ease,  which  none  but  the  great  masters  of 
the  human  heart  can  ever  emplo}'.  It  was  his  rare  good  fortune  to 
have  been  one  of  those  who  form,  as  it  were,  a  sensible  link,  a 
living  tradition  which  connects  one  age  with  another,  and  through 
which  one  generation  speaks  its  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  appeals 
to  anothei'.  And,  unfortunate  is  it  for  a  country,  when  it  ceases  to 
possess  such  men,  for  it  is  to  them  that  we  chiefly  owe  the  capacity 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  great  Epos  of  human  history,  and 
preserve  the  consistency  of  political  action. 

Sii",  it  may  be  said  that  the  grave  is  still  new-made  which  covers 
ilie  mortal  remains  of  one  of  those  great  men  who  have  been  taken 
from  our  midst,  and  the  earth  is  soon  to  open  to  receive  another.  I 
know  not  whether  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  matter  of  lamentation,  so 
far  as  the  dead  are  concerned,  that  the  thread  of  this  life  has  been 
clipped  when  once  it  had  been  fully  spun.  They  escape  the  infirm- 
ities of  age,  and  they  leave  an  imperishable  name  behind  them. 
The  loss,  sir,  is  not  theirs,  but  ours;  and  a  loss  the  more  to  be 
latnented  that  we  see  none  to  fill   the  places  thus  made  vacant  on 
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ihe  si  age  of  public  affairs.  But  it  may  be  well  for  us,  who  havp 
much  more  cause  to  mourn  and  to  lament  such  deaths,  to  pause 
amidst  the  business  of  life  for  the  purpose  of  contemplating  the 
spectacle  before  us,  and  of  drawing  the  moral  from  the  passing 
event.  It  is  when  death  seizes  for  its  victims  those  who  are,  b}^  'a 
head  and  shoulders,  taller  than  all  the  rest,'  that  we  feel  most 
deeply  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  and  that  'the  glories  of  our 
mortal  state  are  shadows,  not  substantial  things.'  It  is,  sir,  in  such 
instances  as  the  present  that  we  can  best  study  by  the  light  of 
example  the  true  objects  of  life,  and  the  wisest  ends  of  human 
pursuit, 

Mr.  Hale. — Mr.  President:  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  considered 
obtrusive,  if  on  this  occasion,  for  a  brief  moment,  I  mingle  my 
humble  voice  with  those  that,  with  an  ability  that  I  shall  neither 
attempt  nor  hope  to  equal,  have  sought  to  do  justice  to  the  worth 
and  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  at  the  same  time  appropriately  to 
minister  to  the  sympathies  and  sorrows  of  a  stricken  people.  Sir,  it 
is  the  teaching  of  inspiration  that  'no  man  liveth  and  no  man  dieth 
unto  himself.' 

There  is  a  lesson  taught  no  less  in  the  death  than  in  the  life  of 
every  man — eminently  so  in  the  case  of  one  who  has  filled  a  large 
space  and  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  thoughts  and 
I'egard  of  his  fellow-men.  Particularly  instructive  at  this  time  is 
the  event  which  we  now  deplore,  although  the  circumstances 
attending  his  decease  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  assuage  rather 
than  aggravate  the  grief  which  it  must  necessarily  cause.  His  time 
had  fully  come.  The  three  score  and  ten  marking  the  ordinary 
period  of  human  life  had  for  some  years  been  passed,  and,  full  of 
years  and  of  honors,  he  has  gone  to  his  rest.  And  now,  when  the 
nation  is  marshalling  itself  for  the  contest  which  is  to  decide  'who 
shall  be  greatest,'  as  if  to  chasten  our  ambition,  to  restrain  and 
subdue  the  violence  of  passion,  to  moderate  our  desires  and  elevate 
our  hopes,  we  have  the  spectacle  of  one  who,  by  the  force  of  his 
intellect  and  the  energy  of  his  own  purpose,  had  achieved  a  reputa- 
tion which  the  highest  official  honors  of  the  Republic  might  have 
illustrated,  but  could  not  have  enhanced,  laid  low  in  death — as  if,  at 
the  very  outset  of  this  political  contest,  on  which  the  nation  is  now 
entering,  to  teach  the  ambitious  and  aspiring  the  vanity  of  human 
pursuit  and  end  of  earthly  honor.  But,  sir,  I  do  not  intend  to 
dwell  on  that  moral  which  is  taught  by  the  silent  lips  and  closed 
eye  of  the  illustrious  dead,  with  a  force  such  as  no  man  ever  spoke 
with;  but  I  shall  leave  the  event,  with  its  silent  and  mute  eloquence, 
to  impress  its  own  appropriate  teachings  on  the  heart. 

In  the  long  and  eventful  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  various  positions 
which  he  occupied,  in  the  many  posts  of  public  duty  which  he  filled, 
m  the  many  exhibitions  which  his  history  affords  of  untiring  energy, 
of  unsurpassed   eloquence,  and  of  devoted  patriotism,  it  would  be 
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sirange  indeed  if  different,  minds,  as  they  dwell  upon  the  subject, 
were  all  to  select  the  snnie  incidents  of  his  life,  as  preeminently 
calculated  to  challenge  admiration  and  respect. 

Sir,  my  admiration — ay,  my  affection  for  Mr.  Clay — was  ^'on 
and  secured  many  years  since,  even  in  my  school-boy  days — when 
his  voice  of  counsel,  encouragement,  and  sympath}^,  was  heard  in 
the  other  hall  of  this  capitol,  in  behalf  ^f  the  struggling  colonies  of 
the  southern  portion  of  this  continent,  who,  in  pursuit  of  their 
inalienable  rights,  in  imitation  of  our  own  forefathers,  had  unfurled 
the  banner  of  liberty,  and,  regardless  of  consequences,  had  gallantly 
rushed  into  that  contest  where  'life  is  lost,  or  freedom  won.'  And 
again,  sir,  when  Greece,  rich  in  the  memories  of  the  past,  awoke  from 
the  slumber  of  ages  of  oppression  and  centuries  of  shame,  and  resolved 

'To  call  her  virtues  back,  and  conquer  time  and  fate'. — 

there,  over  the  plains  of  that  classic  land,  above  the  din  of  battle 
and  the  clash  of  arms,  mingling  with  the  shouts  of  the  victors  and 
the  groans  of  the  vanquished,  were  heard  the  thrilling  and  stirring 
notes  of  that  same  eloquence,  excited  by  a  sympathy  which  knew 
no  bounds,  wide  as  the  world,  pleading  the  cause  of  Grecian  liberty 
before  the  American  congress,  as  if  to  pay  back  to  Greece  the  debt 
^vhich  every  patriot  and  orator  felt  was  her  due.  Sir,  in  the  long 
and  honorable  career  of  the  deceased,  there  are  many  events  and 
circumstances  upon  which  his  friends  and  posterity  will  dwell  with 
satisfaction  and  pride,  but  none  which  will  preserve  his  memory 
with  more  unfading  lustre  to  future  ages  than  the  course  he  pursued 
in  the  Spanish,  American,  and  Greek  revolutions. 

Mr.  Clemens. — Mr.  President:  I  should  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  add  any  thing  to  what  has  already  been  said,  but  for  a 
j'equest  preferred  by  some  of  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  I  should 
have  been  content  to  mourn  him  in  silence,  and  left  it  to  other 
tongues  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  What  I  have  now  to  say  shall 
be  brief — very  brief 

Mr.  President,  it  is  now  less  than  three  short  years  ago  since  I 
first  entered  this  body.  At  that  period  it  numbered  among  its 
members  many  of  the  most  illustrious  statesmen  this  republic  has 
ever  produced,  or  the  world  has  ever  known.  Of  the  living,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  speak ;  but  in  that  brief  period,  death  has  been 
busy  here;  and,  as  if  to  mark  the  feebleness  of  human  things,  his 
arrows  have  been  aimed  at  the  highest,  the  mightiest  of  us  all. 
First,  died  Calhoun.  And  well,  sir,  do  I  remember  the  deep  feeling 
evinced  on  that  occasion  by  him  whose  death  has  been  announced 
here  to-day,  when  he  said:  "I  was  his  senior  in  years — nothing  else. 
In  the  course  of  nature  I  ought  to  have  preceded  him.  It  has  been 
decreed  otherwise;  but  I  know  that  I  shall  linger  here  onlv  a  short 
time,  and  shall  soon  follow  him."  It  was  genius  mourning  over  his 
vounger  brother,  and  too  surely  predicting  his  own  approaching  end. 
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He,  too,  is  now  gone  from  among  us,  and  left  none  like  him 
behind.  That  voice,  whose  every  tone  was  music,  is  hushed  and 
still.  That  clear,  bright  eye  is  dim  and  lustreless,  and  that  breast, 
where  grew  and  flourished  every  quality  which  could  adorn  and 
dignify  our  nature,  is  cold  as  the  clod  that  soon  must  cover  it.  A 
few  hours  have  wrought  a  mighty  change — a  change  for  which  a 
lingering  illness  had,  indeed,  in  some  degree,  prepared  us;  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  still  fall  upon  the  nation  with  crushing  force. 
Many  a  sorrowing  heart  is  now  asking,  as  I  did  yesterday,  when  I 
heard  the  first  sound  of  the  funeral  bell — 

"And  is  he  gone? — the  pure  of  the  purest, 
The  hand  that  upheld  our  bright  banner  the  surest, 

Is  he  gone  from  our  struggles  away? 
But  yesterday  lending  a  people  new  life,  , 

Cold,  mute,  in  the  eofBn  to-day." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  occasion  when  eulogy  must  fail  to  per- 
form its  office.  The  long  life  which  is  now  ended  is  a  history  of 
glorious  deeds  too  mighty  for  the  tongue  of  praise.  It  is  in  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen  that  his  best  epitaph  must  be  written.  It 
is  in  the  admiration  of  a  world  that  his  renown  must  be  recorded. 
In  that  deep  love  of  country  which  distinguished  every  period  of  his 
life,  he  may  not  have  been  unrivalled.  In  loftiness  of  intellect,  he 
was  not  without  his  peers.  The  skill  with  which  he  touched  evei'v 
chord  of  the  human  heart  may  have  been  equalled.  The  iron  will, 
the  unbending  firmness,  the  fearless  courage,  which  marked  his 
character,  may  have  been  shared  by  others.  But  where  shall  we 
go  to  find  all  these  qualities  united,  concentrated,  blended  into  one 
brilliant  whole,  and  shedding  a  lustre  upon  one  single  head,  which 
does  not  dazzle  the  beholder  only  because  it  attracts  his  love  and 
demands  his  woi'ship? 

I  scarcely  know,  sir,  how  far  it  may  be  allowable,  upon  an  occa- 
sion like  this,  to  refer  to  party  struggles  which  have  left  wounds  not 
yet  entirely  healed.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  suggest,  that  it 
should  be  a  source  of  consolation  to  his  friends  that  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  full  accomplishment  of  the  last  great  work  of  his 
life,  and  to  witness  the  total  disappearance  of  that  sectional  tempest 
which  threatened  to  whelm  the  republic  in  ruins.  Both  the  great 
parties  of  the  countrv  have  agreed  to  stand  upon  the  platform 
which  he  erected,  and  both  of  them  have  solemnly  pledged  them- 
selves to  maintain  unimpaired  the  work  of  his  hands.  I  doubt  not 
the  knowledge  of  this  cheered  him  in  his  dying  moments,  and 
helped  to  steal  awav  the  pangs  of  dissolution. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  knew  any  thing  more  that  I  could  say,  I  would 
gladly  utter  it.  To  me,  he  was  something  more  than  kind,  and  I 
am  called  upon  1o  mingle  a  private  with  the  public  grief.  I  wish 
that  I  could  do  something  to  add  to  his  f&me.  But  he  built  for  him- 
self a  monument  of  immortalitv,  and  left  to  his  friends  no  task  but 
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that  of  soothinc;  their  own  sorrow  for  his  loss.  We  pay  to  him  the 
tribute  of  our  tears.  More  we  have  no  power  to  bestow.  Patriot- 
ism, honour,  genius,  courage,  have  all  come  to  strew  their  garlands 
about  his  tomb;  and  well  they  may,  for  he  was  the  peer  of  them  a!!. 

Mr.  Cooper. — Mr.  President:  It  is  not  always  by  woi'ds  that  ibe 
living  pay  to  the  dead  the  sincerest  and  most  eloquent  tribute.  The 
tears  of  a  nation,  flowing  spontaneously  over  the  grave  of  a  public 
benefactor,  is  a  more  eloquent  testimonial  of  his  worth  and  of  the 
afllection  and  veneration  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  most  highlv- 
wrouQ-ht  eulogium  of  the  most  gifted  tonoue.  The  heart  is  not 
necessarily  the  fountain  of  words,  but  it  is  always  the  source  of 
tears,  whether  of  joy,  gratitude,  or  grief.  But  sincere,  truthful, 
and  eloquent,  as  they  are,  they  leave  no  permanent  record  of  the 
virtues  and  greatness  of  him  on  whose  tomb  they  are  shed.  As  the 
dews  of  heaven  falling  at  night  are  absorbed  by  the  earth,  or  dried 
up  by  the  morning  sun,  so  the  tears  of  a  people,  shed  for  their  bene- 
factor, disappear  without  leaving  a  trace  to  tell  to  future  generations 
of  the  services,  sacrifices,  and  virtues  of  him  to  whose  memorv  they 
were  a  grateful  tribute-.  But  as  homage  paid  to  virtue  is  an  incen- 
tive to  it,  it  is  right  that  the  memory  of  the  good,  the  great,  and 
noble  of  the  earth  should  be  preserved  and  honored. 

The  ambition,  Mr.  Pi'esident,  of  the  truly  great,  is  more  the  hope 
of  living  in  the  memory  and  estimation  of  future  ages  than  of  pos- 
sessing power  in  their  own.  It  is  this  hope  that  stimulates  them  to 
perseverance;  that  enables  them  to  encounter  disappointment,  in- 
gratitude, and  neglect,  and  to  press  on  through  toils,  privations,  an  I 
perils  to  the  end.  It  was  not  the  hope  of  discovering  a  world,  ovei- 
^vllich  he  should  himself  exercise  dominion,  that  sustained  Columbus 
in  all  his  trials.  It  was  not  for  this  he  braved  danger,  disappoint- 
ment, poverty,  and  reproach.  It  was  not  for  this  he  subdued  his 
native  pride,  wandered  from  kingdom  to  kingdom,  kneeling  at  the 
feet  of  princes,  a  suppliant  for  means  to  prosecute  his  sublime 
enterprise.  It  was  not  for  this,  after  having  at  last  secured  the 
patronage  of  Isabella,  that  he  put  off  in  his  crazy  and  ill-appointed 
fleet  into  unknown  seas,  to  struggle  with  storms  and  tempests,  and 
the  rage  of  a  mutinous  crew.  It  was  another  and  nobler  kind  of 
ambition  that  stimulated  him  to  contend  with  terror,  superstition, 
and  despair,  and  to  press  forward  on  his  perilous  course,  when  the 
needle  in  his  compass,  losing  its  polarity,  seemed  to  unite  with  ths 
fury  of  the  elements  and  the  insubordination  of  his  crew  in  turning 
bin)  back  from  his  perilous  but  glorious  undertaking.  It  was  the 
hope  which  was  realized  at  last,  when  his  ungrateful  country  was 
compelled  to  inscribe,  as  an  epitaph  on  his  tomb,  'Columbus  has 
given  a  New  World  to  the  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon,'  that 
enabled  him,  at  first,  to  brave  so  manv  disappointments,  and  at  last, 
to  conquer  the  multitude  of  perils  that  beset  his  pathway  on  the 
deep.     This,  sir,  is  the  ambition  of  the  truly  gi'eat — not  to  achieve 
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present  fam,e,  but  future  immortality.  This  being  the  case,  it  is 
befitting  here  to-day  to  add  to  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  the  record  of 
his  death,  signalized  as  it  is  by  a  nation's  gratitude  and  grief  It  is 
right  that  posterity  should  learn  from  us,  the  contemporaries  of  the 
illustrious  deceased,  that  his  virtues  and  services  were  appreciated 
bv  his  cpuntrv,  and  acknowledged  by  the  tears  of  his  countrymen 
y'oured  out  upon  his  grave. 

The  career  of  Henry  Clay  was  a  wonderful  one.  And  what  an 
illustration  of  the  excellence  of  our  institutions  would  a  retrospect 
of  his  life  afford!  Born  in  an  humble  station,  without  any  of  the 
adventitious  aids  of  fortune  by  which  the  obstructions  on  the  road 
to  fame  are  smoothed,  he  rose  not  only  to  the  most  exalted  emi- 
nence of  position,  but  likewise  to  the  highest  place  in  the  affections 
of  his  countrymen.  Taking  into  view  the  disadvantages  of  his 
early  position,  disadvantages  against  which  he  had  always  to  contend, 
his  career  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  great  men.  To  have 
seen  him  a  vouth,  without  friends  or  fortune,  and  with  but  a  scanty 
education,  who  would  have  ventured  to  predict  for  him  a  course  so 
brilliant  and  beneficent,  and  a  fame  so  well  deserved  and  enduring? 
Like  the  pine,  which  sometimes  springs  up  amidst  the  rocks  on  the 
mountain  side,  with  scarce  a  crevice  in  which  to  fix  its  roots,  or 
soil  to  nourish  them,  but  which,  nevertheless,  overtops  all  the  trees 
of  the  surrounding  forest.  Henry  Clav,  by  his  own  inherent,  self- 
sustaining  energy  and  genius,  rose  to  an  altitude  of  fame  almost 
unequalled  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  As  an  orator,  legislator, 
and  statesman,  he  had  no  superior.  All  his  faculties  were  remark- 
able, and  in  remarkable  combination.  Possessed  of  a  brilliant 
genius  and  fertile  imagination,  his  judgment  was  sound,  discrim- 
inating,  and  eminently  practical.  Of  an  ardent  and  impetuous 
temperament,  he  was  nevertheless  persevering  and  firm  of  purpose. 
Frank,  bold,  and  intrepid,  he  was  cautious  in  providing  against  the 
contingencies  and  obstacles  which  might  possiblv  rise  up  in  the 
road  to  success.  Generous,  liberal,  and  entertaining  broad  and 
expanded  views  of  national  policy,  in  his  legislative  course  he  never 
transcended  the  limits  of  a  wise  economy. 

But,  Mr.  President,  of  all  his  faculties,  that  of  making  friends  and 
attaching  them  to  him  was  the  most  remarkable  and  extraordinarv. 
In  this  respect,  he  seemed  to  possess  a  sort  of  fascination,  by  which 
all  who  came  into  his  presence  were  attracted  towards,  and  bound 
to  him  by  ties  which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  had  power  to 
dissolve  or  weaken.  In  the  admiration  of  his  friends  was  the  recog- 
nition of  the  divinity  of  intellect;  in  their  attachment  to  him  a  con- 
fession of  his  generous  personal  qualities  and  social  vii-tues. 

Of  the  public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  present  occasion  affords 
no  room  for  a  sketch  more  extended  than  that  which  his  respected 
colleague  [Mr.  Underwood]  has  presented.  It  is,  however,  suflicient 
to  say,  that  for  more  forty  years  he  has  been  a  prominent  actor  in 
the  drama  of  American  affairs.     During  the  late  war  with  England, 
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his  voice  was  more  potent  than  any  other  in  awakening  the  spirit 
of  the  country,  iiitusing  confidence  into  the  people,  and  rendering 
available  the  resources  for  carrying  on  the  contest.  In  our  domes 
tic  controversies,  threatening  the  peace  of  the  country  and  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Union,  he  has  always  been  first  to  note  danger,  as  well 
as  to  suggest  the  means  of  averting  it.  When  the  waters  of  the 
great  political  deep  were  upheaved  by  the  tempest  of  discord,  and 
the  ark  of  the  Union,  freighted  with  the  hopes  and  destinies  of  free- 
dom, tossing  about  on  the  raging  billows,  and  drifting  every  moment 
nearer  to  the  vortex  which  threatened  to  swallow  it  up,  it  was  his 
clarion  voice,  rising  above  the  storm,  that  admonished  the  crew  of 
impending  peril,  and  counselled  the  way  to  safety. 

But,  Mr.  President,  devotedly  as  he  loved  his  country,  his  aspira- 
tions were  not  limited  to  its  welfare  alone.  Wherever  freedom  had 
a  votary,  that  votary  had  a  friend  in  Henry  Clay;  and  in  the  strug- 
gle of  the  Spanish  colonies  for  independence  he  uttered  words  of 
encouragement  which  have  become  the  mottoes  on  the  banners  of 
freedom  in  every  land.  But  neither  the  services  which  he  has  ren- 
dered his  own  country,  nor  his  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  others,  nor 
his  genius,  nor  the  affection  of  friends,  could  turn  aside  the  destroyer. 
No  price  could  purchase  exemption  from  the  common  lot  of  human- 
ity. Henry  Clav,  the  \\ise,  the  great,  the  gifted,  had  to  die;  and  his 
history  is  summed  up  in  the  biography  which  the  Russian  poet  has 
prepared  for  all,  kings  and  serfs: 

*     *     *     *     'Born,  living,  dying. 

Quitting  the  still  shore  for  the  troubled  wave, 
Struggling   with  storm-clouds,  over  shipwrecks  flying, 

And  casting  anchor  in  the  silent  grave.' 

But  though  time  would  not  spare  him,  there  is  still  this  of  conso- 
lation :  he  died  peaceiully  and  happy,  ripe  in  renown,  lull  of  years 
and  of  honours,  and  rich  in  the  affections  of  his  country.  He  had, 
too,  the  unspeakable  satisfaction  of  closing  his  eyes  whilst  the  coun- 
try he  had  loved  so  much  and  served  so  well  was  still  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  peace,  happiness,  union,  and  prosperity — still  advancing  in 
all  the  elements  of  wealth,  greatness,  and  power. 

J  know,  Mr.  President,  how  unequal  I  have  been  to  the  apparently 
self-imposed  task  of  pi'esenting,  in  an  appropriate  manner,  the  merits 
of  the  illustrious  deceased.  But  if  1  had  remained  silent  on  an 
occasion  like  this,  when  the  hearts  of  my  constituents  are  swelling 
with  grief,  I  would  have  been  disowned  by  them.  It  is  for  this 
reason — that  of  giving  utterance  to  their  feelings  as  well  as  of  my 
own — that  1  have  trespassed  on  the  time  of  the  senate.  I  would 
that  I  could  have  spoken  fitter  words;  but  such  as  they  are,  they 
were  uttered  by  the  tongue  in  response  to  the  promptings  of  the  heart. 

Mr.   Seward. — Mr.   President:  Fifty  years  ago,  Henry  Clay,  of 
Virginia,  aheady  adopted  by  Kentucky,  then  as  youthful  as  himself, 
entered  the  service  of  his  country,  a  representative  in  the  unpre 
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tending  legislature  of  that  rising  state;  and  having  tlienceforward, 
with  ardor  and  constancy,  pursued  the  gradual  paths  of  an  aspiring 
change  through  halls  of  congress,  foreign  courts  and  executive 
councils,  he  has  now,  with  the  cheerfulness  of  a  patriot,  and  the 
serenity  of  a  Christian,  fitly  closed  his  long  and  arduous  career,  here 
in  the  senate,  in  the  full  presence  of  the  republic,  looking  down 
upon  the  scene  with  anxiety  and  alarm,  not  merely  a  senator,  like 
one  of  us  who  yet  remain  in  the  senate-house,  but  filling  that  char- 
acter which,  though  it  had  no  authority  of  law,  and  was  assigned 
without  suffrage,  Augustus  Caesar  nevertheless  declared  was  above 
the  title  of  Emperor,  Primus  inter  Illustres — ihe  Prince  ol'  the 
Senate. 

Generals  are  tried,  Mr.  President,  by  examining  the  campaigns 
they  have  lost  or  won,  and  statesmen  by  reviewing  the  transactions 
in  which  they  have  been  engaged.  Hamilton  would  have  been  un- 
known to  us,  had  there  been  no  constitution  to  be  created;  as  Brutus 
would  have  died  in  obscurity,  had  there  been  no  Caesar  to  be  slain. 

Colonization,  Revolution,  and  Organization — three  great  acts  in 
the  drama  of  our  National  Progress — had  already  passed  when  ihe 
Western  Patriot  appeared  on  the  public  stage.  He  entered  in  that 
next  division  of  the  majestic  scenes  which  was  marked  by  an  inev- 
itable reaction  of  political  forces,  a  wild  strife  of  factions  and  I'uin- 
ous  embarrassments. in  our  foreign  relations.  This  transition  stage 
is  always  more  perilous  than  any  other  in  the  career  of  nations,  antl 
especially  in  the  career  of  Republics.  It  proved  fatal  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  England.  Scarcely  any  of  the  Spanish-American 
states  have  yet  emerged  from  it;  and  more  than  once  it  has  been 
sadly  signalized  by  the  ruin  of  the  republican  cause  in  France. 

The  continuous  administration  of  Washington  and  John  Adams 
had  closed  under  a  cloud  which  had  thrown  a  broad,  dark  shadow 
over  the  future;  the  nation  was  deeply  indebted  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  its  credit  was  prostrate.  The  revolutionary  factions  had  given 
place  to  two  inveterate  parties,  divided  by  a  gulf  which  had  been 
worn  by  the  conflict  in  which  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  and 
made  broader  and  deeper  by  a  war  of  prejudices  concerning  the 
merits  of  the  belligerents  in  the  great  European  struggle  that  then 
convulsed  the  civilized  world.  Our  extraordinary  political  system 
was  little  more  than  an  ingenious  theory,  not  yet  practically  estab- 
lished. The  union  of  the  states  was  as  yet  only  one  of  compact; 
for  the  political,  social,  and  commercial  necessities  to  which  it  was 
so  marvelously  adapted,  and  which,  clustering  thickly  upon  it,  now 
render  it  indissoluble,  had  not  then  been  broadly  disclosed,  nor  had 
the  habits  of  acquiescence  and  the  sentiments  of  loyalty,  always 
slov/  of  growth,  fully  ripened.  The  bark  that  had  gone  to  sea,  thus 
unfurnished  and  untried,  seemed  quite  certain  to  founder  by  reason 
of  its  own  inherent  frailty,  even  if  it  should  escape  unharmed  in  the 
great  conflict  of  nations  which  acknowledged  no  claims  of  justice 
and  tolerated  no  pretensions  of  neutrality.     Moreover,  the  territory 
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possessed  by  the  nation  was  inadequate  to  commercial  exigencies 
and  indispensable  social  expansion;  and  yet  no  provision  had  been 
made  for  enlargement,  nor  for  extending  the  pohtical  system  over 
distant  regions,  inhabited  or  otherwise,  which  must  inevitably  be 
acquired.  Nor  could  any  such  acquisition  be  made,  without  dis- 
turbing the  carefully-adjusted  balance  of  powers  among  the  members 
of  the  confederacy. 

These  difficulties,  Mr.  President,  although  they  grew  less  with 
time  and  by  slow  degrees,  continued  throughout  the  whole  life  of  the 
statesman  whose  obsequies  we  are  celebrating.  Be  it  known,  then, 
and  I  am  sure  that  history  will  confirm  the  instruction,  that  con- 
servatism was  the  interest  of  the  nation,  and  the  responsibility  of  its 
rulers,  during  the  period  in  which  he  flourished.  He  was  ardent, 
bold,  generous,  and  even  ambitious;  and  yet,  with  a  profound  con- 
viction of  the  true  exigencies  of  the  country,  like  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, he  disciplined  himself  and  trained  a  restless  nation,  that  knew 
only  self-control,  to  the  rigorous  practice  of  that  often  humiliating 
conservatism  which  its  welfare  and  security  in  that  particular  crisis 
so  imperiously  demanded. 

It  could  not  happen,  sir,  to  any  citizen  to  have  acted  alone,  nor 
even  to  have  acted  always  the  most  conspicuous  part  in  a  trying 
period  so  long  protracted.  Henry  Clay,  therefore,  shared  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government  with  not  only  his  proper  contemporaries, 
but  also  survivors  of  the  Revolution,  as  well  as  also  many  who  will 
succeed  himself  Delicacy  forbids  the  naming  of  those  who  retain 
their  places  here,  but  we  may  without  impropriety  recall  among  his 
compeers  a  senator  of  vast  resources  and  inflexible  resolve,  who  has 
recently  withdrawn  from  this  chamber,  but  I  trust  not  altogether 
from  public  life,  (Mr.  Benton) ;  and  another,  who,  surpassing  all  his 
contemporaries  within  his  country,  and  even  throughout  the  world, 
in  proper  eloquence  of  the  forum,  now  in  autumnal  years  for  a  sec- 
ond time  dionifies  and  adorns  the  highest  seat  in  the  executive 
council,  (Mr.  Webster.)  Passing  by  these  eminent  and  noble  men, 
the  shades  of  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Jackson,  Monroe,  and 
Jefferson,  rise  up  before  us — statesmen  whose  living  and  local  fame 
has  ripened  already  into  historical  and  world-wide  renown. 

Among  geniuses  so  lofty  as  these,  Henry  Clay  bore  a  part  in  reg- 
ulating the  constitutional  freedom  of  political  debate;  establishing 
that  long-contested  and  most  important  line  which  divides  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  several  states  from  that  of  the  states  confederated; 
asserting  the  right  of  neutrality,  and  vindicating  it  by  a  war  against 
Great  Britain,  when  that  just  but  extreme  measure  became  neces- 
sary ;  adjusting  the  terms  on  which  that  perilous  yet  honorable  con- 
test was  brought  to  a  peaceful  close;  perfecting  the  army  and  the 
navy,  and  the  national  fortifications;  settling  the  fiscal  and  financial 
policy  of  the  government  in  more  than  one  crisis  of  apparently 
threatened  revolution;  asserting  and  calling  into  exercise  the  powers 
of  the  government  for  making  and  imprrving  internal  communica- 
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lions  bet\^•een  the  states;  arousing  and  encouraging  the  Spanish- 
American  colonies  on  this  continent  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke, 
and  to  organize  governments  on  principles  congenial  to  our  own, 
and  thus  creating  external  bulwarks  for  our  own  national  defence: 
establishing  equal  and  impartial  peace  and  amity  with  all  existing 
maritime  powers;  and  extending  the  constitutional  organization  of 
government  over  all  the  vast  regions  secured  in  his  lifetime  by  pur- 
chase or  by  conquest,  whereby  the  pillars  of  the  republic  have  been 
removed  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Mary  to  the  borders  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  from  the  margin  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific  coast. 
We  may  not  yet  discuss  here  the  wisdom  of  the  several  measures 
which  have  thus  passed  in  review  before  us,  nor  of  the  positions 
which  the  deceased  statesman  assumed  in  regard  to  them,  but  we 
may  without  offence  dwell  upon  the  comprehensive  results  of  them  all. 

The  Union  exists  in  absolute  integrity,  and  the  republican  system 
is  in  complete  and  triumphant  development.  Without  having  re- 
linquished any  part  of  their  individuality,  the  states  have  more  than 
doubled  already,  and  are  increasing  in  numbers  and  political  strength 
and  expansion  more  rapidly  than  ever  before.  Without  having 
absorbed  any  state,  or  having  even  encroached  on  any  state,  the 
(Confederation  has  opened  itself  so  as  to  embrace  all  the  new^  mem- 
bers who  have  come,  and  now,  with  capacity  for  further  and  indefi- 
nite enlargements,  has  become  fixed,  enduring,  and  perpetual.  Al- 
tiiough  it  was  doubted  only  half  a  century  ago  whether  our  political 
system  could  be  maintained  at  all,  and  whether,  if  maintained,  it 
could  guarantee  the  peace  and  happiness  of  society,  it  stands  now 
confessed  by  the  world  the  form  of  government  not  only  most 
adapted  to  Empire,  but  also  most  congenial  with  the  constitution  of 
Human  Nature. 

When  we  consider  that  the  nation  has  been  conducted  to  this 
haven,  not  only  through  stormy  seas,  but  altogether,  also,  without  a 
course  and  without  a  star;  and  when  we  consider,  moreover,  the 
sum  of  happiness  that  has  already  been  enjoyed  by  the  American 
people,  and  still  more  the  influence  which  the  great  achievement  is 
exerting  for  the  advancement  and  melioration  of  the  condition  of 
mankind,  we  see  at  once  that  it  might  have  satisfied  the  highest 
ambition  to  have  been,  no  matter  how  humbly,  concerned  in  so  great 
transaction. 

Certainly,  sir,  no  one  will  assert  that  Henry  Clay  in  that  transac- 
tion performed  an  obscure  or  even  a  common  part.  On  the  contrary, 
from  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  public  service  until  that  on 
which  he  passed  the  gates  of  death,  he  was  never  a  follower,  but 
always  a  leader;  and  he  marshalled  either  the  party  which  sustained 
or  that  which  resisted  every  great  measure,  equally  in  the  senate 
and  among  the  people.  He  led  where  duty  seemed  to  him  to  indi- 
cate, reckless  whether  he  encountered  one  president  or  twenty 
presidents,  whether  he  was  opposed  by  factions  or  even  by  the 
whole  people.     Hence  it  has  happened,  that  although  that  people 
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are  not  yet  an;ree(l  among  themselves  on  the  wisdom  of  all,  or  per- 
haps of  even  any  of  his  great  measures,  yet  they  are  nevertheless 
unanimous  in  acknowledging  that  he  was  at  once  the  greatest,  the 
most  faithful,  and  the  most  reliable  of  their  statesmen.  Here  tlie 
effort  at  discriminating  praise  of  Henry  Clay,  in  regard  to  his  public 
policy,  must  stop  in  this  place,  even  on  this  sad  occasion  which 
awakens  the  ardent  liberality  of  his  generous  survivors. 

But  his  personal  qualities  may  be  discussed  without  apprehension. 
What  were  the  elements  of  the  success  of  that  extraordinary  man? 
You,  sir,  knew  him  longer  and  better  than  I,  and  I  w^ould  prefer  to 
hear  you  speak  of  them.  He  was  indeed  eloquent — all  the  world 
knows  that.  He  held  the  keys  to  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and 
he  turned  the  wards  within  them  with  a  skill  attained  by  no  other 
master. 

But  eloquence  was  nevertheless  only  an  instrument,  and  one  of 
many  that  he  used.  His  conversation,  his  gesture,  his  very  look, 
was  persuasive,  seductive,  irresistible.  And  his  appliance  of  all  these 
was  courteous,  patient  and  indefatigable.  Defeat  only  inspired  him 
with  new  resolution.  He  divided  opposition  by  his  assiduity  of  ad- 
dress, while  he  rallied  and  strengthened  his  own  bands  of  supporters 
by  the  confidence  of  success  which,  feeling  himself,  he  easily  inspired 
among  his  followers.  His  affections  were  high,  and  pure,  and  gen- 
erous, and  the  chiefest  among  them  was  that  which  the  great  Italian 
poet  designated  as  the  charity  of  native  land.  And  in  him  that 
charity  was  an  enduring  and  overpowering  enthusiasm,  and  it  influ- 
enced all  his  sentiments  and  conduct,  rendering  him  more  impartial 
between  conflicting  interests  and  sections  than  any  other  statesman 
who  has  lived  since  the  Revolution.  Thus  with  very  great  versa- 
tility of  talent  and  the  most  catholic  equality  of  favor,  he  identified 
every  question,  whether  of  domestic  administration  or  foreign  policy, 
with  his  own  great  name,  and  so  became  a  perpetual  Tribune  of  the 
people.  He  needed  only  to  pronounce  in  favor  of  a  measure  or  against 
it,  here,  and  immediately  popular  enthusiasm,  excited  as  by  a  magic 
wand,  was  felt,  overcoming  all  opposition  in  the  senate  chamber. 

In  this  way  he  wrought  a  change  in  our  political  system,  that  I 
think  was  not  foreseen  by  its  founders.  He  converted  this  branch 
of  the  legislature  from  a  negative  position,  or  one  of  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  executive  and  the  house  of  representatives,  into  the  active 
ruling  power  of  the  republic.  Only  time  can  disclose  whether  this 
great  innovation  shall  be  beneficent,  or  even  permanent. 

Certainly,  sir,  the  great  lights  of  the  senate  have  set.  The  obscu- 
ration is  not  less  palpable  to  the  country  than  to  us,  who  are  left  to 
grope  our  uncertain  way  here,  as  in  a  labyrinth,  oppressed  with  self- 
distrust.  The  times,  too,  present  new  embarrassments.  We  are 
rising  to  another  and  a  more  sublime  stage  of  natural  progress, — that 
of  expanding  wealth  and  rapid  territorial  aggrandizement.  Our 
institutions  throw  a  broad  shadow  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  and, 
stretching  beyond  'he  valley  of  Mexico,  it  reaches  even  to  the  plains 
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of  Central  America:  while  the  Sandwich  Islands  and  the  shores  of 
China  recognise  its  renovating  influence.  Wherever  that  influence 
is  felt,  a  desire  for  protection  under  those  institutions  is  awakened. 
Expansion  seems  to  be  regulated,  not  by  any  difficulties  of  resistance, 
but  bv  the  moderation  which  results  from  our  own  internal  constitu- 
tion. No  one  knows  how  rapidly  that  restraint  may  give  way. 
Who  can  tell  how  f;ir  or  how  fast  it  ought  to  yield?  Commerce 
has  brought  the  ancient  continents  near  to  us,  and  created  necessities 
for  new  positions — perhaps  connections  or  colonies  there — and  with 
the  ti-ade  and  friendship  of  the  elder  nations,  their  conflicts  and  col- 
lisions are  brought  to  our  doors  and  to  our  hearts.  Our  sympathy 
kindles,  our  indiflerence  extinguishes  the  fire  of  freedom  in  foreign 
lands.  Before  we  shall  be  fully  conscious  that  a  change  is  going  on 
in  Europe,  we  may  find  ourselves  once  more  divided  by  that  eternal 
line  of  separation  that  leaves  on  the  one  side  those  of  our  citizens 
who  obey  the  impulses  of  sympathy,  while  on  the  other  are  found 
those  who  submit  only  to  the  counsels  of  prudence.  Even  prudence 
will  soon  be  required  to  decide  whether  distant  regions,  East  and 
West,  shall  come  under  our  own  protection,  or  be  left  to  aggrandize 
a  rapidly  spreading  and  hostile  domain  of  despotism. 

Sir,  who  among  us  is  equal  to  these  mighty  questions?  I  fear 
tiiere  is  no  one.  Nevertheless,  the  example  of  Henry  Clay  remains 
for  our  instruction.  His  genius  has  passed  to  the  realms  of  light, 
but  his  virtues  still  live  here  for  our  emulation.  With  them  there 
will  remain  also  the  protection  and  favor  of  the  Most  High,  if  by 
the  practice  of  justice  and  the  maintenance  of  freedom  we  shall 
deserve  it.  Let,  then,  the  bier  pass  on.  With  sorrow,  but  not 
without  hope,  we  will  follow  the  levered  form  that  it  bears  to  its 
final  resting  place;  and  then,  when  that  grave  opens  at  our  feet  to 
receive  such  an  inestimable  treasure,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our 
fathers  to  send  us  new  guides,  like  him  that  is  now  withdrawn,  and 
give  us  wisdom  to  obey  their  instructions. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Iowa. — Mr.  President:  Of  the  vast  number  who 
mourn  the  departure  of  the  great  man  whose  voice  has  so  often  been 
heard  in  this  hall,  I  have  peculiar  cause  to  regret  that  dispensation 
which  has  removed  him  from  among  us.  He  was  the  guardian  and 
director  of  my  collegiate  days;  four  of  his  sons  were  my  collegemates 
and  my  warm  friends.  My  intercourse  with  the  father  was  that  of 
a  youth  and  a  friendly  adviser.  I  shall  never  cease  to  feel  grateful 
to  him — to  his  now  heart-stricken  and  bereaved  widow  and  children, 
for  their  many  kindnesses  to  me  during  four  or  five  years  of  my  life. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  renewing  my  acquaintance  with  him,  first,  as 
a  delegate  in  congress,  while  he  was  a  member  of  this  body  from 
1835  to  1839,  and  again  in  1848,  as  a  member  of  this  branch  of 
congress;  and  during  the  whole  of  which  period,  some  eight  years, 
none  but  the  most  kindly  feeling  existed  between  us. 

As  an  humble  and   unimportant   senator,  it  was  my  fortune  to 
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cooperate  with  him  throughout  the  whole  of  the  exciting  session  of 
18i9-'50 — the  labor  and  excitement  of  which  is  said  to  have  pre- 
cipitated his  decease.  That  cooperation  did  not  end  with  the  accor- 
dant vote  on  this  floor,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  unyelding  oppo- 
sition to  the  series  of  measures  known  as  the  'compromise,'  extended 
to  manv  private  meetings  held  bv  its  friends,  at  all  of  which  Mr. 
Clay  was  present.  And  whether- in  public  or  private  life,  he  every 
where  continued  to  inspire  me  with  the  most  exalted  estimate  of  his 
patriotism  and  statesmanship.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  many  ardent 
appeals  he  made  to  senators,  in  and  out  of  the  senate,  in  favor  of 
the  settlement  of  our  then  unhappy  sectional  ditferences. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  that  memorable  session  of  congre>;s. 
during  which  the  nation  beheld  his  great  and  almost  superhumnn 
efforts  upon  this  floor  to  sustain  the  wise  counsels  of  the  'Father  of 
his  Country,'  I  accompanied  him  home  to  Ashland,  at  his  invitation, 
to  revisit  the  place  where  my  happiest  days  had  been  spent,  with  the 
friends  who  there  continued  to  reside.  During  that,  to  me,  most 
agreeable  and  instructive  journey,  in  many  conversations  he  evin- 
ced the  utmost  solicitude  for  the  welfai^e  and  honor  of  the  republic, 
all  tending  to  show  that  he  believed  the  happiness  of  the  people  and 
the  cause  of  liberty  throughout  the  world  depended  upon  the  contin- 
uance of  our  glorious  Union,  and  the  avoidance  of  those  sectional 
dissensions  which  could  but  alienate  the  affections  of  one  portion  of 
the  people  from  another.  With  the  sincerity  and  fervor  of  a  true 
patriot,  he  warned  his  companions  in  that  journey  to  withhold  all  aid 
from  men  who  labored,  and  from  every  cause  which  tended,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  disunion  in  the  land;  and  to  oppose  such,  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  forego  all  the  ties  and  associations  of  mere  pai'ty. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  sir,  this  friend  of  my  youth,  at  my  earnest 
and  repeated  entreaties,  consented  to  take  a  sea  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Havana.  He  i-emained  at  the  latter  place  a  fortnight,  and 
then  returned  by  New  Orleans  to  Ashland.  That  excursion  by  sea, 
he  assured  me,  contributed  much  to  relieve  him  from  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  the  disease  which  has  just  terminated  his  eventful  and 
glorious  life.  Would  to  Heaven  that  he  could  have  been  persuaded 
to  abandon  his  duties  as  a  senator,  and  to  have  remained  during  the 
past  winter  and  spring  upon  that  island  of  Cuba!  The  country 
would  not  now,  perhaps,  have  been  called  to  mourn  his  loss. 

In  some  matters  of  policy  connected  with  the  administration  of 
our  general  government,  I  have  disagreed  with  him,  yet  the  purity 
and  sincerity  of  his  motives  I  never  doubted;  and  as  a  true  lover 
of  his  country,  as  an  honorable  and  honest  man,  I  trust  his  example 
will  be  reverenced  and  followed  by  the  men  of  this,  and  of  succeed- 
ing generations. 

Mr.  Brooke. — Mr.  President:  As  an  ardent,  personal  admirer  and 
political  friend  of  the  distinguished  dead,  I  claim  the  privilege  of  add- 
ing my  humble  tribute  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  of  joining  in 
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the  genera]  expression  of  sorrow  that  has  gone  forth  from  tliis  cham- 
ber. Death,  at  all  times,  is  an  instructive  monitor  as  well  as  a  mourn- 
ful messenger;  but  when  his  fatal  shaft  hath  stricken  down  the  great 
in  intellect  and  renown,  how  doubly  impressive  the  lesson  that  it 
brings  home  to  the  heart  that  the  grave  is  the  common  lot  of  all — 
the  great  leveller  of  all  earthly  distinctions!  But  at  the  same  time 
we  are  taught  that  in  one  sense  the  good  and  great  can  never  die; 
for  the  memory  of  their  virtues  and  their  bright  example  will  live 
through  all  coming  time  in  an  immortality  that  blooms  beyond  the 
grave.  The  consolation  of  this  thought  may  calm  our  sorrow;  and, 
in  the  language  of  one  of  our  own  poets,  it  may  be  asked : 

'Why  weep  ye,  then,  for  him,  who  having  run 

The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  pass'd; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues  when  the  bright  sun  has  set?' 

It  will  be  doing  no  injustice,  sir,  to  the  living  or  the  dead  to  sav, 
that  no  better  specimen  of  the  true  American  character  can  be  found 
in  our  history  than  that  of  Mr.  Clay.  With  no  adventitious  advan- 
tages of  birth  or  fortune,  he  won  his  way  by  the  efforts  of  his  own 
genius  to  the  highest  distinction  and  honour.  Ardently  attached  to 
the  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  patriotism  was  with  him 
both  a  passion  and  a  sentiment — a  passion  that  gave  energy  to  his 
ambition,  and  a  sentiment  that  pervaded  all  his  thoughts  and  actions, 
concentrating  them  upon  his  country  as  the  idol  of  his  heart.  The 
bold  and  manly  frankness  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions  which 
always  characterized  him,  has  often  been  the  subject  of  remark  ;  and 
in  all  his  victories  it  may  be  truly  said  he  never  'stooped  to  conquer.' 
In  his  long  and  brilliant  political  career,  personal  considerations  never 
for  a  single  instant  caused  him  to  swerve  from  the  strict  line  of  duty, 
and  none  have  ever  doubted  his  deep  sincerity  in  that  memorable 
expression  to  Mr.  Preston,  'Sir,  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be 
President.' 

This  is  not  the  time  nor  occasion,  sir,  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the 
public  services  of  Mr.  Clay,  interwoven  as  they  are  with  the  history  of 
the  country  for  half  a  century;  but  I  cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to 
the  last  crowning  act  of  his  glorious  life — his  great  effort  in  the  thirty- 
first  congress  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  integrity  of  this 
great  republic,  as  it  was  this  effort  that  shattered  his  bodily  strength, 
and  hastened  the  consummation  of  death.  The  Union  of  the  states, 
as  being  essential  to  our  prosperity  and  happiness,  was  the  paramount 
proposition  in  his  political  creed,  and  the  slightest  symptom  of  dan- 
ger to  its  perpetuity  filled  him  w^ith  alarm,  and  called  forth  all  the 
enei'gies  of  his  body  and  mind.  In  his  earlier  life  he  had  met  this 
danger  and  overcome  it.  In  the  conflict  of  contending  factions  it 
again  appeared;  and  coming  forth  from  the  repose  of  private  life,  tc 
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which  age  and  infirmity  had  carried  him,  with  unabated  strength  of 
intellect,  he  again  entered  upon  the  arena  of  poHtical  strife,  and  again 
success  crowned  his  efforts,  and  peace  and  harmony  were  restored 
to  a  distracted  people.  But,  unequal  to  the  mighty  struggle,  his  bodily 
strength  sank  beneath  it,  and  he  retired  from  the  field  of  his  glory 
to  yield  up  his  life  as  a  holy  sacrifice  to  his  beloved  country.  It  has 
well  been  said  that  peace  has  its  victories  as  well  as  war;  and  how 
bright  upon  the  page  of  history  will  be  the  record  of  this  great  vic- 
tory of  intellect,  of  reason,  and  of  moral  suasion,  over  the  spirit  of 
discord  and  sectional  animosities! 

We  this  day,  Mr.  President,  commit  his  memory  to  the  regard 
and  afi^ection  of  his  admiring  countrymen.  It  is  a  consolation  to 
them  and  to  us  to  know  that  he  died  in  full  possession  of  his  glorious 
intellect,  and,  what  is  better,  in  the  enjoyment  of  that  'peace  which 
the  world  can  neither  give  nor  take  away.'  He  sank  to  rest  as  the 
full-orbed  king  of  day,  unshorn  of  a  single  beam,  or  rather  like  the 
planet  of  morning,  his  brightness  was  but  eclipsed  by  the  opening  to 
him  of  a  more  full  and  perfect  day — 

'No  waning  of  i\\v,  no  paling  of  ray, 
But  rising,  still  rising,  as  passing  away. 
Farewell,  gallant  eagle,  thou'rt  buried  in  light — 
God  speed  thee  to  lieavtn,  lost  star  of  our  night.' 

The  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Underwood,  were  then  unanimously  agreed  to. 

Ordered,  That  the  secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

On  motion  by  Mr.  Underwood, 

Rexvlced,  That,  as  an  additional  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
the  senate  do  now  adjourn. 


HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,    JUNE    ^0,    1852. 

The  journal  of  yesterday  having  been  read,  a  message  was 
received  from  the  senate,  by  Asbury  Dickins,  Esq.,  its  secretary, 
communicating  information  of  the  death  of  Henry  Clay,  late  senator 
from  the  state  of  Kentucky,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  senate 
thereon.     The  resolutions  of  the  senate  having  been  read, 

Mr.  Breckinridge  then  rose  and  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
perform  the  melancholy  duty  of  announcing  to  this  body  the  death 
ot  Henry  Clay,  late  a  senator  in  congress  from  the  commonwealth 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Clay  expired  at  his  lodgings  in  this  city  yesterday  morning, 
vol,.  1.  28 
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at  seventeen  minutes  past  eleven  o'clock,  in  the  seventy-sixth  yeai 
of  his  age.  His  noble  intellect  was  unclouded  to  the  last.  After 
[)rotracted  sufferings,  he  passed  away  without  pain;  and  so  gently 
did  the  spirit  leave  his  frame,  that  the  moment  of  departure  was  not 
ohsei'ved  b}  the  friends  who  watched  at  his  bedside.  His  last 
hours  were  cheered  by  the  presence  of  an  affectionate  son;  and  he 
died  surrounded  by  friends  who,  during  his  long  illness,  had  done  all 
that  affection  could  suggest  to  soothe  his  sufferings. 

Although  this  sad  event  has  been  expected  for  many  weeks,  the 
shock  it  produced,  and  the  innumerable  tributes  of  respect  to  his 
memory  exhibited  on  every  side,  and  in  every  form,  prove  the 
depth  of  the  public  sorrow,  and  the  greatness  of  the  public  loss. 

Imperishablv  associated  as  his  name  has  been  for  fiftv  vears  with 
every  great  event  affecting  the  fortunes  of  our  country,  it  is  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  is  indeed  gone  for  ever.  It  is  difficult  to  feel  that 
we  shall  see  no  more  his  noble  form  within  these  walls- — -that  we 
shall  hear  no  nnore  his  patriot  tones,  now  rousing  his  countrymen  to 
vindicate  their  rights  against  a  foreign  foe,  now  imploring  them  to 
preserve  concoi'd  among  themselves.  We  shall  see  him  no  rriore. 
The  memory  and  the  fruits  of  his  services  alone  remain  to  us. 
Amidst  the  general  gloom,  the  Capitol  itself  looks  desolate,  as  if  the 
genius  of  the  place  had  departed.  Already  the  intelligence  has 
reached  almost  every  quarter  of  the  republic,  and  a  great  people 
mourn  with  us,  to-day,  the  death  of  their  most  illustrious  citizen. 
Sympathizing,  as  we  do,  deeply,  with  his  family  and  friends,  yet 
private  affliction  is  absorbed  in  the  general  sorrow.  The  spectacle 
of  a  whole  community  lamenting  the  loss  of  a  great  man,  is  far  more 
touching  than  anv  manifestation  of  private  grief.  In  speaking  of  a 
loss  which  is  national,  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  the  universal 
burst  of  grief  with  which  Kentucky  will  receive  these  tidings.  The 
attempt  would  be  vain  to  depict  the  gloom  that  will  cover  her 
people,  when  they  know  that  the  pillar  of  fire  is  removed,  which  has 
guided  their  footsteps  for  the  life  of  a  generation. 

It  is  known  to  the  country,  that  from  the  memorable  session  of 
1849-"50,  Mr.  Clay's  health  gradually  declined.  Although  several 
years  of  his  senatorial  term  remained,  he  did  not  propose  to  con- 
tinue in  the  public  service  longer  than  the  present  session.  He 
came  to  Washington  chiefly  to  defend,  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary, the  measures  of  adjustment,  to  the  adoption  of  which  he  so 
largely  contributed;  but  the  condition  of  his  health  did  not  allow 
him,  at  any  time,  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  the  senate. 
Through  the  winter,  he  was  confined  almost  wholly  to  his  room, 
with  slight  changes  in  his  condition,  but  gradually  losing  the  rem- 
nant of  his  strength.  Tlu^ough  the  long  and  dreary  winter,  he  con- 
versed much  and  cheerfully  with  his  friends,  and  expressed  a  deep 
interest  in  public  affaiis.  Although  he  did  not  expect  a  restoration 
to  health,  he  cherished  the  hope  that  the  mild  season  of  spring 
vvouui    bring  to  him  strength  enough  to  return  to  Ashland,  and  die 
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in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  But,  alas!  spfing,  that  hi'ings  life  to  all 
nature,  brought  no  l.fe  nor  hope  to  him.  After  the  month  of  March, 
his  vital  powers  rapidly  wasted,  and  for  weeks  he  la}*  patiently 
awaiting  the  stroke  of  death.  But  the  approach  of  the  destroyer 
had  no  terrors  for  him.  No  clouds  overhung  his  future  He  met 
the  end  with  composure,  and  his  pathway  to  the  grave  was  bright- 
ened  by  the  immoi'tal   hopes  which  spring  from  the  Christian  faitli. 

Not  long  before  his  death,  having  just  returned  from  Kentucky,  I 
bore  to  him  a  token  of  affection  from  his  excellent  wife.  Never 
can  I  foi-get  his  appearance,  his  manner,  or  his  words.  After 
speaking  of  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  country,  he  changed  the 
conversation  to  his  own  future;  and  looking  on  me  with  his  fine  eye 
undimmed,  and  his  voice  full  of  its  original  compass  and  melody, 
he  said,  'I  am  not  afraid  to  die,  sir.  I  have  hope,  faith,  and  some 
confidence.  I  do  not  think  any  man  can  be  entirely  certain  in 
regard  to  his  future  state,  but  I  have  an  abiding  trust  in  the  merits 
and  mediation  of  our  Saviour.'  It  will  assuage  the  grief  of  his 
family  to  know  that  he  looked  hopefully  beyond  the  tomb,  and  a 
Christian  people  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  such  a  man,  in  his  last 
hours,  reposed  with  simplicity  and  confidence  upon  the  promises  of 
the  gospel. 

It  is  the  custom,  on  occasions  like  this,  to  speak  of  the  parentage 
and  childhood  of  the  deceased,  and  to  follow  lum,  step  by  step, 
through  life.  I  will  not  attempt  to  relate  even  all  the  great  events 
of  Mr.  Clay's  life,  because  they  are  familiar  to  the  whole  country, 
and  it  would  be  needless  to  enumerate  a  long  list  of  public  sei'vices 
which  form  a  part  of  American  history. 

Beginning  life  as  a  friendless  boy,  with  I'ew  advantages,  save 
those  conferred  by  nature,  while  yet  a  minor,  he  left  Vii-ginia,  the 
state  of  his  birth,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Lexington, 
in  Kentucky.  At  a  bar  remarkable  for  its  numbers  and  talent,  Mr. 
('lay  soon  rose  to  the  first  rank.  At  a  very  early  age  he  was  elected 
from  the  county  of  Fayette  to  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky, 
and  was  the  speaker  of  that  bodv.  Coming  into  the  senate  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  first  time,  in  1806,  he  entered  upon  a  paidia- 
mentary  career,  the  most  brilliant  and  successlul  in  our  annals. 
From  that  time  he  remained  habitually  in  the  public  eye.  As  a 
senator,  as  a  member  of  this  house  and  its  speaker,  as  a  representa- 
tive of  his  country  abroad,  and  as  a  high  officer  in  the  executive 
department  of  the  government,  he  was  intimately  connected  tor  fifty 
years  with  every  great  measure  of  American  policy.  Of  the  mere 
party  measures  of  this  period,  I  do  not  propose  to  speak.  Many  of 
them  have  passed  away,  and  are  remembered  only  as  the  occasions 
for  the  great  intellectual  efforts  which  marked  their  discussion. 
Concerning  others,  opinions  are  still  divided.  They  will  go  into 
history,  with  the  reasons  on  either  side  rendered  by  the  greatest 
intellects  of  the  time. 

As  a  leader  in  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  had   no  equal   in 
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America.  In  him,  intellect,  person,  eloquence,  and  courage,  united 
to  form  a  character  fit  to  command.  He  fired  with  his  own  enthu- 
siasm, and  controlled  by  his  amazing  will,  individuals  and  masses. 
No  reverse  could  crush  his  spirit,  nor  defeat  redu,ce  him  to  despair. 
Equally  erect  and  dauntless  in  prosperity  and  adversity,  when  suc- 
cessful, he  moved  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes  with  severe 
resolution ;  when  defeated,  he  rallied  his  broken  bands  around  him, 
and  from  his  eao;le  eye  shot  along  their  ranks  the  contagion  of  his 
own  courage.  Defined  for  a  leader,  he  every  whei'e  asserted  his 
destiny.  In  his  long  and  eventful  life  he  came  in  contact  with  men 
of  all  ranks  and  professions,  but  he  never  felt  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  man  superior  to  himself  In  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  at  the  bar,  in  the  senate^ — every  where  within  the  circle  of 
his  personal  presence,  he  assumed  and  maintained  a  position  of  pre- 
eminence. 

But  the  supremacy  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  party  leader,  was  not  his 
only,  nor  his  highest  title  to  renown.  That  title  is  to  be  found  in 
the  purely  patriotic  spirit  which,  on  great  occasions,  always  signal- 
ized his  conduct.  We  have  had  no  statesman,  who,  in  periods  of 
real  and  imminent  public  peril,  has  exhibited  a  more  genuine  and 
enlarged  patriotism  than  Henry  Clay.  Whenever  a  question  pre- 
sented itself  actually  threatening  the  existence  of  the  union,  Mr. 
Clay,  rising  above  the  passions  of  the  hour,  always  exerted  his 
powers  to  solve  it  peacefully  and  honorably.  Although  more  liable 
than  most  men,  from  his  impetuous  and  ardent  nature,  to  feel 
strongly  the  passions  common  to  us  all,  it  was  his  rare  faculty  to 
be  able  to  subdue  them  in  a  great  crisis,  and  to  hold  toward  all  sec- 
tions of  the  confederacy  the  language  of  concord  and  brotherhood. 

Sir,  it  will  be  a  proud  pleasure  to  every  true  American  heart  to 
remember  the  great  occasions  when  Mr.  Clay  has  displayed  a 
sublime  patriotism — when  the  ill-temper  engendered  by  the  times, 
and  the  miserable  jealousies  of  the  day,  seemed  to  have  been  driven 
from  his  bosom  by  the  expulsive  power  of  nobler  feelings — when 
every  throb  of  his  heart  was  given  to  his  country,  every  effort  of 
his  intellect  dedicated  to  her  service.  Who  does  not  remember  the 
three  periods  when  the  American  system  of  government  was  exposed 
to  its  severest  trials;  and  who  does  not  know  that  when  history 
shall  relate  the  struggle  which  preceded,  and  the  dangers  which 
were  averted  by  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  tariff  compromise 
of  1832,  and  the  adjustment  of  1850,  the  same  pages  will  record  the 
genius,  the  eloquence,  and  the  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay? 

Nor  was  it  in  Mr.  Clay's  nature  to  lag  behind  until  measures  of 
adjustment  were  matured,  and  then  come  forward  to  swell  a  major- 
ity. On  the  contrary,  like  a  bold  and  real  statesman,  he  was  ever 
among  the  first  to  meet  the  peril,  and  hazard  his  fame  upon  the 
remedy.  It  is  fresh  in  the  memory  of  us  all  that,  when  lately  the 
fury  of  sectional  discord  threatened  to  sever  the  confederacy,  Mr. 
Clay,   though   withdrawn   from   public   life,   and   oppressed   by    the 
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burden  of  years,  came  back  to  the  senate — the  theatre  of  his  glory 
— and  devoted  the  remnant  of  his  strength  to  the  sacred  duty  of 
[)reserving  the  union  of  the  states. 

With  characteristic  courage  he  took  the  lead  in  proposing  a 
scheme  of  settlement.  But  while  he  was  wilhng  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  proposing  a  plan,  he  did  not,  v/ith  petty  ambition, 
insist  upon  its  adoption  to  the  exclusion  of  other  modes  ;  but,  taking 
his  own  as  a  starting  point  for  discussion  and  practical  action,  he 
nobly  labored  with  his  compatriots  to  change  and  improve  it  in 
such  form  as  to  make  it  an  acceptable  adjustment.  Throughout 
the  long  and  arduous  struggle,  the  love  of  country  expelled  from  his 
bosom  the  spirit  of  selfishness,  and  Mr.  Clay  proved,  for  the  third 
time,  that  though  he  was  ambitious  and  loved  glory,  he  had  no 
ambition  to  mount  to  fame  on  the  confusions  of  his  country.  And 
this  conviction  is  lodged  in  the  hearts  of  the  people;  the  party 
measures  and  the  party  passions  of  former  times  have  not,  for 
several  years,  interposed  between  Mr.  Clay  and  the  masses  of  his 
countrymen.  After  1850,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  his  mission  was 
accomplished ;  and,  during  the  same  period,  the  regards  and  affec- 
tions of  the  American  people  have  been  attracted  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  For  many  months,  the  warmest  feelings,  the 
deepest  anxieties  of  all  parties,  centered  upon  the  dying  statesman; 
the  glory  of  his  great  actions  shed  a  mellow  lustre  on  his  declining 
years;  and  to  fill  the  measure  of  his  tame,  his  countrymen,  weaving 
for  him  the  laurel  wi-eath,  with  common  hands,  did  bind  it  about  his 
venerable  brows,  and  send  him,  crowned,  to  history. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Clay,  sir,  is  a  striking  example  of  the  abiding  fame 
which  surely  awaits  the  direct  and  candid  statesman.  The  entire 
absence  of  equivocation  or  disguise,  in  all  his  acts,  was  his  master- 
key  to  the  popular  heart;  for  while  the  people  will  forgive  the 
errors  of  a  bold  and  open  nature,  he  sins  past  forgiveness  who 
deliberately  deceives  them.  Hence  Mr.  Clay,  though  often  defeated 
in  his  measures  of  policy,  always  secured  the  respect  of  his  oppo- 
nents without  losing  the  confidence  of  his  friends.  He  never  pal 
tered  in  a  double  sense.  The  country  was  never  in  doubt  as  to  his 
opinions  or  his  purposes.  In  all  the  contests  of  his  time,  his  position 
on  great  public  questions  was  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
Sir,  standing  by  the  grave  of  this  great  man,  and  considering  these 
things,  how  contemptible  does  appear  the  mere  legerdemain  of  poli- 
tics !  What  a  reproach  is  his  life  on  that  false  policy  which  would  trifle 
with  a  great  and  upright  people!  If  I  were  to  write  his  epitaph,  I 
would  inscribe,  as  the  highest  eulogy,  on  the  stone  which  shall  mark 
his  resting-place,  'Here  lies  a  man  who  was  in  the  public  service 
for  fifty  years,  and  never  attempted  to  deceive  his  countrymen.' 

While  the  youth  of  America  should  imitate  his  noble  qualities, 
they  may  take  courage  from  his  career,  and  note  the  high  proof  it 
affords  that,  under  our  equal  institutions,  the  avenues  to  honor  are 
open  to  all.     Mr.  Clay  rose  by  the  force  of  his  own  genius,  unaided 
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by  power,  patronage,  or  wealth.  At  an  age  when  our  young  men 
are  usually  advanced  to  the  higher  schools  of  learning,  provided 
only  with  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  he  turned  his 
steps  to  the  west,  and  amidst  the  rude  collisions  of  a  border-life, 
matured  a  character  whose  highest  exhibitions  were  destined  to 
mnrk  eras  in  his  countrv's  history.  Beginning  on  the  frontiers  of 
American  civilization,  the  orphan  boy,  supported  only  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  own  powers,  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  people, 
surmounted  all  the  barriers  of  adverse  fortune,  and  won  a  glorious 
name  in  the  annals  of  his  country.  Let  the  generous  youth,  fired 
with  honorable  ambition,  remember  that  the  American  system  of 
government  ofiers  on  every  hand  bounties  to  merit.  If,  like  Clay, 
orphannge,  obscurit^^  poverty,  shall  oppress  him ;  yet  if,  like  Clay, 
he  feels  the  Promethean  spark  within,  let  him  remember  that  his 
country,  like  a  generous  mother,  extends  her  arms  to  welcome  and 
to  cherish  every  one  of  her  children  whose  genius  and  worth  may 
promote  her  prosperity  or  increase  her  renown. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  signs  of  woe  around  us,  and  the  general  voice, 
announce  that  another  great  man  has  fallen.  Our  consolation  is 
that  he  was  not  taken  in  the  vigor  of  his  manhood,  but  sank  into  the 
grave  at  the  close  of  a  long  and  illustrious  career.  The  great 
statesmen  who  have  filled  the  largest  space  in  the  public  eye,  one 
by  one  are  passing  awav.  Of  the  three  great  leaders  of  the  senate, 
one  alone  remains,  and  he  must  follow  soon.  We  shall  witness  no 
more  their  intellectual  struggles  in  the  American  forum;  but  the 
monuments  of  their  genius  will  be  cherished  as  the  common  piop- 
erty  of  the  people,  and  their  names  will  continue  to  confer  dignitv 
and  renown  upon  their  country. 

Not  less  illustrious  than  the  greatest  of  these  will  be  the  name  of 
Clay — a  name  pronounced  with  pride  by  Americans  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  globe;  a  name  to  be  remembered  while  history  shall 
record  the  struggles  of  modern  Greece  for  freedom,  or  the  spirit  of 
liberly  burn  in  the  South  American  bosom;  a  living  and  immortal 
name — a  name  that  would 'descend  to  posterity  without  the  aid  of 
letters,  borne  by  tradition  from  generation  to  generation.  Every 
memorial  of  such  a  man  will  possess  a  meaning  and  a  value  to  his 
countrymen.  His  tomb  will  be  a  hallowed  spot.  Great  memories 
v/ill  cluster  there,  and  his  countrymen,  as  they  visit  it,  may  well 
exclaim — 

'Such  graves  as  his  are  pilgrim  slirines, 
Shrines  to  no  creed  or  code  confined ; 
The  Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines, 
The  Meceas  of  the  mind.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  the  following  resolutions  : 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  has  received 
with  tlie  deepest  sensibilitv,  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Henry  Clay. 

Rexulved,  That  the  otlicers  and  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
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wear  the  nsiml  badge  of  mourning  for  thirty  dnys,  as  a  testimony  of  tlie  profound 
respect  this  house  entertains  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 

Resolced,  Th:it  the  ofHcers  and  members  of  tiie  House  of  Representatives,  in  a 
body,  will  attund  the  funeral  of  Henry  Clay,  on  the  day  appointed  for  that  purpose 
by  ihe  senate  of  the  United  St  ites. 

Re>!oli'ed,  That  the  proceedings  of  this  house,  in  relation  to  the  death  of  Henry 
Clay,  be  communic:ited  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  by  the  clerk. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  deceased, 
this  house  do  now  adjourn. 

Mr.  EwiNG  rose,  and  said :  A  noble  heart  has  ceased  to  beat  for 
ever.  A  long  life  of  brilliant  and  self-devoted  public  service  is 
finished  at  last.  We  now  stand  at  its  conclusion,  looking  back  through 
the  changeful  history  of  that  life  to  its  beginning,  contemporaneous 
with  the  very  birth  of  the  republic,  and  its  varied  events  mingle,  in 
our  hearts  and  our  memories,  with  the  triumphs  and  calamities,  the 
weakness  and  the  power,  the  adversity  and  prosperity  of  a  country 
we  love  so  much.  As  we  contemplate  this  sad  event,  in  this  place, 
the  shadows  of  the  past  gather  over  us;  the  memories  of  events  long 
gone  crowd  upon  us,  and  the  shades  of  departed  patriots  seem  to 
hover  about  us,  and  wait  to  receive  into  their  midst  the  spirit  of  one 
who  was  worthy  to  be  a  colaborer  with  them  in  a  common  cause, 
and  to  share  in  the  rewards  of  their  virtues.  Henceforth  he  must 
be  to  us  as  one  of  them. 

They  say  he  was  ambitious.  If  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault,  and 
grievously  has  he  answered  it.  He  has  found  in  it  naught  but  dis- 
appointment. It  has  but  served  to  aggravate  the  mortification  of 
his  defeats,  and  furnish  an  additional  lustre  to  the  triumph  of  his 
foes.  Those  who  come  after  us  may — ay,  they  will — inquire  why  his 
statue  stands  not  among  the  statues  of  those  whom  men  thought 
ablest  and  worthiest  to  govei'n. 

But  his  ambition  was  a  high  and  holy  feeling,  unselfish,  magnan- 
imous. Its  aspirations  were  lor  his  country's  good,  and  its  triumph 
was  his  country's  prosperity.  Whether  in  honour  or  reproach,  in 
triumph  or  defeat,  that  heart  of  his  never  throbbed  with  one  pulsa- 
tion, save  for  her  honor  and  her  welfare.  Turn  to  him  in  that  last 
best  deed,  and  crowning  glory  of  a  lite  so  full  of  public  service  and 
of  honor,  when  his  career  of  personal  ambition  was  finished  for 
ever.  Rejected  again  and  again  by  his  countrymen;  just  abandoned 
by  a  party  which  would  scarce  have  had  an  existence  without  his 
genius,  his  courage,  and  his  labors,  that  great  heart,  ever  firm  and 
defiant  to  the  assaults  of  his  enemies,  but  defenceless  against  the 
ingratitude  of  friends,  doubtless  wrung  with  the  bitterest  mortifica- 
tion of  his  life — then  it  was,  and  under  such  circumstances  as  these, 
the  gatwering  storm  rose  upon  his  country.  All  eyes  turned  to  him; 
all  Aoices  called  for  those  services  which,  in  the  hour  of  prosperity 
and  security,  they  had  so  carelessly  rejected.  With  no  misanthropic 
chagrin;  with  no  morose,  selfish  resentment,  he  forgot  all  but  his 
country,  and  that  country  endangei-ed.  He  returns  to  the  scene  of 
his  labors  and  his  fame,  which  he  had  thought  to  have  left  for  ever 
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A  scene — that  American  senate  chamber — clothed  in  no  gorgeous 
drapery,  shrouded  in  no  superstitious  awe  or  ancient  reverence  for 
hereditary  power,  but  to  a  reflecting  American  mind  more  full  oi 
'interest,  or  dignity,  and  of  grandeur  than  any  spot  on  this  broad  earth, 
not  made  holy  by  religion's  consecrating  seal.  See  him  as  he  enters 
there  tremblingly,  but  hopefully,  upon  the  last,  most  momentous, 
perhaps  most  doubtful  conflict  of  his  life.  Sir,  many  a  gay  tourna- 
ment has  been  more  dazzling  to  the  eye  of  fancy,  more  gorgeous 
and  im-posing  in  the  display  of  jewelry  and  cloth  of  gold,  in  the  sound 
of  heralds'  trumpets,  in  the  grand  array  of  princely  beauty  and  of 
royal  pride.  Many  a  battle-field  has  trembled  beneath  a  more  osten- 
tatious parade  of  human  power,  and  its  conquerors  have  been  crowned 
with  laurels,  honored  with  triumphs,  and  'apotheosised'  amid  the 
demigods  of  history;  but  to  the  thoughtful,  hopeful,  philanthropic 
student  of  the  annals  of  his  race,  never  was  there  a  conflict  in  which 
such  dangers  were  threatened,  such  hopes  imperiled,  or  the  hero  of 
which  deserved  a  warmer  gratitude,  a  nobler  triumph,  or  a  prouder 
monument. 

Sir,  from  that  long,  anxious,  and  exhausting  conflict,  he  never  rose 
{igain.  In  that  last  battle  fur  his  country's  honor  and  his  country's 
safety,  he  received  the  mortal  wound  which  laid  him  low,  and  we 
now  mourn  the  death  of  a  martyred  patriot. 

But  never,  in  all  the  grand  drama  which  the  story  of  his  life  arrays, 
never  has  he  presented  a  sublimer  or  a  more  touching  spectacle  than 
in  those  last  days  of  his  decline  and  death.  Broken  with  the  storms 
of  state,  wounded  and  scathed  in  many  a  fiery, conflict,  that  aged, 
worn,  and  decayed  body,  in  such  mouimful  contrast  with  the  never- 
dying  strength  of  his  giant  spirit,  he  seemed  a  proud  and  sacred, 
though  a  crumbling  monument  of  past  glory.  Standing  among  us, 
like  some  ancient  colossal  ruin  amid  the  degenerate  and  more 
diminutive  structures  of  modern  times,  its  vast  proportions  mag- 
nified by  the  contrast,  he  reminded  us  of  those  days  when  there 
were  giants  in  the  land,  and  we  remembered  that  even  then  there 
was  none  whose  prowess  could  withstand  his  arm.  To  watch  him 
in  that  slow  decline,  yielding  with  dignity,  and  as  it  were  inch  by 
inch,  to  that  last  enemv,  as  a  hero  yields  to  a  conquering  foe,  the 
glorious  light  of  his  intellect  blazing  still  in  all  its  wonted  brilliancy, 
and  setting  at  defiance  the  clouds  that  vainly  attempted  to  obscure 
it,  he  was  more  full  of  interest  than  in  the  day  of  his  glory  and  his 
power.  There  are  some  men  whose  brightest  intellectual  emana- 
tions rise  so  little  superior  to  the  instincts  of  the  animal,  that  we 
are  led  fearfully  to  doubt  that  cherished  truth  of  the  soul's  immortal- 
ity, which,  even  in  despair,  men  press  to  their  doubting  hearts 
But  it  is  in  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  he  that  we  are  reassured  by 
the  contemplation,  of  a  kindred,  though  superior  spirit,  of  a  soul 
vvhich,  immortal,  like  his  fame,  knows  no  old  age,  no  decay,  no  death. 

The  wondrous  light  of  his  unmatched  intellect  may  have  dazzled 
a  world ;  the  eloquence  of  that  inspired  tongue  may  have  enchanted 
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millions,  but  there  are  few  who  have  sounded  the  depths  of  that 
noble  heart.  To  see  him  in  sickness  and  in  health,  in  joy  and  in 
sadness,  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  and  in  the  busy  day-time 
— this  it  was  to  know  and  love  him.  To  see  the  impetuous  torrent 
of  that  resistless  will;  ihe  hurricane  of  those  passions  hushed  in 
psace,  breathe  calm  and  gently  as  a  summer  zephyr;  to  feel  tiie 
gentle  pressure  of  that  hand  in  the  grasp  of  friendship  which  in  the 
rage  of  fiery  conflict  would  hurl  scorn  and  defiance  at  his  foe;  to 
see  that  eagle  eve,  which  oft  would  burn  with  patiiotic  ardor,  or 
flash  with  the  lightning  of  his  anger,  beam  with  the  kindliest  expres- 
sions of  tenderness  and  affection — then  it  was,  and  then  alone,  we 
could  learn  to  know  and  feel  that  that  heart  was  warmed  by  the 
same  sacred  fire  from  above  which  enkindled  the  light  of  his  re- 
splendent intellect.  In  the  death  of  such  a  man  even  patriotism 
itself  might  pause,  and  for  a  moment  stand  aloof  while  i'riendship 
shed  a  tear  of  sorrow  upon  his  bier. 

'His  life  vvas  gentle;  and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  Nature  migiit  stand  up 
And  say  to  ail  the  world,  This  was  a  manf 

But  who  can  estimate  his  country's  loss?  What  tongue  porti'ay 
the  desolation  which  in  this  hour  throughout  this  bioad  land  hangs 
like  a  gloomy  pall  over  his  grief-stricken  countrymen?  How 
poorly  can  words  like  mine  translate  the  eloquence  of  a  whole 
people's  grief  for  a  pati'iot's  death.  For  a  nation's  loss  let  a  nation 
mourn.  For  that  stupendous  calamity  to  our  country  and  mankind. 
be  the  heavens  hung  with  black;  let  the  wailing  elements  chant  his 
dirge,  and  the  universal  heart  of  man  throb  with  one  common  pang 
of  grief  and  anguish. 

Mr.  Caskie  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  Unv/ell  as  I  am,  I  must  try  to 
lay  a  single  laui'el  leaf  in  that  open  coffin,  which  is  already  gar- 
landed by  the  eloquent  tributes  to  the  illustrious  departed,  vvhich 
have  been  heard  in  this  now  solemn  hall;  for  I  come,  sir,  from  the 
district  of  his  birth.  I  represent  on  this  floor  that  old  Hanover  so 
proud  of  her  Henrys — her  Patrick.  Henry  and  her  Henry  Clay.  1 
speak  for  a  people  among  whom  he  ha3  always  had  as  earnest  and 
devoted  friends  as  were  ever  the  grace  and  glory  of  a  patriot  and 
statesman. 

I  shall  attempt  no  sketch  of  his  life.  Th.at  you  have  had  from 
other  and  abler  hands  than  mine.  Till  yesterday  that  life  was,  of 
his  own  fiee  gift,  the  property  of  his  country;  to-day  it  belongs  to 
her  history.  It  is  known  to  all,  and  will  not  be  forgotten.  Con- 
stant, stern  oi)ponent  of  his  political  school  as  has  been  mv  state,  i 
say  for  her,  that  no  where  in  this  broad  land  are  his  great  quaJities 
nnore  admired,  or  his  death  more  mourned,  than  in  Vii-ginia.  Wei; 
may  this  be  so;  for  she  is  his  motlier,  and  he  was  her  son. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  remember  the  party  strifes  in  which  he  was 
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SO  much  niingled,  and  through  which  we  all  more  or  less  have 
passed,  and  then  survey  this  scene,  and  think  how  far,  as  the  light- 
ning has  borne  the  news  that  he  is  gone,  half-masted  flags  are 
drooping  and  church-bells  are  tolling,  and  men  are  sorrowing,  1 
can  but  feel  that  it  is  good  for  man  to  die.  For  when  death  enters, 
O!  how  the  unkindnesses,  and  jealousies,  and  rivalries  of  life  do 
vanish,  and  how  like  incense  from  an  altar  do  peace,  and  friendship, 
and  all  the  svv'eet  charities  of  our  nature,  rise  around  the  corpse 
which  was  once  a  man!  And  of  a  truth,  Mr.  Speaker,  never  was 
moi'e  of  veritable  noble  manhood  cased  in  mortal  mould  than  was 
found  in  him  to  whose  memory  this  brief  and  humble,  but  true  and 
heartfelt  tribute  is  paid.  But  his  eloquent  voice  is  huslied,  his  high 
heart  is  stilled.  'Like  a  shock  of  corn  fully  ]-ipe,  he  has  been  gath- 
ered to  his  fcithers.'  With  more  than  three  score  years  and  ten 
upon  him,  and  honors  clustered  thick  about  him,  in  the  full  posses- 
sion of  unclouded  intellect,  and  all  the  consolations  of  Christinnitv, 
he  has  met  the  fate  which  is  evitable  by  none.  Lamented  by  all  his 
countrvmen,  his  name  is  bright  on  fame's  immortal  roll.  He  has 
finished  his  course,  and  he  has  his  crown.  What  more  fruit  can 
life  bear?     What  can  it  give  that  Henry  Clay  has  not  gained? 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  around  his  tomb  should  be  heard  not  only 
ihe  dirge  that  wails  his  loss,  but  the  jubilant  anthem  which  sounds 
that  on  the  world's  battle-field  another  victory  has  been  won — 
another  incontestable  greatness  achieved. 

Mr.  Chandler,  of  Pennsylvania,  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  solemn  invocation  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ewing)  was  receiving  an  earlv  answer,  and  that 
the  heavens  ai-e  hung  in  black,  and  the  wailing  elements  are  singing 
the  funeial  dirge  of  Henry  Clay.  Amid  this  elemental  gloom,  and 
the  distress  which  pervades  the  nation  at  the  death  of  Henry  Clay, 
private  grief  should  not  obtrude  itself  upon  notice,  nor  personal 
anguish  seek  for  utterance.  Silence  is  the  best  exponent  of  indi- 
vidual sorrow,  and  the  heart  that  knoweth  its  own  bitterness  shrinks 
from  an  exposition  of  its  affliction. 

Could  I  have  consulted  my  .own  feelings  on  the  event  which 
occupies  the  attention  of  the  house  at  the  present  moment,  1  should 
even  have  forborne  attendance  here,  and  in  the  solitude  and  silence 
of  my  chamber  have  mused  upon  the  terrible  lesson  which  has  been 
administei'ed  to  the  people  and  the  nation.  But  I  represent  a  con- 
stituency who  justly  pride  themselves  upon  the  unwavering  attach- 
ment they  have  ever  felt  and  manifested  to  Henry  Clay — a  constant, 
pervading,  hereditary  love.  The  son  has  taken  up  the  father's 
affection,  and  amid  all  the  professions  of  political  attachments  to 
others,  v^'hom  the  accidents  of  party  have  made  prominent,  and  the 
success  of  party  has  made  powerful,  true  to  his  own  instincts,  and 
true  to  the  sanctified  legacy  of  his  father,  he  has  placed  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  forward  and  preeminent  as  the  exponent  of  what  is 
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greatest  in  statesmanship  and  purest  in  patriotism.  And  even,  sir, 
when  party  fealty  caused  other  attachments  to  be  avowed  for  party 
uses,  the  preference  was  hmited  to  the  occupancy  of  office,  and  supe- 
riority admitted  for  Clay  in  all  that  is  reckoned  above  party  estimation. 

Nor  ought  I  to  forbear  to  add  that,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
delegation  which  represents  my  commonwealth,  I  am  requested  to 
utter  the  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  large,  who 
yield  to  no  portion  of  this  great  Union  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
talents,  their  reverence  for  the  lofty  patriotism,  their  admiration 
of  the  statesmanship,  and  hereafter  their  love  of  the  memory  of 
Henry  Clay. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  be  silent  on  this  occasion  without  injustice  to 
the  affections  of  my  constituency,  even  though  I  painfully  feel  how 
inadequate  to  the  reverence  and  love  my  people  have  toward  that 
statesman  must  be  all  that  I  have  to  utter  on  this  mournful  occasion. 

I  know  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  where  now  the  nation  is  to  find  the 
men  she  needs  in  peril;  either  other  calls  than  those  of  politics  are 
holding  in  abeyance  the  talents  which  the  nation  may  need,  or  else 
a  generation  is  to  pass  undistinguished  by  the  greatness  of  our  states- 
men. Of  the  noble  minds  that  have  swayed  the  senate,  one  jet 
survives  in  the  maturity  of  powerful  intellect,  carefully  disciplined 
and  nobly  exercised.  May  He  who  has  thus  far  blessed  our  nation, 
spare  to  her  and  the  world  that  of  which  the  world  must  always  envy 
our  country  the  possession!     But  my  business  is  with  the  dead. 

The  biography  of  Henry  Clay,  from  his  childhood  upward,  is  too 
familiar  to  every  American  for  me  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  this 
house  by  a  reference  directly  thereto;  and  the  honorable  gentlemen 
who  have  preceded  me  have,  with  affectionate  hand  and  appropriate 
delicacy,  swept  away  the  dust  which  nearly  fourscore  years  have 
scattered  over  a  part  of  the  record,  and  have  made  our  pride 
greater  in  his  life,  and  our  grief  more  poignant  at  his  death,  by 
showing  some  of  those  passages  which  attract  respect  to  our  repub- 
lican institutions,  of  which  Mr.  Clay's  whole  life  was  the  able 
support  and  the  most  successful  illustration. 

It  would,  then,  be  a  work  of  supererogation  for  me  to  renew  that 
effort,  though  inquiry  into  the  life  and  conduct  of  Henry  Clay 
would  present  new  themes  for  private  eulogy,  new  grounds  for 
public  gratitude. 

How  rare  is  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  great  man,  living,  can  with 
confidence  rely  on  extensive  personal  friendship,  or  dying,  think  to 
awaken  a  sentiment  of  regret  beyond  that  which  includes  the  public 
loss  or  the  disappointment  of  individual  hopes.  Yet,  sir,  the  mes- 
sage which  yesterday  went  forth  from  this  city  that  Heniy  Clay 
was  dead,  brought  sorrovv — personal,  private,  special  sorrow — to  the 
hearts  of  thousands;  each  of  whom  felt  that  from  his  own  love  for, 
his  long  attachment  to,  his  disinterested  hopes  in  Henrv  Clay,  he 
had  a  particular  sorrovv  to  cherish  and  express,  which  weighed  upon 
his  heart,  separate  from  the  sense  of  national  loss. 
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jVo  man,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  our  nation  had  the  art  so  to  idenLify 
himself  with  pubhc  measures  of  the  most  momentous  character,  and 
to  maintain  at  the  same  time  almost  universal  affection,  like  that 
great  statesman.  His  business,  from  his  boyhood,  was  with  national 
concerns,  and  he  dealt  with  them  as  with  familiar  things.  And  yel 
his  sy^Tipathies  were  with  individual  interests,  enterprises,  affections, 
joys,  and  sorrows;  and  while  every  patriot  bowed  in  humble  defer- 
ence to  his  lofty  attainments  and  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  national 
services,  almost  every  man  in  this  vast  republic  knew  that  the  great 
statesman  was,  in  feeling  and  experience,  identified  with  his  own 
position.  Hence  the  universal  love  of  the  people ;  hence  their 
enthusiasm  in  all  times  for  his  fame.     Hence,  sir,  their  yjresent  grief. 

Many  other  public  men  of  our  country  have  distinguished  them- 
selves and  brought  honor  to  the  nation  by  superiority  in  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  public  service,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  the  gift 
of  Mr.  Clay  to  have  acquired  peculiar  eminence  in  every  path  of 
duty  he  was  called  to  tread.  In  the  earnestness  of  debate,  which 
great  public  interests  and  distinguished  opposing  talents  excited  in 
this  house,  he  had  no  superior  in  energy,  force,  or  effect.  Yet,  as  the 
presiding  officer,  by  blandness  of  language  and  firmness  of  purpose, 
he  soothed  and  made  orderly;  and  thus,  by  official  dignitv,  he  con^i- 
manded  the  respect  which  energy  had  secured  to  him  on  the  floor. 

Wherever  official  or  social  duties  demanded  an  exercise  of  his 
power,  there  was  a  preeminence  which  seemed  prescriptively  his 
own.  In  the  lofty  debate  of  the  senate  and  the  stirring  harangues 
to  popular  assemblages,  he  was  the  orator  of  the  nation  and  of  the 
people;  and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  and  the  unity  of  design  evinced 
in  all  he  said  or  did,  fixed  in  the  public  mind  a  confidence  strong 
and  expansive  as  the  affections  he  had  won. 

Year  after  year,  sir,  has  Henry  Clay  been  achieving  the  work  of 
the  mission  with  which  he  was  intrusted;  and  it  was  only  u'hen  the 
v/armest  wishes  of  his  warmest  friends  were  disappointed,  that  he 
entered  on  the  fruition  of  a  patriot's  highest  hopes,  and  stood  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  that  admiration  and  confidence  which  nothing  but 
the  antagonism  of  party  relations  could  have  divided. 

How  rich  that  enjoyment  must  have  been  it  is  only  for  us  to  ima- 
gine.    How  eminently  deserved  it  was  we  and  the  world  can  attest. 

The  love  and  the  devotion  of  his  political  friends  were  cheering 
and  grateful  to  his  heart,  and  were  acknowledged  in  all  his  life — 
were  recognized  even  to  his  death. 

The  contest  in  the  senate  chamber  or  the  forum  were  rewarded 
with  success  achieved,  and  the  great  victor  could  enjoy  the  ovation 
which  partial  friendship  or  the  gratitude  of  the  benefit  prepared. 
But  the  triumph  of  his  life  was  no  party  achievement.  It  was  not 
in  the  applause  which  admiring  friends  and  defeated  antagonists 
offered  to  his  measureless  success,  that  he  found  the  reward  of  his 
labors,  and  compichended  the  extent  of  his  mission. 

It  was  only  when  friends  and  antagonists  paused  in  their  contests 
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appalled  at  the  public  difRculties  and  national  dangers  wliicli  had 
been  accumulating,  unseen  and  unregarded;  it  was  only  when  the 
nation  itself  felt  the  danger,  and  acknowledged  the  inefficacy  of  party 
action  as  a  remedy,  tliat  Henry  Clay  calculated  the  full  extent  ef 
his  powers,  and  enjoyed  the  reward  of  their  saving  exercise.  Then, 
sir,  you  saw,  and  I  saw,  party  designations  di'opped,  and  party  alle- 
giance disavowed,  and  anxious  patriots,  of  all  localities  and  name, 
turn  toward  the  country's  benetactor  as  the  man  for  the  terrible 
exigencies  of  the  hour ;  and  the  sick  chamber  of  Henry  Clay  became 
the  Delphos  whence  were  given  out  the  oracles  that  presented  the 
means  and  the  measures  of  our  Union's  safety.  There,  sir,  and  not 
in  the  high  places  of  the  country,  were  the  labors  and  saci'ifices  of 
half  a  century  to  be  rewarded  and  closed.  With  his  right. yet  in 
that  senate  which  he  had  entered  the  youngest,  and  lingered  still 
the  eldest  member,  he  felt  that  his  work  was  done,  and  the  object  of 
tiis  life  accomplished.  Every  cloud  that  had  dimmed  the  noonday 
lustre  had  been  dissipated  ;  and  the  retiring  orb,  which  sunk  from 
the  sight  of  the  nation  in  fullness  and  in  beauty,  will  yet  pour  up  the 
horizon  a  posthumous  glory  that  shall  tell  of  the  splendor  and  great- 
ness of  the  luminary  that  has  passed  away. 

Mr.  Bayly,  of  Virginia.— Mr.  Speaker:  Although  I  have  been 
all  my  life  a  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Clay,  yet  from  my  boyhood  I 
have  been  upon  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  him.  More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  my  father,  who  was 
his  personal  friend.  From  that  time  to  this,  there  has,  existed 
between  us  as  great  personal  intimacy  as  the  disparity  in  our  years 
and  our  political  difference  would  justify.  After  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  this  house,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  senate,  subsequent  to 
his  resignation  in  1842,  the  warm  regard  upon  his  part  for  the 
daughter  of  a  devoted  friend  of  forty  years'  standing,  made  him  a 
constant  visitor  at  my  house,  and  frequently  a  guest  at  my  table. 
These  circumstances  make  it  proper  that,  upon  this  occasion,  I 
should  pay  this  last  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  not  only  knew  him 
well  as  a  statesman,  but  I  knew  him  better  in  most  unreserved 
social  intercourse.  The  most  happy  circumstance,  as  I  esteem  it, 
of  my  political  life  has  been,  that  I  have  thus  known  each  of  our 
great  congressional  triumvirate. 

I,  sir,  never  knew  a  man  of  higher  qualities  than  Mr.  Clay.  His 
very  faults  originated  in  high  qualities.  With  as  great  self-posses- 
sion, with  greater  self-reliance  than  any  man  I  ever  knew,  he 
possessed  moral  and  physical  courage  to  as  high  a  degree  as  any 
man  who  ever  lived.  Confident  in  his  own  judgment,  never  doubt- 
ing as  to  his  own  course,  fearing  no  obstacle  that  might  lie  in  his 
way,  it  was  almost  impossible  that  he  should  not  have  been  impe- 
I'ious  in  his  character.  Never  doubting  himself  as  to  what,  in  his 
opinion,  duty  and  patriotism  required  at  his  hands,  it  was  natural 
that   he    should   sometimes   have   been   impatient  with  those   more 
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doubting  and  timid  than  himself.  His  were  qualities  to  have  made 
a  great  general,  as  they  were  qualities  that  did  make  him  a  great 
statesiDan,  and  these  qualities  were  so  obvious,  that  during  the  dark- 
est period  of  our  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Madison  had 
determined,  at  one  time,  to  make  him  genei"al-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army. 

Sir,  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  the  American  congress  buried  the 
first  one  that  went  to  the  grave  of  that  great  triumvirate.  We  are 
now  called  upon  to  bury  another.  The  third,  thank  God!  still  lives, 
and  long  may  he  live  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  by  his  wisdom, 
and  set  them  the  example  of  his  exalted  patriotism.  Sir,  in  the  lives 
and  characters  of  these  great  men,  there  is  much  resembling  those 
of  the  great  ti'iumvirate  of  the  British  Parliament.  It  difiers  princi- 
pally in  this:  Burke  preceded  Fox  and  Pitt  to  the  tomb.  Webster 
survives  Clay  and  Calhoun.  When  Fox  and  Pitt  died,  they  left  no 
peer  behind  them.  Webster  still  lives,  now  that  Calhoun  and  Chn* 
are  dead,  the  unrivalled  statesman  of  his  country.  Like  Fox  and 
Pitt,  Clay  and  Calhoun  lived  in  troubled  times.  Like  Fox  and  I-'itt, 
they  were  each  of  them  the  leader  of  rival  parties.  Like  Fox  and 
Pitt  they  were  idolized  by  their  respective  friends.  Like  Fox  and 
Pitt,  they  died  about  the  same  time,  and  in  the  public  service;  and. 
as  has  been  said  of  Fox  and  Pitt,  Clay  and  Calhoun  died  with  'theii 
harness  upon  them.'     Like  Fox  and  Pitt — 

'With  more  than  raort;il  powers  endow'd. 
How  high  they  soared  above  the  crowd! 
Theirs  Avas  no  common  party  race, 
Jostling  by  dark  intrigue  for  pl;ice — 
Like  fabled  gods  their  mighty  war 
Shook  re.-dms  and  nations  in  its  jar. 
Beneath  each  banner  proud  to  stand 
Look'd  up  the  noblest  of  the  land. 
*  «  *  *  * 

Here  let  their  discord  with  them  die. 
Speak  not  for  those  a  separate  doom; 
Wiiom  fate  made  brothers  in  the  tomb; 
But  search  the  land  of  living  men, 
Where  wilt  thou  find  their  like  again !' 

Mr.  Venable  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  pardoned 
for  adding  a  few  words  upon  this  sad  occasion.  The  life  of  the 
illustrious  statesman,  which  has  just  terminated,  is  so  interwoven 
with  our  history,  and  the  lustre  of  his  great  name  so  profusely  shed 
over  its  pages,  that  simple  admiration  of  his  high  qualities  might 
well  be  my  excuse.  But  it  is  a  sacred  privilege  to  draw  near;  to 
contemplate  the  end  of  the  great  and  the  good.  It  is  profitable  as 
well  as  purifying  tc  look  upon  and  realize  the  office  of  death,  in 
removing  all  that  can  excite  jealousy  or  produce  distrust,  and  to 
gaze  upon  the  virtues  which,  like  jewels,  have  survived  his  powers 
of  destruction.  The  light  which  radiates  from  the  life  of  a  great 
and  patriotic  statesman  is  often  dimmed  by  the  mists  which  party 
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conflicts  throw  around  it.  But  the  l^last  which  strikes  him  down 
purifies  the  atmosphere  which  surrounded  him  in  Wfe,  and  it  shines 
ibrtii  in  bright  examples  and  well-earned  renown.  It  is  then  that 
we  witness  the  sincere  acknowledgment  of  gratitude  by  a  people, 
who,  having  enjoyed  the  benefits  arising  from  the  services  of  an 
eminent  statesman,  embalm  his  name  in  their  memory  and  hearts. 
We  should  cherish  such  recollections,  as  well  fr(jm  patriotism  as  self- 
respect.  Ours,  sir,  is  now  the  duty,  in  the  midst  of  sadness,  in  this 
high  place,  in  the  face  of  our  republic,  and  before  the  world,  to  pay 
this  tribute  by  acknowledging  the  merits  of  our  colleague,  whose 
name  has  ornamented  the  journals  of  congress  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury. Few,  very  few,  have  ever  combined  the  high  intellectual 
powers  and  distinguished  giils  of  this  illustrious  senator.  Cast  in 
the  finest  mould  by  nature,  he  more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations 
which  were  indulged  by  those  who  looked  to  a  distinguished  career 
as  the  certain  result  of  that  zealous  pursuit  of  fame  and  usefulness 
upon  which  he  entered  in  early  life.  Of  the  incidents  of  that  life  it 
is  unnecessary  for  me  to  speak — they  are  as  familiar  as  household 
words,  and  must  be  equally  familiar  to  those  who  come  alter  us. 
But  it  is  useful  to  refresh  memory,  by  recurrence  to  some  of  the 
events  which  marked  his  career.  We  know,  sir,  that  there  is  much 
that  is  in  common  in  the  histories  of  distinguished  men.  The  ele- 
ments which  -constitute  greatness  are  the  same  in  all  times;  hence 
those  who  have  been  the  admiration  of  their  generations  present  in 
their  lives  much  which,  although  really  great,  ceases  to  be  remark- 
able, because  illustrated  by  such  numerous  examples — • 

'  But  there  are  deeds  which  should  not  pass  away, 
And  names  that  must  not  wither.' 

Of  such  deeds  the  life  of  Henry  Clay  affords  many  and  bright 
examples.  His  own  name,  and  those  with  whom  he  associated, 
shall  live  with  a  freshness  which  time  cannot  impair,  and  shine  with 
a  brightness  which  passing  years  cannot  dim.  His  advent  into  pub- 
lic life  was  as  remarkable  for  the  circumstances  as  it  was  brilliant 
in  its  effect.  It  was  at  a  time  when  genius  and  learning,  statesman- 
ship and  eloquence,  made  the  American  Congress  the  most  august 
body  in  the  world.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  a  race  of  states- 
men, some  of  whom — then  administering  the  government,  and 
others  retiring  and  retired  from  office — presented  an  array  of  ability 
unsurpassed  in  our  history.  The  elder  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison, 
Gallatin,  Clinton,  and  Monroe,  stood  before  the  republic  in  the 
maturity  of  their  fame;  while  Calhoun,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Lowndes,  Randolph,  Crawford,  Gaston,  and  Cheves,  with  a  host  of 
others,  rose  a  bright  galaxy  upon  our  horizon.  He  who  won  his 
spurs  in  such  a  field  earned  his  knighthood.  Distinction  amid  such 
competition  was  true  renown — 

'  The  fame  wliich  a  man  wins  for  himself  is  best — 
That  he  may  call  his  own.' 
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It  was  such  a  fame  that  he  made  for  himself  in  that  most  eventfu! 
era  in  our  history.  To  me,  sir,  the  recollection  of  that  day,  and 
the  events  which  distinguish  it,  is  filled  with  an  overpowerinj' 
interest.  I  never  can  forget  my  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the 
boldness,  the  eloquence,  and  the  patriotism  of  Henry  Clay  during 
the  war  of  1812.  In  the  bright  array  of  talent  which  adorned  the 
congress  of  the  United  States;  in  the  conflict  growing  out  of  the 
pohtical  events  of  that  time;  in  the  struggles  of  party,  and  amid  the 
gloonj  and  disasters  which  depressed  the  spirits  of  most  men,  and 
well  nigh  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the  administration,  his  cheerful 
face,  high  bearing,  commanding  eloquence  and  iron  will,  gave 
strength  and  consistency  to  those  elements  which  finally  gave  not 
only  success  but  glory  to  the  country.  When  dark  clouds  hovered 
over  us,  and  there  was  little  to  save  from  despair,  the  country  looked 
v/ith  hope  to  Clay  and  Calhoun,  to  Lowndes,  and  Crawford,  and 
Cheves,  and  looked  not  in  vain.  The  unbending  wiil,  the  unshaken 
nerve,  and  the  burning  eloquence  of  Henry  Clay,  did  as  much  to 
command  confidence  and  sustain  hope  as  even  the  news  of  our  first 
victory  after  a  succession  of  defeats.  Those  great  names  ai'e  now 
canonized  in  history;  he,  t(^o,  has  passed  to  join  them  on  its  pages. 
Associated  in  his  long  political  life  with  the  illustrious  Calhoun,  lie 
survived  him  but  two  years.  Many  of  us  heard  his  eloquent  tribute 
to  his  memory  in  the  senate  chamber  on  the  annunciation  of  his 
death.  And  we  this  day  unite  in  a  similar  manifestation  of  rever- 
ential regard  to  him  whose  voice  shall  never  more  charm  the  ear, 
whose  burning  thoughts,  borne  on  that  medium,  shall  no  more  move 
the  hearts  of  listening  assemblies. 

In  the  midst  of  the  highest  specimens  of  our  race,  he  was  always 
an  equal;  he  ivas  a  7nan  among  men.  Bold,  skillful  and  determined, 
he  gave  character  to  the  party  which  acknowledged  him  as  a  leader; 
impressed  his  opinions  upon  their  minds,  and  an  attachment  to  him- 
self upon  their  hearts.  No  man,  sir,  can  do  this  without  being  emi- 
nently great.  Whoever  attains  this  position  must  first  overcome 
the  aspirations  of  antagonist  ambition,  quiet  the  clamors  of  rivalry, 
hold  in  check  the  murmurs  of  jealousy,  and  overcome  the  instincts 
of  vanity  and  self-love  in  the  masses  thus  subdued  to  his  control. 
But  few  men  ever  attain  it.  Very  rare  are  the  examples  of  those 
whose  plastic  touch  forms  the  minds  and  directs  the  purposes  of  a 
great  political  party.  This  infallible  indication  of  superiority  belonged 
to  Mr.  Clav.  He  has  exercised  that  control  during  a  long  life;  and 
now  through  our  broad  land  the  tidings  of  his  death,  borne  with 
electric  speed,  have  opened  the  fountains  of  sorrow.  Every  city, 
town,  village,  and  hamlet  will  be  clothed  with  mourning;  along  our 
extended  coast,  the  commercial  and  military  marine,  with  flags 
drooping  at  half-mast,  own  the  bereavement;  state-houses  draped  in 
black  proclaim  the  extinguishment  of  one  of  the  great  lights  of 
senates;  and  minute-guns  sound  his  requiem 

Sir,  during  the  last  five  vears  I  have  sot  n  the  venerable  John 
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Quincy  Adams,  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Henry  Clay  pass  fron-.  among 
us,  the  legislators  of  our  country.  The  race  of  giants  who  '  were 
on  the  earth  in  those  days' is  well-nigh  gone.  Despite  their  skill, 
their  genius,  their  might,  they  have  sunk  under  the  stroke  of  time. 
They  were  om-  admiration  and  our  glory  ;  a  few  linger  with  us,  the 
monuments  of  former  p;reatness,  the  beacon-lights  of  a  past  age. 
The  death  of  Henry  Clay  cannot  fail  to  suggest  melancholy  asso- 
ciations to  each  member  of  this  house.  These  walls  have  reechoed 
the  silvery  tones  of  his  bewitching  voice;  listening  assemblies  have 
hung  upon  his  lips.  The  chair  which  you  fill  has  been  graced  by 
his  presence,  while  his  commanding  person  and  unequalled  parlia- 
mentary attainments  inspired  all  with  deference  and  respect.  C-ho- 
sen  by  acclamation  because  of  his  high  qualifications,  he  sustained 
himself  before  the  house  and  the  country.  In  his  supremacy  with 
his  party,  and  the  uninterrupted  confidence  which  he  enjoyed  to  the 
day  of  his  death,  he  seems  to  have  almost  discredited  the  truth  of 
those  lines  of  the  poet  Laberius — 

'  Non  passunt  primi  esse  omiies  omni  in  tempore, 
Summum  .id  ^I'.idum  eutn  claiitatis  veneris, 
Consistes  a?g)e,  et  citius,  qiiam  ascendas,  eades.' 

If  not  at  all  times  first,  he  stood  equal  with  the  foremost,  and  a 
brilliant,  rapid  rise  knew  no  decline  in  the  confidence  of  those  whose 
just  appreciation  of  his  merits  had  confirmed  his  title  to  renown. 

The  citizens  of  other  countries  will  deplore  his  death  ;  the  strug- 
gling patriots  who  on  our  owai  continent  were  cheered  by  his  sym- 
pathies, and  who  must  have  perceived  his  influence  in  the  recog- 
nition of  their  independence  by  this  government,  have  taught  their 
children  to  venerate  his  name.  He  won  the  civic  crown,  and  the 
demonstrations  of  this  hour  own  the  worth  of  civil  services. 

It  was  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  heard  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky, [Mr.  Breckenridge,]  the  immediate  i-epresentative  of  Mr. 
Clay,  detail  a  conversation  which  disclosed  the  feelings  of  that  emi- 
nent man  in  relation  to  his  Christian  hope.  These,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  rich  memorials,  precious  reminiscences,  A  Christian  statesman 
is  the  glory  of  his  age,  and  his  memory  will  be  glorious  in  after 
times;  it  reflects  a  light  coming  from  a  source  which  clouds  cannot 
dim  nor  shadows  obscure.  It  was  my  privilege,  also,  a  short  time 
since,  to  converse  with  this  distinguished  statesman  on  the  subject 
of  his  hopes  in  a  future  state.  Feeling  a  deep  interest,  I  asked  him 
frankly  what  w^ere  his  hopes  in  the  world  to  which  he  was  evidently 
h;r'  'oing.  'I  am  pleased,'  said  he,  'my  fiiend,  that  you  have  intro- 
duced the  subject.  Conscious  that  I  must  die  very  soon,  I  love  to 
meditate  upon  the  most  important  of  all  interests.  I  love  to  con- 
verse and  to  hear  conversations  about  them.  The  vanity  of  the 
world,  and  its  Insufiiciency  to  satisfy  the  soul  of  man,  has  long  been 
a  settled  conviction  of  my  mind.  Man's  inability  to  secure  by  his 
own  merits  the  approbation  of  God,  I  feel  to  be  true.  1  trust  i  ti  the 
VOL.  I.  30 
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atonement  of  the  Saviour  of  men  as  the  ground  of  my  acceptance 
and  my  hope  of  salvation.  My  faith  is  feeble,  but  I  hope  in  His 
mercy  and  trust  in  his  promises.'  To  such  declarations  I  listened 
with  the  deepest  interest,  as  I  did  on  another  occasion,  when  he  said: 
'I  am  willing  to  abide  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  ready  to  die  when 
that  will  shall  determine  it.' 

He  is  gone,  sir,  professing  the  humble  hope  of  a  Christian.  Tha( 
hope,  alone,  sir,  can  sustain  you,  or  any  of  us.  There  is  one  lonelv 
and  crushed  heart  that  has  bowed  before  this  afflictive  event.  Far 
away,  at  Ashland,  a  widowed  wife,  prevented  by  feeble  health  from 
attending  his  bedside  and  soothing  his  painful  hours,  she  has  thought 
even  the  electric  speed  of  the  intelligence  daily  transmitted  of  his 
condition  too  slow  for  her  aching,  anxious  bosom.  She  will  find 
consolation  in  his  (Christian  submission,  and  will  draw  all  of  comfort 
that  such  a  case  admits  from  the  assurance  that  nothing  was  neg- 
lected by  the  kindness  of  friends  which  could  supply  her  place. 
May  the  guardianship  of  the  widow's  God  be  her  protection,  and 
His  consolations  her  support! 

'  All  cannot  be  lit  all  times  first 
To  reach  the  topmost  step  of  glory  :  to  stand  there, 
More  hard.     Even  swifter  than  we  mount,  we  fall.' 

Mr.  Haven  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  Representing  a  constituency  dis- 
tinguished for  the  constancy  of  its  devotion  to  the  political  principles 
of  Mr.  Clay,  and  for  its  unwavering  attachment  to  his  fortunes  and 
his  person — sympathizing  deeply  with  those  whose  more  intimate 
personal  relations  with  him  have  made  them  feel  most  profoundiv 
this  geneial  bei'eavement — I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  of  him,  since 
he  has  fallen  amongst  us  and  been  taken  to  his  rest. 

After  the  finished  eulogies  which  have  been  so  eloquently  pi-o- 
nounced  by  the  honorable  gentlemen  who  have  preceded  me,  I  will 
avoid  a  course  of  remark  which  might  otherwise  be  deemed  a  repe- 
tition, and  refer  to  the  bearing  of  some  of  the  acts  of  the  deceased 
upon  the  interests  and  destinies  of  my  own  state.  The  influence 
of  his  pul)lic  life,  and  of  his  purely  American  character,  the  bene- 
fits of  his  wise  forecast,  and  the  results  of  his  efforts  for  wholesome 
and  rational  progress,  are  no  where  more  strongly  exhibited  than  in 
the  state  of  New  York. 

Our  appreciation  of  his  anxiety  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge and  education,  is  manifested  in  our  tw'elve  thousand  public 
libi'aries,  our  equal  number  of  common  schools,  and  a  large  number 
of  higher  institutions  of  learning,  all  of  which  draw  portions  of  their 
supjiort  fron)  the  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  which 
bis  wise  ]:)olicy  gave  to  our  state.  Our  x^hole  people  are  thus  con- 
stantly reminded  of  their  great  obligations  to  the  statesman  whose 
death  now  afflicts  the  nation  with  sorrow.  Our  extensive  public 
works,  attest  our  conviction  of  the  utility  and  importance  of  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvements  he  so  ably  advocated;  and  their  value 
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and  productiveness,  afford  a  most  striking  evidence  of  the  soundness 
and  wisdom  of  his  policy.  Nor  has  his  influence  been  less  sensibly 
felt  in  our  agricultui'e,  con)merce,  and  manutactures.  Every  depart- 
ment of  human  industry  acknowledges  his  fostering  care;  and  the 
pe<-)plri  of  New  York  are,  in  no  small  measure,  indebted  to  his  states- 
manship for  the  wealth,  comfort,  contentment,  and  happiness  so 
widely  and  generally  diffused  throughout  the  state. 

Well  niay  New  York  cherish  his  memory  and  acknowledge  with 
gratitude  the  benefits  that  his  life  has  conferred.  That  memory  will 
be  cherished  throughout  the  republic. 

When  internal  discord  and  sectional  strife  have  threatened  the 
integrity  of  the  Union,  his  just  weight  of  character,  his  large  expe- 
rience, his  powers  of  conciliation  and  acknowledged  patriotism,  have 
enabled  him  to  pacify  the  angry  |)assions  of  his  countrymen,  and 
to  raise  the  bow  of  promise  and  of  hope  upon  the  clouds  which  have 
darkened  the  political  horizon. 

He  has  passed  from  amongst  us,  ripe  in  wisdom  and  pure  in  char- 
acter— full  of  years  and  full  of  honors — he  has  breathed  his  last 
amidst  the  blessings  of  a  united  and  grateful  nation. 

He  was,  in  my  judgment,  particularly  fortunate  in  the  time  of 
his  death 

He  lived  to  see  his  country,  guided  by  his  wisdom,  come  once 
again  unhurt  out  of  trying  sectional  difficulties  and  domestic  strife; 
and  he  has  closed  his  eyes  in  death  upon  that  country,  whilst  it  is 
in  the  enjoyment  of  profound  peace,  busy  with  industry,  and  blessed 
with  unequalled  prosperity. 

It  can  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  to  die  amidst  so  warm  a  gratitude 
flowing  from  the  hearts  of  their  counti-ymen;  and  none  can  leave  a 
brighter  example  or  a  more  enduring  fame. 

Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  add  my 
humble  tribute  to  thj  memory  of  a  great  and  good  man,  now  to  be 
gathered  to  his  fathers.  I  speak  for,  and  from,  a  community  in  whose 
heart  is  enshrined  the  name  of  him  whom  we  mourn;  who,  however 
much  Virginia,  the  land  of  his  birth,  or  Kentucky,  the  land  of  his 
adoption,  may  love  him,  is,  if  possible,  loved  where  I  live  yet  more. 
If  idolatry  had  been  Christian,  or  allowable  even,  he  would  have 
been  our  idol.  But  as  it  is,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  now,  his  bust, 
his  portrait,  or  some  medal,  has  been  one  of  our  houseb.old  gods, 
gracing  not  alone  the  saloons  and  the  halls  of  wealth,  but  the  hum- 
blest room  or  workshop  of  almost  eveiy  mechanic  or  laborer. 
Proud  monuments  of  fiis  policy  as  a  statesman,  as  my  colleague  has 
justly  said,  are  all  about  us;  and  we  owe  to  hmi,  in  a  good  degree, 
our  growth,  our  greatness,  our  prospei'ity  and  happiness  as  a  people. 

The  great  field  of  Henry  Clay,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  here,  on  the 
floor  of  this  house,  and  in  the  other  wing  of  the  capitol.  He  had 
held  other  posts  of  higher  nomir  al  distinction,  but  they  are  all  eclipsed 
by  the  brilliancy  of  his  career  as  a  congressman.     What  of  glory 
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he  has  acquired,  or  what,  most  endear  him  to  his  countrymen,  have 
been  won  here,  amid  these  pillars,  under  these  domes  of  the  capitol. 

'Si  quaM'is  monumentum,  circumspice.' 

The  mind  of  Mr.  Clay  has  been  the  govei'ning  mind  of  the 
country,  more  or  less,  ever  since  he  has  been  on  the  stage  of  public 
action.  In  a  minority  or  majority — more,  perhaps,  even  in  a  minority 
than  in  a  majority — he  seems  to  have  had  some  commission,  divine 
as  it  were,  to  persuade,  to  convince,  to  govern  other  men.  His 
patriotism,  his  grand  conceptions,  have  created  measures  which  the 
secret  fascination  of  his  manners  in-doors,  or  his  irresistible  elo- 
quence without,  have  enabled  him  almost  always  to  frame  into  laws. 
Adverse  administrations  have  yielded  to  him,  or  been  borne  down 
by  him,  or  he  has  taken  them  captive  as  a  leader,  and  carried  the 
counti-y  and  congress  with  him.  This  power  he  has  wielded  now 
for  nearly  half  a  century,  with  nothing  but  reason  and  eloquence  to 
back  him.  And  yet  when  he  came  here,  years  ago,  he  came  from 
a  then  frontier  state  of  this  Union,  heralded  by  no  loud  trumpet  of 
fame,  nay,  quite  unknown!  unfortified  even  by  any  position,  social 
or  pecuniary; — to  quote  his  own  words,  'my  only  heritage  has  been 
infancy,  indigence,  and  ignorance.' 

In  these  days,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  mere  civil  qualifications  for  high 
public  places — when  long  civil  training  and  practical  statesmanship 
are  held  subordinate — a  most  discouraging  prospect  would  be  rising 
up  before  our  young  men,  were  it  not  for  some  such  names  as 
Lowndes,  Crawford,  Clinton,  Gaston  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  the  like, 
scattered  along  the  pages  of  our  history,  as  stars  or  constellations 
along  a  cloudless  sky.  They  shine  foi'th,  and  show  us,  that  if  the 
chief  magistracy  cannot  be  won  by  such  qualifications,  a  memory 
among  men  can  be — a  hold  upon  posterity,  as  firm,  as  lustrous — 
nay,  more  imperishable.  In  the  Capitolium  of  Rome  there  are  long 
rows  of  marble  slabs,  on  which  are  recorded  the  names  of  the  Roman 
consuls;  but  the  eye  wanders  over  this  wilderness  of  letters  but  to 
light  up  and  kindle  upon  some  Cato  or  Cicero.  To  win  such  fame, 
thus  unsullied,  as  Mr.  Clay  has  won,  is  worth  any  man's  ambition. 
And  how  was  it  won?  By  courting  the  shifting  gales  of  popularity? 
No,  never!  By  truckling  to  the  schemes,  the  arts,  and  seductions 
of  the  demagogue?  Never,  never!  His  hardest  battles  as  a  public 
man — his  greatest,  most  illustrious  achievements — have  been  against, 
at  first,  an  adverse  public  opinion.  To  gain  an  imperishable  name, 
he  has  often  braved  the  perishable  popularity  of  the  moment.  That 
sort  of  courage  which,  in  a  public  man,  I  deem  the  highest  of  all 
courage — that  sort  of  courage  most  necessary  under  our  form  of 
government  to  guide  as  well  as  to  save  a  state — Mr.  Clay  was  pos- 
sessed of  moie  than  any  public  man  I  ever  knew.  Physical  courage, 
valuable,  indispensable  though  it  be,  we  share  but  with  the  brute  ;  but 
moral  courage,  to  dare  to  do  right  amid  all  temptations  to  do  wrong, 
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is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  very  highest  species,  the  noblest  heroism, 
under  institutions  like  ours.  '  I  had  rather  be  right  than  be  President,' 
was  Mr.  Clay's  sublime  reply  when  pressed  to  retrain  from  some 
measure  that  would  mar  his  popularity.  These  lofty  words  were 
the  clue  of  his  whole  character — the  secret  of  his  hold  upon  the 
heads  as  well  as  hearts  of  the  American  people;  nay,  the  key  of 
his  immortality. 

Another  of  the  keys,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  his  universal  reputation  was 
his  intense  nationality.  When  taunted  but  recently,  almost  within 
our  hearing,  as  it  were,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  by  a  southern  sen- 
ator, as  being  a  southern  man  unfaithful  to  the  south — his  indignant 
but  patriotic  exclamation  was,  '1  know  no  south,  no  north,  no  east, 
no  west.'  The  country,  the  whole  country,  loved,  reverenced,  adored 
such  a  man.  The  soil  of  Virginia  may  be  his  birth-place,  the  sod 
of  Kentucky  will  cover  his  grave — what  was  mortal  they  claim — ■ 
but  the  spii'it,  the  soul,  the  genius  of  the  mighty  man,  the  immortal 
part,  these  belong  to  .his  country  and  to  his  God. 

JMr.  Faulkner,  of  Virginia,  said:  Representing,  in  part,  the  state 
which  gave  birth  to  that  distinguished  man  whose  deatli  has  just  been 
announced  upon  this  floor,  and  having  for  many  years  held  toward 
him  the  most  cordial  relations  of  tViendship,  personal  and  political,  1 
feel  that  I  should  fail  to  discharge  an  appropi'iate  duty,  if  1  permitted 
this  occasion  to  pass  by  without  some  expression  of  the  teeling  which 
such  an  event  is  so  v\'ell  calculated  to  elicit.  Sir,  this  intelligence 
does  not  fall  upon  our  ears  unexpectedly.  For  months  the  public 
mind  has  been  prepared  for  the  great  national  loss  which  we  now 
deplore;  and  yet,  as  familiar  as  the  daily  and  hourly  reports  have 
made  us  with  his  hopeless  condition  and  gradual  decline,  and  although 

'  Like  a  sliadow  tlirown 
Softly  and  sweetly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Death  fell  upon  him,' 

it  is  impossible  that  a  light  of  such  surpassing  splendor  should  be,  as 
it  is  now,  for  ever  extinguished  from  our  view,  without  producing  a 
shock,  deeply  and  painfully  felt,  to  the  utmost  limits  of  this  great 
republic.  Sir,  we  all  feel  that  a  mighty  intellect  has  passed  trom 
among  us ;  but,  happily  for  this  country,  happily  for  mankind,  not 
until  it  had  accomplished  to  some  extent  the  exalted  mission  for 
which  it  had  been  sent  upon  this  earth;  not  until  it  had  reached  the 
full  maturity  of  its  usefulness  and  power;  not  until  it  had  shed  a  bright 
and  radiant  lustre  over  our  national  renown;  not  until  time  had  en- 
abled it  to  bequeath  the  rich  treasures  of  its  thought  and  experience 
for  the  guidance  and  instruction  of  the  present  and  of  succeeding 
generations. 

Sir,  it  is  difficult, — it  is  impossible, — within  the  limit  allowed  for 
remarks  upon  occasions  of  this  kind,  to  do  justice  to  a  great  histor- 
\cal  character  like  Henry  Clay.     He  was  one  of  that  class  of  men 
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whom  Scaliger  designates  as  homines  centenarii — men  that  appear 
upon  the  earth  but  once  in  a  century.  His  fame  is  the  growth  of 
years,  and  it  would  require  time  to  unfold  the  elements  which  have 
combined  to  impart  to  it  so  much  of  stability  and  grandeur.  Vol- 
umes have  already  been  vvi'itten,  and  volumes  will  continue  to  be 
written,  to  record  those  eminent  and  distinguished  public  services 
which  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  statesmen  and 
patriots.  The  highest  talent,  stimulated  by  a  fervid  and  patriotic 
enthusiasm,  has  already  and  will  continue  to  exhaust  its  powers  to 
portray  those  striking  and  generous  incidents  of  his  life, — those 
shining  and  captivating  qualities  of  his  heart,  which  have  made  him 
one  of  the  most  beloved,  as  he  was  one  of  the  most  admired,  of  men  ; 
and  yet  the  subject  itself  will  remain  as  fresh  and  exhaustless  as  if 
hundreds  of  the  best  intellects  of  the  land  had  not  quaffed  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  genius  from  the  ever-gushing  and  overflowing  fountains 
of  his  fame.  It  could  not  be  that  a  reputation  so  grand  and  colossal 
as  that  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Henry  CJay  could  rest  for  its 
base  upon  any  single  virtue,  however  striking;  nor  upon  any  single 
act,  no  matter  how  marked  or  distinguished.  Such  a  reputation  as 
he  has  left  behind  him,  could  only  be  the  result  of  a  long  life  of  illus- 
trious public  service.  And  such  in  truth  it  was.  For  nearly  half  a 
century  he  has  been  a  prominent  actor  in  all  the  stirring  and  event- 
ful scenes  of  American  history,  fashioning  and  moulding  many  of 
the  most  i-mportant  measures  of  public  policy  by  his  bold  and  saga- 
cious mind,  and  arresting  others  by  his  unconquerable  energy  and 
resistless  force  of  eloquence.  And  liowever  much  the  members  of 
this  body  may  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  many  of  his 
views  of  national  domestic  policy,  there  is  not  one  upon  this  floor — 
no,  sir,  not  one  in  this  nation — Vv'ho  will  deny  to  him  frankness  and 
directness  as  a  public  man;  a  genius  for  statesmanship  of  the  highest 
order;  extraordinary  capacities  for  public  usefulness,  and  an  aident 
and  elevated  patriotism,  without  stain  and  without  reproach. 

In  referring  to  a  career  of  public  service  so  varied  and  extended 
as  that  of  Mr.  Clay,  and  to  a  character  so  rich  in  every  great  and 
manlv  virtue,  it  is  only  possible  to  glance  at  a  few  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  those  points  of  his  personal  history,  which  have  given  to 
him  so  distinguished  a  place  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  whole  character  of  Mr.  Clay,  in  all  that  attached  or  belonged 
to  it,  you  find  nothing  that  is  not  essentially  American.  Born  in  the 
darkest  period  of  our  revolutionary  struggle;  reared  from  iniancy  to 
manhood  among  those  great  minds  which  gave  the  first  impulse  to 
that  mighty  movement,  he  early  imbibed  and  sedulously  cherished 
those  great  principles  of  civil  and  political  liberty,  which  he  so  bril- 
liantly illustrated  in  his  subsequent  life,  and  which  has  made  his 
name  a  watchword  of  hope  and  consolation  to  the  oppressed  of  all 
the  earth.  In  his  intellectual  training  he  was  the  pure  creation 
of  our  own  republican  soil.  Few,  if  any,  allusions  are  to  be  seen  in 
his  speeches  or  writings  to  ancient  or  modern  literature,  or  to  thb 
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thoughts  and  ideas  of  other  men.  His  country,  its  institutions,  its 
policy,  its  interests,  its  destiny,  form  the  exclusive  topics  of  those 
eloquent  harangues,  vvhicii,  while  they  are  destitute  of  the  elaborate 
finish,  have  all  the  ardor  and  intensity  of  thought,  the  earnestness  of 
purpose,  the  cogency  of  reasoning,  the  vehemence  of  style,  and  the 
burning  patriotism  which  mark  the  productions  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian orator. 

One  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Mr.  Chiy  as  a 
public  man  was  his  loyalty  to  truth  and  to  the  honest  convictions 
of  his  own  mind.  He  deceived  no  man:  he  would  not  permit  his 
own  heart  to  be  deceived  by  any  of  those  seductive  influences  which 
too  often  warp  the  judgment  of  men  in  public  station.  He  nevei' 
paused  to  consider  how  far  any  step  which  he  was  about  to  take 
would  lead  to  his  own  personal  advancement;  he  never  calculated 
what  he  might  lose  or  what  he  might  gain  by  his  advocac}^  of,  or  his 
opposition  to.  any  particular  measure.  His  single  inquiry  was:  Is 
it  right?  Is  it  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  the  land? 
Will  it  redound  to  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  country?  When 
satisfied  upon  these  points,  his  determination  was  fixed  ;  his  purpose 
was  immovabl.e.  '  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President,'  was  the 
expression  of  his  genuine  feelings,  and  the  principle  by  which  he  was 
controlled  in  his  public  career^ — a  saying  worthy  of  immortality,  and 
proper  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  heart  of  evei'v  young  man  in  this 
republic.  And  yet.  sir,  with  all  of  that  personal  and  moral  intrepid- 
ity which  so  eminently  marked  the  character  of  Mr.  Clay;  with  his 
well-known  inflexibility  of  purpose  and  unyielding  resolution,  such 
was  the  genuine  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  and  such  his  thorough 
comprehension  of  those  principles  of  compromise,  upon  which  the 
whole  structure  of  our  o-overnment  was  founded,  that  no  one  was 
more  prompt  to  relax  the  rigor  of  his  policy  the  moment  he  perceived 
that  it  was  calculated  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  states,  or  to 
endanger  in  any  degree  the  stability  of  the  government.  With  him 
the  love  of  this  Union  was  a  passion — an  absorbing  sentiment — 
which  gave  color  to  every  act  of  his  public  life.  It  ti'iumphed  over 
party;  it  triumphed  over  policy ;  it  subdued  the  natural  fierceness 
and  haughtiness  of  his  temper,  and  brought  him  into  the  most  kindly 
and  cordial  relations  with  those  who,  upon  all  other  questions,  wei'e 
deeply  and  bitterly  opposed  to  him.  It  has  been  asserted,  sir,  upon 
high  medical  authority,  and  doubtless  with  truth,  that  his  life  was  in 
all  probability  shortened  ten  years  by  the  arduous  and  extraordinary 
labors  which  he  assumed  at  the  memorable  session  of  1850.  If  so, 
he  has  added  the  crowning  glory  of  the  martyr  to  the  spotless  fame 
of  the  patriot;  and  we  may  well  hope  that  a  great  national  pacifi- 
cation, purchased  at  such  a  sacrifice,  will  long  continue  to  cement 
the  bonds  of  this  now  happy  and  prosperous  Union. 

Mr.  Clay  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  qualities  of  a  great 
popular  leader;  and  history,  I  will  assume  to  say,  aflxirds  no  example 
in  any  republic,  ancient  or  modern,  of  any  individual   that  so  fear- 
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lessly  carried  out  the  convictions  of  his  own  judgment,  and  s^o 
sparingly  flattered  the  prejudices  of  popular  feeling,  who,  for  so  long 
a  period,  exercised  the  same  controlling  influence  over  the  public 
mind.  Earnest  in  whatever  measure  he  sustained,  fearless  in  attack, 
— dexterous  in  defence, — abounding  in  intellectual  resources, — elo- 
quent in  debate, — of  inflexible  purpose,  and  with  a  'courage  never 
to  submit  or  vield,'  no  man  ever  lived  with  higher  qualifications  to 
rally  a  desponding  party,  or  to  lead  an  embattled  host  to  victory. 
That  he  never  attained  the  highest  post  of  honorable  ambition  in  this 
country  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  any  want  of  capacity  as  a  popular 
leader,  nor  to  the  absence  of  those  qualities  which  attract  the  fidelity 
and  devotion  of 'troops'  of  admiring  friends.  It  was  the  fortune  of 
Napoleon,  at  a  critical  period  of  his  destiny,  to  be  brought  into  col- 
lision with  the  star  of  Wellington;  and  it  was  the  fortune  of  Henry 
Clay  to  have  encountered,  in  his  political  orbit,  another  great  and 
original  mind,  gifted  with  equal  power  for  commanding  success,  and 
blessed  with  more  fortunate  elements,  concurring  at  the  time,  of 
securing  popular  favor.  The  struggle  was  such  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  collision  of  two  such  fierce  and  powerful  rivals. 
For  near  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  great  republic  has  been  con- 
vulsed to  its  centre  by  the  divisions  which  have  sprung  from  their 
respective  opinions,  policy,  and  personal  destinies;  and  even  now, 
when  they  have  both  been  removed  to  a  higher  and  a  better  sphere 
of  existence,  and  when  every  unkind  feeling  has  been  quenched  in 
the  triumphs  of  the  grave,  this  countrv  still  feels,  and  for  years  will 
continue  to  feel,  the  influence  of  those  agitations  to  which  their  pow- 
erful and  impressive  characters  gave  impulse. 

But  I  must  pause.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  present  all  the  aspects 
in  which  the  character  of  this  illustrious  man  will  challenge  the 
applause  of  history,  I  should  fatigue  the  house  and  violate  the  just 
limit  allowed  for  such  remarks. 

I  cannot,  however,  conclude,  sir,  without  making  some  more 
special  allusion  to  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  native  of  that  state  ^^  hich  I  have 
the  honor  in  part  to  represent  upon  this  floor.  We  are  all  proud, 
and  vevj  properlv  proud,  of  the  distinguished  men  to  whom  oui 
respective  states  have  given  birth.  It  is  a  just  and  laudable  emula^ 
tion,  and  one,  in  a  conlederated  government  like  oui's,  proper  to  he 
encouraged.  And  while  men  like  Mr.  Clay  very  rapidly  rise  above 
the  confined  limits  of  a  state  reputation,  and  acquire  a  national  fame, 
in  which  all  claim  and  all  have  an  equal  interest,  still  there  is  a  pro- 
priety and  fitness  in  preserving  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  his  state.  Virginia  has  given  birth  to  a  large  number  of  men 
who  have  by  their  distinguished  talents  and  services  impressed  their 
names  upon  the  hearts  and  memories  of  their  countrymen;  but  cer- 
tainly, since  the  colonial  era,  she  has  given  birth  to  no  man  who,  in 
the  massive  and  gigantic  proportions  of  his  character,  and  in  the 
splendor  of  his  native  endowments,  can  be  compared  to  Henry  Clay. 
At  an  earlv  age,  he  emis-rated   from   his   native   state,  and   found  a 
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home  in  Kentucky.  In  a  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  February,  1842 — and  which  I  well  reinetn- 
ber — upon  the  occasion  of  his  resigning  his  seat  in  that  body,  he 
expressed  the  wish  that,  when  that  event  should  occur  which  has 
now  clothed  this  city  in  mourning  and  filled  the  nation  with  grief, 
his  'earthly  remains  should  he  laid  under  the  green  sod  of  Kentucky, 
with  those  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons/ 

Sir,  however  gratifying  it  might  be  to  us  that  his  remains  should 
be  transferred  to  his  native  soil,  to  there  mingle  with  the  ashes  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Lee,  and  Henry,  we  cannot  com- 
plain of  the  very  natural  preference  which  he  has  himself  expressed. 
If  Virginia  did  give  him  birth,  Kentucky  has  nourished  him  in  his 
manhood — has  freely  lavished  upon  him  her  highest  honors — has 
shielded  him  from  harm  when  the  clouds  of  calumny  and  detraction 
gathered  heavily  and  loweringly  about  him,  and  ehe  has  watched 
over  his  fame  with  the  tenderness  and  zeal  of  a  mother.  Sir,  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  that  he  should  have  expressed  the  wish  he  did, 
to  be  laid  by  the  side  of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons.  Happy 
Kentucky!  Happy  in  having  an  adopted  son  so  worthy  ot  her 
highest  honors.  Happy,  in  the  unshaken  fidelity  and  loyalty  uith 
which,  for  near  half  a  century,  those  honors  have  been  so  steadtastly 
and  gracefully  accorded  to  him. 

Sir,  whilst  Virginia,  in  the  exercise  of  her  own  proper  judgment, 
has  differed  from  Mr.  Clay  in  some  of  his  views  of  national  policy, 
she  has  never,  at  any  period  of  his  public  career,  failed  to  regard  him 
with  pride,  as  one  of  her  most  distinguished  sons  ;  to  honor  the  purity 
and  the  manliness  of  his  character,  and  to  award  to  him  the  high  credit 
of  an  honest  and  sincere  devotion  to  his  country's  welfai-e.  And 
now,  sir,  that  death  has  arrested  for  ever  the  pulsations  of  that  mighty 
heart,  and  sealed  in  eternal  silence  those  eloquent  lips  upon  whose 
accents  thousands  have  so  often  hung  in  rapture,  I  shall  stand  justi- 
fied in  saying,  that  a  wail  of  lamentation  will  be  heard  from  her 
people — her  whole  people — reverberating  through  her  mountains 
and  valleys,  as  deep,  as  genuine,  and  as  sincere  as  that  which,  I 
know,  will  swell  the  noble  hearts  and  the  heaving  bosoms  of  the 
people  of  his  own  cherished  and  beloved  Kentucky. 

Sir,  as  I  walked  to  the  capitol  this  morning,  every  object  which 
attracted  my  eye,  admonished  me  that  a  nation's  benefactor  had 
departed  from  amongst  us.  He  is  gone !  Henry  Clay,  the  idol  ot 
his  friends,  the  ornament  of  the  senate  chamber,  the  pride  of  his 
country;  he  whose  presence  gathered  crowds  of  his  admiring  fellow- 
men  around  him,  as  if  he  had  been  one  descended  from  above,  has 
passed  for  ever  from  our  view. 

'  His  soul,  enlarged  from  its  vile  bonds,  has  gone 
To  tlmt  EFFULGENT  world,  where  it  shall  swim 
In  liquid  light,  and  float  on  seas  of  bliss.' 

But  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  services  will  be  gratefully 
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embalmea  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,  and  generations  j-et  un- 
born will  be  taught  to  hsp  with  reverence  and  enthusiasm  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay. 

Mr.  Parker,  of  Indiana,  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  This  is  a  solemn — a 
consecrated  hour.  And  I  would  not  detain  the  members  of  the 
house  from  indulging  in  the  silence  of  their  own  feelings,  so  grateful 
to  hearts  chastened  as  ours.  But  I  cannot  restrain  an  expression 
from  a  bosom  pained  with  its  fullness. 

When  my  young  thoughts  first  took  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  I 
have  a  country,  my  eye  was  attracted  by  the  magnificent  propor- 
tions of  Henry  Clay.  The  idea  absorbed  me  then,  that  he  was, 
above  all  other  men,  the  embodiment  of  my  country's  genius. 

I  have  watched  him  ;  I  have  studied  him  ;  I  have  admired  him — 
and,  God  forgive  me!  for  he  was  but  a  man,  'of  like  passions  with 
us' — I  fear  I  have  idolized  him,  until  this  hour.  But  he  has  gone 
from  among  men ;  and  it  is  for  us  now  to  awake  and  apply  ourselves, 
with  renewed  fervor  and  increased  fidelity,  to  the  welfare  o^  the 
country  he  loved  so  well  and  served  so  trulv  and  so  long — the 
glorious  country  yet  saved  to  us!  Yes,  Henry  Clav  has  fallen,  at 
last! — as  the  ripe  oak  falls,  in  the  stillness  of  the  forest.  But  the 
verdant  and  gorgeous  richness  of  his  glories  will  onlv  fade  and 
wither  from  the  earth,  when  his  country's  history  shall  have  been 
forgotten.  'One  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation 
Cometh.'  Thus  it  has  been  from  the  beginning,  and  thus  it  will  be, 
until  time  shall  be  no  longer. 

Yesterday  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock,  the  spirit  of  Henry  Clay — 
so  long  the  pride  and  glory  of  his  own  country,  and  the  admiration 
of  al'l  the  world — was  yet  with  us,  though  struggling  to  be  free.  Ere 
'high  noon' came,  it  had  passed  over 'the  daik  river,'  through  the 
gate,  into  the  celestial  city,  inhabited  by  all  the  'just  men  made 
perfect.'  May  not  our  rapt  vision  contemplate  him  there,  tliis  day, 
in  sweet  communion  with  the  dear  friends  that  have  gone  before 
him? — with  Madison,  and  Jefferson,  and  Washington,  and  Henry, 
and  Franklin — with  the  eloquent  Tully,  with  the  'divine  Plato,' 
with  Aaron  the  Levite,  who  could  'speak  well' — with  all  the  great 
and  good,  since  and  before  the  flood!  His  princely  tread  has  graced 
these  aisles  for  the  last  time.  These  halls  will  wake  no  more  to  the 
magic  music  of  his  voice.  Did  that  tall  spirit,  in  its  etherial  form,  enter 
the  courts  of  the  upper  sanctuary,  bearing  itself  comparably  with  the 
spirits  there,  as  was  his  walk  among  men?  Did  the  mellifluous  tones 
of  his  greeting  there  enrapture  the  hosts  of  heaven,  comparably  with 
his  strains  'to  stir  men's  blood'  on  earth?  Then,  may  we  not  fancy, 
when  it  was  announced  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  better  country, 
'He  comes!  he  comes!'  there  was  a  rustling  of  angel-wings — a 
thrilling  joy — up  there,  only  to  be  witnessed  once  in  an  earihly  ngp  ? 
Adieu! — a  last  adieu  to  thee,  Henry  Clay!  The  hearts  of  all  ihy 
ountrvmen   are   melted,  on  this  dav,  because  of  the   thouE^ht   th:it 
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thou  art  gone.  Could  we  have  held  the  hand  of  the  'insatiate 
archer,'  thou  hadst  not  died;  but  thou  wouldst  have  tarried  with  us, 
in  the  full  grandeur  of  thy  greatness,  until  we  had  no  longer  need  of 
a  country.  But  we  thank  our  Heavenly  Father  that  thou  wast  given 
to  us;  and  that  thou  didst  survive  so  long.  We  would  cherish  Imv 
memory  while  we  live,  as  our  country's  jewel — than  which  none  is 
richer.  And  we  will  teach  our  children  the  lessons  of  matchless 
patriotism  thou  hast  taught  us  ;  with  the  fond  hope  that  our  Liberty 
and  our  Union  may  only  expire  with  '  the  last  of  earth.' 

Mr.  Gentry  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  rise  to  pronounce  an 
eulogy  on  the  life  and  character  and  public  services  of  the  illustrious 
orator  and  statesman  whose  death  this  nation  deplores.  Suitably  to 
perform  that  task,  a  higher  eloquence  than  I  possess  might  essay 
in  vain.  The  gushing  tears  of  the  nation,  the  deep  grief  which  op- 
presses the  hearts  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of  people,  constitute 
a  more  eloquent  eulogium  upon  the  life  and  character  and  patriot 
services  of  Henry  Clay,  than  the  power  of  language  can  express. 
In  no  part  of  our  country  is  that  character  more  admired,  or  those 
public,  services  more  appreciated,  than  in  the  state  which  I  have  the 
honor,  in  part,  to  represent.  I  claim  for  the  people  of  that  state  a 
full  participation  in  the  general  woe  which  the  sad  announcement 
of  to-day  will  every  where  inspire. 

Mr.  Bowie  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  not  to  utter  the  measured 
phrases  of  premeditated  woe,  but  to  speak  as  my  constituency  would, 
if  they  stood  around  the  grave  now  opening  to  receive  the  mortal 
remains,  not  of  a  statesman  only,  but  of  a  beloved  friend.  If  there 
is  a  state  in  this  Union,  other  than  Kentucky,  which  sends  up  a  wail  of 
more  bitter  and  sincere  sorrow  than  another,  that  state  is  Maryland. 

In  her  midst,  the  departed  statesman  was  a  frequent  and  a  welcome 
guest.  At  many  a  board,  and  many  a  fireside,  his  noble  form  was 
the  light  of  the  eyes,  the  idol  of  the  heart.  Throughout  her  borders, 
in  cottage,  hamlet,  and  city,  his  name  is  a  household  word,  his 
thoughts  are  familiar  sentences.  Though  not  permitted  to  be  the 
first  at  his  cradle,  Maryland  would  be  the  last  at  his  tomb. 

Through  all  the  phases  of  political  fortune,  amid  all  the  storms 
Avhich  darkened  his  career,  Maryland  cherished  him  in  her  inmost 
heart,  as  the  most  gifted,  patriotic,  and  eloquent  of  men.  To  this 
hour,  prayers  ascend  from  many  domestic  altars,  evening  and  morn- 
ing, for  his  temporal  comfort  and  eternal  welfare.  In  the  language 
of  inspiration,  Maryland  would  exclaim,  'There  is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen,  this  day,  in  Israel.'  Daughters  of  America!  weep 
for  him  'who  hath  clothed  you  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen.' — The  hus- 
bandman at  his  plough,  the  artisan  at  the  anvil,  and  the  seaman  on 
the  mast,  will  pause  and  drop  a  tear  when  he  hears  Clay  is  no  more. 

The  advocate  of  freedom  in  both  hemispheres,  he  will  be  lamented 
alike  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
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and  Orinoco.  The  freed  men  of  Liberia,  learning  and  practising  the 
art  of  self-government,  and  civiHzing  Africa,  have  lost  in  him  a  patron 
and  protector,  a  father  and  a  friend.  America  mourns  the  eclipse  of 
a  luminary,  which  enlightened  and  illuminated  the  continent;  the 
United  States,  a  counsellor  of  deepest  wisdom  and  purest  purpose; 
mankind,  the  advocate  of  human  rights  and  constitutional  libertv. 

Mr.  Walsh  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  The  illustrious  man  whose  death 
we  this  day  mourn,  was  so  long  my  political  leader — so  long  almost 
the  object  of  my  personal  idolatry — that  I  cannot  allow  that  he  shall 
go  down  to  the  grave,  without  a  word  at  least  of  affectionate  remem- 
brance— without  a  tribute  to  a  memory  which  will  exact  tribute  as 
long  as  a  heart  shall  be  found  to  beat  within  the  bosom  of  civilized 
man,  and  human  agency  shall  be  adequate  in  any  form  to  give  them 
an  expression;  and  even,  sir,  if  I  had  no  heartfelt  sigh  to  pour  out 
here — if  I  had  no  tear  for  that  coffin's  lid,  I  should  do  injustice'  to 
those  whose  representative  in  part  I  am,  if  I  did  not  in  this  pj-esence, 
and  at  this  time,  raise  the  voice  to  swell  the  accents  of  the  profound- 
eat  public  sorrow. 

The  state  of  Maryland  has  always  vied  with  Kentucky  in  love 
and  adoration  of  his  name.  Her  people  have  gathered  around  him 
with  all  the  fervour  of  a  first  affection,  and  with  more  than  its  dura- 
tion. Troops  of  friends  have  ever  clustered  about  his  pathway  wilh 
a  personal  devotion  which  each  man  of  them  regarded  as  the  highest 
individual  honor — friends,  sir,  to  whose  firesides  the  tidings  of  his 
death  will  go  with  all  the  withering  influences  which  are  felt  when 
household  ties  are  severed. 

I  wish,  sir,  I  could  offer  now  a  proper  memorial  for  such  a  subject 
and  such  an  affection.  But  as  I  strive  to  utter  it,  I  feel  the  disheart- 
ening influence  of  the  well-known  truth,  that  in  view  of  death  all 
minds  sink  into  triteness.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  sii',  that  the  great 
leveller  of  our  race  would  vindicate  his  title  to  be  so  considered,  by 
making  all  men  think  alike  in  regard  to  his  visitation — 'the  thousand 
thoughts  that  begin  and  end  in  one' — the  desolation  here — the  eter- 
nal hope  hereafter — are  influences  felt  alike  by  the  lowest  intellect 
and  the  loftiest  genius. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  statesman  for  more  than  fifty  years  in  the  councils 
of  his  country,  whose  peculiar  charge  it  was  to  see  that  the  republic 
suffered  no  detriment — a  patriot  for  all  times,  all  circumstances,  and 
all  emergencies — has  passed  away  from  the  trials  and  triumphs  of  the 
world,  and  gone  to  his  reward.  Sad  as  are  the  emotions  which  such 
an  event  would  ordinarily  excite,  their  intensity  is  heightened  by  the 
matters  so  fresh  within  the  memories  of  us  all: 

'Oh  !  think  how  to  his  latest  day,  Whose  peaceful  bells  ne'er  sent  around 

When  Death,  just  hovering,  claimed  his  prey,  The  bloody  tocsin's  maddening  sound, 

With  Paliniirus'  unalter'd  mood,  But  still,  upon  the  hallow'd  day, 

Firm  at  his  dangerous  post  he  stood  ;  Convoke  the  swains  to  praise  and  pray, 

Each  call  for  needful  rest  repell'd,  While  peace  and  civil  peace  are  dear. 

With  dying  hand  the  rudder  held ;  Greet  his  cold  marble  wilh  a  tear — 

Then  while  on  Freedom's  thousand  plains,  He  who  preserved  them — Clay  lies  here.' 
One  unpolluted  church  remains, 
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In  a  character,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  illustrious  and  beautiful,  it  is  difficul! 
to  select  aii}^  point  for  particular  notice,  from  those  which  go  to  make 
up  its  noble  proportions;  but  we  may  now,  around  his  honored  grave, 
call  to  grateful  recollection  that  invincible  spirit  which  no  persona! 
sorrow  could  sully,  and  no  disaster  could  overcome.  Be  assured,  sir, 
that  he  has  in  this  regard  left  a  legacy  to  the  young  men  of  the 
republic,  almost  as  sacred  and  as  dear  as  that  liberty  of  which  his 
life  was  a  blessed  illustration. 

We  can  all  remember,  sir,  when  adverse  political  results  dis- 
heartened his  friends,  and  made  them  feel  even  as  men  without  hope, 
that  his  own  clarion  voice  was  still  heard  in  the  purpose  and  the 
pursuit  of  right,  as  bold  and  as  eloquent  as  when  it  first  proclaimed 
the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  its  talismanic  tones  struck  off  the  badges 
of  bondage  from  the  lands  of  the  Incas,  and  the  plains  of  Marathon 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  exultation  of  the  statesman  he  did  not  foi'gel 
the  duties  of  the  man.  He  was  an  affectionate  adviser  on  all  points 
wherein  inexperienced  youth  might  require  counsel.  He  was  a  dis- 
interested sympathizer  in  personal  sorrows  that  called  for  consolation. 
He  was  ever  upright  and  honorable  in  all  the  duties  incident  to  his 
relations  in  life. 

To  an  existence  so  lovely,  H^eaven  in  its  mercy  granted  a  fittinii 
and  appropriate  close.  It  was  the  prayer,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  a  distin- 
guished citizen,  who  died  some  years  since  in  the  metropolis,  even 
while  his  spirit  was  fluttering  for  its  final  flight,  that  he  might  depait 
gracefully.  It  may  not  be  presumptuous  to  say,  that  what  was  in 
that  instance  the  aspiration  of  a  chivalric  gentleman,  was  in  this  the 
realization  of  the  dying  CJu'istian,  in  which  was  blended  all  that 
human  dignity  could  require,  with  all  that  divine  grace  had  conferred  : 
in  which  the  firmness  of  the  man  was  only  transcended  by  the  fer- 
vor of  the  penitent. 

A  short  period  before  his  death  he  remarked  to  one  by  his  bedside, 
'that  he  was  fearful  he  was  becoming  selfish,  as  his  thoughts  wei'e 
entirely  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  centred  upon  eternity.'  This, 
sir,  was  but  the  purification  of  his  noble  spirit  from  all  the  dross  of  earth 
— a  happy  illustration  of  what  the  religious  muse  has  so  sweetly  sung' 

'No  sin  to  stain — no  lure  to  stay 

The  soul,  as  home  she  springs; 
Thy  sunshine  on  lier  joyful  way, 
Thy  freedom  in  her  wings.' 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  solemnities  of  this  hour  may  soon  be  forgotten.  We 
may  come  back  from  the  new-made  grave  only  still  to  show  that  we 
consider  'eternity  the  bubble,  life  and  time  the  enduring  substance  ' 
We  ma}^  not  pause  long  enough  by  the  brink  to  ask  which  of  us  revel- 
ers of  to-day  shall  next  be  at  rest.  But  be  assured,  sir,  that  upon  the 
records  of  mortality  will  never  be  inscribed  a  name  more  illustrious 
than  that  of  the  statesman,  patriot,  and  friend  whom  the  nation  mourns. 

The  question  was  then  put  on  the  adoption  of  th(,  resolutions  proposed  by  Mr. 

BreckeubriJfre,  and  tiiey  were  unanimously  adopted. 
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A  SERMON, 

DELIVEEED  IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER,  JULY  1,  1852,  ON  THE  OCCASION 
OF  THE  FUNEEAL  OF  THE  HON  HENRY  CLAY. 

"  How  is  the  strong  staff  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  !" — Jer.  xlviii.  17. 

Before  all  hearts  and  minds  in  this  august  assemblage  the  vivid 
image  of  one  man  stands.  To  some  aged  eye  he  may  come  forth, 
from  the  dim  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring  city  of  his 
native  state,  a  lithe  and  ardent  youth,  full  of  promise,  of  ambition, 
and  of  hope.  To  another  he  may  appear  as  in  a  distant  state,  in  the 
courts  of  justice,  erect,  high-strung,  bold,  wearing  the  fresh  forensic 
laurel  on  his  young  and  open  brow.  Some  may  see  him  in  the  ear- 
lier, and  some  in  the  later,  stages  of  his  career,  on  this  conspicuous 
theatre  of  his  renown;  and  to  the  former  he  will  start  out  on  the 
back-ground  of  the  past,  as  he  appeared  in  the  neighboring  cham- 
ber, tall,  elate,  impassioned — with  flashing  eye,  and  suasive  gesture, 
and  clarion  voice,  an  already  acknowledged  'Agamemnon,  King  of 
Men;'  and  to  others  he  will  again  stand  in  this  chamber,  'the  strong 
staff'  of  the  bewildered  and  staggering  state,  and  'the  beautiful  rod,' 
rich  with  the  blossoms  of  genius,  and  of  patriotic  love  and  hope,  the 
life  of  youth  still  remaining  to  give  animation,  grace,  and  exhaust- 
less  vigor,  to  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  and  the  gravity  of  age. 
To  others  he  may  be  present  as  he  sat  in  the  chamber  of  sickness, 
cheerful,  majestic,  gentle — his  mind  clear,  his  heart  warm,  his  hope 
fixed  on  Heaven,  peacefully  preparing  for  his  last  great  change.  To 
the  memory  of  the  minister  of  God  he  appears  as  the  penitent,  hum- 
ble, and  peaceful  Christian,  who  received  him  with  the  affection  of 
a  father,  and  joined  with  him  in  solemn  sacrament  and  prayer,  with 
the  gentleness  of  a  woman,  and  the  humility  of  a  child.  'Out  of 
the  strong  came  forth  sweetness.'  'How  is  the  strong  staff'  broken, 
and  the  beautiful  rod!' 

But  not  before  this  assembly  only  does  the  venerated  ima'ge  of 
the  departed  statesman,  this  day,  distinctly  stand.  For  more  than 
a  thousand  miles — east,  west,  north,  and  south — it  is  known  and 
remembered  that,  at  this  place  and  hour,  a  nation's  representatives 
assemble  to  do  honour  to  him  whose  fame  is  now  a  nation's  heritage. 
A  nation's  mighty  heart  throbs  against  this  capitol,  and  beats  thi'ough 
vou.  In  many  cities  banners  droop,  bells  toll,  cannons  boom,  fune- 
real draperies  wave.  In  crowded  streets  and  on  sounding  wharfs, 
upon  steamboats  and  upon  cars,  in  fields  and  in  workshops,  in  homes, 
in  schools,  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  have  their  thoughts 
fixed  upon  this  scene,  and  say  mournfully  to  each  other,  'This  is  the 
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hour  in  which,  at  the  capitol,  the  nation's  representatives  are  buiy- 
ing  Henry  Clay.'  'Burying'  Henry  Clay!  Bury  the  records  of 
your  country's  history — bury  the  hearts  of  Uving  vnillions — bury  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  spreading  lands  from  sea  to 
sea,  with  which  his  name  is  inseparably  associated,  and  even  then 
you  would  not  bury  Henry  Clay — for  "he  lives  in  other  lands,  and 
speaks  in  other  tongues,  and  to  other  times  than  our's. 

A  great  mind,  a  great  heart,  a  great  orator,  a  great  career,  have 
been  consigned  to  history.  She  will  record  his  rare  gifts  of  deep 
insight,  keen  discrimination,  clear  statement,  rapid  combination,  ])lain, 
direct,  and  convincing  logic.  She  will  love  to  dwell  on  that  large, 
generous,  magnanimous,  open,  forgiving  heart.  She  will  linger,  with 
fond  delight,  on  the  recorded  and  traditional  stories  of  an  eloquence 
that  was  so  masterful  and  stirring,  because  it  was  but  himself,  stiug- 
gling  to  come  forth  on  the  living  words — because,  though  the  words 
were  brave  and  strong,  and  beautiful  and  melodious,  it  was  felt  that, 
behind  them  there  was  a  soul  braver,  stronger,  more  beautiful,  and 
more  melodious,  than  language  could  express.  She  will  point  to  a 
career  of  statesmanship  which  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  stamped 
itself  on  the  public  policy  of  the  country,  and  reached,  in  beneficent 
practical  results,  the  fields,  the  looms,  the  commercial  marts,  and  the 
quiet  homes  of  all  the  land,  where  his  name  was,  with  the  departed 
lathers,  and  is  with  the  living  children,  and  will  be,  with  successive 
genei'ations,  an  honored  household  word. 

I  feel,  as  a  man,  the  grandeur  of  this  career.  But  as  an  immortal, 
with  this  broken  wreck  of  mortality  before  me,  with  this  scene  as 
the  -end-air  of  human  glory,  I  feel  that  no  career  is  truly  great  but 
that  of  him  who,  whether  he  be  illustrious  or  obscure,  lives  to  the 
future  in  the  present,  and  linking  himself  to  the  spiritual  world,  draws 
IVom  God  the  life,  the  rule,  the  motive,  and  the  reward  of  all  his 
labor.  So  would  that  great  spirit  which  has  departed  say  to  us, 
could  he  address  us  now.  So  did  he  realize,  in  the  calm  and  medi- 
tative close  of  life.  I  feel  that  I  but  utter  the  lessons  which,  living, 
were  his  last  and  best  convictions,  and  which,  dead,  would  be,  could 
he  speak  to  us,  his  solemn  admonitions,  when  I  say  that  statesman- 
ship is  then  only  glorious,  when  it  is  Christian:  and  that  man  is 
then  only  safe,  and  true  to  his  duty,  and  his  soul,  when  the  life  which 
he  lives  in  the  flesh  is  the  life  of  faith  in  the  Son  of  God. 

Great,  indeed,  is  the  privilege,  and  most  honorable  and  useful  is 
the  career,  of  a  Christian  American  statesman.  He  perceives  that 
civil  liberty  came  from  the  freedom  wherewith  Christ  made  its  early 
martyrs  and  defenders  free.  He  recognises  it  as  one  of  the  twelve 
manner  of  fruits  on  the  Tree  of  Life,  which,  while  its  lower  branches 
furnish  the  best  nutriment  of  earth,  hangs  on  its  topmost  boughs, 
which  wave  in  Heaven,  fruits  that  exhilarate  the  immortals.  Re- 
cognising the  state  as  God's  institution,  he  will  perceive  that  his 
own  ministry  is  divine.  Living  consciously  under  the  eye,  and  in 
the  love  and  fear  of  God ;  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Jesus ;  sanctified 
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by  His  Spirit;  loving  His  law;  he  will  give  himself,  in  private  and 
in  public,  to  the  service  of  his  Saviour.  He  will  not  admit  that  he 
may  act  on  less  lofty  principles  in  public,  than  in  pi-ivate  life;  and 
that  he  must  be  careful  of  his  moral  influence  in  the  small  sphere 
of  home  and  neighborhood,  but  need  take  no  heed  of  it  when  it 
stretches  over  continents  and  crosses  seas.  He  will  know  that  his 
moral  responsibilitv  cannot  be  divided  and  distributed  among  others. 
When  he  is  told  that  adherence  to  the  strictest  moral  and  religious 
principle  is  incompatible  with  a  successful  and  eminent  .career,  he 
will  denounce  the  assertion  as  a  libel  on  the  venerated  Fathers  of 
the  Republic — a  libel  on  the  honored  living  and  the  illustrious  dead 
— a  libel  against  a  great  and  Christian  nation — a  libel  against  God 
himself,  who  has  declared  and  made  'godliness  profitable  for  the  life 
that  now  is.'  He  will  strive  to  make  laws  the  transcripts  of  the 
character,  and  institutions  illustrations  of  the  providence  of  God. 
He  will  scan  with  admiration  and  awe  the  purposes  of  God  in  the 
future  history  of  the  world,  in  throwing  open  this  wide  continent, 
from  sea  to  sea,  as  the  abode  of  freedom,  intelligence,  plenty,  pros- 
perity, and  peace;  and  feel  that  in  giving  his  energies  with  a  patriot's 
love,  to  the  welfare  of  his  countrv,  he  is  consecrating  himself,  with  a 
Christian's  zeal,  to  the  extension  and  establishment  of  the  Redeemer's 
kingdom.  Compared  with  a  career  like  this,  which  is  equally  open 
to  those  whose  public  sphere  is  large  or  small,  how  paltry  are  the 
trade  of  patriotism,  the  tricks  of  statesmanship,  the  rewards  of  suc- 
cessful baseness!  This  hour,  this  scene,  the  venerated  dead,  the 
country,  the  world,  the  present,  the  future,  God,  duty.  Heaven,  hell, 
speak  trumpet-tongued  to  all  in  the  seiwice  of  their  country,  to  be- 
ware how  they  lay  polluted  or  unhallowed  hands  ' 

'Upon  the  ark 
Of  her  magnificent  and  awful  cause!' 

Such  is  the  tjharacter  of  that  statesmanship  which  alone  would 
have  met  the  full  approval  of  the  venerated  dead.  For  the  religion 
which  always  had  a  place  in  the  convictions  of  his  mind,  had  also, 
within  a  recent  period,  entered  into  his  experience,  and  seated  itself 
in  his  heart.  Twenty  years  since  he  wrote — 'I  am  a  member  of  no 
religious  sect,  and  I  am  not  a  professor  of  religion.  I  regret  that  I 
am  not.  I  wish  that  1  was,  and  trust  that  I  shall  be.  I  have,  and 
always  have  had,  a  profound  regard  for  Christianity,  the  religion  of 
my  fathers,  and  for  its  rites,  its  usages,  and  observances.'  That  feel- 
ing proved  that  the  seed  sown  by  pious  parents  was  not  dead,  though 
stifled.  A  few  years  since,  its  dormant  life  was  reawakened.  He 
was  baptized  in  the  communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  ; 
and  during  his  sojourn  in  this  city,  he  was  in  full  communion  with 
Trinity  Parish. 

It  is  since  his  withdrawal  from  the  sittings  of  the  senate,  that  1 
ha\e  been  made  particularly  acquainted  with  his  religious  opinions, 
character,  and  feelings.     From  the  commencement  of  his  illness  he 
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always  expressed  to  me  his  persuasion  that  its  teitnination  would  be 
fatal.  From  that  period  until  his  death,  it  was  my  privilege  to  hold 
frequent  I'eligious  services  and  conversations  with  him  in  his  room. 
He  avowed  to  me  his  full  faith  in  the  gi'eat  leading  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel — the  fall  and  sinfulness  of  man,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the 
reality  and  necessity  of  the  Atonement,  the  need  of  being  born  again 
by  the  Spirit,  and  salvation  through  faith  in  a  crucified  Redeemer. 
His  own  j)ersonal  hopes  of  salvation,  he  ever  and  distinctly  based 
on  the  promises  and  the  grace  of  Christ.  Strikingly  perceptible,  on 
his  naturally  impetuous  and  impatient  character,  was  the  influence 
of  grace  in  producing  submission,  and  'a  patient  waiting  for  Christ,' 
and  for  death.  On  one  occasion  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  j)ious  exam- 
ple of  one  very  near  and  dear  to  him,  as  that  which  led  him  deeply 
to  feel,  and  earnestly  to  seek  for  himself,  the  reality  and  the  blessed- 
ness of  religion.  On  another  occasion,  he  told  me  that  he  had  been 
striving  to  form  a  conception  of  Heaven ;  and  he  enlarged  upon  the 
mercy  of  that  provision  by  which  our  Saviour  became  a  partaker  of 
our  humanity,  that  our  hearts  and  hopes  might  fix  themselves  on 
him.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was  supposed  to  be  very  near 
his  end,  I  expressed  to  him  the  hope  that  his  mind  and  heart  were 
at  peace,  and  that  he  was  able  to  rest  with  cheerful  confidence  on 
the  promises,  and  in  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  He  said,  with 
much  feeling,  that  he  endeavored  to,  and  trusted  that  he  did  repose 
his  salvation  upon  Christ;  that  it  was  too  late  for  him  to  look  at 
Christianity  in  the  light  of  speculation ;  that  he  had  never  doubted 
of  its  truth;  and  that  he  now  wished  to  throw  himself  upon  it  as  a 
practical  and  blessed  remedy.  Very  soon  after  this,  I  administered 
to  him  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Being  extremely  feeble, 
and  desirous  of  having  his  mind  undiverted,  no  persons  were  present, 
but  his  son  and  his  servant.  It  was  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 
There,  in  that  still  chamber,  at  a  week-day  noon,  the  tides  of  life 
flowing  all  around  us,  three  disciples  of  the  Savior,  the  minister  of 
God,  the  dying  statesman,  and  his  servant,  a  partaker  of  the  like 
precious  faith,  commemorated  their  Saviour's  dying  love.  He  joined 
in  the  blessed  sacrament  with  great  feeling  and  solemnity,  now  press- 
ing his  hands  together,  and  now  spreading  them  forth,  as  the  words 
of  the  service  expressed  the  feelings,  desires,,  supplications,  confes- 
sions, and  thanksgivings,  of  his  heart.  His  eyes  were  dim  with 
grateful  tears,  his  heart  was  full  of  peace  and  love!  After  this  he 
I'allied,  and  again  I  was  permitted  frequently  to  join  with  him  in 
religious,  services,  conversation,  and  prayer.  He  grew  in  grace  and 
in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Among  the 
books  which,  in  connection  with  the  Word  of  God,  he  read  most, 
were  'Jay's  Morning  and  Evening  Exercises,'  the  'Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,' and  '  The  Christian  Philosopher  Triumphant  in  Death.' 
His  hope  continued  to  the  end  to  be,  though  true  and  real,  tremulous 
with  humility  rather  than  rapturous  with  assurance.  When  he  felt 
most  the  weariness  of  his  protracted  sufferings,  it  fufflced  to  suggest 
VOL.    I.  32 
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to  him  that  his  Heavenly  Father  doubtless  knew,  that  after  a  life  so 
long  and  stirring,  and  tempted,  such  a  discipline  of  chastening  and 
suffering  was  needful  to  make  him  more  meet  for  the  inheritance 
of  the  saints — and  at  once  words  of  meek  and  patient  acquiescence 
escaped  his  lips. 

Exhausted  nature  at  length  gave  way.  On  the  last  occasion,  when 
I  was  permitted  to  offer  a  brief  prayer  at  his  bedside,  his  last  words 
to  me  were  that  he  had  hope  only  in  Christ,  and  that  the  prayer 
which  I  had  offered  for  his  pardoning  love,  and  his  sanctifying  grace, 
included  every  thing  which  the  dying  need.  On  the  evening  previ- 
ous to  his  departure,  sitting  for  an  hour  in  silence  b}^  his  side,  I  could 
not  but  realize,  when  I  heard  him,  in  the  slight  wanderings  of  his 
mind  to  other  days,  and  other  scenes,  murmuring  the  words,  'My 
mother!  Mother!  Mother!'  and  saying  'My  dear  wife!'  as  if  she 
were  present,  and  frequently  uttering  aloud,  as  if  in  response  to  some 
silent  Litany  of  the  soul,  the  simple  prayer,  'Lord,  have  mercy 
upon  me!' — I  could  not  but  realize  then,  and  rejoice  to  think  how 
near  was  the  blessed  reunion  of  his  weary  heart  with  the  loved 
dead,  and  with  her — Our  dear  Lord,  gently  smooth  her  passage  to 
the  tomb! — who  must  soon  follow  him  to  his  rest — whose  spirits 
even  then  seemed  to  visit,  and  to  cheer  his  memery  and  his  hone 
Gently  he  breathed  his  soul  away  into  the  spirit  world. 

'  How  blest  the  righteous  when  they  die! 
When  holy  souls  retire  to  rest, 
How  mildly  beams  the  closing  eye, 

How  gently  heaves  the  expiring  breast! 

*So  fades  the  summer  cloud  away, 

So  sinks  the  gale  when  storms  are  o'er. 
So  gently  shuts  the  eye  of  day, 
So  dies  the  wave  upon  the  shore!' 

Be  it  ours  to  follow  him,  in  the  same  humble  and  submissive  faith, 
to  heaven.  Could  he  speak  to  us  the  counsels  of  his  latest  human, 
and  his  present  heavenly,  experience,  sure  I  am  that  he  would  not 
only  admonish  us  to  cling  to  the  Saviour,  in  sickness  and  in  death; 
but  abjure  us  not  to  delay  to  act  upon  our  first  convictions,  that  we 
might  give  our  best  powers  and  fullest  influence  to  God,  and  go  to 
the  grave  with  a  hope,  unshadowed  by  the  long  worldliness  of  the 
past,  or  by  the  films  of  fear  and  doubt  resting  over  the  future. 

The  strong  staff  is  broken,  and  the  beautiful  rod  is  despoiled  of  its 
grace  and  bloom;  but  in  the  light  of  the  eternal  promises,  and  by 
the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,  we  joyfully  anticipate  the  prospect 
of  seeing  that  broken  staff  erect,  and  that  beautiful  rod  clothed  with 
celestial  grace,  and  blossoming  with  undying  life  and  blessedness  in 
the  Paradise  of  God. 


SPEECHES,    &c. 


ON  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES,  AI'R[L  6,  ISIO. 


[  This  is  the  first  speech  on  record,  of  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  during  his  congvessional 
jareer.  He  had  been  previously  elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  senate, 
for  a  single  session,  in  ISOO,  during  which,  in  1&07,  he  delivered  an  able  speech  on 
internal  improvement,  which  we  regret  has  not  been  preserved.  In  1S()9,  the  legislature 
of  Kentucky  again  elected  him  a  United  States  senator,  and  in  the  following  I'emniks, 
he  avovi'ed  himself  in  favor  of  the  policy  of  encouraging  domestic  inanufactvres,  which 
policy  he  had  before  advocated  in  the  legislature  of  his  own  state.  His  early  support 
of  theise  \\\o  branches  ol'  national  policy,  which  he  afterwards  called  'the  ..liiurican 
System'  is  thus  shown  by  his  two  first  speeches  in  congress,  and  his  name  and 
influence  have  become  identified  with  the  cause,  of  which  he  has  always  stood  forth 
the  distinguished  champion.  ] 


Mr.  PuKsruMNT, 

"^riic  local  intere^l  of  llie  qnaiirr  oC  the  country,  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  represent,  will  tipologize  for  ihe  trouble  I  may  give  yoa  on 
this  occasion.  My  colleague  has  pro|)osecl  an  aniendrnent  to  the 
bijl  before  you,  inslruding  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  j^rovide 
sup])Iies  of  cordage,  sail-clolh,  hemp,  (kc.  and  to  give  a  prefereiice 
lo  those  of  American  growth  and  manu!''acture.  It  has  been  moved 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lloyd)  to  strike  out  this 
part  of  the  amendment ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  which 
has  arisen,  remarks  have  been  made  on  the  general  policy  of  j>romot- 
ing  mamifactures.  The  propriety  of  this  policy  is,  i:)erhaps,  not 
very  iiiliiaately  connected  with  the  subject  before  us;  but  it  is. 
iievenh('l(>ss,  within  the  legitimate  and  admissible  scope  of  debate. 
Under  this  iinpression  I  ofTermy  sentiments. 

In  inculcating  the  advantages  of  domestic  manufactures,  it  nG\-er 
entered  the  head,  I  presume,  of  any  one,  to  change  the  habits  of 
the  nation  from  an  aa-ricultural    to  a  manufacturing  communiiy 
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No  lie,  I  asTi  persuaded,  ever  ihonght  of  eon  verting  the  plough- 
share and  the  sickle  into  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle.  Aiid  yet  this 
is  the  delusive  and  erroneous  view  too  often  taken  of  the  subject 
The  opponents  of  the  manufacturing  system  transport  themselves 
to  the  esta'olishments  of  Manchester  and  Birmiutjham,  and,  dwell- 
ing on  the  indigence,  vice,  a.iid  wretchedness  prevailing  there,  by 
pushing  it  to  an  extrcuie,  argue  that  its  introduction  into  this 
country  will  necessarily  be  attended  by  the  same  misciiievous  and 
dreadful  consequences.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  That  England  is 
the  manufacturer  of  a  great  ])art  of  the  world ;  and  that,  even  there, 
the  numbers  thus  employed  bear  an  inconsiderable  proportion  to 
the  whole  mass  of  population.  Were  we  to  become  the  manufac- 
tm'ers  of  other  nations,  effects  of  the  same  kind  might  result.  But 
if  we  liiuit  our  efforts,  by  our  own  wants,  the  evils  apprehended 
\vould  be  found  to  be  chimerical.  The  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  machinery,  f^r  which  the  present  age  is  so  remarkable, 
dispensing  in  a  great  degree  with  manual  labor;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  those  persons,  who,  if  we  were  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of 
agriculture  alone,  would  be  either  unproductive,  or  exposed  -to 
indolence  and  immorality  ;  will  enable  us  to  supply  our  wants 
without  withdrawing  our  attention  from  agriculture  —  that  first  and 
greatest  source  of  national  wealth  and  happiness.  A  judicious 
American  farmer,  in  the  household  ^vay,  manufactures  whatever  is 
requisite  for  his  family.  He  squanders  but  little  in  the  gewgaws 
of  Europe.  He  presents  in  epitome,  what  the  nation  ought  to  be 
in  extenso.  Their  manufactories  should  bear  the  same  proportion, 
and  effect  the  same  object  in  relation  to  the  whole  community, 
which  the  part  of  his  household  employed  in  domestic  manufactur- 
ing, bears  to  the  whole  family.  It  is  certainly  desirable,  that  the 
exports  of  the  country  should  continue  to  be  the  surplus  production 
of  tillage,  and  not  become  those  of  manufacturing  establishments. 
But  it  is  important  to  diminish  our  imports  ;  to  furnish  ourselves 
with  clothing,  made  by  our  own  industr}^;  and  to  cease  to  be 
dependent,  for  the  very  coats  we  wear,  upon  a  foreign  and  perhaps 
inimical  country.  The  nation  that  imports  its  clothing  from  abroad 
is  but  little  less  dependent  than  if  it  imported  its  bread. 

The  fallacious  course  of  reasoning  urged  against  domestic 
manufactures,  namely,  the  distress  and  servitude  produced  by  those 
of  England,  would  equally  indicate  the  propriety  of  abandoning 
agriculture  itself.  Were  you  to  cast  your  eyes  upon  the  miserable 
peasantry  of  Poland,  and  revert  to  the  days  of  feudal  vassalage, 
you  might  thence  draw  numerous  arguments,  of  the  Ivind  now 
under  consideration,  against  the  pursuits  of  the  husbandman! 
What  would  become  of  commerce,  the  favorite  theme- of  some 
gentlemen,  if  assailed  with  this  sort  of  weapon  ?  The  fraud, 
peijury,  cupidity,  and  corruption,  with  which  it  is  unha])pily  too 
often  attended,  Avould  at  once  produce  its  overthrow.      in    short, 
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sir,  take  ihe  black  side  of  ihe  picture,  and  every  hunsan  occupation 
wiJl  be  found  pregnant  with  fatal  objections. 

'.riie  oj)position  to  manufacturing  institutions  recalls  to  my 
recollection  the  case  of  a  gentleman,  of  whom  J  liave  heard.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  supplying  his  table  from  a  neighboring 
cook,  and  confectioner's  shop,  and  proposed  to  his  wife  a  reform, 
in  this  particular.  She  revolted  at  the  idea.  The  sight  of  a  scullion 
was  dreadful,  and  her  delicate  nerves  could  not  bear  the  clattering 
of  kitchen  fnrniture.  The  gentleman  persisted  in  his  design  ;  his 
table  was  thenceforth  cheaper  and  better  supplied,  and  his  neighbor, 
the  confectioner,  lost  one  of  his  best  customers.  In  like  mauiier 
dame  Commerce  will  oppose  domestic  manufactures.  She  is  a 
flirting,  flippant,  noisy  jade,  and  if  we  are  governed  by  her  fantasies, 
we  shall  never  put  off  the  muslins  of  India  and  the  cloths  of  Europe. 
But  I  trust  that  the  yeomanry  of  the  country,  the  true  and  genuine 
h:mdlords  of  this  tenement,  called  the  United  States,  disregarding 
her  freaks,  will  persevere  in  reform,  until  the  whole  national  family 
is  furnished  by  itself  with  the  clothing  necessary  for  its  own  use. 

It  is  a  subject  no  less  of  curiosity  than  of  interest,  to  trace  the 
prejudices  in  favor  of  foreign  fabrics.  In  our  cojonial  condition, 
we  were  in  a  complete  state  of  dependence  on  the  parent  country, 
as  it  respected  manufactures,  as  well  as  commerce.  For  many 
years  after  the  war,  such  was  the  partiality  for  her  productions,  in 
this  country,  that  a  gentleman's  head  could  not  withstand  the 
influence  of  solar  heat,  unless  covered  with  a  London  hat;  his 
feet  could  not  bear  the  pebbles,  or  frost,  unless  prorected  by 
London  shoes;  and  the  comfort  or  ornament  of  his  person  was 
only  consulted  when  his  coat  was  cut  out  by  the  shears  of  a  tailor 
'just  from  London.'  At  length,  however,  the  wonderful  discovery 
has  been  made,  that  it  is  not  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of 
American  skill  and  ingenuity,  to  provide  these  articles,  combining 
with  equal  elegance  greater  durability.  And  I  entertain  no  doubt, 
that,  in  a  short  lime,  the  no  less  important  fact  will  be  developed, 
that  the  domestic  manufactories  of  the  LTnited  States,  fostered  by 
government,  and  aided  by  household  exertions,  are  fully  competent 
to  supply  us  with  at  least  every  necessary  article  of  clothing.  I 
therefore,  sir,  for  one  (to  use  the  fashionable  cant  of  the  day),  am 
in  favor  of  encouraging  them,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are 
carried  in  P^ngland,  but  to  such  an  extent  as  will  redeem  us  entirely 
from  all  dependence  on  foreign  countries.  There  is  a  pleasure  — 
a  pride  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  and  I  pity  those  wl  o 
cannot  feel  the  sentiment,)  —  in  being  clad  in  the  productions  of  our 
own  families.  Others  may  prefer  the  cloths  of  Leeds  and  of 
London,  but  give  me  those  of  Humphreysville. 

Aid  may  be  given  to  native  institutions  in  the  form  of  bounties 
and  of  protecting  duties.  But  against  bounties  it  is  urged,  that 
vou  tax  the  ivhole  for  the  benefit  of  di part  only,  of  the  community; 
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and  in  opposition  to  duties  it  is  alleged,  that  you  make  the  interest 
of  one  part,  the  consumer,  bend  to  the  interest  of  another  part,  the 
manufaclurer.  The  sutficiency  of  the  answer  is  not  always 
admitted,  that  the  sacrifice  is  merely  temporary,  being  ultimately 
compensated  by  llie  greater  abundance  and  superiority  of  tlie 
article  produced  by  the  stimulus.  But,  of  all  practicable  forms  of 
encouragement,  il  might  have  been  expected,  that  the  one  under 
consideration  would  escape  oi)posilion,  if  every  thing  proposed  in 
congress  were  not  doomed  to  experience  it.  What  is  it?  The 
bill  contains  two  provisions  —  one  prospective,  anticipating  the 
appropriation  for  clothing  for  the  army,  and  the  amendment 
proposes  extending  it  to  naval  supplies,  for  the  year  1811  —  and 
the  other,  directing  a  preference  to  be  given  to  home  manufactures, 
and  productions,  whenever  it  can  be  done  vjithovt  mat erial  detriment 
to  the  public  seroice.  The  object  of  the  first  is,  to  authorize  contracts 
to  be  made  beforehand,  with  manufacturers,  and  by  making  ad- 
vances to  them,  under  proper  security,  to  enable  them  to  supply  the 
articles  wanted,  in  sufficient  quantity.  When  it  is  recollected  thai 
they  are  frequently  men  of  limited  capitals,  it  will  be  acknowl- 
edged that  this  .kind  of  assistance,  bestowed  with  prudence,  will 
be  productive  of  the  best  results.  It  is,  in  fact,  only  pursuing  a 
principle  long  acted  upon,  of  advancing  to  contractors  with  govern- 
ment, on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  their  engagenienis.  I'ne 
appropriation  contemplated  to  be  made  for  the  year  1811,  may  be 
restricted  1o  such  a  sum  as,  whether  we  have  peace  or  war,  we 
must  necessarily  expend.  The  discretion  is  proposed  to  be  vested 
in  officers  of  high  confidence,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its  abuse. 
and  who  are  enjoined  to  see  that  ihe  public  service  receives  no 
material  detriment.  Il  is  slated,  ihat  hemp  is  now  very  high,  and 
that  contracts,  made  under  exisling circumstances,  will  be  injurious 
to  government.  But  the  amendment  cremates  no  obligation  uj)on 
the  secretary  of  the  navy,  to  go  inio  market  a1  ihis  precise  moment. 
In  fact,  by  enlarging  his  sphere  of  action,  il  admits  of  his  taking 
advantage  of  a  favorable  fluctuation,  and  getting  a  supply  below 
the  accuslomed  price,  if  such  a  fall  should  occur  prior  to  ihe  usual 
annual  approj^riation. 

I  consider  the  amendment,  under  consideration,  of  the  first 
importance,  in  point  of  principle.  It  is  evident,  that  whatever 
doubt  may  be  entertained,  as  to  the  general  policy  of  the  manufac- 
turing system,  none  can  exist,  as  to  the  propriety  of  our  being  able 
to  furnish  ours(>lves  with  articles  of  the  first  necessity,  in  time  of 
war.  Our  maritime  operations  ought  not,  in  such  a  state,  to 
depend  upon  the  casualties  of  foreign  supply.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  they  should.  With  very  little  encouragement  from  government, 
I  believe  we  shall  not  want  a  pound  of  Russia  hemp.  The 
increase  of  the  article  in  Kentucky  has  been  rapidly  great.  Ten 
years  ago  there  were  but  two  rope  manufactories  in  the  state.      Now 
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there  are  about  twenty,  and  between  ten  and  fifteen  of  cotton 
bagging;  and  the  erection  of  new  ones  keeps  pace  wilh  the  annual 
augmentation  of  the  quantity  ol'  hemp.  Indeed,  the  western  coun- 
try, alone,  is  not  only  adecpiate  lo  llie  supply  of  whatever  of  this 
article  is  requisite  for  our  own  consumption,  but  is  capable  of 
aflording  a  surplus  for  foreign  markets.  The  amendment  propose<l 
possesses  the  doable  recommendation  of  encouraging,  at  the  same 
lime,  both  the  manufacture  and  the  growth  of  hemp.  For  by 
increasing  the  demand  for  the  wrought  article,  you  also  increase 
the  demand  for  the  raw  material,  and  consetiuently  present  new 
incentives  to  its  cultivator. 

The  three  great  subjects  that  claim  the  attention  of  the  national 
legislature,  are  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufac- 
tures. We  have  had  before  us,  a  proposition  to  alibrd  a  manly 
protection  to  the  rights  of  commerce,  and  how  has  it  been  treated  ? 
Rejected  I  You  have  b(?en  solicited  to  promote  agriculture,  by 
increasing  the  facilities  of  internal  communication,  through  the 
means  of  canals  and  roads,  and  what  has  been  done?  I^ostponed! 
We  are  now  called  upon  to  give  a  trilling  support  to  orn*  domestic 
manufactures,  and  sliall  we  close  the  circle  of  congi-essiona, 
ineificiency,  by  adding  this  also  to  the  catalogue  ? 


ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE  PERDIDO. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER  25,  1810. 


[The  Perdido  is  the  name  of  a  river  ami  bay,  which  form  the  boundary  line  between 
the  present  state  of  Alabama  and  F.orida.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  Florida  was  a 
Spanish  colony,  previous  to  its  cession  to  the  United  States  by  Spain,  in  1S19.  It 
was  disco\ered  by  Juan  Ponce  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  navigator,  in  1512,  and  by  him  it 
was  called  Florida.  The  French  made  an  attempt  to  colonize  the  territory  in  1  502, 
but  their  settlement  was  broken  up  by  the  Spaniards,  who  founded,  in  1505.  the  city 
of  St.  Augustine,  in  East  Floiida.  Pensacola,  in  West  Florida,  was  founded  in  1099, 
Though  often  invaded  by  the  French  and  English,  Florida  remained  part  of  Spanish 
America  until  170:],  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain:  but,  by  the  delinitive  treaty 
of  17S3,  it  was  receded  by  Great  Britain  to  Spain,  \^'hen  Florida  was  a  colony  of 
Spain,  and  Louisiana  of  France,  or  from  1099  to  1703,  the  Perdido  river  was  a  com- 
mon boundary,  but,  by  the  treaty  of  1703,  Louisiana  having  been  ceded  by  France  to 
Spain,  the  Spaniards  in  1709,  for  their  own  convenience,  incorporated  that  part  of 
Louisiana,  between  the  Mississippi  and  Perdido  rivers,  with  Florida.  This  act 
caused  a  controversy  between  Spain  ami  the  United  Stales;  the  latter  having 
purchased  Louisiana  of  France,  in  1S03,  to  which  power  it  had  been  ceded  by  Spain, 
in  ISOO.  President  Madison,  in  ISIO,  took  possession  of  the  territory  in  dispute,  for 
which  act  he  was  assailed  by  the  opposition  members  in  the  senate,  particularly  by 
Mr.  Horsey,  of  Delaware;  to  whom  Mr.  Clay  replied,  in  defence  of  the  administra- 
tion, as  follows.] 


Mr.  President, 

It  would  have  gratified  me  if  some  otlier  gentleman  bad  under- 
taken to  reply  to  the  ingenious  argument,  which  von  htivt-  just 
heard.  (Speech  of  Mr.  Horsey.)  But  not  perceiving  anv  one 
disposed  to  do  so,  a  sense  of  duty  obliges  me,  thougli  verv  unwell, 
to  claim  your  indulgence,  whilst  I  oiler  my  senlimenis  on  ihis 
subject,  so  interesting  to  the  union  at  large,  but  especially  to  llie 
western  portion  of  it.  Allow  me,  sir,  to  express  my  admiration  at 
the  more  than  Aristidean  justice,  which,  in  a  question  of  l(>rritorial 
title  between  the  United  Stales  and  a  foreign  nation,  induces 
certain  gentlemen  to  espouse  the  pretensions  of  the  foreign  nation. 
Doubtless,  in  any  future  negotiations,  she  will  have  too  much 
magnanimity  to  avail  herself  of  these  spontaneous  concessions  in 
her  favor,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected,  that,  in  a  question  like  the  present, 
gentlemen,  even  on  the  same  side,  would  have  different  views,  and 
although  arriving  at  a  common  conclusion,  would  do  so  by  variou? 
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arguments.  And  hence  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
entertains  doubt  with  regard  to  our  title  against  Spain,  whilst  he 
feels  entirely  satisfied  of  it  against  France,  Believing,  as  1  do, 
that  our  title  against  both  powers  is  indisputable,  under  the  Ire^ily 
of  St.  Ildefonso,  between  Spain  and  France,  and  the  treaty 
l)et\veen  the  French  republic  and  the  United  States,  1  shall  not 
inquire  into  the  treachery,  by  which  the  king  of  Spain  is  alleged 
to  have  lost  his  crovv^i ;  nor  shall  I  stop  to  discuss  tiie  (lueslion 
involved  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  how  Inx 
the  power  of  Spain  ought  to  be  considered  as  merged  in  that  of 
France.  I  shall  leave  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  to 
mourn  over  the  fortunes  of  the  fallen  Charles.  I  have  no  commis- 
eration for  princes.  My  sympathies  are  reserved  for  the  great 
mass  of  mankind,  and  1  own  that  the  people  of  S])ain  have  them 
most  sincerely. 

I  will  adopt  the  course  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  subject, 
and  pursued  by  other  gentlemen,  of  examining  into  our  title  to  the 
country  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Perdido, 
(which,  to  avoid  circumlocution,  I  will  call  West  Florida,  although 
it  is  not  the  whole  of  it,)  and  the  propriety  of  the  recent  measures 
taken  for  the  occupation  of  that  territory.  Our  title,  then,  depends, 
first,  upon  the  limits  of  the  province  or  colony  of  Louisiana,  and, 
secondly,  upon  a  just  exposition  of  the  treaties  before  mentioned. 

On  this  occasion  it  is  only  necessary  to  fix  the  eastern  boundary. 
In  order  to  ascertain  this,  it  wdll  be  proper  to  take  a  cursory  vie\^• 
of  the  settlement  of  the  country,  because  the  basis  of  European 
title  to  colonies  in  America,  is  prior  discovery,  or  prior  occupancy. 
In  1682,  La  Salle  migrated  from  Canada,  then  owned  by  P^'ance, 
descended  the  Mississippi,  and  named  the  country  which  it  waters, 
Louisiana.  About  1G98,  D'Iberville  discovered,  by  sea,  the  mouth 
of  the  Mississippi,  established  a  colony  at  the  Isle  Dauphine,  or 
Massacre,  which  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Mobile,  and  one 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mobile,  and  was.  appointed,  by  France, 
governor  of  the  country.  In  the  year  1717,  the  famous  West 
India  Company  sent  inhabitants  to  the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  found 
some  of  those  who  had  been  settled  there  under  the  auspices  oi 
D'Iberville.  Abont  the  same  period,  Ealoxi,  near  the  Pascagoula, 
was  settled.  In  1719,  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  laid  off,  and 
the  seat  of  government  of  Louisiana  was  established  there;  and  in 
1736  the  French  erected  a  fort  on  Tombigbce.  These  facts  prove 
that  France  had  the  actual  possession  of  the  country  as  far  east 
as  the  Mobile,  at  least.  But  the  great  instrument  which  ascertains, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  country  in  question  is  comprehended 
within  the  liiuits  of  Louisiana,  is  one  of  the  luost  authentic  and 
solemn  character  which  the  archives  of  a  nation  can  furnish  ;  I 
mean  the  patent  granted  in  1712,  by  Louis  XIV,  to  Cro/at. 
Qlere  Mr.  C.  read  such  parts  of  the  patent  as  were  applicable  to 
VOL.  I.  33 
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the  subjecl.*]  According  to  this  document,  in  describing  the 
province  or  colony  of  Louisiana,  it  is  declared  to  be  bounded  by 
Carolina  on  tlie  east,  and  Old  and  New  Mexico  on  the  west. 
Under  this  high  record  evidence,  it  might  be  insisted  that  we  have 
a  fair  claim  to  East  as  well  as  West  Florida,  against  France,  at 
least,  unless  she  has,  by  some  convention,  or  other  obligatory  act, 
restricted  the  eastern  limit  of  the  province.  It  has,  indeed,  beoi 
asserted,  that,  by  a  treaty  between  France  and  Spain,  concluded  in 
the  year  1719,  the  Perdido  was  expressly  stipulaied  to  be  the 
boundary  between  their  respective  provinces  of  Florida  on  the 
east,  and  Louisiana  on  the  west;  but  as  I  have  been  unable  to  find 
any  such  treaty,  1  am  induced  to  doubt  its  existence. 

About  the  same  period,  to  wit,  towards  the  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  France  settled  the  Isle  Dauphine,  and  the 
Mobile,  Spain  erected  a  fort  at  Pensacola.  Bat  Spain  never 
pushed  her  actual  settlements,  or  conquests,  farther  west  than  the 
bay  of  Pensacola,  whilst  those  of  the  French  were  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  Mobile.  Between  those  two  points,  a  space  of 
about  thirteen  or  fourteen  leagues,  neither  nation  had  the  exclusive 
l)ossession.     The  Rio  Perdido,  forming  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 

*  Extract  from  tlie  Grant  to  Crozat,  dated  at 

^  Fontainbleau,  September  14,  1712. 
LoTTis,  By  the  gnice  of  God,  &c. 

'  Ttie  care  we  have  always  had  to  procure  the  welfare  and  advantage  of  our 
subjects,  having  induced  us,  &c.  to  seelc  for  all  possible  opportunities  of  enlarging 
and  extending  the  trade  of  our  American  colonies,  we  did,  in  the  year  1G83,  give  our 
orders  to  undertake  a  discovery  of  the  countries  and  lands  which  are  situated  in  the 
northern  part  of  Anf;erica,  between  New  France  and  New  Mexico;  and  the  Sieur  de 
la  Salle,  to  whom  we  committed  that  enterprise,  having  had  success,  enough  to 
confirm  a  belief  that  a  conmiunication  mi^ht  be  settled  from  New  France  to  the  Gidf 
of  M(xiro,  by  means  of  large  rivers,  this  obliged  us.  immediately  after  the  peace  of 
Rvswic,  to  give  orders  for  establishing  a  colony  there,  and  maintaining  a  garrison, 
rvliirh  has  kept  and  preserved  the  posaession  ire  had  taken  in  the  rcnj  year  1GS3.  of  the  lands, 
coasts,  and  islands,  which  are  situated  in  the  Gidf  of  Mexico  between  Carolina  on  the 
east,  and  old  and  new  Mexico  on  the  west.  But  a  new  war  having  broke  out  in 
Europe  shortly  after,  there  was  no  possibility,  till  now.  of  reaping  from  that  colony 
the  advantages  that  might  have  been  expected  from  thence,  &c.  And,  whereas,  upon 
the  information  we  have  received  concerning  the  disposition  and  situation  of  tl.e  said 
countries,  known  at  present  by  the  name  of  the  Province  of  Louisiana,  we  are  of  opinion, 
that  there  may  be  established  therein  considerable  commerce,  &c.,  we  have  resolved 
to  grant  the  commerce  of  the  country  of  Louisiana  to  the  Sieur  Anthony  Crozat,  &c. 
I'or  these  reasons,  &c.  we,  by  these  presents  signed  by  our  hand,  have  appointed  and 
do  appoint  the  said  Sieur  Crozat,  to  carry  on  a  trade  in  all  the  lands  possessed  by  us, 
and  bounded  by  New  Mexico  and  by  the  lands  of  the  English  of  Carolina,  all  the 
establishments,  ports,  havens,  rivers,  and  principally  the  port  and  haven  of  the  Isle 
Dauphine,  heretofore  called  Massacre;  the  river  of  St.  Louis,  heretofore  called 
Mississippi,  from  the  edge  of  the  sea  as  f;ir  as  the  Illinois,  togelher  with  the  river  St. 
Philip,  heretofore  called  the  Missouri,  and  of  St.  Jerome,  heretofore  called  Onabacbe, 
with  all  the  countries,  territories,  and  lakes  within  land,  and  the  rivers  which  fall 
directly  or  indirectly  into  that  part  of  the  river  St.  Louis. 

'■  Tin  Articles — '.  Our  pleasure  is,  that  alt  the  aforesaid  lands,  countries,  streams, 
rivers,  and  islands  be,  and  remain  comprised  under  the  name  of  the  government  of  Louisiana, 
which  shall  be  dependent  upon  the  general  government  of  New  France,  to  which  it 
is  subordinate;  and  further,  that  all  the  lands  which  we  possess  from  the  Illinois,  be 
unitetl,  he  to  the  general  government  of  New  France,  and  become  part  thereof,  fee. 
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('i:fhavges  itself  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between  the  Mobile  and 
I'lMisacola,  and,  being  a  natural  and  the  most  notorious  object 
hciwcen  them,  presented  itself  as  a  suitable  boundary  between  the 
possessions  of  the  two  nations.  It  accordingly  appears  very  early 
to  have  been  adopted  as  the  boundary,  by  tacit  if  not  expressed 
consent.  The  ancient  charts  and  historians,  therefore,  of  the 
country,  so  represent  it.  Dupratz,  one  of  the  most  accurate 
historians  of  the  time,  in  point  of  fact  and  detail,  whose  work  was 
pnblished  as  early  as  1758,  describes  the  coast  as  being  bounded 
on  the  east  by  the  Rio  Perdido.  In  truth,  sir,  no  European  nation 
whatever,  except  France,  ever  occupied  any  portion  of  West 
Florida,  prior  to  her  cession  of  it  to  England,  in  176*2.  The 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  do  not,  indeed,  strongly  controvert,  if 
they  do  not  expressly  admit,  that  Louisiana,  as  held  by  the  French 
anterior  to  her  cessions  of  it  in  1762,  extended  to  the  Perdido. 
The  only  observation  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  to 
the  contrary,  to  wit,  that  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  being  particu- 
larly mentioned,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  constitute  a  part  of 
Louisiana,  is  susceptible  of  a  very  satisfactory  answer.  That 
island  was  excepted  out  of  the  grant  to  England,  and  was  the 
only  part  of  the  province  east  of  the  river  that  was  so  excepted. 
It  formed  in  itself  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  important 
objects  of  the  cession  to  Spain  originally,  and  was  transferred  to 
her  with  the  portion  of  the  province  west  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
might  with  equal  propriety  be  urged  that  St.  Augustine  is  not  in 
East  Florida,  because  St.  Augustine  is  expressly  mentioned  by 
Spain  in  her  cession  of  that  province  to  England.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject,  I  think  it  results  that  the  province  of  Louisiana 
comprised  West  Florida,  previous  to  the  year  1762. 

What  was  done  with  it  at  this  epoch?  By  a  secret  convention 
of  the  third  of  November,  of  that  year,  France  ceded  the  country 
•lying  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  island  of  New  Orleans,  to 
Spain  ;  and  by  a  contemporaneous  act,  the  articles  preliminary  to 
the  definitive  treaty  of  1763,  she  transferred  AVest  Florida  to 
England.  Thus,  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  she  alienated  the 
whole  province.  Posterior  to  this  grant,  Great  Britain,  having  also 
acquired  from  Spain  her  possessions  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
erected  the  country  into  two  provinces.  East  and  West  F'lorida. 
In  this  state  of  things  it  continued  until  the  peace  of  1783,  when 
Great  Britain,  in  consequence  of  the  events  of  the  war,  surrendered 
the  country  to  Spain,  v/ho,  for  the  first  time,  came  into  actual 
possession  of  West  Florida.  Well,  sir,  how  does  she  dispose  of 
it?  She  reanncxes  it  to  the  residue  of  Loui.siana — extends  .r.e 
jurisdiction  of  that  government  to  it,  and  subjects  the  governors,  or 
commandants,  of  the  districts  of  Baton  Rouge,  Feliciana,  Mobile, 
and  Pensacola,  to  the  authority  of  the  governor  of  Louisiar^a, 
residing  at  New  Orleans;  while  the  governor  of  East  Florida  is 
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placed  wholly  without  his  control,  and  is  made  amenable  direcil^ 
to  the  governor  of  the  Havannah.  Indeed,  sir,  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  that  all  the  concessions,  or  grants  of  land,  made 
in  West  Florida,  under  the  authority  of  Spain,  run  in  the  name  of 
the  government  of  Louisiana.  You  cannot  have  forgotten  thai, 
about  the  period  when  we  took  })ossession  of  ?>few  Orleans,  under 
the  treaty  of  cession  from  France,  the  whole  country  resounded 
with  the  nefarious  speculations,  which  were  alleged  to  be  making 
in  that  city  with  the  connivance,  if  not  actual  participation,  of  the 
Spanish  authorities,  by  the  procurement  of  surreptitious  grants  of 
land,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Feliciana.  West  Florida,  then, 
not  only  as  France  had  held  it,  but  as  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Spain, 
made  a  part  of  the  province  of  Louisiana ;  as  much  so  as  the 
jurisdiction  or  district  of  Baton  Rouge  constituted  a  part  of  West 
Florida. 

What,  then,  is  the  true  construction  of  the  treaties  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
and  of  April,  1803,  from  whence  our  title  is  derived?  If  an 
ambiguity  exist  in  a  gi'ant,  the  interpretation  most  favorable  to  the 
grantee  is  prefeiTcd.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  grantor  to  have 
expressed  himself  in  plain  and  inteUigible  terms.  This  is  the 
doctrine,  not  of  Coke  only,  (whose  dicta  I  admit  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question,)  but  of  the  code  of  universal  law.  The 
doctrine  is  entitled  to  augmenled  force,  when  a  clause  only  of  the 
instrument  is  exhibited,  in  Avhich  clause  the  ambiguity  lurks,  and 
(he  residue  of  the  instrument  is  kept  back  by  the  grantor.  The 
entire  convention  of  1762,  by  which  France  transfen-ed  Louisiana 
to  S])ain,  is  concealed,  and  the  whole  of  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso, 
except  a  solitary  clause,  AVe  are  thus  deprived  of  the  aid  which  a 
full  view  of  both  of  those  instruments  would  afford.  But  we  have 
no  occasion  to  resort  to  any  rules  of  construction,  however  reason- 
able in  themselves,  to  establish  our  title.  A  competent  knowledge 
of  the  facts  connected  with  the  case,  and  a  candid  appeal  to  the 
treaties,  are  alone  sufficient  to  manifest  our  right.  The  negotiators 
of  the  treaty  of  1803,  having  signed,  with  the  same  ceremony,  two 
copies,  one  in  English  and  the  other  in  the  French  language,  it  has 
been  contended,  that  in  the  English  version  the  term  'cede'  has 
been  erroneously  used  instead  of  'retrocede,'  which  is  the  expres- 
sion in  the  French  copy.  And  it  is  argued,  that  we  are  bound  by 
the  phraseology  of  the  French  copy,  because  it  is  declared  that  the 
treaty  was  agreed  to  in  that  language.  It  would  not  be  very  unfair 
*,o  inquire,  if  this  is  not  like  the  common  case  in  private  life,  where 
individuals  enter  into  a  contract  of  which  each  party  retains  a  copy, 
duly  executed.  In  such  case,  neither  has  the  preference.  W(; 
might  as  well  say  to  France,  we  will  cling  by  the  English  copy,  as 
she  could  insist  upon  an  adherence  to  the  French  copy ;  and  if  she 
urged  ignorance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marbois,  her  negotiator,  of  our 
language,  we  might  with  equal  propriety  plead  ignorance,  on  the 
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part  of  our  nogotialors,  of  her  language.  As  this,  however,  is  a 
disputable  point,  I  do  not  avail  myself  of  it;  gentlemen  shall  have 
the  full  benefit  of  the  expressions  in  the  French  copy.  According 
to  this,  then,  in  reciting  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso,  it  is  declared  by 
Spain,  in  1800,  that  she  retrccedes  to  France,  the  colony  or 
province  of  Louisiana,  with  the  same  extent  whicli  it  then  had  in 
the  hands  of  Spain,  and  which  it  had  when  France  possessed  it, 
and  su(3h  as  it  should  be  after  the  treaties  subsequently  entered 
into  between  Spain  and  other  states.  This  latter  member  of  the 
description  lias  been  sutficiently  explained  by  my  colleague. 

It  is  said,  that  since  France,  in  1762,  ceded  to  Spain  only 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Island  of  New  Orleans, 
the  retnocession  comprehended  no  more  —  that  the  retrocession  ex 
vi  termini  was  commensm-ate  with  and  limited  by  the  direct  cession 
from  France  to  Spain.  If  this  were  true,  then  the  description,  such 
as  Spain  held  it,  that  is,  in  1800,  comprising  West  Florida,  and 
such  as  France  possessed  it,  that  is,  in  1762,  prior  to  the  several 
cessions,  comprising  also  West  Florida,  would  be  totally  inopera- 
tive. But  the  definition  of  the  term  retrocession  contended  for  by 
the  other  side  is  denied.  It  does  not  exclude  the  instrumentality 
of  a  third  party.  It  means  restoration,  or  reconveyance  of  a  thing 
originally  ceded,  and  so  the  gentleman  from  Delaware  acknowl- 
edged. I  admit  that  the  thing  restored,  must  have  come  to  the 
restoring  party  from  the  party  to  whom  it  is  retroceded ;  whether 
directly  or  indirectly  is  wholly  immaterial.  In  its  passage,  it  may 
have  come  through  a  dozen  hands.  The  retroceding  party  must 
claim  imder  and  in  virtue  of  the  right  originally  possessed  by  the 
party  to  whom  the  retrocession  takes  place.  Allow  me  to  put  a 
case.  You  own  an  estate  called  Louisiana.  You  convey  one 
moiety  of  it  to  the  gentleman  from  Delaware,  and  the  other  to  me; 
he  conveys  his  moiety  to  me,  and  I  thus  become  entitled  to  the 
whole.  B.y  a  suitable  instrument,  I  reconvey,  or  retrocede  the 
estate  called  Louisiana  to  you  as  I  now  hold  it,  and  as  you  held 
it;  what  passes  to  you?  The  whole  estate  or  my  moiety  only  ? 
Let  me  indulge  another  supposition  —  that  the  gentleman  from 
Delaware,  after  he  received  from  you  his  moiety,  bestowed  a  new 
denomination  upon  it  and  called  it  West  Florida;  would  that 
circumstance  vary  the  operation  of  my  act  of  retrocession  to  you  ? 
The  case  supposed,  is,  in  truth,  the  real  one  between  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  France,  in  1762,  transfers  Louisiana,  west  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  con\K?ys  the  eastern 
portion  of  it,  exclusive  of  New  Orleans,  to  Great  Briain.  Twenty- 
one  years  after,  that  is,  in  1783,  Great  Britain  cedes  her  part  to 
Spain,  who  thus  becomes  possessed  of  the  entire  province  ;  one 
portion  by  direct  cession  from  France,  and  the  residue  by  indirect 
cession.  Spain,  then,  held  the  whole  of  Louisiana  iinder  France, 
and  in  virtue  of  the  title  of  France.     The  whole  moved  or  passed 
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from  France  to  her.  When,  therefore,  in  this  state  of  thinga,  she 
says,  in  the  treaty  of  St.  Ddefonso,  that  she  retrocedes  the  province 
to  Fi'auce,  can  a  doubt  exist  that  she  parts  with,  and  gives  back 
to  France  the  entire  colony  ?  To  preclude  the  possibility  of  such 
a  doubt,  she  adds,  that  she  restores  it,  not  in  a  mutilated  condition, 
bul  in  that  precise' condition  in  which  France  had  and  she  herself 
possessed  it. 

Having  thus  shown,  as  I  conceive,  a  clear  right  in  the  United 
Stales  to  West  Florida,  I  proceed  to  inquire,  if  the  [jroclamation 
of  the  president  directing  the  occupation  of  property,  wliich  is  thus 
fairly  acquired  by  solemn  treaty,  be  an  unauthorized  measure  of  war 
and  of  legislation,  as  has  been  contended  ? 

The  act  of  October,  1893,  contains  two  sections,  by  tone  of 
which  the  president  is  authorized  to  occupy  the  territories  ceded  to 
us  by  France  in  the  April  preceding.  The  other  empowers  the 
president  to  establish  a  provisional  government  there.  The  first 
section  is  unlimited  in  its  duration  ;  the  other  is  restricted  to  the 
expiration  of  the  then  session  of  congress.  The  act,  therefore,  of 
March,  1804,  declaring  that  the  previous  act  of  October  should 
continue  in  force  until  the  first  of  October,  1804,  is  applicable  to 
the  second  and  not  the  first  section,  and  was  intended  to  continue 
the  provisional  government  of  the  president.  By  the  act  of  twenty- 
fourth  February,  1804,  for  laying  duties  on  goods  imported  into 
Ihe  ceded  territories,  the  president  is  empowered  wlienever  lie  deems 
it  expedient  to  erect  the  bay  and  river  Mobile,  &c.  into  a  separate 
district,  and  to  establish  therein  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery.  By 
this  same  act  the  Orleans  territory  is  laid  off,  and  its  boundaries  are 
so  defined,  as  to  comprehend  West  Florida.  By  other  acts  the 
president  is  authorized  to  remove  by  force,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, persons  settling  on,  or  taking  possession  of  lands  ceded  to 
the  United  States. 

These  laws  fvirnish  a  legislative  construction  of  the  treaty, 
corresponding  with  that  given  by  the  executive,  and  they  indispu- 
tably vest  in  this  branch  of  the  general  government  the  power  to 
take  possession  of  the  country,  whenever  it  might  be  proper  in  his 
discretion.  The  president  has  not,  therefore,  violated  the  constitu- 
tion and  usurped  the  war-making  power,  but  he  would  have 
violated  that  provision  which  requires  him  to  see  that  the  laws  are 
failhfuUy  executed,  if  he  had  longer  forborne  to  act.  It  is  urged,  that 
he  has  assumed  powers  belonging  to  congress,  in  undertalving  to 
annex  the  portion  of  West  Florida,  between  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Perdido,  to  the  Orleans  temtory.  But  congress,  as  has  been 
shown,  has  already  made  this  annexation,  the  limits  of  the  Orlcaiia 
territory,  as  prescribed  by  congi-ess,  comprehending  the  coujitry  in 
question.  The  president,  by  his  proclamation,  has  not  made  law, 
but  has  merely  declared  to  the  people  of  West  Florida,  what  the 
law  is.     This  is  the  office  of  a  proclamation,  and  it  was  highly 
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proper  that  the  people  of  that  territory  should  be  thus  notified. 
By  the  act  of  occupying  the  country,  the  government  de  facto, 
whether  of  Spain,  or  the  revolutionists,  ceased  to  exist  ;  and  the 
laws  of  the  Orleans  territory,  applicable  to  the  country,  by  the 
operation  and  force  of  law,  attaclied  to  it.  But  this  was  a  state  of 
things  which  the  people  might  not  know,  and  which  every  dictate 
of  justice  and  humanity,  therefore,  required  should  be  })roclaimed. 
I  consider  the  bill  bel'ore  us  merely  in  the  light  of  a  declaratory  law. 
N<;ver  could  a  more  proj)itious  moment  present  itself,  for  the 
exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  placed  in  the  j)residcnt ;  and, 
had  he  failed  to  embrace  it,  he  would  have  been  criminally  inatten- 
tive to  the  dearest  interests  of  this  country.  It  cannot  be  too  otlen 
repeated,  that  if  Cuba  on  the  one  hand,  and  Florida  on  the  other,  are 
in  the  })ossession  of  a  foreign  maritime  power,  the  immense  extent 
of  country  belonging  to  the  United  Stales,  and  watered  by  streafns 
discharging  themselves  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  —  that  is,  one  third, 
nay,  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  United  States,  comprehending 
Louisiana,  are  placed  at  the  mercy  of  that  power.  The  possession 
of  Florida  is  a  guarantee  absolutely  necessary  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  navigation  of  those  streams.  The  gentleman  from  Dela- 
'/v'are  anticipates  the  most  direful  consequences,  from  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  country.  He  supposes  a  sally  from  a  Spanish  garrison 
upon  the  American  forces,  and  asks  what  is  to  be  done  ?  We 
attempt  a  peaceful  possession  of  the  country  to  which  we  are  fairly 
entitled.  If  the  wrongful  occupants,  under  the  authority  of  Sj)ain, 
assail  our  troops,  I  trust  they  will  retrieve  the  lost  honor  of  the 
nation,  in  the  case  of  the  Chesapeake.  Suppose  an  attack  upon 
any  portion  of  the  American  army,  within  the  acknowledged  limits 
of  the  United  States,  by  a  Spanish  force?  In  such  event,  there 
would  exist  but  a  single  honorable  and  manly  course.  The  gen- 
tleman conceives  it  ungenerous,  that  we  should  at  this  moment, 
when  Spain  is  encompassed  and  pressed,  on  all  sides,  by  the 
immense  power  of  her  enemy,  occupy  West  Florida.  Shall  we 
sit  by,  passive  spectators,  and  witness  the  interesting  transactions 
of  that  country  —  ti'ansactions  which  tend,  in  the  most  imminent 
degree,  to  jeopardize  om-  rights,  without  attempting  to  interfere? 
Are  you  prepared  to  see  a  foreign  power  sejze  what  belongs  to  us? 
I  have  heard,  in  the  most  credible  manner,  that,  about  the  period 
when  the  president  took  his  measures  in  relation  to  that  country, 
agents  of  a  foreign  power  were  intriguing  with  the  people  there,  to 
induce  them  to  come  under  his  dominion;  but  whether  this  be 
the  fact  or  not,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  if  you  neglect  the  present 
auspicious  monient,  if  you  reject  the  proffered  boon,  some  other 
nation,  ]iroflting  by  your  errors,  will  seize  the  occasion  to  grt  a 
fatal  footing  in  yom*  southern  frontier.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  if  a  parent  country  will  not  or  Caiinot  maintain  its 
authority,  in  a  colony  adjacent  to  us,  and  there  exists  in  it  a  slate 
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of  misrule  and  disorder,  menacing  our  peace  ;  and  if,  moreover, 
such  colony,  by  passing  into  the  hands  of  any  other  power,  would 
become  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  union,  and  manifestly 
lend  to  the  subversion  of  our  laws ;  we  have  a  right,  upon  the 
eternal  principles  of  self-preservation,  to  lay  hokl  upon  it.  This 
principle  alone,  independent  of  anj  title,  would  wan'ant  our  occu- 
pation of  West  Florida.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  resort  to  it — 
our  title  being,  in  my  judgment,  incontestably  good.  We  are  told 
of  the  vengeance  of  resuscitated  Spain.  If  Spain,  under  any 
modificalion  of  her  government,  choose  to  make  war  upon  us,  for 
the  act  under  consideration,  the  nation,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  be 
willing  to  embark  in  such  a  contest.  But  the  gentleman  reminds 
us  that  Great  Britain,  the  ally  of  Spain,  may  be  obliged,  by  her 
connection  with  that  country,  to  take  part  with  her  against  us,  and 
to  consider  this  measure  of  the  president  as  justifying  an  aj)peal 
to  arms.  Sir,  is  the  time  never  to  arrive,  when  we  may  manage 
our  own  affairs  without  the  fear  of  insulting  his  Britannic  majesty? 
Is  the  rod  of  British  power  to  be  for  ever  suspended  over  our  heads? 
Does  congress  put  on  an  embargo  to  shelter  our  rightful  commerce 
against  the  piratical  depredations  committed  upon  it  on  the  oc?ean? 
We  are  immediately  warned  of  the  indignation  of  offended  Eng- 
land, Is  a  law  of  non-intercourse  proposed  ?  The  whole  navy 
of  the  haughty  mistress  of  the  seas,  is  made  to  thunder  in  our  ears. 
Does  the  president  refuse  to  continue  a  correspondence  with  a 
minister,  who  violates  the  decorum  belonging  to  his  diplomatic 
character,  by  giving  and  deliberately  repeating  an  affront  to  the 
whole  nation  ?  We  are  instantly  menaced  with  the  chastisement 
v.diich  English  pride  will  not  fail  to  inflict.  Whether  we  assert 
our  rights  by  sea,  or  attempt  their  maintenance  by  land — whither- 
soever we  turn  ourselves,  this  phantom  incessantly  pursues  us.  Al- 
ready has  it  had  too  much  inliuoicc  on  the  councils  of  the  nation. 
It  contributed  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  —  that  dishonorable 
repeal,  which  has  so  much  tarnished  the  character  of  our  govern- 
ment. IMr.  President,  I  have  before  said  on  this  floor,  and  now 
take  occasion  to  remark,  that  I  most  sincerely  desire  peace  and 
amity  with  England  ;  that  I  even  prefer  an  adjustment  of  all  differ- 
ences with  her,  before  one  with  any  other  nation.  But  if  she 
))ersists  in  a  denial  of  justice  to  us,  or  if  she  avails  herself  of  the 
occupation  of  West  Florida,  to  commence  war  upon  us,  I  trust 
and  hope  that  all  hearts  will  unite,  in  a  bold  and  vigorous  vindica- 
tion of  our  rights.  I  do  not  l)elieve,  however,  in  the  prediction, 
that  war  will  be  the  effect  of  the  measure  in  question. 

It  is  asked,  why,  some  years  ago,  when  the  interruption  of  the 
right  of  deposit  took  place  at  New  Orleans,  the  government  did 
not  declare  war  against  Spain;  and  how  it  has  happened,  that 
there  has  been  this  long  acquiescence  in  the  Spanish  possession  of 
West  Florida.     The  answer  is  obvious.     It  consists  in  the  genius 
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of  tlie  nation,  which  is  prone  to  peace ;  in  that  desire  to  arrange, 
by  riiondly  negotiation,  our  disputes  with  all  nations,  which  has 
constantly  influenced  the  present  and  preceding  administration; 
and  in  the  jealousy  of  armies,  with  which  we  have  been  inspired 
by  the  melancholy  experience  of  free  estates.  But  a  new  state  of 
things  has  arisen  :  negotiation  has  become  hopeless.  The  ])ower 
with  whom  it  was  to  be  conducted,  if  not  annihilated,  is  in  a 
situation  that  jirecludes  it;  and  the  subject  matter  of  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  snatched  for  ever  from  our  power.  Longer  delay  would 
be  construed  into  a  dereliction  of  our  right,  and  would  amount  to 
treachery  to  ourselves.  May  I  ask,  in  my  turn,  why  certain  gentle- 
men, now  so  fearful  of  war,  were  so  urgent  for  it  with  Spain,  when 
she  withheld  the  right  of  deposit  ?  and  still  later,  when  in  1805  or 
6,  this  very  subject  of  the  actual  limits  of  Louisiana,  was  before 
congress?  I  will  not  say,  because  I  do  not  know  that  I  am 
authorized  to  say,  tJiat  the  motive  is  to  be  found  in  the  change  of 
relation,  between  Spain  and  other  European  powers,  since  those 
periods. 

Does  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Delaware  really  believe,  that 
nc  finds  in  St.  Domingo  a  case  parallel  with  that  of  West  Florida? 
and  that  our  government,  having  interdicted  an  illicit  commerce 
with  the  former,  ought  not  t(^  have  interposed  in  relation  to  the 
latter?  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  consume  your  time  by  remark- 
ing, that  we  had  no  pretensions  to  that  island;  that  it 'did  not 
menace  our  repose,  nor  did  the  safety  of  the  United  States  require 
that  they  should  occupy  it.  It  became,  therefore,  our  duty  to  attend 
to  the  just  remonstrance  of  France,  against  American  citizens' 
supplying  the  rebels  with  the  means  of  resisting  her  power. 

I  am  not,  sir,  in  favour  of  cherishing  the  passion  of  conquest. 
But  1  must  be  permitted,  in  conclusion,  to  indulge  the  hope  of 
seeing,  ere  long,  the  neiu  United  States  (if  you  will  allow  me  the 
expression)  embracing,  not  only  the  old  thirteen  States,  but  the 
entire  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  including  East  Florida,  and 
somi;  of  the  territories  of  the  north  of  us  also. 


( 


ojN  renewing  the  charter  of  the  first 

BANK  OF  the  UNITED  STATES. 

IN    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,   ISU 


I  i'he  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  congress, 
during  the  administration  of  general  Wasliington,  in  179L,  hvA'ing  applied  to  congress 
{n:  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  which  was  to  expire,  by  limitation,  in  ISll  ;  the  question 
ca;ns  up  first  for  decision  in  the  senate.  The  renewal  was- advocated  by  the  federal 
members,  and  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Pope,  the  colleague  of  Mr.  Clay, 
also  by  a  few  other  democratic  senators  ;  and  the  bill  was  finally  defeated,  by  the 
casting  vote  of  the  vice  president  (George  Clinton).  Mr.  (lay,  having  been  instructed 
by  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  to  opjiose  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  acted  in  obedi- 
ence to  those  instructions,  notwithstanding  the  opposite  course  of  his  colleague. 
His  argument  against  the  bill,  shows  that  he  then  believed  the  bank  charter  uncon- 
stitutional—  an  opinion  which  subsequent  redecliou  and  examination  induced  him 
lo  reverse,  some  years  afterwards.  In  this  change  of  opinion,  he  was  sustained  by 
the  example  of  Mr.  Madison,  who  signed  the  charter  of  the  bank,  incorporated  in 
1816,  and  other  eminent  statesmen.  This  being  the  only  subject  of  great  importance 
on  which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  known  to  have  changed  his  views  of  national  policy, 
during  his  long  public  career,  the  following  speech  will  be  read  with  much  interest.] 


Mr.  President, 

When  ihe  subject  involved  in  the  motion  no\v  under  considera- 
tion was  depending  before  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature,  a 
disposition  to  acquiesce  in  their  decision  was  evinced.  For 
although  the  committee  who  reported  this  bill,  had  been  raised 
many  weeks  prior  to  the  determination  of  that  house,  on  the  prop- 
osition to  recharter  the  bank,  except  the  occasional  reference  to  it 
of  memorials  and  petitions,  we  scarcely  ever  heard  of  it.  The 
rejection,  it  is  true,  of  a  measure  brought  before  either  branch  of 
congress,  does  not  absolutely  preclude  the  other  from  taking  up  the 
same  proposition;  but  the  economy  of  our  tiiuc,  and  a  just 
deference  for  the  opinion  of  others,  would  seem  to  recommend  a 
delicate  and  cautious  exercise  of  this  power.  As  this  subject,  at 
the  memorable  period  when  the  charter  was  granted,  called  forth 
the  best  talents  of  the  nation,  as  it  has,  on  various  occasions, 
undergone  the  most  thorough  investigation,  and  as  we  can  hardly 
expect  that  it  is  susceptible  of  receiving  any  further  elucidation,  it 
was  to  be  hoped  that  we  should  have  been  spared  useless  debate. 
This  was  the  more  desirable,  because  there  arc,  I  conceive,  much 
superior  claims  upon  us,  for  every  horn*  of  the  small  portion  of  the 
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session  yet  remaining  to  us.  Under  the  operation  of  these  motives, 
I  had  resolved  to  give  a  silent  vote,  until  I  felt  myself  bound,  by 
the  defying  manner  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  support  of  the 
renewal,  to  obey  the  paramount  duties  1  owe  my  country  and  its 
constitution;  to  make  one.  effort,  however  feeble,  to  avert  the 
passage  of  what  appears  to  me  a  most  unjustifiable  law.  After 
my  honorable  friend  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Giles)  had  instructed 
and  amused  us,  with  the  very  able  and  ingenious  argument,  which 
lie  delivered  on  yesterday,  I  should  have  still  forborne  to  trespass 
on  the  senate,  but  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  his  speech. 
He  discussed  both  sides  of  the  question,  with  great  ability  and 
eloquence,  and  certainly  demonstrated,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
who  heard  him,  both  that  it  was  constitutional  and  unconstitutional, 
highly  proper  and  improper,  to  prolong  the  charter  of  the  bank. 
The  honorable  gentleman  appeared  to  me  in  the  predicament  in 
which  the  celebrated  orator  of  Virginia,  Patriclc  Henry,  is  said  to 
have  been  once  placed.  Engaged  in  a  most  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive practice  of  the  law,  he  mistook,  in  one  instance,  the  side  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  retained,  and  addressed  the  court  and  jury 
in  a  very  masterly  and  convincing  speech,  in  behalf  of  his  antago- 
nist. Plis  distracted  client  came  up  to  him,  whilst  he  was  thus 
employed,  and,  interrupting  him,  bitterly  exclaimed,  'you  have 
undone  me  I  You  have  ruined  me!'  '  Never  mind,  give  yourself 
no  concern,'  said  the  adroit  advocate;  and,  turning  to  the  court  and 
jury,  continued  his  argument,  by  observing,  'may  it  ]>lease  your 
honors,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  been  stating  to  you 
what  I  presume  my  adversary  may  urge  on  his  side.  I  will  now 
show  you  how  fallacious  his  reasonings,  and  groundless  his  preten- 
sions, are.'  The  skilful  orator  proceeded,  satisfactorily  refuted 
every  argument  he  had  advanced,  and  gained  his  cause!  —  a  suc- 
cess with  which  1  trust  the  exertion  of  my  honorable  frioid  wilJ 
on  this  occasion  be  crowned. 

It  has  been  said,  by  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Cra^vford),  thai  this  has  been  m^ade  a  party  queslion  ;  although 
the  law  incorporating  the  bank  was  passed  prior  to  the  formation 
of  parties,  and  when  congress  was  not  biassed  by  party  prejudices. 
(Mr.  Crawford  explained.  He  did  not  mean,  that  it  had  been  made 
a  party  question  in  the  senate.  His  allusion  was  elsewhere.)  I 
do  not  think  it  altogether  fair,  to  refer  to  the  discussions  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  as  gentlemen  belonging  to  that  body  have 
no  opportunity  of  defending  themselves  here.  It  is  true  that  this 
law  was  not  the  effect,  bat  it  is  no  less  true  that  it  was  one  of  the 
causes,  of  the  political  divisions  in  this  countr3\  And  if,  during 
the  agitation  of  the  present  question,  the  renewal  has,  on  one  side, 
been  opposed  on  party  principles,  let  me  ask  if,  on  the  other,  it 
has  not  been  advocated  on  similar  principles.  Where  is  the 
Macedonian  phalanx,  the  opposition,  in  congress?    I  believe,  sir,  J 
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ohall  not  incur  the  charge  of  presumptuous  prophecy,  when  I 
predict  we  shall  not  pick  up  from  its  ranks  one  single  sti-aggler! 
And  if,  on  this  occasion,  ray  worthy  friend  from  Georgia  has  gone 
over  into  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  is  it  kind  in  him  to  look  back 
upon  his  former  friends,  and  rebuke  them  for  the  fidelity  with 
which  they  adhere  to  their  old  principles? 

T  shall  not  stop  to  examine  how  far  a  representative  is  bound  by 
the  instructions  of  his  constituents.  That  is  a  question  between 
the  giver  and  receiver  of  the  instructions.  But  I  must  be  permit- 
ted to  express  my  surprise  at  the  pointed  difference  which  has  been 
made  between  the  opinions  and  instructions  of  state  legislatures, 
and  the  opinions  and  details  of  the  deputations  with  which  we 
have  been  surrounded  from  Philadelphia.  Whilst  the  resolutions 
of  those  legislatures  —  known,  legitimate,  constitutional,  and  delib- 
erative bodies  —  have  been  thrown  into  the  back-ground,  and  their 
interference  regarded  as  officious ;  these  delegations  from  self- 
created  societies,  composed  of  nobody  knows  whom,  have  been 
received  by  the  committee,  with  the  utmost  complaisance.  Their 
communications  have  been  treasured  up  with  the  greatest  diligence. 
Never  did  the  Delphic  priests  collect  with  more  holy  care  the  frantic 
expressions  of  the  agitated  Pythia,  or  expound  them  with  more 
solemnity  to  the  astonished  Grecians,  than  has  the  committee 
gathered  the  opinions  and  testimonies  of  these  deputies,  and, 
through  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  pompously  detailed 
them  to  the  senate!  Philadelphia  has  her  immediate  representa- 
tives, capable  of  expressing  her  wishes,  upon  the  floor  of  the  other 
house.  If  it  be  improper  for  states  to  obtrude  upon  congress  their 
sentiments,  it  is  much  more  highly  so,  for  the  unauthorized  depu- 
ties of  fortuitous  congregations. 

The  first  singular  feature  that  attracts  attention  in  this  bill,  is  the 
new  and  unconstitutional  veto  which  it  establishes.  The  constitu- 
tion has  required  only,  that  after  bills  have  passed  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  senate,  they  shall  be  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent, for  his  approval  or  rejection  ;  and  his  determination  is  to  be 
made  known  in  ten  days.  But  this  bill  provides,  that  when  all  the 
constitutional  sanctions  are  obtained,  and  when,  according  to 
the  usual  routine  of  legislation,  it  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  law, 
it  is  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  branch  of  the  legislature,  consisting 
of  the  president  and  twenty-four  directors  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  holding  their  sessions  in  Philadelphia  ;  and  if  they 
please  to  approve  it,  why  then  is  it  to  become  a  law!  And  tliree 
month.'i  (the  term  allowed  by  our  law  of  May  last,  to  one  of  the 
great  belligerents,  for  revoking  his  edicts,  after  the  other  shall  have 
repealed  his)  are  granted  them,  to  decide  whether  an  act  of  congress 
shall  be  the  law  of  the  land  or  not! — an  act  which  is  said  to  be 
indispensably  necessary  to  our  salvation,  and  without  the  passage 
of  which,  universal  distress  and   bankruptcy  are   to   pervade  the 
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country.  P^emember,  sir,  thai  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia, has  contended  that  this  charter  is  no  contract.  Does  it,  then, 
become  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  to  leave  the  nation  at  the 
mercy  of  a  corporation  ?  Ought  the  impending  calamities  to  be 
left  to  the  hazard  of  a  contingent  remedy? 

This  vagrant  power  to  erect  a  bank,  after  having  wandered 
throughout  the  whole  constitution  in  quest  of  some  congenial  spot 
to  fasten  upon,  has  been  at  length  located  by  the  genlleman  from 
Georgia  on  that  provision  which  authorizes  con.gi*ess  to  lay  and 
collect  taxes,  &c.  In  1791,  the  power  is  referred  to  one  part  of  the 
instrument ;  in  1811,  to  another.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  to  be 
deducible  from  the  power  to  regulate  comm.erce.  Hard  pressed 
here,  it  disappears,  and  shows  itself  under  the  grant  to  coin  money. 
The  sagacious  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  1791,  pursued  the  wisest 
course ;  he  has  taken  shelter  behind  general  high  sounding  and 
imposing  terras.  He  has  declared,  in  the  preamble  to  the  act 
establishing  the  bank,  that  it  will  be  very  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful conducting'  of  the  national ^wawce^ ;  will  tend  to  ^ue  facility  to 
th'-'  obtaining  of  loans,  and  M^ill  be  productive  of  considerable 
advantage  to  trade  and  industry  in  general.  No  allusion  is  made 
to  the  collection  of  taxes.  AVhat  is  the  nature  of  this  government? 
[t  is  emphatically  federal,  vested  with  an  aggregrte  of  specified 
powers  for  general  purposes,  conceded  by  existing  sovereignties, 
who  have  themselves  retained  what  is  not  so  conceded.  It  is  said 
ihat  there  are  cases  in  which  it  must  acton  implied  powers.  This 
is  not  controverted,  but  the  implication  must  be  necessary,  and 
obviously  flow  from  the  enumerated  power  with  which  it  is  allied. 
The  power  to  charter  companies  is  not  specified  in  the  grant,  and 
I  contend  is  of  a  nature  not  transferable  by  mere  implication.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  exalted  attributes  of  sovereignty.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  this  gigantic  power  we  have  seen  an  East  India  Company 
created,  which  has  carried  dismay,  desolation,  and  death,  throughout 
one  of  the  largest  portions  of  the  habitable  world  —  a  company 
which  is,  in  itself,  a  sovereignty, which  has  subverted  empires  and  set 
up  new  dynasties,  and  has  not  only  made  war,  but  War  against  its 
legitimate  sovereign  !  Under  the  influence  of  this  power,  we  have 
seen  arise  a  South  Sea  Company,  and  a  Mississippi  Company,  that 
distracted  and  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  menaced  a  total  over- 
throw of  all  credit  and  confidence,  and  universal  bankruptcy.  Is 
it  to  be  imagined  that  a  power  so  vast  would  have  been  left  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  constitution  to  doubtful  inference  ?  It  has  been 
alleged  that  there  are  many  instances,  in  the  constitution,  where 
powers  in  their  nature  incidental,  and  which  would  have  necessa- 
rily been  vested  along  with  the  principal,  are  nevertheless  expressly 
ejiumerated  ;  and  the  power  '  to  make  rules  and  legulations  for 
the  government  of  the  land  and  naval  forces,'  which  it  is  said  is 
incidental  to  the  power  to  raise  armies  and  provide  a  navy,  is  given 
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as  an  example.  What  does  this  prove  ?  How  extremely  cautious 
the  convention  were  to  leave  as  little  as  possible  to  implication.  In 
all  cases  where  incidental  powers  are  acted  upon,  the  principal  and 
incidental  ought  to  be  congenial  with  each  other,  and  partake  of  a 
common  nature.  The  incidental  power  ought  to  be  strictly  subor- 
dinate and  limited  to  the  end  proposed  to  be  attained  by  the 
specified  power.  In  other  words,  under  the  name  of  accomplish- 
ing one  object  which  is  specified,  the  power  implied  ought  not  to 
be  made  to  embrace  other  objects,  which  are  not  specified  in  the 
constitution.  If,  then,  you  could  establish  a  bank,  to  collect  and 
distribute  the  revenue,  it  ought  to  be  expressly  restricted  to  the 
purpose  of  such  collection  and  distribution.  It  is  mockery,  worse 
than  usurpation,  to  establish  it  for  a  lawful  object,  and  then  to 
extend  it  to  other  objects  which  are  not  lawful.  In  deducing  the 
power  to  create  corporations,  such  as  I  have  described  it,  from  the 
power  to  collect  taxes,  the  relation  and  condition  of  principal  and 
incident  are  prostrated  and  destroyed.  The  accessory  is  exalted 
above  the  principal.  As  well  might  it  be  said,  that  the  great 
luminary  of  day  is  an  accessory,  a  satellite,  to  the  humblest  star 
that  twinkles  forth  its  feeble  light  in  the  firmament  of  heaven  ! 

Suppose  the  constitution  had  been  silent  as  to  an  individual 
deparfmiCnt  of  this  government,  could  you,  under  the  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes,  establish  a  judiciary  ?  I  presume  not;  but  if 
you  could  derive  the  power  by  mere  implication,  could  you  vest 
it  with  any  other  authority  than  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
revenue?  A  bank  is  made  for  the  ostensible  pui-pose  of  aiding 
in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  and  whilst  it  is  engaged  in  this, 
the  most  inferior  and  subordinate  of  all  its  functions,  it  is  made  to 
diffuse  itself  throughout  society,  and  to  inliuence  all  the  great 
operations  of  credit,  circulation,  and  commerce.  Like  the  Virginia 
justice,  you  tell  the  man  whose  turkey  had  been  stolen,  that  your 
books  of  precedent  furnish  no  form  for  his  case,  but  that  you  will 
grant  him  a  precept  to  search  for  a  cow,  and  when  looking  for  that 
he  may  possibly  find  his  turkey !  You  say  to  this  corporation,  we 
cannot  authorize  you  to  discount,  to  emit  paper,  to  regulate 
commerce,  &c.  No!  Our  book  has  no  precedents  of  that  kind. 
But  then  we  can  authorize  you  to  collect  the  revenue,  and,  whilst 
occu])ied  with  that,  you  may  do  whatever  else  you  please  I 

What  is  a  corporation,  such  as  the  bill  contemplates?  It  is  a 
splendid  association  of  favored  individuals,  taken  from  the  mass  of 
society,  and  invested  with  exemptions  and  surrounded  by  immu- 
nities and  privileges.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (?ylr.  Lloyd)  has  said,  that  the  original  lav/,  establishing  the 
bank,  was  justly  liable  to  the  objection  of  vesting  in  that  institution 
an  exclusive  privilege,  the  faith  of  the  government  being  pledged, 
that  no  other  bank  should  be  authorized  during  its  existence.  This 
objection, he  supposes,  is  obviated  by  the  bill  under  consideration; 
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but  all  corporations  enjoy  exclusive  privileges;  that  is,  the  corpora- 
tors have  privileges  which  no  others  possess  ;  if  you  create  fifty 
corporations  instead  of  one,  you  have  only  fifty  privileged  bodies 
instead  of  one.  I  contend,  that  the  states  have  the  exclusive  power 
to  regulate  contracts,  to  declare  the  capacities  and  incapacities  to 
contract,  and  to  provide  as  to  the  extent  of  responsibility  of  debtors 
to  their  creditors.  If  congress  have  the  power  to  erect  an  artificial 
body,  and  say  it  shall  be  endowed  with  the  attributes  of  an  indi- 
vidual ;  if  you  can  bestow  on  this  object  of  your  own  creation 
the  ability  to  contract,  may  you  not,  in  contravention  of  stale 
rights,  confer  upon  slaves,  infants,  and  femes  covert  the  ability  to 
contract?  And  if  you  have  the  power  to  say,  that  an  association 
of  individuals  shall  be  responsible  for  their  debts  only  in  a  certain 
limited  degree,  what  is  to  prevent  an  extension  of  a  similar  exemp- 
tion to  individuals?  Where  is  the  limitation  npon  this  power  to 
set  up  corporations.  You  establish  one  in  the  heart  of  a  state,  the 
basis  of  whose  capital  is  money.  You  may  erect  others  whose 
capital  shall  consist  of  land,  slaves,  and  personal  estates,  and  thus 
the  whole  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  state  might  be 
absorbed  by  these  political  bodies.  The  existing  baiiJc  contends 
that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  a  stale  to  tax  it,  and  if  this  pretension 
l)e  well  founded,  it  is  in  the  power  of  congress,  by  chartering 
companies,  to  dry  up  all  the  sources  of  state  revenue.  Georgia 
has  undertaken,  it  is  true,  to  levy  a  tax  on  the  branch  within  her 
jurisdiction,  but  this  law,  now  under  a  course  of  litigation,  is 
considered  as  invalid.  The  United  States  own  a  great  deal  of 
hmd  in  the  state  of  Ohio  ;  can  this  governmeni,  for  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  ability  to  purchase  it,  charter  a  company  ?  Aliens  are 
forbid(ien,  I  believe,  in  that  state,  to  hold  real  estate ;  could  you,  in 
order  to  multiply  purchasers,  confer  upon  them  the  capacity  to  hold 
land,  in  derogation  of  the  local  law?  I  imagine  this  will  be  hardly 
insisted  upon;  and  yet  there  exists  a  more  obvious  connection  be- 
tween the  undoiibled  power,  which  is  possessed  by  this  government, 
to  sell  its  land,  and  the  means  of  executing  that  power  by  increasing 
the  demand  in  the  market,  than  there  is  between  this  bank  and 
the  collection  of  a  tax.  This  government  has  the  power  to  levy 
taxes,  to  raise  armies,  provide  a  navy,  mai<e  war,  regulate  commerce, 
coin  money,  &c.  &c.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  as  intimate 
a  connection  between  a  corporation,  established  for  any  purpose 
whatever,  and  some  one  or  other  of  those  great  powers,  as  there  is 
between  the  revenne  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  inquire  into  the  actual  participation  of  this  bank  in  the 
collection  of  the  revenue.  Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1800, 
requiring  the  collectors  of  those  ports  of  entry,  at  which  tho 
principal  bank,  or  any  of  its  offices,  are  situated,  to  deposit  with 
ihem  the  custom-house  bonds,  it  had  not  the  smallest  agency  in 
•^^he   eoUoct'on   of  +he  duties.     During  almost  one  moiety  of  the 
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period  to  which  the  existence  of  this  institution  was  limited,  it  was 
nowise  instrumental  in  the  collection  of  that  revenue,  to  which  it  is 
now  become  indispensable  I  The  collection,  previous  to  ISOO,  was 
made  entirely  by  the  collectors;  and  even  at  present,  where  there 
is  one  port  of  entry,  at  which  this  bank  is  employed,  ihsre  are  eight 
or  ten  at  which  the  collection  is  made  as  it  was  before  1800.  And, 
sii',  what  does  this  bank  or  its  branches,  where  resort  is  had  to  it? 
It  does  not  adjust  with  the  merchant  the  amount  of  duty,  nor  take 
his  bond ;  nor,  if  the  bond  is  not  paid,  coerce  the  payment  by 
distress  or  otherwise.  In  fact,  it  has  no  active  agency  whatever  in 
the  collection.  Its  operation  is  merely  passive;  that  is,  if  the 
obligor,  after  his  bond  is  placed  in  the  bank,  discharges  it,  all  is 
very  well.  Such  is  the  mighty  aid  afforded  by  this  tax-gatherer, 
without  which  the  government  cannot  get  along  I  Again,  it  is  not 
pretended  that  the  very  limited  assistance  which  this  institution 
does  in  truth  render,  extends  to  any  other  than  a  single  species  of 
tax,  that  is,  duties.  In  the  collection  of  the  excise,  the  direct  and 
other  internal  taxes,  no  aid  was  derived  from  any  bank.  It  is  true, 
in  the  collection  of  those  taxes,  the  former  did  not  obtain  the  same 
indulgence  which  the  merchant  receives  in  paying  duties.  But 
what  obliges  congi^ess  to  give  credit  at  all  ?  Could  it  not  demand 
prompt  payment  of  the  duties  ?  And,  in  fact,  does  it  not  so 
demand  in  many  instances?  Whether  credit  is  given  or  not  is  a 
matter  merely  of  discretion.  If  it  be  a  facility  to  m.ercantile 
operations  (as  I  presume  it  is)  it  ought  to  be  gi-anted.  But  I  deny 
the  right  to  engraft  upon  it  a  bank,  which  you  would  not  otherwise 
have  the  power  to  erect.  You  cannot  create  the  necessity  of  a 
bank,  and  then  plead  that  necessity  for  its  establishment.  In  the 
administration  of  the  finances,  the  bank  acts  simply  as  a  payer  and 
receiver.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  money  in  New  York, 
and  wants  it  in  Charleston;  the  bank  will  furnish  him  with  a 
check,  or  bill,  to  make  the  remittance,  which  any  merchant  would 
do  just  as  well. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  show  by  fact,  actual  experience,  not 
theoretic  reasoning,  but  by  the  records  of  the  treasury  themselves, 
that  the  operations  of  that  department  may  be  as  well  conducted 
without  as  with  this  bank.  The  delusion  has  consisted  in  the  use 
of  certain  high-sounding  phrases,  dexterously  used  on  the  occasion; 
'the  collection  of  the  revenue,'  'the  administration  of  the  fmance,' 
'the  conducting  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government,'  the  usual 
language  of  the  advocates  of  the  bank,  extort  express  assent,  or 
awe  into  acquiescence,  without  inquiry  or  examination  into  its 
necessity.  About  the  commencement  of  this  year  there  appears, 
by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  of  the  seventh  of 
January,  to  have  been  a  little  upwards  of  two  million  and  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and 
more  than  one  third  of  this  whole  sum  was  in  the  vaults  of  loca] 
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banks.  In  several  instances,  where  opportunities  existed  of  selecting 
the  bank,  a  preference  has  been  given  to  the  state  bank,  or  at  least  a 
portion  of  the  deposits  has  been  made  with  it.  In  New  York,  for 
example,  there  were  deposited  with  the  Manhattan  bank  one 
hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  and  six  hundred  and  seventy 
dollars,  although  a  branch  bank  is  in  that  city.  In  this  district, 
one  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  and  eighty  dollars  were  dcposiled 
with  the  bank  of  Columbia,  although  here  also  is  a  branch  bank, 
and  yet  the  state  banks  are  utterly  unsafe  to  be  trusted  I  If  the 
money,  after  the  bonds  are  collected,  is  thus  placed  with  these 
banks,  I  presume  there  can  be  no  dilTiculty  in  placing  the  bonds 
themselves  there,  if  they  must  be  deposited  with  some  bank  for 
collection,  which  I  deny. 

Again,  one  of  the  most  important  and  complicated  branches  of 
the  treasury  department,  is  the  management  of  our  landed  system. 
The  sales  have,  in  some  years,  amounted  to  upwards  of  half  a 
million  of  dollars,  and  are  generally  made  upon  credit,  and  yet  no 
bank  whatever  is  made  use  of  to  i^acilitate  the  collection.  xVfter  it 
is  made,  the  amount,  in  some  instances,  has  been  deposited  with 
banks,  and,  according  to  the  secretary's  report,  which  I  have  before 
adverted  to,  the  amount  so  deposited,  was,  in  January,  upwards  of 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  not  one  cent  of  which  was  in  the 
vaults  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  of  its  branches, 
but  in  the  bank  of  Pennsylvania,  its  branch  at  Pittsburgh,  the 
Marietta  bank,  and  the  Kentucky  bank.  Upon  the  point  of 
responsibility,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  if  it  is  meant  that  the  ability  to  pay  the  amount  of  any 
deposits  which  the  government  may  make,  under  any  exigency,  is 
greater  than  thai  of  tlie  state  banks ;  that  the  accountabilitij  of  a 
ramified  institution,  whose  affairs  are  managed  by  a  single  head, 
responsible  for  all  its  members,  is  more  simple  than  that  of  a 
number  of  independent  and  unconnected  establishments,  I  shall 
not  deny;  but,  with  regard  to  safety,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to 
think  it  is  on  the  side  of  the  local  banks.  The  corruption  or 
misconduct  of  the  parent,  or  any  of  its  branches,  may  bankrupt  or 
destroy  the  whole  system,  and  the  loss  of  the  government  in  that 
event,  will  be  of  the  deposits  made  with  each ;  whereas,  in  the 
failure  of  one  state  bank,  the  loss  will  be  confined  to  the  deposit  in 
the  vault  of  that  bank.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  part  of  Burr's 
plan  1o  seiz(^  on  the  branch  bank,  at  New  Orleans.  At  that  period 
large  5V'i:s,  imported  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  are  alleged  to  have 
been  dep.)sited  with  it,  and  if  the  traitor  had  accomplished  the 
dcsjgn,  the  banlv  of  the  United  States,  if  not  actually  bankrupt, 
might  have  been  constrained  to  stop  payment. 

It  is  urged  by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lloyd), 
that  as  this  nation  advances  in  commerce,  wealth,  and  pojuilaiion, 
new  energies  will  be  unfolded,  new  wants  and  exigences  will  arise, 
VOL.  I.  35 
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and  hence  he  hifers  that  powers  must  be  implied  from  the  c:onsti- 
lution.  But,  sir,  the  question  is,  shall  we  stretch  the  instrument  to 
embrace  cases  not  fairly  within  its  scope,  or  shall  we  resort  to  thai 
remedy,  by  amendment,  which  the  constitution  prescribes? 

Gentlemen  contend,  that  the  construction  which  they  give  to  the 
eonstilution  has  been  acquiesced  in  l)y  all  parties  and  under  all 
fjlininistrations ;  and  they  rely  particularly  on  an  act  which  passed 
iii  1S04,  for  extending  a  branch  to  New  Orleans;  and  another  act 
of  1807,  for  punishing  those  who  should  forge  or  utter  forged 
paper  of  'he  bank.  With  regard  to  the  hrst  law,  j^asscd,  no  doubt, 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  treasury  dejiartment,  I  would 
remark,  that  it  was  the  extension  of  a  branch  to  a  territory  over 
which  congress  possesses  the  power  of  legislation  almost  uncon- 
trolled, and  where,  without  any  constitutional  impediment,  charters 
of  incorporation  may  be  granted.  As  to  the  other  act,  it  was 
passed  no  less  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  than  the  banic ;  to 
protect  the  ignorant  and  unwary  from  counterfeit  paper,  purporting 
to  have  been  emitted  by  the  bank.  When  gentlemen  are  claiming 
the  advantage  supposed  to  be  deducible  from  acquiescence,  let  me 
inquire,  what  they  would  have  had  those  to  do,  who  believed  the 
establishment  of  a  bank  an  encroachment  upon  state  rights. 
Were  they  to  have  resisted,  and  how?  By  force?  Upon  the 
change  of  parties  in  1800,  it  must  be  well  recollected,  that  the 
greatest  calamities  were  predicted  as  a  consequence  of  that  event. 
Intentions  were  ascribed  to  the  new  occupants  of  power,  of 
violating  the  public  faith,  and  prostrating  national  credit.  Under 
such  circumstances,  that  they  should  act  with  great  circumspection 
v/as  quite  natural.  They  saw  in  full  operation  a  bank,  chartered 
by  a  congi'ess  who  had  as  much  right  to  judge  of  their  constitu- 
tional powers  as  their  successors.  Had  they  revoked  the  law 
which  gave  it  existence,  the  institution  would,  in  all  probability, 
have  continued  to  transact  business  notwithstanding.  The  judiciary 
would  have  been  appealed  to,  and,  from  the  known  opinions  and 
predilections  of  the  judges  then  composing  it,  they  would  have 
pronounced  the  act  of  incorporation,  as  in  the  nature'of  a  contract, 
beyond  the  repealing  power  of  any  succeeding  legislature.  And, 
sir,  what  a  scene  of  confusion  would  such  a  state  of  things  have 
presented;  an  act  of  congi-ess,  which  was  law  in  the  statute  book, 
and  a  nullity  on  the  judicial  records!  was  it  not  the  wisest  to  wait 
the  natural  dissolution  of  the  corporation  rather  than  accelerate 
that  event  l^y  a  repealing  law  involving  so  many  delicate  consid- 
erations? 

When  gentlemen  attempt  to  carry  this  measure  upon  the  ground 
of  acquiescence  or  precedent,  do  they  forget  that  we  are  not  in 
Westminster  Hall?  In  courts  of  justice,  the  utility  of  uniform 
decision  exacts  of  the  judge  a  conformity  to  the  adjudication  of  his 
predecessor.     In  the  interpretation  and  administration  of  the  law, 
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this  pTaclice  is  wise  and  proper,  and  without  it,  every  thing 
depending  upon  the  caprice  of  the  judge,  we  should  have  no 
security  for  our  dearest  rights.  It  is  far  otherwise  when  applied  to 
the  source  of  legislation.  Here  no  rule  exists  but  the  constitution, 
and  to  legislate  upon  the  ground,  merely,  that  our  predecessors 
thought  themselves  authorized,  under  similar  circumstances,  to 
legislate,  is  to  sanctify  error  and  perpetuate  usurpation.  But  if  we 
are  to  be  subjected  to  the  trammels  of  precedent,  I  claim,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  benefit  of  the  restrictions  under  which  the  intelli- 
gent judge  cautiously  receives  them.  It  is  an  established  rule,  that 
to  give  to  a  previous  adjudication  any  effect,  the  mind  of  the  judge 
who  pronounced  it  must  have  been  awakened  to  the  subject,  and 
it  must  have  been  a  deliberate  opinion  formed  after  full  argument. 
In  technical  language,  it  must  not  have  been  sub  silentio.  Nov/ 
the  acts  of  1804  and  1807,  relied  upon  as  pledges  for  the  recharter- 
ing  of  this  company,  passed  not  only  without  any  discussions  what- 
ever of  the  constitutional  power  of  congTcss  to  establish  a  bank, 
but,  I  venture  to  say,  without  a  single  member  having  had  his 
attention  drawn  to  this  question.  I  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  in  the 
senate  when  the  latter  law^  passed,  probably  voted  for  it,  and  I 
declare,  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  that  I  never  once  thought  of  that 
point,  and  I  appeal  confidently  to  every  honorable  member  who 
was  then  present,  to  say  if  that  was  not  his  situation. 

This  doctrine  of  precedents,  applied  to  the  legislature,  appears 
to  me  to  be  fraught  with  the  most  mischievous  consequences.  The 
great  advantage  of  our  system  of  government  over  all  others,  is, 
that  w^e  have  a  mitten  constitution  defining  its  limits,  and 
prescribing  ils  authorities;  and  that  however  for  a  time  faction 
may  convulse  the  nation,  and  passion  and  party  prejudice  sway  its 
functionaries,  the  season  of  reflection  will  recur,  when,  calmly 
retracing  their  deeds,  all  aberrations  from  fundamental  principle 
■will  be  corrected.  But  once  substitute //mc^i'cc  for  principle;  the 
exposition  of  the  constitution  for  the  text  of  the  constitution,  and 
in  vain  shall  we  look  for  the  instrument  in  the  instrument  itself! 
It  will  be  as  diffused  and  intangible  as  the  prelencled  constitution 
of  England;  and  must  be  sought  for  in  the  siatute  book,  in  the 
fugitive  journals  of  congress,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury!  What  would  be  our  condition,  if  we  were  to  take 
the  interpretalions  given  1o  that  sacred  book,  wliich  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  criterion  of  our  faith,  for  the  book  itself?  We  should  fmd 
the  holy  bible  buried  beneath  the  inlerprdations,  glosses,  and 
comments  of  councils,  synods,  and  learned  divines,  which  have 
produced  swarms  of  intolerant  and  furious  sects,  partaking  less  of 
the  mildness  and  meekness  of  iheir  origin,  than  of  a  vindictive 
spirit  of  hostility  towards  each  other!  They  ought  fo  afford  us  a 
solemn  warning  to  make  that  conslitution,  which  we  have  sworn 
lo  support,  our  invariable  guide. 
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I  conceive,  then,  sir,  that  we  were  not  empowered  by  the  consti- 
tution, nor  bound  by  any  practice  under  it,  to  renew  the  charter  of 
this  bank,  &nd  I  might  h.ere  rest  the  argument.  But  as  there  are 
strong  objections  to  the  renewal  on  the  score  of  expediency,  and  as 
the  distresses  which  will  attend  the  dissolution  of  the  bank  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated,  I  will  ask  for  your  indulgence  for  a 
few  moments  longer.  That  some  temporary  inconvenience  will 
arise,  I  shall  not  deny;  but  most  groundlessly  have  the  recent 
failures  in  New  York  been  attributed  to  the  discontinuance  of  this 
bank.  As  well  might  you  ascribe  to  that  cause  the  failures  of 
Amsterdam  and  Hamburg,  of  London  and  Ijiverpool.  The 
embarrassments  of  commerce,  the  sequestrations  in  France,  the 
Danish  captures ;  in  fine,  the  belligerent  edicts  are  the  obvious 
sources  of  these  failures.  Their  immediate  cause  is  the  return  of 
bills  upon  London,  drawn  upon  the  faith  of  unproductive  or 
unprofitable  shipments.  Yes,  sir,  the  protests  of  the  notaries  of 
London,  not  those  of  New  York,  have  occasioned  these  bank- 
ruptcies. 

The  power  of  a  nation  is  said  to  consist  in  the  sword  and  the 
purse.  Perhaps,  at  last,  all  power  is  resolvable  into  that  of  the 
purse,  for  with  it  you  may  command  almost  every  thing  else.  The 
specie  circulation  of  the  United  States  is  estimated  by  some 
calculators  at  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and  if  it  be  no  more,  one 
moiety  is  in  the  vaults  of  this  bank.  May  not  the  time  arrive, 
when  the  concentration  of  such  a  vast  portion  of  the  circulating 
medium  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  any  corporation,  will  be 
dangerous  to  our  liberties?  By  whom  is  this  immense  po\ver 
wielded?  By  a  body,  that,  in  derogation  of  the  gi'eat  principle 
of  all  our  institations,  responsibility  to  the  people,  is  amenable 
only  to  a  fcAV  stockholders,  and  they  chiefly  foreigners.  Suppose 
an  attempt  to  subvert  this  government ;  would  not  the  traitor  first 
aim,  by  force  or  corruption,  to  acquire  the  treasure  of  this  company? 
Look  at  it  \n  another  aspect.  Seven  tenths  of  its  capital  are  in 
the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  these  foreigners  chiefly  English 
subjects.  We  are  possibly  on  the  eve  of  a  rupture  wilJi  that 
nation.  Should  such  an  event  occur,  do  you  apprehend  that  the 
English  premier  would  experience  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
entire  control  of  this  institution?  Republics,  above  all  other 
governments,  ought  most  seriously  to  guard  against  foreign  influ- 
ence. All  history  proves,  that  the  internal  dissensions  excited  by 
foreign  intrigue  have  produced  the  downfall  of  almost  every  free 
government  that  has  hitherto  existed ;  and  yet,  gentlemen  contend 
that  we  are  benefited  by  the  possession  of  this  foreign  capital !  If 
wc  could  have  its  use,  without  its  attending  abuse,  I  should  be 
gratified  also.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  one  without  the 
other.  Wealth  is  power,  and,  under  whatsoever  form  it  exists,  its 
proprietor,  whether  he  lives  on  this  or  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
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w^ll  have  a  proportionate  influence.  It  is  argued,  that  our  posses- 
sion of  this  English  capital  gives  us  a  great  influence  over  the 
British  government.  If  this  reasoning  be  sound,  we  had  better 
revoke  the  interdiction  as  to  aliens  holding  land,  and  invite- 
foreigners  to  engross  the  whole  property,  real  and  personal,  of  the 
country.  We  had  better,  at  once,  exchange  the  condition  of 
independent  proprietors  for  that  of  stewards.  We  should  then  be 
able  to  govern  foreign  nations,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side.  But  let  us  put  aside  this  theory  and 
appeal  to  the  decisions  of  experience.  Go  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  see  what  has  been  achieved  for  us  there,  by  English- 
men holding  seven  tenths  of  the  capital  of  this  bank.  Has  it 
released  from  galling  and  ignominious  bondage  one  solitary  Amer- 
ican seaman,  bleeding  under  British  oppression  ?  Did  it  prevent 
the  unmanly  attack  upon  the  Chesapeake?  Did  it  arrest  the 
promulgation,  or  has  it  abrogated  the  orders  in  council  —  those 
orders  which  have  given  birth  to  a  new  era  in  commerce  ?  In  spite 
of  all  its  boasted  effect,  are  not  the  two  nations  brought  to  the  very 
brink  of  war?  Are  we  quite  sure,  that,  on  this  side  of  the  water, 
it  has  had  no  effect  favorable  to  British  interests.  It  has  often  been 
stated,  and  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  susceptible  of  strict 
proof,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  fact,  that  this  bank  exercised  its  influence 
in  support  of  Jay's  treaty;  and  may  it  not  have  contributed  to 
blunt  the  public  sentiment,  or  paralyse  the  efforts  of  this  nation 
against  British  aggression. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland  is  said  to  be  the  most  considerable 
stockholder  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  A  late  lord  chan- 
cellor of  England,  besides  other  noblemen,  was  a  large  stockholder. 
Suyjpose  the  prince  of  Essling,  the  duke  of  Cadore,  and  other 
French  dignitaries,  owned  seven  eighths  of  the  capital  of  this  bank, 
should  we  witness  the  same  exertions  (I  allude  not  to  any  made  in 
the  senate)  to  recharter  it  ?  So  far  from  it,  would  not  the  danger 
of  French  influence  be  resounded  throughout  the  nation? 

I  shafl,  therefore,  give  my  most  hearty  assent  to  the  motion  foi 
striking  out  the  first  section  of  the  bill. 


ON  THE  AUGMENTATION  OE  MILITAHY  EORCE. 


IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES, 
DECEMBER  31,  1811. 


[In  our  biographical  sketch,  we  have  mentioned,  that  Mr.  Clay,  having  left  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  in  ISl  1,  was  the  same  year  elected  to  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, where  he  took  his  seat,  and  was  chosen  speaker  of  that  body  on  the 
opening  of  the  session.  This  took  place  at  an  eventful  period  in  our  national  history. 
The  numerous  and  aggravated  wrongs  which  the  nation  had  sustained  and  endured  for 
years,  both  from  France  and  England,  but  more  especially  from  the  latter,  had  aroused 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  The  celebrated  orders  in  council,  the  impress- 
ment of  our  seamen,  and  the  right  of  searching  our  vessels,  claimed  and  exercised 
by  Great  Britain,  had  prepared  the  people  to  expect  that  some  decisive  steps  would 
be  taken  by  their  representatives  in  congress.  In  accordance  with  public  sentiment, 
president  Madison  transmitted,  November  fourth,  ISII,  a  message  to  congress,  recom 
mending  appropriate  measures  for  the  \iiidication  of  our  national  honor,  and  the 
redress  of  our  violated  rights.  The  political  parties,  however,  into  which  the  people 
were  divided,  differed  ^videly  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  our  foreign  relations. 
The  opposition  to  the  administration  numbered  many  eminent  men,  among  whom 
the  most  talented  and  troublesome  was  John  Randolph,  of  Virginia  ;  his  intellectual 
powers  at  this  juncture  being  in  full  force  and  vigor.  The  committee  on  foreign 
relations  proposed  an  immediate  increase  of  the  military  force,  and  accordingly  a  bill 
parsed,  to  raise  thirteen  additional  regiments  lor  the  public  service.  It  was  the 
consideration  of  this  measure,  which  induced  Mr.  Clay  to  address  the  house,  when  in 
cx)mmittee  of  the  whole,  as  follows.  ] 


Mr.  Clay  (the  speaker)  said,  thai  when  the  subject  of  this  bill 
was  before  the  house  in  the  abstract  form  of  a  resolution,  proposed 
by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  the 
house  to  discuss  it  whilst  he  was  in  the  chair.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  this  course  of  proceeding;  for  he  did  not  at  any  time 
wish  the  house,  from  considerations  personal  to  him,  to  depart 
from  that  mode  of  transacting  the  public  business  which  they 
thought  best.  He  merely  adverted  to  the  circumstance  as  an 
apology  for  the  trouble  he  was  about  to  give  the  committee.  He 
was  at  all  times  disposed  to  take  his  share  of  responsibility,  and 
under  this  impression,  he  felt  that  he  owed  it  to  his  constituents 
and  to  himself,  before  the  committee  I'ose,  to  submit  to  their  atten- 
tion a  few  observations. 

He  saw  with  regret  a  diversity  of  opinion  amongst  those  who 
had  the  happiness  generally  to  act  together,  in  relation  to  the 
quantum  of  force  proposed  to  be  raised.  For  his  part,  he  thought 
it  was  too  great  for  peace,  and  he  feared  too  small  for  war.     He 
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had  been  in  favor  of  the  number  recommended  by  the  senale,  and 
lie  would  ask  gentlemen,  who  had  preferred  lifteen  ihousund,  to  lake 
a  candid  and  dispassionate  view  of  the  subject.  It  was  adinitled,  en 
all  hands,  that  it  was  a  force  to  be  raised  for  the  purposes  of  war, 
and  to  be  kept  up  and  used  only  in  the  event  of  war.  It  was 
further  conceded,  that  its  principal  destinaiion  would  be  the 
[)rovinces  of  our  enemy.  By  the  bill  which  had  been  i)assed,  to 
complete  the  peace  establishment,  we  had  authorized  the  collection  of 
a  force  of  about  six  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  those  now  in  service, 
which,  with  the  twenty-five  thousand  provided  for  by  this  bill,  will 
give  an  aggregate  of  new  troops  of  thirty-one  thousand  men. 
Experience  in  military  afiairs,  has  shown,  that  when  any  given 
number  of  men  is  authori/.ed  to  be  raised,  you  must,  in  counting 
upon  the  effective  men  which  it  will  produce,  deduct  one  fourth  (n- 
one  third  for  desertion,  sickness,  and  other  incidents  to  which  raw 
troops  are  peculiarly  exposed.  In  measures  relating  to  war,  it  is 
wisest,  if  you  err  at  all,  to  err  on  the  side  of  the  largest  force,  and 
you  will  consequently  put  down  your  thirty-one  thousand  men 
at  not  more  than  an  efTective  force  in  the  field  of  about  twenty- 
one  thousand.  This,  with  tlie  four  thousand  now  in  service,  will 
amount  to  twenty-five  thousand  effective  men.  The  secretary  of 
war  has  stated,  in  his  report,  that,  for  the  single  purpose  of  manning 
your  forts  and  garrisons  on  the  sea-board,  twelve  thousand  and  six 
hundred  men  are  necessary.  Although  the  whole  of  that  number 
will  not  be  taken  from  the  twenty-five  thousand,  a  portion  of  it, 
probably,  will  be.  AVe  are  told,  that  in  Canada,  there  are  between 
seven  and  eight  thousand  regular  troops.  If  it  is  invaded,  the 
whole  of  that  force  will  be  concentrated  in  Quebec,  and  would 
you  attempt  that  almost  impregnable  fortress,  with  less  than  double 
the  force  of  the  besieged?  (Tcntlemen  who  calculate  upon  volun- 
teers as  a  substitute  for  regulars,  ought  not  to  deceive  themselves. 
No  man  appreciated  higher  than  he  did  the  spirit  of  the  country. 
But,  although  volunteers  were  admirably  adapted  to  the  first  opera- 
lions  of  the  war,  to  the  making  of  a  first  impression,  he  doubted 
their  fitness  for  a  regular  siege,  or  for  the  manning  and  garrisoning 
of  forts.  He  understood  it  was  a  rule  in  military  afl'airs,  i^ever  to 
leave  in  the  rear  a  place  of  any  strength  undefended.  Canada  is 
invaded;  the  upper  part  falls,  and  you  proceed  to  Quebec.  It  is 
true  there  would  be  no  European  army  behind  to  be  apprehended: 
but  the  people  of  the  country  might  rise  ;  and  he  warned  gentle- 
men who  imagined  that  the  affections  of  the  Canadians  were  with 
us,  against  trusting  too  confidently  on  such  a  calculation,  the  ba.jis 
of  which  was  treason.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  a  portion  of 
the  invading  army  would  be  distributed  in  the  upper  country,  after 
its  conquest,  amongst  the  places  susceptible  of  military  strength 
and  defence.  The  army,  considerably  reduced,  sets  itself  down 
before  Quebec      Suppose  it  falls.     Here  again  will  be  required  a 
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number  of  men  to  hold  and  defend  it.  And  if  the  war  be 
prosecnlcd  still  fm'ther,  and  the  lower  country  and  Halifax  be 
assailed,  he  conceived  it  obvious,  that  the  whole  force  of  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  would  not  be  too  great. 

The  dilTerence  between  those  who  were  for  fifteen  thousand,  and 
those  who  were  for  twenty-five  thousand  men,  appeared  to  him  to 
lesolve  itself  into  the  (inestion,  merely,  of  a  short  or  protracted  war; 
a  war  of  vigor,  or  a  war  of  languor  and  imbecility.  If  a  competent 
force  be  raised  in  the  first  instance,  the  war  on  the  conlinent  will 
be  speedily  terminated.  He  was  aware  that  it  might  still  rage  on 
'.he  ocean.  But  where  the  nation  could  act  with  unquestionable 
success,  he  was  in  favor  of  the  display  t)f  an  energy  correspondent 
to  the  feelings  and  spirit  of  the  country.  Suppose  one  third  of  the 
force  he  had  mentioned  (twenty-five  thousand  men)  could  reduce 
'.he  country,  say  in  three  years,  and  that  the  whole  could  accomplish 
the  same  object  in  one  year;  taking  into  view  the  greater  hazard 
of  the  repulsion  and  defeat  of  the  small  force,  and  every  other 
consideration,  do  not  wisdom  and  true  economy  equally  decide  in 
favor  of  the  larger  force,  and  thus  prevent  failure  in  consequence 
of  inadequate  means?  He  begged  gentlemen  to  recollect  the 
immense  extent  of  the  United  States;  our  vast  maritime  frontier, 
vulnerable  in  almost  all  its  parts  to  predatory  incursions,  and  he 
was  persuaded,  ihey  would  see  that  a  regular  force,  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  was  not  much  too  great  during  a  period  of  war,  if 
all  designs  of  invading  the  provinces  of  the  enemy  were  abandoned. 

Mr.  Clay  proceeded  next  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  force 
contemplated  by  the  bill.  It  was  a  regular  army,  enlisted  for  a 
limited  time,  raised  for  the  sole  purpose  of  war,  and  to  be  disbanded 
on  the  return  of  peace.  Against  this  army,  all  our  republican 
jealousies  and  apprehensions  are  attempted  to  be  excited.  He  was 
not  the  advocate  of  standing  armies ;  but  the  standing  armies 
which  excite  most  his  fears,  are  those  which  are  kept  up  in  time  of 
peace.  He  confessed,  he  did  not  perceive  any  real  som'ce  ol 
danger  in  a  military  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  in  the 
United  States,  provided  only  for  a  state  of  war,  even  supposing  it  to 
be  corrupted,  and  its  arms  turjied,  by  the  ambition  of  its  leaders, 
against  the  freedom  of  the  country.  He  saw  abundant  security 
against  the  success  of  any  such  treasonable  attempt.  The  diffusion 
of  political  information  amongst  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
constituted  a  powerful  safeguard.  The  American  character  has 
been  much  abused  by  Europeans,  whose  tourists,  whether  on 
horse  or  foot,  in  verse  and  prose,  have  united  in  depreciating  it.  It 
is  I  rue,  that  we  do  not  exhibit  as  many  signal  instances  of  scientific 
ai^quireiuent  in  this  country  as  are  furnished  in  the  old  world;  but 
hfi  believed  it  undeniable,  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
possessed  more  intelligence  than  any  other  people  on  the  globe. 
Such  a  jjcople,  consisting  of  upwards  of  seven  millions,  affording 
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a  physical  power  of  about  a  million  of  incn,  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  ardently  devoted  to  liberty,  could  not  be  subdued  by  an 
army  of  twenty-five  thousand  men.  The  wide  extent  of  country 
over  which  we  are  spread,  was  another  security.  In  other  countries, 
France  and  England,  for  example,  the  fall  ol'  Paris  or  London,  is 
the  fall  of  the  nation.  Here  are  no  such  dangerous  aggregations 
of  people.  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  Boslon,  and  every 
city  on  the  Atlantic,  might  be  subdued  by  an  usurper,  and  he  would 
have  made  but  a  small  advance  in  the  accomplishment  of  his 
purpose.  He  would  add  a  still  more  improbable  supposition,  that 
the  country  east  of  the  Allegany,  was  to  submit  to  the  ambition  of 
home  daring  chief,  and  he  insisted  that  the  liberty  of  the  union 
would  be  still  unconquered.  It  would  find  successful  support 
from  the  west.  We  are  not  only  in  the  situation  just  described,  but  a 
gi-eat  portion  of  the  militia  —  nearly  the  whole,  he  understood,  of 
that  of  Massachusetts  —  have  arms  in  their  hands;  and  he  trusted 
in  God,  that  that  great  object  would  be  persevered  in,  until  every 
man  in  the  nation  could  proudly  shoulder  the  musket,  which  was 
to  defend  his  country  and  himself.  A  people  having,  besides  the 
benefit  of  one  general  government,  other  local  governments  in  full 
operation,  capable  of  exerting  imd  commanding  great  portions  of 
the  physical  power,  all  of  wlixh  must  be  prostrated  before  our 
constitution  is  subverted.  Such  a  people  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
a  petty  contemptible  force  of  twenty-live  thousand  regulars. 

Mr.  Clay  proceeded,  more  |)articularly,  to  inquire  into  the  object 
of  the  force.  That  object  he  understood  distinctly  to  be  war,  and 
war  with  Great  Britain.  It  had  been  supposed,  by  some  gentle- 
men, improper  to  discuss  publicly  so  delicate  a  question.  He  did 
not  feel  the  impropriety.  It  was  a  subject  in  its  nature  incapable 
of  concealment.  Even  in  countries  where  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment were  conducted  by  a  single  ruler,  it  was  almost  impossible 
for  that  ruler  to  conceal  his  intentions  when  he  meditates  war. 
The  assembling  of  armies,  the  strengthening  of  posts;  all  the 
movements  preparatory  to  war,  and  which  it  is  impossible  to 
disguise,  unfolded  the  intentions  of  the  sovereign.  Does  Russia 
or  Fiance  intend  war,  the  intention  is  almost  invariably  known 
before  the  war  is  commenced.  If  congress  were  to  pass  a  law, 
witli  closed  doors,  for  raising  an  army  for  the  purpose  of  war,  its 
enlistment  and  organization,  which  could  not  be  done  in  secret, 
would  indicate  the  use  to  which  it  was  to  be  applied  ;  and  we 
camiot  suppose  England  would  be  so  blind,  as  not  to  see  that  she 
was  aimed  at.  Nor  could  she,  did  she  apprehend,  injure  us  more 
by  thus  knovvdng  our  purposes,  than  if  she  were  Icept  in  ignorance 
of  them.  She  may,  indeed,  anticipate  us,  and  commence  the  war. 
But  that  is  what  she  is  in  fact  doing,  and  she  can  add  but  little  to 
the  injury  which  she  is  inflicting.  If  she  choose  to  declare  war  in 
^orm,  let  her  do  so,  the  responsibility  will  be  with  her 
VOL.  I.  36 
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What  are  we  to  gain  by  the  war?  has  been  emphatically  asked. 
In  re}3ly,  he  would  ask,  what  are  we  not  to  lose  by  peace  ?  Com- 
merce, character,  a  nation's  best  treasure,  honor  I  If  pecuniary 
considerations  alone  are  to  govern,  there  is  sufficient  motive  for 
ihe  war.  Our  revenue  is  reduced,  by  the  operation  of  the  bellige- 
rent edicts,  to  about  six  millions  of  dollars,  according  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury's  report.  The  year  preceding  the  embargo 
it  was  sixteen.  Take  away  the  orders  in  council,  it  will  again 
mount  up  to  sixteen  millions.  By  continuing,  therefore,  in  peace, 
(if  the  mongrel  slate  in  which  we  are  deserve  that  denomination,) 
we  lose  annually  in  revenue  alone  ten  millions  of  dollars.  (?'eiitle- 
men  will  say,  repeal  the  law  of  non-importation.  He  contended, 
that,  if  the  United  Stales  were  capable  of  that  perfidy,  the  revenue 
would  not  be  restored  to  its  former  state,  the  orders  in  council 
continuing.  Without  an  export  trade,  which  ihose  orders  prevent, 
inevitable  ruin  would  ensue,  if  we  imported  as  freely  as  we  did 
prior  to  the  embargo.  A  nation  that  carries  on  an  import  trade, 
without  an  export  trade  to  support  it,  must,  in  the  end,  be  as 
certainly  bankrupt,  as  the  individual  would  be,  who  incurred  an 
aimual  expenditure  without  an  income. 

He  had  no  disposition  to  raagnily  or  dwell  upon  the  catalogue 
of  injuries  we  had  received  from  England.  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, overlook  the  impressment  of  our  seamen  —  an  aggression 
upon  which  he  never  reflected,  without  feelings  of  indignation, 
which  would  not  allow  him  appropriate  language  to  describe  its 
enormity.  Not  content  with  seizing  upon  ail  our  property  which 
falls  within  her  rapacious  grasp,  the  personal  rights  of  our  country- 
men—  rights  which  forever  ought  to  be  sacred — are  trampled 
upon  and  violated.  The  orders  in  council  were  pretended  to  have 
been  reluctantly  adopted,  as  a  measure  of  retaliation.  The  French 
decrees,  their  alleged  basis,  are  revoked.  England  resorts  to  the 
expedient  of  denying  the  fact  of  the  revocation,  and  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Fox  and  others,  suspends  judgment 
that  proof  may  be  adduced  to  it.  At  the  same  moment,  when  the 
British  ministry,  through  that  judge,  is  thus  affecting  to  conti'overt 
that  fact,  and  to  place  the  release  of  our  property  upon  its  estab- 
lishment, instructions  are  prepared  for  Mr.  Foster,  to  meet  at 
Washington  the  very  revocation  which  they  were  contesting.  And 
how  does  he  meet  it?  By  fulfilling  the  engagement  solemnly 
made  to  rescind  the  orders?  No,  sir;  but  by  demanding  that  we 
shall  secure  the  introduction,  into  the  continent,  of  British  manu- 
factures I 

England  is  said  to  be  fighting  for  the  world,  and  shall  we,  it  is 
asked,  attempt  to  weaken  her  exertions  ?  If,  indeed,  the  aim  of  the 
French  emperor  be  universal  dominion,  (and  he  was  willing  to 
allow  it  to  the  argument,)  how  much  nobler  a  cause  is  presented  to 
British    \alor!      But    how   is    her   philanthropic    purpose    to    be 
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achieved?  By  a  scrupulous  observance  of  the  riglils  of  others, 
by  respecting  that  code  of  public  law  wliich  she  professes  to 
vindicate,  and  by  abstaining  from  self-aggrandizement.  Then 
would  rihe  command  the  sympathies  of  the  world.  What  are  we 
required  to  do  by  those  who  would  engage  our  feelings  and  wishes 
in  her  behalf?  To  bear  the  actual  euRs  of  her  arrogance,  that  we 
may  escape  a  chimerical  French  subjugation!  We  are  invited, 
conjured,  to  drink  the  potion  of  British  poison,  actually  presenled 
to  our  lips,  that  we  may  avoid  the  imperial  dose  prepared  by 
perturbed  imaginations.  We  are  called  upon  to  submit  to  debase- 
ment, dishonor,  and  disgrace ;  to  bow  the  neck  to  royal  insolence, 
as  a  course  of  preparation  for  manly  resistance  to  gallic  invasion ! 
What  nation,  what  individual,  was  ever  taught,  in  the  schools  of 
ignoininious  submission,  these  patriotic  lessons  of  freedom  and 
independence?  Let  those  who  contend  for  this  humiliating 
doctrine,  read  its  refutation  in  the  history  of  the  very  man  against 
whose  insatiable  thirst  of  dominion  we  are  warned.  The  expe- 
rience of  desolated  Spain,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  is  worth  volumes. 
Did  she  find  her  repose  and  safety  in  subserviency  to  the  will  of 
that  man?  Had  she  boldly  stood  forth  and  repelled  the  first 
attempt  to  dictate  to  her  councils,  her  monarch  would  not  be  now 
a  miserable  captive  in  Marseilles.  Let  us  come  home  to  our  own 
history;  it  was  not  by  submission  that  our  fathers  achieved  our 
independence.  The  patriotic  wisdom  that  placed  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, under  that  canopy,  penetrated  the  designs  of  a  corru])t 
ministry,  and  nobly  fronted  encroachment  on  its  first  appearance. 
It  saw,  beyond  the  petty  taxes  with  which  it  commenced,  a  long 
train  of  oppressive  measures,  terminating  in  the  total  annihilation 
of  liberty,  and,  contemptible  as  they  were,  it  did  not  liesitate  to 
resist  them.  Take  the  experience  of  the  last  four  or  five  years, 
which  he  was  sorry  to  say  exhibited,  in  appearance,  at  least,  a 
different  kind  of  spirit.  He  did  not  wish  to  view  the  past,  further 
than  to  guide  us  for  the  future.  We  were  but  yesterday  contend- 
ing for  the  indirect  trade  ;  the  right  to  export  to  Europe  the  coffee 
and  sugar  of  the  AVest  Indies.  To-day  we  are  asserting  our  claim 
to  the  direct  trade;  the  right  to  export  our  cotton,  tolDacco,  and 
other  domestic  produce,  to  market.  Yield  this  point,  and  to-mor- 
row intercourse  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  between 
the  planters  on  James  river  and  Richmond,  will  be  interdicted. 
For,  sir,  the  career  of  encroachment  is  never  arrested  by  submis- 
sion. It  will  advance  while  there  remains  a  single  privilege  on 
which  it  can  operate.  Gentlemen  saiy,  that  this  government  is 
unfit  for  any  war,  but  a  war  of  invasion.  What,  is  it  not  equiva- 
lent to  invasion,  if  the  mouths  of  our  harbors  and  outlets  are 
blocked  up,  and  we  are  denied  egress  from  our  own  waters  ?  Or, 
when  the  burglar  is  at  our  door,  shall  we  bravely  sally  forth  and 
repel  his  felonious  entrance,  or  meanly  skulk  within  the  cells  of 
the  castle  '^ 
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He  contended,  that  the  real  cause  of  British  aggi'ession  was,  not 
to  distress  an  enemy,  but  to  destroy  a  rival.  A  comparative  view  of 
our  commerce  with  that  of  England  and  the  continent,  would  satisfy 
any  one  of  the  truth  of  this  remark.  Prior  to  the  embargo,  the 
balance  of  trade  between  this  country  and  England  was  between 
eleven  and  fift:en  millions  of  dollars  in  favor  of  England.  Our 
consumption  of  her  manufactures  was  annually  increasing,  and 
had  risen  to  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  We  exported  to  her 
what  she  most  wanted,  provisions  and  raw  materials  for  her 
manufactures,  and  received  in  return  what  she  was  most  desii'ous 
to  sell.  Our  exports  to  France,  Holland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  taking 
an  average  of  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  amounted  to  about 
twelve  million  dollars  of  domestic,  and  about  eighteen  million 
dollars  of  foreign  produce.  Our  imports  from  the  same  countries, 
amounted  to  about  twenty-five  million  dollars.  The  foreign  ])ro- 
duce  exported,  consisted  chiefly  of  luxuries,  from  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  trade,  the  balance  of  which  was  in  favor,  not 
of  France,  but  of  the  United  States,  was  not  of  very  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  enemy  of  England.  Would  she,  therefore,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  depriving  her  adversary  of  this  commerce,  relin- 
quish her  valuable  trade  with  this  country,  exhibiting  the  essential 
balance  in  her  favor ;  nay,  more,  hazard  the  peace  of  the  country  ? 
No,  sir ;  you  must  look  for  an  explanation  of  her  conduct  in  the 
jealousies  of  a  rival.  She  sickens  at  your  prosperity,  and  beholds, 
in  your  growth  —  your  sails  spread  on  every  ocean,  and  your 
numerous  seamen  —  the  foundations  of  a  power  which,  at  no  very 
distant  day,  is  to  make  her  tremble  for  her  naval  superiority.  He 
had  omitted  before  to  notice  the  loss  of  our  seamen,  if  we 
continued  in  our  present  situation.  What  would  become  of  the 
one  hundred  thousand  (for  he  understood  there  was  about  that 
number)  in  the  American  service  ?  Would  they  not  leave  us 
and  seek  employment  abroad,  perhaps  in  the  very  country  that 
injures  us  ? 

It  is  said,  that  the  effect  of  the  war  at  home,  will  be  a  change  of 
those  who  administer  the  goverinnent,  who  will  be  replaced  by 
others  that  will  make- a  disgraceful  peace.  He  did  not  believe  it. 
Not  a  man  in  the  nation  could  really  doubt  the  sincerity  with 
which  those  in  power  have  sought,  by  all  honorable  and  pacific 
means,  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  country.  When  the  people 
saw  exercised  towards  both  belligerents  the  utmost  impartiality; 
witnessed  the  same  equal  terms  tendered  to  both  ;  and  beheld  the 
government  successively  embracing  an  accommodation  with  each, 
in  exactly  the  same  spirit  of  amity,  he  was  fully  persuaded,  now 
that  war  was  the  only  alternative  left  to  us,  by  the  injustice  of  one 
of  the  powers,  that  the  support  and  confidence  of  the  people  would 
remain  undiminished.  He  was  one,  however,  who  was  prepared 
(and  he  would  not  believe  that  he  was  more  so  than  any  other 
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member  of  the  comiriittee)  to  inarch  on  in  tlie  road  of  his  duty,  at 
all  hazards.  What  I  shall  it  be  said,  that  our  amor  pair  ice  is  located 
at  these  desks;  that  we  pusillaniniously  cling  to  our  seats  here, 
rather  than  boldly  vindicate  the  most  inestimable  rights  of  the 
f;ountry?  Whilst  the  heroic  Daviess,  and  his  gallant  associates, 
exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  tTeacherous  savage  warfare,  are 
sacrificing  themselves  for  the  good  of  their  country,  shall  we 
shrink  from  our  duty? 

He  concluded,  by  hoping  that  his  remarks  had  tended  to  prove 
that  the  quantum  of  the  force  required  was  not  too  great,  that  in 
its  nature  it  was  free  from  the  objections  urged  against  it,  and  that 
the  object  of  its  application  was  one  imperiously  called  for  by  the 
present  peculiar  crisis. 


ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  THE  NAVY. 

IN   THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  22,   1812. 


[The  bill  making:  provisions  for  the  general  repair  and  increase  of  the  Navy, 
followed  the  preceding  measure  for  augmenting  the  army.  During  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  the  Navy  had  been  unpopular  with  the  democratic  party,  and  the 
policy  of  reducing  that  branch  of  the  national  force  had  been  pursued,  in  oppositio.n 
to  the  former  course,  adopted  by  the  administration  of  John  Adams.  Many  of  the 
democratic  supporters  of  Mr  Madison's  administration,  still  adhered  to  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Jefferson;  while  Mr.  Clay,  JMr.  Cheves,  and  other  members  of  that  party,  saw  the 
importance  of  sustaining  the  navy,  in  prospect  of  war.  Among  the  arguments  in 
opposition  to  the  bill,  now  introduced,  it  was  insisted  that  the  fitting  out  of  naval 
firmaments  would  require  a  pecuniary  expenditure  which  the  people  were  not 
prepared  to  meet.  The  bill  contained  a  section,  providing  for  new  frigates,  leaving  a 
blank  for  the  number.  Mr.  Cheves  (of  South  Carolina)  moved  to  fill  the  blank  with 
Im.  Mr.  Rhea  (of  Tennessee)  moved  to  strike  out  this  section  of  the  bill.  In 
committee  of  the  whole,  a  warm  debate  ensued.  Mr.  Clay,  in  the  following  speech 
sustained  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Cheves,  and  the  motion  to  strike  out  was  rejected 
by  a  vote  of  fifty-two  to  forty-seven.  An  appropriation  was  made,  and  the  Navy 
fitted  out  with  despatch.  The  result  is  known  by  the  naval  victories,  which,  in  less 
than  two  years,  crowned  this  riglit  arm  of  the  nation  with  glory,  and  gave  it  an 
enduring  popularity  with  the  people.] 


Mr.  Clay  (the  speaker)  rose  to  present  his  views  on  the  bill 
before  the  committee.  He  said,  as  he  did  not  precisely  agree  in 
opinion  with  any  gentleman  who  had  spoken,  he  should  take  the 
liberty  of  detaining  the  committee  a  few  moments,  while  he  offered 
to  their  attention  some  observations.  He  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  temper  and  ability  with  which  the  discussion  had  hitherto  been 
conducted.  It  was  honorable  to  the  house,  and,  he  trusted,  would 
continue  to  be  manifested  on  many  future  occasions. 

On  this  interesting  topic  a  diversity  of  opinion  has  existed, 
almost  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  government.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  attempts  made  to 
precipitate  the  nation  into  all  the  evils  of  naval  extravagance, 
which  ha.d  been  productive  of  so  much  mischief  in  other  countries; 
and,  on  the  other,  strongly  feeling  this  mischief,  there  has  existeci 
an  unreasonable  prejudice  against  providing  such  a  competent 
naval  protection,  for  our  commercial  and  maritime  rights,  as  ie 
demanded  by  their  importance,  and  ai  the  increased  resources  of 
Uie  country  amply  justify. 
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The  attention  of  congress  has  been  invited  to  this  subject  by  the 
piesident,  in  his  message,  delivered  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  wholly  neglected  by  the  chief  magistrate,  from 
th(^  critical  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  nature  of  the  rights 
proposed  to  be  vindicated,  it  must  have  pressed  itself  upon  our 
attention.  But,  said  Mr.  Clay,  the  presid(Mi1,  in  his  inessagCj 
observes :  '  your  attention  will,  of  course,  be  drawn  to  such 
provisions  on  the  subject  of  our  naval  force,  as  may  be  required 
for  the  service  to  which  it  is  best  adapted.  I  submit  to  congress 
the  seasonableness,  also,  of  an  authority  to  augment  the  stock  of 
such  materials  as  are  imperishable  in  th(;ir  nature,  or  may  not,  at 
once,  be  attainable?'  The  president,  by  this  recommendation, 
clearly  intimates  an  opinion,  that  the  naval  force  of  this  country  is 
capable  of  producing  effect;  and  the  propriety  of  laying  up 
imperishable  materials,  was  no  doubt  suggested  for  the  purpose 
of  making  additions  to  the  navy,  as  convenience  and  exigences 
might  direct. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Clay  a  little  extraordinary,  that  so  much,  as  it 
seemed  to  him,  unreasonable  jealousy,  should  exist  against  the 
naval  establishment.  If,  said  he,  we  look  back  to  the  period  of  the 
formation  of  the  constitution,  it  will  be  found  that  no  such  jealousy 
was  then  excited.  In  placing  the  physical  force  of  the  nation  at 
the  disposal  of  congress,  the  convention  manifested  much  greater 
apprehension  of  abuse  in  the  power  given  to  raise  armies,  than  in 
that  to  provide  a  navy.  In  reference  to  the  navy,  congress  is  put 
under  no  restrictions;  but  with  respect  to  the  army,  that  description 
of  force  which  has  been  so  often  employed  to  subvert  the  liberties 
of  mankind,  they  are  subjected  to  limitations  designed  to  prevent 
the  abuse  of  this  dangerous  power.  But  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  detain  the  committee,  by  a  discussion  on  the  comparative  utility 
and  safety  of  these  two  kinds  of  force.  He  would,  however,  be 
indulged  in  saying,  that  he  thought  gentlemen  had  wholly  failed  in 
maintaining"  tlie  position  they  had  assumed,  that  the  fall  of  mari- 
time powers  was  attributable  to  their  navies.  They  have  told  you, 
indeed,  that  Carthage,  Genoa,  Venice,  and  other  nations,  had 
navies,  and,  notwithstanding,  were  tinally  destroyed.  But  have 
they  shown,  by  a  train  of  argument,  that  their  overthrow  was,  in 
any  degree,  attributable  to  their  maritime  greatness?  Have  they 
attempted,  even,  to  show  that  there  exists  in  the  nature  of  this 
])ower  a  necessary  tendency  to  destroy  the  nation  using  it? 
Assertion  is  substituted  for  argument;  inferences  not  authorized 
l)y  historical  facts  are  arbitrarily  drawn;  things  wholly  unconnected 
with  each  other  are  associated  together;  a  very  logical  mode  of 
reasoning,  it  must  be  admitted!  In  the  same  way  he  could 
demonstrate  how  idle  and  absurd  our  attachments  are  to  freedom 
itself.  He  might  say,  for  examj)le,  that  Greece  and  Rome  had 
forms  of   free   government,  and  that  they  no   longer  exist;    and, 
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deducing  theiv  fall  from  their  devotion  to  liberty,  the  conclusion,  in 
favor  of  despotism,  would  very  satisfactorily  follow  I  He  demanded 
what  there  is  in  the  nature  and  construction  of  maritime  power, 
to  excite  the  fears  that  have  been  indulged?  Do  gentlemen  really 
apprehend,  that  a  body  of  seamen  will  abandon  their  proper 
clement,  and,  placing  themselves  under  an  aspiring  chief,  will 
erect  a  throne  to  his  ambition?  Will  they  deign  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  history,  and  learn  how  chimerical  are  their  apprehen- 
iiions? 

But  the  source  of  alarm  is  in  ourselves.  Gentlemen  fear,  that  if 
we  provide  a  marine,  it  will  produce  collisions  with  foreign  nations ; 
plunge  us  into  war,  and  ultimately  overturn  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  Sir,  if  you  wish  to  avoid  foreign  collision,  you  had 
better  abandon  the  ocean ;  surrender  all  your  commerce;  give  up 
all  your  prosperity.  It  is  the  thing  protected,  not  the  instrument 
of  protection,  that  involves  you  in  war.  Commerce  engenders 
collision,  collision  war,  and  war,  the  argument  supposes,  leads  to 
despotism.  Would  the  counsels  of  that  statesman  be  deemed 
wise,  who  would  recommend  that  the  nation  should  be  unarmed  ; 
that  the  art  of  war,  the  martial  spirit,  and  martial  exercises,  should 
be  prohibited;  who  should  declare,  in  the  language  of  Othello,  that 
the  nation  must  bid  farewell  to  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill 
trump,  the  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  fife,  and  all  the 
pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war;  and  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  should  be  taughl,  that  national  happiness  was 
to  be  found  in  perpetual  peace  alone?  No,  sir.  And  yet,  every 
argumicnt  in  favor  of  a  power  of  protection  on  land,  applies,  in 
some  degree,  to  a  power  of  protection  on  the  sea.  Undoubtedly 
a  commerce  void  of  naval  protection  is  more  exposed  to  rapacity 
than  a  guarded  commerce;  and  if  we  wish  lo  invite  the  conlinu- 
ance  of  the  old,  or  the  enactment  of  new  edicts,  let  "ns  refrain  from 
all  exertion  upon  that  element  where  we  must  operate,  and  where, 
in  the  end,  they  must  be  resisted. 

For  his  part  (Mr.  Clay  said)  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be 
alarmed  by  those  apprehensions  of  maritime  power,  which 
appeared  to  agitate  other  gentlemen.  In  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment he  beheld  abundant  security  against  abuse.  He  would  be 
unwilling  to  tax  the  land  to  support  the  rights  of  the  sea,  and  was 
for  drawing  from  the  sea  itself,  the  resources  wilit  w'lich  its 
violated  freedom  should  at  all  times  be  vindicated.  Whilst  this 
principle  is  adhered  to,  there  will  be  no  danger  of  running  inio  the 
folly  and  extravagance  which  so  much  alarms  genllein(>n  ;  and 
whenever  it  is  abandoned  —  whenever  congress  shall  lay  burden- 
some taxes,  to  augment  the  navy  beyond  what  may  be  authorized 
by  the  increased  wealth,  and  demanded  by  the  exigences,  of  the 
country,  the  people  will  interpose,  and,  removing  iheir  unworthy  re- 
presentatives, apply  the  appropriate  corrective.   Mr.  Clay,  then,  could 
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not  see  any  just  ground  of  dread  in  the  nature  of  naval  power. 
It  was,  on  the  contrary,  free  from  the  evils  attendant  upon  standijig 
armies.  And  the  genius  of  our  institutions  —  the  great  represen- 
tative principle,  in  the  practical  enjoyment  of  which  we  are  so 
eminently  distinguished  —  afllbrded  the  best  guarantee  against  the 
ambition  and  wasteful  extravagance  of  government.  Wliat  mar- 
itime sircnglh  is  it  expedient  to  provide  for  the  United  States?  In 
considering  this  subject,  three  different  degrees  of  naval  power  pre- 
sent themselves.  In  the  first  place,  such  a  force  as  would  be  capa- 
ble of  contending  with  that  which  any  other  nation  is  able  to  bring 
on  the  ocean  —  a  force  that,  boldly  scouring  every  sea,  would  chal- 
lenge to  combat  the  fleets  of  other  powers,  however  great.  He 
admitted  it  was  impossible  at  this  time,  ))erhaps  it  never  would  be 
desirable,  for  this  country  to  establish  so  extensive  a  navy.  Indeed, 
he  should  consider  it  as  madness  in  the  extreme  in  this  government 
to  attempt  to  provide  a  iiavy  able  to  cope  with  the  fleets  of  Great 
Britain,  wherever  they  ought  be  met. 

The  next  species  of  naval  power  to  which  he  would  advert,  is 
that  Avhich,  without  adventuring  into  distant  seas,  and  keeping 
generally  in  our  own  harbors,  and  on  our  coasts,  would  be  compe- 
tent to  beat  off  any  squadron  which  might  be  attempted  to  be 
permanently  stationed  in  our  waters.  His  friends  from  South 
Carolina  (Messrs.  Cheves  and  Lowndes)  had  satisfactorily  shown, 
that,  to  effect  this  object,  a  force  equivalent  only  to  one  third  of  that 
which  the  maintenance  of  such  a  squadron  must  require,  would  be 
sufficient:  that  if,  for  example,  England  should  determine  to  station 
permanently  upon  our  coast  a  squadron  of  twelve  ships  of  the 
line,  it  would  require  for  this  service  thirty-six  ships  of  the  line; 
one  third  in  port,  repairing,  one  third  on  the  passage,  and  one  third 
on  the  station.  But  that  is  a  force  wdiich  it  has  been  shown  that 
even  England,  with  her  boasted  navy,  could  not  spare  for  the 
American  service,  whilst  she  is  engaged  in  the  present  contest. 
Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  force  as  he 
had  described  ;  that  is,  twelve  ships  of  the  line  and  fifteen  or  twenty 
frigates,  provided  for  the  Unhed  States;  but  he  admitted  that  it 
was  unattainable  in  the  present  situation  of  the  linances  of  the 
country.  He  contended,  however,  that  it  was  such  as  congress 
ought  to  set  about  providing;  and  he  hoped,  in  less  than  ten  years, 
to  see  it  actually  established.  He  was  far  from  surveying  the  vast 
maritime  power  of  Great  Britain,  with  the  desponding  eye  with 
which  other  genllemen  beheld  it.  He  could  not  allow  himself  to 
be  discouraged  at  a  prosjiect  of  even  her  thousand  ships.  This 
country  only  rtniuired  resolution,  and  a  proper  exertion  of  its 
immense  resources,  to  command  respect,  and  to  vindicate  every 
essential  right.  When  we  consider  our  remoteness  from  Europe, 
the  expense,  difficulty,  and  perils,  to  which  any  squadron  would 
be  exposed,  while  stationed  off  our  coasts,  he  entertained  no  doubt 
VOL.  I.  37 
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thai  the  force  to  which  he  referred,  would  insure  the  command  of 
onr  own  seas.  Such  a  force  would  avail  itself  of  our  extensive 
sea-board  and  numerous  harbors,  every  where  affording  asylums 
to  wliich  it  could  safely  retire  from  a  superior  fleet,  or  Irom  which 
it  could  issue,  for  the  purpose  of  annoyance.  To  the  opinion  of 
his  colleague  (Mr.  M'Kee),  who  appeared  to  tliink  that  it  was  in 
vain  for  us  to  make  any  struggle  on  the  ocean,  he  would  oppose 
the  sentiments  of  his  distinguished  connection,  the  lieroic  Daviess, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  read  certain 
parts  of  a  work,  written  by  colonel  Daviess,  in  which  the  author 
attempts  to  show,  that,  as  the  aggressions  upon  our  commerce  were 
not  committed  by  fleets,  but  by  single  vessels,  they  could,  in  the 
same  manner,  be  best  retaliated;  that  the  force  of  about  twenty  or 
thirty  frigates,  would  be  capable  of  indicting  great  injury  on 
English  commerce,  by  picking  up  stragglers,  cuUiiig  off  convoys, 
and  seizing  upon  every  moment  of  supineness;  and  that  such  a 
force,  with  our  seaports  and  harbors  well  fortitied,  and  aided  by 
privateers,  would  be  really  formidable,  and  would  annoy  the  British 
navy  and  commerce,  just  as  the  French  army  was  assailed  in 
Egypt,  the  Persian  army  in  Scythia,  and  the  Roman  army  in 
Parihia.] 

The  third  description  of  force,  worthy  of  consideration,  is,  that 
which  would  be  able  to  prevent  any  single  vessel,  of  whatever 
metal,  from  endangering  our  whole  coasting  trade,  blocking  up  our 
harbors,  and  laying  under  contribution  our  cities  —  a  force  compe- 
tent to  pu!iish  the  insolence  of  the  commander  of  any  single  ship, 
and  to  preserve  in  our  own  jurisdiction,  the  inviolability  of  our 
peace  and  our  laws.  A  force  of  this  kind  is  entirely  within  the 
compass  of  our  means,  at  this  tinie.  Is  there  a  reflecting  man  in 
the  nation,  who  would  not  charge  congress  with  a  culpable  neglect 
of  its  duty,  if,  for  the  want  of  such  a  force,  a  single  ship  were  to 
bombard  one  of  our  cities !  Would  not  every  honorable  member 
of  the  committee  inflict  on  himself  the  bitterest  reproaches,  if,  by 
failing  to  make  an  inconsiderable  addition  to  our  little  gallant 
navy,  a  single  British  vessel  should  place  New  York  under  contri- 
bution! Yes,  sir,  when  the  city  is  in  flames,  its  wretched  inhabi- 
tants begin  to  repent  of  their  neglect,  in  not  providing  engines  and 
water-buckets.  U,  said  Mi\  Clay,  we  are  not  able  to  meet  the 
wolves  of  the  forest,  shall  v.^e  put  up  with  the  barking  impudence 
of  every  petty  cur  that  trips  across  our  way?  Because  we  cannot 
guard  against  every  possible  danger,  shall  we  provide  against 
none?  He  hoped  not.  He  had  hardly  expected  that  the  instruct- 
ing but  humiliating  lesson,  was  so  soon  to  be  forgotten,  which 
was  taught  us  in  the  murder  of  Pierce,  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  the  insult  offered  in  the  very  harbor  of  Charleston, 
which  the  brave  old  fellow  who  commanded  the  fort  in  vain 
endeavored  to  chastise.     It  was  a  rule  with  IMr.  Clay,  when  acting 
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either  in  a  public  or  private  character,  to  attempt  nothing  more  than 
wliat  there  existed  a  prospect  of  accomplishing.  He  was  therefore 
not  in  favor  of  entering  into  any  mad  projects  on  this  subject,  but 
for  deliberately  and  resolutely  pursuing  what  he  believed  to  be 
within  the  power  of  goyernraent.  Gentlemen  refer  to  the  period 
of  1798,  and  wc  are  reminded  of  the  principles  maintained  by  the 
opposition  at  that  time.  He  had  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of 
that  opposition.  The  naval  schemes  of  that  day  were  premature, 
not  warranted  by  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  were  contem- 
})lated  for  an  unnecessary  war,  into  which  the  nation  was  about  to 
be  plunged.  He  always  admired  and  approved  the  ;?eal  and 
ability  with  which  that  opposition  was  conducted,  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  now  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  But  the  state 
of  things  is  totally  altered.  What  was  folly  in  1798,  may  be 
wisdom  now.  At  that  time,  we  had  a  revenue  only  of  about  six 
millions.  Our  reveiuie  now,  upon  a  supposition  that  commerce  is 
restored,  is  about  sixteen  millions.  The  population  of  the  country, 
too,  is  greatly  increased,  nearly  doubled,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
nation  is  perhaps  tripled.  Whilst  our  ability  to  construct  a  navy  is 
thus  enhanced,  the  necessary  maritime  protection  is  proportionably 
augmented.  Independent  of  the  extension  of  our  commerce, 
since  the  year  1798,  we  have  had  an  addition  of  more  than  five 
hundred  miles  to  our  coast,  from  the  bay  of  Perdido  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Sabine  —  a  weak  and  defenceless  accession,  requiring,  more 
than  any  other  part  of  our  maritime  frontier,  the  protecting  arm  of 
government. 

The  groundless  imputation,  that  those  who  were  friendly  to  a 
navy,  were  espousing  a  principle  inimical  to  freedom,  should  not 
terrify  him.  He  was  not  ashamed  when  in  such  company  as  the 
illustrious  author  of  the  notes  on  Virginia,  whose  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  a  navy,  contained  in  that  work,  contribuled  to  the  forma- 
tion of  his  own.  But  the  principle  of  a  navy,  Mr.  Clay  contended, 
was  no  longer  open  to  controversy.  It  was  decided  when  Mr, 
Jefferson  came  into  power.  With  all  the  prejudices  against  a  navy, 
wiiich  are  alleged  by  some  to  have  been  then  brought  into  the 
administration,  with  rpany  honest  prejudices,  he  admitted,  the 
rash  attempt  was  not  made  to  destroy  the  establishment.  It  was 
reduced  to  only  what  was  supposed  to  be  within  the  financial 
capacity  of  the  country.  If,  ten  years  ago,  when  all  those  preju- 
dices were  to  be  com  batted,  even  in  time  of  peace,  it  was  deemed 
proper,  by  the  then  administration,  to  retain  in  service  ten  frigates, 
he  put  it  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  now,  when  we  are 
on  the  eve  of  a  war,  and  talving  intoN'iew  the  actual  growth  of  the 
country,  and  the  acquisition  of  our  coast  on  the  Gult  of  Mexico, 
we  ought  not  to  add  to  the  establishment. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  had  hitherto  alluded  more  particularly  to  the 
exposed  situation  of  certain  parts  of  the  Atlantic,  frontier      Whilst 
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he  felt  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  New  York,  ami 
other  cities  on  the  coast,  he  would  be  pardoned  by  the  committee, 
for  referring  to  the  interests  of  that  section  of  the  union  from  which 
lie  came.  If,  said  he,  there  be  a  point  more  than  any  other  in  the 
United  States,  demanding  the  aid  of  naval  protection,  that  point  is 
ihe  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  What  is  the  population  of  the 
western  country,  dependent  on  this  single  outlet  for  its  surplus 
productions?  Kentucky,  according  to  the  last  enumeration,  has 
lour  hundred  and  six  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven ;  Tennes- 
see, two  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-seven ;  and  Ohio,  two  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty.  And  when  the  population  of  the  western 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  territories  wliich  are 
drained  by  the  Mississippi  or  its  waters,  is  added,  it  will  form  an 
aggregate  equal  to  about  one  fifth  of  the  whole  population  of  the 
United  States,  resting  all  their  commercial  hopes  upon  this  solitary 
vent  I  The  bulky  articles  of  which  their  surplus  productions 
consist,  can  be  transported  in  no  other  way.  They  will  not  bear  the 
expense  of  a  carriage  up  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee,  and  across  the 
mountains,  and  the  circuitous  voyage  of  the  lakes  is  out  of  the 
question.  Whilst  most  other  states  have  the  option  of  numerous 
outlets,  so  that,  if  one  be  closed,  resort  can  be  had  to  others,  this 
vast  population  has  no  ahernative.  Close  the  mouth  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  their  export  trade  is  annihilated.  He  called  the 
attention  of  his  western  friends,  especially  his  worthy  Kentucky 
friends,  (from  whom  he  felt  himself,  with  regret,  constrained  to 
differ  on  this  occasion,)  to  the  state  of  the  public  feeling  in  that 
quarter,  whilst  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  withheld  by 
Sixain  ;  and  to  the  still  more  recent  period,  when  the  right  of  depot 
was  violated.  The  whole  country  was  in  commotion,  and,  at  the 
nod  of  government,  would  have  fallen  on  Baton  Rouge  and  New 
Orleans,  and  punished  the  treachery  of  a  perfidious  government. 
Abandon  all  idea  of  protecting,  by  maritime  force,  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi,  and  we  shall  have  the  recurrence  of  many  similar 
scenes.  We  shall  hold  the  inestimable  right  of  the  navigation  of 
that  river,  by  the  most  precarious  tenure.  The  whole  commerce 
of  the  Mississippi  —  a  commerce  that  is  destined  to  be  the  richest 
that  was  ever  borne  by  a  single  streami  —  is  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
a  single  ship,  lying  off  the  Balizel  Again  ;  the  convulsions  of  the 
new  world,  still  more,  perhaps,  than  those  of  Europe,  challenge 
our  attention.  Whether  the  ancient  dynasty  of  Spain  is  still  to  be 
upheld  or  subverted,  is  extremely  uncertain,  if  the  bonds  connecting 
Ihe  parent  country  with  her  colonies,  are  not  for  ever  broken.  What 
is  1o  become  of  Cuba  ?  Will  it  assert  independence,  or  remain 
the  province  of  some  European  power?  In  either  case,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  western  country,  which  must  pass  almost  within  gun- 
shot of  the  Moro  Castle,  is  exposed  to  danger.     It  was  not,  however, 
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of  Cuba  he  was  afraid.  He  wished  her  independeuL  Biit  sup- 
pose England  gets  possession  of  that  valuable  island.  With  C'uba 
on  the  south,  and  Halifax  on  the  north  —  and  the  consequent 
means  of  favoring  or  annoying  commerce,  of  particular  sections  of 
the  country  —  he  asked,  if  the  most  sanguine  amongst  us  u'ould 
not  tremble  for  the  integrity  of  the  union?  If,  along  with  Cuba, 
Great  Britain  should  acquire  East  Florida,  she  will  have  the;  abso- 
lute command  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Can  gentlemen,  particularly 
gentlemen  from  the  western  country,  contemplate  such  possible, 
nay,  probable,  events,  without  desiring  to  see  at  least  the  com- 
mencement of  such  a  naval  establishment  as  would  efiectualiy 
protect  the  Mississippi  ?  He  entreated  them  to  turn  iheir  attention 
to  the  defenceless  situation  of  the  Orleans  TeiTitoiy,  and  to  the 
nature  of  its  population.  It  is  known,  that,  whilst  under  the  Span- 
ish government,  they  experienced  the  benefit  of  naval  security. 
Satisfy  them,  that,  under  the  government  of  the  Unijed  States,  they 
will  enjoy  less  protection,  and  you  disclose  the  most  fatal  secret. 

The  general  government  receives  annually,  for  the  public  lands, 
about  six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  One  of  the  sources  whence 
the  western  people  raise  this  sum,  is  the  exportation  of  the  surplus 
productions  of  that  country.  Shut  up  the  Mississippi,  and  this 
source  is,  in  a  great  measure,  dried  up.  But  suppose  this  govern- 
ment to  look  upon  the  occlusion  of  the  Mississippi,  wiihoul 
making  an  effort  on  that  element,  where  alone  it  could  be  made  suc- 
cessfully, to  remove  the  blockading  force,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to 
be  vigorously  pressing  payment  for  the  public  lands ;  he  shuddered 
at  the  consequences.  Deep-rooted  as  he  knew  the  affections  of 
the  western  people  to  be  to  the  union,  (and  he  would  not  admit 
their  patriotism  to  be  surpassed  by  any  other  quarter  of  the  country,) 
if  such  a  state  of  things  were  to  last  any  considerable  time,  he 
should  seriously  apprehend  a  withdrawal  of  their  confidence.  Nov, 
sir,  could  we  derive  any  apology  for  the  failure  to  afford  this  pro- 
tection, from  the  want  of  the  materials  for  naval  architecture.  On 
the  contrary,  all  the  articles  entering  into  the  construction  of  a 
navy — iron,  hemp,  timber,  pitch  —  abound  in  the  gi'eatest  quantities 
on  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  Kentucky  alone,  he  had  no 
doubt,  raised  hemp  enough  the  last  year  for  the  whole  consump- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

If,  as  he  conceived,  gentlemen  had  been  unsuccessful  in  showing 
that  the  downfall  of  maritime  nations  was  ascribable  to  their  navies, 
ihey  have  been  more  fortunate  in  showing,  by  the  instances  to 
which  they  had  referred,  that,  without  a  marine,  no  foreign  com- 
merce could  exist  to  any  extent.  It  is  the  appropriate,  the  natural 
(if  the  term  may  be  allowed)  connection  of  foreign  commerce. 
The  shepherd  and  his  faithful  dog,  are  not  more  necessary  to  guard 
the  flocks,  that  browse  and  gambol  on  the  neighboring  mountain. 
He   considered   the   prosperity  of  foreign   commerce   indissc^lubly 
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allied  to  marine  pov.'cr.  Neglect  to  provide  the  one,  and  you  must 
abandon  the  other.  Suppose  the  expected  war  with  England  is 
couimenced,  you  enter  and  subjugate  Canada,  and  she  still  refuses 
to  do  you  justice ;  what  other  possible  mode  will  remain  to 
operate  on  the  enemy,  but  upon  that  element  where  alone  you  can 
tiK-n  come  in  contact  with  him  ?  And  if  you  do  not  prepare  to 
protect  there  your  own  commerce,  and  lo  assail  his,  will  he  not 
sweep  from  the  ocean  every  vessel  bearing  your  flag,  and  destroy 
even  the  coasting  trade  ?  But,  from  the  arguments  of  gendemen, 
it  would  seem  to  be  questioned,  if  foreign  connnerce  is  worth  the 
kind  of  protection  insisted  upon.  What  is  this  foreign  conmierce, 
that  has  suddenly  become  so  inconsiderable  ?  It  has,  with  very 
trifling  aid  from  other  sources,  defrayed  the  expenses  of  govern- 
ment, ever  since  the  adojilion  of  the  present  constitution  ;  main- 
tained an  expensive  and  successful  war  with"^  the  Indians ;  a  war 
with  the  Barbary  powers;  a  quasi  war  with  France;  sustained  the 
charges  of  suppressing  two  insurrections,  and  extinguishing 
upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  the  ])ublic  debt.  In  revenue,  it 
has,  since  the  year  17S9,  yielded  one  hundred  and  ninely-one 
millions  of  dollars.  During  the  first  four  years  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  government,  the  revenue  averaged  only  about 
two  millions  annually  ;  during  a  subsequent  period,  of  four  years, 
it  rose  to  an  average  of  fifteen  mihions,  annually,  or  became 
equivalent  to  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
at  an  interest  of  six  per  centum  per  annum.  And  if  our  commerce 
is  reestablished,  it  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  net  a  sum  for  which 
we  are  scarcely  furnished  with  figures,  in  arithmetic.  Taking  the 
average  of  the  last  nine  years,  (comprehending,  of  course,  the 
season  of  the  embargo,)  our  exports  average  upwards  of  thirty- 
seven  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  more 
than  six  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  at  six  per  centum  interest; 
all  of  which  must  be  lost  in  the  event  of  a  destruction  of  foreign 
commerce.  In  the  abandonment  of  that  commerce,  is  also  involved 
the  sacrifice  of  our  brave  tars,  who  have  engaged  in  the  pursuit, 
from  which  they  derive  subsistence  and  support,  under  the  confi- 
dence that  government  would  afibrd  them  that  just  protection 
which  is  due  to  all.  They  will  be  driven  into  foreign  employment, 
for  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  they  will  renounce  their  habits  of  life. 
The  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  so  strongly  depicted  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mitchel),  is  dillused  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  a  passion  as  unconquerable  as  any  with  which 
nature  has  endowed  us.  You  may  attempt,  indeed,  to  regulate, 
but  you  cannot  destroy  it.  It  exhibits  itself  as  well  on  the  waters 
of  the  western  country,  as  dh  the  waters  and  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Ml*.  Clay  had  heard  of  a  vessel,  built  at  Pittsburg,  having  crossed 
tlie  Atlantic  and  entered  an  European  port  (he  believed  tliat  of 
Leghorn).     The   master  of  the  vessel  laid   his   papers   before  the 
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proper  custom-house  officer,  which,  of  course,  stated  the  j)lace  of 
her  departure.  The  officer  boldly  denied  the  existence  of  any  such 
American  port  as  Pittsburg,  and  threatened  a  seizure  of  the  vessel, 
as  being  furnished  with  forged  papers.  Tlie  affiighled  master 
procured  a  map  of  the  United  States,  and,  pointing  out  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  took  the  officer  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  traced 
(he  course  of  the  Mississippi  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  conducling  him  still  a  thousand  miles 
higher,  to  the  junction  of  the  Allegany  and  Monongahela, — 
there,  he  exclaimed,  stands  Pittsburg,  the  port  from  which  I  sailed  I 
The  custom-house  officer,  prior  to  the  production  of  this  evidence, 
would  have  as  soon  believed  that  the  vessel  had  performed  a 
voyage  from  the  moon. 

In  delivering  the  sentiments  he  had  expressed,  Mr.  Clay  consid- 
ered himself  as  conforming  to  a  sacred  constitutional  duty.  When 
the  power  to  provide  a  navy  was  confided  to  congress,  it  must  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  convention  to  submit  only  to  the  discretion 
of  that  body,  the  period  when  that  power  should  be  exercised. 
That  period  had,  in  his  opinion,  arrived,  at  least  for  making  a 
respectable  beginning.  And  whilst  he  thus  discharged  what  he 
conceived  to  be  his  duty,  he  derived  great  pleasure  from  the  reflec- 
tion, that  he  was  supporting  a  measure  calculated  to  impart 
additional  strength  to  our  happy  union.  Diversified  as  are  the 
interests  of  its  various  parts,  how  admirably  do  they  harmonize 
and  blend  together  I  We  have  only  to  make  a  proper  use  of  the 
bounties  spread  before  us,  to  render  us  prosperous  and  powerful. 
Such  a  navy  as  he  had  contended  for,  will  form  a  new  bond  of 
connection  between  the  states,  concentrating  their  hopes,  their 
interests,  and  their  affections. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES.  JANUARY  S,  1S13. 


f  On  the  ei!i:h1fenth  of  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  by  congress  against  Great  Britain, 
and  the  next  session  of  congress  commenced  in  November,  1812,  when  the  president, 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  two  houses,  gave  a  sketch  of  the  events  which  had 
transpired  during  the  recess.  The  military  operations  on  the  frontier  had  resulted,  at 
first,  in  a  series  of  unexpected  and  disgraceful  disasters  to  our  arms.  Amidst  all 
discouragements,  Mr.  Clay  was  the  leader,  and  the  life  and  soul  of  the  administration 
party  in  the  house.  His  early  biographer  says  of  him  :  '  he  moved  in  majesty,  for 
he  moved  in  strength.  No  difficulties  could  weary  or  withstand  his  energies.  Like 
the  Carthagenian  chief  in  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  he  kept  his  place  in  front  of  his 
comrades,  pulling  aside,  with  a  giant  effort,  every  obstacle  that  opjiosed  his  progress, 
applauding  the  foremost  of  his  followers,  and  rousing  those  who  lingered,  by  words 
of  encouragement  or  reproach,  till  he  succeeded  in  putting  them  upon  a  moral 
eminence,  from  which  they  could  look  dov^'n  upon  the  region  where  their  prowess 
was  to  meet  with  its  long  expected  reward.' 

Among  the  first  measures  proposed  at  this  session  of  congress,  to  raise  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  and  retrieve  the  fortunes  of  war,  made  gloomy  by  the  disasters  upon  the 
frontier,  was  a  bill  to  increase  the  army,  by  raising  twenty  additional  regiments.  In 
support  of  this  bill,  and  on  the  merits  of  the  war,  as  well  as  in  reply  to  the  arguments 
of  the  opposition  members,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
in  the  following  speech.  ] 


Mr.  Clay  (the  speaker)  said  he  was  gratified  yesterday  by  the 
recommitment  of  this  bill  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  from 
two  considerations ;  one,  since  it  aflbrded  him  a  slight  relaxation 
from  a  most  fatiguing  situation  ;  and  the  other,  because  it  furnished 
him  with  an  opportunity  of  presenting  to  the  committee  his  senti- 
ments, upon  the  important  topics  which  had  been  mingled  in  the 
debate.  He  regretted,  however,  that  the  necessity  under  which  the 
chairman  had  been  placed,  of  putting  the  question,*  precluded  the 
opportunity  he  had  wished  to  enjoy,  of  rendering  more  acceptable 
to  the  committee  any  thing  he  might  have  to  offer  on  the  interest- 
ing points,  on  which  it  was  his  duty  to  touch.  Unprepared,  how- 
ever, as  he  was,  to  speak  on  this  day,  of  which  he  was  the  more 
sensible  from  the  ill  state  of  his  health,  he  would  solicit  the 
attention  of  the  committee  for  a  few  moments. 

I  was  a  little  astonished,  I  confess,  said  Mr.  Clay,  when  I  found 
this   bill   permitted  to  pass    silently  through  the  committee  of  the 

*  The  chairman  had  risen  to  put  the  question,  which  would   have  cut  Mr.  Chy 
iifffrom  the  opportunity  of  speaking,  by  carrying  the  bill  to  the  house. — Edilor 
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whole,  and  not  selected  until  the  moment  when  the  question  was 
10  be  j3ut  for  its  third  reading,  as  the  subject  on  which  gentlemen 
in  the  opposition  chose  to  lay  before  the  house  their  views  of  the 
interesting  attitude  in  which  the  nation  stands.  It  did  appear  to 
me,  that  the  loan  bill,  which  will  soon  come  before  us,  would  ha^fe 
afforded  a  much  more  proper  occasion,  it  being  more  essentia],  as 
providing  the  ways  and  means  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 
But  the  gentlemen  had  the  right  of  selection,  and  having  exercised 
it,  no  matter  how  improperly,  1  am  gratified,  whatever  I  may  think 
of  the  character  of  some  part  of  the  debate,  at  the  latitude  in  which, 
for  once,  they  have  been  indulged.  I  claim  only,  in  return,  of 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  and  of  the  committee,  a 
like  indulgence  in  expressing  my  sentiments,  with  the  same 
unrestrained  freedom.  Perhaps,  in  the  course  of  the  remarks, 
which  I  may  feel  myself  called  upon  to  make,  gentlemen  may 
apprehend,  that  they  assume  too  harsh  an  aspect ;  but  I  have  only 
now  to  say,  that  1  shall  speak  of  parties,  measures,  and  things,  as 
they  strike  my  moral  sense,  protesting  against  the  imputation  of 
any  intention,  on  my  part,  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  g'enf/emen. 
Considering  the  situation  in  which  this  country  is  now  placed  — 
a  state  of  actual  wiw  with  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  on 
the  earth  —  it  may  not  be  useless  to  take  a  view  of  the  past,  and 
of  the  various  parties  which  have  at  different  times  appeared  in 
this  country,  and  to  attend  to  the  manner  by  which  we  have  been 
driven  from  a  peaceful  posture,  to  our  present  warlike  attitude. 
Such  an  inquiry  may  assist  in  guiding  us  to  that  result,  an  hon- 
orable peace,  which  must  be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  friend  to 
America.  The  course  of  that  opposition,  by  which  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government  had  been  unremittingly  impeded  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  was  singular,  and,  I  believe,  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  any  country.  It  has  been  alike  the  duty  and  the  interest 
of  the  administration  to  preserve  peace.  It  was  their  duty,  because 
it  is  necessary  to  the  growth  of  an  infant  people,  to  their  genius,  and  to 
their  habits.  It  was  their  interest,  because  a  change  of  the  condition 
of  the  nation,  brings  along  with  it  a  danger  of  the  loss  of  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  The  administration  has  not  been  forgetful  of 
these  solemn  obligations.  No  art  has  been  left  unessayed,  no  experi- 
ment, promising  a  favorable  result,  left  untried,  to  maintain  the 
peaceful  relations  of  the  country.  When,  some  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  the  affairs  of  the  nation  assumed  a  threatening  aspect,  a  par- 
tial non-importation  was  adopted.  As  they  grew  more  alarming, 
an  embargo  was  imposed.  It  would  have  accomplished  its  pur- 
pose, but  it  was  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  conciliation.  Vain 
and  fruitless  attempt  to  propitiate!  Then  came  along  non-inter- 
course; and  a  general  non-importation  followed  in  the  train.  In 
the  mean  time,  any  indications  of  a  return  to  the  public  law  and 
the  path  of  justice,  on  the  part  of  either  belligerent,  are  seized  upon 
VOL.  I.  38 
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with  avidity  by  the  administration.  The  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Erskinc  is  concluded.  It  is  first  applauded,  and  then  censured  by 
the  opposition.  No  matter  with  what  unfeigned  sincerity,  with 
what  real  effort,  the  administration  cultivates  peace,  tie  opposition 
insists,  that  it  alone  is  culpable  for  every  breach  that  is  made  between 
the  two  countries.  Because  the  i:>resident  thought  proper,  in  ac' 
cepting  the  proffered  reparation  for  the  attack  on  a  national  vessel, 
to  intimate,  that  it  would  have  better  coi^iported  with  the  justice  of" 
the  king  (anil  who  does  not  think  so?)  to  pun.ish  the  offending 
officer,  the  opposition,  entering  into  the  royal  feelings,  sees,  in  that 
imaginary  insuh,  abundant  cause  for  rejecting  Mr.  Erskine's  ar- 
rangement. On  another  occasion,  you  cannot  have  I'orgotten  the 
hyj)ocritical  ingenuity  which  they  displayed,  to  divest  Mi\  Jackson's 
correspondence  of  a  premeditated  insult  to  lliis  country.  If  gen- 
tlemen would  only  reserve  for  their  own  government,  half  the 
sensibility  which  is  indulged  for  that  of  Great  Britain,  they  would 
find  much  less  to  condemn.  Restriction  after  restriction  has  been 
tried;  negotiation  has  been  resorted  to,  until  further  negotiation 
would  have  been  disgraceful.  Vriiilst  these  peaceful  experiments 
are  undergoing  a  trial,  what  is  the  conduct  of  the  opposition  ? 
They  are  the  cham{)ions  of  war — the  |:roud  —  llie  spirited  —  the 
sole  repository  of  the  nation's  honor — the  men  of  exclusive  vigor 
and  energy.  The  administration,  on  the  contrary,  is  weak,  feeble, 
and  pusillanimous  —  'incapable  of  being  kicked  into  a  Vv^ar.'  The 
maxim,  'not  a  cent  for  tribute,  millions  for  defence,'  is  loudly  pro- 
claimed. Is  the  administration  for  negotiation?  The  opposition 
is  tired,  sick,  disgusted  with  negotiation.  They  want  to  draw  the 
sword,  and  avenge  the  nation's  wrongs.  When,  however,  foreign 
nations,  perhaps  emboldened  by  the  very  opposition  here  made, 
refuse  to  listen  to  the  amicable  appeals,  which  have  been  repeated 
and  reiterated  by  the  administration,  to  their  justice  and  to  their 
interest — when,  in  fact,  war  with  one  of  them  has  become  identi- 
fied with  our  independence  and  our  sovereignty,  and  to  abstain 
from  it  was  no  longer  possible,  behold  the  opposition  veering  round 
■  and  becoming  the  friends  of  peace  and  commerce.  They  tell  you 
of  the  calamities  of  war,  its  tragical  events,  the  squandering  away 
of  your  resources,  the  waste  of  the  public  treasure,  and  the  spilling  of 
innocent  blood.  '  Gorgon s,  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire.'  They  tell 
you,  that  honor  is  an  illusion!  Now,  we  see  them  exhibiting  the 
terrific  forms  of  tlie  roaring  king  of  the  forest.  Now,  the  meekness 
and  humility  of  the  lamb!  They  are  for  war  and  no  restrictions, 
vviien  the  administration  is  for  peace.  They  are  for  peace  and 
restrictions,  when  the  administration  is  for  war.  You  find  thein, 
sir,  tacking  with  every  gale,  displaying  the  colors  of  every  party, 
and  of  all  nations,  steady  only  in  one  unalterable  purpose  —  to 
steer,  if  possible,  into  the  haven  of  power. 

During  all  this  time,  the  parasites  of  opposition  do  not  fail,  by 
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cunning  sarcasm,  or  sly  inuendo,  to  throw  out  the  idea  of  Frencih 
influence,  which  is  known  to  be  false,  which  ought  to  be  met  in 
one  manner  only,  and  that  is  by  the  lie  direct.  The  administration 
of  this  coiinlry  devoted  to  foreign  influence  I  The  administration 
of  this  country  subservient  to  France  I  Great  God  I  what  a 
charge'  how  is  it  so  inliuenced?  Hy  what  ligament,  on  what 
basis,  t>u  what  possible  foundation  does  it  rest?  Is  it  similarity  of 
language?  No  I  we  speak  difterent  tongues,  we  spealc  the  English 
language.  On  the  resemblance  of  our  laws?  No  I  the  sources 
of  our  jurisprudence  spring  from  another  and  a  different  country. 
On  commercial  intercourse  ?  No  I  we  have  comparatively  none 
with  France.  Is  it  from  the  correspondence  in  the  genius  of  the 
two  governments ?  No!  here  alone  is  the  liberty  of  man  secure 
from  the  inexorable  despotism,  which,  every  where  else,  tram])les  it 
under  foot.  Where,  then,  is  the  ground  of  such  an  inlluence? 
But,  sir,  I  am  insulting  you  by  arguing  on  such  a  subject.  Yet, 
preposterous  and  ridiculous  as  the  insinuation  is,  it  is  ])roj)agated 
with  so  much  industry,  that  there  are  persons  found  foolish  and 
credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  You  will,  no  doubt,  think  it 
incredible,  (but  I  have  nevertheless  been  told  it  is  a  fact,)  that  an 
honorable  member  of  this  house,  now  in  my  eye,  recently  lost  his 
election  by  the  circulation  of  a  silly  story  in  his  district,  that  he  was 
the  tirst  cousin  of  the  emperor  Napoleon.  The  proof  of  the  charge 
rested  on  the  statement  of  facts,  which  was  undoubtedly  true. 
The  gentleman  in  question,  it  was  alleged,  had  married  a  connec- 
tion of  the  lady  of  the  President  of  the  United  Slates,  who  was  the 
intimate  friend  of  Thomas  Jefierson,  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  some  years  ago,  \vas  in  the  habit  of  wearing  red 
French  breeches.  Now,  taking  these  premises  as  es'ablished,  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  too  good  a  logician  not  to  see  that  the  conclu- 
sion necessarily  follows  I 

Throughout  the  period  he  had  been  speaking  of,  the  opposition 
has  been  distinguished,  amidst  all  its  veerings  and  changes,  by 
another  inHexible  feature  —  the  application  to  Bonaparte  of  every 
vile  and  opprobious  epithet  our  language,  copious  as  it  is  in  terms 
of  vituperation,  affords.  He  has  been  compared  to  every  hideous 
monster,  and  beast,  from  that  mentioned  in  the  Revelations,  down 
to  the  most  insignificant  quadruped.  Pie  has  been  called  the 
scourge  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of  Europe,  the  great  robber,  the 
iniidel,  the  modern  Attila,  and  heaven  knows  by  what  other 
names.  Really,  gentlemen  remind  me  of  an  obscure  lady,  in  a 
city  not  very  far  oH",  who  also  took  it  into  her  head,  in  conversatioa 
with  an  accomplished  French  gentleman,  to  talk  of  the  affau's  of 
Europe.  She,  too,  spoke  of  the  destruction  of  the  balance  of 
power;  stormed  and  raged  about  the  insatiable  ambition  of  the 
emperor ;  called  him  the  curse  of  mankind,  the  destroyer  of 
Europe.     The  Frenchman  listened  to  her  with  perfect  patience, 
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and  when  she  had  ceased,  said  to  her,  with  ineffable  politeness, 
'niadame,  it  would  give  my  master,  the  emperor,  infinite  pain,  if 
he  knew  how  hardly  you  thought  of  him.'  Sir,  gentlemen  appear 
to  me  to  J'org';t,  that  they  stand  on  American  soil;  that  they  are  not 
in  the  British  house  of  commons,  but  in  the  chamber  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States ;  that  we  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  Europe,  the  partition  of  territory  and  sover- 
eignty there,  except  so  far  as  these  things  affect  the  interests  of  our 
own  country.  Gentlemen  transform  themselves  into  the  Burkes, 
Chathams,  and  Pitts,  of  another  country,  and  forgetting,  from  iionest 
zeal,  the  interests  of  America,  engage  with  European  sensibility  in 
the  discussion  of  European  interests.  If  gentlemen  ask  me, 
whether  I  do  not  view  with  regret  and  horror  the  concenti-ation  of 
such  vast  power  in  the  hands  of  Bonaparte,  I  reply,  that  I  do.  I 
regret  to  see  the  emperor  of  China  holding  such  iumiense  sway 
over  the  fortunes  of  millions  of  our  species.  I  regret  to  see  Great 
Britain  possessing  so  uncontrolled  a  command  over  all  the  waters 
of  our  globe.  If  1  had  the  ability  to  distribute  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  their  several  portions  of  power  and  of  sovereignty,  I 
would  say,  that  Holland  should  be  resuscitated,  and  given  the 
weight  she  enjoyed  in  the  days  of  her  De  Witts.  I  would  confine 
France  within  her  natural  boundaries,  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Rhine,  and  make  her  a  secondary  naval  power  only.  I  would 
abridge  ihe  British  maritime  power,  raise  Prussia  and  Austria  to 
their  original  condition,  and  preserve  the  integi^ity  of  the  empire 
of  Russia.  But  these  are  speculations.  I  look  at  the  political 
transactions  of  Europe,  with  the  single  exception  of  their  possible 
bearing  upon  us,  as  I  do  at  the  history  of  other  countries,  or  other 
times.  I  do  not  survey  them  with  half  the  interest  that  I  do  the 
movements  in  South  America.  Our  political  relation  with  them 
is  much  less  important  than  it  is  supposed  to  be.  I  have  no  fears 
of  French  or  English  subjugation.  If  we  are  united  we  are 
too  powerful  for  the  mightiest  nation  in  Europe,  or  all  Europe  com- 
bined. If  we  are  separated  and  torn  asunder,  we  shall  become  an 
easy  prey  to  the  weakest  of  them.  In  the  latter  dreadful  contin- 
gency, our  country  will  not  be  worth  preserving. 

Next  to  the  notice  which  the  opposition  has  found  itself  called 
upon  to  bestow  upon  the  French  emperor,  a  distinguished  citizen 
of  Virginia,  formerly  president  of  the  United  States,  has  never  for 
a  moment  failed  to  receive  their  kindest  and  most  respectful  atten- 
tion. An  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Quincy,) 
of  whom  I  am  sorry  to  say,  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  in  the 
course  of  my  remarks,  to  take  some  notice,  has  alluded  to  him  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  Neither  his  retirement  from  public  office, 
his  eminent  services,  nor  his  advanced  age,  can  exempt  this  patriot 
from  the  coarse  assaults  of  party  malevolence.  No,  sir,  in  1801,  he 
snatched  from  the  rude  hand  of  usurpation  the  violated    constitu- 
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ticn  of  his  country,  and  lliat  is  his  crime.  He  preserved  that  instru- 
ment, in  I'orm,  and  substance,  and  spirit,  a  precious  inheritance  for 
generations  to  come,  and  for  this  he  can  never  be  forgiven.  How 
vain  and  impotent  is  party  rage,  directed  against  such  a  man  !  He 
is  not  more  elevated  by  his  lofty  residence,  upon  the  summit  of  his 
own  favorite  mountain,  than  he  is  lifted,  by  the  serenity  of  his 
mind,  and  the  consciousness  of  a  well-spent  life,  above  the  malig- 
nant passions  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  day.  No !  his  own  beloved 
Monticello  is  not  more  moved  by  the  storms  that  beat  against  its 
«sides,  than  is  this  illustrious  man,  by  the  bowlings  of  the  whole 
British  pack,  set  loose  from  the  Essex  kennel  I  When  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  have  been  compelled  to  allude,  shall  have  mingled 
his  dust  with  that  of  his  abused  ancestors,  when  he  shall  have 
been  consigned  to  oblivion,  or,  if  he  lives  at  all,  shall  live  only  in 
the  treasonable  annals  of  a  certain  junto,  the  name  of  Jefferson 
^vill  be  hailed  with  gratitude,  his  memory  honored  and  cherished 
as  the  second  founder  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  the  period 
of  his  administration  will  be  looked  back  to,  as  one  of  the  happiest 
and  brightest  epochs  of  American  history^  —  an  oasis  in  the 
midst  of  a  sandy  desert.  But  I  beg  the  gentleman's  pardon ;  he 
has  indeed  secured  to  himself  a  more  imperishable  fame  than  I 
had  supposed;  I  think  it  was  about  four  years  ago  that  he  submit- 
ted to  the  house  of  representatives,  an  initiative  proposition  for  an 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  house  condescended  to  con- 
sider it.  The  gentleman  debated  it  with  his  usual  temper,  modera- 
tion, and  urbanUjj.  The  house  decided  upon  it  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  and,  although  the  gentleman  had  some  how  obtained  a 
second,  the  final  vote  stood,  one  for,  and  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen against  the  proposition  ! 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
administration  and  the  opposition;  it  is  in  a  sacred  regard  for 
personal  liberty.  When  out  of  power,  my  political  friends  condemn- 
ed the  surrender  of  Jonathan  Robbins;  they  opposed  the  violation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  the  sedition  law;  they  opposed  the 
more  insidious  attack  upon  the  freedom  of  the  person,  under  the 
imposing  garb  of  an  alien  law.  The  party  now  in  opposition,  then 
in  power,  advocated  the  sacrifice  of  the  unhappy  Robbins,  and 
passed  those  two  laws.  True  to  our  principles,  we  are  now 
sti'uggling  for  the  liberty  of  our  seamen  against  foreign  oppression. 
True  to  theirs,  they  oppose  a  war  undertaken  for  this  object.  They 
have  indeed  lately  affected  a  tender  solicitude  for  the  libertier  of 
the  people,  and  talk  of  the  danger  of  standing  armies,  and  ihe 
burden  of  taxes.  But  it  must  be  evident  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
tliat  they  speak  in  a  foreign  idiom.  Their  brogue  evinces  that  it  is 
not  their  vernacular  tongue.     What !  the  opposition,  who,  in  1798 

*  This  prediction  is  already  beginning  to  be  realized. — Editor 
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and  1799j  could  raise  a  useless  army  to  fight  an  enemy  three 
thousand  miles  distant  from  us,  alarmed  at  the  existence  of  one 
raised  for  a  known  and  specified  object  —  the  attack  of  the 
adjoining  provinces  of  the  enemy.  What!  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  assisted  by  his  vote  to  raise  the  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand,  alarmed  at  the  danger  of  our  liberties  from 
this  very  army ! 

But,  sir,  I  must  speak  of  another  subject,  which  I  never  think  of 
but  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  awe.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  in  im.itation  of  some  of  his  predecessors  of  1799,  has 
entertained  us  with  a  picture  of  cabinet  plots,  presidential  plots,  and 
all  sorts  of  plots,  which  have  been  engendered  by  the  diseased  state 
of  the  gentleman's  imagination.  I  wish,  sir,  that  another  plot,  of  a 
much  more  serious  and  alarming  character  —  a  plot  that  aims  at 
the  dismemberment  of  our  union  —  had  only  the  same  imaginary 
existence.  But  no  man,  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  tone  of 
certain  prints,  and  to  transactions  in  a  particular  quarter  of  the 
union,  for  several  years  past,  can  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a 
plot.  It  was  far,  very  far  from  my  intention  to  charge  the  opposi- 
tion with  such  a  design.  No,  I  believe  them  generally  incapable 
of  it.  But  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  some,  who  have  been  unwor- 
thily associated  with  them  in  the  quarter  of  the  union  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  gentleman  cannot  have  forgotten  his  own 
sentiment,  uttered  even  on  lite  floor  of  this  house,  'peaceably  if 
we  can,  forcibly  if  we  must,'  nearly  at  the  very  time  Henry's 
mission  to  Boston  was  undertaken.  The  flagitiousness  of  that 
embassy  had  been  attempted  to  be  concealed,  by  directing  the 
public  attention  to  the  price  which,  the  gentleman  says,  v/as  given 
for  the  disclosure.  As  if  any  price  could  change  the  atrociousness 
of  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  or  could  extenuate,  in 
the  slightest  degree,  the  offence  of  those  citizens,  who  entertained 
and  deliberated  upon  a  proposition  so  infamoLis  and  unnatural! 
There  was  a  most  remarkable  coincidence  between  some  of  the 
things  which  that  man  states,  and  certain  events  in  the  quarter 
alluded  to.  In  the  contingency  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that  the  neutrality  and  eventual  separation  of  that 
section  of  the  union  was  to  be  brought  about.  How,  sir,  has  it 
happened,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  that  British  officers  in 
Canada  have  asserted  to  American  officers,  that  this  very  neutrality 
would  take  place  ?  That  they  have  so  asserted  can  be  established 
beyond  controversy.  The  project  is  not  brought  forward  openly, 
with  a  direct  avowal  of  the  intention.  No,  the  stock  of  gootl  sense 
and  patriotism  in  that  portion  of  the  country  is  too  great  to  be 
undisguisedly  encountered.  It  is  assailed  from  the  masked  batte- 
ries of  friendship,  of  peace  and  commerce,  on  the  one  side,  and  by 
the  groundless  imputation  of  opposite  propensities,  on  the  other. 
The  affections  of  the  people,  there,  are  gi-adually  to  be  undrnmined. 
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The  project  is  suggested  or  withdrawn ;  the  diabolical  dramatis 
personcs,  in  this  criminal  tragedy,  make  their  appearance  or  exit,  as 
the  audience,  to  whom  they  address  themselves,  applaud,  or 
coiidtnnn.  I  was  astonished,  sir,  in  reading  lately  a  letter,  or 
pretended  letter,  published  in  a  prominent  print  in  that  quarter,  and 
written,  not  in  the  fervor  of  parly  zeal,  but  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, to  find  that  the  writer  afl'ected  to  reason  about  a  separation, 
and  attempted  to  demonstrate  its  advantages  to  the  difler(,'nt  portions 
of  the  union ;  dei)loring  the  existence  now  of  what  he  terms 
prejudices  against  it,  but  hoping  for  the  arrival  of  the  period  when 
they  shall  be  eradicated.  But,  sir,  I  ^vill  quit  this  unpleasant 
subject;  I  will  turn  from  one,  whom  no  sense  of  decency  or 
propriety  could  restrain  from  soiling  the  carpet  on  which  he  treads,^ 
to  gentlemen,  who  have  not  forgotten  v^^hat  is  due  to  themselves,  to 
the  place  in  which  we  are  assembled,  or  to  those  by  whom  they  are 
opposed.  The  gentlemen  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson), 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin),  and  from  New  York  (Mr. Bleeker), 
have,  with  their  usual  decorum,  contended  that  the  war  would  not 
have  been  declared,  had  it  not  been  for  the  duplicity  of  France,  in 
withholding  an  authentic  instrument,  repealing  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  ;  that  upon  the  exhibition  of  such  an  instrument, 
the  revocation  of  the  orders  in  council  took  place;  that  this  main 
cause  of  the  Avar,  but  for  which  it  would  not  have  been  declared, 
being  removed,  the  administration  ought  to  seek  for  the  restoration 
of  peace ;  and  that,  upon  its  sijicerely  doing  so,  terms  compatible 
with  the  honor  and  interest  of  this  country  might  be  obtained.  It 
is  my  purpose,  said  Mr.  Clay,  to  examine,  first,  into  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  war  was  declared;  secondly,  into  the  causes  of 
continuing  it ;  and,  lastly,  into  the  means  which  have  been  taken, 
or  ouglit  to  be  taken,  to  procure  peace ;  but,  sir,  I  am  really  so 
exhausted,  that,  little  as  I  am  in  the  habit  of  asking  of  the  house  an 
indulgence  of  this  kind,  I  feel  I  must  trespass  on  their  goodness. 

[  Here  Mr.  Clay  sat  doAvn.  Mr.  Newton  moved,  that  the  com- 
mittee rise,  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again,  which  was 
done.     On  the  next  day  he  proceeded.  ] 

I  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  part  of  the  debate,  to 
which  this  bill  has  given  rise,  has  been  attended  by  circumstances 
much  to  be  regretted,  not  usual  in  this  house,  and  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  there  will  };e  no  repetition.  The  gentleman  from  Boston 
had  so  absolved  himself  from  every  rule  of  decorum  and  propriety, 
had  so  outraged  all  decency,  that  I  have  found  it  impossible  to 
suppress  the  feelings  excited  on  the  occasion.  His  colleague,  whom 
T  have  the  honor  to  follow,  (Mr.  Wheaton,)  whatever  else  he  mighl 

^  It  is  due  1o  Mr.  Clay  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  most  ofrensi\e  expressions  used  by 
Mr.  Quincy,  an  expression  which  produced  disgust  on  all  sides  of  the  house,  has  been 
omitted  in  that  gentleman's  reported  speech,  which  in  other  respects  has  been  much 
softened.  —  Editor. 
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not  have  proved,  in  his  very  learned,  ingenious,  and  original 
exposition  of  the  powers  of  this  government  —  an  exposition  in 
which  he  has  sought,  where  nobody  before  him  has,  and  nobody 
afler  him  will  look,  for  a  grant  of  our  powers,  I  mean  the  preamble 
lo  the  constitution — has  clearly  shown,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
\.  ho  heard  liim,  that  the  power  of  defensive  ^var  is  conferred.  I 
(■•l;..im  the  benefit  of  a  similar  principle,  in  behalf  of  my  political 
friends,  against  the  gentlemen  from  Boston.  I  demand  only  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  repulsion.  No  one  is  more  anxious  than  I 
am  to  preserve  the  dignity  and  the  freedom  of  debate;  no  member 
is  more  responsible  for  it^  abuse,  and,  if,  on  this  occasion,  its  just 
limits  have  been  violated,  let  him,  who  has  been  the  unprovoked 
aggressor,  appropriate  to  himself,  exclusively,  the  consequences. 

I  omitted  yesterday,  sir,  when  speaking  of  a  delicate  and  pain- 
ful subject,  to  notice  a  powerful  engine  which  the  conspirators 
against  the  integrity  of  the  union  employ,  to  effect  their  nefarious 
purposes ;  I  mean  southern  influence.  The  true  friend  to  his 
country,  knowing  that  our  constitution  was  the  work  of  compro- 
mise, in  which  interests  apparently  conflicting  were  attempted  to 
be  reconciled,  aims  to  extinguish  or  allay  prejudices.  But  this 
patriotic  exertion  does  not  suit  the  views  of  those,  who  are  urged 
on  by  diabolical  ambition.  They  find  it  convenient,  to  imagine  the 
existence  of  certain  improper  influences,  and  to  propagate  with  their 
utmost  industry  a  belief  of  them.  Hence  ihe  idea  of  southern 
preponderance,  A^irginia  influence,  the  yoking  of  the  respectable 
yeomanry  of  the  north  with  negro  slaves  to  the  car  of  southern 
nabobs.  If  Virginia  really  cherished  a  reprehensible  ambition,  an 
aim  to  monopolize  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  country,  how  was 
such  a  purpose  to  be  accomplished  ?  Virginia,  alone,  cannot  elect 
a  president,  whose  elevation  depends  upon  a  pkirality  of  electoral 
votes,  and  a  consequent  concurrence  of  many  states.  Would 
Vermont,  disinterested  Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  independent 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana,  all  consent  lo  be- 
come the  tools  of  inordinate  ambition?  But  the  ])resent  incumbent 
was  designated  to  the  office  before  his  predecessor  had  retired.  How? 
By  public  sentiment;  public  sentiment,  which  grew  out  of  his 
known  virtues,  his  illustrious  services,  and  his  distinguished  abilities. 
Would  the  gentleman  crush  this  public  sentiment  ?  —  is  he  prepared 
to  admit,  that  he  would  arrest  the  progress  of  opinion  ? 

The  war  was  declared,  because  Great  Britain  arrogated  to 
herself  the  pretension  of  regulating  our  foreign  trade,  under  the 
delusive  name  of  retaliatory  orders  in  council  —  a  pretension  by 
which  she  undertook  to  proclaim  to  American  enterprise,  '  thus 
far  shah  thou  go,  and  no  further'  —  orders  which  she  refused  to 
revoke,  after  the  alleged  cause  of  their  enactment  had  ceased  ; 
because  she  persisted  in  the  practice  of  impressing  Ameilcan 
seamen ;  because  she  had  instigated  the  Indians  to  commit  hostili- 
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ries  against  us  ;  and  because  she  refused  indemnity  for  her  past 
injuries  upon  our  commerce.  I  throw  out  of  the  question  other 
wrongs.  The  war  in  fact  was  announced,  on  our  part,  to  meet  the 
war  which  she  was  waging  on  her  part.  So  undeniable  were  the 
causes  of  the  war,  so  ])owcrfuIly  did  they  address  themsel  .-es  to  the 
feelings  of  the  wliole  American  people,  that  when  the  bill  was 
pending  before  this  house,  gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  although 
provoked  to  debate,  would  not,  or  could  not,  utter  on(^  syllable 
against  it.  It  is  true,  they  wrapped  themselves  up  in  sullen  silence, 
pretending  they  did  not  choose  to  debate  such  a  question  in  secret 
session.  Whilst  speaking  of  the  proceedings  on  that  occasion,  ! 
beg  to  be  permitted  to  advert  to  another  fact  which  transpired; 
an  impoTtant  fact,  material  for  the  nation  to  know,  and  which  1 
have  often  regretted  had  not  been  spread  upon  onr  journals.  My 
honorable  colleague  (Mr.  M'Kee)  moved,  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  to  comprehend  France  in  the  war ;  and  when  the  question 
was  taken  upon  the  proposition,  there  appeared  but  ten  votes  in 
support  of  it,  of  whom,  seven  belonged  to  this  side  of  the  house, 
and  three  only  to  the  other  I  It  is  said,  that  we  were  inveigled  into 
the  war  by  the  perfidy  of  France ;  and  that,  had  she  furnished  the 
document  in  time,  which  was  first  published  in  England,  in  May 
last,  it  would  have  been  prevented.  I  will  concede  to  gentlemen, 
every  thing  they  ask  about  the  injustice  of  France  towards  this 
country.  I  wish  to  God,  that  our  ability  was  equal  to  our  disposi- 
tion, to  make  her  feel  the  sense  that  we  entertain  of  that  injustice. 
The  manner  of  the  publication  of  the  paper  in  question,  was, 
undoubtedly,  extremely  exceptionable.  But  I  maintain,  that,  had  it 
made  its  appearance  earlier,  it  would  not  have  had  the  effect  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  proof  lies  in  the  unequivocal  declarations  of  the 
British  government.  I  will  trouble  you,  sir,  with  going  no  further 
back  than  to  the  letters  of  the  British  minister,  addressed  to  the 
secretary  of  state,  just  before  the  expiration  of  his  diplomatic 
functions.  It  will  be  recollected  by  the  committee,  that  he  exhib- 
ited to  this  government  a  despatch,  from  lord  Castlereagh,  in  which 
the  principle  was  distinctly  avowed,  that,  to  produce  the  effect  of  a 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council,  the  French  decrees  must  be  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  revoked  as  to  all  the  world,  and  not  as  to 
America  alone.  A  copy  of  that  despatch  was  demanded  of  him, 
and  he  very  awkwardly  evaded  it.  But  on  the  tenth  of  June,  after 
the  bill  declaring  war  had  actually  passed  this  house,  and  was 
pending  before  the  senate,  (and  which,  I  have  no  doubt,  was 
known  to  him,)  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  he  says:  'I  have  no 
hesitation,  sir,  in  saying,  that  Great  Britain,  as  the  case  has  hitherto 
stood,  never  did,  nor  never  could,  engage,  without  the  greatest 
injustice  to  herself  and  her  allies,  as  well  as  to  other  neutral  nations, 
to  repeal  her  orders  as  affecting  America  alone,  leaving  them  in 
force  against  other  states,  upon  condition  that  France  would 
VOL.  r.  39 
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except,  singly  and  specially,  America  from  the  operation  of  her 
decrees.'  On  the  fourteenth  of  the  same  month,  the  bill  still 
pending  before  the  senate,  he  repeats  :  '  I  will  now  say,  that  I  feel 
entirely  authorized  to  assure  you,  that  if  you  can,  at  any  time, 
produce  a  fidl  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as 
you  have  a  right  to  demand  it,  in  your  character  of  a  neutral  nation, 
and  that  it  be  disengaged  from  any  question  concerning  our 
'Maritime  rights,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  you  with  a  revocation 
C'['  the  orders  in  council.  Previously  to  your  producing  such  an 
instrument,  which  I  am  sorry  to  see  you  regard  as  unnecessary, 
you  cannot  expect  of  us  to  give  up  our  orders  in  council.'  Thus, 
sir,  you  see,  that  the  British  government  would  not  be  content  with 
a  repeal  of  the  French  decrees,  as  to  us  only.  But  the  French 
paper  in  question  was  such  a  repeal.  It  could  not,  therefore,  satisfy 
the  British  government.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  indaced  that 
government,  had  it  been  earlier  promulgated,  to  .cpeal  the -orders 
in  council.  It  could  not,  therefore,  have  averted  the  war.  The 
withholding  of  it  did  not  occasion  the  war,  and  the  promulgation 
of  it_  would  not  have  prevented  the  war.  But  gentlemen  have 
contended,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  did  produce  a  repeal  of  the 
orders  in  council.  This  I  deny.  After  it  made  its  appearance  in 
England,  it  was  declared  by  one  of  the  British  ministry,  in  parlia- 
ment, not  to  be  satisfactory.  And  all  the, world  knows,  that  the 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  resulted  from  the  inquiry,  reluctandy 
acceded  to  by  the  ministry,  into  the  effect  upon  their  manufactur- 
ing establishments,  of  our  non-importation  law,  or  to  the  warlike 
attitude  assumed  by  this  government,  or  to  both.  But  it  is  said, 
that  the  orders  in  council  are  withdrawn,  no  matter  from  what 
cause;  and  that  having  been  the  sole  motive  for  declaring  the  war, 
the  relations  of  peace  ought  to  be  restored.  This  brings  me  to 
the  examination  of  the  grounds  for  continuing  the  present  hostili- 
ties between  this  country  and  Great  Britain. 

I  am  far  from  acknowledging,  that,  had  the  orders  in  council 
been  repealed,  as  they  have  been,  before  the  war  was  declared,  the 
declaration  of  hostilities  would  of  course  have  been  prevented. 
In  a  body  so  numerous  as  this  is,  from  which  the  declaration 
emanated,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  \vith  any  degree  of  certainty*, 
what  would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  repeal.  Each  member 
must  answer  for  himself.  As  to  myself,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  I  iiave  always  considered  the  impressment  of  American 
seamtm  as  much  the  most  serious  aggression.  But,  sir,  how  have 
those  orders  at  last  been  repealed?  Great  Britain,  it  is  true,  has 
intimated  a  willingness  to  suspend  their  practical  operation,  but 
she  still  arrogates  to  herself  the  right  to  revive  them  upon 
certain  contingences,  of  which  she  constitutes  herself  the  sole 
judge.  She  waives  the  temporary  use  of  the  rod,  but  she  suspt'nds 
it  in  terrorem   over  our  heads.     Supposing  it  to  be  conceded  to 
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gentlemen,  that  such  a  repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  as  took 
place  on  the  twenty-third  of  June  last,  exceptionable  as  it  is,  being 
known  before  the  war  was  proclaimed,  would  have  prevented  it; 
does  it  follow  that  it  ought  to  induce  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  with- 
out the  redress  of  any  other  injury  of  which  we  complain  ?  Does 
it  follow,  in  all  cases,  that  that  which  would  in  the  first  instance 
have  prevenled  would  also  terminate  the  war?  By  no  means. 
It  requires  a  strong  and  powerful  effort  in  a  nation,  prone  to  peace 
as  this  is,  to  burst  through  its  habits,  and  encounter  the  difficulties 
and  privations  of  war.  Such  a  nation  ought  but  seldom  to  embark 
in  a  belligerent  contest ;  but  when  it  does,  it  should  be  for  obvious 
and  essential  rights  alone,  and  should  firmly  resolve  to  extort,  at  all 
hazards,  their  recognition.  The  war  of  the  revolution  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  war  begun  for  one  object  and  prosecuted  for  another. 
It  was  waged,  in  its  commencement,  against  the  right  asserted  by 
the  parent  country  to  tax  the  colonies.  Then,  no  one  thought  of 
absolute  independence.  The  idea  of  independence  was  repelled. 
But  the  British  government  would  have  relinquished  the  principle 
of  taxation.  The  founders  of  our  liberties  saw,  however,  that 
there  was  no  security  short  of  independence,  and  they  achieved 
that  independence.  When  nations  are  engaged  in  war,  those  rights 
in  controversy,  which  are  not  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
are  abandoned.  And  who  is  prepared  to  say,  that  American 
seamen  shall  be  surrendered  as  victims  to  the  British  principle  of 
impressment?  And,  sir,  what  is  this  principle?  She  contends, 
(hat  she  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  her  own  subjects  ;  and  that, 
in  the  exercise  of  this  right,  she  may  lawfully  impress  them,  even 
although  she  finds  them  in  American  vessels,  upon  the  high  seas, 
without  her  jurisdiction.  Now  I  deny  that  she  has  any  right, 
beyond  her  jurisdiction,  to  come  on  board  our  vessels,  upon  the 
high  seas,  for  any  other  purpose,  than  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies,  or 
their  goods,  or  goods  contraband  of  war.  But  she  further  contends, 
that  her  subjects  cannot  renounce  their  allegiance  to  her,  and 
contract  a  new  obligation  to  other  sovereigns.  I  do  not  mean  to 
go  into  the  general  question  of  the  right  of  expatriation.  If,  as  is 
contended,  all  nations  deny  it,  all  nations  at  the  same  time  admit 
and  practice  the  right  of  naturalization.  Great  Britain  herself  does 
this.  Great  Britain,  in  the  very  case  of  foreign  seamen,  imposes, 
perhaps,  fewer  restraints  upon  naturalization  than  any  other  nation. 
Then,  if  subjects  cannot  break  their  original  allegiance,  they  may, 
according  to  universal  usage,  contract  a  new  allegiance.  \Vhat  is 
the  effect  of  this  double  obligation  ?  Undoubtedly,  that  the  sove- 
reign, having  possession  of  the  subject,  would  have  the  right  to  the 
services  of  the  subject.  If  he  return  within  the  jurisdiction  of  his 
primitive  sovereign  he  may  resume  his  right  to  his  services,  of 
which  the  subject,  by  his  own  act,  could  not  divest  himself.  But 
\us  primitive  sovereign  can  have  no  right  to  go  in  quest  of  him. 
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out  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  into  the  jurisdiction  of  another  sove- 
reign, or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  there  exists  either  no  jurisdic- 
lion,  or  it  is  possessed  by  the  nation  owning  the  ship  navigating 
them.  But,  sir,  this  discussion  is  ahogether  useless.  It  is  not  lo 
the  British  principle,  ol:)jectionable  as  it  is,  that  we  are  alone  to 
look  ;  it  is  to  her  practice  ;  no  matter  what  guise  she  puts  on.  It  is 
in  vain  to  assert  the  inviolability  of  the  obligation  of  allegiance. 
It  is  in  vain  to  set  up  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  to  allege  that  she 
cannot  exist,  without  the  impressment  of  her  seamen.  The  naked 
truth  is,  she  comes,  by  her  press-gangs,  on  board  of  our  vessels, 
seizes  our  native  as  well  as  naturalized  seamen,  and  drags  them 
into  her  service.  It  is  the  case,  then,  of  the  assertion  of  an  errone- 
ous principle,  and  of  a  practice  not  conformable  to  the  asserted 
principle  —  a  principle,  which,  if  it  were  theoretically  right,  must 
be  for  ever  practically  wrong — a  practice  which  can  obtain  counte- 
nance from  no  principle  whatever,  and  to  submit  to  which,  on  our 
parj,  would  betray  the  most  abject  degradation.  We  are  told,  by 
gentlemen  in  the  opposition,  that  government  has  not  done  all  that 
was  incumbent  on  it  to  do,  to  avoid  just  cause  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain ;  that,  in  particular,  the  certificates  of  protec- 
tion, authorized  by  the  act  of  1796,  are  fraudulently  used.  Sir, 
government  has  done  too  much  in  granting  those  paper  protections. 
I  can  never  think  of  them  without  being  shocked.  They  resemble 
the  passes  which  the  master  grants  to  his  negi'o  slave  —  'let  the 
bearer,  Mungo,  pass  and  repass  without  molestation.'  What  do 
they  imply  ?  That  Great  Britain  has  a  right  to  seize  all  who  are 
not  provided  with  them.  From  their  very  nature,  they  must  be 
liable  to  abuse  on  both  sides.  If  Great  Britain  desires  a  rriark,  by 
which  she  can  know  her  own  subjects,  let  her  give  them  an  ear 
mark.  The  colors  that  float  from  the  mast-head  should  be  the 
credentials  of  our  seamen.  There  is  no  safety  to  ns,  and  the  gentle- 
men have  shown  it,  but  in  the  rule,  that  all  who  sail  under  the  flag 
(not  being  enemies)  are  protected  by  the  flag.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, that  this  country  should  ever  abandon  the  gallant  tars,  who 
have  won  for  us  such  splendid  trophies.  Let  me  suppose  that  the 
genius  of  Columbia  should  visit  one  of  them  in  his  oppressor's 
prison,  and  attempt  to  reconcile  him  to  his  forlorn  and  wretched 
condition.  She  would  say  to  him,  in  the  language  of  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side,  '  Great  Britain  intends  you  no  harm  ;  she  did  not 
mean  to  impress  you,  but  one  of  her  own  subjects ;  having  taken 
you  by  mistake,  I  will  remonstrate,  and  try  to  prevail  upon  her,  by 
peaceable  means,  to  release  you ;  but  I  cannot,  my  son,  fight  for 
you.'  If  he  did  not  consider  this  mere  mockery,  the  poor  tar  would 
address  her  judgment,  and  say,  'you  owe  me,  my  country,  protec- 
tion ;  I  owe  you,  in  return,  obedience.  I  am  no  British  subject, 
I  am  a  native  of  old  Massachusetts,  where  lived  my  aged  father, 
my  wife,  my  children.     I    have    faithfully    discharged    my    duty 
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Will  you  refuse  to  do  yours?'  Appealing  to  her  passions,  he 
would  continue:  '  I  lost  this  eye  i;i  fighting  under  Truxton,  with 
the  Insurgente ;  I  got  this  scar  before  Tripoli ;  I  broke  this  leg  on 
board  the  Constitution,  when  the  Gueniere  struck.'  If  she  remained 
still  unmoved,  he  would  break  out,  in  the  accents  of  mingled  dis- 
tress and  despair, 

Hard,  hard  is  my  fate !  once  I  freedom  enjoyed, 

Was  as  happy  as  happy  could  be ! 

Oh  !  how  hard  is  my  fate,  how  galling  these  chains  !* 

I  will  not  imagine  the  dreadful  catastrophe  to  which  he  would  be 
driven,  by  an  abandonment  of  him  to  his  oppressor.  It  will  not  be, 
it  cannot  be,  that  his  country  will  refuse  him  protection. 

It  is  said,  that  Great  Britain  has  been  always  willing  to  make  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  subject  of  impressment ;  and  that 
Mj\  King  had  nearly  concluded  one,  prior  to  his  departure  from 
that  country.  Let  us  hear  what  that  minister  says,  upon  his  return 
to  America.  In  his  letter,  dated  at  New  York,  in  July,  1803,  after 
giving  an  account  of  his  attempt  to  form  an  arrangement  for  the 
protection  of  our  seamen,  and  his  interviews  to  this  end  with  lords 
Hawkesbury  and  St.  Vincent;  and  stating,  that,  when  he  had 
supposed  the  terms  of  a  convention  were  agreed  upon,  a  new 
pretension  was  set  up,  (the  mare  claiisum,)  he  concludes  :  '  I  regret 
to  have  been  unable  to  put  this  business  on  a  satisfactory  footing, 
knowing,  as  1  do,  its  very  great  importance  to  both  parties  ;  but  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  have  not  misjudged  the  interests  of  our  own 
country,  in  refusing  to  sanction  a  principle,  that  might  be  produc- 
tive of  more  extensive  evils  than  those  it  was  our  aim  to  prevent.' 
The  sequel  of  his  negotiation  on  this  affair,  is  more  fully  given  in 
the  recent  conversation  between  Mr.  Russell  and  lord  Castlereagh, 
communicated  to  congress  during  its  present  session.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh says  to  Mr.  Russell : 

'  Indeed,  there  has  evidently  been  much  misapprehension  on  this 
subject ;  an  erroneous  belief  entertained,  that  an  arrangement,  in 
regard  to  it,  has  been  nearer  an  accomplishment  than  the  facts  will 
warrant.  Even  our  friends  in  congress,  I  mean  those  who  are 
opposed  to  going  to  war  with  us,  have  been  so  confident  in  this 
mistake,  that  they  have  ascribed  the  failure  of  such  an  arrange- 
ment solely  to  the  misconduct  of  the  American  government.  This 
error  probably  originated  with  Mr.  King;  for,  being  much  esteemed 
Ikm'c,  and  always  well  received  bv  the  persons  in  power,  he  seems 
to  have  misconstrued  their  readiness  to  listen  to  his  representations, 
and  their  warm  professions  of  a  disposition   to  remove  the  coui- 

*  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pathetic  effect  produced  by  this  part  of  the  speech. 
The  day  was  chilling  cold  ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Clay  has  been  heard  to  declare,  that 
it  was  the  only  time  he  ever  spoke,  when  he  was  unable  to  keep  himself  warm  by 
the  exercise  of  speaking;  yet  there  were  few  eyes  that  did  not  testify  to  the  sensibil'ty 
excited. — Editor 
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j)!aints  of  America,  in  relation  to  impressment,  into  a  supposed 
lioiiviction,  on  their  part,  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  plan 
which  he  had  proposed.  But  lord  St,  Vincent,  whom  he  might 
have  thought  he  had  brought  over  to  his  opinions,  appears  never 
lor  a  moment  to  have  ceased  to  regard  all  arrangement  on  the 
subject  to  be  attended  with  formidable  if  not  insurmountable 
obstacles.  This  is  obvious,  from  a  letter  which  his  lordship 
addressed  to  sir  William  Scott,  at  the  time.'  Here  lord  Castlereagh 
read  a  letter,  contained  in  the  records  before  him,  in  which  lord  St. 
Vincent  states  to  sir  William  Scott,  the  zeal  with  w^hich  Mr.  King 
had  assailed  him,  on  this  subject  of  impressment ;  confesses  his 
own  perplexity,  and  total  incompetency  to  discover  any  practical 
project,  for  the  safe  discontnmance  of  that  practice,  and  asks  for 
counsel  and  advice.  '  Tluis  you  see,'  proceeded  lord  Castlereagh, 
'  that  the  confidence  of  Mr.  King,  on  this  subject,  was  eutireh 
unfounded.' 

.Thus  it  is  apparent,  that  at  no  time  has  the  enemy  been  willing 
1o  place  this  subject  on  a  satisfactory  footing.  I  will  speak  here- 
after of  the  overtures  made  by  the  administration  since  the  war. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bleeker),  in  the 
very  sensible  speech  with  which  he  favored  the  committee,  made 
one  observation,  which  did  not  comport  with  his  usual  liberal  and 
enlarged  views.  It  was,  that  those  who  are  most  interested  against 
the  practice  of  impressment,  did  not  desire  a  continuance  of  the 
war,  on  account  of  it;  whilst  those  (the  southern  and  western 
members)  who  had  no  interest  in  it,  were  the  zealous  advocates  of 
American  seamen.  It  was  a  provincial  sentiment,  unworthy  of 
that  gentleman.  It  was  one  which,  in  a  change  of  condition,  he 
would  not  express,  because  I  know  he  could  not  feel  it.  Does  not 
that  gentleman  feel  for  the  unhappy  victims  of  tlie  tomahawk,  in 
the  western  wilds,  although  his  quarter  of  the  union  may  be 
exempted  from  similar  barbarities  ?  I  am  sure  he  does.  If  there 
be  a  description  of  rights,  which,  more  than  any  other,  should  unite 
all  parties  in  all  quarters  of  the  union,  it  is  unquestionably  the 
rights  of  the  person.  No  matter  what  his  vocation ;  whether  he 
seeks  subsistence  amidst  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  or  draws  them 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  or  from  the  humblest  occupations  of 
mechanic  life  ;  whenever  the  sacred  rights  of  an  American  freeman 
are  assailed,  all  hearts  ought  to  unite,  and  every  arm  should  be 
braced,  to  vindicate  his  cause. 

The  gentleman  from  Delaware  sees  in  Canada  no  object  worthy 
of  conquest.  According  to  him,  it  is  a  cold,  sterile,  and  inhospita- 
ble region.  And  yet,  such  are  the  allurements  which  it  offers,  that 
the  same  gentleman  apprehends  that,  if  it  be  annexed  to  the  United 
States,  already  too  much  weakened  by  an  extension  of  territory, 
the  people  of  New  England  will  rush  over  the  line  and  depopulate 
that  section  of  the  union !     That  srentleman  considers  it  honest  to 
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hold  Canada  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  bond, 
for  the  good  beha^■ior  of  the  enemy.  But  he  will  not  enforce  the 
bond.  The  actual  conquest  of  that  country  would,  according  to 
him,  make  no  impression  upon  the  enemy ;  and  yet  the  very  appre- 
hension only,  of  such  a  conquest,  would  at  all  times  have  a  power- 
ful operation  upon  him !  Other  gentlemen  consider  the  invasion 
of  that  country  as  wicked  and  unjustitiable.  Its  inhabitants  are 
represented  as  harmless  and  unoffending;  as  connected  with  those 
of  the  bordering  states  by  a  thousand  tender  ties,  interchanging 
acts  of  kindness,  and  all  the  offices  of  good  neighborhood.  Canada, 
said  Mr.  Clay,  innocent!  Canada  unoff'endingi  Is  it  not  in 
Canada,  that  the  tomahawk  of  the  savage  has  been  moulded  into 
its  death-like  form  ?  Has  it  not  been  from  Canadian  magazines, 
Maiden  and  others,  that  those  supplies  have  been  issued,  which 
nourish  and  continue  the  Indian  hostilities  —  supplies  which  have 
enabled  the  savage  hordes  to  butcher  the  garrison  of  Chicago,  and 
to  commit  other  horrible  excesses  and  murders?  Was  it  not  by  the 
joint  cooperation  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  that  a  remote  Ameri- 
can fort,  Michilimackinac,  was  assailed  and  reduced,  while  in 
ignorance  of  a  state  of  war?  But,  sir,  how  soon  have  the  opposi- 
tion changed  their  tone  I  When  the  administration  was  striving,  by 
the  operation  of  peaceful  measures,  to  bring  Great  Britain  back  to 
a  sense  of  justice,  they  were  for  old-fashioned  war.  And,  now 
they  have  got  old-fashioned  war,  their  sensibilities  are  cruelly 
shocked,  and  all  their  sympathies  lavished  upon  the  harmless 
inhabitants  of  the  adjoining  provinces.  What  does  a  state  of  war 
present?  The  united  energies  of  one  people  arrayed  against  ihe 
combined  energies  of  another;  a  conflict  in  which  each  party 
aims  to  inflict  all  the  injury  it  can,  by  sea  and  land,  upon  the  terri- 
tories, property,  and  citizens  of  the  other ;  subject  only  to  the  rules 
of  mitigated  war,  practiced  by  civilized  nations.  The  gentleman 
would  not  touch  the  continental  provinces  of  the  enemy,  nor,  I 
presume,  for  the  same  reason,  her  possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  same  humane  spirit  would  spare  the  seamen  and  soldiers  of 
the  enemy.  The  sacred  person  of  his  majesty  must  not  be  attacked ; 
for  the  learned  gentlemen,  on  the  other  side,  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  maxim,  that  the  king  can  do  no  wrong.  Indeed,  sir,  I  know 
of  no  person  on  whom  we  may  make  war,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  honorable  gentlemen,  but  Mr.  Stephen,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  orders  in  council,  or  the  board  of  admiralty,  who  authorize  and 
regulate  the  practice  of  impressment! 

The  disasters  of  the  war  admonish  us,  we  are  told,  of  the 
necessity  of  terminMing  the  contest.  If  our  achievements  by  land 
have  been  less  splendid  than  those  of  our  intrepid  seamen  by 
water,  it  is  not  because  the  American  soldier  is  less  brave.  On 
the  one  element,  organization,  discipline,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  their  duties,  exist,  on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  their  men.     On 
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the  other,  ahnost  every  thing  is  yet  to  be  acquired.  We  have, 
however,  the  consolation,  that  our  country  abounds  with  the  richest 
materials,  and  that  in  no  instance,  when  engaged  in  action,  have 
our  arms  been  tarnished.  At  Brownstown  and  at  Queenstown,  the 
valor  of  veterans  was  displayed,  and  acts  of  the  noblest  heroism 
were  performed.  It  is  true,  that  the  disgrace  of  Detroit  remains  to 
be  wiped  off.  That  is  a  subject  on  wliich  I  cannot  trust  ray  feel- 
ings; it  is  not  fitting  I  should  speak.  But  this  nmch  I  will  say,  it 
was  an  event  which  no  human  foresight  could  have  anticipated, 
and  for  which  the  administration  cannot  be  justly  censured.  It 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  misfortunes  we  have  experienced  on  land. 
But  for  it,  the  Indian  war  would  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
prevented  or  terminated;  the  ascendency  on  lake  Erie  acquired, 
and  the  war  pushed  on,  perhaps,  1o  Montreal.  With  the  exception 
of  that  event,  ihe  war,  even  upon  the  land,  has  been  attended  by  a 
series  of  the  most  brilliant  exploits,  which,  whatever  interest  they 
may  inspire  on  this  side  of  the  mountains,  have  given  the  greatest 
pleasure  on  the  other.  The  expedition,  under  the  command  of 
governor  Edwards  and  colonel  Russell,  to  lake  Pioria,  on  the 
Illinois,  was  completely  successful.  So  was  that  of  captain  Craig, 
who,  it  is  said,  ascended  that  river  still  higher.  General  Hopkins 
destroyed  the  prophet's  town.  We  have  just  received  intelligence 
of  the  gallant  enterprise  of  colonel  Campbell.  In  short,  sir,  the 
Indian  towns  have  been  swept  from  the  mouth  to  the  source  of  the 
Wabash ;  and  a  hostile  country  has  been  penetrated  far  beyond  the 
rnosl  daring  incursions  of  any  campaign,  during  the  former  Indian 
war;  Never  was  more  cool,  deliberate  bravery  displayed,  than  that 
by  Newman's  party,  from  Georgia.  And  the  capture  of  the  Detroit, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  Caledonia,  (whether  placed  to  a  maritime 
or  land  account,)  for  judgment,  skill,  and  courage,  on  the  part  of 
lieutenant  Elliot,  have  never  been  surpassed. 

It  is  alleged,  that  the  elections  in  England  are  in  favor  of  the 
ministry,  and  that  those  in  this  country  are  against  the  war.  If,  in 
such  a  cause,  (saying  nothing  of  the  impurity  of  their  elections,) 
ihe  people  of  that  country  hav(!  rallied  round  their  government,  it 
affords  a  salutary  lesson  to  the  j)eople  here ;  who,  at  all  hazards, 
ought  to  support  theirs,  struggling  as  it  is  to  maintain  our  just 
rights.  But  the  people  here  have  not  been  false  to  themselves  ;  a 
great  majority  approve  the  war,  as  is  evinced  by  the  recent  reelrc- 
tion  of  the  chief  luagistrate.  Suppose  it  were  even  true,  that  an 
entire  section  of  the  union  were  opposed  to  the  war;  that  section 
being  a  minority,  is  the  will  of  the  majority  to  be  relinquished? 
In  that  section  the  real  strength  of  the  opposition  had  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Vermont  has,  by  two  successive  expressions  of  her 
opinion,  approved  the  declaration  of  war.  In  New  Hampshire, 
parties  are  so  nearly  equipoised,  that  out  (f  thirty  or  thirty-five 
thousand  votes  those  who  approved  and  are  for  supporting  it,  lost 
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llie  election  by  only  one  thousand  or  one  thousand  five  hundred. 
In  Massachusetts  alone  have  they  obtained  any  considerable 
aeceysion.  If  we  come  to  New  York,  we  shall  (ind  that  other  and 
local  causes  have  influenced  her  elections. 

What  cause,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  existed  for  declaring  the  war, 
has  been  removed?  We  sought  indemnity  for  the  past,  and 
security  for  the  future.  The  orders  in  council  are  suspended,  not 
revoked  ;  no  compensation  for  spoliations  ;  Indian  hostilities,  Vvdiich 
were  before  secretly  instigated,  are  now  openly  encom-aged ;  and 
the  practice  ot  impressment  unremittingly  persevered  in  and  in- 
sisted u))on.  Yet  the  administration  has  given  the  strongest  demon- 
stralions  of  its  love  of  peace.  On  the  twenly-ninth  of  June,  less  than 
ten  days  after  the  declaration  of  war,  the  secretary  of  state  writes 
lo  IMr.  Russell,  authorizing  him  to  agree  to  an  armistice,  upon  two 
conditions  only,  and  what  are  they?  That  the  orders  in  council 
should  be  repealed,  and  the  practice  of  impressing  American  sea- 
men cease,  those  already  impressed  being  released.  The  proposi- 
tion was  for  nothing  more  than  a  rea/  truce  ;  that  the  war  should  in 
fact  cease  on  both  sides.  Again,  on  the  twenly-seventh  of  July, 
one  month  later,  anticipaling  a  possible  objection  to  these  terms, 
reasonable  as  they  are,  Mr.  Monroe  empowers  Mr.  Russell  to 
stipulate  in  general  terms  ffM-  an  armistice,  having  only  an  in- 
formal understanding  on  these  j^oinls.  In  return,  the  enemy  is 
offered  a  prohibition  of  the  employment  of  his  seamen  in  our 
service,  thus  removing  entirely  all  pretext  for  the  practice  of  im- 
pressment. The  very  proposition  which  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Pitkin)  contends  ought  to  be  made,  has  been 
made.  How  are  these  pacific  advances  met  by  the  other  party? 
Rejected,  as  absolulely  inadmissible  ;  cavils  are  indulged  about  the 
inadequacy  of  Mr.  Russell's  powers,  and  the  want  of  an  act  of 
congress  is  intimated.  And  yet  the  constant  usage  of  nations,  I 
believe,  is,  where  the  legislation  of  one  party  is  necessary  to  caj-ry 
into  effect  a  given  stipulation,  to  leave  it  to  the  contracting  party  to 
provide  the  requisite  laws.  If  he  fail  to  do  so,  it  is  a  breach  of 
good  faith,  and  becomes  the  subject  of  subsequent  remonstrajice 
by  the  injured  ]iarly.  When  Mr.  Russell  renews  the  overture,  in 
what  was  intended  as  a  more  agreeable  form  to  the  British  govern- 
ment, lord  Castlereagh  is  not  content  with  a  sim))le  rejection,  but 
clothes  it  in  the  language  of  insult.  Afterwards,  in  conversation 
wilh  Mr.  Russell,  the  moderation  of  our  government  is  misinter- 
pnMed,  and  made  the  occasion  of  a  sneer,  that  we  are  tired  of  the 
war.  The  proposition  of  admiral  Warren  is  submitted  in  a 
spirit  not  more  pacific.  He  is  instructed,  he  tells  us,  to  i)ropose, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  shall  instantly  recal  their 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  against  British  sliips,  together  with 
all  orders  and  instructions  for  any  acts  of  hostility  whatever,  agajnsit 
the  territories  of  his  majesty,  or  the  persons  or  properly  of  his 
VOL.  I.  40 
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subjects.  That  small  affair  being  settled,  he  is  further  authorized 
to  aiTange  as  to  the  revocation  of  the  laws  which  interdict  the 
commerce  and  ships  of  war  of  his  majesty  from  the  harbors  and 
wa'ers  of  the  United  Stales.  This  messenger  of  peace  comes 
with  one  qualified  concession  in  his  pocket,  not  made  to  the  justice 
of  our  demands,  and  is  fully  empowered  to  receive  our  homage,  a 
contrite  retraction  of  all  our  measures  adopted  against  his  master! 
And,  in  default,  he  does  not  fail  Ui  assure  us,  the  orders  in  council 
are  to  be  forthwith  revived.  The  administration,  still  anxious  to 
terminate  the  war,  suppresses  the  indignation  which  such  a  proposal 
ought  to  have  created,  and,  in  its  answer,  concludes  by  informing 
admiral  Warren, '  that  if  there  be  Jio  objection  to  an  accommodation 
of  the  difference  relating  to  impressment,  in  the  mode  proposed, 
other  than  the  suspension  of  the  British  claim  to  impressment 
during  the  armistice,  there  can  be  none  to  proceeding,  icithout 
the  armistice^  to  an  immediate  discussion  and  arrangement  of  an 
article  on  that  subject.'  Thus  it  has  left  the  door  of  negotiation 
unclosed,  and  it  remains  to  l^e  seen,  if  the  enemy  will  accept  the 
invitation  tendered  to  him.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Pearson)  supposes,  that  if  congress  would  pass  a 
law,  prohibiting  the  employment  of  British  seamen  in  our  service, 
upon  condition  of  a  like  prohibition  on  their  part,  and  repeal  the 
act  of  non-importation,  peace  would  immediately  follow.  Sir,  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  such  a  law  were  to  pass,  with  all  the  requisite 
solemnities,  and  the  repeal  to  take  place,  lord  Castlereagh  would 
laugh  at  our  simplicity.  No,  sir,  the  administration  has  erred  in  the 
steps  which  it  has  taken  to  restore  peace,  but  its  error  has  been,  not 
in  doing  too  little,  but  in  betraying  too  great  a  solicitude  for  that 
event.  An  honorable  peace  is  attainabl*^  only  by  an  efficient  war. 
My  plan  would  be,  to  call  out  the  ample  resources  of  the  country, 
give  them  a  judicious  direction,  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  strike  wherever  we  can  reach  the  enemy,  at  sea  or  on  land, 
and  negotiate  the  terms  of  a  peace  at  Quebec  or  at  Halifax.  We 
are  told,  that  England  is  a  proud  and  lofty  nation,  which,  disdain- 
ing to  wait  for  danger,  meets  it  half  way.  Haughty  as  she  is,  we 
once  triumphed  over  her,  and,  if  we  do  not  listen  to  the  counsels  of 
timidity  and  despair,  we  shall  again  prevail.  In  such  a  cause,  with 
the  aid  of  Providence,  we  must  come  out  crowned  with  success , 
bu:  \{\\TC  fail,  let  us  fail  like  men,  lash  ourselves  to  our  gallant  tars, 
and   expire  together  in  one  common  struggle,  fighting  for  free 

TRADE  AND  SEAMEn's    PIGUTS. 


ON  HIS  RETURN  FROM  GHENT. 

AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  OCTOBER  7,  1815 


LIn  the  following  brief  speech,  delivered  at  a  public  dinner,  given  to  him  by  Kis 
rellovv-citizens  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  after  his  return  from  the  negotiation" of  a 
treaty  of  peace,  at  Ghent,  JMr.  Clay  takes  a  summary  view  of  the  results  of  the  war 
with  Great  Britain,  and  the  beuelits  which  the  United  Stales,  as  a  nation,  had  gained 
iiy  that  contest  with  a  gigantic  foe,  triumphant  at  last  in  all  her  European  wars. 
His  allusions  to  the  discussions  at  Ghent,  and  the  proud  and  dignilied  attitude  assumed 
and  maintained  by  our  commissioners,  on  that  occasion,  will  be  read  with  interest, 
while  his  views  of  the  bright  prospects  opened  to  our  country  by  the  peace,  have  been 
verified  by  subsequent  national  prosperity,  particularly  when  the  measures  of  public 
policy  advocated  and  recommended  by  Mr.  Clay  have  been  adopted. 

The  sixth  toast  v^-as  : 

'  Our  able  negotiators  at  Ghent  Their  talents  for  diplomacy  have  kept  pace  with 
the  valor  of  our  arms,  in  'demonstrating'  to  the  enemy,  that  these  states  will  be  free. 

This  toast  was  received  with  loud  and  repeated  cheering.  After  it  had  subsided 
Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  assembly  as  follows.] 


I  FEEL  myself  called  on,  by  the  sentiment  just  expressed,  to  relurn 
my  thanks,  in  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself.  I  do  not,  and 
am  quite  sure  ihey  do  not,  feel,  that,  in  the  service  alluded  1o,  they  arc 
at  all  entitled  to  the  compliment  which  has  been  paid  ihem.  We 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  reject  the  demand  made  by  the  other 
parly;  and  if  our  labors  finally  terminafed  in  an  hojiorable  peace, 
it  was  owing  1o  causes  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic,  and  not  io  any 
exertion  of  ours.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion  may  have  existed 
as  to  the  declaration  of  the  war,  there  are  some  points  on  which  all 
may  look  back  with  proud  satisfaction.  The  first  relates  to  the 
time  of  the  c;onclusion  of  the  peace.  Had  it  been  made  immedi- 
ately afler  the  treaty  of  Paris,  we  should  have  retired  humiliated 
from  the  contest,  believing  llial  we  had  escaped  the  severe  chastise- 
ment with  which  we  were  threatened,  and  that  we  owed  to  the 
gtMierosity  and  magnanimity  of  the  enemy,  what  we  were  incapable 
of  commandi))g  by  our  arms.  'J'hat  magnanimity  would  have 
Iicen  the  theme  of  every  tongue,  and  of  every  press,  abroad  and  at 
home.  We  should  liave  retired,  unconscious  of  our  own  strength, 
and  unconscious  of  the  utter  inability  of  the  enemy,  with  his  whole 
undivided  force,  to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  us.  Our 
military  character,  then  in  the  lowest  state  of  degradation,  would 
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liave  been  unretrieved.  Fortunately  for  as,  Great  Britain  chose  to 
try  the  issue  of  the  last  campaign.  And  the  issue  of  the  last  cam- 
paign has  demonstrated,  in  the  repulse  before  Baltimore,  the  retreat 
from  Plattsbm-gh,  the  hard-fought  action  on  the  Niagara  frontier, 
and  in  that  most  glorious  day,  the  eighth  of  January,  that  we  have 
always  possessed  the  finest  elements  of  military  composition,  and 
that  a  proper  use  of  them,  only,  was  necessary,  to  insure  for  the 
liimy  and  militia  a  fame  as  imperishable  as  that  which  the  navy 
had  previously  acquired. 

Another  point  which  appears  to  me  to  afford  the  highest  conso- 
lation is,  that  we  fought  the  most  powerful  nation,  perhaps,  in 
existence,  single-handed  and  alone,  without  any  sort  of  alliance. 
More  than  thirty  years  has  Great  Britain  been  maturing  her  physi- 
cal means,  which  she  had  rendered  as  efficacious  as  possible,  by 
sldll,  by  discipline,  and  by  actual  service.  Proudly  boasting  of  the 
conquest  of  Europe,  she  vainly  flattered  herself  with  the  easy  con- 
quest of  America  also.  Her  veterans  were  put  to  flight  or  defeated, 
while  all  Europe  —  I  mean  the  governments  of  Europe  —  was 
gazing  with  cold  indifference,  or  sentiments  of  positive  hatred  of 
us,  upon  the  arduous  contest.  Hereafter  no  monarch  can  assert 
claims  of  gratitude  upon  us,  for  assistance  rendered  in  the  hour  of 
danger. 

There  is  another  view  of  which  the  subject  of  the  war  is  fairly 
susceptible.  From  the  moment  that  Great  Britain  came  forward 
at  Ghent  with  her  extravagant  demands,  the  war  totally  changed  its 
character.  It  became,  as  it  were,  a  new  war.  It  was  no  longer  an 
American  war,  prosecuted  for  redress  of  British  aggressions  upon 
American  rights,  but  became  a  British  war,  prosecuted  for  objects 
of  British  ambition,  to  be  accompanied  by  American  sacrifices. 
And  what  were  those  demands?  Here,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  a  sister  state  and  territories,  which  were  to  be  made  in 
part  the  victims,  they  must  have  been  felt,  and  their  enormity  justly 
appreciated.  They  consisted  of  the  erection  of  a  barrier  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States,  to  be  formed  by  cutting  off  from 
Ohio  and  some  of  the  territories  a  country  more  extensive  than 
Great  Britain,  containing  thousands  of  freemen,  "who  were  to  be 
abandoned  to  their  fate,  and  creating  a  new  power,  totally  unknown 
upon  the  continent  of  America ;  of  the  dismantling  of  our  fortresses, 
and  naval  power  on  the  lakes,  with  the  surrender  of  the  military 
occupation  of  those  waters  to  the  enemy,  and  of  an  arrondisseme.nt 
for  two  British  provinces.  These  demands,  boldly  asserted,  and 
one  of  them  declared  to  be  a  sine  qua  wo/?,  were  finally  relinquished. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  if  there  be  loss  of  reputation  by 
either  party,  in  the  terms  of  peace,  who  has  sustained  it? 

The  effects  of  the  war  are  highly  satisfactory.  Abroad,  our 
character,  which  at  the  time  of  its  declaration  was  in  the  lowest 
state  of  degradation,  is  raised  to  the  highest  point  of  elevation      It 
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is  impossible  for  any  American  lo  visit  Europe,  without  being 
sensible  of  this  agreeable  change,  in  the  personal  attentions  which 
he  receives,  in  the  praises  which  are  bestowed  on  our  past  exertions, 
and  the  predictions  which  are  made  as  to  our  future  prospects.  At 
home,  a  government,  which,  at  its  formation,  was  apprehended  by 
its  best  friends,  and  pronounced  by  its  enemies  to  be  incapable  of 
standing  the  shock,  is  found  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  its  insti- 
tution. In  spite  of  the  errors  which  have  been  committed  (and 
errors  have  undoubtedly  been  committed),  aided  by  the  spirit  and 
patriotism  of  the  people,  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  as  competent  to 
the  objects  of  effective  war,  as  it  has  been  before  proved  to  be  to 
the  concerns  of  a  season  of  peace.  Government  has  thus  acquired 
strength  and  confidence.  Our  prospects  for  the  future,  are  of  the 
brightest  kind.  With  every  reason  to  count  on  the  permanence  of 
peace,  it  remains  only  for  the  government  to  determine  upon 
military  and  naval  establishments  adapted  to  the  growth  and  exten- 
sion of  our  country  and  its  rising  importance,  keeping  in  view  a 
gradual  but  not  burdensome  increase  of  the  navy ;  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  interest,  and  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt, 
and  for  the  current  expenses  of  government.  For  all  these  objects, 
the  existing  sources  of  the  revenue  promise  not  only  to  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient,  but  will  probably  leave  ample  scope  to  the  exercise 
of  the  judgment  of  congress,  in  selecting  for  repeal,  modification, 
or  abolition,  those  which  may  be  found  most  oppressive,  inoonve- 
nient,  or  unproductive. 

[The  eighteenth  and  last  toast  was,  'our  guest,  Henry  Clay.  We  welcome  his 
return  to  that  country,  whose  rights  and  interests  he  has  so  ably  maintained,  at  home 
and  abroad.'] 

My  friends,  I  must  again  thank  you  for  your  kind  and  affection- 
ate attention.  My  reception  has  been  more  like  that  of  a  brother, 
than  a  common  friend  or  acquaintance,  and  I  am  utterly  incapable 
of  finding  words  to  express  my  gratitude.  My  situation  is  like 
that  of  a  Swedish  gentleman,  at  a  dinner  given  in  England,  by  the 
Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners  in  Distress.  A  toast  having 
been  given  complimentary  to  his  country,  it  was  expected,  as  is 
usual  on  such  occasions,  that  he  would  rise  and  address  the  com- 
pany. The  gentleman,  not  understanding  the  English  language, 
rose  under  great  embarrassment,  and  said,  '  sir,  I  wish  you  to 
consider  me  A  Foreigner  in  Distress.^  I  wish  you,  gentlemen, 
to  consider  me  a  Friend  in  distress. 


ON  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK  QUESTION. 

ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS  AT  LEXINGTON,  JUNE  3,1816 


[Mr.  Clay  here  explains  to  the  electors  of  the  congressional  district  of  Kentucky 
which  he  represented,  the  grounds  of  his  change  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  a 
national  bank.  We  have  seen,  by  his  speech  delivered  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States,  in  ISU,  that  he  had  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of 
the  United  States,  and  now,  in  1816,  he  had  advocated  the  bill  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  for  incorporating  a  similar  institution,  which  bill  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  and  received  the  signature  of  president  IMadison.*  A  peru- 
sal of  the  following  address  will,  it  is,  believed,  satisfy  all  candid  persons  of  the 
sincerity  and  patriotism  of  Mr.  Clay,  on  both  occasions.  As  one  of  his  biographers 
remarks,  'there  is  no  other  instance,  in  the  whole  history  of  his  life,  where  he  has 
changed  his  opinions,  on  an  important  subject  His  ingenuousness  is  evinced  by  his 
having  changed  once,  but  his  firmness  by  his  having  done  so6?(/once.  And  what  was 
it  that  wrought  this  single  revolution  in  his  sentiments?  A  mighty  event,  whose 
consequences  could  be  learned  only  from  experience  —  the  occurrence  of  a  war 
with  Great  Britain,  which  changed,  not  only  his  views  of  the  policy  of  a  bank,  but 
those  of  almost  every  other  leading  politician  in  the  country.'] 


On  one  subject,  that  of  ihc  bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
at  the  late  session  of  congress  he  gave  his  humble  support,  Mr. 
Clay  felt  particularly  anxious  to  explain  the  grounds  on  which  he 
had  acted.  This  explanation,  if  not  due  to  his  own  character,  the 
state,  and  the  district  to  which  he  belonged,  had  a  right  to  demand. 
It  would  have  been  unnecessary,  if  his  observations,  addressed  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  pending  the  measure,  had  been 
published;  but  they  were  not  published,  and  why  they  were  not 
published  he  Avas  unadvised. 

When  he  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  he 
was  induced  to 'oppose  the  renewal  of  the  charter  to  the  old  bank 
of  the  United  States  by  three  general  considerations.  The  first 
was,  that  he  was  instructed  to  oppose  it  by  the  legislature  of  the 
state.  What  were  the  reasons  that  operated  with  the  legislature, 
in  giving  the  instruction,  he  did  not  know.  He  has  understood 
from  members  of  that  body,  at  the  time  it  was  given,  that  a  clause, 
declaring  that  congress  had  no  power  to  grant  the  charter,  was 
stricken  out;  from  which  it  might  be  inferred,  either  that  the  legis- 

*  This  speech  was  never  published 
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lalure  did  not  believe  a  bank  lo  be  unconslilulional,  or  that  it  had 
formed  no  opinion  on  that  point.  This  inference  derives  additional 
strength  from  the  fact,  that,  ahhough  the  two  late  senators  from  this 
state,  as  well  as  the  present  senators,  voted  for  a  national  bank,  the 
legislature,  which  must  have  been  well  apprized  that  such  a  meas- 
ure was  in  contemplation,  did  not  again  interpose,  either  to  protest 
against  the  measure  itself,  or  to  censure  the  conduct  of  those  sena- 
tors. From  this  silence  on  the  part  of  a  body  which  has  ever  fixed 
a  watchful  eye  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  general  government, 
he  had  a  right  to  believe,  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky  saw, 
without  dissatisfaction,  the  proposal  to  establish  a  national  bank; 
and  that  its  opposition  to  the  former  one  was  upon  gi'ounds  of 
expediency,  applicable  to  that  corporation  alone,  or  no  longer  exist- 
ing. But  when,  at  the  last  session,  the  question  came  up  as  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,  being  a  member  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  the  point  of  inquiry  with  him,  was,  not  so  much 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  although  undoubtedly  the 
opinion  of  a  body  so  respectable  would  have  great  weight  with 
him  under  any  circumstances,  as,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  his 
immediate  constituents.  These  he  believed  to  be  in  favor  of  such 
an  institution,  from  the  following  circumstances.  In  the  first  place, 
his  predecessor  (Mr.  Haw1<:ins)  voted  for  a  national  bank,  without 
the  slightest  murmur  of  discontent.  Secondly,  during  the  last  fall, 
when  he  was  in  his  district,  he  conversed  freely  with  many  of  his 
constituents  upon  that  subject,  then  the  most  common  topic  of 
conversation,  and  ah,  without  a  single  exception,  as  far  as  he 
recollected,  agreed  that  it  was  a  desirable  if  not  the  only  efficient 
remedy  for  the  alarming  evils  in  the  currency  of  the  country. 
And,  lastly,  during  the  session,  he  received  many  letters  from  his 
constituents,  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill,  all  of  which  concurred, 
he  believed  without  a  solitary  exception,  in  advising  the  measure. 
So  far  then  from  being  instructed  by  his  district  to  oppose  the  bank, 
he  had  what  was  perhaps  tantamount  to  an  instruction  to  support 
it  —  the  acquiescence  of  his  constituents  in  the  vote  of  their  former 
representative,  and  the  communications,  oral  and  written,  of  the 
opinions  of  many  of  them  in  favor  of  a  bank. 

The  next  consideration  which  induced  him  to  oppose  the 
renewal  of  the  old  charter,  was,  that  he  believed  the  corporation 
had,  during  a  portion  of  the  period  of  its  existence,  abused  its 
powers,  and  had  sought  to  subserve  the  views  of  a  political  party. 
Instances  of  its  oppr(>ssion,  for  that  purpose,  were  asserted  to  have 
occurred  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Charleston  ;  and,  although  denied  in 
congress  by  the  friends  of  the  institution,  during  the  discussions  on 
the  application  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  they  were,  in  his 
judgment,  satisfactorily  made  out.  This  oppression,  indeed,  was 
admitted  in  the  house  of  representatives,  in  the  debate  on  the 
present  bank,  by  a  distinguished  member  of  that  party  which  had 
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SO  warmly  espoused  the  renewal  of  the  old  charter.  It  may  be 
said,  what  security  is  there,  that  the  new  bank  will  not  imitate  this 
example  of  oppression  ?  He  answered,  the  fate  of  the  old  bank, 
warning  all  similar  institutions  to  shun  politics,  with  which  they 
ought  not  to  have  any  concern;  the  existence  of  abundant  compe- 
tilion,  arising  from  the  great  multiplication  of  banks;  and  the 
precautions  Vvdiich  are  to  be  found  in  the  details  of  the  present  bill. 

A  third  consideration  upon  which  he  acted  in  1811,  was,  that  as 
the  power  to  create  a  corporation,  such  as  was  proposed  to  be 
continued,  was  not  specifically  granted  in  the  constitution,  and  did 
not  then  appear  to  him  to  be  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  any 
of  the  powers  which  were  specifically  granted,  congress  was  not  au- 
thorized to  continue  the  bank.  The  constitution,  he  said,  contained 
powers  delegated  and  prohibitory,  powers  expressed  and  construc- 
tive. It  vests  in  congress  all  powers  necessary  to  give  effect  to  the 
enumerated  powers  —  all  that  may  be  necessary  to  put  into  motion 
and  activity  the  machine  of  government  which  it  constructs.  The 
powers  that  may  be  so  necessary  are  deducible  by  construction. 
They  are  not  defined  in  the  constitution.  They  are,  from  their 
nature,  indefinable.  When  the  question  is  in  relation  to  one  of  these 
powers,  the  point  of  inquiry  should  be,  is  its  exertion  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  any  of  the  enumerated  powers  and  objects  of  the 
general  government  ?  With  regard  to  the  degree  of  necessity, 
various  rales  have  been,  at  different  times,  laid  down  ;  but,  perhaps, 
at  last,  there  is  no  other  than  a  sound  and  honest  judgment  exer- 
cised, under  the  checks  and  control  which  belong  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  to  the  people. 

The  constructive  powers  being  auxiliary  to  the  specifically 
granted  powers,  and  depending  for  their  sanction  and  existence 
upon  a  necessity  to  give  effect  to  the  latter,  which  necessity  is  to  be 
sought  for  and  ascertained  by  a  sound  and  honest  discretion,  it  is 
manifest  that  this  necessity  may  not  b^  perceived,  at  one  time, 
under  one  state  of  things,  when  it  is  perceived  at  another  time, 
under  a  different  state  of  things.  The  constitution,  it  is  true,  never 
changes;  it  is  always  the  same;  but  the  force  of  circumstances 
and  the  lights  of  experience  may  evolve  to  the  fallible  persons 
charged  with  its  administration,  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  a 
particular  exercise  of  constructive  power  lo-day,  whic'i  they  did 
not  see  at  a  former  period. 

Mr.  Clay  proceeded  to  remark,  that  when  the  application  was 
made  to  renew  the  old  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
such  an  institution  did  not  appear  to  him  to  be  so  necessary  to  the 
fulfilment  of  any  of  the  objects  specifically  enumerated  in  the 
constitution,  as  to  justify  congress  in  assuming,  by  construction,  a 
power  to  establish  it  It  was  supported  mainly  u]U)n  the  ground 
that  it  was  indispensable  to  the  treasury  operations.  But  the  local 
institutions   in   the  several   states  were  at  that  time  in  prosperous 
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existence,  confided  in  by  the  community,  having  a  conhdence  in 
each  other,  and  maintaining  an  intercourse  and  connection  the 
mofit  intimate.  Many  of  them  were  actually  employed  by  the 
treasury  to  aid  that  department,  in  a  part  of  its  iiscal  arrangements; 
and  they  appeared  to  him  to  be  fully  capable  of  affording  to  it  all 
the  facility  that  it  ought  to  desire  in  all  of  them.  They  su[it'isede(i, 
in  his  judgment,  the  necessity  of  a  national  institution.  But  how 
stood  the  case  in  1816,  when  he  was  called  upon  again  to  c.xaiiiine 
the  power  of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  national 
bank  ?  A  total  change  of  circumstances  was  presented ;  events  of 
the  utmost  magnitude  had  intervened. 

A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  place,  and 
this  had  led  to  a  train  of  consequences  of  the  most  alarming  nature. 
He  beheld,  dispersed  over  the  immense  extent  of  the  United  States, 
about  three  hundred  banking  institutions,  enjoying  in  different 
degrees  the  confidence  of  the  pubfic,  shaken  as  to  them  all,  under 
no  direct  control  of  the  general  government,  and  subject  to  no 
actual  responsibility  to  the  state  authorities.  These  institutions 
were  emitting  the  actual  currency  of  the  United  States  ;  a  currency 
consisting  of  a  paper,  on  which  they  neither  paid  interest  nor 
principal,  whilst  it  was  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community, 
on  which  both  were  paid.  He  saw  these  institutions  in  fact  exercis- 
ing what  had  been  considered,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sovereignty,  the  regulation  of  the 
current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer  conipetent 
to  assist  the  treasury  in  either  of  the  great  operations  of  collection, 
deposit,  or  distribution,  of  the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  paper 
which  they  emitted,  and  which  the  treasury,  from  the  force  of  events, 
found  itself  constrained  to  receive,  was  constantly  obstructing  the 
operations  of  that  department.  For  it  would  accumulate  where  it 
was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was  wanted  for 
the  purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary 
brokerage.  Every  man  who  paid  or  received  from  the  government, 
paid  or  received  as  mucli  less  than  he  ought  to  have  done  as  was 
the  difference  between  the  medium  in  which  the  payment  was 
effected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  uniform.  In  New 
England,  where  s])ecie  payments  have  not  been  suspended,  the 
peo))le  were  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contributions  than  where 
they  were  suspended.  In  Kentucky  as  much  more  was  paiil  by 
the  people  in  their  taxes  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in  the  stale  of 
Ohio,  as  Kentucky  paper  was  worth  move  than  Ohio  paper. 

It  appeared  to  Mr.  Clay,  that,  in  this  condition  of  things,  l!ie 
general  government  could  depend  no  longer  upon  these  local 
institutions,  multiplied  and  multiplying  daily;  coming  into  exist- 
ence by  the  breath  of  eighteen  state  sovereignties,  some  of  which 
by  a  single  act  of  volition  had  created  twenty  or  thirty  at  a  time. 
Even  if  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  could  have  been* 
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anticipated,  the  general  government  remaining  passive,  it  did  not 
5eeni  to  him  that  the  general  government  ought  longer  to  depend 
upon  these  local  institutions  exclusively  for  aid  in  its  operations. 
But  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  justly  so  anticipated.  It  was 
not  the  interest  of  all  of  ihem  that  the  renewal  of  specie  paymenis 
should  take  place,  and  yet,  without  concert  between  all  or  most  of 
ihem  it  could  not  be  effected.  With  regard  lo  lhose  disposed  to 
return  to  a  regular  state  of  things,  great  difficuUies  might  arise,  as 
to  the  time  of  its  commencement. 

Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such  that 
no  thinking  man  could  contemplate  it  wiihout  tlie  most  serious 
alarm;  that  it  threatened  general  distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead 
to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  govern menl ;  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be  the  duty  of  congress  .to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy 
could  be  devised.  A  national  bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures, 
V\^as  proposed  as  that  remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  determined  to 
examine  the  question  with  as  little  prejudice  as  possible  arising 
from  his  former  opinion.  He  knew  that  the  safest  course  to  him, 
if  he  pursued  a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  that 
opinion,  right  or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware,  that  if  he 
changed,  or  seemed  to  change  it,  he  should  expose  himself  to  some 
censure.  But,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the  light  shed  upon  it  by 
events  happening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no 
longer  doubt.  A  bank  appeared  to  him  not  only  necessary,  but 
indispensably  necessary,  in  connection  with  another  measure,  to 
remedy  the  evils  of  which  all  were  but  too  sensible.  He  preferred 
to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of  consistency,  the  evident  interests 
of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  himsrlf  upon  their 
candor  and  justice.  That  which  appeared  to  him  in  1811,  under 
the  slate  of  things  then  existing,  not  to  be  necessary  to  the  general 
government,  seemed  now  to  be  necessaiy,  under  the  present  state 
of  things.  Had  he  then  foreseen  what  now  exists,  and  no  objec- 
tion had  lain  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  other  than  that 
derived  from  the  constitution,  he  should  have  voted  for  the  renewal. 

Other  provisions  of  the  constitution,  but  little  noticed,  if  noticed 
at  all,  on  the  discussions  in  congi'css  in  1811,  would  seem  to  urge 
that  body  to  exert  all  its  powers  to  restore  to  a  sound  state  the 
money  of  the  country.  That  instrument  confers  upon  congress 
the  power  to  coin  mone^-,  and  to  regulate  the  value  of  foreign 
coins ;  and  the  states  are  prohibited  to  coin  money,  to  emit  bills  of 
credit,  or  to  make  any  thing  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in 
payment  of  debts.  The  plain  inference  is,  that  the  subject  of  the 
geneial  currency  was  intended  to  be  submitted  exclusively  to  the 
general  government.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  regulation  of 
the  general  currency  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state  governments,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  of  the  banks  created  by  them.  Their 
paper  has  every  quality  of  money,  except  that  of  being  made  a 
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tender,  and  even  this  is  imparted  to  it  by  some  states,  m  the  law 
by  which  a  creditor  must  receive  it,  or  submit  to  a  ruinous  suspen- 
sion of  the  payment  of  his  debt.  It  was  incumbent  upon  congress 
to  reco  /er  the  control  which  it  had  lost  over  the  general  currency. 
The  remedy  called  for,  was  one  of  caution  and  moderation,  but  of 
firmness.  Whether  a  remedy  directly  acting  upon  the  banks  and 
their  paper  tin-own  into  circulation,  was  in  the  power  of  the  general 
government  or  not,  neither  congress  nor  the  community  were 
prepared  for  the  application  of  such  a  remedy.  An  indirect 
remedy,  of  a  milder  character,  seemed  to  be  furnished  by  a 
national  bank.  Going  into  operation,  with  the  powerful  aid  of 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  he  believed  it  would  be  highly 
instrumental  in  the  renewal  of  specie  payments.  Coupled  with  the 
other  measure  adopted  by  congress  for  that  object,  he  believed  the 
remedy  effectual.  The  local  banks  must  follow  the  example  which 
the  national  bank  would  set  them,  of  redeeming  their  notes  by  the 
payment  of  specie,  or  their  notes  will  be  discredited  and  put  down. 

If  the  constitution,  then,  warranted  the  establishment  of  a  bank, 
other  considerations,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  strongly 
urged  it.  The  want  of  a  general  medium  is  every  where  felt. 
Exchange  varies  continually,  not  only  between  different  parts 
of  the  union,  but  between  diflerdnt  parts  of  the  same  city.  If 
the  paper  of  a  national  bank  were  not  redeemed  in  specie, 
it  would  be  much  better  than  the  current  paper,  since,  although  its 
value  in  comparison  with  specie  might  fluctuate,  it  would  afford  an 
uniform  standard. 

If  political  power  be  incidental  to  banking  corporations,  there 
ought,  perhaps,  to  be  in  the  general  government  some  counterpoise 
to  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  states.  Such  a  counterpoise  might 
not  indeed  be  so  necessary,  if  the  states  exercised  the  power  to 
incorporate  banks  equally,  or  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
populations.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  A  single  state  has  a  banking 
capital  equivalent,  or  nearly  so,  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole  banking 
capital  of  the  United  States.  Four  states  combined,  have  the 
major  part  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
event  of  any  convulsion,  in  which  the  distribution  of  banking 
institutions  might  be  important,  it  may  be  urged,  that  the  mischief 
would  not  be  alleviated  by  the  creation  of  a  national  bank,  since  its 
location  must  be  ^vithin  one  of  the  states.  But  in  this  respect  the 
location  of  the  bank  is  extremely  favorable,  being  in  one  of  the 
middle  states,  not  likely  from  its  position,  as  well  as  its  loyalty,  to 
concur  in  any  scheme  for  subverting  the  government.  And  a 
siiffi(uent  security  against  such  contingency  is  to  be  found  in  the 
distribution  of  branches  in  different  slates,  acting  and  reacting 
upon  the  parent  institution,  and  upon  each  other. 


ON  THE  DIRECT  TAX, 

AND  THE  STATE  OF  THE  NATION  AFTER  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE   WAR 
WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY,  1816 


[In  this  speech,  which  was  made  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  a  proposition  to 
lay  a  direct  tax  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and 
for  other  objects,  as  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  means, 
Mr.  Clay  enters  into  a  general  view  of  the  state  of  public  affairs,  as  they  existed  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  His  defence  of  the  policy  of  the  war, 
and  of  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  by  himself  and  the  other  commissioners  at  Ghent, 
will  be  found  interesting  and  valuable,  as  a  portion  of  our  national  history.  On  the 
present  occasion,  it  will  be  observed.  Mr.  Clay  tirst  boldly  avows  his  sympathies  for 
the  cause  of  the  patriots  of  South  America;  thus  shadowing  forth,  at  this  early  period, 
the  feelings  which  prompted  him,  in  1S18,  to  propose,  in  a  definite  Ibrm,  the  recogni- 
tion of  their  independence.  This  speech  concludes  with  a  masterly,  although  rapid, 
sketch  of  the  true  policy  of  the  country,  in  which  are  seen  the  outlines  of  the  Amer- 
ican sysf^m,  a  subject  always  prominent  in  the  thoughts  of  this  statesman.] 


Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  said,  the  course  had  been  pursued,  ever 
since  he  had  had  the  honor  of  a  seat  on  this  floor,  to  select  some 
subject  during  the  early  part  of  the  session,  on  which,  by  a  general 
understanding,  gentlemen  were  allowed  to  indulge  themselves  in 
remarks  on  the  existing  state  of  public  affairs.  The  practice  was 
a  very  good  one,  he  said,  and  there  could  be  no  occasion  more 
proper  than  that  of  a  proposition  to  lay  a  direct  tax. 

Those  who  have  for  fifteen  years  past  administered  the  affairs  of 
this  government,  have  conducted  this  nation  to  an  honorable  point 
of  elevation,  at  which  they  may  justly  pause,  challenge  a  retrospect, 
and  invite  attention  to  the  bright  field  of  prosperity  which  lies 
before  us. 

The  great  objects  of  the  committee  of  finance,  in  the  report 
under  consideration,  are,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide  for  the  ])ay- 
mcnt  of  the  public  debts,  and  in  the  second,  to  provide  for  ihe 
support  of  the  government,  and  the  payment  of  such  expens(!s  as 
should  be  authorized  by  congress.  The  greater  part  of  the  debt, 
Mr.  Clay  admitted,  had  grown  out  of  the  late  war;  yet  a  consider- 
able portion  of  it  consisted  of.  that  contracted  in  the  former  war  for 
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independence,  and  a  portion  of  it,  perhaps,  of  that  which  arose  out 
of  the  wars  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers.  Gentlemen  had,  on  this 
occasion,  therefore,  fairly  a  right  to  examine  into  the  course  of 
administration  heretofore,  to  demonstrate  the  impolicy  of  those  wars, 
and  the  injudiciousness  of  the  public  expenditures  generally.  In 
!he  cursory  view  which  he  should  take  of  this  subject,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  say,  he  should  pay  no  particular  attention  to  what  had 
passed  before,  in  debate.  An  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  Hardin) 
who  spoke  the  other  day,  like  another  gentleman  who  preceded 
him  in  debate,  had  taken  occasion  to  refer  to  his  (Mr.  Clay's)  late 
absence  from  this  country  on  public  business;  but,  Mr.  Clay  said, 
he  trusted,  among  the  fruits  of  that  absence  were  a  greater  respect 
for  the  institutions  which  distinguish  this  happy  country,  a  greater 
confidence  in  them,  and  an  increased  disposition  to  cling  to  them. 
Yes,  sir;  I  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and 
some  lessons  I  did  derive  from  it ;  but  they  w^ere  lessons  which 
satisfied  me,  that  national  independence  was  only  to  be  maintained 
by  national  resistance  against  foreign  encroachments ;  by  cherishing 
the  interests  of  the  people,  and  giving  to  the  whole  physical  power 
of  the  coyntry  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  nation.  I  have 
been  taught  that  lesson ;  that  we  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
possibility,  that  a  combination  of  despots,  of  men  unfriendly  to 
liberty,  propagating  what  in  their  opinion  constitutes  the  principle 
of  legitimacy,  might  reach  our  happy  land,  and  subject  us  to  that 
tyranny  and  degradation  which  seems  to  be  one  of  their  objects  in 
another  country.  The  result  of  my  reflections  is,  the  determination 
to  aid  with  my  vote  in  providing  my  country  with  all  the  means  to 
protect  its  liberties,  and  guard  them  even  from  serious  menace. 
Motives  of  delicacy,  which  the  committee  would  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate,  prevented  him  from  noticing  some  of  his 
colleague's  (Mr.  Hardin's)  remarks;  but  he  would  take  the  occasion 
to  give  him  one  admonition  —  that,  when  he  next  favored  the  house 
with  an  exhibition  of  his  talent  for  wit — with  a  display  of  those 
elegant  implements,  for  his  possession  of  which,  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  had  so  handsomely  complimented  him  —  that  he 
would  recollect  that  it  is  bovg-lit,  and  not  harrowed  wit,  which  the 
adage  recommends  as  best.  With  regard  to  the  late  war  with 
Great  Britain,  history,  in  deciding  upon  the  justice  and  policy  of 
that  war,  will  determine  the  question  according  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  when  that  war  was  declared.  I  gave  a  v^ote  for  the 
declaration  of  war.  I  exerted  all  the  little  influence  and  talents  I 
could  command  to  make  the  war.  The  war  was  made  ;  it  is 
terminated;  and  I  declare  with  perfect  sincerity,  if  it  had  been 
permitted  me  to  lift  the  veil  of  futurity,  and  to  have  foreseen  the 
precise  series  of  events  wlr'ch  has  occurred,  ray  vote  would  have 
been  unchanged.  The  policy  of  the  war,  as  it  regarded  our  state 
of  preparation,  must  be   dettn'mined  with  reference  to  the  stale  of 
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filings  at  the  time  that  war  was  declared.  He  need  not  take  up 
ihe  time  of  the  house,  in  demonstrating  that  we  had  cause  sufiicient 
("or  war.  We  had  been  insulted  and  outraged,  and  spoilatcd  upon 
by  almost  all  Europe  —  by  Great  Britain,  by  France,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, Naples,  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  by  the  little,  contemptible 
5)ower  of  Algiers.  We  had  submitted  too  long  and  too  nmch.  We 
had  become  the  scorn  of  foreign  powers,  and  the  contempt  of  our 
own  citizens.  The  question  of  the  policy  of  declaring  war  at  the 
particular  lime  when  i?  was  coir.menced,  is  best  determined  by 
applying  to  the  enemy  himself ;  and  what  said  he! — that  of  all 
the  circumstances  attending  its  declaration,  none  was  so  aggravat- 
ing as  that  we  should  have  selected  the  moment  which  of  all 
others  was  most  inconvenient  to  him  ;  when  he  was  struggling  for 
self-existence  in  a  last  effort  against  the  gigantic  power  of  France. 
The  question  of  the  state  of  preparation  for  war  at  any  time  is  a 
relative  question  —  relative  to  o\xx  own  means,  the  condition  of  the 
other  power,  and  the  state  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  declaring  it. 
We  could  not  expect,  for  instance,  that  a  war  against  Algiers  would 
require  the  same  means  or  extent  of  preparation,  as  a  war  against 
Great  Britain ;  and  if  it  was  to  be  \\'aged  against  owe  of  the 
primary  powers  of  Europe,  at  peace  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
and  therefore  all  her  force  at  command,  it  could  not  be  commenced 
with  so  little  preparation,  as  if  her  whole  force  were  employed  in 
another  quarter.  It  is  not  necessary  again  to  repel  the  stale,  ridic- 
ulous, false  story  of  French  inlluence,  originating  in  Great  Britain, 
and  echoed  here.  I  now  contend,  as  I  have  always  done,  that  we 
had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  condition  of  the  world,  at  the 
time  war  was  declared.  If  Great  Britain  were  engaged  in  war,  we 
had  a  right  to  act  on  the  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  her  means  of 
annoyance,  as  to  us,  were  diminished ;  and  we  had  a  right  to  obtain 
all  the  collateral  aid  we  could,  from  the  operations  of  other  powers 
against  her,  ^vithout  entering  into  those  connections  which  are 
forbidden  by  the  genius  of  our  government.  But  it  was  rather  like 
disturbing  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  now  1o  discuss  the  questions  of 
the  justice  or  expediency  of  the  war.  They  were  questions  long 
since  settled,  and  on  which  the  public  opinion  was  decisively  made 
up,  in  favor  of  the  administration. 

He  proceeded  to  examine  the  conditions  of  the  peace  and  the 
fruits  of  the  war  —  questions  of  more  recent  date,  and  more  imme- 
diately applicable  to  the  present  discussion.  The  terms  of  the 
peace  must  be  determined  by  the  same  rule  that  was  applicable  to 
(he  declaration  of  war  —  that  rule  which  was  furnished  by  the  state 
of  the  world  at  the  time  the  peace  was  made ;  and,  even  if  it  were 
true,  that  all  the  sanguine  expectations  which  might  have  been 
formed  at  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war,  were  not  realized  by 
the  terms  of  the  subsequent  peace,  it  did  not  follow  that  the  war 
was  improperly  declared,   or  the  peace   dishonorable,  unless   the 
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couditjou  of  the  parties,  in  relation  to  other  po\\'ers,  remained  sub- 
slantially  the  same,  throughout  the  struggle,  and  at  the  lime  of  the 
termination  of  the  war,, as  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  it. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war,  France  was  annihilated  —  blotted  out 
of  the  map  of  Europe ;  the  vast  power  wielded  by  Bonaparte 
existed  no  longer.  Let  it  be  admitted,  that  statesmen,  in  laying 
iheh"  course,  are  to  look  at  probable  events;  that  their  conduct  is  to 
be  examined,  with  reference  to  the  course  of  events,  which  in  all 
huinan  probability  might  have  been  anticipated;  and  is  there  a 
man  in  this  house,  in  existence,  who  can  say,  that  on  the  eighteenth 
d.iy  of  June,  1812,  when  the  war  was  declared,  it  would  have  been 
anticipated,  that  Great  Britain,  by  the  circumstance  of  a  general 
peace,  resulting  from  the  overthrow  of  a  power  whose  base- 
ments were  supposed  to  be  deeper  laid,  more  ramified,  and  more 
extended,  than  those  of  any  power  ever  were  before,  would  be 
placed  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  stood  in  December,  1S14? 
Would  any  one  say,  that  this  government  could  have  anticipated 
such  a  state  of  things,  and  ought  to  have  been  governed  in  its 
conduct  accordingly?  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Germany,  did  not 
expect  —  not  a  power  in  Europe  believed  —  as  late  even  as  January, 
1814,  that,  in  the  ensuing  March,  Bonaparte  would  abdicate,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  would  follow.  What,  then,  was 
the  actual  condition  of  Europe,  when  peace  was  concluded? 
A  perfect  tranquillity  reigned  throughout;  for,  as  late  as  the  first  of 
March,  the  idea  of  Napoleon's  reappearing  in  France,  was  as  little 
entertain.ed  as  that  of  a  man's  coming  from  the  moon  to  take  upon 
himself  the  government  of  the  country.  In  December,  1814,  a 
profound  and  apparently  a  permanent  peace  existed;  Great  Britain 
was  left  to  dispose  of  the  vast  force,  the  accumulation  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  work  of  an  immense  system  of  finance  and  protracted 
war;  she  was  at  liberty  to  employ  that  undivided  force  against  this 
country.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  did  not  follow,  according 
to  the  rules  laid  down,  either  that  the  war  ought  not  to  have  been 
made,  or  that  peace  on  such  terms  ought  not  to  have  been 
concluded. 

What,  then,  were  the  terms  of  the  peace  ?  The  regular  opposi- 
tion in  this  country,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
had  not  come  out  to  challenge  an  investigation  of  the  terms  of  the 
peace,  although  they  had  several  times  given  a  sidewipe  at  the 
treaty,  on  occasions  with  which  it  had  no  necessary  connection.  It 
had  been  sometimes  said,  that  we  had  gained  nothing  by  the  war, 
that  the  fisheries  were  lost,  &c.  How,  he  asked,  did  this  question 
of  the  fisheries  really  stand?  By  the  first  part  of  the  third  article 
of  the  treaty  of  1783,  the  right  was  recognized  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and 
on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  also  in  the  gulf  of  St 
liawroncc,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea.  where  the  inhaV)itant8 
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of  bolh  countries  used  at  any  time  to  fish.  This  right  was  a 
necessary  incident  to  our  sovereignty,  although  it  is  denied  to  some 
of  the  powers  of  Europe.  It  was  not  contested  at  Ghent ;  it  has 
never  been  drawn  in  question" by  Great  Britain.  But  by  the  same 
third  article  it  was  further  stipulated,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  '  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such 
part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use 
(but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  and  creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  I'ajesty's 
dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  islands,  and  Lab- 
rador, so  long  as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as 
the  same  or  either  of  them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without 
a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  propri- 
etors, or  possessors  of  the  ground.'  The  British  commissioners, 
assuming  that  these  liberties  had  expired  by  the  war  between  the 
two  countries,  at  an  early  period  of  the  negotiation,  declared  that 
they  would  not  be  revived  without  an  equivalent.  Whether  the 
treaty  of  17S3  does  not  form  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
according  to  which  treaties  are  vacated  by  a  war  breaking  ont 
between  the  parties,  is  a  question  on  which  he  did  not  mean  to 
express  an  opinion.  The  first  article  of  that  treaty,  by  which  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
Stales,  certainly  was  not  abrogated  by  the  war ;  that  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  same  instrument,  which  define  the  limits,  privileges, 
and  liberties  attaching  to  that  sovereignty,  were  equally  unafiected 
by  the  war,  might  be  contended  for  with  at  least  much  plausibility. 
If  we  determined  to  otTer  them  the  equivalent  required,  the  ques- 
tion was,  what  should  it  be?  AVhen  the  British  commissioners 
demanded,  in  their  projet^  a  renewal  to  Great  Britain  of  the  right 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
a  bare  majority  of  the  American  commissioners  offered  to  renew  it, 
upon  llie  condition  that  the  lil^erties  in  question  were  renewed  to 
us.  lie  was  not  one  of  that  majority.  He  would  not  trouble  the 
committee  with  his  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  ofter.  A 
majority  of  his  colleagues,  actuated  he  believed  by  the  best  motives, 
made,  however,  the  offer,  and  it  was  refused  by  the  British  com- 
missioners. 

If  the  British  interpretation  of  the  treaty  of  1783  be  correct,  wo 
have  lost  the  liberties  in  question.  What  the  value  of  them  really 
is,  he  had  not  been  able  to  meet  with  any  two  gentlemen  who 
agreed.  The  great  value  of  the  whole  mass  of  our  fishery  inter- 
ests, as  connected  with  our  navigation  and  trade,  was  sufficiently 
demonstrated  by  the  tonnage  employed  ;  but  of  what  was  the  rela- 
tive  im])ortance  of  these  liberties,  there  was  great  contrariety  of 
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stalemenls.  Tliey  were  liberties  to  be  exercised  within  a  foreign 
jurisdiction,  and  some  of  tliein  were  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
contingency  of  settlement.  He  did  not  believe,  that  much  impor- 
tance attached  to  such  liberties.  And,  supjjosing  them  to  be  lost, 
we  are,  perhaps,  sufficiently  indemnified  by  the  redemption  of  the 
British  mcrtgage  upon  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  This 
great  stream,  on  that  su[)position,  is  placed  where  it  ought  to  be,  in 
the  same  independent  condition  with  the  Hudson,  or  any  other  river 
in  the  United  States. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  construction  of  the  treaty  of 
17S3  be  the  true  one,  these  liberties  remain  to  us,  and  the  right  to 
the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  as  secured  to  Great  Britain  by 
that  instrument,  continues  with  her. 

But  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  gentleman  from  the  western 
country  (Mr.  Hardin)  exclaim,  that  we  had  gained  nothing  by  the 
war.  Great  Britain  acquired,  by  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay, 
the  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  within  our  territories.  It  was  a 
right  upon  which  she  placed  great  value,  and  from  the  pursuit  of 
which  she  did  not  desist  without  great  reluctance.  It  had  been 
exercised  by  her  agents  in  a  manner  to  excite  the  greatest  sensi- 
bility in  the  western  country.  This  right  was  clearly  lost  by  the 
war  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the  true  opinion  as  to  the  treaty  of 
17S3,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  stipulations  of  that  of  1794  no 
longer  exist. 

It  had  been  said,  that  the  great  object,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
war,  had  been  to  secure  our  mariners  against  impressment,  and 
that  peace  was  made  without  accomplishing  it.  With  regard 
to  the  opposition,  he  presumed  that  they  would  not  urge  any  such 
argument.  For,  if  their  opinion  w^as  1o  be  inferred  (though  he 
hoped  in  this  case  it  was  not)  from  that  of  an  influential  and 
distinguished  member  of  the  opposition,  we  had  reason  to  believe 
that  they  did  i.. it  think  the  British  doctrines  wrong  on  this  subject. 
He  alluded  to  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by  a  gentleman  of  great 
consideration,  residing  in  an  adjoining  state,  to  a  member  of  this 
house,  in  which  the  writer  states,  that  he  conceives  the  British 
claim  to  be  right,  and  expresses  his  hope  that  the  president,  however 
he  might  kick  at  it,  w^ould  be  compelled  to  swallo\v  the  bitter  pill. 
If  the  peace  had  really  given  up  the  American  doctrine,  it  would 
have  been,  according  to  that  opinion,  merely  yielding  to  the  force 
of  the  British  right.  In  that  view  of  the  subject,  the  error  of  the 
administration  would  have  been  in  contending  for  too  much  in 
b(!hilf  of  this  country;  for  he  presumed  there  was  no  doubt,  that, 
\vhether  right  or  wrong,  it  would  be  an  important  principle  gained 
to  secure  «M.ir  seamen  against  British  impressment.  And  he  trusted 
in  God  that  all  future  administrations  would  rather  err  on  the  side 
of  contending  for  too  much  than  too  little  for  America. 

But  he  was  walling  to  admit,  that  the  conduct  of  the  administra- 
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tion  ought  to  be  tried  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not  those  of  the 
opposition.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  the  war,  and  of  ils  con- 
tinuance, was  the  practice  of  impressment  exercised  by  Great 
Ijritain,  and  if  this  claim  has  been  admitted,  by  necessary  implica- 
tion or  express  stipulation,  the  administration  has  abandoned  the 
rights  of  our  seamen.  It  was  with  utter  astonishment  that  he  heard, 
ihat  it  had  been  contended  in  this  country,  that  because  our  right 
of  exemption  from  the  practice  had  not  been  expressly  secured  in 
ihe  treaty,  it  was  therefore  given  up  !  It  was  impossible  that  such 
an  argument  could  be  advanced  on  the  floor.  No  member  who 
regarded  his  reputation  would  have  dared  advance  such  an  argu- 
ment here. 

Had  the  war  terminated,  the  practice  continuing,  he  admitted 
that  such  might  be  a  fair  inference  ;  and  on  some  former  occasion 
he  had  laid  down  the  principle,  w^hich  he  thought  correct,  that  if 
the  United  States  did  not  make  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  war 
in  Europe  continuing,  and  therefore  she  continuing  the  exercise  of 
the  practice,  without  any  stipulation  to  secure  us  against  its  effecta, 
the  plain  inference  would  be,  that  we  had  surrendered  the  right. 
But  what  is  the  fact?  At  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty 
of  peace.  Great  Britain  had  ceased  the  practice  of  impressment ; 
she  was  not  only  at  peace  with  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  but  there 
was  every  prospect  of  a  permanent  and  durable  peace.  The  treaty 
being  silent  on  the  subject  of  impressment,  the  only  plain  rational 
result  was,  that  neither  party  had  conceded  its  rights,  but  they  were 
left  totally  unaffected  by  it.  He  recollected  to  have  heard,  in  the 
British  house  of  commons,  whilst  he  was  in  Europe,  the  vt-ry 
reverse  of  the  doctrine  advanced  here  on  this  subject.  The 
British  ministry  were  charged  by  a  member  of  the  opposition  with 
having  surrendered  their  right  of  impressment,  and  the  same  course 
of  reasoning  was  employed  to  prove  it,  as  he  understood  was  em- 
ployed in  this  country  to  prove  our  acquiescence  in  that  practice. 
The  argument  was  this :  the  war  was  made  on  the  professed 
ground  of  resistance  of  the  practice  of  impressment ;  the  peace 
having  been  made  without  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  America, 
the  treaty  being  silent  on  the  subject,  the  inference  was,  that  the 
British  authorities  had  surrendered  the  right  —  that  they  had  failed 
to  secure  it,  and,  having  done  so,  had  in  effect  yielded  it.  The 
member  of  the  opposition  in  England  was  just  as  wrong  as  any 
member  of  the  house  would  be,  who  should  contend  that  the  right 
of  impressment  is  surrendered  to  the  British  government.  The 
fact  was,  neither  party  had  surrendered  its  rights  ;  things  remain  as 
though  the  ^var  had  never  been  made  —  both  parties  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  the  rights  they  had  anterior  to  the  war.  Lest  it  might 
be  deduced  that  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  impressment  had 
undergone  a  change,  he  took  the  opportunity  to  say,  that,  although 
he  desired  to  preserve  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
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States,  and  to  maintain  between  them  that  good  understanding 
calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  each,  yet,  whenever  Great 
Britain  should  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  her  design  to  apply  her 
doctrine  of  impressment  as  heretofore,  he  was,  for  one,  ready  to 
take  up  arms  again  to  oppose  her.  The  fact  was,  that  the  two 
nations  had  been  placed  in  a  state  of  hostility  as  to  a  practice 
growing  out  of  the  war  in  Europe.  The  war  ceasing  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  rest  of  Europe,  left  England  and  An.erica 
engaged  in  a  contest  on  an  aggression  which  had  also  practically 
ceased.  The  question  had  then  presented  itself,  whether  the  United 
States  should  be  kept  in  war,  to  gain  an  abandonment  of  what 
had  become  a  mere  abstract  principle  ;  or,  looking  at  the  results, 
and  relying  on  the  good  sense  and  sound  discretion  of  both 
countries,  we  should  not  recommend  the  termination  of  the  war. 
When  no  practical  evil  could  result  from  the  suspension  of  hostili- 
ties, and  there  was  no  more  than  a  possibility  of  the  removal  of 
the  practice  of  impressment,  T,  as  one  of  the  mission,  consented 
with  sincere  pleasure  to  the  peace,  satisfied  that  we  gave  up  no 
right,  sacrificed  no  honor,  compromited  no  important  principle. 
He  said,  then,  applying  the  rule  of  the  actual. state  of  things,  as 
that  by  which  to  judge  of  the  peace,  there  was  nothing  in  the 
conditions  or  terms  of  tiie  peace  that  was  dishonorable,  nothing  for 
reproach,  nothing  for  regret. 

Gentlemen  have  complained,  that  we  had  lost  the  islands 
in  the  bay  of  Passamaquoddy.  Have  they  examined  into  that 
question,  and  do  they  know  the  grounds  on  which  it  stands  ? 
Prior  to  the  war  we  occupied  Moose  Island,  the  British  Grand 
Menan.  Each  party  claimed  both  islands  ;  America,  because  they 
are  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  as  defined  by  the  treaty 
of  1783  ;  and  Great  Britain,  because,  as  she  alleges,  they  were  in 
the  exception  contained  in  the  second  article  of  that  treaty  as  to 
islands  within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  All  ihe 
information  which  \te  had  received  concurred  in  representing 
Grand  Menan  as  the  most  valuable  island.  Does  the  treaty,  in 
stipulating  for  an  amicable  and  equitable  mode  of  settling  this 
controversy,  yield  one  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States  ? 
If  our  title  to  Moose  Island  is  drawn  in  question,  that  of  Great 
Britain  to  Grand  Menan  is  equally  so.  If  we  may  lose  the  one, 
she  may  the  other.  The  treaty,  it  was  true,  contained  a  provision 
that  the  party  in  possession,  at  the  time  of  its  ratification,  may  hold 
on  until  the  question  of  right  is  decided.  The  committee  would 
observe,  that  this  stipulation,  as  to  possession,  was  not  limited  to 
llij'  moment  of  the  signature,  but  looked  to  the  period  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  treaty.  The  American  commissioners  had  thought 
they  might  safely  rely  on  the  valor  of  Massachusetts,  or  the  arms 
of  the  United  States,  to  drive  the  invader  from  our  soil ;  and  had 
also  hoped  that  we  might  obtain  poi^ session  of  Grand  Menan      It 
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is  true,  they  have  been  disapjDointed  in  the  successful  application 
of  the  force  of  that  state  and  of  that  of  the  union.  Bat  it  is  not 
true  that  we  have  parted  with  the  right.  It  is  fair  to  presume 
that  Great  Britain  will,  with  good  faith,  cooperate  in  carrying  the 
stipulations  into  effect;  and  she  has,  in  fact,  already  promptly 
proceeded  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners  under  the  treaty. 
What  have  we  gained  ]:)y  the  war?  He  had  shown  we  had  lost 
nothing  in  rights,  territory,  or  honor  ;  nothing  for  which  we  ought 
to  have  coniended,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side,  or  according  to  our  own.  Have  we  gained  nothing 
by  the  war  ?  Let  any  man  look  at  the  degraded  condition  of  this 
country  before  the  war  —  the  scorn  of  the  universe,  the  contempt 
of  ourselves  —  and  tell  me,  if  we  have  gained  nothing  by  the  war  ? 
What  is  our  present  situation  ?  Respectability  and  character 
abroad  ;  security  and  confidence  at  home.  If  we  have  not  obtained, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  the  full  measure  of  retribution,  our  charac- 
ter and  constitution  are  placed  on  a  solid  basis,  never  to  be  shaken. 
The  glory  acquired  by  our  gallant  tars,  by  our  Jacksons  and  our 
Browns  on  the  land,  is  that  nothing?  True,  we  have  had  our 
vicissitudes  —  that  there  were  humiliating  events  which  the  patriot 
could  not  review  without  deep  regi-et.  But  the  great  account, 
when  it  came  to  be  balanced,  thank  God,  would  be  found  vastly 
in  om-  favor.  Is  there  a  man,  he  asked,  who  would  have  obliterated 
from  the  proud  pages  of  our  history  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
Jackson,  Brown,  Scott,  and  the  host  of  heroes  on  land  and  sea 
whom  he  would  not  enumerate  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  could  not 
desire  a  participation  in  the  national  glory  acquired  by  the  war? — ■ 
yes,  national  glory  ;  which,  however  the  expression  may  be  con- 
demned by  some,  must  be  cherished  by  every  genuine  patriot 
What  do  I  mean  by  national  glory  ?  Glory  such  as  Hull,  of  the 
Constitution,  Jackson,  Lawrence,  Perry,  have  acquired.  And  are 
gentlemen  insensible  to  their  deeds?  to  the  value  of  them,  in 
animating  the  country  in  the  hour  of  peril  hereafter?  Did  the 
battle  of  Thermopylae  preserve  Greece  but  once  ?  Whilst  the 
Mississippi  continues  to  bear  the  tributes  of  the  Iron  mountains 
and  the  Alleghany  to  her  Delta  and  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the 
eighth  of  January  shall  be  remembered,  and  the  glory  of  that  day 
shall  stimulate  future  patriots,  and  nerve  the  arms  of  unborn  freemen, 
in  driving  the  presumptuous  invader  from  our  country's  soil! 
Gentlemen  may  boast  of  their  insensibility  to  feelings  inspired  by 
the  contemplation  of  such  events.  But  he  would  ask,  does  the 
recollection  of  Bunlcer's  hill,  of  Saratoga,  of  York-town,  afford  them 
no  pleasure  ?  Every  act  of  noble  sacrifice  to  the  country  —  every 
instance  of  patriotic  devotion  to  her  cause  —  has  its  beneficial 
influence.  A  nation's  character  is  the  sum  of  its  splendid  deeds. 
They  constitute  one  common  patrimony  —  the  nation's  inheritance. 
They  awe  foreign  powers.     They  arouse  and  animate  our  own 
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people.  Do  gfflitlemen  derive  no  pleasure  from  the  recent  transac- 
tions in  the  Mediterranean  ?  Can  they  regard  unmoved  the  honor- 
able issue  of  a  war,  in  support  of  our  national  rights,  declared, 
prosecuted,  and  terminated  by  a  treaty  in  which  the  enemy 
sul:)mitted  to  a  carte  blanche,  in  the  short  period  of  forty  days  ? 
The  days  of  chivalry  are  not  gone.  They  have  been  revived  in 
the  person  of  commodore  Decatur,  who,  in  releasing  from  infidel 
bondage  Christian  captives  —  the  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  — 
and  restoring  them  to  their  country  and  their  friends,  has  placed 
himself  beside  the  most  renowned  knights  of  former  times.  I  love 
true  glory.  It  is  this  sentiment  which  ought  to  be  cherished  ;  and 
in  spite  of  cavils  and  sneers  and  attempts  tu  put  it  down,  it  will 
finally  conduct  this  nation  to  that  height  to  v\^hich  God  and  nature 
have  destined  it.  Three  wars,  those  AA^ho  at  present  administer 
this  government  may  say,  and  say  with  proud  satisfaction,  they 
have  safely  conducted  us  through.  Two  with  powers,  which, 
though  otherwise  contemptible,  have  laid  almost  all  Europe  under 
tribute —  a  tribute  from  which  we  are  exonerated.  The  third,  with 
one  of  the  most  gigantic  powers  that  the  world  ever  saw.  These 
struggles  have  not  been  without  their  sacrifices,  nor  without  their 
lessons.  They  have  created,  or  rather  greatly  increased,  the  public 
debt.  They  have  taught,  that,  to  preserve  the  character  Ave  have 
established,  preparation  for  war  is  necessary. 

The  public  debt  exists.  HoAvever  contracted,  the  faith  of  the 
nation  is  pledged  for  its  redemption.  It  can  only  be  paid  by 
providing  an  excess  of  revenue  beyond  expenditure,  or  by  retrench- 
ment. Did  gentlemen  contend  that  the  results  of  the  report  Avere 
inaccurate  —  that  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  aa'^ouIcI  be  gi-eater,  or 
the  public  expenses  less,  than  the  estimate  ?  On  these  subjects, 
he  believed  it  would  be  presumption  in  him,  when  the  defence  of 
the  report  AA^as  in  such  able  hand_s  (Mr.  Lowndes's),  to  attempt  its 
vindication.  Leaving  the  task  to  that  gentleman,  he  should 
assume,  for  the  present,  its  accuracy.  He  AA^ould  lay  down  a 
general  lule,  from  AA^hich  there  ought  never  to  be  a  departure, 
without  absolute  necessity  —  that  the  expenses  of  the  year  ought 
to  be  met  by  the  revenue  of  the  year.  If  in  time  of  Avar  it  AA^ere 
impossible  to  observe  this  rule,  Ave  ought,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
provide  for  as  speedy  a  discharge  of  the  debt  contracted .  in  the 
preceding  Avar  as  possible.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  effectiA^e 
sinking  fund,  based  upon  an  excess  of  revenue  beyond  expendi- 
ture, and  a  protraction  of  the  period  of  peace.  If  in  England  the 
sinking  fund  had  not  fulfilled  AAdiat  AA^as  promised,  it  AA^as  because 
of  a  failure  to  provide  such  a  revenue,  and  because  the  interests  of 
peace  in  that  country  had  been  too  few  and  too  short.  From  the 
revolution  to  1812,  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  tAventy-four  years, 
there  had  been  sixty-three  years  of  Avar,  and  only  sixty-one  of 
peace  ;  and  there  had  been  contracted  ^£638,129,577  of  debt,  and 
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discharged  only  £39,594,305.  The  national  debt  "at  1  he  peace  of 
Utrecht  amounted  to  £52,681,076,  and  during  the  peace  which 
followed,  being  twenty-seven  years,  from  1714  to  1740,  there  was 
discharged  only  £7,231.503.  When  the  operations  of  our  sinking 
fund  were  contrasted  with  those  of  Great  Britain,  they  would  be  found 
10  present  the  most  gratifying  results.  Our  public  debt,  existing  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  1S02,  amounted  to  $'i78,754,568  70  ;  and  on 
the  first  of  Janaary,  1815,  we  had  extinguished  $33,873,463  98. 
Thus  in  thirteen  years,  one  half  the  period  of  peace  that  followed 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  we  had  discharged  more  public  debt  than 
Great  Britain  did  during  that  period.  In  twenly-sLx  years  she  did 
not  pay  much  more  than  a  seventh  of  her  debt.  In  thirteen  years 
we  paid  more  than  a  third  of  ours.  If,  then,  a  public  debt,  con- 
tiacted  in  a  manner,  he  trusted,  satisfactory  to  the  country,  imposed 
upon  us  a  duty  to  provide  for  its  payment ;  if  ^ve  were  encouraged, 
by  past  experience,  to  persevere  in  the  application  of  an  effective 
sinking  fund,  he  would  again  repeat,  that  the  only  alternatives 
were  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  taxation  producing  the  revenue 
estimated  by  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  or  by  great 
retrenchment  of  the  public  expenses. 

In  what  respect  can  a  reduction  of  the  public  expenses  be  effected? 
Gentlemen  who  assailed  the  report  on  this  ground  have,  by  the  in- 
definite nature  of  the  attack,  great  advantage  on  their  side.  Instead 
of  contenting  themselves  with  crying  out  retrenchment!  retrench- 
ment !  a  theme  always  plausible,  an  object  always  proper,  when 
the  public  i-nterest  will  admit  of  it,  let  them  |)oint  the  attention  of 
the  house  to  some  specified  subject.  If  they  really  think  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  army  and  navy,  or  either  of  them,  be  proper,  let  them 
lay  a  resolution  upon  the  table  to  that  efTect.  They  had  generally, 
it  was  true,  singled  out,  in  discussing  this  report,  (and  he  had  no 
objection  to  meet  them  in  this  way,  though  he  thought  the  other 
the  fairest  course,)  the  military  establishment.  He  was  glad  that 
the  navy  had  fought  itself  into  favor,  and  that  no  one  appeared 
disposed  to  move  its  reduction  or  to  oppose  its  gradual  augmenta- 
tion. But  the  'standing  army'  is  the  great  object  of  gentlemen's 
apprehensions.  And  those  who  can  bravely  set  at  defiance 
hobgoblins,  the  creatures  of  their  own  fertile  imaginations,  are 
trembling  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,  endangered  by  a  standing 
army  of  ten  thousand  men.  Those  who  can  courageously  vote 
against  taxes,  are  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  constitution  and 
the  country,  at  such  a  force  scattered  over  our  extensive  territory ! 
This  could  not  have  been  expected,  at  least  in  the  honorable 
gentleman  (Mr.  Ross),  who,  if  he  had  been  storming  a  fort,  could 
not  have  displayed  more  cool,  collected  courage  than  he  did,  Vv''hen 
he  declared,  that  he  wonld  show  to  Pennsylvania,  that  she  had  one 
faithful  representative,  bold  and  independent  enough  to  vote  against 
a  tax ! 
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He  )iad  Iiappened,  very  incidentally,  the  other  day,  and  in  a 
manner  which  he  had  supposed  could  not  attract  particular  atten- 
tion, to  state,  that  the  general  condition  of  the  world  admonished 
us  to  shape  our  measures  with  a  view  to  the  possible  condicls  into 
which  we  might  be  drawn  ;  and  he  said,  he  did  not  know  when  he 
should  cease  to  wilness  the  attacks  made  upon  him  in  consequcn-ce 
of  that  general  remark  ;  when  he  should  cease  to  hear  the  cry  of 
'  standing  army,'  '  national  glory,'  &c.  &c.  From  the  tenor  of  gen- 
tlemen's observations,  it  would  seem  as  if,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  government,  it  was  now  proposed,  that  a  certain 
regular  force  should  constitute  a  portion  of  the  public  defence. 
But  from  the  administration  of  general  Washington,  down  to  this 
time,  a  regular  force,  a  standing  army  (if  gentlemen  please),  had 
existed,  and  the  only  question  about  it,  at  any  time,  had  been,  what 
should  be  the  amount.  Gentlemen  themselves,  who  most  loudly 
decry  this  establishment,  did  not  propose  an  entire  disbandraent  of 
it;  and  the  question,  ever  with  them,  is,  not  whether  a  regular  force  be 
necessary,  but  whether  a  regular  force  of  this  or  that  amount  be 
called  for  by  the  actual  state  of  our  affairs. 

The  question  is  not,  on  any  side  of  the  house,  as  to  the  nature, 
but  the  quantum  of  the  force.  He  maintained  the  position,  that, 
if  there  was  the  most  profound  peace  that  ever  existed  ;  if  we  had 
no  fears  from  any  quarter  whatever;  if  all  the  world  was  in  a  state 
of  the  most  profound  and  absolute  repose  ;  a  regular  force  of  ten 
thousand  men  v\^as  not  too  great  for  the  purposes  of  this  govern- 
ment. We  knew  too  much,  he  said,  of  the  vicissitudes  of  human 
affairs,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all  our  calculations,  not  to  know,  that, 
even  in  the  most  profound  tranquillity,  some  tempest  may  suddenly 
arise,  and  bring  us  into  a  state  requiring  the  exertion  of  military 
force,  which  cannot  be  created  in  a  moment,  but  requires  time  for 
its  cohection,  organization,  and  discipline.  When  gentlemen 
talked  of  the  force  which  was  deemed  sufficient  some  twenty  years 
ago,  what  did  they  mean  ?  That  this  force  was  not  to  be  progi-es- 
sive  ?  That  the  full  srrown  man  ou^ht  to  wear  the  clothes  and 
habits  of  his  infancy?  That  the  establishment  maintained  by  this 
government,  when  its  population  amounted  to  four  or  five  milUons 
only,  should  be  the  standard  by  wiiich  our  measures  should  be 
regulated,  in  all  subsequent  states  of  the  country  ?  If  gentlemen 
meant  this,  as  it  seemed  to  him  they  did,  he  and  they  should  not 
agree.  He  contended,  that  establishments  ought  to  be  commen- 
surate with  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  should  grow  with  itd 
growth,  and  keep  pace  with  its  progress.  Look  at  tiiat  map  (said 
he,  pointing  to  the  large  map  of  the  United  States,  which  hangs  in 
the  hall  of  representatives)  —  at  the  vast  extent  of  that  country  which 
stretches  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  in  the  northwest,  to  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  in  the  east.  Look  at  the  vast  extent  of  our  maritime 
coast ;  recollect  we   have    Indians   and    po"v\'"erful  nations    conter- 
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minous  on  the  whole  frontier;  and  that  we  know  not  at  what 
moment  the  savage  enemy,  or  Great  Britain  herself,  may  seek  to 
make  war  with  us.  Ought  the  force  of  the  country  to  be  graduated 
by  the  scale  of  our  exposure,  or  are  we  to  be  uninfluenced  by  the 
increase  of  our  liability  to  war  ?  Have  we  forgotten  that  the 
power  of  France,  as  a  counter))oise  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  is 
annihilated  —  gone,  never  to  rise  again,  I  believe,  under  the  weak, 
unhappy,  and  imbecile  race  who  now  sway  her  destinies?  Any 
individual  nuist,  I  think,  come  to  the  same  conclusion  with  myself, 
who  takes  these  considerations  into  view,  and  reflects  on  our  growth, 
the  state  of  our  defence,  the  situation  of  the  nations  of  the  world, 
and  above  all,  of  that  nation  with  whom  we  are  most  likely  to 
come  into  collision  —  for  it  is  in  vain  to  conceal  it;  this  country 
must  have  many  a  hard  and  desperate  tug  with  Great  Britain,  let 
the  tAVO  governments  be  administered  how  and  by  whom  they  may. 
That  man  must  be  blind  to  the  indications  of  the  future,  who  cannot 
see  that  we  are  destined  to  have  war  after  war  with  Great  Britain, 
until,  if  one  of  the  two  nations  be  not  crushed,  all  grounds  of 
collision  shall  have  ceased  between  us.  I  repeat,  if  the  condition 
of  France  were  that  of  perfect  repose,  instead  of  that  of  a  volcano, 
ready  to  burst  out  again  with  a  desolating  eruption;  if  with  Spain 
our  difterences  were  settled  ;  if  the  dreadful  war  raging  in  South 
America  were  terminated;  if  the  marines  of  all  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  resuscitated  as  they  stood  prior  to  the  revolution  of 
France  ;  if  there  was  universal  repose,  and  profound  tranquillity 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  ;  considering  the  actual  growth 
of  our  country,  in  my  judgment,  the  force  of  ten  tliousand  men 
would  not  be  too  great  for  its  exigences.  Do  gentlemen  ask,  if  I 
rely  on  the  regular  force  entirely  for  the  defence  of  lhe  country? 
I  answer,  it  is  for  garrisoning  and  keeping  in  order  our  fortifica- 
tions, for  the  preservation  of  the  national  arms,  for  something  like 
a  safe  depository  of  military  science  and  sidll,  to  which  we  may 
recur  in  time  of  danger,  that  I  desire  to  maintain  an  adequate 
regular  force.  I  know,  that  in  the  hour  of  peril,  our  great  reliance 
musi  be  on  the  whole  physical  force  of  the  country,  and  that  no 
detachment  of  it  can  be  exclusively  depended  on.  History  proves 
that  no  nation,  not  destitute  of  the  military  art,  whose  people  were 
united  in  its  defence,  ever  was  conquered.  It  is  true,  that  in 
countries  where  standing  ariuies  have  been  entir-ely  relied  on,  the 
armies  have  been  subdued,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  nation  has 
been  the  consequence  of  it;  but  no  example  is  to  be  found  of  a 
uiuted  people  being  conquered,  who  possessed  an  adequate  degree 
of  military  knowledge.  Look  at  the  Grecian  republics,  struggling 
successfully  against  the  overwhelming  force  of  Persia ;  look  more 
recently  at  Spain.  I  have  great  confidence  in  the  militia,  and  1 
would  go  with  my  honorable  colleague  (Mr.  M'Kee),  whose  views 
T  know  are   honest,  hand   in   hand,  in   arming,  disciplining,  and 
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/endering  effective,  the  militia ;  I  am  for  providing  the  nalion  with 
every  possible  means  of  resistance.  I  ask  my  honorable  colleague, 
after  I  have  gone  thus  far  with  him,  to  go  a  step  further  with  me, 
and  let  us  retain  the  force  we  now  have  for  tiie  purposes  I  have 
alrca-(]y  described.  I  ask  gentlemen  who  propose  to  reduce  ihe 
araiy,  if  they  have  examined  in  delail  the  number  and  extent  of 
the  posts  and  garrisons  on  our  maritime  and  interior  frontier'/  If 
they  have  not  gone  through  this  process  of  reasoning,  how  shall 
we  arrive  at  the  result  that  we  can  reduce  the  army  with  safety? 
There  is  not  one  of  our  forts  adequately  garrisoned  at  this  moment ; 
and  there  is  nearly  one  fourth  of  them  that  have  not  one  solitary 
man.  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I  would  rather  vote  for  the  aug- 
mentation than  the  reduction  of  the  army.  When  returning  to  my 
country  from  its  foreign  service,  and  looking  at  this  question,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  the  maximum  was  twenty  thousand,  the 
minimum  ten  thousand  of  the  force  we  ought  to  retain.  And  I 
again  say,  that  rather  than  reduce  I  would  vote  to  increase  the 
present  force. 

A  standing  army  had  been  deemed  necessary,  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  government  to  the  present  time.  The  question 
was  only  as  to  the  quantum  of  force ;  and  not  whether  it  should 
exist.  No  man  who  regards  his  political  reputation,  would  place 
himself  before  the  people,  on  a  proposition  for  its  absolute  disband- 
ment.  He  admitted  a  question  as  to  quantum  might  be  carried  so 
%r  as  to  rise  into  a  question  of  principle.  If  we  were  to  propose 
10  retain  an  army  of  thirty,  or  forty,  or  fifty  thousand  men,  then 
truly  the  question  would  present  itself,  whether  our  rights  were  not 
in  some  danger  from  such  a  standing  army ;  whether  reliance  was 
to  be  placed  altogether  on  a  standing  army,  or  on  that  natural  safe 
defence  which,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  country  and  the 
principles  of  our  government,  is  considered  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberties.  But,  between  five  and  ten  thousand  men,  or  any  number 
under  ten  thousand,  it  could  not  be  a  (juestion  of  principle;  for, 
unless  gentlemen  were  afraid  of  spectres,  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  ten  thousand  men, 
dispersed  on  a  frontier  of  many  thousand  miles;  here  twenty  or 
thirty,  there  an  hundred ;  and  the  largest  amount,  at  Detroit,  not 
exceeding  a  thin  regiment.  And  yet,  brave  gentlemen  —  gentle- 
men who  are  not  alarmed  at  hobgoblins  —  who  can  intrepidly  vote 
even  against  taxes — are  alarmed  by  a  force  of  this  extent  I  What, 
he  asked,  was  the  amount  of  the  army  in  the  time  of  Mf.  Jefferson  — 
a  time,  the  orthodoxy  of  which  had  been  so  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed? It  was  true,  when  that  gentleman  came  into  power, 
it  was  with  a  determination  to  retrench,  as  far  as  practicable 
Under  the  full  influence  of  these  notions,  in  1S02,  the  bold  step  of 
wholly  disbanding  the  army,  never  was  thought  of.  The  military 
peace  establishment  was  then  fixed  at  about  four  thousand  men. 
VOL.  I.  43 
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13ut,  before  Mr.  Jefferson  went  out  of  power,  what  was  done  — 
that  is,  in  April,  1808  ?  In  addition  to  the  then  existing  peace 
establishment,  eight  regiments,  amounting  to  between  five  and  six 
thousand  men,  were  authorized,  making  a  total  force  precisely 
equal  to  the  present  peace  establishment.  It  was  true,  that  all  this 
force  had  never  been  actually  enlisted  and  embodied;  that  the 
recraiting  service  had  been  suspended;  and  that  at  the  commence- 
mcjit  of  the  war  we  had  far  from  this  number ;  and  we  have  not  now 
actually  ten  thousand  men  —  being  at  least  two  thousand  deficient 
of  that  number.  lie  adverted  to  what  had  been  said,  on  this  and 
other  occasions,  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  not  having  seized  the  favorable 
moment  for  war,  which  was  afforded  by  the  attack  on  the  Chesa- 
peake. He  had  always  entertained  the  opinion,  he  said,  that  IMr 
Jerterson  on  that  occasion  took  the  correct,  manly,  and  frank  course, 
in  saying  to  the  British  government,  your  officers  have  done  this; 
it  is  an  enormous  aggression;  do  you  approve  the  act;  do  you 
make  it  your  cause,  or  not  ?  That  government  did  not  sanction 
the  act;  it  disclaimed  it,  and  promptly  too;  and  although  they  for 
1  long  time  withheld  the  due  redress,  it  was  ultimately  tendered. 
if  Mr.  Jefferson  had  used  his  power  to  carry  the  country  into  a 
war  at  that  period,  it  might  have  been  supported  by  public  opinion, 
during  the  moment  of  fever,  but  it  would  soon  abate,  and  the 
j)eople  would  begin  to  ask,  why  this  war  had  been  made  without 
understanding  whether  the  British  government  avowed  the  conduct 
of  its  officers,  and  so  forth.  If  the  threatening  aspect  of  our  rela- 
tions with  England  had  entered  into  the  consideration  which  hact 
caused  the  increase  of  the  army  at  that  time,  there  were  considera- 
tions equally  strong  at  this  time,  with  our  augmented  population, 
for  retaining  our  present  force.  ]^,  however,  there  were  no  threat- 
enings  from  any  quarter;  if  the  relative  force  of  European  nations, 
and  the  general  balance  of  power  existing  before  the  French 
revolution  were  restored ;  if  South  America  had  not  made  the 
attempt,  in  which  he  trusted  in  God  she  would  succeed,  to  achieve 
her  independence;  if  our  affairs  with  Spain  were  settled,  he  would 
repeat,  that  ten  thousand  men  would  not  be  too  great  a  force  for 
the  necessities  of  the  country,  and  with  a  view  to  future  emergences. 
He  had  taken  the  liberty,  the  other  day.  to  make  some  observa- 
tions which  he  might  now  repeat  as  furnishing  auxiliary  considera- 
tions for  adopting  a  course  of  prudence  and  precaution.  He  had 
tlien  said,  that  our  affairs  with  Spain  were  not  settled;  that  the 
;!5panish  minister  was  reported  to  have  made  some  inadmissible 
demands  of  our  government.  The  fact  turned  out  as  he  had 
pr(,'sented  it.  It  appeared  that  what  was  then  rumor,  was  now  fact ; 
and  Spain  had  taken  the  ground,  not  only  that  there  must  be  a 
discussion  of  our  title  to  that  part  of  Louisiana,  formerly  called 
West  Florida,  (which  it  might  be  doubted  whether  it  ought  to  take 
place,)  but  had  required  that  we  must   surrender  the  territory  first, 
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and  discuss  the  right  to  it  afterwards.  Besides  this  unsctlled  state 
of  our  relations  with  Spain,  he  said,  there  were  other  rumors,  and 
he  wished  to  God  we  had  the  same  means  of  ascertaining  their 
correctness,  as  we  had  found  of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  the  rumor 
just  noticed;  it  was  rumored  that  the  Spanish  province  of  Fh)rida 
had  been  ceded,  with  all  her  pretensions,  1o  Great  Britain.  Would 
gentlemen  tell  him,  then,  that  this  was  a  time  when  any  statesman 
would  pursue  the  hazardous  policy  of  disarming  entirely,  of  quietly 
smoking  our  pipes  by  our  firesides,  regardless  of  impending 
danger  ?  It  might  be  a  palatable  doctrine  to  some,  but  he  was 
persuaded  was  condemned  by  the  rules  of  conduct  in  private  life, 
by  those  maxims  of  sound  precaution  by  which  individuals  would 
regulate  their  private  affairs.  He  did  not  here  mean  to  take  up 
the  question  in  relation  to  South  America.  Still,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  see,  that,  in  the  progress  of  things,  we  might  be  called  on  to 
decide  the  question,  whether  we  would  or  would  not  lend  them  our 
aid.  This  opinion  he  boldly  declared,  and  he  entertained  it,  not  in 
any  pursuit  of  vain  glory,  but  from  a  deliberate  conviction  of  its 
being  conformable  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country;  that,  having 
a  proper  understanding  with  foreign  powers  —  that  understanding 
which  prudence  and  a  just  precaution  recommended  —  it  would 
undoubtedly  be  good  policy  to  take  part  with  the  patriots  of 
South  America.  He  believed  it  could  be  shown,  that,  on  the 
strictest  principles  of  public  law,  we  have  a  right  to  take  part  with 
them,  that  it  is  our  interest  to  take  part  with  them,  and  that  our 
interposition  in  their  favor  would  be  effectual.  But  he  confessed, 
with  infinite  regret,  that  he  saw  a  supineness  on  this  interesting 
subject,  throughout  our  country,  which  left  him  almost  without 
hope,  that  what  he  believed  the  correct  policy  of  the  country  would 
be  pursued.  He  considered  the  release  of  any  part  of  America 
from  the  dominions  of  the  old  world,  as  adding  to  the  general 
security  of  the  new.  He  could  not  contemplate  the  exertions  of 
the  people  of  South  America,  without  wishing  that  they  might 
triumph,  and  nobly  triumph.  He  believed  the  cause  of  humanity 
would  be  promoted  by  the  interposition  of  any  foreign  power 
which  should  terminate  the  contest  between  the  friends  and  enemies 
ol'  independence  in  that  quarter,  for  a  more  bloody  and  cruel  war 
never  had  been  carried  on  since  the  days  of  Adam,  than  that  which 
is  now  raging  in  South  America  ;  in  which  not  the  least  regard  is 
paid  to  the  laws  of  war,  to  the  rights  of  capitulation,  to  the  rights 
of  prisoners,  nor  even  to  the  rights  of  kindred.  I  do  not  offer 
these  views,  expecting  to  influence  the  opinions  of  others ;  they 
are  opinions',  of  my  own.  But,  on  the  question  of  general  policy, 
whether  or  not  we  shall  interfere  in  the  war  in  South  America,  ii 
may  turn  out  that,  whether  we  will  or  will  not  choose  to  interfere 
in  their  behalf,  we  shall  be  drawn  into  the  contest  in  the  course  of 
Its  progress.     Among  other  demands  by  the  minister  of  Spain,  is 
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he  exclusion  of  the  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  other  parts  of  South 
Ao^erica,  from  our  ports.  Our  government  has  taken  a  gi-ound  on 
"ihis  subject,  of  which  1  thin^k  no  gentleman  can  disapprove  —  that 
all  parties  shall  be  admitted  and  hospitably  treated  in  our  ports, 
provided  they  conform  to  our  laws  whilst  among  us.  What  course 
Spain  may  take  on  this  subject,  it  was  impossible  now  to  say. 
Although  1  would  not  urge  this  as  an  argument  for  increasing  our 
force,  I  would  place  it  among  those  considerations  which  ought  to 
have  weight  with  every  enlightened  mind,  in  determining  upon 
the  propriety  of  its  reduction.  It  is  asserted  that  Great  Britain  has 
strengthened,  and  is  strengthening  herself  in  the  provinces  adjoin- 
ing us.  Is  this  a  moment  when  in  prudence  we  ought  to  disarm  ? 
No,  sir.  Preserve  your  existing  force.  It  would  be  extreme  indis- 
cretion to  lessen  it. 

Mr.  Clay  here  inade  some  observations,  to  show  that  a  reduction 
of  the  army  to  from  four  to  five  thousand  men,  as  had  been  sug- 
gested, would  not  occasion  such  a  diminution  of  expense  as  to 
authorize  the  rejection  of  the  report,  or  any  essential  alteration  in 
the  amount  of  revenue,  which  the  system  proposes  to  raise  from 
inlernal  taxes,  and  his  colleague  (Mr.  M'Kee)  appeared  equally 
hostile  to  all  of  ihem.  Having,  however,  shown  ihat  we  cannot  in 
sa,fety  reduce  the  army,  he  would  leave  the  details  of  the  report  in 
the  abler  hands  of  the  honorable  chairman  (Mr.  Lowndes),  who, 
he  had  no  doubt,  could  demonstrale,  that  with  all  the  retrenchments 
\^  hich  had  been  recommended,  the  government  would  be  bankrupt 
in  less  than  three  years,  if  most  of  these  taxes  were  not  continued. 
He  would  now  hasten  to  that  conclusion,  at  which  the  committee 
could  not  regret  more  than  lie  did,  that  he  had  not  long  since 
arrived. 

As  to  the  attitude  in  which  this  country  should  be  placed,  the 
duty  of  congress  could  not  be  mistaken.  My  policy  is  to  preserve 
the  present  force,  naval  and  military;  to  provide  for  the  augmenta- 
tion of  the  navy;  and,  if  the  danger  of  war  should  increase,  to 
increase  the  army  also.  Arm  the  militia,  and  give  it  the  most 
effective  character  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Provide  in  the  most 
ample  manner,  and  place  in  proper  depots,  all  the  munitions  and 
instruments  of  war.  Fortify  and  strengthen  the  weak  and  vulner- 
able points  indicated  by  experience.  Construct  military  roads  and 
canals,  particularly  from  the  Miami  of  the  Ohio  to  the  Miami  of 
Erie;  from  the  Sciota  to  the  bay  of  Sandusky;  from  the  Hudsoi 
■to  Ontario ;  that  the  facilities  of  transportation  may  exist,  of  the  men 
and  means  of  the  country,  to  points  where  they  may  be  wanted.  I 
would  employ  on  this  subject  a  part  of  the  army,  which  should  also 
be  employed  on  our  line  of  frontier,  territorial  and  maritime,  in 
strengthening  the  works  of  defence.  I  would  provide  steam  batteries 
for  the  Mississippi,  for  Borgne  and  Ponchartrain,  and  for  the  Ches- 
apeake, and  for  any  part  of  the  north  or  east,  where  they  might  bo 
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beneficially  employed.  In  short,  1  would  act  seriously,  effectively  act^ 
on  the  principle,  that  in  peace  we  ought  to  prepare  for  war;  for  1 
repeat,  again  and  again,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  prudence  exerted 
by  the  government,  and  the  forbearance  of  others,  the  hour  of  trial 
will  come.  These  halcyon  days  of  peace,  this  calm  will  yield  to 
the  storm  of  war,  and  when  that  comes,  I  am  for  being  prepared 
to  breast  it.  Has  not  the  government  been  reproached  for  the  want 
of  preparation  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war?  And  yet 
the  same  gentlemen  who  utter  these  reproaches,  instead  of  taking 
counsel  from  experience,  would  leave  the  country  in  an  unt)repared 
condition. 

He  would  as  earnestly  commence  the  great  work,  too  long 
delayed,  of  internal  improvement.  He  desired  to  see  a  chain  of 
turnpike  roads  and  canals,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  Nev/  Orleans ; 
and  other  similar  roads  intersecting  the  mountains,  to  facihtate 
intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  bind  and 
connect  us  together.  He  would  also  effectually  protect  our  manu- 
factories. We  had  given,  at  least,  an  implied  pledge  to  do  so,  by 
the  course  of  administration.  He  would  afford  them  ))rotection, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  themselves,  as  for 
the  general  interest.  We  should  thus  have  our  wants  supplied, 
when  foreign  resources  are  cut  off,  and  we  should  also  lay  the 
basis  of  a  system  of  taxation,  to  be  resorted  to  when  the  revenue 
from  imports  is  stopped  by  war.  Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  rapid 
sketch  of  the  policy  which  it  seems  to  me  it  becomes  us  to  pursue. 
It  is  for  you  now  to  decide,  whether  we  shall  draw  wisdom  from 
the  past,  or,  neglecting  the  lessons  of  recent  experience,  we  shall 
go  on  headlong  without  foresight,  meriting  and  receiving  the 
reproaches  of  the  community.  I  trust,  sir,  notwithstanding  the 
unpromising  appearances  sometimes  presenting  themselves,  during 
the  present  session,  we  shall  yet  do  our  duty.  I  appeal  to  the 
friends  around  me,  with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for  years  in 
public  life;  who  nobly,  manfully  vindicated  the  national  character  by 
a  war,  waged  by  a  young  people,  unskilled  in  arms,  single-handed, 
against  a  veteran  power  —  a  war  which  the  nation  has  emerged 
from,  covered  with  laurels;  let  us  now  do  something  to  ameliorate 
the  internal  condition  of  the  country;  let  us  show  that  objects  of 
domestic,  no  less  than  those  of  foreign  policy,  receive  our  attention; 
let  us  fulfil  the  just  expectations  of  the  public,  whose  eyes  Eire 
anxiously  directed  towards  this  session  of  congi-ess ;  let  us,  by  a 
libeial  and  enlightened  policy,  entitle  ourselves,  upon  our  return 
liome,  to  that  best  of  all  rewards,  the  grateful  exclamation,  'AveU 
dune,  thou  gr-^d  and  faithful  servant.' 


ON  THE  BILL  FOR  ENFORCING  NEUTRALITY. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  24,  1S17 


[President  Madison,  in  a  message  dated  December  2G,  1S16,  had  apprized  con- 
gress, that  the  existing  laws  did  not  enable  him  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  powers.  The  subject  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on 
foreign  relations,  that  committee,  through  theii-  chairman,  Mr.  Forsyth,  of  Georgia, 
reported  a  bill  for  enforcing  neutrality.  This  bill  was  debated  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  24th  of  January,  1S17,  by  Messrs.  Forsyth,  Smith,  of  Maryland, 
Grosvenor,  of  New  York,  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  Sharp,  of  Kentucky,  Sheffey,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Clay  (speaker).  In  the  brief  remarks  of  Mr. 
Clay  it  will  be  observed,  that  he  renews  the  expression  of  his  sympathies  with  the 
people  of  South  America  in  their  struggle  for  independence;  and,  considering  the  bill 
under  discussion  as  intended  to  discountenance  that  revolution,  he  avovied  his  oppo- 
sition to  it.] 


Mr.  Clay  (speaker).  As  long  as  the  government  abstained 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest  now  carrying  on  in  the  southern 
part  of  this  continent,  it  was  unquestionably  its  duty  to  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.  On  that  point  there  was  and  could  be  no  difference 
of  opinion.  It  ought  not,  however,  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  two 
parties  stood  with  this  government  on  unequal  ground.  One  of 
them  had  an  accredited  minister  here,  to  watch  over  its  interests, 
and  to  remonstrate  against  any  acts  of  which  it  might  complain; 
whilst  the  other,  being  wholly  unrepresented,  had  no  organ 
through  which  to  communicEite  its  grievances.  This  inequality  of 
condition  in  the  contending  parties,  imposed  upon  us  the  duty  of 
great  circumspection  and  prudence  in  what  we  might  do. 

Whenever  a  war  exists,  whether  between  two  independent  states 
or  between  parts  of  a  common  empire,  he  knew  of  but  two  rela- 
tions in  which  other  powers  could  stand  towards  the  belligerents ; 
the  one  was  that  of  neutrality,  and  the  other  that  of  a  belligerent. 

Being  then  in  a  state  of  neutrality  respecting  the  contest,  and 
bound  to  maintain  it,  the  question  was,  whether  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  were  necessary  to  the  performance  of  that  duty?  It  ^vill 
be  recollected  that  we  have  an  existing  law,  directed  against  arma- 
ments, such  as  arc  described  in  the  bill.  That  law  was  passed  in 
1794.  It  was  intended  to  preserve  our  neutrality  in  the  contest 
between  France  and  her  enemies.  The  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  passed,  must  be  yet  fresh  in  our  recollection.     The  French 
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revolution  had  excited  a  universal  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty 
The  flame  reached  this  country,  and  spread  with  electric  rapidity 
throughout  the  continent.  There  was  not  a  state,  county,  city,  oi 
village,  exempted  from  it.  An  ardent  disposition  to  enter  into  tiie  con- 
flict, on  the  side  of  France,  was  every  where  felt.  General  Washing- 
ton thought  it  the  interest  of  this  country  to  remain  neutral,  and  the 
law  of  1794  was  enacted,  to  restrain  our  citizens  from  taking  part 
in  the  contest.  If  that  law  had  been  effectual  to  preserve  the  neu- 
trality of  this  country,  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, we  ought  to  pause  before  we  assent  to  the  adoption  of  new 
penalties  and  provisions.  If  the  law  did  not  reach  the  case  (which 
he  understood  to  be  doubtful  from  some  judicial  decisions),  he  was 
willing  to  legislate  so  far  as  to  make  it  comprehend  it.  Further 
than  that,  as  at  present  advised,  he  was  not  willing  to  go. 

But  the  present  bill  not  only  went  further,  but,  in  his  judgment, 
contained  provisions  not  demanded  of  us  by  our  neutral  duties. 
It  contained  two  principles  not  embraced  by  the  law  of  1794.  The 
first  was,  the  requisition  of  a  bond  from  the  owners  of  armed  ves- 
sels, that  persons,  to  whom  they  might  sell  these  vessels,  should 
not  use  them  in  the  contest.  The  second  was,  the  power  vested 
in  the  collectors  to  seize  and  detain,  under  certain  circumstances, 
any  such  vessels.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  first  provivsion,  it  is  not 
denied  that  an  armed  vessel  may  be  lawfully  sold  by  an  American 
citizen  to  a  foreign  subject,  other  than  a  subject  of  Spain.  But  on 
what  ground  is  it  possible,  then,  to  maintain,  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  American  citizen  to  become  responsible  for  the  subsequent  use 
which  may  be  made  of  such  vessel  by  the  foreign  subject?  We 
are  bound  to  take  care  that  our  own  citizens  do  not  violate  our 
neutrality,  but  we  are  under  no  such  obligation  as  it  respects  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers.  It  is  the  business  of  those  foreign 
powers  to  guard  the  conduct  of  their  own  subjects.  If  it  be  true, 
as  he  had  heard  it  asserted,  that  Fell's  Point  exhibits  an  activity  in 
hostile  preparation,  not  surpassed  during  the  late  war,  we  had 
enough  to  do  with  our  own  citizens.  It  was  not  incumbent  upOn. 
us,  as  a  neutral  power,  to  provide,  after  a  legal  sale  had  been  made 
of  an  armed  vessel  to  a  foreign  subject,  against  any  illegal  use  of 
the  vessel. 

Gentlemen  have  contended,  that  this  bill  ought  to  be  considered 
as  intended  merely  to  enforce  our  own  laws ;  as  a  municipal  regu- 
lation, having  no  relation  to  the  war  now  existing.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  deceive  ourselves,  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  measure. 
Bestow  on  it  what  denomination  you  please,  disguise  it  as  you 
may,  it  is  a  law,  and  will  be  understood  by  the  w^hole  world  as  a 
law,  to  discountenance  any  aid  being  given  to  the  South  American 
colonics  in  a  state  of  revolution  against  the  parent  country.  With 
respect  to  the  nature  of  that  struggle,  he  had  not  now,  for  the  first 
time,  to  express  Kis  opinion  and  his  wishes.     An  honorable  gentle- 
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man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Sheffey)  had  said,  the  people  of  South 
America  were  incapable,  from  the  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  prevail  among  them,  of  achieving  independence  or  enjoying 
liberty.  And  to  what  cause  is  that  ignorance  and  superstition 
owing?  Was  it  not  to  the  vices  of  their  government?  to  the 
tyranny  and  oppression,  hierarchical  and  political,  under  which 
ihey  groaned?  If  Spain  succeeded  in  riveting  their  chains  upon 
Ihem,  would  not  that  ignorance  and  superstition  be  perpetuated? 
In  the  event  of  that  success,  he  feared  the  time  would  never  arrive, 
when  the  good  wishes  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
would  be  conciliated  in  behalf  of  that  oppressed  and  sufl'ering 
people.  For  his  part,  he  wished  their  independence.  It  was  the 
iirst  step  towards  improving  their  condition.  Let  them  have  free 
government,  if  they  be  capable  of  enjoying  it;  but  let  them  have, 
at  all  events,  independence.  Yes,  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  my 
soul,  I  wish  them  independence.  I  may  be  accused  of  an  impru- 
dent utterance  of  my  feelings,  on  this  occasion.  I  care  not ;  when 
the  independence,  the  happiness,  the  liberty  of  a  whole  people  is  at 
stake,  and  that  people  our  neighbors,  our  brethren,  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  same  continent,  imitating  our  example,  and  partici- 
pating of  the  same  sympathies  with  ourselves,  I  will  boldly  avow 
my  feelings  and  my  wishes  in  then  behalf,  even  at  the  hazard  of 
such  an  imputation. 

But,  not^vithstanding  the  feelings  which  he  cherished  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Clay  admitted  that  it  became  us  not  to  exhibit  the 
spectacle  of  a  people  at  war  and  a  government  at  peace.  We 
ought  to  perform  our  neuti'al  duties,  whilst  we  are  neutral,  without 
regard  to  the  unredressed  injuries  inflicted  upon  us  by  old  Spain, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  to  the  glorious  object  of  the  struggle  of  the  South 
American  patriots  on  the  other.  We  ought  to  render  strict  justice, 
and  no  more.  If  the  bill  on  the  table  was  limited  to  that  object, 
he  would  vote  for  it.  But  he  thought  it  went  further;  that  il 
assumed  obligations  which  we  were  not  bound  to  incur,  and, 
thinldng  so,  he  could  not,  in  its  present  shape,  give  to  it  hi«  assent 
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FOREIGN  NATIONS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  30,  1817. 


I  On  the  fifth  of  February,  IS16,  Mr.  Cyrus  King,  of  Massachusetts,  presented  foi 
consideration  a  resolution,  instructing  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  excluding  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States  all  foreign 
vessels,  owned  in.  coming  from,  bound  to,  or  touching  at  any  of  his  Britannic 
majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  continent  of  North  America, 
from  which  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  excluded  ;  and  of  prohibiting  or 
increasing  the  duties  on  the  impo;  tation  in  foreign  vessels,  of  any  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  such  possessions.  This  resolution  underwent  much  dis- 
cussion, but  was  finally  laid  upon  the  table,  and  the  subject  not  again  introduced 
during  the  same  session.  But  on  ihf  twenty-seventh  of  January,  1817,  there  was 
introduced  'a  bill  to  prohibit  all  cnii.iin'rcial  intercourse  with  ports  or  places,  into  or 
with  which,  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  enter,  or 
trade.'  On  the  thirtieth  of  January,  this  bill  was  called  up  and  debated  in  committee 
of  the  whole.  Among  the  speakers  on  the  subject,  were  Messrs.  Cyrus  King,  of 
Massachusetts,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Wilde,  of  Georgia,  Randolph,  of  Virginia, 
Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Hopkinson,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Clay  (speaker). 

The  whole  subject  was  finally  again  laid  on  the  table.  The  following  are  Mr. 
Clay's  remarks  in  this  debate.  1 


Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  said,  that  in  one  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  he  most  heartily  concurred ;  that  the 
measure  contemplated  by  the  bill,  or  by  the  proposed  substitute, 
was  the  most  important,  as  respected  at  least  our  foreign  relations, 
that  had  come  before  congress  at  this  session,  or  would  probably 
be  brought  before  it  for  some  years;  a  measure,  which,  whatever 
fate  attended  it,  ought  to  attract  the  attention  of  honorable  members 
of  this  house,  and  to  which,  he  hoped,  before  the  final  question  on 
it.  they  would  give  the  most  mature  consideration. 

The  importance  of  the  question  by  no  means  depended  simply 
on  the  value  of  the  trade  between  this  country  and  the  colonies 
of  (ireat  Britain.  But  considering  the  question  as  it  related 
merely  to  that  trade,  when  the  fact  was  staled,  that  it  consisted  of 
six  millions  of  dollars  imports,  and  of  course  a  Hive  amount  of 
exports,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  question  was  one  of  deep  import, 
compared  to  any  which  at  present  presented  itself  to  the  attention 
of  congress.  But,  as  was  stated  in  the  president's  message,  it  was 
not  solely  important  on  account  of  the  effect  of  the  colonial  system 
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on  that  trade,  but  the  fact  was,  that  the  exclusion  from  a  participa- 
tion in  that  navigation,  essentially  affected  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  the  British  European  possessions,  and,  by  the  opera- 
lion  of  the  system,  deprived  us,  in  a  gi-eat  measure,  of  the  benefits 
of  the  convention  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain,  which  provided 
for  the  establishment  of  a  perfect  reciprocity  of  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  the  British  European  possessions.  Even  if 
gentlemen  were  not  disposed  to  do  something  to  obtain  for  the 
navigation  of  this  country  a  participation  in  ihe  colonial  trade, 
they  ought  to  go  so  far  as  to  place  them  on  an  equal  footing  as 
regarded  the  European  trade.  Some  measure  ought  to  be  devised, 
by  which  the  navigation  of  Great  Britain  should  be  prevented 
from  enjoying  peculiar  advantages  over  us,  in  a  trade  wherein 
reciprocity  had  been  solemnly  promised  by  the  convention,  to 
which  he  had  alluded. 

I>et  us,  then,  inquire  into  the  character  of  the  evil  proposed  to 
be  remedied,  and  of  the  remedy  that  is  offered.  What  is  the  evil  ? 
Great  Britain  says,  that  the  whole  commerce  betAveen  her  colonies 
and  the  United  States  shall  be  carried  on  in  British  ships,  absolutely 
excluding  American  ships  from  any  participation  in  it.  The  most 
natural  course  of  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  nations 
might  be  thus  defined;  that  each  nation  should  carry  its  own 
products  to  market;  that  we  should  carry  of  our  produce  what  we 
do  not  want,  but  they  do,  to  British  ports;  and  that  they  sh.ould 
bring  wdiat  they  do  not  vvant,  but  we  do,  to  our  ports.  With  this 
course,  however.  Great  Britain  was  not  satisfied.  The  next  and 
[)erhaps  the  most  equal  and  best  mode  of  providing  for  the  free 
and  fair  interchange  of  commodities,  was,  to  open  the  trade  equally 
and  reciprocally  to  both  parties,  to  let  each  carry  the  commodities 
of  both  countries,  in  a  fair  competition.  Great  Britain  was  not, 
however,  disposed  to  do  this.  She  not  only  prohibited  the  carriage 
of  her  colonial  commodities  in  our  vessels ;  not  only  entirely 
engrossed  the  export  trade  from  her  colonies,  but  refused  to  allow 
us  any  participation,  by  conventional  regulation  or  otherwise,  in 
the  trade  to  the  colonies.  The  effect  was,  to  deprive  us  of  the 
advantages,  in  the  augmentation  of  our  commerce  and  increase  of 
our  seamen,  which  would  result  from  the  carriage  of  our  own 
produce,  to  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

With  regard  to  the  importance  of  encouraging  our  navigation, 
he  said,  he  need  not  resort  to  argument.  The  question  of  the 
importance  of  a  navy,  to  maintain  and  defend  our  rights,  which 
had  been  some  years  ago  a  question  of  a  theoretical  nature,  was  no 
.onger  so  ;  it  was  now  a  question  of  practical  experience.  All  felt  its 
importance,  and  all  acknowledged  the  expediency  of  cherishing,  by 
all  means  in  our  power,  that  important  branch  of  national  defence. 

Gentlemen  alarmed  themselves  by  the  apprehension,  that  the 
other  party  would  "iew  as  inimical  any  regulations  countervailing 
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her  colonial  policy,  and  that  the  issue  of  this  conflict  of  commerciai 
regulations  would  be  war.  He  believed  in  no  such  result.  If  an 
exclusion  of  the  navigation  and  shipping  of  Great  Britain  from  our 
jxnis  be  a  measure  of  a  hostile  character,  said  Mr.  Clay,  Great 
Britain  has  set  us  the  example  ;  for  she  excludes  our  navigation 
and  ship)>ing  from  an  extensive  range  of  her  ports.  He  considered 
this  raiher  as  a  diplomatic  than  a  hostile  measure  ;  but,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  she  had  set  the  example,  which  she  could  not  complain 
if  we  followed. 

But,  said  he,  let  us  look  to  the  fact.  What  would  be  the  light  in 
which  Great  Britain  would  view  any  such  regulations  as  are  pro- 
posed by  the  bill  ?  The  convention  of  London  contains  an  express 
stipulation  on  the  subject ;  and  I  will  observe  to  gentlemen,  that  the 
clause  which  exempts  the  colonial  trade  from  the  second  article  of 
the  convention,  was  introduced  with  the  express  view  of  retaining 
in  our  hands  the  right  to  countervail  the  British  regulations  in  this 
respect.  It  was  so  understood  by  the  framers  of  that  convention. 
But  we  have  later  evidence  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the 
terms  of  the  convention.  The  president,  in  his  message  at  the 
opening  of  the  session,  says,  that  it  is  ascertained,  '  that  the  British 
government  declines  all  negotiation  on  this  subject ;  ivilh  a  dis- 
avowal^ however,  of  any  disposition  to  view  in  an  unfriendly  light, 
whatever  countervailing'  regulations  the  United  States  may  oppose 
to  the  regulations  of  which  they  complain.'  Thus,  then,  we  have 
evidence,  both  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  the  express 
declarations  of  the  British  government,  that  it  will  not,  because  it 
cannot,  view  in  an  unfriendly  light  any  regulations  which  this  gov- 
ernment may  find  it  expedient  to  adopt,  to  countervail  their  policy. 
Mr.  Clay  said,  he  did  not  think  that  the  adoption  of  this  policy  on 
the  part  of  Great  Britain,  ought  to  excite  any  hostile  feehng  towards 
her.  She  was  not  singular  in  this  respect.  Every  country  that  has 
colonies  in  the  West  Indies,  and  which  is  not  too  weak  to  defend 
them,  endeavored,  he  said,  to  appropriate  to  itself  all  the  advantages 
of  the  trade  with  those  colonies  ;  and  it  would  be  found  that  the 
relaxation  of  the  rigor  of  that  system  by  one  nation  or  another,  was 
precisely  graduated  by  the  degree  of  ability  to  maintain  their  colo- 
nies in  peace,  and  defend  them  in  war.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
regulations  of  Great  Britain,  which  could  be  offensive,  or  possibly 
lead  to  war.  They  might  be  complained  of  as  selfish  or  unfriendly, 
they  certainly  were  the  former-.  But  Great  Britain  had  a  perfect 
right  to  set  the  example  before  us;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
the  total  exclusion  of  our  ships  from  the  colonial  ]:)orts  of  Britain, 
was  such  a  measure  as  we  ought  to  fold  our  arms  and  submit  to, 
without  an  effort  to  obtain  some  part  of  the  trade  wh^ch  she  had 
attempted  to  appropriate  exclusively  to  herself? 

Gentlemen  had  properly  said,  that  this  was  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  well  weighed  before  decided.      Whatever  we  do,  it 
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ought  to  be  with  a  determination  to  adhere  firmly  to  it.  For,  depend 
upon  it,  Great  Britain  will  never  lightly  relax  her  policy. 

The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  deeply  laid  in  selfish  consider- 
ations ;  a  policy  which  she  had  never  relaxed,  except  in  periods  ot" 
war,  when  it  became  her  interest  to  do  so,  from  the  commencement 
of  her  colonies  to  this  time.  The  measure  which  we  address  to  her 
iaterest,  to  induce  her  to  relax  from  the  rigor  of  her  colonial  policy, 
should  be  a  measure  framed  with  ample  deliberation,  which,  when 
we  adopt  with  resolution,  we  will  maintain  with  fortitude.  For, 
the  first  conclusion  of  the  British  government  would  undoubtedly 
be,  that  the  American  government  would  be  incapable  of  maintain- 
ing its  regulations  for  any  length  of  time  ;  and  that  government,  in 
the  expectation  of  a  retraction  of  the  measure,  would  persevere  in 
its  policy  as  long  as  it  could.  • 

The  question  which  presents  itself,  then,  is,  whether  we  will 
adopt  measures  to  induce  a  relaxation  so  desirable  to  our  interest  ? 

What  ought  to  be  done,  if  any  thing  is  ?  There  were  two  prop- 
ositions before  the  house,  and  the  question  now  was,  on  substituting 
high  duties  for  the  prohibitory  system.  He  preferred  the  prohibi- 
tion ;  and  if  any  gentleman  would  candidly  compare  the  merits  of 
the  two  proposed  remedies,  he  would  find  that  the  whole  value 
of  the  remedy,  by  the  imposition  of  duties,  was  derived  from  its 
approximation  to  prohibition. 

Suppose  the  measure  of  prohibition  be  adopted,  what  would  be 
its  efiect  ?  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Clay,  a  mere  change  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  trade.  St.  Domingo  would  be  opened  to  us,  St.  Thomas, 
Vera  Cruz,  and  possibly  St.  Bartholomews,  and  other  islands  and 
ports.  But,  if  not  one  port  should  be  open,  the  necessity  Great 
Britain  would  be  under,  to  obtain  supplies  for  her  colonies,  would 
dictate  the  expediency  of  opening  some  port  at  which  an  inter- 
change of  commodities  could  take  place.  If  this  operation  took 
place,  all  that  is  proposed  to  be  effected  by  the  bill  is  accomplished, 
by  the  participation  of  our  navigation  in  the  transportation  of  the 
articles  thus  exchanged.  Our  ships  ^vilI  have  obtained  an  employ- 
ment, in  carrying  our  products  to  that  entrepot,  and  bringing  return 
cargoes,,  of  the  same  amount  they  would  have  now,  if  American, 
instead  of  British  ships,  wholly  engrossed  the  trade.  There  might, 
in  the  case  supposed,  be  some  little  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  arti- 
cles, but  so  inconsiderable,  as  not  to  amount  to  any  offset  to  the 
great  advantages  accruing  to  this  country,  from  the  employment  of 
its  tonnage. 

The  present  moment  Mr.  Clay  considered  as  particularly  pro- 
pitious to  the  adoption  of  this  regulation  ;  because,  as  regarded  the 
great  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British  })orts  in 
Europe,  that  was  regulated  and  unalterable  for  nearly  three  years. 
It  stood  on  the  footing  of  convention ;  and  we  should  not,  by  any 
regulation  adopted  in  regard  to  the  colonial  trade,  put  to  hazard  the 
advantages  in  the  other,  at  least  until  that  convention  expirei]. 
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Regarding  this  regulation  in  another  vie-w,  he  anticipated  bene- 
ficial effects  from  it.  In  consequence  of  the  weakness  of  some  of 
the  powers  of  Europe  in  their  maritime  force,  they  had  found  it 
convenient  to  open  ports  to  us,  which  were  formerly  shut,  and  we 
could  thence  draw  our  supplies,  thus  effecting  a  mere  change  in 
the  channel  of  supply  with  the  advantage  of  the  employment  of  our 
own  navigation,  as  already  stated.  South  America,  besides,  would 
be  open  to  us,  and  we  could  there  obtain  a  large  portion  of  the 
commodities  we  import  from  the  West  Indies,  except,  perhaps,  the 
article  of  rum.  Whether  that  could  be  obtained  there  or  not,  he 
did  not  know.  Sugar  might  be  obtained,  in  quantity,  from  Louis- 
iana, where  the  product  of  that  article  increased  every  year.  Georgia, 
and  a  portion  of  South  Carolina,  too,  had  turned  their  attention  to 
that  object ;  and  the  effect  of  this  measure  would  be,  to  encourage 
the  cultivation  of  that  article.  With  respect  to  the  article  of  spirits, 
if  its  importation  were  totally  cut  off,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  ben- 
efit. He  believed,  he  said,  that  America  was  the  only  country  that 
imported  as  great  a  quantity  of  spirituous  liquors  ;  every  other 
country  he  was  acqiiainted  with,  used  more  of  its  own  man 
ufacture. 

I  think  that  the  suffering  of  the  navigating  interest,  to  which  the 
attention  of  congress  is  attracted,  is  one  which  calls  loudly  on  this 
body  to  do  something  to  alleviate  it.  It  is  attributable  gi'catly  to 
the  colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  though  no  doubt  also  gi-eatly 
to  the  state  of  peace,  and  the  consequent  resumption  of  their  naviga- 
tion by  the  powers  of  Europe,  who,  during  war,  suspended  a  great 
proportion  of  it.  Taking  care  of  the  interests  of  the  nation,  and 
guarding  our  commerce  against  the  effect  of  foreign  regulations,  it 
becomes  us  to  act  on  this  subject.  He  should,  he  said,  cheerfully 
give  his  assent,  therefore,  to  the  bill  before  the  house ;  and  should 
vote  for  it,  but  with  reluctance,  if  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
Forsyth  should  succeed. 

The  great  question  was,  the  modvs  operandi  of  this  bill,  to  use  a 
favorite  expression  of  a  member  of  another  body.  Operating  on 
the  sympathy  as  well  as  the  direct  interest  of  the  parent  country,  it 
would  induce  her  to  relax  her  system.  Great  Britain  would  find  a 
greater  interest  in  securing  the  amount  of  six  millions  of  trade, 
necessary  to  support  and  cherish  her  colonies,  than  she  would  gain 
merely  on  the  transportation  of  the  articles  of  which  that  trade  con- 
sists. That  was  the  question  on  which  the  British  people  would 
be  called  on  to  decide ;  and  he  believed  the  effect  of  this  measure 
would  be  such  as  to  induce  them  to  decide  in  favor  of  admitting  us, 
on  a  footing  of  reciprocity,  into  the  West  India  trade.  If  the  British 
government  did  not  take  this  course,  it  would  have  to  wink  at  the 
formation  of  entrepots,  by  which  the  object  proposed  by  the  bill 
would  be  substantially  accomplished. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRUARY  4,  1817. 


[  The  house  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  bill  to  set  apart, 
and  pledge,  as  a  fund  for  internal  improvement,  the  bonus  and  United  States  snare  ol 
the  dividends  of  the  national  bank.  The  discussion  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
of  South  Carolina,  who-advoeated  the  constitutionality,  importance,  and  expediency 
of  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  under  the  authority  of  the  general  government. 
The  same  views  were  expressed  by  Mr.  Clay  (speaker),  Mr.  Gold,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Sheffey,  of  Virginia,  and  others.  The  bill  finally  passed  both  houses  (but  was 
vetoed  by  president  Madison,  on  constitutional  grounds,  on  the  third  of  March.  1S17). 
In  the  brief  remarks  of  Mr.  Clay  on  this  occasion,  which  are  subjoined,  he  expresses 
the  same  sentiments  as  will  be  found  more  at  length  in  his  subsequent  speeches  on 
this  subject.] 


Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  observed,  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
enter  into  the  general  discussion  of  the  subject;  he  wished  only  lo 
say,  that  he  had  long  thought  that  there  were- no  two  subjects  which 
could  engage  the  attention  of  the  national  legislature,  more  worthy 
of  its  deliberate  consideration,  than  those  of  internal  improvements 
and  domestic  manufactures. 

As  to  the  constitutional  point  which  had  been  made,  he  had  not 
a  doubt  on  his  mind;  but  it  was  not  necessary,  in  his  judgment,  to 
embarrass  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  the  argument  of  that  point 
at  this  time.  It  was  a  sufficient  answer  to  say,  that  the  power  was 
not  now  to  be  exercised.  It  was  proposed  merely  to  designate  the 
fund,  and,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  proceeds  of  it  came  in,  to  invest 
them  in  the  funded  debt  of  the  United  States.  It  would  thus  be 
accumulating;  and  congress  could,  at  some  future  day,  examine 
into  the  constitutionality  of  the  question,  and  if  it  has  the  power,  it 
would  exercise  it ;  if  it  has  not,  the  constitution,  there  could  be  very 
little  doubt,  would  be  so  amended  as  to  confer  it.  It  was  quite 
obvious,  however,  that  congi-ess  might  so  direct  the  application  of 
the  fund,  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  several 
states,  and  thus  avoid  the  difficulty  which  had  been  started.  Il 
nnghl  distribute  it  among  those  objects  of  private  enterprise  which 
called  for  national  patronage  in  the  form  of  subscriptions  to  the 
capital  stock  of  incorporated  companies,  such  as  that  of  the  Dela^ 
ware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  and  other  similar  institutions.    Perhaps 
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that  might  be  the  best  way  to  employ  the  fund ;  but,  he  repeated 
this  was  not  the  time  to  go  into  this  inquiry. 

With  regard  to  the  general  importance  of  the  proposition; 
the  effect  of  internal  improvem.ents  in  cementing  the  union; 
in  facilitating  internal  trade ;  in  augmenting  the  wealth  and 
the  population  of  the  couniry;  he  would  not  consume  the  time 
of  the  committee  in  ^  discussing  those  interesting  topics,  after 
the  able  manner  in  which  they  had  been  treated  by  his  friend 
from  South  Carolina.  In  reply  to  those  who  thought  that  in- 
ternal improvements  had  betier  be  left  to  the  several  slates,  he 
would  asiv,  he  would  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every  one,  if  there 
were  not  various  objects  in  which  many  states  were  interested,  and 
which,  requiring  therefore  their  joint  cooperation,  would,  if  not 
taken  up  by  the  general  government,  be  neglected,  eitlier  for  the 
want  of  resources,  or  from  the  difficulty  of  regulating  their  respec- 
tive contributions.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  improvement  of 
the  navigation  of  the  Ohio  at  the  rapids;  the  canal  from  the 
Hudson  to  the  lakes;  the  great  turnpike  road,  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  Maine  to  Louisiana.  These,  and  similar  objects  were 
stamped  v/ilh  a  national  character ;  and  they  rc([uired  the  v/isdom 
and  the  resources  of  the  nation  to  accomplish  them.  No  particular 
state  felt  an  individual  interest,  sufficient  to  execute  improvements 
of  such  magnitude.  They  must  be  patronised,  efficaciously 
patronised,  by  the  general  government,  or  they  never  would  be 
accomplished. 

T'-e  practical  effect  of  turnpike  roads  in  correcting  the  evil,  if  it 
be  (  ne,  of  the  great  expansion  of  our  republic,  and  in  conquering 
spaoe  itself,  as  was  expressed  by  tlie  genllcman  from  Soulh 
Carolina,  is  about  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  great  turnpike  road 
from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling.  Thai  load  is  partially  executed, 
and  will  probably  be  completed  in  about  three  years.  In  the 
mean  time,  Maryland  is  extending  a  line  of  turnpike  roads  from 
Baltimore  to  Cumberland,  which  is  also  partially  finished,  and 
will  be  completed  in  the  same  period.  Three  years  from  the 
present  time,  we  shall  have  a  continued  line  of  turnpike  roads 
from  Baltimore  to  Ohio.  The  ordinary  lime  requisite  to  travel 
from  Wheeling  to  Baltimore,  prior  to  the  erection  of  these  roads, 
was  eight  days.  When  the  roads  are  completed,  the  same  journey 
may  be  performed  in  three  days.  The  distance,  in  effect,  between 
those  two  |3oints,  will  be  dimirjished  in  the  proportion  of  five 
eighths,  or,  in  other  words,  they  will  be  brought  five  days  nearer 
to  each  other.  Similar  results  will  follow  wherever  this  species 
of  improvement  is  effected. 

Mr.  Clay  owned  that  he  felt  anxiously  desirous  for  the  success 
of  this  measure.  He  was  anxious,  from  its  intrinsic  merits;  from 
his  sincere  conviction  of  its  tendency  greatly  to  promote  the 
welfare  of    our  common  country.       He  was  anxious  from  other, 
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perhaps  more  selfish,  considerations.  He  wished  the  fourteenth 
congress  to  have  the  merit  of  laying  the  foundations  of  this  gi'eaJ 
work.  He  wished  this  congi'ess,  who,  in  his  opinion,  had  so 
many  other  just  grounds  for  the  national  approbation,  notwith- 
standing the  oblocjuy  which  had  attended  a  single  unfortunate 
measure.  *^  add  this  new  claim  to  the  public  gi-atitude. 


ON  THE  WAR  BETWEEN  SPAIN  AND  HER 
COLONIES. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  DECEMBER  3,  1S17. 


[The  president's  message  being  under  consideration  in  connmittee  of  the  whole, 
Mr.  Taylor  moved  a  series  of  resolutions,  embracing  references  of  various  parts  of  the 
message. 

The  first  resolution  having  been  read  for  consideration,  Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  moved 
to  amend  the  same  by  adding  to  the  end  thereof  the  following  words  : 

'And  that  the  said  committee  be  instructed  to  inquire,  whether  any,  and,  if  any, 
what  provisions  of  law  are  necessary  to  insure,  to  the  American  colonies  of  Spain,  a 
just  observance  of  the  duties  incident  to  the  neutral  relation  in  which  the  United 
States  stand,  in  the  existing  war  between  them  and  Spain.'] 


Mr.  Clay  said,  that  his  presenting,  at  so  early  a  period  of  the 
ession,  this  subject  to  the  consideration  of  the  house,  was  in 
consequence  of  certain  proceedings  which  he  had  seen  represented 
in  the  public  prints  as  having  taken  place  before  certain  of  our 
courts  of  justice.  Two  or  three  cases  bearing  on  this  subject  had 
come  to  his  knowledge,  which  he  wished  to  state  to  the  honse. 
The  first  had  occurred  at  Philadelphia,  before  the  circuit  court  of 
the  United  States  held  in  that  city.  The  circumstances  of  the 
case,  for  which,  however,  he  did  not  pretend  to  vouch,  having 
received  them  through  the  channel  already  indicated,  were  these  ; 
if  they  were  incorrectly  stated,  he  was  happy  that  a  gentleman  had 
taken  his  seat  this  morning  from  that  city,  who  would  be  able  to 
correct  him  :  that  nine  or  ten  British  disbanded  officeTs  had  formed 
in  Europe  the  resolution  to  unite  themselves  with  the  Spanish 
patriots  in  the  contest  existing  between  lhem  and  Spain  ;  that,  \a 
cany  into  effect  this  intention,  they  had  sailed  from  Europe,  and  in 
their  transit  to  South  America  had  touched  at  the  jwrt  of  Philadel- 
phia; that  during  iheir  residence  in  Philadelphia,  ^vearing  perhajis 
the  arms  and  habiliments  of  military  men,  making  no  disguise  of 
their  intention  to  participate  in  the  struggle,  they  took  passage  in  a 
vessel  bound  to  some  port  in  South  America;  that  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  having  come  to  the  ears  of  the  public  aulhorities,  or, 
perhaps,  at  the  instigation  of  some  agent  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, a  prosecution  was  commenced  against  these  officers,  who, 
VOL.  1.  45 
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from  ihejr  inability  to  procure  bail,  were  confined  in  prison.  Lf, 
said  Mr.  Clay,  the  circumstances  attending  this  transaction  be 
correctly  stated,  it  becomes  an  imperious  duly  in  the  house  to 
institute  the  inquiry  contemplated  by  the  amendinenl  vhich  I  have 
proposed.  That  this  was  an  extraordinary  case,  was  leraonstrated 
by  the  fact  of  the  general  sensation  which  it  had  excited  on  the 
t^ubjecl,  in  the  place  where  it  had  occurred.  Filled,  as  that  respect- 
able and  populous  city  is,  with  men  who  diiier  widely  on  polidcal 
topics,  and  entertaining  various  views  of  public  ail'uirs,  but  one 
sentiment  prevailed  on  this  subject,  which  v/as  favt>rable  to  the 
persons  thus  arraigned.  With  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  court 
on  this  occasion,  he  would  say  nothing.  The  respect  which,  whilst  he 
had  a  seat  on  this  floor,  he  should  always  show  to  every  branch  of  the 
government,  the  respect  he  entertained  for  the  honorable  judge  who 
had  presided,  forbade  him  from  pronouncing  the  decision  of  that 
court  to  have  been  unwarranted  by  law.  But  he  felt  himself 
perfectly  sustained  in  saying,  that  if  the  proceeding  was  Avarranted 
by  the  existing  law,  it  was  the  imperious  duty  of  congress  to  alter 
the  law  in  this  respect.  For  what,  he  asked,  was  the  neutral  obli- 
gation which  one  nation  owed  lo  another  engaged  in  war?  The 
essence  of  it  is  this  ;  that  the  belligerent  means  of  the  neutral  shall 
not  be  employed  in  lhe  war  in  favor  of  either  of  the  parties.  That 
is  lhe  whole  of  the  obligation  of  a  third  party  in  a  war  between  two 
others ;  it  certainly  does  not  require  of  one  nation  to  restrain  the 
belligerent  means  of  other  nations.  If  those  nations  choose  to 
[lermit  their  means  to  be  employed  in  behalf  of  either  party,  it  is 
their  business  to  look  to- it,  and  not  ours.  Let  the  conduct  of  the 
persons  prosecuted  be  regarded  in  the  most  unfavorable  light ;  let  it 
be  considered  as  the  passage  of  troops  through  our  country,  and 
there  was  nothing  in  our  neutral  obligations  forbidding  it.  The 
passage  of  troops  through  a  neutral  country,  according  to  his 
impressions,  was  a  question  depending  on  the  particular  interest, 
{]uiet,  or  repose,  of  the  country  traversed,  and  might  be  granted  or 
refused  at  its  discretion,  without  in  any  degree  affecting  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  neutral  to  either  of  the  parties  engaged  in  the  contro- 
versy. But,>urely,  this  was  not  a  case  of  the  passage  of  troops 
the  persons  apprehended  not  being  in  sufficient  number,  nor 
organized  or  equipped  in  such  manner,  as,  under  any  construc- 
tion, to  constitute  a  military  corps.  On  this  case  he  would  detain 
lhe  house  no  longer,  he  said  ;  for  he  was  satisfied  they  could  not 
but  agree  with  him,  if  the  law  justified  the  proceeding  that  had 
taken  place,  that  law  ought  to  be  immediately  amended.  Other 
cases  had  occurred,  in  which  it  appeared  to  him  it  became  the 
congress  to  interpose  its  authority.  Persons  sailing  under  the  flag 
of  the  provinces  had  been  arraigned  in  our  courts,  and  tried  for 
piracy ;  in  one  case,  after  having  been  arraigned,  tried,  and 
acquitted  of  piracy,  the  same  individuals,  on  the  instigation  of  a 
■^nanish  officer  or  aa'ent,  had  been  again  arraigned  for  the  same 
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offence.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  would  correct  him  if 
he  was  wrong,  for  the  case  had  occurred  in  the  town  of  Eosion. 
We  admit  the  flag  of  these  colonies  into  our  ports  ;  we  profess  to 
be  neutral ;  but  if  our  laws  pronounce,  that  the  moment  the 
property  and  persons  under  that  flag  enter  our  ports,  they  shall  be 
seized,  the  one  claimed  by  the  Spanish  minister  or  consul  as  the 
property  of  Spain,  and  the  other  prosecuted  as  pirates,  that  law 
ought  to  be  altered,  if  we  mean  to  perform  our  neutral  jjrofessions. 
I  have  brought  the  subject  before  this  house  thus  promptly,  because 
I  trust  that  in  this  house  the  cause  will  find  justice  ;  that,  however 
treated  elsewhere,  on  this  floor  will  be  found  a  guardian  interest 
attending  to  our  performance  of  the  just  obligations  of  neutrality. 
Hitherto,  he  said,  whatever  might  have  been  our  intentions,  our 
acts  had  been  all  on  the  other  side.  From  the  proclama.tion  of 
1815,  issued  to  terminate  an  expedition  supposed  to  be  organizing 
in  Louisiana,  an  expedition  only  in  the  mind  of  Chevalier  de  Onis, 
down  to  the  late  act  —  whether  the  measure  was  a  proper  one  or 
not,  he  did  not  say  ;  his  confidence  in  the  executive  led  him  to 
suppose  it  was  adopted  on  sufficient  grounds  —  down  to  the  order 
for  suppressing,  as  it  was  called,  the  establishments  at  Amelia 
Island  and  Galveston  —  all  the  acts  of  the  government  had  been 
on  one  side  ;  they  all  bore  against  the  colonies,  against  the  cause 
in  which  the  patriots  of  South  America  were  arduously  engaged. 
It  became  us,  he  said,  to  look  to  the  other  side,  honestly  intending 
neutrality,  as  he  believed  we  did.  Let  us  recollect  the  condition 
of  the  patriots  ;  no  minister  here  to  spur  on  our  government,  as  was 
said  in  an  interesting,  and,  it  appeared  to  him,  a  very  candid  work, 
recently  published  in  this  country,  respecting  the  progress  of  the 
South  American  revolution  ;  no  minister  here  to  be  rewarded  by 
noble  honors,  in  consequence  of  the  influence  he  is  supposed  to 
possess  with  the  American  government.  No  ;  their  unfortunate 
case  was  what  ours  had  been,  in  the  years  1778  and  1779;  their 
ministers,  like  our  Franklins  and  Jays  at  that  day,  were  skulking 
about  Euro-pe,  imploring  inexorable  legitimacy  for  one  kind  lock 
—  some  aid  to  terminate  a  war  afflicting  to  humanity.  Nay,  iheir 
situation  was  worse  than  ours ;  for  we  had  one  great  and  magnan- 
imous ally  to  recognize  us,  but  no  nation  had  stepped  forward  to 
acknowledge  any  of  these  provinces.  Such  disparity  between  the 
parties,  demanded  a  just  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  party 
which  was  unrepresented  ;  and  if  the  facts  which  lie  had  men- 
tioned, and  others  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge,  were  correct, 
ihey  loudly  demanded  the  interposition  of  congress.  He  trusted 
the  house  would  give  the  subject  their  attention,  and  show  tlial 
here,  in  this  place,  the  obligations  of  neutrality  would  be  strictly 
regarded  in  respect  to  South  America. 

[Mr.  Sergeant,  of  Philadelphia,  said  the  statement  made  by  IMr.  Clay  was  substan- 
tially  correct,  and,  after  a  few  other  remarks  by  the  same  gentleman,  the  am.endmgnl 
moved  by  Mr.  Clay  was  agr-ed  to   wjihoiit  opposition.] 


ON  INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  13,  1818. 


[Tke  bill  making  appropriations  for  purposes  of  internal  improvement,  wliicli 
passsd  congress  in  1S17,  having  been  vetoed  by  president  Madison,  on  the  last  day  of 
his  term,  March  third,  1817  :  his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  in  his  first  message  to  con- 
gress, declared  his  sentiments  on  the  subject,  concurring  with  Mr.  Madison  in  the 
0])inion  that  the  power  of  making  internal  improvements  was  not  vested  in  congress. 
Three  national  executives  having  decided  agamst  the  constitutionality  of  the  power, 
a  great  effort  was  made  by  the  friends  of  tlie  system,  to  obtain  a  contrary  arid  favora- 
ble expression  by  congress.  A  resolution  was  offered  in  the  house  of  representatives, 
declaring  that  congress  had  power,  under  the  constitution,  to  appropriate  money  lor 
the  construction  of  military  roads,  post  roads,  and  canals.  On  this  interesting  occa- 
sion, the  resolution  being  under  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Clay  made 
the  following  speech,  in  vindication  of  the  constitutionality  of  internal  improvements 
by  the  national  government,  in  which  vievi's  he  was  sustained  by  the  house,  in  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  seventy-five.  This  triumph  in  the 
face  of  a  new  and  popular  administration,  may  be  considered  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did events  in  parliamentary  histoiy.] 


I  HAVE  been  anxious  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  chairman  for  a  few 
moments,  to  reply  to  some  of  the  observations  which  have  fallen 
from  various  gentlemen.  I  am  aware  that,  in  doing  this,  I  risk  the 
loss  of  what  is  of  the  utmost  value  —  the  kind  favor  of  the  house, 
wearied  as  its  patience  is,  by  this  prolonged  debate.  But  when  I 
feel  what  a  deep  interest  the  union  at  large,  and  particularly  that 
quarter  of  it  whence  I  come,  has,  in  the  decision  of  the  present 
question,  I  cannot  omit  any  opportunity  of  earnestly  urging  upon 
the  house  the  propriety  of  retaining  the  important  power  which 
this  question  involves.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  if  unfortunately 
there  should  be  a  majority  both  against  the  abstract  proposition 
asserting  the  power,  and  against  its  practical  execution,  the  power 
is  gone  for  ever  —  the  question  is  put  at  rest,  so  long  as  the  consti- 
tution remains  as  it  is;  and  with  respect  to  any  amendment,  in  this 
particular,  I  confess  I  utterly  despair.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  the  bill  whicb  passed  congress  on  this  subject,  at  the  last 
session,  was  rejected  by  the  late  president  of  the  United  States; 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session,  the  president 
(;ommunicated  his  clear  opinion,  after  every  effort  to  come  to  a 
different  conclusion,  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  power 
contended  for,  and  called  upon  us  to  take  up  the  subject,  in  the 
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shape  of  an  ameiidiuent  lo  the  constitution;  and,  moreover,  that  the 
l^redecessor  of  the  i)re3ent  and  late  presidents,  has  also  intimated 
his  opinion,  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  power.  With  the 
great  weight  and  authority  of  the  opinions  of  these  distinguished 
men  against  the  power,  and  with  the  fact,  solemnly  entered  upon 
the  record,  that  this  house,  after  a  deliberate  review  of  the  ground 
taken  by  it  at  the  last  session,  has  decided  against  the  existence  of 
it,  (if  such,  fatally,  shall  be  the  decision,)  the  power,  I  repeat,  is 
gonC' — gone  for  ever,  unless  restored  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution.  With  regard  to  the  practicability  of  obtaining  such 
an  amendment,  I  think  it  altogether  out  of  the  question.  Two 
different  descriptions  of  persons,  entertaining  sentiments  directly 
opposed,  will  unite  and  defeat  such  an  amendment ;  one  embracing 
those  who  believe  that  the  constitution,  fairly  inlerpreled,  already 
conveys  the  power;  and  the  other,  those  who  think  that  congress 
has  not  and  ought  not  to  have  it.  As  a  large  portion  of  congress, 
and  probably  a  majority,  believes  the  power  to  exist,  it  must  be 
evident,  if  I  am  right  in  supposing  that  any  considerable  number 
of  that  majority  would  vote  against  an  amendment  which  they  do 
not  believe  necessar^^,  that  any  attempt  to  amend  would  fail.  Con- 
sidering, as  I  do,  the  existence  of  the  power  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, not  merely  to  the  preservation  of  the  union  of  the  states, 
paramount  as  that  consideration  ever  should  be  over  all  others,  but 
to  the  prosperity  of  every  great  interest  of  the  country,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  commerce,  in  peace  and  in  war,  it  becomes  us  sol- 
emnly, and  deliberately,  and  anxiously,  to  examine  the  constitution, 
and  not  to  surrender  it,  if  fairly  to  be  collected  from  a  just  interpre- 
tation of  that  instrument. 

With  regard  to  the  alarm  sought  to  be  created,  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  power,  by  bringing  up  the  old  theme  of  'stale  rights,'  I 
would  observe,  that  if  the  illustrious  persons  just  referred  to  are 
against  us  in  the  construction  of  the  constitution,  they  are  on  our 
side  as  to  the  harmless  and  beneficial  character  of  the  power.  For 
it  is  not  to  be  conceived,  that  each  of  them  would  have  recom- 
mended an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  if  they  believed  thai 
the  possession  of  such  a  power,  by  the  general  government,  would 
be  detrimental,  much  less  dangerous,  to  the  independence  and 
liberties  of  the  states.  What  real  ground  is  there  for  this  alarm  1 
Gentlemen  have  not  condescended  lo  show  how  the  subversion  of 
the  rights  of  the  states  is  to  foUoM''  from  the  exercise  of  the  pov/er 
of  internal  improvements  by  the  general  government.  We  contend 
for  the  poYN^er  to  make  roads  and  canals,  to  distribute  the  intelli- 
g  nice,  force,  and  productions  of  the  country,  through  all  its  parts 
and  for  such  jurisdiction  only  over  them,  as  is  necessary  to  theif 
preservation  from  wanton  injury  and  from  gradual  decay.  Sup- 
pose such  a  power  is  sustained  and  in  full  operation ;  imagine  it 
to  extend  to  every  canal   made,  or  proposed  to   be  made,  and  to 
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every  post-roa  i  ;  how  inconsiderable  and  insignificant  is  the  powei 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  limited  as  it  is,  with  regajd  to  j)lac« 
and  to  purpose,  when  contrasted  with  the  great  mass  of  powers 
retained  by  the  slate  sovereignties!  What  a  small  subtraction 
from  the  mass !  Even  upon  these  roads  and  canals,  the  state 
governmenls,  according  1o  our  principles,  will  still  exercise  juris- 
ui(;iion  over  every  possible  case  arising  upon  them,  whether  of 
crime  or  of  contract,  or  any  other  human  transaction,  except  only 
what  immediately  affects  their  existence  and  preservation.  Thus 
defined,  thus  limited,  and  stripped  of  all  factitious  causes  of  alarm, 
I  will  appeal  to  the  candor  of  gentlemen  to  say,  if  the  power  really 
presents  any  thing  frightful  in  it?  AVith  respect  to  post-roads,  our 
adversaries  admit  the  right  of  way  in  the  general  government. 
There  have  been,  however,  on  this  question,  some  instances  of 
conflict,  but  they  have  passed  away  without  any  serious  difficulty. 
Connecticut,  if  I  have  been  rightly  informed,  disputed,  at  one 
period,  the  right  of  passage  of  the  mail  on  the  Sabbath.  The 
general  government  persisted  in  the  exercise  of  the  right,  and 
Connecticut  herself,  and  every  body  else,  have  acquiesced  in  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  H.  Nelson)  has  contended,  that 
I  do  not  adhere,  in  the  principles  of  construction  which  I  apply  to 
the  constitution,  to  the  republican  doctrines  of  1798,  of  which  that 
gentleman  would  have  us  believe  he  is  the  constant  disciple.  Let 
me  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  celebrated  state  paper 
to  which  we  both  refer  for  our  principles  in  this  respect  —  a  paper 
which,  although  I  have  not  seen  it  for  sixteen  years,  (until  the 
gentleman  had  the  politeness  to  furnish  me  with  it  during  this 
debate.)  made  such  an  impression  on  my  mind,  that  I  shall  never 
forget  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  perused  it.  I  find  that  I  have 
used,  without  having  been  aware  of  it,  when  I  formerly  addressed 
the  committee,  almost  the  same  identical  language  employed  by 
Mr.  Madison  in  that  paper.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  1  claimed 
no  right  to  exercise  any  power  under  the  constitution,  unless  such 
power  was  expressly  granted,  or  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  some  granted  power.  I  have  not  sought  to  derive  power 
from  the  clause  which  authorizes  congress  to  appropriate  money. 
I  have  been  contented  with  endeavoring  to  show,  that  according  to 
the  doctrines  of  1798,  and  according  to  the  most  rigid  interpretation 
which  any  one  will  put  upon  the  instrument,  it  is  expressly  given 
in  one  case,  and  fairly  deducible  in  others. 


[Here  j\Tr.  Clay  read  sundry  passa2;es  from  Mr.  Madison's  report  to  the  Virginia 
legislature,  in  an  answer  to  the  resolutions  of  several  states,  concerning  the  alien  and 
•edition  laws,  showing  that  there  weie  no  powers  in  the  general  government  but 
'.vhat  were  granted  ;  and  that,  whenever  a  power  was  claimed  to  be  exercised  by  it, 
such  power  must  be  shown  to  be  granted,  or  to  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  one  of  the  specified  powers.] 
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It  will  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Madison,  in  his  reasoning  on  the 
constitution,  has  not  employed  the  language  fashionable  during 
this  debate  ;  he  has  not  said,  that  an  implied  power  must  be  abso- 
lute/// necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  specified  power,  to  which  it 
is  appurtenant,  to  enable  the  general  government  to  exercise  it. 
No  I  This  was  a  modern  inlerpretalion  of  the  constituiion.  Mr, 
Madison  has  employed  the  language  of  the  instrument  itself,  and 
has  only  contended  that  the  implied  power  must  be  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  ihe  specified  power.  He  has  only 
insisted,  that  when  congress  applied  its  sound  judgment  to  the 
constitution  in  relation  to  implied  powers,  it  should  be  clearly  seen 
that  they  were  necessary  and  proper  to  effectuate  the  specified 
powers.  These  are  my  principles  ;  but  they  are  not  those  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  liis  friends  on  this  occasion.  They 
contend  for  a  degree  of  necessity  absolute  and  indispensable  ;  that 
by  no  possibility  can  the  power  be  otherwise  executed. 

That  there  are  two  classes  of  powers  in  the  constitution,  I  believe 
has  never  been  controverted  by  an  American  politician.  We 
cannot  foresee  and  provide  specifically  for  all  contingences.  Man 
and  his  language  are  both  imperfect.  Hence  the  existence  of 
construction,  and  of  constructive  powers.  Hence  also  the  rule,  that 
a  grant  of  the  end  is  a  grant  of  the  means.  If  you  amend  the 
constitution  a  thousand  times,  the  sam^a  imperfection  of  our  nature 
and  our  language  will  attend  our  new  works.  There  are  two 
dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed.  The  one  is,  that  the  general 
government  may  relapse  into  the  debility  which  existed  in  the  old 
confederation,  and  finally  dissolve  from  the  want  of  cohesion.  The 
denial  to  it  of  powers  plainly  conferred,  or  clearly  necessary  and 
proper  to  execute  the  conferred  powers,  may  produce  this  effect. 
And  I  think,  with  great  deference  to  the  gentleman  on  the  otb*^r 
side,  this  is  the  danger  to  which  their  principles  directly  tend.  The 
other  danger,  that  of  consolidation,  is,  by  the  assumption  of  powers 
not  granted  nor  incident  to  granted  powers,  or  the  assu.mption  of 
powers  which  have  been  withheld  or  expressly  prohibited.  This 
was  the  danger  of  the  period  of  1798-9.  For  instance,  that,  in  direct 
contradiction  to  a  prohibitory  clause  of  the  constitution,  a  sedition 
act  was  passed ;  and  an  alien  law  was  also  passed,  in  equal  violation 
of  the  spirit,  if  not  of  the  express  provisions,  of  the  constitution. 
It  was  by  such  measures  that  the  federal  party,  (if  parties  might  be 
named,)  throwing  off  the  veil,  furnished  to  their  adversaries  the  most 
effectual  ground  of  opposition.  If  they  had  not  passed  those  acts, 
I  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  current  of  power  would  have 
continued  to  flow  in  the  same  channel ;  and  the  change  of  parties 
in  1801,  so  auspicious  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  as  1 
believe,  would  never  have  occurred. 

I  beg  the  committee  —  I  entreat  the  true  friends  of  the  confed- 
erated union  of  these  states  —  to  examine  this  doctrine  of  state  rights, 
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and  see  to  what  abusive,  if  not  dangerous  consequences,  it  may 
lead,  to  what  extent  it  has  been  carried,  and  how  it  has  varied  by 
the  same  state  at  diflerent  times.  In  alluding  to  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  assure  the  genllemen  from  that  stale,  and  parlicular'y 
the  honorable  chairman  of  the  committee  to  whom  the  claim  of 
Massachusetts  has  been  referred,  that  I  have  no  intention  to  create 
any  prejudice  against  that  claim.  I  hope  that  when  the  subject  i? 
taken  up  it  will  be  candidly  and  dispassionately  considered,  and 
that  a  decision  will  be  made  on  it  consistent  with  the  rights  of  the 
union,  and  of  the  stale  of  Massachusetts.  The  high  character, 
amiable  disposition,  and  urbanity  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  have 
alluded,  (Mr.  Mason,  of  Massachusetts,)  will,  if  I  had  been  other- 
wise inclined,  prevent  me  from  endeavoring  to  make  impressions 
unfavorable  to  the  claim,  whose  justice  that  gentleman  stands 
pledged  to  manifest.  But  in  the  period  of  1798  -  9,  what  was  the 
doctrine  promulgated  by  Massachusetts  ?  It  was,  that  the  states, 
in  their  sovereign  capacity,  had  no  right  to  examine  into  the 
constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the  measures  of  the  general 
government. 

[Mr.  Clay  tiere  quoted  several  passages  from  the  answer  of  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  resolutions,  concerning  the  alien  and  sedition  laws, 
to  prove  his  position.] 

We  see  here  an  express  disclaimer,  on  the  part  of  Massachusetts, 
of  any  right  to  decide  on  the  constitutionality  or  expediency  of  the 
acts  of  the  general  governnient.  But  what  was  the  doctrine  which 
the  same  state,  in  1813,  thought  proper  to  proclaim  to  the  world, 
and  that,  too,  when  the  union  was  menaced  on  all  sides  ?  She  not 
only  claimed  but  exercised  the  right  which,  in  1799,  she  had  so 
solemnly  disavowed.  She  claimed  the  right  to  judge  of  the  pro- 
pneiy  oi  ine  caii  made  by  the  general  government  for  her  militia, 
and  she  refused  the  militia  called  for.  There  is  so  much  plausi- 
bility in  the  reasoning  employed  by  that  state  in  support  of  her 
modern  doctrine  of  state  rights,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  unpopular- 
ity of  the  stand  she  took  in  the  late  war,  or  had  it  been  in  other 
times,  and  under  other  circumstances,  she  would  very  probably 
have  escaped  a  great  portion  of  that  odium  which  has  so  justly 
fallen  to  her  lot.  The  constitution  gives  to  congress  power  to 
provide  for  calling  out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union, 
to  suppress  insurrections,  and  to  repel  invasions  ;  and  in  no  other 
cases.  The  militia  was  called  out  by  the  general  government, 
during  the  late  war,  to  repel  invasions.  Massachusetts  said,  as  you 
have  no  right  to  the  militia,  but  in  certain  contingences,  she  was 
competent  to  decide  whether  those  contingences  had  or  had  not 
occurred.  And,  having  examined  the  facts,  what  ihen  ?  She  said, 
all  was  peace  and  quietness  in  Massachusetts  —  no  non-execution 
of  the  laws;   no  insurrerljon  at  home;   no  invasion  from  abroad, 
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nor  any  immediate  danger  of  invasion.  And,  in  Irulli,  I  believe 
there  ^vas  no  actual  invasion  for  nearly  two  years  after  the  requisi- 
tion. Under  these  circumstances,  were  it  not  for  the  supposed 
motive  of  her  conduct,  would  not  the  case  which  Massachusetts 
made  out  have  looked  extremely  plausible  ?  I  hope  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say,  that  it  is  very  far  I'rom  my  intention  to 
convey  any  thing  like  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  Massachusetts. 
No !  My  doctrine  is,  that  the  states,  as  states,  have  no  right  to  oppose 
the  execution  of  the  powers  which  the  general  government  asserts. 
Any  state  has  undoubtedly  the  right  to  express  its  opinion,  in  the 
form  of  resolution  or  otherwise,  and  to  proceed,  by  constitutional 
means,  to  redress  any  real  or  imaginary  grievance;  but  it  has  no 
right  to  withhold  its  military  aid,  when  called  upon  by  the  high 
authorities  of  the  general  government,  much  less  to  obstruct  the 
execution  of  a  law  regularly  passed.  To  suppose  the  existence  of 
such  an  alarming  right,  is  to  suppose,  if  not  disunion  itself,  such  a 
state  of  disorder  and  confusion  as  must  inevitably  lead  to  it. 

Greatly  as  I  venerate  the  state  which  gave  me  birth,  and  much 
a's  I  respect  the  judges  of  its  supreme  court,  several  of  whom  are 
my  personal  friends,  I  am  obliged  to  think  that  some  of  the 
doctrines  which  that  state  has  recently  held  concerning  state  rights, 
are  fraught  with  much  dangv  r.  If  those  doctrines  had  been  asserted 
during  the  late  war,  a  largo  share  of  the  public  disapprobation 
which  has  been  given  to  Massachusetts  would  have  fallen  to  Vir- 
ginia. What  are  these  doctrines  ?  The  courts  of  Virginia  assert, 
that  they  have  a  right  to  determine  on  the  constitutionality  of  any 
law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States,  and  to  expound  them  according 
to  their  own  views,  even  if  they  should  vary  from  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  They  assert  more  —  that 
from  their  decision  there  can  be  no  appeal  to  the  supreme  court  cf 
the  United  States ;  and  that  there  exists  in  congi'ess  no  power  to 
frame  a  law,  obliging  the  court  of  the  state,  in  the  last  resort,  to 
submit  its  decision  to  the  supervision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States ;  or,  if  I  do  not  misunderstand  the  doctrine,  to 
withdraw  from  the  state  tribunal,  controversies  involving  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  place  them  before  the  federal  judiciary. 
I  am  a  friend,  a  true  friend,  to  state  rights  ;  but  not  in  all  cases  as 
they  are  asserted.  The  stales  have  their  appointed  orbit ;  so  has 
the  union;  and  each  should  be  confined  within  its  fair,  legitimate, 
and  constitutional  sphere.  We  should  equally  avoid  that  subtle 
process  of  argument  which  dissipates  into  air  the  poAvers  of  triis 
government,  and  that  spirit  of  encroachment  which  would  snatch 
from  the  state,  powers  not  delegated  to  the  general  government. 
We  shall  thus  escape  both  the  dangers  I  have  noticed  —  that  of 
relapsing  into  the  alarming  weakness  of  the  confederation,  which 
is  described  as  a  mere  rope  of  sand;  and  also  that  other,  perhaps 
not  the  greatest  danger,  consolidation.  No  man  deprecates  more 
VOL.  I  46 
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than  I  do,  the  idea  of  consolidation  ;  yet,  between  separation  and 
consolidation,  painful  as  would  be  the  alternative,  I  would  greatly 
prefer  the  latter. 

J  will  now  proceed  to  endeavor  to  discover  the  real  difference,  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  between  the  gentlemen  on  the 
other  side  and  myself.  It  is  agreed,  that  there  is  no  power  in  the 
general  government  but  that  which  is  expressly  granted,  or  which 
is  impUable  from  an  express  grant.  The  difference,  then,  must  be 
ir.  the  application  of  this  rule.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who 
has  favored  I  he  house  wiih  so  able  an  argument  on  the  subject,  has 
conceded,  though  somewhat  reluctantly,  the  existence  of  iwcidental 
powers,  but  he  contended  that  they  must  have  a  direct  and  neces- 
sary relation  to  some  specified  power.  Granted.  But  who  is  to 
judge  of  this  relation?  And  what  rule  can  you  prescribe,  different 
from  that  which  the  constitution  has  required,  that  it  should  be 
necessary  and  proper?  Whatever  may  be  the  rule,  in  wljatever 
language  you  may  choose  to  express  it,  there  must  be  a  certain 
degree  of  discretion  left  to  the  agent  who  is  to  apply  it.  But  gen- 
tlemen are  alarmed  at  this  discretion  — that  law  of  lyrants,  on  which 
they  contend  there  is  no  limitation.  It  should  be  observed,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  gentlemen  arf;  brouglit,  by  the  very  course  of 
reasoning  v/hich  they  themselves  employ,  by  all  the  rules  which 
they  would  lay  down  for  the  constitution,  to  cases  where  discretion 
must  exist.  But  is  there  no  limitation,  no  security  against  the  abuse 
of  it?  Yes,  there  is  such  security  in  the  fact  of  our  being  members 
of  the  same  society,  equally  affected  ourselves  by  the  laws  we  pro- 
mulgate. There  is  the  further  security  in  the  oath  which  is  laken 
to  support  the  constitution,  and  which  will  tend  to  restrain  congress 
from,  deriving  powers  which  are  not  proper  and  necessary.  There 
is  the  yet  further  security,  that,  at  the  end  of  every  tVv^o  years,  the 
members  must  be  amenable  to  the  people  for  the  manner  in  which 
their  trusts  have  been  performed.  And  there  remains  also  that 
further,  though  awful  security,  the  last  resort  of  society,  which  'I 
contend  belongs  alike  to  the  people  and  to  the  states  in  their 
sovereign  capacity,  to  be  exercised  in  extreme  cases,  and  when 
oppression  becomes  intolerable,  the  right  of  resistance.  Take  lhe 
g(!ntleman's  own  doctrine,  (Mr.  Barbour,)  the  most  restricted  which 
has  been  asserted,  and  what  other  securities  have  we  against  the 
abuse  of  power,  than  those  which  I  have  enumerated?  Say  that 
there  must  be  an  absolute  necessity  to  justify  the  exercise  of  an 
implied  power,  who  is  to  define  that  absolute  necessity,  and  then  to 
apply  it?  Who  is  to  be  the  judge  ?  Where  is  the  security  against 
transcending  that  limit?  The  rule  the  gentleman  contends  for  has 
no  greater  security  than  that  insisted  upon  by  us.  It  equally  leads 
to  the  same  discretion,  a  sound  discretion,  exercised  under  all  the 
responsibility  of  a  solemn  oath,  of  a  regard  to  our  fair  fame,  of  a 
knowledge  that  we  are  ourselves  the  subjects  of  those  laws  Vvhicli 
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we  pass,  and,  lastly,  of  the  right  of  resisting  insupportable  tyranny. 
And,  by  way  of  illustration,  if  the  sedition  act  had  not  been 
condemned  by  the  indignant  voice  of  the  community,  the  right  of 
resistance  would  have  accrued.  If  congress  assumed  the  power  to 
control  the  right  of  speech,  and  to  assail,  by  penal  statutes,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  liberty,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
there  were  no  other  means  to  arrest  their  progress,  but  that  to  which 
I  have  referred,  lamentable  as  would  be  the  appeal,  such  a  monstrous 
abuse  of  power,  I  contend,  would  authorize  a  recurrence  to 
that  right. 

If,  then,  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  and  myself  differ  so 
little  in  qui  general  principles,  as -I  think  I  have  shown,  I  will 
proceed,  for  a  few  moments,  to  look  at  the  constitution  a  little  more 
in  d-etail.  I  have  contended,  that  the  power  to  construct  post-roads 
is  expressly  granted  in  the  power  to  establish  post-roads.  If  it  be, 
there  is  an  end  of  the  controversy;  but  if  not,  the  next  inquiry  is, 
whether  that  power  may  be  fairly  deduced,  by  imphcation,  from 
any  of  the  special  grants  of  power.  To  show  that  the  power  is 
expressly  granted,  I  might  safely  appeal  to  the  arguments  already 
used,  to  prove  that  the  word  establish,  in  this  case,  can  mean  only 
one  thing  —  the  right  of  making.  Several  gentlemen  have  con- 
tended, that  the  word  has  a  different  sense  ;  and  one  has  resorted 
to  the  preamble  of  the  constitution,  to  show  that  the  phrase  '  to 
establish  justice,'  there  used,  does  not  convey  the  power  of  creation. 
If  the  word  '  establish'  is  there  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  which  gentle- 
men claim  for  it,  that  of  adoption  or  designation,  congress  could 
have  a  choice  only  of  systems  of  justice  preexisting.  Will  any 
gentleman  contend,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  the  Justinian  code, 
the  Napoleon  code,  the  code  of  civil,  or  the  code  of  common  or 
canon  law?  Establishment  means  in  the  preamble,  as  in  other 
cases,  construction,  formation,  creation.  Let  me  ask,  in  all  cases 
of  crime,  which  are  merely  malum  prohibitum,  if  you  do  not  resort 
to  construction,  to  creating,  when  you  make  the  offence?  By  your 
lav/s  denouncing  certain  acts  as  criminal  offences,  laws  which  the 
good  of  society  requires  you  to  pass,  and  to  adapt  to  our  ]:)ecu]iar 
condition,  you  do  construct  and  create  a  system  of  rules,  to  be 
administered  by  the  judiciary.  But  gentlemen  say,  that  the  word 
cannot  mean  make;  that  you  would  not  say,  for  exam]>le,  to 
establish  a  ship,  to  establish  a  chair.  In  the  application  (f  this, 
as  of  all  other  terms,  you  must  be  guided  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject;  and  if  it  cannot  properly  be  used  in  rdl  cases,  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  cannot  be  in  any.  And  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion, that,  under  the  old  articles  of  confederation,  congress  had  .ver 
the  subject  of  post-roads  just  as  much  power  as  gentlemen  £  low 
to  the  existing  government,  that  it  was  the  general  scope  and  spirit 
of  the  new  constitution  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  general 
government,  and    that,  in  fac',,  in  this  very  clause,   the  power  to 
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establish  post-offices,  which  was  alone  possessed  by  the  formei 
government,  I  think  that  I  may  safely  consider  the  argmnent,  on 
this  part  of  the  subject,  as  successfully  maintained.  With  respect 
to  military  roads,  the  concession  that  they  may  be  made  when  called 
for  by  the  emergency,  is  admitting  that  the  constitution  conveyp 
the  power.  And  we  may  safely  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the 
candid  and  enlightened,  to  decide  between  the  wisdom  of  these 
two  constructions,  of  which  one  requires  you  to  ^vait  for  the 
exercise  of  your  power  until  the  arrival  of  an  emergency,  which 
may  not  allow  you  to  exert  it,  and  the  other,  without  denying  you 
the  power,  if  you  can  exercise  it  during  the  emergency,  claims  the 
right  of  providing  beforehand  against  the  emergency. 

One  member  has  stated  what  appeared  to  him  a  conclusive 
argument  against  the  power  to  cut  canals,  that  he  had  understood 
that  a  proposition,  made  in  the  convention  to  insert  such  a  power, 
was  rejected.  To  this  argument  more  than  one  sufficient  answer 
can  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  fact  itself  has  been  denied, 
and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any  evidence  of  it.  But,  suppose  that 
the  proposition  had  been  made  and  overruled,  unless  the  motives 
of  the  refusal  to  insert  it  are  known,  gentlemen  are  not  authorized 
to  draw  the  inference  that  it  was  from  hostility  to  the  power,  or  from 
a  desire  to  withhold  it  from  congress.  May  not  one  of  the  objec- 
tions be,  that  the  power  was  fairly  to  be  inferred  from  some  of  the 
specific  grants  of  power,  and  that  it  was  therefore  not  necessary  to 
msert  the  proposition  ;  that  to  adopt  it,  indeed,  might  lead  to 
weaken  or  bring  into  doubt  other  incidental  powers  not  enumer- 
ated? A  member  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Storrs,)  whose  absence  I 
regret  on  this  occasion,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  aid  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  him,  but  from  the  cause  of  that 
absence,  has  informed  me,  that,  in  the  convention  of  that  state,  one 
of  the  objections  to  the  constitution  by  the  anti -federalists  was,  that 
it  was  understood  to  convey  to  the  general  government  the  power 
to  cut  canals.  How  often,  in  the  course  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
house,  do  Ave  reject  amendments,  upon  the  sole  ground  that  they 
are  not  necessary,  the  principle  of  the  amendment  being  already 
contained  in  the  proposition. 

I  refer  to  the  Federalist,  for  one  moment,  to  show  that  the  only 
notice  taken  of  that  clause  of  the  constitution  which  relates  to  post- 
roads,  is  favorable  to  my  construction.  The  power,  that  book  says, 
must  always  be  a  harmless  one.  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  not 
only  that  it  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  that  every  exercise  of  it  must 
be  necessarily  beneficial.  Nothing  which  tends  to  facilitate  inter- 
course among  the  states,  says  the  Federalist,  can  be  unworthy  of 
the  public  care.  What  intercourse?  Even  if  restricted  on  the 
narrowest  theory  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  to  the  intercot^rse 
of  intelligence,  they  deny  that  to  us,  since  they  will  not  admit  that 
we  have  the  power  to  repair  or  improve  the  way,  the  right  of  which 
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tney  yield  us.  In  a  more  liberal  and  enlarged  sense  of  the  word, 
it  will  comprehend  ail  those  various  means  of  accomplishing  tho 
object,  which  are  calculated  to  render  us  a  homogeneous  people  — 
one  in  fettling,  in  interest,  and  affection;  as  we  are  one  in  our 
political  relalion. 

Is  tliere  not  a  direct  and  intimate  relation  between  the  powder  to 
make  war,  and  military  roads  and  canals?  It  is  in  vain  that  the 
convention  have  confided  to  the  general  government  the  tremendous 
power  of  declaring  war;  have  imposed  upon  it  the  duty  to  employ 
the  whole  physical  means  of  the  nation  to  render  the  war,  whatever 
may  be  its  character,  successful  and  glorious;  if  the  power  is  with- 
held of  transporting  and  distributing  those  means.  Let  us  appeal 
to  facts,  which  are  sometimes  worth  volum.es  of  theory.  AVe  have 
recently  had  a  war  raging  on  all  the  four  quarters  of  the  union. 
The  only  circumstance  which  gave  me  pain  at  the  close  of  that 
war,  the  detention  of  Moose  Island,  w"ou1d  not  have  occurred,  if 
w^e  had  possessed  military  roads.  AVhy  did  not  the  union,  w'hy 
did  not  Massachusetts,  make  a  struggle  to  reconquer  the  island? 
Not  ibr  the  want  of  men  ;  not  for  the  want  of  patriotism,  I  hope; 
but  from  the  want  of  physical  ability  to  march  a  force  sufficient  to 
dislodge  the  enemy.  On  the  northwestern  frontier,  millions  of 
money,  and  some  of  the  most  precious  blood  of  the  state  from 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  come,  was  wastefully  expended  for  the 
want  of  such  roads.  My  iionorable  friend  from  Ohio  (General 
Harrison),  who  commanded  the  army  in  that  quarter,  could  furnish 
a  volume  of  evidence  on  this  subject.  What  now  paralyses  our 
arms  on  the  southern  frontier,  and  occasioned  the  recent  massacre 
of  fifty  of  our  brave  soldiers  ?  What,  but  the  want  of  proper 
means  for  the  communication  of  intelligence,  and  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  our  resources  from  point  to  point?  Whether  we  refer  to 
our  own  experience,  or  that  of  other  countries,  we  cannot  fail  to 
perceive  the  great  value  of  military  roads.  Those  great  masters  of 
the  world,  the  Romans,  how  did  they  sustain  their  power  so  many 
centuries,  diffusing  law  and  liberty,  and  intelligence,  all  around 
them?  They  made  permanent  military  roads;  and  among  the 
objects  of  interest  which  Europe  now  presents  are  the  remains 
of  those  Roman  roads,  w^hich  are  shown  to  the  curious  inquirer. 
If  there  were  no  other  monument  remaining  of  the  sagacity  and 
of  the  illustrious  deeds  of  the  unfortunate  captive  of  St.  Helena, 
the  internal  improvements  which  he  made,  the  road  from  Ham- 
burgh to  Basle,  would  perpetuate  his  memory  to  future  ages.  In 
making  these  allusions,  let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  military  roads  established  for  the  purpose  of  conquest, 
but  of  defence ;  and  as  a  part  of  that  preparation  which  should  be 
made  in  a  season  of  peace  for  a  season  of  war.  I  do  not  wish  to 
see  this  country  ever  in  that  complete  state  of  preparation  for  war, 
for  which  some  contend  ;  that  is,  that  we  should  constantly  have  a 
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large  standing  army,  well  disciplined,  and  always  ready  to  act.  1 
want  to  see  the  bill  reported  by  my  friend  from  Ohio,  or  some  other, 
embracing  an  effective  militia  system,  passed  into  a  law ;  and  a 
chain  of  roads  and  canals,  by  the  aid  of  which  our  physical  means 
can  be  promptly  transported  to  any  required  point.  These,  con- 
nected with  a  small  military  establishment  to  keep  up  our  forts  and 
gaiTisons,  constitute  the  Icind  of  preparation  for  war,  which,  it 
appears  to  me,  this  country  ought  to  make.  No  man,  who  has  paid 
the  least  attention  to  the  operations  of  modern  war,  can  have  failed 
to  remark,  how  essential  good  roads  and  canals  are  to  the  success  of 
those  operations.  How  often  have  battles  been  won  by  celerity 
and  rapidity  of  movement!  It  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
circumstances  in  war.  But,  without  good  roads,  it  is  impossible. 
Members  will  recall  to  their  recollection  the  fact,  thai,  in  the  senate, 
several  years  ago,  an  honorable  friend  of  mine  (Mr.  Bayard),  whose 
premature  death  I  shall  ever  deplore,  who  was  an  ornament  to 
the  councils  of  his  country,  and  who,  when  abroad,  was  the  able 
and  fearless  advocate  of  her  rights,  did,  in  supporting  a  subscrip- 
tion which  he  proposed  the  United  States  bank  should  make  1o  the 
stock  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal  company,  earnestly 
recommend  the  measure  as  connected  with  our  operations  in  war. 
I  listened  to  my  friend  with  some  incredulit)^,  and  thought  he  pushed 
his  argument  too  far.  I  had,  soon  after,  a  practical  evidence  of  its 
justness.  For,  in  travelling  from  Philadelphia,  in  the  fall  of  1813, 
I  saw  transporting,  by  government,  from  Elk  river  to  the  Delaware, 
large  quantities  of  massy  timbers  for  the  construction  of  the 
(xuerriere  or  the  Franlilin,  or  both;  and,  judging  from  the  number 
of  wagons  and  horses,  and  the  number  of  days  employed,  I  believe 
the  additional  expense  of  that  single  operation  would  have  gone 
very  far  to  complete  that  canal,  whose  cause  was  espoused  with  so 
much  eloquence  in  the  senate,  and  with  so  much  effect,  too  ;  bills 
having  passed  that  body  more  than  once  to  give  aid,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  to  that  canal.  With  notorious  facts  like  this,  is  it  not 
obvious,  that  a  line  of  military  canals  is  not  only  necessary  and 
proper,  but  almost  indispensable  to  the  war-making  power  ? 

One  of  the  rules  of  construction  which  has  been  laid  down,  J 
acknowledge  my  incapacity  to  comprehend.  Gentlemen  say,  that 
the  power  in  question  is  a  substantive  |iower;  and  that  no  substan- 
tive power  can  be  derived  by  implication.  What  is  their  delinition 
of  a  substantive  power?  Will  ihey  favor  us  with  the  principle  of 
discrimination  between  powers  which,  being  substantive,  are  not 
grantable  but  by  express  grant,  and  those  which,  not  being  substan- 
tive, may  be  conveyed  by  implication  ?  Although  I  do  not  perceive 
why  this  power  is  more  entitled  than  many  implied  powers,  to  the 
denomination  of  substantive,  suppose  that  be  yielded,  hoAv  do 
gentlemen  prove  that  it  may  not  be  conveyed  by  implication  ?  If 
the  positions  were  maintained,  which   have  not  yet  been  proved, 
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that  the  j3ower  is  substantive,  and  that  no  substantive  power  can 
be  implied,  yet  I  trust  it  lias  bcMi  satisfaclorily  shov^^n  that  there  is 
an  express  grant. 

My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Nelson,)  has  denied  the 
operation  of  executive  inlluence  on  his  mind;  and  has  infoimed 
the  committee,  that  from  that  quarter  he  has  nothing  to  expect,  to 
hope,  or  to  fear.  I  did  not  impute  to  my  honorable  friend  any 
such  motive  ;  I  knew  his  independence  of  characler  and  ol'  mind 
too  well  to  do  so.  But  I  entreat  him  to  reflect,  if  he  does  not 
expose  himself  to  such  an  imputation  by  those  less  friendly  dis])osed 
towards  him  than  myself.  Let  us  look  a  little  at  facts.  'J'he  j)res- 
ident  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  bank.  If  ever  there  were 
a  stretch  of  implied  powers  conveyed  l)y  the  conslilulion,  it  lias 
been  thought  that  the  grant  of  the  charter  of  the  national  bank  was 
one.  But  the  president  recommends  it.  Where  was  then  my 
honorable  friend,  the  friend  of  stale  rights,  who  so  jjathetically 
calls  U))on  us  to  repent,  in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  our  meditated 
violation  of  the  constimtion  ;  and  who  kindly  expresses  his  hope, 
that  we  shall  be  made  to  feel  the  public  indignation  ?  Where  was 
he  at  that  awful  epoch  ?  Where  was  that  elocpient  tongue,  which 
we  h_ive  now  heard  with  so  much  pleasure  ?  Silent  I  Silent  as 
the  grave  ! 

[Mr.  Nelson  said,  across  the  hoii^e,  that  he  had  voted  against  the  bank  bill  when 
first  recommended.] 

Alas  I  my  honorable  friend  had  not  the  heart  to  wilhstand  a 
second  recommendation  fron;  lhe  president  ;  but,  when  it  came, 
yielded,  no  doubt  most  reluctantly,  to  the  executive  wishes,  and 
voted  for  the  bank.  At  the  last  session  of  congress,  Mr.  Madison 
recommended,  (and  I  will  presently  make  some  remarks  on  that 
subject,)  an  exercise  of  all  the  existing  powers  of  the  general 
government,  to  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  inlernal 
improvenients.  Where  was  my  honorable  friend  on  ihat  occasion? 
Not  silent  as  the  grave,  but  he  gave  a  negative  vote,  almost  as 
silent.  No  effort  was  made  on  his  part,  great  as  he  is  when  he 
exerts  the  powers  of  his  well-stored  mind,  1o  save  lhe  connuon- 
wealth  from  that  greatest  ol'  all  calamities,  a  system  of  inlernal 
improvement.  No;  although  a  war  with  all  the  allies,  he  now 
thinks,  would  be  It-ss  t(>rrible  than  the  adoption  of  this  report,  no* 
one  word  then  dropped  from  his  lips  against  the  measure. 

[Mr.  Nelson  said  he  voted  against  the  bill.] 

That  he  whispered  out  an  unwilling  negative,  I  do  not  deny  ! 
but  it  was  unsustained  by  that  torrent  of  eloquence  which  he  has 
poured  out  on  the  present  occasion.  But  we  hav(;  an  executive 
message  noiv,  not  (|uite  as  ambiguous  in   its  terms,  nor  as  oracular 
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in  ils  meaning,  as  that  of  Mr.  Madison  appears  to  have  been.  No 
the  president  now  says,  that  he  has  made  great  efforts  to  vanquish 
his  objections  to  the  power,  and  that  he  cannot  but  believe  that  it 
does  not  exist.  Then  my  honorable  friend  rouses,  thunders  forth 
the  danger  in  which  the  constitution  is,  and  sounds  the  tocsin  of 
alarm.  Far  from  insinuating  that  he  is  at  all  biased  by  the  execu- 
tive wishes,  I  appeal  to  his  candor  to  say,  if  there  is  not  a  remark- 
able coincidence  between  his  zeal  and  exertions,  and  the  opinions 
of  the  chief  magistrate'.' 

Now  let  us  review  those  opinions,  as  communicated  at  different 
periods,  It  was  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  that,  although  there 
was  no  general  power  vested  by  the  constitution  in  congress,  to 
construct  roads  and  canals,  without  the  consent  of  the  states,  yet 
such  a  power  might  be  exercised  with  their  assent.  Mr.  Jefferson 
not  only  held  this  opinion  in  the  abstract,  but  he  practically  execu- 
ted it  in  the  instance  of  the  Cumberland  road;  and  how?  First, 
by  a  compact  made  with  the  state  of  Ohio,  for  the  application  of  a 
specified  fund,  and  then  by  compacts  with  Virginia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maryland,  to  apply  the  fund  so  set  apart  within  their  respective 
limits.  If,  however,  I  rightly  understood  rny  honorable  friend  the 
other  day,  he  expressly  denied  (and  in  that  I  concur  with  him)  that 
the  power  could  be  acquired  by  the  mere  consent  of  the  state. 
Yet  he  defended  the  act  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  in  the  case  referred  to, 

[Mr.  Nelson  expressed  liis  dissent  to  this  statement  of  his  argument.] 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  misstate  the  gentleman.  I  cer- 
tainly understood  him  to  say,  that,  as  the  roa-d  was  first  stipulated 
for,  in  the  compact  with  Ohio,  it  was  competent  afterwards  to  carry 
it  through  the  states  mentioned,  with  their  assent.  Now,  if  we 
have  not  the  right  to  make  a  road  in  virtue  of  one  compact  made 
with  a  single  state,  can  we  obtain  it  by  two  contracts  made  with 
several  states?  The  character  of  the  iimd  cannot  affect  the  ques- 
tion. It  is  totally  immaterial  whether  it  arises  from  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands,  or  from  the  general  revenue.  Suj^pose  a  contract 
made  with  Massachusetts,  that  a  certain  portion  of  the  revenue, 
collected  at  the  port  of  Boston,  from  foreign  trade,  should  be 
expended  in  making  roads  and  canals  leading  to  that  slate,  and 
that  a  subsequent  compact  should  be  made  with  Coniu'cticut  or 
New  Hampshire,  for  the  expenditure  of  the  fund  on  these  objects, 
within  their  limits.  Can  we  acquire  the  power,  in  this  manner, 
over  internal  improvements,  if  we  do  not  possess  it  inde])endently 
of  such  compacts  ?  I  conceive,  clearly  not.  And  I  ain  entirely  at 
a  loss  to  comprehend  how  gentlemen,  consistently  with  their  own 
principles,  can  justify  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  road.  No 
man  is  prouder  than  I  am  of  that  noble  monument  of  the  provi- 
dent care  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  its  projector!:; 
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and  I  trust  that,  in  spite  of  all  constitutional  and  other  scruples, 
here  or  elsewhere,  an  appropriation  will  be  made  to  complete  that 
road.  I  confess,  however,  I'reely,  that  I  am  entirely  unable  to  con- 
ceive of  any  principle  on  which  that  road  can  be  supported,  that 
would  not  uphold  the  general  power  contended  for. 

I  will  now  examine  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison.  Of  all  iJie 
acts  of  that  pure,  virtuous,  and  illustrious  statesman,  whose  admin- 
istration has  so  powerfully  tended  to  advance  the  glory,  honoi',  and 
prosperity  of  this  country,  I  most  regret,  for  his  sake  and  for  the 
sake  of  the  country,  the  rejection  of  the  bill  of  the  last  session.  I 
think  it  irreconcilable  with  Mr.  Madison's  own  principles  —  those 
great,  broad,  and  liberal  principles,  on  which  he  so  ably  administered 
the  government.  And,  sir,  when  I  appeal  to  the  members  of  the 
last  congress,  who  are  now  in  my  hearing,  I  am  authorized  to  say, 
with  regard  to  the  majority  of  them,  that  no  circumstance,  not  even 
an  earthquake,  that  should  have  swallowed  up  one  lialf  of  this  city, 
could  have  excited  more  surprise  than  when  it  was  first  communi- 
cated to  this  house,  that  Mr.  Madison  had  rejected  his  own  bill — I 
say  his  own  bill,  for  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session 
meant  nothing,  if  it  did  not  recommend  such  an  exercise  of  povver 
as  was  contained  in  that  bill.  My  friend,  who  is  near  me,  (Mr. 
Johnson,  of  Virginia,)  the  operations  of  whose  vigorous  and  inde- 
pendent mind,  depend  upon  his  own  internal  perceptions,  has 
expressed  himself  with  becoming  manliness,  and  thrown  aside  the 
authorit}^  of  names,  as  having  no  bearing  with  him  on  the  question. 
But  their  authority  has  been  referred  to,  and  will  have  influence 
with  others.  It  is  impossible,  moreover,  to  disguise  the  fact,  that 
the  question  is  now  a  question  between  the  executive  on  tlie  one 
side,  and  the  representatives  of  the  people  on  the  other.  So  it  is 
understood  in  the  country,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Mr.  Madison 
enjoys,  in  his  retreat  at  Montpelier,  the  repose  and  the  honors  due 
to  his  eminent  and  laborious  services;  and  I  would  be  among  the 
last  to  disturb  it.  However  painful  it  is  to  me  to  animadvert  upon 
any  of  his  opinions,  I  feel  perfectly  sure  that  the  circumstance  can 
only  be  viewed  by  him  with  an  enlightened  liberality.  What  are 
the  opinions  whicii  have  been  expressed  by  Mr.  Madison  on  this 
subject?  I  will  not  refer  to  all  the  messages  wherein  he  has 
recommended  internal  improvements;  but  to  that  alone  which  he 
addressed  to  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
which  contains  this  passage: 

'  I  particularly  invite  again  the  attention  of  congress  to  ttie  expeiliency  of  exercis- 
ing their  existiiig  powers,  and,  where  necessary,  of  resorting  to  the  prescribed  mode  of 
enlarging  them,  in  orddr  to  effectuate  a  comprehensive  systejn  of  roads  and  canals,  such  aj 
will  have  the  effect  of  drawing  more  closely  together  every  part  of  our  country,  by 
promoting  intercourse  and  improvements,  and  by  increasing  the  share  of  every  part 
\n  the  common  stock  of  national  prosperity.' 

VOL.  I.  47 
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In  die  examination  of  this  passage,  two  positions  force  themselvea 
upon  our  attention.  The  first  is,  the  assertion  that  there  are  existing 
powers  in  congress  to  effectuate  a  comprehensive  system  of  ic^ads 
and  canals,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  draw  the  different  parts 
of  the  country  more  closely  together.  And  I  would  candidly  adinil, 
In  the  second  place,  that  it  was  intimaied,  that,  in  ihe  exercise  of 
'hose  existing  powers,  some  defect  might  be  discovered  which 
ivould  render  an  amendment  of  the  constiiulion  necessary.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  clearly  alHrmed  than  the  first  position ;  but  in 
the  message  of  Mr.  Madison  returning  tne  bill,  passed  in  conse- 
quence of  his  recommendation,  he  has  not  specific^d  a  solitary  case 
to  which  those  existing  powers  are  applicable ;  he  has  not  told  us 
what  he  meant  by  those  existing  powers ;  and  the  general  scope  of 
his  reasoning,  in  that  message,  if  well  founded,  proves  that  there  are 
no  existing  powers  whatever.  It  is  apparent,  tiiat  Mr.  Madison 
himself  has  not  examined  some  of  those  principal  sources  of  the 
constitution  from  which,  during  this  debate,  the  power  has  been 
derived.  I  deeply  regret,  and  I  know  that  Mr.  Madison  regretted, 
that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bill  was  presented  to  him 
(the  last  day  but  one  of  a  most  busy  session)  dejjrived  him  of  an 
opportunity  of  that  thorough  investigation  of  which  no  man  is 
more  capable.  It  is  certain,  that,  taking  his  two  messages  at  the 
same  session  together,  they  are  perfectly  irreconcilable.  What, 
moreover,  was  the  nature  of  that  bill  ?  It  did  not  apply  the  money 
to  any  specilic  object  of  internal  improvement,  nor  designate  any 
particular  mode  i)i  which  it  should  be  applied;  but  merely  set  apart 
and  pledged  the  fund  to  the  general  purpose,  subject  to  the  future 
disposition  of  congress.  If,  then,  there  were  any  supposable  case 
whatever,  to  which  congress  might  apply  money  in  the  erection  of 
a  road,  or  cutting  a  canal,  the  bill  did  not  violate  the  constitution. 
And  it  ought  not  to  have  been  anticipated,  that  money  constitu- 
tionally appropriated  by  one  congress  would  be  unconstitutionally 
expended  by  another. 

I  come  now  to  the  message  of  Mr.  Monroe ;  and  if,  by  the  com- 
munication of  his  opinion  to  congress,  he  intended  to  prevent  dis- 
cussion, he  has  most  w^ofuUy  failed.  I  know  that,  according  to  a 
most  venerable  and  excellent  usage,  the  opinion,  neither  of  the 
president  nor  of  the  senate,  upon  any  proposition  depending  in  this 
house,  ought  to  be  adverted  to.  Even  in  the  parliament  of  Great 
Britain,  a  niember  who  would  refer  to  the  opinion  of  the  sovereign, 
in  such  a  case,  would  be  instantly  called  to  order;  but  under  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  president  having,  with,  I  have 
no  doubt,  the  best  motives,  volunteered  his  opinion  on  this  head, 
and  inverted  the  order  of  legislation  by  beginning  where  it  should 
tnd,  I  am  compelled,  most  reluctantly,  to  refer  to  that  opinion.  I 
cannot  but  deprecate  the  practice  of  which  the  president  has,  in  this 
instance,   set  the   example   to   his  successors      The  constitutional 
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order  of  legislation  supposes  that  every  bill  originating  in  one 
house,  shall  be  there  deliberately  investigated,  without  influence 
("rom  any  other  branch  of  the  legislature ;  and  then  remitted  to  the 
other  house  for  a  like  free  and  unbiased  consideration,  flavins: 
passed  both  houses,  it  is  to  be  laid  before  the  president;  signed  if 
approved,  and  if  disapproved,  to  be  returned,  with  his  objectionr>,  to 
ihe  originating  house.  In  this  manner,  entire  freedom  of  thought 
and  of  action  is  secured,  and  the  president  finally  sees  the  proposi- 
tion in  the  most  matured  form  which  congress  can  give  to  it.  The 
practical  eflect,  to  say  no  more,  of  forestalling  the  legislative  opinion, 
and  telling  us  what  we  may  or  may  not  do,  will  be  to  deprive  the 
president  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  considering  a  jiroposition 
so  matured,  and  us  of  the  benefit  of  his  reasoning  applied  specifi- 
cally to  such  proposition.  For  the  constitution  further  enjoins  it 
upon  him,  to  state  his  objections  upon  returning  the  bill.  The 
originating  house  is  then  to  reconsider  it,  and  deliberately  to  weigh 
those  objections;  and  it  is  further  required,  when  the  question  is 
again  taken,  shall  the  bill  pass,  those  objections  notwithstanding? 
that  the  votes  shall  be  solemnly  spread,  by  ayes  and  noes,  upon  the 
record.  Of  this  opportunity  of  thus  recording  our  opinions,  in 
matters  of  gi*eat  public  concern,  we  are  deprived,  if  we  submit  to 
the  innovation  of  the  president.  I  will  not  press  this  part  of  the 
subject  further.  I  repeat,  again  and  again,  that  I  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  president  was  actuated  by  the  purest  motives.  I  am 
compelled,  however,  in  the  exercise  of  that  freedom  of  opinion 
which,  so  long  as  I  exist,  I  will  maintain,  to  say,  that  the  proceeding 
is  irregular  and  unconstitutional.  Let  us,  however,  examine  the 
reasoning  and  opinion  of  the  president. 

'  A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from  the  first  formation  of  our  constitution  to 
the  present  time,  among  our  most  enlightened  and  virtuous  citizens,  respecting  the 
right  of  congress  to  establish  a  system  of  internal  improvement.  Taking  into  view 
the  trust  with  which  I  am  now  honored,  it  would  be  improper,  after  what  has  passed, 
that  this  discussion  should  be  revived,  with  an  uncertainty  of  my  opinion  respecting 
the  right.  Disregarding  early  impressions,  I  have  bestowed  on  the  subject  all  the 
deliberation  which  its  great  importance  and  a  just  sense  of  my  duty  required, and  the 
result  is,  a  settled  conviction  in  my  mind,  that  congress  does  not  possess  the  light. 
It  is  not  contained  in  any  of  the  specified  powers  granted  to  congress;  nor  can  I  con- 
sider it  incidental  to, or  a  necessary  mean,  viewed  on  the  most  liberal  scale,  for  carry- 
ing into  efl^ect  any  of  the  powers  which  are  specifically  granted.  In  communicating 
this  result,  I  cannot  resist  the  obligation  which  I  feel,  to  suggest  to  congress  the  prj- 
priety  of  recommending  to  the  states  the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitu- 
tion, which  shall  give  the  right  in  question.  In  cases  of  doubtful  construction, 
especially  of  such  vital  interest,  it  comports  with  the  nature  and  origin  of  our  insti- 
tutionn,  and  will  contribute  much  to  preserve  them,  to  apply  to  our  constituents  for 
an  explicit  grant  of  power.  We  may  confidently  rely,  that,  if  it  appears  to  theif 
satisfaction  that  the  power  is  necessary,  it  will  always  be  granted.' 

In  this  passage,  the  president  has  furnished  us  with  no  reasoning, 
no  argument  in  support  of  his  opinion  —  nothing  addressed  to  the 
understanding.  He  gives  lis,  indeed,  an  historical  account  of  the 
operations   of  his  own   mind,  and  he   asserts  that  he  has  made  a 
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lai>  »rious  effort  to  conquer  his  early  impressions,  but  that  the  result 
is  a  settled  conviction  against  the  power,  without  a  single  reason, 
[n  his  position,  that  the  power  must  be  specifically  granted,  or  inci- 
dent to  a  power  so  granted,  it  has  been  seen,  that  I  have  the  honor 
lo  entirely  concur  with  him;  but,  he  says,  the  power  is  not  among 
the  specified  powers.  Has  he  taken  into  consideration  the  clause 
respecting  post-roads,  and  told  us  how  and  why  that  does  not  con- 
vey the  power?  If  he  had  acted  within  what  I  conceive  to  be  his 
constitutional  sphere  of  rejecting  the  biU,  after  it  had  passed  both 
houses,  he  must  have  learned  thgit  great  stress  was  placed  on  that 
clause,  and  we  should  have  been  enlightened  by  his  comments  upon 
it.  As  to  his  denial  of  the  power,  as  an  incident  to  any  of  the 
express  grants,  I  would  have  thought  that  we  might  have  safely 
appealed  to  the  experience  of  the  president,  during  the  late  war, 
when  the  country  derived  so  much  benefit  from  his  judicious 
adminislration  of  the  duties  of  the  war  department,  whether  roads 
and  canals  for  military  purposes  were  not  essenfial  to  celerity  and 
successful  result  in  the  operations  of  armies.  This  part  of  the  mes- 
sage is  all  assertion,  and  contains  no  argument  which  I  can  com- 
prehend, or  which  meet  the  points  contended  for  during  this  debate. 
Allow  me  here  to  say,  and  I  do  it  without  the  least  disrespect  to  ihat 
branch  of  the  government,  on  whose  opinions  and  acts  it  has  been 
rendered  my  painful  duty  to  comment;  let  me  say,  in  reference  to 
any  man,  however  elevated  his  station,  even  if  he  be  endowed  with 
the  power  and  prerogatives  of  a  sovereign,  that  his  acts  are  worth 
infinitely  more,  and  are  more  intelligible,  than  mere  paper  senti- 
ments or  declarations.  And  what  have  been  the  acts  of  the  presi- 
dent? During  his  tour  of  the  last  summer,  did  he  not  order  a  road 
to  be  cut  or  repaired  from  near  Plattsburgh  to  the  St.  Lawrence? 
My  honorable  friend  will  excuse  me,  if  my  comprehension  is  too 
dull  to  perceive  the  force  of  that  argument,  which  seeks  to  draw  a 
distinction  between  repairing  an  old  and  making  a  new  road. 

[  Mr.  Nelson  said,  he  had  not  drawn  that  distinction,  having  only  stated  the  fact.  ] 

Certainly  no  such  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution,  or 
exists  in  reason.  Grant,  however,  the  power  of  reparation,  and  we 
will  make  it  do.  We  will  take  the  post-roads,  sinuous  as  they  are, 
and  put  them  in  a  condition  to  enable  the  mails  to  pass,  without 
those  mortifying  delays  and  disappointments,  to  which  we,  at  least 
in  the  west,  are  so  often  liable.  The  president,  then,  ordered  a  road 
of  considerable  exten*  to  be  constructed  or  repaired,  on  his  sole 
authority,  in  a  time  of  profound  peace,  when  no  enemy  threatened 
the  country,  and  whes,  in  relation  to  the  power  as  to  which  alone 
thai  road  could  be  useful  in  time  of  war, there  exists  the  best  under- 
standing, and  a  prospect  of  lasting  friendship,  greater  than  at  any 
oflier  period.     On  his  sole  authority  the  p'-e^sident  acted,  and  we  are 
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akeady  called  upon  by  ihe  chairman  of  the  commiltee  of  ways  and 
means  to  sanction  the  act  by  an  appropriation.  This  measure  has 
been  taken,  too,  without  the  consent  of  the  state  of  New  York ; 
and  what  is  wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
state  rights  which  are  said  to  be  violated,  without  even  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  that  state  against  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  understand, 
from  some  of  the  military  olficers  who  are  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  the  work,  what  is  very  extraordinary,  that  the  people  throug'h 
whose  cjuarter  of  the  country  the  road  passes,  do  not  view  it  as  a 
nalional  calamity  ;  that  they  would  be  ver\  glad  that  the  president 
would  visit  them  often,  and  that  he  would  order  a  road  to  be  cut 
and  improved,  at  the  national  expense,  every  time  he  should  visit 
them.  Other  roads,  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  have,  it  seems,  been 
likewise  ordered,  or  their  execution,  at  the  public  expense,  sanction- 
ed by  the  executive,  without  the  concurrence  of  congress.  If  the 
president  has  the  power  to  cause  these  public  improvements  to  be 
executed  at  his  pleasure,  whence  is  it  derived?  If  any  member 
will  stand  up  in  this  place  and  say  the  president  is  clothed  with  this 
authority,  and  that  it  is  denied  to  congress,  let' us  hear  from  him; 
and  le'  him  point  to  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  vests  it  in 
the  executive  and  withholds  it  from  the  legislati\  e  branch. 

There  is  no  such  clause  ;  there  is  no  such  exclusive  executive 
power.  The  power  is  derivable  by  the  executive  only  from  those 
provisions  of  the  constitution  which  charge  him  with  the  duties  of 
commanding  the  physical  force  of  the  country,  and  the  employ- 
ment of  that  force  in  war,  and  the  preservation  of  the  public 
tranquillity,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws.  But  congress  has 
paramount  powers  to  the  president.  It  alone  can  declare  war,  can 
raise  armies,  can  provide  for  calling  out  the  militia,  in  the  specified 
instances,  and  can  raise  and  appropriate  the  ways  and  means 
necessary  to  those  objects.  Or  is  it  come  to  this,  that  there  are  to 
be  two  rules  of  construction  for  the  constitution  —  one,  an  enlarged 
rule,  for  the  executive,  and  another,  a  restricted  rule,  ibr  the  legis- 
lature ?  Is  it  already  to  be  held,  that,  according  to  the  genius  and 
nature  of  our  constitution,  powers  of  this  kind  may  be  safely 
intrusted  to  the  executive,  but,  when  attempted  to  be  exercised  by 
the  legislature,  are  so  alarming  and  dangerous,  that  a  war  witli  all 
the  allied  powers  would  be  less  terrible,  and  that  the  nation  should 
clothe  itself  straightway  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  !  No,  sir ;  if  the 
power  belongs  only  by  implication  to  the  chief  magistrate,  it  is 
placed  both  by  implication  and  express  grant  in  the  hands  of 
congress.  I  am  so  far  from  condemning  the  act  of  the  president, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  that  I  think  it  deserving  of  high  approba- 
tion. That  it  was  within  the  scope  of  his  constitutional  authority, 
I  have  no  doubt;  and  I  sincerely  trust,  that  the  secretary  at  wa; 
will,  in  time  of  peace,  constantly  employ  in  that  way  the  military 
force.     It  will  at  the  same  time  guard  that  force  against   the  vices 
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incident  to  indolence  and  inaction,  and  correct  tlie  evil  of  sui>- 
tracting  from  the  mass  of  the  labor  of  society,  where  labor  is  mort 
valuable  than  in  any  other  country,  that  portion  of  it  which  enters 
into  the  composilion  of  the  army.  But  I  most  solemnly  protest 
aojainst  any  exercise  of  powers  of  this  kind  by  the  president,  which 
arc  denied  to  congress.  And,  if  the  opinions  expressed  by  him, 
in  his  message,  were  communicated,  or  are  to  be  used  here,  to 
iniluence  the  judgment  of  the  house,  their  authority  is  more  than 
countervailed  by  the  authority  of  his  deliberate  acts. 

Some  principles  drawn  from  political  economists  have  been 
alluded  to,  and  we  are  advised  to  leave  things  to  themselves,  upon 
the  ground  that,  when  the  condition  of  society  is  ripe  for  internal 
improvements  —  that  is,  when  capital  can  be  so  invested  with  a 
fair  prospect  of  adequate  remuneration,  they  will  be  executed  by 
associations  of  individuals,  unaided  by  government.  With  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes)  I  concur  in  this  as  a 
general  maxim  ;  and  I  also  concur  with  him  that  there  are  excep- 
tions to  it.  The  foreign  policy  which  I  think  this  country  ought  to 
adopt,  presents  one  of  those  exceptions.  It  would  perhaps  be  better 
for  mankind,  if,  in  the  intercourse  between  nations,  all  would  leave 
sicill  and  industry  to  their  unstimulated  exertions.  But  ihis  is  not 
done  ;  and  if  other  powers  will  incite  the  industry  of  iheir  subjects, 
and  depress  that  of  our  citizens,  in  instances  where  they  may  come 
into  competition,  we  must  imitate  their  selfish  example.  Hence 
the  necessity  to  protect  our  manufactures.  In  regard  to  internal 
improvements,  it  does  not  follow,  that  they  will  always  be  con- 
structed whenever  they  will  aflbrd  a  competent  dividend  upon  the 
capital  invested.  It  may  be  true  generally  that,  in  old  countries, 
where  there  is  a  great  accumulation  of  surplus  capital,  and  a 
consequent  low  rate  of  interest,  they  will  be  made.  But,  in  a  new 
country,  the  condition  of  society  may  be  ripe  for  public  works  long 
before  there  is,  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  the  necessary  accumu- 
lation of  capital  to  effect  them  ;  and,  besides,  there  is  generally,  in 
such  a  country,  not  only  a  scarcity  of  capital,  but  such  a  multipli- 
city of  profitable  objects  presenting  themselves  as  to  distract  the 
judgment.  Further;  the  aggregate  benefit  resulting  to  the  whole 
society,  from  a  public  improvement,  may  be  such  as  to  amplv 
justify  the  investment  of  capital  in  its  execution,  and  yet  that 
benefit  may  be  so  distributed  among  different  and  distant  persons, 
I  hat  they  can  never  be  got  to  act  in  concert.  The  turnpike  roads 
M^anted  to  pass  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and  the  Delaware  and 
Chesapeake  canal,  are  objects  of  this  description.  Those  who  will 
be  most  benefited  by  these  improvements,  reside  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  sites  of  them  ;  many  of  those  persons  never  have 
seen  and  never  will  sec  them.  How  is  it  possible  to  regulate  the 
contributions,  or  to  present  to  individuals  so  situated  a  sufficientlv 
U\ely  picture  of  tlieir  leal  interests,  to  get  them  to  make  exertions 
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in  cfTcctuaiiag  the  object,  conuncnsurale  wilh  their  respective  abili- 
ties ?  I  think  it  very  possible  thai  the  caj)italist,  who  should  invest 
his  money  in  one  ol'  these  objects,  might  not  be  reimbursed  three 
per  centum  annually  upon  it;  and  yet  society,  in  various  form.s, 
might  actually  reap  Hfteen  or  iwciity  per  centum.  The  beneht 
resulting  from  a  turnpike  road,  made  by  private  associations,  is 
divided  ))etween  the  capitalist  who  receives  his  tolls,  the  lands 
through  which  it  passes,  and  which  are  augmented  in  their  value, 
and  the  commodities  whose  value  is  enhanced  by  the  diminished 
expense  of  transportation.  A  combination,  upon  any  terms,  much 
less  a  just  combination,  of  all  those  interests,  to  efl'ect  the  improve- 
ment, is  impracticable.  And  if  you  await  the  arrival  of  the  period 
when  the  tolls  alone  can  produce  a  competent  dividend,  it  is  evident 
that  you  will  have  to  susi)end  its  execution  long  after  the  genera! 
interests  of  society  would  have  authorized  it. 

Again,  improvements,  made  by  private  associations,  are  gene- 
rally made  by  local  capital.  But  ages  must  elapse  before  there  will 
be  concentrated  in  certain  places,  where  the  interests  of  the  whole 
eoiumunity  may  call  for  improvements,  sufficient  capital  to  make 
the:r\.  The  place  of  the  improvement,  too,  is  not  always  the  most 
interested  in  its  accomplishment.  Other  parts  of  the  union  —  the 
whole  line  of  the  seaboard  —  are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more  inter- 
ested, in  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  canal,  as  the  small  tract 
of  country  through  which  it  is  proposed  to  pass.  The  same 
observation  will  apply  to  turnpike  roads  passing  through  the 
Alleghany  mountain.  Sometimes  the  interest  of  the  place  of  the 
improvement  is  adverse  to  the  improvement  and  to  the  general 
interest.  I  would  cite  Louisville,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  as  an 
example,  whose  interest  will  probably  be  more  promoted  by  the 
continuance,  than  the  removal  of  the  obstruction.  Of  all  the  modes 
in  which  a  government  can  employ  its  surplus  revenue,  none  is 
more  permanently  beneficial  than  that  of  internal  improvement. 
Fixed  to  the  soil,  it  becomes  a  durable  part  of  the  land  itself, 
difTusing  comfort,  and  activity,  and  animation,  on  aU  sides.  The 
firs!  direct  effect  is  on  the  agricultural  community,  into  whose 
pockets  comes  the  difference  in  the  expense  of  transportation 
between  good  and  bad  ways.  Thus,  if  the  price  of  transporting  a 
barrel  of  flour  by  the  erection  of  the  Cumberland  turnpike  should 
be  lessened  two  dollars,  the  producer  of  the  article  would  receive 
that  two  dollars  more  now  than  formerly. 

But,  putting  aside  all  pecuniary  considerations,  there  may  be 
])olitical  motives  sufficiently  powerful  alone  to  justify  certain  internal 
improvements.  Does  not  our  country  present  such  ?  How  are 
they  to  be  effected,  if  things  are  left  to  themselves  ?  I  will  not 
press  the  subject  further.  I  am  but  too  sensible  how  much  I  have 
abused  the  patience  of  the  committee  by  trespassing  so  long  upon 
its  attention      The  magnitude  of  the  question,  and  the  deep  interest 
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I  feel  in  its  rightful  decision,  must  be  my  apology.  We  are  no^' 
making  the  last  effort  to  establish  our  power,  and  I  call  on  the 
friends  of  congress,  of  this  house,  or  the  true  friends  of  state  rights, 
(not  charging  others  with  intending  to  oppose  them,)  to  rally  round 
the  constitution,  and  to  support  by  their  votes,  on  this  occasion, 
the  legitimate  powers  of  the  legislature.  If  we  do  nothing  this 
session  but  pass  an  abstract  resolution  on  the  subject,  I  shall,  under 
all  circumstances,  consider  it  a  triumph  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  of  which  posterity  will,  if  we  do  not,  reap  the  benefit.  I 
trust,  that  by  the  decision  which  shall  be  given,  we  shall  assert, 
uphold,  and  maintain,  the  authority  of  congi-ess,  notwithstanding 
ail  that  has  been  or  may  be  said  against  it. 

[The  resolution  of  giving  the  power  of  congress,  first,  to  appropriate  money  to  the 
construction  of  military  and  post  roads,  make  canals,  and  improve  water-courses,  was 
adopted:  yeas  ninety;  nays  seventy-five:  secondly,  to  construct  such  roads:  lost: 
yeas  eighty-two;  nays  eighty-four:  thirdly,  to  coi.struct  roads  and  canals  for  com- 
mercial purjioses  :  lost :  yeas  seventy-one  ;  nays  ninety-five :  fourthly,  to  construct 
canals  for  military  purposes  :  lost :  eighty-one  to  eighty-three.] 
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ON  THE  EMANCIPATION  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA, 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  24,  1818. 


[The  following  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important  speeches  made  by  Mr. 
Clay,  during  his  congressional  career.  It  is  here  that  he  appears  as  an  advocate  for 
the  cause  of  human  liberty  —  'when,  striving  to  usher  the  southern  republics  into 
the  great  family  of  nations,  he  stood  up  before  his  countrymen  like  an  apostle,  com- 
missioned by  Freedom,  to  welcome  her  new  votaries  to  the  reward  of  their  labors 
and  their  sacrifices.  The  glory  which  he  won  by  the  discharge  of  that  commission,  is 
as  imperishable  as  liberty  itself  It  will  rise  freshly  above  his  grave,  and  grow  greener 
with  the  lapse  of  centuries.'  Al  ihe  sessions  of  congress,  in  ISlG  and  IS17,  he  had 
made  allusions  to  the  situation  of  the  South  American  patriots,  and  expressed  his 
warm  sympathies  in  their  behalf,  as  m  ly  be  observed  in  preceding  speeches,  and  he 
now  proposes  to  recognize  the  inde])eiidence  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata  or 
Buenos  Ayres,  as  the  first  established  republic  of  South  America. 

In  the  summer  of  1817,  the  president  of  the  United  States  (Mr.  Monroe)  appointed 
Messrs.  Rodney,  Graham,  and  Bland,  commissioners  to  proceed  to  South  America, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  country,  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  their  ability  for  self-government.  At  the  present  session  of  congress, 
(March  twenty-fourth,  1818,)  the  house  being  in  committee  of  the  \^■hole,  on  the  bill 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  government,  which  bill  proposed  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  for  compensation  to  the  commissioners  above  mentioned;  this  item 
being  passed  by  for  the  time,  Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  moved  to  amend  the  bill,  by  adding, 
and  '  for  one  year's  salary  and  an  outfit  to  a  minister  to  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio  de 
La  Plata,  the  salary  to  commence,  and  the  outfit  to  be  paid,  whenever  the  president 
shall  deem  it  expedient  to  send  a  minister  to  the  said  United  Provinces,  a  sum  not 
e.Kceeding  eighteen  thousand  dollars.' 

This  motion  he  followed  up  by  the  subjoined  argument,  and  on  this  occasion  he 
differed  with  many  of  his  political  and  personal   friends  in  congress,  as  well  as  the 

E resident  and  heads  of  departments.    The  house  rejected  his  proposition  at  this  time, 
ut  in  IS'20,  by  recognizing  its  principles,  and  the  independence  of  South  America 
congress  acknowledged  his  triumph.] 


I  RISE  under  feelings  of  deeper  regi'et  than  1  have  ever  experi- 
enced on  any  former  occasion,  inspired,  principally,  by  the  painfn! 
consideration,  that  I  find  myself,  on  the  proposition  which  .1  meant 
10  submit,  differing  from  many  highly  esteemed  friends,  in  and  out 
of  ihis  house,  for  whose  judgment  I  entertained  the  greatest  respect. 
A  knowledge  of  this  circumstance  has  induced  me  to  pause;  to 
subject  my  own  convictions  to  the  severest  scrutiny,  and  to  revolve 
the  question  over  and  over  again.  But  all  my  reflections  have 
conducted  me  to  the  same  clear  result;  and,  much  as  I  value  those 
friends,  great  as  my  deference  is  for  their  opinions,  I  cannot 
hesitate,  when  reduced  to  the  distressing  alternative  if  conforming 
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my  judgment  to  theirs,  or  pursuing  the  deliberate  and  mature 
dictates  of  my  own  mind.  I  enjoy  some  consolation,  for  the  want 
of  their  cooperation,  from  the  persuasion  that,  if  I  err  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  err  on  the  side  of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  human  family.  Another,  and,  if  possible,  indeed  a  greater, 
source  of  the  regret  lo  which  I  refer,  is  the  utter  incompetency, 
v.diich  I  unfeignedly  feel,  to  do  any  thing  like  adequate  justice  to 
the  great  cause  of  American  independence  and  freedom,  whose 
interests  I  wish  to  promote  by  my  humble  exertions  in  this  instance. 
Exhausted  and  worn  down  as  I  am,  by  the  fatigue,  confinement, 
and  incessant  application  incident  to  the  arduous  duties  of  the 
honorable  stalion  I  hold,  during  a  four  months'  session,  I  shall  need 
all  that  kind  indulgence  which  has  been  so  often  extended  to  me 
by  the  house. 

I  beg,  in  the  first  place,  to  correct  misconceptions,  if  any  exist, 
in  regard  to  my  opinions.  I  am  averse  to  war  with  Spain,  or 
with  any  power.  I  would  give  no  just  cause  of  war  to  any  power 
—  not  to  Spain  herself.  I  have  seen  enough  of  war,  and  of  ii's 
calamities,  even  when  successful.  No  country  upon  earth  has 
more  interest  than  this  in  cultivating  peace  and  avoiding  war,  as 
long  as  it  is  possible  honorably  to  avoid  it.  Gaining  additional 
strength  every  day  ;  our  numbers  doublin'g  in  periods  of  tweniy- 
iive  years;  with  an  income  outstripping  all  our  estimates,  and  so 
great,  as,  after  a  war  in  some  respects  disastrous,  to  furnish  results 
which  carry  astonishment,  if  not  dismay,  into  the  bosom  of  states 
jealous  of  our  rising  importance;  we  have  every  motive  for  the 
love  of  peace,  I  cannot,  however,  approve,  in  all  respects,  of  ihe 
manner  in  which  our  negotiations  with  Spain  have  been  conducted. 
If  ever  a  favorable  time  existed  for  the  demand,  on  the  part  of  an 
injured  nation,  of  indemnity  for  past  wrongs  from  the  aggressor, 
such  is  the  present  time.  Impoverished  and  exhausted  at  home, 
by  the  wars  wluch  have  desolated  the  peninsula;  with  a  foreign 
war,  calling  for  infinitely  more  resources,  in  men  and  money,  than 
she  can  possibly  command,  this  is  the  auspicious  period  for  insist- 
ing upon  justice  at  her  hands,  in  a  firm  and  decided  tone.  Time 
is  precisely  what  Spain  now  most  wants.  Yet  what  are  we  told 
by  the  president,  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  congress  ? 
That  Spain  had  procrastinated,  and  we  acquiesced  in  her  procras- 
tination. And  the  secretary  of  state,  in  a  late  communication  with 
Mr  Onis,  after  ably  vindicating  all  our  rights,  tells  the  Spanish 
minister,  with  a  good  deal  of  sang-  froid,  that  we  had  patiently 
waited  thirteen  years  for  a  redress  of  our  injuries,  and  that  it 
required  no  great  effort  to  wait  longer!  I  would  have  abstained 
from  thus  exposing  our  intentions.  Avoiding  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  menace,  I  would  have  required,  in  temperate  and  decided 
terms,  indemnify  for  all  our  wrongs;  for  the  spoliations  of  our 
commerce;    for   the    interruption  of  the   right  of  depot    at    New 
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Orleans,  guarantied  by  treaty,  for  the  insults  repeatedly  offered  to 
our  flag;  for  the  Indian  hostilities,  which  she  was  bound  to  prevent", 
for  beUigerent  use  made  of  her  ports  and  territories,  by  our  enemy, 
during  the  late  war;  and  the  instantaneous  liberation  of  the  I'rec 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  now  imprisoned  in  her  jails.  Con- 
temporaneous with  that  demand,  without  waiting  for  her  final 
answer,  and  with  a  view  to  the  favorable  operation  on  her  councils 
in  regard  to  our  own  peculiar  interests,  as  well  as  in  justice  to  the 
cause  itself,  I  would  recognize  any  established  government  in 
Spanish  America.  I  would  have  left  Spain  to  draw  her  own 
inferences  from  these  proceedings,  as  to  the  ultimate  step  which 
this  country  might  adopt,  if  she  longer  withheld  justice  from  us. 
And  if  she  persevered  in  her  iniquity, 'after  we  have  conducted  the 
negotiation  in  the  manner  I  have  endeavored  to  describe,  I  would 
then  take  up  and  decide  the  solemn  question  of  peace  or  war,  with 
the  advantage  of  all  the  light  shed  upon  it,  by  subsequent  events, 
and  the  probable  conduct  of  Europe. 

Spain  has  undoubtedly  given  us  abundant  and  just  cause  of 
war.  But  it  is  not  every  cause  of  war  that  should  lead  to  war. 
War  is  one  of  those  dreadful  scourges,  that  so  shakes  the  founda- 
tions of  society,  overturns  or  changes  the  character  of  governments, 
interrupts  or  destroys  the  pursuits  of  private  happiness,  brings,  in 
short,  misery  and  wretchedness  in  so  many  forms,  and  at  last  is,  in 
its  issue,  so  doubtful  and  hazardous,  that  nothing  but  dire  neces- 
sity can  justify  an  appeal  to  arms.  If  we  are  to  have  war  with 
Spain,  I  have,  howeyer,  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  mode  of 
bringing  it  about  could  be  less  fortunate  than  that  of  seizing,  at  this 
time,  upon  her  adjoining  province.  There  was  a  time,  under 
certain  circumstances,  when  we  might  have  occupied  East  Florida 
with  safety ;  had  we  then  taken  it,  our  posture  in  the  negotiation 
with  Spain  would  have  been  totally  different  from  what  it  is.  But 
we  have  permitted  that  time,  not  with  my  consent,  to .  pass  by 
unimproved.  If  we  were  now  to  seize  upon  Florida,  after  a  great 
change  in  those  circumstances,  and  after  declaring  our  intention  to 
acquiesce  in  the  procrastination  desired  by  Spain,  in  what  light 
should  we  be  viewed  by  foreign  powers,  particularly  Great  Britain  ? 
We  have  already  been  accused  of  inordinate  ambition,  and  of 
seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  by  an  extension,  on  all  sides,  of 
our  limits.  Should  we  not,  by  such  an  act  of  violence,  give  color 
to  the  accusation  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman  ;  if  we  are  to  be  involved 
in  a  war  with  Spain,  let  us  have  the  credit  of  disinterestedness. 
Let  us  put  her  yet  iTiore  in  the  wrong.  Let  us  command  the 
respect  which  is  never  withheld  from  those  who  act  a  noble  and 
generous  part.  I  hope  to  communicate  to  the  committee  the  con- 
viction which  I  so  strongly  feel,  that  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment which  I  intend  to  propose,  would  not  hazard,  in  the  slightest 
degree,  the    peace  of  the    country.     But  if  that   peace  is   to   be 
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endangered,  I  would  infinitely  rather  it  should  be  for  our  exerting 
the  right  appertaining  to  every  state,  of  acknowledging  the  inde- 
pendence of  another  state,  than  for  the  seizure  of  a  province,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  we  must  certainly  acquire. 

In  contemplating  the  great  struggle  in  which  Spanish  Ajnerica 
is  now  engaged,  our  attention  is  first  fixed  by  the  immensity  and 
character  of  the  country  which  Spain  seeks  again  to  subjugate. 
Stretching  on  the  Pacific  ocean  from  about  the  forfieth  degree  of 
north  latitude  to  about  the  fifty-fifth  degree  of  south  latitude,  and 
extending  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  del  Norte,  (exclusive  of 
East  Florida,)  around  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  along  the  South 
Atlantic  to  near  Cape  Horn  ;  it  is  about  five  thousand  miles  in 
length,  and  in  some  places  irear  three  thousand  in  breadth.  AVithin 
this  vast  region  we  behold  the  most  sublime  and  interesting  objects 
of  creation  ;  the  loftiest  mountains,  the  most  majestic  rivers  in  the 
world  ;  the  richest  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  choicest 
productions  of  the  earth.  We  behold  there  a  spectacle  still  more 
interesting  and  sublime  —  the  glorious  spectacle  of  eighteen 
millions  of  people,  struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be  free. 
When  we  take  a  little  nearer  and  more  detailed  view,  we  perceive 
that  nature  has,  as  it  were,  ordained  that  this  people  and  this 
country  shall  ultimately  constitute  several  diflJerent  nations. 
Leaving  the  United  States  on  the  north,  we  come  to  New  Spain, 
or  the  vice-royalty  of  Mexico  on  the  south ;  passing  by  Guatemala, 
we  reach  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Grenada,  the  late  captain- 
generalship  of  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  lying  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Andes.  Stepping  over  the  Brazils,  we  arrive  at  the  united 
provinces  of  La  Plata,  and  crossing  the  Andes,  we  find  Chili  on 
their  west  side,  and,  further  north,  the  vice-royalty  of  Lima,  or 
Peru.  Each  of  these  several  parts  is  sufficient  in  itself,  in  point 
of  limits,  to  constitute  a  powerful  state ;  and,  in  point  of  popu- 
lation, that  which  has  the  smallest,  contains  enough  to  malce  it 
respectable.  Throughout  all  the  extent  of  that  great  portion  of  the 
world,  which  I  have  attempted  thus  hastily  to  describe,  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  Spain  has  manifested  itself.  The 
revolution  has  been  attended  with  various  degrees  of  success  in 
the  several  parts  of  Spanish  America.  In  some  it  has  been 
already  crowned,  as  I  shall  endeavor  to  show,  with  complete 
success,  and  in  all  I  am  persuaded  that  independence  has  struck 
such  deep  root,  that  the  power  of  Spain  can  never  eradicate  it. 
What  arc  the  causes  of  this  great  movement? 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  thrones  of 
Montezuma  and  the  incas  of  Peru,  Spain  erected  the  most  stupen- 
dous system  of  colonial  despotism  that  the  world  has  ever  seen  — 
the  most  vigorous,  the  most  exclusive.  The  great  principle  and 
object  of  this  system,  has  been,  to  render  one  of  the  largest  portions 
of  the   world    exclusively   subservient,   in   all  its   faculties,  io  the 
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interests  of  an  inconsiderable  spot  in  Europe.  To  effectuate  this 
aim  of  her  policy,  she  locked  up  Spanish  America  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  any 
foreigner  from  entering  any  part  of  it.  To  keep  the  natives  them- 
selves ignorant  of  each  other,  and  of  the  strength  and  resources  of 
the  several  parts  of  her  American  possessions,  she  next  prohibited 
the  inhabitants  of  one  vice-royalty  or  government  from  visiting 
those  of  another;  so  that  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  for  example, 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  the  vice-royalty  of  New  Granada.  The 
a.gi*iculture  of  those  vast  regions  was  so  regulated  and  restrained, 
as  to  prevent  all  collision  with  the  agriculture  of  the  peninsula. 
Where  nature,  by  the  character  and  composition  of  the  soil,  had 
commanded,  the  abominable  system  of  Spain  has  forbidden,  the 
growth  of  certain  articles.  Thus  the  olive  and  the  vine,  to  which 
Spanish  America  is  so  well  adapted,  are  prohibited,  wherever  their 
culture  can  interfere  with  the  olive  and  the  vine  of  the  peninsula. 
The  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  direction  and  objects  of  the 
exports  and  imports,  is  also  subjected  to  the  narrow  and  selfish 
views  of  Spain,  and  fettered  by  the  odious  spirit  of  monopoly, 
existing  in  Cadiz.  She  has  sought,  by  scattering  discord  among 
the  several  castes  of  her  American  population,  and  by  a  debasing 
course  of  education,  to  perpetuate  her  oppression.  Whatever 
concerns  public  law,  or  the  science  of  government,  all  writers  upon 
political  economy,  or  that  tend  to  give  vigor,  and  freedom,  and 
expansion,  to  the  intellect,  are  prohibited.  Gentlemen  would  be 
astonished  by  the  long  list  of  distinguished  authors,  whom  she 
proscribes,  to  be  found  in  Depon's  and  other  works.  A  main 
feature  in  her  policy,  is  that  which  constantly  elevates  the  European 
and  depi'esses  the  American  character.  Out  of  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  viceroys  and  captains  general,  whom  she  has 
appointed  since  the  conquest  of  America,  about  eighteen  only  have 
been  from  the  body  of  the  American  population.  On  all  occasions, 
she  seeks  to  raise  and  promote  her  European  subjects,  and  to 
degrade  and  humiliate  the  Creoles.  Wherever  in  America  her 
sway  extends,  every  thing  seems  to  pine  and  wither  beneath  its 
baneful  influence.  The  richest  regions  of  the  earth :  man,  his 
happiness  and  his  education,  all  the  fine  faculties  of  his  soul, 
are  regulated,  and  modified,  and  moulded,  to  suit  the  execrable 
purposes  of  an  inexorable  despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  and  imperfect  picture  of  the  state  of  things  in 
Spanish  America,  in  180S,  when  the.  famous  transactions  of 
Bayonne  occurred.  The  king  of  Spain  and  the  Indies  (for  Span 
ish  America  has  always  constituted  an  integral  part  of  the  Spanish 
empire)  abdicated  his  throne  and  became  a  voluntary  captive. 
Even  at  tliis  day,  one  does  not  know  whether  he  should  most 
condemn  the  baseness  and  perfidy  of  the  one  party,  or  despise  the 
meanness    and    imbecility    of    the    other.       If    the    obligation    of 
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obedience  and  allegiance  existed  on  the  part  of  the  colonies  to  the 
king  of  Spain,  it  was  founded  on  the  duty  of  protection  which  he 
owed  them.  By  disqualifying  himself  for  the  performance  of  this 
duty,  they  became  released  from  that  obligation.  The  monarchy- 
was  dissolved ;  and  each  integral  part  had  a  right  to  seek  its  own 
happiness,  by  the  institution  of  any  new  government  adapted  to 
its  wants.  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  successor  de  facto  of  Ferdinand, 
recognized  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  colonies,  and  recommended 
them  to  establish  their  independence.  Thus,  upon  the  ground  of 
strict  right;  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  legal  question,  governed  by 
forensic  rules,  the  colonies,  being  absolved  by  the  acts  of  the  parent 
country  from  the  duty  of  subjection  to  it,  had  an  indisputable 
right  to  set  up  for  themselves.  But  I  take  a  broader  and  a  bolder 
position.  I  maintain,  that  an  oppressed  people  are  authorized, 
whenever  they  can,  to  rise  and  break  their  fetters.  This  was  the 
great  principle  of  the  English  revolution.  It  was  the  great  principle 
of  our  own.  Vattel,  if  authority  were  wanting,  expressly  supports 
this  right.  We  must  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  upon  the 
founders  of  our  liberty,  say  that  they  were  rebels,  traitors,  and 
that  we  are  at  this  moment  legislating  without  competent  powers, 
before  we  can  condemn  the  cause  of  Spanish  America.  Our 
revolution  was  mainly  directed  against  the  mere  theory  of  tyranny. 
We  had  suffered  comparatively  but  little  ;  we  had,  in  some  respects, 
been  kindly  ti'eated ;  but  our  intrepid  and  intelligent  fathers  saw, 
in  the  usurpation  of  the  power  to  levy  an  inconsiderable  tax,  the 
long  train  of  oppressive  acts  that  were  to  follow.  They  rose  ;  they 
breasted  the  storm ;  they  achieved  our  freedom.  Spanish  America 
for  centuries  has  been  doomed  to  the  practical  effects  of  an  odious 
tyranny.     If  we  were  justified,  she  is  m.ore  than  justified. 

I  am  no  propagandist.  ]  would  not  seek  to  force  upon  other 
nations  our  principles  and  our  liberty,  if  they  do  not  want  them.  I 
would  not  disturb  the  repose  even  of  a  detestable  despotism.  But, 
if  an  abused  and  oppressed  people  will  their  freedom  ;  if  they  seek 
to  establish  it ;  if,  in  truth,  they  have  established  it ;  we  have  a  right, 
as  a  sovereign  power,  to  notice  the  fact,  and  to  act  as  circum.stances 
and  our  interest  require.  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of  the 
venerated  father  of  ray  country,  '  born  in  a  land  of  liberty,  my 
anxious  recollections,  my  sympathetic  feelings,  and  my  best  wishes, 
are  irresistibly  excited,  whensoever,  in  any  country,  I  see  an 
oppressed  nation  unfurl  the  banners  of  freedom.'  Whenever  I 
think  of  Spanish  America,  the  image  irresistibly  forces  itself  upon 
my  mind,  of  an  elder  brother,  whose  education  has  been  neglected, 
whose  person  has  been  abused  and  maltreated,  and  who  has  been 
disinherited  by  the  p.nkindness  of  an  unnatural  parent.  And,  when 
I  contemplate  the  glorious  struggle  which  that  country  is  now 
making,  I  think  I  behold  that  brother  rising,  by  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  fine  native  genius,  to  the  manly  rank  which  nature, 
and  nature's  God,  intended  for  him. 
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If  Spnnish  America  be  entitled  to  success  from  the  justness  of 
her  cause,  we  have  no  less  reason  to  wish  that  success,  from  the 
hoirible  character  which  the  royal  arms  have  given  to  the  war. 
More  atrocities,  than  those  which  have  been  perpetrated  during  its 
existence,  are  not  to  be  found,  even  in  the  annals  of  Spain  licrseif. 
And  history,  reserving  some  of  her  blackest  pages  for  the  name  of 
iMorillo,  is  prepared  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  his  great  j^rototype, 
the  infamous  desoJater  of  the  Netherlands,  He  who  has  looked 
into  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  this  war,  is  constaiiliy  shocked 
at  the  revolting  scenes  which  it  portrays  ;  at  the  refusal,  on  the  part 
of  the  commanders  of  the  royal  forces,  to  treat,  on  any  terms,  with 
the  other  side;  at  the  denial  of  quarters  ;  at  the  butchery,  in  cold 
blood,  of  prisoners;  at  the  violation  of  flags,  in  some  cases,  after 
being  received  with  religious  ceremonies  ;  at  the  instigation  of 
slaves  to  rise  against  their  owners  ;  and  at  acts  of  wanton  and 
useless  barbarity.  Neither  the  weal-mess  of  the  other  sex,  nor  the 
imbecility  of  old  age,  nor  the  innocence  of  infants,  nor  the  reve- 
rence due  to  the  sarcedotal  character,  can  stay  the  arm  of  royal 
vengeance.  On  this  subject,  I  beg  leave  1o  trouble  the  committee, 
with  reading  a  few  passages  from  a  most  authentic  document,  the 
manifesto  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Eio  del  la 
Plata,  published  in  October  last.  This  is  a  paper  of  the  highest 
authority;  it  is  an  appeal  to  the  world  ;  it  asserts  facts  of  notoriety 
in  the  face  of  the  whole  world.  It  is  not  to  be  credited,  that  the 
congress  would  come  forward  with  a  statement  wliich  was  not  true, 
when  the  means,  if  it  were  false,  of  exposing  their  fabrications, 
must  be  so  abundant,  and  so  easy  to  command.  It  is  a  document, 
in  short,  that  stands  upon  the  same  footing  of  iutthority  with  our 
own  papers,  promulgated  during  the  revolution  by  our  congress. 
I  will  add,  that  many  of  the  facts  which  it  alfirms,  are  corroborated 
by  most  respectable  historical  testimony,  which  is  in  my  own 
possession. 

'  Memory  shudders  at  the  recital  of  the  horrors  that  were  committed  by  Goyeneche 
in  Cochabamba.  Would  to  heaven  it  were  possible  to  blot  from  remembrance  the 
name  of  that  un^ijrateful  and  blood-thirsty  American;  who,  on  the  day  of  his  entry, 
ordered  the  virtuous  governor  and  intenilant,  Antesana.  to  lie  shot;  who,  beholilini» 
from  the  balcony  of  his  house  that  infamous  murder,  cried  out  with  a  ferocious  voice 
to  the  soldiers,  that  they  must  not  fire  at  the  head,  because  he  wanted  it  to  be  affixed 
to  a  pole  ;  and  who,  after  the  head  was  taken  off",  ordered  the  cold  corpse  to  be  dragged 
through  the  streets;  and,  by  a  barbarous  decree,  placed  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the 
citizens  at  the  mercy  of  liis  unbridled  soldiery,  leaving  thom  to  exercise  their  licen- 
tious and  brutal  sway  during  several  days!  But  those  blind  and  crucllv  capricious 
men  (the  Spaniards)  rejected  the  mediation  of  England,  and  despatched  rigorous 
orders  to  all  the  generals,  to  aggravate  the  war,  and  to  punish  us  with  more  severity. 
The  scaflx)lds  were  every  where  multiplied,  and  invention  was  racked  to  devise  meurs 
for  spreading  murder,  distress,  and  consternation. 

'  Thencefoith  they  rriade  all  possible  efforts  to  spread  division  amongst  us,  to  incite 
us  to  mutual  extermination  ;  they  have  slandered  us  with  the  most  atrocious  calum- 
nies; accusing  us  of  plotting  the  destruction  of  our  holy  religion,  the  abolition  of  all 
morality,  and  of  intradi'cing  licentiousness  of  manners.     They  wage  a  religious  war 
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against  us,  contriving  a  thousand  artifices  to  disturb  and  alarm  tlie  consciences  of  the 
people,  making  the  Spanish  bishops  issue  decrees  of  ecclesiastical  condemnation 
public  excommunications,  and  disseminating,  through  the  medium  of  some  ignorant 
confessor,  fanatical  doctrines  in  the  tribunal  of  penitence.  By  means  of  these  religious 
discords,  they  have  divided  families  against  themselves  ;  they  have  caused  disaffection 
between  parents  and  children  ;  they  have  dissolved  the  tender  ties  which  unite  man 
and  wife;  they  have  spread  rancor  and  implacable  hatred  between  brothers  most 
endeared,  and  they  have  presumed  to  throw  all  nature  into  discord. 

'They  have  adopted  the  system  of  murdering  men  indiscriminately,  to  diminish 
our  numbers  ;  and,  on  their  entry  into  towns,  they  have  swept  otf  all,  even  the  market 
people,  leading  them  to  the  open  squares,  and  there  shooting  them  one  by  one.  The 
cities  of  Chuquisaca  and  Cochabamba  have  more  than  once  been  the  theatres  of  these 
horrid  slaughters. 

'  They  have  intermixed  with  their  troops  soldiers  of  ours,  whom  they  had  taken 
prisoners,  carrying  away  the  officers  in  chains,  to  garrisons  where  it  is  impossible  to 
preserve  health  for  a  year;  they  have  left  others  to  die  in  their  prisons,  of  hunger  and 
misery,  and  others  they  have  forced  to  hard  labor  on  the  public  works.  They  have 
exultingly  put  to  death  our  bearers  of  flags  of  truce,  and  have  been  guilty  of  the 
blackest  atrocities  to  our  chiefs,  after  they  had '  surrendered,  as  well  as  to  other 
principal  characters,  in  disregard  of  the  humanity  with  which  we  treated  prisoners; 
as  a  proof  of  it,  witness  the  deputy  Mutes  of  Pitosi,  the  captain-general  Pumacagua, 
general  Augulo,  and  his  brother  commandant  Munecas,  and  other  partisan  chiefs, 
who  were  shot  in  cold  blood   after  having  been  prisoners  for  several  days. 

'  They  took  a  brutal  pleasure  in  cropping  the  ears  of  the  natives  of  the  town  of 
Ville-Grande,  and  sending  a  basket  full  of  them  as  presents  to  the  head-quarters. 
They  afterwards  burnt  that  town,  and  set  fire  to  thirty  other  populous  towns  of  Pern, 
and,  worse  than  the  worst  of  savages,  shutting  the  inhabitants  up  in  the  houses  before 
setting  them  on  fire,  that  they  might  be  burnt  alive. 

'  They  have  not  only  been  cruel  and  unsparing  in  their  mode  of  murder,  but  they 
have  been  void  of  all  morality  and  public  decency,  causing  aged  ecclesiastics  and 
women  to  be  lashed  to  a  gun,  and  publicly  flogged,  with  the  abomination  of  first 
having  them  stripped,  and  their  nakedness  exposed  to  shame,  in  the  presence  of  their 
troops. 

'They  established  an  inquisitorial  system  in  all  these  punishments;  they  have 
seized  on  peaceable  inhabitants,  and  transported  them  across  the  sea,  to  be  judged  fcr 
suspected  crimes,  and  they  have  put  a  great  number  of  citizens  to  death  everywhere, 
without  accusation  or  the  Ibrm  of  a  trial. 

'  They  have  invented  a  crime  of  unexampled  horror,  in  poisoning  our  water  and 
provisions,  when  they  were  conquered  by  general  Pineto  at  Lapaz;  and,  in  return  for 
the  kindness  with  which  we  treated  them,  after  they  had  surrendered  at  discretion, 
they  had  the  barbarity  to  blow  up  the  head-quarters,  under  whicli  they  liad  con- 
structed a  mine,  ^,"'d  prepared  a  train,  beforehanti. 

'  He  has  brandea  us  with  the  stigma  of  rebels,  the  moment  he  returned  to  Madrid  ; 
he  refused  to  listen  to  our  complaints,  or  to  receive  our  supplications  :  and,  as  an  act 
of  extreme  favor,  he  offered  us  pardon.  He  confirmed  the  viceroys,  governors,  and 
generals  whom  he  found  actually  glutted  with  carnage.  He  declared  us  guilty  of  a 
high  misdemeanor,  for  having  dared  to  frame  a  constitution  for  our  own  government, 
free  from  the  control  of  a  deified,  absolute,  and  tyrannical  power,  under  which  we  had 
groaned  three  centuries  ;  a  measure  that  could  be  offensive  onl}'  to  a  prince,  an  enemy 
to  justice  and  beneficence,  and  consequently  unworthy  to  rule  over  us. 

'  He  then  undertook,  with  the  aid  of  his  ministers,  to  equip  large  military  arma- 
ments, to  be  directed  against  us.  He  caused  numerous  armies  to  be  sent  out,  to 
consummate  the  work  of  devastation,  fire,  and  plunder. 

'  He  has  sent  his  generals,  with  certain  decrees  of  pardon,  which  t'ley  publish  to 
deceive  the  ignorant,  and  induce  them  to  facilitate  their  entrance  into  towns,  whilst 
at  the  same  time  he  has  given  them  other  secret  instructions,  authorizinij  them,  as 
soon  as  they  could  get  possession  of  a  place,  to  hang,  burn,  confiscate,  aiul  sack;  to 
encourage  private  assassinations,  and  to  commit  every  species  of  injury  in  their 
power,  against  the  deluded  beings  who  had  confided  in  his  pretended  pardon.  It  i^ 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  of  Bourbon,  that  the  heads  of  patriot  officers,  prisoners, 
are  fixed  up  in  the  highways,  that  they  beat  and  stoned  to  death  a  commandant  of  light 
troops,  and  that,  after  having  killed  colonel  Camugo,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
bands  of  the  indecent  Centeno,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  sent  it  as  a  present  to  general 
Pazuela,  telling  him  it  was  a  miracle  of  the  virgin  of  the  Carmelites ' 
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In  the  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Spanish  America, 
the  United  States  have  the  deepest  interest.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  asserting  my  firm  belief,  that  there  is  no  question  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country,  which  has  ever  arisen,  or  which  I  can 
conceive  as  ever  occurring,  in  the  decision  of  which  we  have  iiad 
or  can  have  so  much  at  stake.  This  interest  concerns  our  politics. 
our  commerce,  our  navigation.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  ihat 
Spanish  America,  once  independent,  whatever  may  be  the  forn>of 
the  governments  established  in  its  several  parts,  these  govern-inents 
will  be  animated  by  an  American  feeling,  and  guided  by  an 
American  policy.  They  will  obey  the  laws  of  the  system  of  the 
new  "world,  of  which  they  will  compose  a  part,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  that  of  Europe.  Without  the  influence  of  that  vortex  in 
Europe,  the  balance  of  power  between  its  several  parts,  the  preserva- 
tion of  which  has  so  often  drenched  Europe  in  blood,  America  is 
sufficiently  remote  to  contemplate  the  new  wars  which  are  to  afflict 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  as  a  calm  if  not  a  cold  and  indifferent 
spectator.  In  relation  to  those  wars,  the  several  parts  cf  America 
will  generally  stand  neutral.  And  as,  daring  the  period  when  they 
rage,  it  will  be  important  that  a  liberal  system  of  neutrality  should 
be  adopted  and  observed,  all  America  will  be  interested  in  main- 
taining and  enforcing  such  a  system.  The  independence  of  Spanish 
America,  then,  is  an  interest  of  j^rimary  consideration.  Next  to 
that,  and  highly  important  in  itself,  is  ihe  consideration  of  the 
nature  of  their  governments.  That  is  a  question,  however,  for 
themselves.  They  will,  no  doubt,  adopt  those  kinds  of  govern- 
ments which  are  best  suited  to  their  condition,  best  calculated  for 
their  happiness.  Anxious  as  I  am  tliat  they  should  be  free 
governments,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  for  them.  They  are, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  sole  judges  for  themselves.  I  am  sU'ongly 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  in  most,  if  not  all  parts  of  their 
country,  establish  free  governments.  We  are  their  great  example. 
Of  us  they  constantly  speak  as  of  brothers,  having  a  similar  origin. 
They  adopt  our  principles,  copy  our  institutions,  and,  in  many 
instances,  employ  the  very  language  and  sentiments  of  our  revolu- 
tionary papers. 

'  Having,  then,  been  thr.s  impelled  by  ihe  Spaniards  and  their  king,  we  have 
calculated  all  the  consequences,  and  have  constituted  ourselves  independent,  prejiared 
to  exercise  the  right  of  nature  to  defend  ourselves  against  the  ravages  of  tyranny.  a1 
the  risk  of  our  honor,  our  lives,  and  fortune.  We  have  sv^'orn  to  the  only  ICing  tve 
acknowledge,  the  supreme  judge  of  the  world,  that  we  will  not  abandon  the  cause  of 
justice;  that  we  will  not  suffer  the  country  which  he  has  given  us,  to  be  buried  in 
n:ius,  and  inundated  with  blood,  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,'  &c. 

But  it  is  sometimes  said,  that  ihey  are   too  ignorant  and   too 

superstitious  to  admit  of  the  existence  of  free   government.     This 

charge  of  ignorance  is  often  urged  by  persons  themselves  actually 

ignorant  of  the  real  condition  of  that  people,     I  deny  the  alleged 
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fact  of  ignorance  ;  I  deny  the  inference  from  that  fact,  if  it  v/cffe 
true,  that  they  want  capacity  for  free  government ;  and  I  refuse 
assent  to  the  further  conclusion,  if  the  fact  were  true,  and  the 
inference  just,  that  we  are  to  be  indifferent  to  their  fate.  All  the 
\\T iters  of  the  most  established  authority,  Depons,  Humboldt,  and 
others,  concur  in  assigning  to  the  people  of  Spanish  America  great 
;juiekness,  genius,  and  particular  aptitude  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
s's.a'.'t  pciences,  and  others  which  they  have  been  allowed  to  culti- 
vate. In  astronomy,  geology,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  botany,  and 
Ro  forth,  they  are  allowed  to  make  distinguished  proficiency.  They 
justly  boast  of  their  Abzate,  Velasques,  and  Gama,  and  other 
illustrious  contributors  to  science.  They  have  nine  universities, 
and  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  it  is  affirmed  by  Humboldt,  that  there 
are  more  solid  scientific  establishments  than  in  any  city  even  of 
North  America.  I  would  refer  to  the  message  of  the  supreme 
director  of  La  Plata,  which  I  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  use 
for  another  purpose,  as  a  model  of  fine  composition  of  a  state 
paper,  challenging  a  comparison  with  any,  the  most  celebrated, 
that  ever  issued  from  the  pens  of  Jefferson  or  Madison.  Gentle- 
men will  egregiously  err,  if  they  form  their  opinions  of  the  present 
moral  condition  of  Spanish  America,  from  what  it  was  under  the 
debasing  system  of  Spain.  The^ight  years' revolution  in  which 
it  has  been  engaged,  has  already  produced  a  powerful  effect. 
Education  has  been  attended  to,  and  genius  developed. 

'  As  soon  as  the  project  of  the  revolution  arose  on  the  shores  of  La  Plata,  genius 
and  talent  exhibited  their  influence;  the  capacity  of  the  people  became  manifest,  and 
the  means  of  accjuiring  knowledge  were  soon  made  the  favorite  pursuit  of  the  youth. 
As  far  as  the  wants  or  the  inevitable  interruption  of  affairs  has  allowed,  every  thing 
has  been  done  to  disseminate  useful  information.  The  liberty  of  the  press  has  indeed 
met  with  some  occasional  checks;  but  in  Buenos  Ayres  alone,  as  many  periodical 
works  weekly  issue  from  the  press  as  in  Spain  and  Portugal  put  together.' 

The  fact  is  not  therefore  true,  that  the  imputed  ignorance  exists; 
but,  if  it  do,  I  repeat,  I  dispute  the  inference.  It  is  the  doctrine  of 
thrones,  that  rnan  is  too  ignorant  to  govern  himself.  Their  parti- 
sans assert  his  incapacity,  in  reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot 
command  universal  assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded 
as  to  particular  nations ;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too 
often  make  converts  of  us.  I  contend,  that  it  is  to  arraign  the 
dispositions  of  Providence  himself,  to  suppose  that  he  has  created 
beings  incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on 
by  kings.  Self-government  is  the  natural  government  of  man,  and 
for  proof,  I  refer  to  the  aborigines  of  our  own  land.  Were  I  to 
speculate  in  hypotheses  unfavorable  to  human  liberty,  my  specula- 
tions should  be  founded  rather  upon  the  vices,  refinements,  or 
density  of  population.  Crowded  together  in  compact  masses,  even 
if  they  were  philosophers,  the  contagion  of  the  passions  is  com- 
municated and  caught,  and  the   eflTect  too  often,  I  admit,  is  the 
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overthrow  of  liberty.  Dispersed  over  such  an  immense  space  as 
that  on  which  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are  spread,  iheir 
physical,  and  1  believe  also  their  moral  condition,  both  favor  their 
liberty. 

With  regard  to  their  superstition,  they  worship  the  same  God 
with  us.  Their  prayers  are  offered  up  in  their  temples  to  the  same 
Redeemer,  whose  intercession  we  expect  to  save  us.  Nor  is  there 
any  thing  in  the  Catholic  religion  unfavorable  to  freedom.  Ail 
religions  united  with  government,  are  more  or  less  inimical  to 
liberty.  All,  separated  from  government,  are  compatible  with  liberty. 
If  the  people  of  Spanish  America  have  not  already  gone  as  far  in 
religious  toleration  as  we  have,  the  difference  in  their  condition 
from  ours  should  not  be  forgotten.  Every  thing  is  progressive; 
and,  in  time,  I  hope  to  see  them  imitating,  in  this  respect,  our 
example.  But  grant  that  the  people  of  Spanish  America  are 
ignorant,  and  incompetent  for  free  government,  to  whom  is  that 
ignorance  to  be  ascribed  ?  Is  it  not  to  the  execrable  system  of 
Spain,  which  she  seeks  again  to  establish  and  to  perpetuate?  So 
far  from  chilling  onr  hearts,  it  ought  to  increase  our  solicitude  for 
our  unfortunate  brethren.  It  ouijht  to  animate  us  to  desire  the 
redemption  of  the  minds  and  the  bodies  of  unborn  millions,  from 
the  brutifying  effects  of  a  system,  whose  tendency  is  to  stifle  the 
faculties  of  the  soul,  and  to  degrade  man  to  the  level  of  beasts.  1 
would  invoke  the  spirits  of  our  departed  fathers.  Was  it  for  your- 
selves only  that  you  nobly  fought  ?  No,  no !  It  was  the  chains 
that  were  forging  for  your  posterity,  that  made  you  fly  to  arms,  and, 
scattering  the  elements  of  these  chains  to  the  winds,  you  transmit- 
ted to  us  the  rich  inheritance  of  liberty. 

The  exports  of  Spanish  America  (exclusive  of  those  of  the 
islands)  are  estimated  in  the  valuable  little  worlc  of  M.  Torres, 
deserving  to  be  better  known,  at  about  eighty-one  millions  of 
dollars.  Of  these,  more  than  three  fourths  consist  of  the  precious 
metals.  The  residue  are  cocoa,  coffee,  cochineal,  sugar,  and  some 
other  articles.  No  nation  ever  offered  richer  commodities  in 
exchange.  It  is  of  no  material  consequence,  that  we  produce  but 
little  that  Spanish  America  wants.  Commerce,  as  it  actually 
exists  in  the  hands  of  maritime  states,  is  no  longer  confined  to  a 
mere  barter,  between  any  two  states,  of  their  respective  productions. 
It  renders  tributary  to  its  interests  the  commodities  of  all  quarters 
of  the  world ;  so  that  a  rich  American  cargo,  or  the  contents  of  an 
American  commercial  warehouse,  present  you  with  whatever  is 
rare  or  valuable,  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Commerce  is  not  to 
bo  judged  by  its  results  in  transactions  with  one  nation  only. 
Unfavorable  balances  existing  with  one  state,  are  made  up  by 
contrary  balances  with  other  states,  and  its  true  valne  should  be 
tested  by  the  totality  of  its  operations.  Our  gi-eatest  trade,  that 
with  Great  Britain,  judged  by  the  am.ount  of  what  we  sell  for  her 
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consumption,  and  what  we  buy  of  her  for  ours,  would  be  pro- 
nounced ruinous.  But  the  unfavorable  balance  is  covered  by  the. 
profits  of  trade  with  other  nations.  We  may  safely  trust  to  the 
daring  enterprise  of  our  merchants.  The  precious  metals  are  in 
South  America,  and  they  will  command  the  articles  wanted  in 
South  America,  which  will  purchase  them.  Our  navigation  will 
be  benefited  by  the  transportation,  and  our  country  will  realize  the 
mercantile  profits.  Already  the  item  in  our  exports  of  American 
manufactures  is  respectable.  They  go  chiefly  to  the  West  Indies 
and  to  Spanish  America.  This  item  is  constantly  augmenting. 
And  I  would  again,  as  I  have  on  another  occasion,  ask  gentlemen 
to  elevate  themselves  to  the  actual  importance  and  greatness  of  our. 
republic ;  to  reflect,  like  true  American  statesmen,  that  W'e  are  not 
legislating  for  the  present  day  only;  and  to  contemplate  this 
country  in  its  march  to  true  greatness,  when  millions  and  millions 
will  be  added  to  our  population,  and  when  the  increased  productive 
indastry  will  furnish  an  infinite  variety  of  fabrics  for  foreign 
consumption,  in  order  to  supply  our  own  wants.  The  distribution 
of  the  precious  metals  has  hitherto  been  principally  made  through 
the  circuitous  channel  of  Cadiz.  No  one  can  foresee  all  the  eflects 
which  will  result  from  a  direct  distribution  of  them  from  the  mines 
which  produce  them.  One  of  these  eflects  will  probably  be,  to 
give  us  the  entire  command  of  the  Indian  trade.  The  advantage 
we  have  on  the  map  of  the  world  over  Europe,  in  that  respect,  is 
prodigious.  Again,  if  England,  persisting  in  her  colonial  monop- 
oly, continues  to  occlude  her  ports  in  the  West  Indies  to  us,  and 
we  should,  as  I  contend  we  ought,  meet  her  system  by  a  counter- 
vailing measure,  Venezuela,  New  (Iranada,  and  other  parts  of 
Spanish  America,  would  afford  us  all  we  get  from  the  British 
West  Indies.  I  confess  that  I  despair,  for  the  present,  of  adopting 
that  salutary  measure.  It  was  proposed  at  the  last  session,  and 
postponed.  During  the  present  session,  it  has  been  again  proposed, 
and,  I  fear,  will  be  again  postponed.  I  see,  and  I  own  it  with' 
infinite  regret,  a  tone  and  a  feeling  in  the  councils  of  the  country, 
infinitely  Ijelow  that  which  belongs  to  the  country.  It  is,  perhaps, 
the  moral  consequenca  of  the  exertions  of  the  late  war.  We  are 
alarmed  at  dangers,  we  know  not  what;  by  spectres  conjured  up 
by  our  own  vivid  imaginations. 

The  West  India  bill  is  brought  up.  We  shrug  our  shoulders, 
talk  of  restrictions,  non-intercourse,  embargo,  commercial  warfare, 
make  long  faces,  and  —  postpone  the  bill.  The  time  Avill  however 
come,  must  come,  when  this  country  will  not  submit  to  a  commerce 
with  the  British  colonies,  upon  the  terms  which  England  alone 
prescribes.  And,  I  repeat,  when  it  arrives,  Spanish  America  will 
afford  us  an  ample  substitute.  Then,  as  to  our  navigation  ;  gentle- 
men should  recollect,  that  if  reasoning  from  past  experience  were 
safe  for  the  future,  our  great  commercial  rival   will   be   in  war  a 
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greater  number  of  years  than  she  will  be  in  peace.  Whenever 
she  shall  be  at  war,  and  we  are  in  peace,  our  navigation  being  free 
from  the  risks  and  insurance  incident  to  war,  we  shall  engross 
almost  the  whole  transportation  of  the  Spanish  American  cora- 
inerce.  For  I  do  not  believe  that  that  country  will  ever  have  a 
considerable  marine.  Mexico,  the  most  populous  part  of  it,  has 
but  two  ports,  La  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulca,  and  neither  of  thera 
very  good.  Spanish  Ainerica  has  not  the  elements  to  construct  a 
marine.  It  wants,  and  must  always  want,  hardy  seamen.  T  do 
not  believe,  that,  in  the  present  improved  state  of  navigation,  any 
nation  so  far  south  will  ever  make  a  figure  as  a  maritime  power. 
If  Carthage  and  Rome,  in  ancient  times,  and  some  other  states  of 
a  later  period,  occasionally  made  great  exertions  on  the  water,  it 
must  be  recollected  that  they  were  principally  on  a  small  theatre, 
and  in  a  totally  different  state  of  the  art  of  navigation,  or  when 
there  was  no  competition  from  northern  states. 

I  am  aware  that,  in  opposition  to  the  interest,  which  I  have  been 
endeavoring  to  manifest,  that  this  country  has  in  the  independence 
of  Spanish  America,  it  is  contended  that  we  shall  find  that  country 
a  great  rival  in  agricultural  productions.  There  is  something  so 
narrow,  and  selfish,  and  grovelling,  in  this  argument,  if  founded  in 
fact,  something  so  unworthy  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  and  a 
generous  people,  that  I  confess  I  have  scarcely  patience  to  notice 
it.  But  it  is  not  true  to  any  extent.  Of  the  eighty  odd  millions 
of  exports,  only  about  one  million  and  a  half  consist  of  an  article 
which  can  come  into  competition  with  us,  and  that  is  cotton.  The 
tobacco  which  Spain  derives  from  her  colonies,  is  chiefly  produced 
in  her  islands.  Bread  stuffs  can  nowhere  be  raised  and  brought 
to  market  in  any  amount  materially  affecting  us.  The  table-lands 
of  Mexico,  owing  to  their  elevation,  are,  it  is  true,  well  adapted  to 
the  culture  of  grain;  but  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  getting  it  to 
the  Gulf  of  INIexico,  and  the  action  of  the  intense  heat  at  La  Vera 
Cruz,  the  only  port  of  exportation,  must  always  prevent  Mexico 
from  being  an  alarming  competitor.  Spanish  America  is  capable 
of  producing  articles  so  much  more  valuable  than  those  which  we 
raise,  that  it  is  not  probable  they  will  abandon  a  more  profitable 
for  a  less  advantageous  culture,  to  come  into  competition  with  us. 
The  West  India  islands  are  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cotton; 
and  yet  the  more  valuable  culture  of  coffee  and  sugar  is  constantly 
preferred.  Again,  Providence  has  so  ordered  it,  that,  with  regard 
lo  countries  producing  articles  apparently  similar,  there  is  some 
peculiarity,  resulting  from  climate,  or  from  some  other  cause,  that 
gives  to  each  an  appropriate  place  in  the  general  wants  and  con- 
sumption of  mankind.  The  southern  part  of  the  continent,  j^a 
Plata  and  Chili,  is  too  remote  to  rival  us. 

Tlie  immense  country  watered  by  the  Mississippi  and  ity 
branches,  has  a  peculiar  interest,  which  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused 
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for  noticing.  Having  but  the  single  vent  of  New  Orleans  for  all 
the  surplus  produce  of  their  industry,  it  is  quite  evident  that  they 
would  have  a  greater  security  for  enjoying  the  advantages  of  that 
outlet,  if  the  independence  of  Mexico  upon  any  European  power 
were  efl'ected.  Such  a  power,  owning  at  the  same  time  Cuba,  the 
great  key  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  all  the  shores  of  that  gulf, 
with  the  exception  of  the  portion  between  the  Perdido  and  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  must  have  a  powerful  command  over  our  interests. 
Spain,  it  is  true,  is  not  a  dangerous  neighbor  at  present,  but,  in  the 
vicissitudes  of  states,  her  power  may  be  again  resuscitated. 

Having  shown  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just,  and  that  we 
have  a  great  interest  in  its  successful  issue,  I  will  next  inquire  what 
course  of  policy  it  becomes  us  to  adopt.  I  have  already  declared 
it  to  be  one  of  strict  and  impartial  neutrality.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  their  interests,  it  is  not  expedient  for  our  own,  that  we  should 
take  part  in  the  ^var.  All  they  den^and  of  us  is  a  just  neutrality. 
It  is  compatible  with  this  pacific  policy,  it  is  required  by  it,  that 
we  should  recognize  any  established  government,  if  there  be  any 
established  government  in  Spanish  America.  Recognition  alone, 
without  aid,  is  no  just  cause  of  war.  With  aid,  it  is;  not  because 
of  the  recognition,  but  because  of  the  aid ;  as  aid,  without  recogni- 
tion, is  cause  of  war.  The  truth  of  these  propositions  I  will  main- 
tain upon  principle,  by  the  practice  of  other  states,  and  by  the  usage 
of  our  own.  There  is  no  common  tribunal  among  nations,  to 
pronounce  upon  the  fact  of  the  sovereignty  of  a  new  state.  Each 
power  does  and  must  judge  for  itself.  It  is  an  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty so  to  judge.  A  nation,  in  exerting  this  incontestable  right, 
in  pronouncing  upon  the  independence,  in  fact,  of  a  new  state, 
takes  no  part  in  the  war.  It  gives  neither  men,  nor  ships,  nor 
money.  It  merely  pronounces  that,  in  so  far  as  it  may  be 
necessary  to  institute  any  relations,  or  to  support  any  intercourse, 
with  the  new  power,  that  power  is  capable  of  maintaining  those 
relations,  and  authorizing  that  intercourse.  Martens  and  other 
publicists  lay  down  these  principles. 

When  the  United  Provinces  formerly  severed  themselves  from 
Spain,  it  was  about  eighty  years  before  their  independence  was 
finally  recognized  by  Spain.  Before  that  recognition,  the  United 
Provinces  had  been  received  by  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  into  the 
family  of  nations.  It  is  true,  that  a  war  broke  out  between  Philip 
and  Elizabeth,  but  it  proceeded  from  the  aid  which  she  determined 
to  give,  and  did  give,  to  Holland.  In  no  instance,  I  believe,  can  it 
be  f.hown,  from  authentic  history,  that  Spain  made  war  upon  any 
power,  on  the  sole  ground  that  such  power  had  acknowledged  tlic 
independence  of  the  United  Provinces. 

In  the  case  of  our  own  revolution,  it  was  not  until  ai'ter  France 
had  given  us  aid,  and  had  determined  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  us  —  a  treaty  by  which  she  guarantied   our  indepen- 
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dence -—that  England  declared  war.  Holland  also  was  charged  b}f 
England  with  favoring  our  cause,  and  deviating  from  the  line  of 
strict  neutrality.  And,  when  it  was  perceived  that  she  was,  more- 
over, about  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  us,  England  declared  war, 
Even  if  it  were  shown  that  a  proud,  haughty,  and  powerful  nation 
like  England,  had  made  war  upon  other  provinces,  on  tlie  ground 
of  a  mere  recognition,  the  single  exam])le  could  not  alter  the  public 
law,  or  shake  the  strength  of  a  clear  principle. 

But  what  has  been  our  uniform  practice  ?  We  have  constantly 
proceeded  on  the  principle,  that  the  government  de  factu  is  that  we 
can  alone  notice.  Whatever  form  of  government  any  society  of 
people  adopts,  whoever  they  acknowledge  as  their  sovereign,  we 
consider  that  government  or  that  sovereign  as  the  one  to  be 
acknowledged  by  us.  We  have  invariably  abstained  from  assum- 
ing a  right  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  sovereign  de  jure,  and  against 
the  sovereign  de  facto.  That  is  a  question  for  the  nation  in  which 
it  arises  to  determine.  And,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the 
sovereign  de  facto  is  the  sovereign  de  jure.  Our  own  revolution 
^tands  on  the  basis  of  the  right  of  a  people  to  change  their  rulers. 
I  do  not  maintain  that  every  immature  revolution,  every  usurper, 
^before  his  power  is  consolidated,  is  to  be  acknowledged  by  us ; 
but  that  as  soon  as  stability  and  order  are  maintained,  no  matter 
by  whom,  we  ahvays  have  considered,  and  ought  to  consider,  the 
actual  as  the  true  government.  General  AVashington,  Mr.  Jeflerson, 
Mr.  Madison,  all,  while  they  were  respectively  presidents,  acted  on 
these  principles. 

In  the  case  of  the  French  republic,  general  Washington  did  not 
wait  until  some  of  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe  should  set  him 
the  example  of  acknowledging  it,  but  accredited  a  minister  at 
once.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  he  was  received  before  the 
government  of  the  republic  was  considered  as  established.  It  will 
be  found  in  Marshall's  Life  of  Washington,  that,  wdien  it  was 
understood  that  a  minister  from  the  French  republic  w^as  about  to 
present  himself,  president  Washington  submitted  a  number  of 
questions  to  his  cabinet  for  their  consideration  and  advice,  one  of 
wliich  was,  wdiether,  upon  the  reception  of  the  minister,  he  should 
be  notified  that  America  would  suspend  the  execution  of  the 
treaties  between  the  two  countries,  until  France  had  an  established 
government.  General  Washington  did  not  stop  to  inquire  whether 
the  descendants  of  St.  Louis  w^ere  to  be  considered  as  the  legiti- 
mate sovereigns  of  France,  and  if  the  revolution  was  to  be 
regarded  as  unauthorized  resistance  to  their  sway.  He  eaw 
France,  in  fact,  under  the  government  of  those  who  had  subverted 
the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  and  he  aclcnowledged  .  the  actual 
government.  During  Mr.  Jefferson's  and  Mr.  Madison's  adminis- 
trations, Yv'hcn  the  cortes  of  Spain  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  respec- 
tively contended  for  the   crown,  those   enlightened  statesmen  said, 
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we  will  receive  a  minister  from  neither  party  ;  settle  the  qacstion 
between  yourselves,  and  we  will  acknowledge  the  party  that 
prevails.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  your  feuds ;  whoever  all 
Spain  acknowledges  as  her  sovereign,  is  the  only  sovereign  with  . 
whom  we  can  maintain  any  relations.  Mr.  Jelferson,  it  is  under- 
stood, considered  whether  he  should  not  receive  a  minister  from 
both  parties,  and  finally  decided  against  it,  because  of  the  incon- 
veniences to  this  country,  which  might  result  from  the  double 
representation  of  another  power.  As  soon  as  the  French  armies 
were  expelled  from  the  peninsula,  Mr.  Madison,  still  acting  on  tlie 
principle  of  the  government  de  facto,  received  the  present  minister 
from  Spain.  During  all  the  phases  of  the  French  government, 
republic,  directory,  consuls,  consul  for  life,  emperor,  king,  emperor 
again,  king,  our  government  has  uniformly  received  the  minister. 
If,  then,  there  be  an  established  government  in  Spanish  America, 
deserving  to  rank  among  the  nations,  we  are  morally  and  politically 
bound  to  acknowledge  it,  unless  we  renounce  all  the  principles 
which  ought  to  guide,  and  which  hitherto  have  guided  our  councils. 
I  shall  now  undertake  to  show,  that  the  United  Provinces  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata  possess  such  a  government.  Its  limits,  extending 
from  the  south  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Pacific,  embrace  a  territory 
equal  to  that  of  the  United  States,  certainly  equal  to  it  exclusive 
of  Louisiana.  Its  population  is  about  three  millions,  more  than 
equal  to  ours  at  the  commencement  of  our  revolution.  That 
])opulation  is  a  hardy,  enterprising,  and  gallant  population.  The 
establishments  of  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres  have,  during 
different  periods  of  their  history,  been  attacked  by  the  French, 
Dutch,  Danes,  Portuguese,  English,  and  Spanish ;  and  such  is  the 
martial  character  of  the  people,  that,  in  every  instance,  the  attack 
has  been  repulsed.  In  1807,  general  Whitlocke,  commanding  a 
powerful  English  army,  was  admitted,  under  the  guise  of  a  friend, 
into  Buenos  Ayres,  and,  as  soon  as  he  was  supposed  to  have 
demonstrated  inimical  designs,  he  was  driven  by  the  native  ^nd 
unaided  force  of  Buenos  Ayres  from  the  country.  Buenos  Ayres 
has,  during  now  nearly  eight  years,  been,  in  point  of  fact,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  self-government.  The  capital,  containing  more  than 
sixty  thousand  inhabitants,  has  never  been  once  lost.  As  early  as 
181 L,  the  regency  of  old  Spain  made  war  upon  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  the  coosequence  subsequently  was,  the  capture  of  a  Spanish 
army  in  Montevideo,  equal  to  tiiat  of  Burgoyne.  This  government 
has  now,  in  excellent  discipline,  three  well-appointed  armies,  with 
the  nu)st  abundant  material  of  war;  the  army  of  Chili,  the  army  of 
Peru,  and  the  army  of  Buenos  Ayres.  The  first,  under  San  Martin, 
has  conquered  Chili;  the  second  is  penetrating  in  a  northwestern 
direction  from  Buenos  Ayres,  into  the  vice-royalty  o^  Peru;  and, 
according  to  the  last  accounts,  had  reduced  the  ancient  seat  of 
empire   of   the    incas.       The  third    remains  at    Buenos  Ayres   to 
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(»ppose  any  force  which  Spain  may  send  against  it.  To  show  the 
condition  of  tlie  coiintry  in  July  last,  I  again  call  the  attention  of 
the  committee  to  the  message  of  the  supreme  director,  delivered  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  Provinces.  It  is  a  paper  of  the  same 
authentic  character  with  the  speech  of  the  king  of  England  on 
opening  his  parliament,  or  the  message  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States  at  the  commencement  of  congress. 

'The  army  of  this  capital  was  organized  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Andes 
andoftlie  interior;  the  regular  force  has  been  nearly  doubled  ;  the  militia  has  made 
great  progress  in  military  discipline;  our  slave  population  has  been  formed  into  bat- 
talions, and  taught  the  military  art  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  their  condition.  The 
capital  is  under  no  apprehension  that  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  can  shake  its 
liberties,  and  should  the  peninsularians  send  against  us  thrice  that  number,  ample 
provision  has  been  made  to  receive  them. 

'  Our  navy  has  been  fostered  in  all  its  branches.  The  scarcity  of  means  under 
which  we  labored  until  now,  has  not  prevented  us  from  undertaking  very  considerable 
operations,  with  respect  to  the  national  vessels  ;  all  of  them  have  been  repaired,  and 
others  have  been  purchased  and  armed,  for  the  defence  of  our  coasts  and  rivers; 
provisions  have  been  made,  should  necessity  require  it,  for  arming  many  more,  so 
that  the  enemy  will  not  find  !:imself  secure  from^  our  reprisals,  even  upon  the  ocean. 

'  Our  military  force,  at  every  point  which  it  occupies,  seems  to  be  animated  with 
the  same  spirit  ;  its  tactics  are  uniform,  and  have  undergone  a  rapid  improvement 
from  the  science  of  experience,  which  it  has  borrowed  from  warlike  nations. 

'  Our  arsenals  have  been  replenished  with  arms,  and  a  sufficient  store  of  cannon 
and  munitions  of  war  have  been  provided,  to  maintain  the  contest  for  many  years; 
and  this,  after  having  supplied  articles  of  every  description  to  those  districts,  which 
have  not  as  yet  come  into  the  union,  but  whose  connection  with  us  has  been  only 
intercepted  by  reason  of  our  past  misfortunes. 

"Cur  legions  daily  receive  considerable  augmentations  from  new  levies  ;  all  our 
prep  1  rations  have  been  made,  as  though  we  were  about  to  enter  upon  the  contest 
anew.  Until  now,  the  vastness  of  ourresources  was  unknown  to  us,  and  our  enemies 
may  contemplate,  with  deep  mortification  and  despair,  the  present  flourishing  state 
of  these  provinces  after  so  many  devastations. 

'  While  thus  occupied  in  providing  for  our  safety  within,  and  preparing  for  assaultf 
from  without,  other  objects  of  solid  interest  have  not  been  neglected,  and  which 
hitherto  were  thought  to  oppose  insurmountable  obstacles. 

'  Our  system  of  finance  had  hitherto  been  on  a  fjoting  entirely  inadequate  to  tht 
unfailing  supply  of  our  wants,  and  still  more  to  the  liquidation  of  the  immense  debt 
which  had  been  contracted  in  former  years.  An  unremitted  application  to  this 
object  has  enabled  me  to  create  the  means  of  satisfying  the  creditors  of  the  slate  who 
had  already  abandoned  their  debts  as  lost,  as  well  as  to  devise  a  fixed  mode,  by  which 
the  taxes  may  be  made  to  fall  equally  and  indirectly  on  the  whole  mass  of  our 
population.  It  is  not  the  least  merit  of  this  operation,  that  it  has  been  effected  in 
despite  of  the  writings  by  which  it  was  attacked,  and  which  are  but  little  creditable 
to  the  intelligence  and  good  intentions  of  their  authors.  At  no  other  period  have 
the  public  exigences  been  so  punctually  supplied,  nor  have  more  important  works 
been  undertaken. 

'  The  people,  moreover,  have  been  relieved  from  many  burdens,  which  being 
partial,  or  confined  to  particular  classes,  had  occasioned  vexation  and  disgust.  Other 
vexations,  scarcely  less  grievous,  will  by  degrees  be  also  suppressed,  avoiding  as  far 
as  possible  a  recurrence  to  loans,  which  have  drawn  after  them  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences to  states.  Should  we,  however,  be  compelled  to  resort  to  such  expedients, 
the  lenders  will  not  see  themselves  in  danger  of  losing  their  advances. 

'Many  undertakings  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the  advancement  of  the  general 
prosperity.  Such  has  been  the  reestablishing  of  the  college,  heretofon*  named  San 
Carlos,  but  hereafter  to  be  called  the  Union  of  the  South,  as  a  point  designated  for 
the  dissemination  of  learning  to  the  youth  of  every  pait  of  the  state,  on  the  most 
extensive  scale,  for  the  attainment  of  which  object  the  government  is  at  the  present 
moment  engaged  in  putting  in  practice  every  poss'ble  diligence.  It  will  not  be  long 
before  these  nurseries  will  flourish,  in  which  the  libe.al  and  exact  sciences  will  br 
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cultivated,  in  which  the  hearts  of  those  young  men  will  be  foimed,  who  are  destined 
at  some  future  day  to  add  new  splendor  to  our  country. 

'  Such  has  been  the  establisFirnent  of  a  military  depot  on  the  frontier,  with  its 
sjiacious  magazine,  a  necessary  measure  to  guard  us  from  future  dangers,  a  work 
v\hich  does  more  honor  to  the  prudent  foresight  of  our  country,  as  it  was  undertaken 
in  the  moment  of  its  prosperous  fortunes,  a  measure  which  must  give  more  occasion 
fjr  reliection  to  our  enemies  than  they  can  impose  upon  us  by  their  boastings. 

'  fellow  citizens,  we  owe  our  unhappy  reverses  and  calamines  to  the  depraving 
system  of  our  ancient  metropolis,  which,  in  condemning  us  to  the  obscurity  and 
opprobrium  of  the  most  degraded  destiny,  has  sown  with  thorns  the  path  that  con- 
lucts  us  to  liberty.  Tell  that  metropolis  that  even  she  may  glory  in  your  works! 
Already  have  vou  cleared  all  the  rocks,  escajied  every  danger,  and  conducted  these 
provinces  to  the  flourishing  condition  in  which  we  now  behold  them.  Let  the 
enemies  of  your  name  contemplate  with  despair  the  energies  of  your  virtues,  and  let 
the  nations  acknowledge  that  you  already  appertain  to  their  illustrious  rank.  Let  us 
felicitate  ourselves  on  the  blessings  we  have  already  obtained,  and  let  us  show  to 
the  world  that  we  have  learned  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  our  past  misfortunes.' 

There  is  a  spirit  of  bold  confidence  running  through  this  fine 
state  paper,  which  nothing  but  conscious  strength  could  conununi- 
cate.  Their  armies,  their  magazines,  their  finances,  are  on  the 
most  solid  and  respectable  footing.  And,  amidst  all  the  cares  of 
war,  and  those  incident  to  the  consoiidalion  of  their  new  institu- 
tions, leisure  is  found  to  promote  lite  inleresls  of  science,  and  the 
education  of  the  rising  generation.  It  is  true,  the  first  part  of  the 
message  portrays  scenes  of  diihculty  and  commotion,  the  usual 
attendants  upon  revolution.  The  very  avowal  of  their  troubles 
manifests,  however,  that  they  are  subdued.  And  what  stale, 
passing  through  the  agitation  of  a  great  revolution,  is  free  from 
them?  We  had  our  tories,  our  intrigues,  our  factions.  More  than 
once  were  the  affections  of  the  country,  and  the  confidence  of  our 
councils,  attempted  to  be  shaken  in  the  great  father  of  our  liberties. 
Not  a  Spanish  bayonet  remains  within  the  immense  extent  of  the 
territories  of  the  La  Plata,  to  contest  the  authority  of  the  actual 
government.  It  is  free,  it  is  independent,  it  is  sovereign.  .It  man- 
ages the  interests  of  the  society  that  submits  to  its  sway.  It  is 
capable  of  maintaining  the  relations  between  that  society  and  other 
nations. 

Are  we  not  bound,  then,  upon  our  own  principles,  to  acknowl- 
edge this  new  republic  ?  If  we  do  not,  who  will  ?  Are  we  to 
expect  that  kings  will  set  us  the  example  of  acknowledging  the 
only  republic  on  earth,  except  our  own  ?  We  receive,  promptly 
receive,  a  minister,  from  whatever  king  sends  us  one.  From  the 
great  powers  and  the  little  powers,  we  accredit  ministers.  We  do 
moie  :  we  hasten  to  reciprocate  the  compliment;  and,  anxious  to 
manifest  our  gratitude  for  royal  civility,  we  send  for  a  minister  (as 
in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands)  of  the  lowest  grade, 
one  of  the  highest  rank  recognized  by  our  laws.  We  are  the 
natural  head  of  the  American  family.  I  would  not  intermeddle  in 
the  alfairs  of  Europe.  We  wisely  keep  aloof  from  their  broils.  I 
would  not  even  intermeddle  in  those  of  other  parts  of  America, 
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further  ihan  to  exert  the  incontestable  rights  appertaining  to  ns  as  a 
free,  sovereign,  and  independent  power;  and  I  contend,  that  the 
accrediting  of  a  minister  from  the  new  repubhc  is  such  a  right. 
We  are  bound  to  receive  their  minister,  if  we  mean  to  he  reall)' 
neutral.  If  the  royal  belligerent  is  represented  and  heard  at  oui 
goiernment,  the  republican  belligerent  ought  also  to  be  heard, 
Olhcrw  ise,  one  party  will  be  in  the  condition  of  the  poor  patriots, 
who  were  tried  ex-parte  the  other  day,  in  the  supreme  court,  without 
counsel,  without  friends.  Give  Mr.  Onis  his  conge,  or  receive  the 
republican  minister.  Unless  you  do  so,  your  neutrality  is  nominal. 
I  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  consequences  of  a  recog- 
nition of  the  new  republic.  Will  it  involve  us  in  war  with  Spain? 
I  have  shown,  I  trust  successfully  shown,  that  there  is  no  just  cause 
of  war  to  Spain.  Being  no  cause  of  war,  we  have  no  right  to 
expect  that  war  will  ensue.  If  Spain,  without  cause,  will  make 
war,  she  may  make  it  whether  we  do  or  do  not  acknowledge  the 
republic.  But  she  will  not,  because  she  cannot,  make  war  against 
us.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  a  report  of  the  minister 
of  the  Hacienda  to  the  king  of  Spain,  presented  about  eight  months 
ago.  A  more  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes  was  never  ren- 
dered. The  picture  of  Mr.  Dallas,  sketched  in  his  celebrated  report 
during  the  last  war,  may  be  contemplated  without  emotion,  after 
surveying  that  of  Mr.  Gary.  The  expenses  of  the  current  year 
required  eight  hundred  and  thirty  million  two  hundred  and  sixty- 
seven  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-nine  reals,  and  the  deficit 
of  the  income  is  represented  as  two  hundred  and  thiriy-three 
million  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  reals.  This,  besides  an  immense  mass  of  unHquidated  debt, 
which  the  minister  acknowledges  the  utter  inability  of  the  country 
to  pay,  although  bound  in  honor  to  redeem  it.  He  states,  that  the 
vassals  of  the  king  are  totally  unable  to  submit  to  any  new  taxes, 
and  the  country  is  without  credit,  so  as  to  render  anticipation  by 
loans  wholly  impracticable.  Mr.  Gary  appears  to  be  a  virtuous 
man,  who  exhibits  frankly  the  naked  truth  ;  and  yet  such  a  minister 
acknowledges,  that  the  decorum  due  to  one  single  family,  that  of  a 
monarch,  does  not  admit,  in  this  critical  condition  of  his  country, 
any  reduction  of  the  enormous  sum  of  upwards  of  fifty-six  millions 
of  reals,  set  apart  to  defray  the  expenses  of  that  family  I  He  states 
that  a  foreign  war  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  calamities,  and  one 
which,  being  unable  to  provide  for  it,  they  ought  to  employ  every 
possible  means  to  avert.  He  proposed  some  inconsiderable  contri- 
bution from  the  clergy,  and  the  whole  body  was  instantly  in  an 
uproar.  Indeed,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  surrounded  as  Mr.  Gary  ia 
by  corruption,  by  intrigue,  and  folly,  and  imbecility,  he  will  be 
compelled  to  retire,  if  he  has  not  already  been  dismissed,  from  a 
post  for  which  he  has  too  much  integi-ity.  It  has  been  now  about 
four  years  since  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand ;  and  if,  during  that 
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period,  the  whole  energies  of  the  monarchy  have  been  directed, 
unsuccessfully,  against  the  weakest  and  most  vulnerable  of  all  the 
American  possessions,  Venezuela,  how  is  it  possible  for  Spain  to 
encounter  the  difficulties  of  a  new  war  with  this  country?  Morillo 
has  been  sent  out  with  one  of  the  finest  armies  that  has  ever  left 
the  shores  of  Europe  —  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men,  chosen 
from  all  the  veterans  who  have  fought  in  the  peninsula.  It  has 
subsequently  been  reinforced  with  about  three  thousand  more. 
And  yet,  during  the  last  summer,  it  was  reduced,  by  the  sword  and 
the  climate,  to  about  four  thousand  effective  men.  And  Venezuela, 
containing  a  population  of  only  about  one  million,  of  which  near 
two  thirds  are  persons  of  color,  remains  unsubdued.  The  little 
island  of  Margaritta,  whose  population  is  less  than  twenty  thousand 
inhabitants  —  a  population  fighting  for  liberty,  with  more  than 
Roman  valor  —  has  compelled  that  army  to  retire  upon  the  main. 
Spain,  by  the  late  accounts,  appeared  to  be  deliberating  upon  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  that  measure  of  conscription,  for  which 
Bonaparte  has  been  so  much  abused.  The  effect  of  a  war  with 
this  country  would  be,  to  insure  success,  beyond  all  doubt,  to  the 
cause  of  American  independence.  Those  parts  even,  over  wdiich 
Spain  has  some  prospect  of  maintaining  her  dominions,  would 
probably  be  put  in  jeopardy.  Such  a  war  would  be  attended  with 
the  immediate  and  certain  loss  of  Florida.  -Commanding  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  as  we  should  be  enabled  to  do  by  our  navy, 
blockading  the  port  of  Havana,  the  port  of  La  Vera  Cruz,  and  the 
coast  of  Terra  Firma,  and  throwing  munitions  of  war  into  Mexico, 
Cuba  would  be  menaced,  Mexico  emancipated,  and  Morillo's 
army,  deprived  of  supplies,  now  drawn  principally  from  this  country 
through  the  Havana,  compelled  to  surrender.  The  war,  I  verily 
believe,  would  be  terminated  in  less  than  two  years,  supposing  no 
other  power  to  interpose. 

Will  the  allies  interfere  ?  If,  by  the  exertion  of  an  unquestion- 
able attribute  of  a  sovereign  power,  we  should  give  no  just  cause 
of  war  to  Spain  herself,  how  can  it  be  pretended  that  we  should 
furnish  even  a  specious  pretext  to  the  allies  for  making  war  upon 
us  ?  On  what  ground  could  they  attempt  to  justify  a  rupture  with 
us,  for  the  exercise  of  a  right  w^hich  we  hold  in  common  with 
them,  and  with  every  other  independent  state  ?  But  we  have  a 
surer  guarantee  against  their  hostility,  in  their  interests  That  all 
the  allies,  who  have  any  foreign  commerce,  have  an  interest  in  the 
independence  of  Spanish  America,  is  perfectly  evident.  On  what 
ground,  I  ask,  is  it  likely,  then,  that  they  would  support  Spain,  in 
opposition  to  their  own  decided  interests  ?  To  crush  the  spirit  of 
revolt,  and  prevent  the  progress  of  free  principles  ?  Nations,  like 
individuals,  do  not  sensibly  feel,  and  seldom  act  upon  dangers 
which  are  remote  either  in  time  or  place.  Of  Spanish  America, 
but  little  is  known  by  the  great  body  of  the  population  of  Europe. 
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Even  ill  this  country,  the  most  astonishing  ignorance  prevails 
respecting  it.  Those  European  statesmen  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  country,  will  reflect,  that,  tossed  by  a  great  revolution,  it 
will  most  probably  constitute  four  or  five  several  nations,  and  thai 
the  ultimate  moditication  of  all  their  various  governments  is  by  no 
means  absolutely  certain.  But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that  the 
principle  of  cohesion  among  the  allies  is  gone.  It  was  annihilated 
in  the  memorable  batlle  of  Waterloo.  When  the  question  was, 
whether  one  should  engross  all,  a  common  danger  united  all. 
How  long  was  it,  even  with  a  clear  perception  of  that  danger, 
before  an  effective  coalition  could  be  formed  ?  How  often  did  one 
power  stand  by,  unmoved  and  indifferent  to  the  fate  of  its  neighbor, 
although  the  destruction  of  that  neighbor  removed  the  only  barrier 
to  an  attack  upon  itself?  No;  the  consummation  of  the  cause  of 
the  allies  was,  and  all  history  and  all  experience  will  prove  it,  the 
destruction  of  the  alliance.  The  principle  is  totally  changed.  It 
is  no  longer  a  common  struggle  against  the  colossal  power  of 
Bonaparte,  but  it  has  become  a  common  scramble  for  the  spoils  of 
his  empire.  There  may,  indeed,  be  one  or  two  points  on  which 
a  common  interest  still  exists,  such  as  the  convenience  of  subsisting 
their  armies  on  the  vitals  of  poor  suffering  France.  But  as  for 
action,  for  new  enterprises,  there  is  no  principle  of  unity,  there 
can  be  no  accordance  of  interests,  or  of  views,  among  them. 

What  is  the  condition  in  which  Europe  is  left  after  all  its  efforts? 
It  is  divided  into  two  great  powers,  one  having  the  undisputed 
command  of  the  land,  the  other  of  the  waler.  Paris  is  transferred 
to  St.  Petersburgh,  and  the  navies  of  Europe  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  or  concentrated  in  the  ports  of  England.  Russia  —  that 
huge  land  animal  —  awing  by  the  dread  of  her  vast  power  all 
continental  Europe,  is  seelcing  to  encompass  the  Porte;  and, 
constituting  herself  the  kraken  of  the  ocean,  is  anxious  to  lave  her 
enormous  sides  in  the  more  genial  waters  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  said,  I  know,  that  she  has  indicated  a  disposition  to  take  part 
with  Spain.  No  such  thing.  She  has  sold  some  old  worm-eaten, 
decayed  fir-built  ships  to  Spain,  but  the  crews  which  navigate  them 
are  to  return  from  the  port  of  delivery,  and  the  bonus  she  is  to  get, 
I  believe  to  be  the  island  of  Minorca,  in  conformity  with  the 
cardinal  point  of  her  policy.  France  is  greatly  interested  in 
whatever  would  extend  her  commerce,  and  regenerate  her  marine, 
and  consequently,  more  than  any  other  power  of  Europe,  England 
alone  excepted,  is  concerned  in  the  independence  of  Spanish 
America.  I  do  not  despair  of  France,  so  long  as  France  has  a 
legislative  body  collected  from  all  its  parts,  the  great  repository  of 
its  wishes  and  its  will.  Already  has  that  body  manifested  a  spirit 
of  considerable  independence.  And  those  who,  conversant  with 
French  history,  know  what  magnanimous  stands  have  been  made 
by   the   parliaments,  bodies  of  limited   extent,  against  the   royal 
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prerogative,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  justly  the  moral  foi  te  of  such 
a  legislative  body.  Whilst  it  exists,  the  true  interests  of  France 
will  be  cherished  and  pursued  on  points  of  foreign  policy,  in 
opposition  to  the  pride  and  interests  of  the  Bourbon  family,  if  the 
actual  dynasty,  impelled  by  this  pride,  should  seek  to  subserve 
these  interests. 

England  finds  that,  after  all  her  exertions,  she  is  every  where 
despised  on  the  continent;  her  maratime  power  viewed  with  jeal- 
ousy ;  her  commerce  subjected  to  the  most  onerous  restrictions  ] 
selfishness  imputed  to  all  her  policy.  All  the  accounts  from  France 
represent  that  every  party,  Bonapartists,  Jacobins,  royalists,  mode- 
res,  ultras,  all  burn  with  indignation  towards  England,  and  pant 
for  an  opportunity  to  avenge  themselves  on  the  power  to  whom 
they  ascribe  all  their  disasters. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  a  part  of  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received  from  an  intelli- 
gent friend  at  Paris,  and  which  composed  only  a  small  portion  of  the  mass  of  eviden-.e 
to  the  same  effect,  which  had  come  under  his  notice.] 

It  is  iin possible,  that  with  powers,  between  whom  so  much 
cordial  dislike,  30  much  incongruity  exists,  there  can  be  any  union 
or  concert.  Whilst  the  free  principles  of  the  French  revolution 
remained,  those  principles  which  were  so  alarming  to  the  stability 
of  thrones,  there  never  was  any  successful  or  cordial  union  ;  coali- 
tion after  coalition,  wanting  the  spirit  of  union,  was  swept  away 
by  the  overwhelming  power  of  France.  It  was  not  until  those 
principles  were  abandoned,  and  Bonaparte  had  erected  on  their 
ruins  his  stupendous  fabric  of  universal  em]iire;  nor,  indeed,  until 
after  the  frosts  of  heaven  favored  the  cause  of  Europe,  that  an  effec- 
tive coalition  was  formed.  No,  the  complaisance  inspired  in  the 
allies  from  unexpected  if  not  undeserved  success,  may  keep  them 
nominally  together;  but  for  all  purposes  of  united  and  combined 
action,  the  alliance  is  gone  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  in  the  chimera 
of  their  crusading  against  the  independence  of  a  country,  whose 
liberation  would  essentially  promote  all  their  respective  interests. 

But  the  question  of  the  interposition  of  the  allies,  in  the  event 
of  our  recognizing  the  new  republic,  resolves  itself  into  a  question, 
whether  England,  in  such  event,  would  make  war  upon  us  ;  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  England  would  not,  it  results,  either  that  the 
other  allies  would  not,  or  that,  if  they  should,  in  which  case 
England  would  most  probably  support  the  causo  of  America,  it 
would  be  a  war  without  the  maratime  ability  I0  maintain  it.  I 
contend,  that  England  is  alike  restrained  by  her  honor  and  !)y  her 
mterests  from  waging  war  against  us,  and  conseciuently  ngainst 
Spanish  America,  also,  for  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence 
of  the  new  state.  England  encouraged  and  fomented  the  revolt 
of  the  colonies  as  early  as  June,  1797.  Sir  Thomas  Picton. 
governor  of  Trinidad,  in  virtue  of  orders  froiu  the  British  minister 
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of  foreign  afl'airs,  issued  a  proelai..alion,  in  which  he  expressly 
assures  the  inhabitants  of  Terra  Firrna,  tliat  the  British  govern- 
ment will  aid  in  establishing  their  independence. 

'  Wilh  regard  to  the  hope  you  entertain  of  raising  the  spirits  of  those  persons  with 
whom  you  are  in  correspondence,  towards  encouraging  the  inhabitants  to  resist  the 
oppressive  authority  of  their  government,  I  have  little  more  to  say  than  that  they 
may  be  certain,  that  whenever  they  are  in  that  disposition,  they  may  receive  at 
your  hands  all  the  succors  to  be  exjiected  from  his  Britannic  majesty,  he  it  with  forces 
or  with  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  extent :  with  the  assurance  "that  the  views  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  go  no  further  than  to  secure  to  them  their  independence,'  and  so 
.forth. 

In  the  prosecution  of  the  same  object,  Great  Britain  defrayed 
the  expenses  of  the  famous  expedition  of  Miranda.  England,  in 
ISll,  when  she  was  in  the  most  intimate  relations  with  Spain, 
then  struggling  against  the  French  power,  assumed  the  attitude  of 
a  mediator  between  the  colonies  and  the  peninsula.  The  terms, 
on  which  site  conceived  her  mediation  could  alone  be  eflectual, 
were  rejected  by  the  cortes,  at  the  lowest  state  of  the  Spanish 
po^ver.  Among  these  terms,  England  required  for  the  colonies  a 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  allowing  only  soine  degree  of 
preference  to  Spain  ;  that  the  appointments  of  viceroys  and 
governors  should  be  made  indiscriminately  from  Spanish  Am.eri- 
cans  and  Spaniards;  and  that  the  interior  government,  and  every 
branch  of  public  administration,  should  be  intrusted  to  the  cabildo, 
or  municipalities,  and  so  forth.  If  Spain,  when  Spain  was  almost 
reduced  to  the  island  of  St.  Leon,  then  rejected  those  conditions, 
will  she  now  consent  to  them,  amounting,  as  they  do,  substantially, 
to  the  independence  of  Spanish  America?  If  England,  devoted 
as  she  was  at  that  time  to  the  cause  of  the  peninsula,  even  then 
thought  those  terms  due  to  the  colonies,  will  she  now,  when  no 
particular  motive  exists  for  cherishing  the  Spanish  power,  and  after 
the  ingratitude  with  which  Spain  has  treated  her,  think  that  the 
colonies  ought  to  submit  to  less  favorable  conditions  ?  And  would 
not  England  stand  disgraced  in  t.he  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  if, 
after  having  abetted  and  excited  a  revolution,  she  should  now 
attempt  to  reduce  the  colonies  to  unconditional  submission,  or 
should  m.ake  war  upon  us  for  acknowledging  that  independence 
which  she  herself  sought  to  establish  ? 

No  guarantee  for  the  conduct  of  nations  or  individuals  ought  to 
he  stronger  than  that  which  honor  imposes  ;  but  for  those  who  put 
no  confidence  in  its  obligations,  I  have  an  argument  to  urge  of 
more  conclusive  force.  It  is  founded  upon  the  interests  of  England. 
Excluded  aliuost  as  she  is  from  the  continent,  the  commerce  of 
America,  South  and  North,  is  worth  to  her  more  than  the  com- 
merce of  the  residue  of  the  world.  That  to  all  Spanish  America 
has  been  alone  estimated  at  fifteen  millions  sterling.  Its  aggregate 
value  to  Spanish  America  and  the   United  States  may  be  fairly 
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Stated  at  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  eflfect  of 
a  war  with  the  two  countries  would  be,  to  divest  England  of  this 
great  interest,  at  a  moment  when  she  is  anxiously  engaged  in 
repairing  the  ravages  of  the  European  war.  Looking  to  the  present 
moment  only,  and  merely  to  the  interests  of  commerce,  England 
is  concerned  raoT ;  than  even  this  country,  in  the  success  of  the 
cause  of  independence  in  Spanish  America.  The  reduction  of 
the  Spanish  power  in  America  has  been  the  constant  and  favorite 
aim  of  her  policy  for  two  centuries  ;  she  must  blot  out  her  whole 
history,  reverse  the  maxims  of  all  her  illustrious  statesmen,  extin- 
guish the  sjjirit  of  conmierce  which  animates,  directs,  and  controls 
all  her  movements,  before  she  can  render  herself  accessary  to  the 
subjugation  of  Spanish  America.  No  commercial  advantages 
which  Spain  may  offer  by  treaty,  can  possess  the  security  for 
her  trade,  which  independence  would  communicate.  The  one 
would  be  most  probably  of  limited  duration,  and  liable  to  violation 
from  policy,  from  interest,  or  from  caprice.  The  other  would  be 
as  permanent  as  independence.  That  I  do  not  mistake  the  views 
of  the  British  cabinet,  the  recent  proclamation  of  the  prince  regent 
1  think  proves.  The  committee  will  remark,  that  the  document 
does  not  describe  the  patriots  as  rebels,  or  insurgents,  but,  using 
a  term  whicli  I  have  no  doubt  has  been  well  weighed,  it  declares 
the  existence  of  a  '  state  of  warfare.'  And  with  regard  to  English 
subjects,  who  are  in  the  armies  of  Spain,  although  they  entered  the 
service  without  restriction  as  to  their  military  duties,  it  requires 
that  they  shall  not  take  part  against  the  colonies.  The  subjects  of 
England  freely  supply  tlie  patriots  with  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
an  honorable  friend  of  mine  (Colonel  Johnson)  has  just  received 
a  letter  from  one  of  the  West  India  islands,  stating  the  arrival 
there  from  England  of  the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  with  many 
of  the  men  to  fill  them,  destined  to  aid  the  patriots.  In  the 
Quarterly  Review  of  November  last,  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
ministry,  and  a  work  of  the  highest  authority,  as  it  respects  their 
views,  the  policy  of  neutrality  is  declared  and  supported  as  the 
true  policy  of  England  ;  and  that,  even  if  the  United  States  were  \o 
take  part  in  the  war;  and  Spain  is  expressly  notified,  that  she 
cannot  and  must  not  expect  aid  from  England. 

'In  arguing,  therefore,  for  the  advantage  of  a  strict  neiilralit}'.  we  must  enter  an 
early  protest  against  any  impulalions  of  hostility  to  the  cause  of  genuine  fieeclom,  or 
of  any  passion  for  despotism  and  the  inquisition.  We  are  no  more  the  panegyrists  of 
legitimate  authority  in  all  times,  circumstances,  and  situations,  than  we  are  advocates 
for  revolution  in  the  abstract,'  and  so  fortli.  '  But  it  has  been  plausibly  asserted,  that, 
by  abstaining  from  interference  in  the  affairs  of  South  America,  we  are  surrendering 
to  the  United  States  all  the  advantages  which  might  be  secured  to  ourselves  from 
this  revolution:  that  we  are  assisting  to  increase  the  trade  and  power  of  a  nation 
which  alone  can  ever  be  the  maritime  rival  of  England.  It  appears  to  us  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  any  advantage,  commercial  or  political,  can  be  lost  to  England  by 
a  neu'ral  conduct;  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  United  States  themselves,  have 
given  every  public  proof  of  their  intention  to  pursue  the  same  line  of  policy.     But 
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»diniUing  that  this  conduct  is  nothing  more  than  a  decent  pretext ;  or  admitting,  stiil 
further,  that  they  will  afford  to  the  independents  direct  and  open  assistance,  our  view 
of  the  case  would  remain  precisely  the  same,'  and  so  forth.  '  To  persevere  in  force, 
unaided,  is  to  miscalculate  her  (Spain's)  own  resources,  even  to  infatuation.  To 
expect  the  aid  of  an  ally  in  such  a  cause  would,  if  that  ally  were  England,  be  to  sup- 
pose this  country  as  forgetful  of  its  own  past  history  as  of  its  immediate  interests 
and  duties.  Far  better  would  it  be  for  Spain,  instead  of  calling  for  our  aid,  to  profit 
by  our  experience  :  and  to  substitute,  ere  it  be  ico  late,  for  etibrts  like  those  by  which 
the  North  American  colonies  were  lost  to  this  country,  the  coziciliatory  measures  by 
which  they  might  have  been  retained.' 

In  the  case  of  the  struggle  between  Spain  and  her  colonies, 
England,  for  once,  at  least,  has  manifested  a  degree  of  wisdom 
highly  deserving  our  imitation,  but  unfortunately  the  very  reverse 
of  her  course  has  been  pursued  by  us.  She  has  so  conducted,  by 
operating  upon  the  hopes  of  the  two  parties,  as  to  keep  on  the 
best  terms  with  both ;  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  the  rich 
commerce  of  both.  We  have,  by  a  neutrality  bill  containing 
unprecedented  features,  and  still  more  by  a  late  executive  measure, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  of  doubtful  constitutional  character,  contrived 
to  dissatisfy  both  parties.  We  have  the  confidence  neither  of 
Spain  nor  the  colonies. 

It  remains  for  me  to  defend  the  proposition  which  I  meant  to 
submit,  from  an  objection  which  I  have  heard  intimated,  that  it 
interferes  with  the  duties  assigned  to  the  executive  branch.  On 
this  subject  I  feel  the  greatest  solicitude ;  for  no  man,  more  than 
myself,  respects  the  preservation  of  the  independence  of  the  several 
departments  of  government,  in  the  constitutional  orbits  which  are 
prescribed  to  them.  It  is  my  favorite  maxim,  that  each,  acting 
within  its  proper  sphere,  should  move  with  its  constitutional 
independence,  and  under  its  constitutional  responsibility,  without 
influence  from  any  other.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  —  and  I  admit  the  proposition  in  its 
broadest  sense  —  confides  to  the  executive  the  reception  and  the 
deputation  of  ministers.  But,  in  relation  to  the  latter  operation, 
congress  has  concurrent  will,  in  the  power  of  providing  for  the 
payment  of  their  salaries.  The  instrument  nowhere  says  or  implies 
that  the  executive  act  of  sending  a  minister  to  a  foreign  country, 
shall  precede  the  legislative  act  which  provides  for  the  payment  of 
his  salary.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  our  statutory  code  is  full  of 
examples  of  legislative  action  prior  to  executive  action,  both  in 
relation  to  the  deputation  of  agents  abroad,  and  to  the  subject 
matter  of  treaties.  Perhaps  the  act  of  sending  a  minister  abroad, 
and  the  act  of  providing  for  the  allowance  of  his  salary,  ought  to 
be  simultaneous ;  but  if,  in  the  order  of  precedence,  there  be  more 
reason  on  the  one  side  than  on  the  other,  I  think  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  priority  of  the  legislative  act,  as  the  safer  depository  of  power. 
When  a  minister  is  sent  abroad,  although  the  legislature  may  be 
disposed  to  think  his  mission  useless ;  although,  if  previously 
consulted,  they  would  have  said  they  would  not  consent  to  pay 
vol..  I.  61 
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snch  a  minister;  the  duty  is  delicate  and  painful  to  refuse  to  pay 
the  salary  promised  to  him  whom  the  executive  has  even  unneces^ 
sarily  sent  abroad.  I  can  illustrate  my  idea  by  the  existing  missions 
to  Sweden  and  to  the  Netherlands.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  if  we  had  not  ministers  of  the  first  grade  there,  and  if  the 
legislature  were  asked,  prior  to  sending  them,  whether  it  would 
consent  to  pay  ministers  of  that  gTade,  I  would  not,  and  I  believe 
congress  would  not,  consent  to  pay  them. 

If  it  be  urged  that,  by  avowing  our  willingness,  in  a  legislative 
act,  to  pay  a  minister  not  yet  sent,  and  whom  the  president  may 
think  it  improper  to  send  abroad,  we  operate  upon  the  president 
by  all  the  force  of  our  opinion ;  it  may  be  reported,  that  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  pay  any  minister,  sent  under  similar  circum- 
stances, we  are  operated  upon  by  all  the  force  of  the  president's 
opinion.  The  true  theory  of  our  government,  at  least,  supposes 
that  each  of  the  two  departments,  acting  on  its  proper  constitutional 
responsibility,  will  decide  according  to  its  best  judgment,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case.  If  we  make  the  previous  appropri- 
ation, we  act  upon  our  constitutional  responsibility,  and  the  presi- 
dent afterwards  will  proceed  upon  his.  And  so  if  he  makes  the 
previous  appointment.  We  have  the  right,  after  a  minister  is  sent 
abroad,  and  we  are  called  upon  to  pay  him,  and  we  ought,  to 
deliberate  upon  the  propriety  of  his  mission  ;  we  may  and  ought 
to  grant  or  withhold  his  salary.  If  this  power  of  deliberation  is 
conceded  subsequently  to  the  deputation  of  the  minister,  it  niust 
exist  prior  to  that  deputation.  Whenever  we  deliberate,  we  delib- 
erate under  our  constitutional  responsibility.  Pass  the  amendment 
I  propose,  and  it  will  be  passed  under  that  responsibility.  Then 
the  president,  when  he  deliberates  on  the  propriety  of  the  mission,' 
will  act  under  his  constitutional  responsibility.  Each  branch  of 
government,  moving  in  its  proper  sphere,  will  act  with  as  much 
freedom  from  the  influence  of  the  other,  as  is  practically  attainable. 

There  is  great  reason,  from  the  peculiar  character  of  the  American 
government,  for  a  perfect  understanding  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches,  in  relation  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a 
new  power.  Every  where  else  the  power  of  declaring  war  resides 
with  the  executive.  Here  it  is  deposited  with  the  legislature.  If, 
contrary  to  my  opinion,  there  be  even  a  risk  that  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  a  new  state  may  lead  to  war,  it  is  advisable  that  the  step 
should  not  be  taken  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  will  of 
the  war-making  branch.  I  am  disposed  to  give  to  the  president  all 
(he  confidence  which  he  must  derive  from  the  unequivocal  expres- 
sion of  our  will.  This  expression  I  know  may  be  given  in  the 
form  of  an  abstract  resolution,  declaratory  of  that  will ;  but  I  prefer 
at  this  time  proposing  an  act  of  practical  legislation.  And  if  I 
have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  communicate  to  the  committee,  in 
any  thing  like  that  degree  of  strength  in  which   I  entertain  them, 
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the  convictions  that  the  cause  of  the  patriots  is  just;  that  the 
character  of  the  war,  as  waged  by  Spain,  should  induce  us  to  wish 
them  success;  that  we  have  a  great  interest  in  that  success;  that 
this  interest,  as  well  as  our  neutral  attitude,  requires  us  to  acknowl- 
edge any  established  government  in  Spanish  America;  that  the 
United  Provinces  of  the  river  Plate  is  such  a  government;  that  we 
may  safely  acknowledge  its  independence,  without  danger  of  war 
from  Spain,  from  the  allies,  or  from  England ;  and  that,  Vv^iihout 
unconstitutional  interference  with  the  executive  power,  with  peculiar 
fitness,  we  may  express,  in  an  act  of  appropriation,  our  sentiments, 
leaving  him  to  the  exercise  of  a  just  and  responsible  discretion ; 
I  hope  the  committee  will  adopt  the  proposition  which  I  have  now 
the  honor  of  presenting  to  them,  after  a  respectful  tender  of  my 
acknowledgments  for  their  attention  and  kindness,  during,  I  fear, 
the  tedious  period  I  have  been  so  unprofitably  trespassing  upon 
their  patience. 
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IN    THE    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES,    MARCH    28,    1818 


[The  house  having  again  resolved  itselfinto  a  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  genera.! 
Eppropriation  bill,  to  which  Mr.  Clay  had  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  still 
pending,  to  introduce  an  appropriation  for  a  mission  to  Buenos  Ayres  (as  stated  in 
the  last  foregoing  speech),  Mr.  Clay  said,  that  as  no  other  gentleman  appeared 
disposed  to  address  the  chair,  he  would  avail  himself  of  this  opportunity  of  making 
some  remarks  in  reply  to  the  opponents  of  his  motion.  The  members  who  had 
spoken  against  the  measure  were  Messrs.  Lowndes,  of  South  Carolina,  Forsyth,  of 
Geor<;ia,  Smith,  of  Maryland,  Smyth  and  H.  Nelson,  of  Virginia,  and  Poindexter,  of 
Mississippi ;  while  those  who  supported  it  were  Messrs.  Robertson,  of  Louisiana, 
Holmes,  of  Massachusetts.  Floyd  and  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Ken- 
tucky. The  amendment  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  forty- 
five  ;  a  result  which  was  reversed  in  1820.] 


The  first  objection  which  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  notice 
is  that  of  my  friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes),  who 
opposed  the  form  of  the  proposition,  as  being  made  on  a  general 
appropriation  bill,  on  which  he  appeared  to  think  nothing  ought 
to  be  engrafted  which  was  likely  to  give  rise  to  a  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature.  If  the  gentleman 
himself  had  always  acted  on  this  principle,  his  objection  would  be 
entitled  to  more  weight ;  but,  the  item  in  the  appropriation  bill 
next  following  this,  and  reported  by  the  gentleman  himself,  is 
infinitely  more  objectional)le — which  is,  an  appropriation  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  three  commissioners, 
appointed,  or  proposed  to  be  paid,  in  an  unconstitutional  form.  It 
cannot  be  expected  that  a  general  appropriation  bill  will  ever  pass 
without  some  disputable  clauses,  and  in  case  of  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  houses  (a  difference  which  we  have  no  right  to 
anticipate  in  this  instance),  which  cannot  be  compromised  as  to 
any  article,  the  obvious  course  is,  to  omit  such  article  altogether, 
retaining  all  the  others;  and.  in  a  case  of  this  character,  relative  to 
brevet  pay,  which  has  occurred  during  the  present  session,  such 
has  been  the  ground  the  gentleman  himself  has  taken  in  a  confer- 
ence with  the  senate,  of  which  he  is  a  manager. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  has  professed  to  concui 
with  me  in  a  great  many  of  his  general  propositions;  and  neither 
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he  nor  any  other  gentleman  has  disagi-eed  with  me,  that  the  mere 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  provinces  is  no  cause  of 
war  with  Spain,  except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Smith),  to  whom  I  recommend,  without  intending  disrespect  to 
him,  to  confine  himself  to  the  oi)eration  of  commerce,  rather  than 
undertake  to  expoui>d  questions  of  public  law;  for  lean  assure 
the  gentleman,  that,  although  he  may  make  some  figure,  with  his 
practical  knowledge,  in  the  one  case,  he  will  not  in  the  other.  No 
man,  except  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  has  had  what  I  should 
call  the  hardihood  to  contend,  that,  on  the  ground  of  i)rinciple  and 
mere  public  law,  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  recogni/ing  anolher 
power  is  cause  of  war.  But  though  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  admitted,  that  the  recognition  would  be  no  cause  of  war, 
and  that  it  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  war  with  Spain,  we  find 
him,  shortly  after,  getting  into  a  war  with  Spain,  how,  I  do  not  see, 
and  by  some  means,  which  he  did  not  deign  to  discover  to  us, 
getting  us  into  a  war  with  England  also.  Having  satisfied  himself, 
by  this  course  of  reasoning,  the  gentleman  has  discovered,  that  the 
finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  most  favorable  condition.  On  this  part 
of  the  subject,  it  is  not  necessary  for  mc  to  say  any  thing  after 
what  the  committee  has  heard  from  the  eloquent  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Holmes),  whose  voice,  in  a  period  infinitely 
more  critical  in  our  affairs  than  the  present,  has  been  heard  with  so 
much  delight  from  the  east  in  support  of  the  rights  and  honor  of 
the  country.  He  has  clearly  shown,  that  there  is  no  parallel 
between  the  state  of  Spain  and  of  this  country  —  the  one  of  a 
country  whose  resources  are  completely  impoverished  and  ex- 
hausted ;  the  other  of  a  country  whose  resources  are  almost  un- 
touched. But,  I  would  ask  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina, 
if  he  can  conceive  that  a  state,  in  the  condition  of  Spain,  whose 
minister  of  the  treasury  admits  that  the  people  have  no  long-er  the 
means  of  paying  new  taxes  —  a  nation  with  an  immense  mass  of 
floating  debt,  and  totally  without  credit  —  cad  feel  any  anxiety  to 
engage  in  a  war  with  a  nation  like  this,  whose  situation  is.,  in  every 
possible  view,  directly  the  reverse  ?  I  ask,  if  an  annual  revenue, 
equal  only  to  five  eightlis  of  the  annual  expenditure,  exhibits  a 
financial  ability  to  enter  upon  a  new  war,  when,  too,  the  situation 
of  Spain  is  altogether  unlike  that  of  the  United  States  and  Eng- 
land, whose  credit,  resting  upon  a  solid  basis,  enables  them  to 
supply,  by  loans,  any  deficit  in  the  income? 

Notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  sentiment  which  has  been 
displayed  during  the  debate,  I  am  happy  to  find  that,  with  one 
exception,  every  member  has  done  justice  to  the  struggle  in  the 
south,  and  admitted  it  to  be  entitled  to  the  favor  of  the  best  feelings 
of  the  human  heart.  Even  my  honorable  friend  near  me  (Mr. 
Nelson)  has  made  a  speech  on  our  side,  and  we  should  not  have 
found  out,  if  he  had  not  told  us,  that  he  would   vote  against  us. 
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Although  his  speech  has  been  distinguished  by  his  accustomed 
eloquence,  I  should  be  glad  to  agree  on  a  cartel  with  the  gentlemen 
on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  to  give  them  his  speech  for  his  vote. 
The  gentleman  says  his  heart  is  with  us,  that  he  ardently  desires 
the  independence  of  the  south.  Will  he  excuse  me  for  telling  him, 
that  if  he  will  give  himself  up  to  the  honest  feelings  of  his  heart, 
he  will  have  a  much  surer  guide  than  by  trusting  to  his  head,  to 
which,  hoivever,  I  am  far  from  offering  any  disparagement? 

But.  sir,  it  seems  that  a  division  of  the  republican  party  is  about 
to  be  made  by  the  proposition.  AVho  is  to  furnish,  in  this  respect, 
the  correct  criterion  —  whose  conduct  is  to  be  the  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ?  What  has  been  the  gTcat  principle  of  the  party  to 
which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  refers,  from  the  first  existence 
of  the  government  to  the  present  day?  An  attachment  to  liberty, 
a  devotion  to  the  gi-eat  cause  of  humanity,  of  freedom,  of  self- 
government,  and  of  equal  rights.  If  there  is  to  be  a  division,  as 
the  gentleman  says  ;  if  he  is  going  to  leave  us,  who  are  following 
the  old  track,  he  may,  in  his  new  connections,  find  a  great  variety 
of  company,  which,  perhaps,  may  indemnify  him  for  the  loss  of 
his  old  friends.  What  is  the  great  principle  that  has  distinguished 
parties  in  all  ages,  and  under  all  governments  —  democrats  and 
federalists,  whigs  and  lories,  plebeians  and  patricians  ?  The  one, 
disti'ustful  of  human  nature,  appreciates  less  the  influence  of 
reason  and  of  good  dispositions,  and  appeals  more  to  physical 
force  ;  the  other  party,  confiding  in  human  nature,  relies  much 
upon  moral  power,  and  applies  to  force  as  an  auxiliary  only  to  the 
operations  of  reason.-  All  the  modifications  and  denominations 
of  political  parties  and  sects  may  be  traced  to  this  fundamental 
distinction.  It  is  that  which  separated  the  two  great  parties  in  this 
country.  If  there  is  to  be  a  division  in  the  republican  party,  I 
glory^that  I,  at  least,  am  found  among  those  who  are  anxious  for 
the  advancement  of  human  rights  and  of  human  liberty;  and  the 
honorable  gentleman  who  spoke  of  appealing  to  the  public  senti- 
ment, will  find,  when  he  does  so,  or  I  am  much  mistaken,  that 
public  sentiment  is  also  on  the  side  of  public  liberty  and  of  human 
happiness. 

But  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  told  us,  that  the 
constitution  has  wisely  confided  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  the  administration  of  the  foreign  interests  of  the 
country.  Has  the  honorable  gentleman  attempted  to  show,  though 
his  proposition  be  generally  true,  and  will  never  be  conU-overted 
by  me,  that  we  also  have  not  our  participation  in  the  administration 
of  the  fctreign  concerns  of  the  country,  when  we  are  called  upon,  in 
our  legislative  capacity,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  foreign  missions, 
or  to  regulate  commerce?  I  stated,  when  up  before,  and  I  have 
listened  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  the  argument,  that  no  part  of  the 
constitution  says  which  shall  have  the  precedence,  the  net  of  making 
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the  appropriation  for  paying  a  minister,  or  the  act  of  sending  one. 
I  have  contended,  and  now  repeat,  that  either  the  acts  of  deputing 
and  of  paying  a  minister  should  be  simuhaneous,  or,  if  either  has 
the  preference,  the  act  of  appropriating  his  pay  should  precede  the 
sending  of  a  minister.  1  challenge  gentlemen  1o  show  me  any  thing 
in  the  constitution  wdiich  directs  that  a  minister  shall  be  sent  before 
his  payment  is  provided  for.  I  repeat,  what  I  said  the  other  day. 
that,  by  sending  a  minister  abroad,  during  the  recess,  to  nations 
between  whom  and  us  no  such  relations  existed  as  to  justify 
incurring  the  expense,  the  legislative  opinion  is  forestalled,  or 
unduly  biased.  I  appeal  to  the  practice  of  the  government,  and 
refer  to  various  acts  of  congress  for  cases  of  appropriations,  without 
the  previous  deputation  of  the  agent  abroad,  and  without  the 
preliminary  of  a  message  from  the  president,  asking  for  them. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  quoted  the  act,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  certain  consulates 
in  the  iMediterranean,  and  affixing  salaries  thereto,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
president  had  subsequently  appointed  consuls,  who  had  been  receiving  their  salaries 
to  this  day.] 

From  these  it  appears  that  congress  has  constantly  pursued  the 
great  principle  of  the  theory  of  the  constitution,  for  which  I  now 
contend  —  that  each  department  of  the  government  must  act  within 
its  own  sphere,  independently,  and  on  its  own  responsibility.  It 
is  a  little  extraordinary,  indeed,  after  the  doctrine  which  was 
maintained  the  other  day,  of  a  sweeping  right  in  congress  to 
appropriate  money  to  any  object,  that  it  should  now  be  contended 
that  congress  has  no  right  to  appropriate  money  to  a  particular 
object.  The  gentleman's  (Mr.  Lowndes's)  doctrine  is  broad,  com- 
prehending every ,.case  ;  but,  when  proposed  to  be  exemplified  in 
any  specific  case,  it  does  not  apply.  My  theory  of  the  constitution, 
on  this  particular  subject,  is,  that  congress  has  the  right  of  appro- 
priating money  for  foreign  missions,  the  president  the  power  to  use 
it.  The  president  having  the  power,  I  am  willing  to  say  to  him, 
'here  is  the  money,  which  we  alone  have  aright  to  appropriate, 
which  will  enable  you  to  carry  your  power  into  effect,  if  it  seems 
expedient  to  you.'  Both  being  before  him,  the  power  and  the 
means  of  executing  it,  the  president  would  judge,-  on  his  own 
responsibility,  whether  or  not  it  was  ex]3edient  to  exercise  it.  Tn 
this  course,  each  department  of  the  government  would  act  inde- 
pendently, without  influence  from,  and  without  interference  with, 
the  other.  I  have  stated  cases,  from  the  statute-book,  to  show, 
that,  in  instances  where  no  foreign  agent  has  been  appointed,  but 
only  a  posiubility  of  their  being  appointed,  appropriations  have 
been  made  for  paying  them.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  subject 
matter  of  negotiation  (a  right  much  more  important  than  that  of 
sending  an  agent),  an  appropriation  of  money  has  preceded  the 
negotiation  of  a  treaty  —  thus,  in  the  third  volume  of    the  new 
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edition  of  the  laws,  page  twenty-seven,  a  case  of  an  appropriation 
of  twenty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  to  defray 
the  expense  of  such  treaties  as  the  president  of  the  United  States 
might  deem  proper  to  mai^e  with  certain  Indian  tribes.  An  act, 
which  has  been  lately  referred  to,  appropriating  two  millions  for 
the  purchase  of  Florida,  is  a  case  still  more  strongly  in  point,  as 
contemplating  a  treaty,  not  with  a  savage,  but  a  civilized  power. 
In  this  case  there  may  have  been,  though  I  believe  there  was  not, 
an  executive  message,  recommending  the  appropriation ;  but  I 
take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that,  in  almost  all  the  cases  J  have 
quoted,  there  was  no  previous  executive  intimation  that  the  appro- 
priation of  the  money  was  necessary  to  the  object;  but  congress 
has  taken  up  the  subject,  and  authorized  these  appropriations, 
without  any  official  call  from  the  executive  to  do  so. 

With  regard  to  the  general  condition  of  the  provinces  now  in 
revolt  against  the  parent  countiy,  I  will  not  take  up  much  of  the 
time  of  the  house.  Gentlemen  are,  however,  much  mistaken  as  to 
many  of  the  points  of  their  history,  geogi-aphy,  commerce,  and 
produce,  which  have  been  touched  upon.  Gentlemen  have 
supposed  there  would  be  from  those  countries  a  considerable 
competition  of  the  same  products  which  we  exjDort.  I  venture  to 
say,  that,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  there  can  be  no  such  competition ; 
that  the  table-lands  are  at  such  a  distance  from  the  seashore,  and 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  is  so  great,  as  to  make  the  transportation 
to  La  Vera  Cruz  too  expensive  to  be  borne,  and  the  heat  so  intense 
as  to  destroy  the  bread-stuffs  as  soon  as  they  arrive.  With  respect 
to  New  Grenada,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  entirely  mistaken. 
It  is  the  elevation  of  Mexico,  principally,  which  enables  it  to 
))roduce  bread-stuffs;  but  New  Granada,  lying  nearly  under  the 
line,  cannot  produce  them.  The  productions  of  New  Granada  for 
exportation  are,  the  precious  metals,  (of  which,  of  gold,  particularly, 
a  greater  portion  is  to  be  found  than  in  any  of  the  provinces, 
except  Mexico,)  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  some  other  articles  of  a 
similar  character.  Of  Venezuela,  the  principal  productions  are 
coffee,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  some  sugar.  Sugar  is  also  produced  in 
all  the  Guianas  —  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch.  The  interior  of  the 
provinces  of  La  Plata  may  he  productive  of  bread  stuffs,  but  thev 
are  too  remote  to  come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  India 
market,  the  voyages  to  the  United  States  generally  occupying  from 
fifty  to  sixty  days,  and  some  times  as  long  as  ninety  days.  By 
deducting  from  that  number  the  average  passage  from  the  United 
States  to  the  West  Indies,  the  length  of  the  usual  passage  between 
Buenos  Ayres  and  the  West  Indies  will  l)e  found,  and  will  show 
(hat,  in  the  supply  of  the  West  India  market  with  bread-stuffs,  the 
provinces  can  never  come  seriously  into  competition  with  us.  And 
in  regard  to  Chili,  productive  as  it  may  be,  does  the  gentleman 
from    Maryland  suppose  that  vessels   are  going  to  double  Cape 
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Horn  and  come  into  competition  with  us  in  the  West  Indies  ?  It  ia 
impossible.  But  I  feel  a  reluctance  at  pursuing  the  discussion  of 
this  part  of  the  question ;  because  I  am  sure  these  are  considerationa 
on  which  the  house  cannot  act,  being  entirely  unworthy  of  the 
subject.  We  may  as  well  stop  all  our  intercourse  with  England, 
with  France,  or  with  the  Baltic,  whose  products  are  in  many 
respects  the  same  as  ours,  as  to  act  on  the  present  occasion,  under 
the  inliuence  of  any  such  considerations.  It  is  too  selfish,  too 
mean  a  principle  for  this  body  to  act  on,  to  refuse  its  sympathy  for 
the  patriots  of  the  south,  because  some  little  advantage  of  a  com- 
mercial nature  may  be  retained  to  us  from  their  remaining  in  the 
present  condition,  which,  however,  I  totally  deny.  Three  fourths 
of  the  productions  of  the  Spanish  provinces  are  the  precious 
metals,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  residue  not  of  the  same  character 
as  the  staple  productions  of  our  soil.  But  it  seems  that  a  pamphlet 
has  recently  been  published  on  this  subject  1o  which  gentlemen 
have  referred.  Now  permit  me  to  express  a  distrust  of  all  pam- 
phlets of  this  kind,  unless  we  know  their  source.  It  may,  for 
aught  1  know,  if  not  composed  at  the  instance  of  the  Spanish 
minister,  have  been  written  by  some  merchant  who  has  a  privilege 
of  trading  to  Lima  under  royal  license ;  for  such  do  exist,  as  I  am 
informed,  and  some  of  them  procured  under  the  agency  of  a 
celebrated  person  by  the  name  of  Sarmiento,  of  whom  perhaps 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  can  give  the  house 
some  information.  To  gentlemen  thus  privileged  to  trade  with  the 
Spanish  provinces  under  royal  authority,  the  effect  of  a  recognition 
of  the  independence  of  the  provinces  would  be,  to  deprive  them 
of  that  monopoly.  The  reputed  author  of  the  pamphlet  in  ques- 
tion, if  I  understand  correctly,  is  one  who  has  been,  if  he  is  not 
now,  deeply  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  I  will  venture  to  say,  that 
many  of  his  statements  are  incorrect.  In  relation  to  the  trade  of 
Mexico,  I  happen  to  possess  the  Royal  Gazette  of  Mexico  of  1804, 
showing  ^vhat  was  the  trade  of  that  province  in  1803 ;  from  which 
it  appears  that,  without  making  allowance  for  the  trade  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  to  Acapulco,  the  imports  into  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz  were  in  that  year  twenty-two  millions  in  value,  exclusive  of 
contraband,  the  amount  of  which  was  very  considerable.  Among 
these  articles  were  many  which  the  United  States  could  supply  as 
well,  if  not  on  better  terms,  than  they  could  be  supplied  from  any 
other  quarter;  for  example,  brandy  and  spirits,  paper,  iron,  imple- 
ments for  agriculture  and  the  mines;  wax,  spices,  naval  stores,  sah 
fish,  butter,  provisions;  these  articles  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
one  seventh  part  of  the  whole  import  trade  to  Mexico.  With 
regard  to  the  independence  of  that  country,  which  gentlemen 
seemed  to  think  improbable,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  able  to  congratu- 
late the  house,  that  we  have  this  morning  intelligence  that  Mina 
yet  lives,  and  the  patriot  flag  is  still  unfurled,  and  the  cause 
VOL.  I.  52 
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intinilely  more  prosperous  than  ever.  This  intelligence  I  am  in 
hopes  will  prove  true,  notvidthstanding  the  particular  accounts  of 
his  death,  which,  there  is  so  much  of  fabrication  and  falsehood  in 
tlic  Spanish  practice,  are  not  entitled  to  credit,  unless  corroborated 
by  other  information.  Articles  are  manufactured  in  one  province 
to  produce  effect  on  ether  provinces,  and  in  this  country ;  and  1  am, 
therefore,  disposed  to  think,  that  the  details  respecting  the  capture 
and  execution  of  Mina,  are  loo  minute  to  be  true,  and  were  made 
np  to  produce  an  effect  here. 

With  regard  to  the  general  value  of  the  trade  of  a  country,  it  is 
to  be  determined  by  the  quantum  of  its  population,  and  its 
character,  its  prorluctions,  and  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
territory;  and,  applying  these  criteria  to  Spanish  America,  no  nation 
offers  higher  inducements  to  commercial  enterprise.  Washed  on 
the  one  side  by  the  Pacific,  on  the  other  by  the  south  Atlantic; 
standing  between  Africa  and  Europe  on  the  one  hand,  and  Asia 
on  the  other;  lying  along  side  of  the  United  States;  her  commerce 
must,  when  free  from  the  restraints  of  despotism,  be  immensely 
important ;  particularly  when  it  is  recollected  how  great  a  proportion 
of  the  precious  metals  it  produces ;  for  that  nation  which  can 
command  the  precious  metals,  may  be  said  to  command  almost  the 
resources  of  the  world.  For  one  moment,  imagine  the  mines  of 
the  south  locked  up  from  Great  Britain  for  two  years,  wdiat  would 
be  the  effect  on  her  paper  system?  Bankruptcy,  explosion, 
revolution.  Even  if  the  supply  which  we  get  abroad  of  the 
preciovis  metals  was  cut  off  for  any  length  of  time,  I  ask  if  the 
effect  on  our  paper  system  would  not  be,  not  perhaps  equally  as 
fatal  as  to  England,  yet  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  could 
befall  this  country.  The  revenue  of  Spain,  in  Mexico  alone,  was, 
in  1S09,  twenty  millions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  other  provinces  in 
about  the  same  proportion,  taking  into  view  their  population, 
independent  of  the  immense  contributions  annually  paid  to  the 
clergy.  When  you  look  at  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  the 
extent  of  its  population,  recollecting  that  it  is  double  our  own  ;  that 
its  consumption  of  foreign  articles,  under  a  free  commerce  would 
be  proportionably  great ;  that  it  yields  a  large  revenue  under  the 
most  abominable  system,  under  which  nearly  three  fourths  of  the 
population  are  unclad,  and  almost  naked  as  from  the  hands  of 
nature,  because  absolutely  deprived  of  the  means  of  clothing 
themselves,  what  may  not  be  the  condition  of  this  country,  under 
the  operation  of  a  different  system,  which  would  let  industry 
develope  its  resources  in  all  possible  forms?  Such  a  neighbor 
cannot  but  be  a  valuable  acquisition  in  a  commercial  point  of  view 

Gentlemen  have  denied  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
independence  of  Buenos  Ayres  at  as  early  a  date  as  I  have 
assigned  to  it.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  well 
informed  on  the  subject,    has   not,  I   think,    exhibited    his   usual 
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candor  on  this  part  of  it.  When  the  gentleman  talked  of  the 
upper  provinces  being  out  of  the  possession  of  the  patriots  as  late 
as  1815,  he  ought  to  have  gone  back  and  told  the  house  what  was 
the  actual  state  of  the  fact,  with  which  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is 
ver}  well  acquainted.  In  ISll,  ihe  government  of  Buenos  Ayres 
had  been  in  possession  of  every  foot  of  the  territory  of  the  vice- 
royalty.  The  war  has  been  raging  from  1811  to  1814  in  those 
interior  provinces,  bordering  on  Lima,  which  have  been  as  often 
as  three  times  conquered  by  the  enemy,  and  as  often  recovered, 
and  from  which  the  enemy  is  now  finally  expelled.  Is  this  at  all 
remarkable  during  the  progxess  of  such  a  revolution  ?  During  the 
different  periods  of  our  war  of  independence,  the  British  had 
possession  of  different  parts  of  our  country ;  as  late  as  1780,  the 
whole  of  the  southern  states  were  in  their  possession ;  and  at  an 
earlier  date  they  had  possession  of  the  great  northern  capitals. 
There  is,  in  regard  to  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distinguishing  trait,  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  history  of  our  revolution.  That  is,  that  from 
1810  to  the  present  day,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  La  Plata  has 
been  invariably  in  the  possession  of  the  patriot  government.  Gen- 
tlemen must  admit  that  when,  in  1814,  she  captured  at  Monte- 
video an  army  as  large  as  Burgoyne's  captured  at  Saratoga,  they 
were  then  in  possession  of  independence.  If  they  have  been  since 
1810  in  the  enjoyment  of  self-government,  it  is,  indeed,  not  very 
material  under  what  name  or  under  wdiat  form.  The  fact  of  their 
independence  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  established.  In  reply 
to  the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  derived 
from  his  having  been  unable  to  find  out  the  number  of  the 
provinces,  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that,  thirty-six  years 
ago,  the  vice-royalty  had  been  a  captain-generalship  ;  that  it  ex- 
tended then  only  to  Tucuman,  whilst  of  late  and  at  present  the 
government  extends  to  Desaguedera,  in  about  the  sixteenth  degree 
of  south  latitude.  There  are  other  reasons  why  there  is  some 
confusion  in  the  number  of  the  provinces,  as  stated  by  different 
writers ;  there  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  territorial  division  of  the 
country;  then  a  judicial;  and  next  a  military  division;  and  the 
provinces  have  been  stated  at  ten,  thirteen,  or  twenty,  according 
to  the  denominations  used.  This,  however,  with  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  I  regard  as  a  fact  of  no  sort  of  consequence. 
I  will  pass  over  the  report  lately  made  to  the  house  by  the  de- 
partment of  state,  respecting  the  state  of  South  America,  with  only 
one  remark — that  it  appears  to  me  to  exhibit  evidence  of  an  adroit 
and  experienced  diplomatist,  negotiating,  or  rather  conferring  on  a 
subject  with  a  young  and  inexperienced  minister,  from  a  young 
and  inexperienced  republic.  From  the  manner  in  which  this 
report  was  communicated,  after  a  call  for  information  so  long 
made,  and  after  a  lapse  of  tvvo  months  from  the  last  date  in  the 
correspondence   on   the  subject,   I  was  mortified    al   hearing   the 
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report  read.  Why  talk  of  the  mode  of  recognition  ?  "Why  make 
objections  to  the  form  of  the  commission  ?  If  the  minister  has  not  a 
formal  power,  why  not  tell  him  to  send  back  for  one  ?  Why  ask 
of  him  to  enumerate  the  particular  states  whose  independence  he 
wished  acknowledged?  Suppose  the  French  minister  had  asked 
of  Franklin  what  number  of  states  he  represented  ?  Thirteen,  if 
you  please,  Franklin  would  have  replied.  But  Mr.  Franklin,  will 
you  tell  me  if  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  is  in  possession  of  the 
British,  be  one  of  them?  What  would  Dr.  Franklin  have  said? 
It  would  have  comported  better  with  the  frankness  of  the  American 
character,  and  of  American  diplomacy,  if  the  secretary,  avoiding 
cavils  about  the  form  of  the  commission,  had  said  to  the  minister 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  '  at  the  present  moment  we  do  not  intend  to 
recognise  you,  or  to  receive  or  to  send  a  minister  to  you.' 

But  among  the  charges  which  gentlemen  have  industriously 
brought  together,  the  house  has  been  told  of  factions  prevailing  in 
Buenos  Ayres.  Do  not  factions  exist  every  where  ?  Are  they  not 
to  be  found  in  the  best  regulated  and  most  firmly  established 
governments  ?  Respecting  the  Carreras,  public  information  is 
abused ;  they  were  supposed  to  have  had  improper  views,  designs 
hostile  to  the  existing  government,  and  it  became  necessary  to 
deprive  them  of  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  And  what  is  the 
fact  respecting  the  alleged  arrest  of  American  citizens  ?  Buenos 
Ayres  has  been  organizing  an  army  to  attack  Chili.  Carrera 
arrives  at  the  river  La  Plata  with  some  North  Americans  ;  he  had 
before  defeated  the  revolution  in  Chili,  by  withholding  his  coopera- 
tion ;  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  therefore  said  to  him,  we 
do  not  want  your  resources;  our  own  army  is  operating;  if  you 
carry  yours  there,  it  may  produce  dissension,  and  cause  the  loss  of 
liberty ;  you  shall  not  go.  On  his  opposing  this  course,  what 
was  done  which  has  called  forth  the  syi  ipathy  of  gentlemen  ?  He 
and  those  who  attended  him  from  this  country  were  put  in  con- 
finement, but  only  long  enough  to  permit  the  operations  of  the 
Buenos  Ayrean  army  to  go  on ;  they  were  then  permitted  to  go, 
or  made  their  escape  to  Montevideo,  and  afterwards  where  they 
pleased.  With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  that  government,  I  would 
only  recall  the  attention  of  gentlemen  to  the  orders  which  have 
lately  emanated  from  it,  for  the  regulation  of  privateers,  which  has 
displayed  a  solicitude  to  guard  against  irregularity,  and  to  respect 
the  rights  of  neutrals,  not  inferior  to  that  ever  shown  by  any  gov- 
ernment, which  has  on  any  occasion  attempted  to  regulate  this 
licentious  mode  of  warfare. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Georgia  commenced  his  remarks 
the  other  day  by  an  animadversion  which  he  might  well  have 
spared,  when  he  told  us,  that  even  the  prayers  of  the  chaplain  of 
this  house  had  been  oflfered  up  in  behalf  of  the  patriots.  And  was 
it  reprehensible,  that   an  American  chaplain,  whose   cheeks    are 
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furrowed  by  age,  and  his  head  as  white  as  snow,  who  has  a 
thousand  times,  during  our  own  revolution,  implored  the  sniiles  of 
heaven  on  our  exertions,  should  indulge  in  the  pious  and  patri- 
otic feelings  flowing  from  his  recollections  of  our  own  revolution? 
Ought  he  to  be  subject  to  animadversion  for  so  doing,  in  a  place 
where  he  cannot  be  heard?  Ought  he  to  be  subject  to  animad- 
version for  soliciting  the  favor  of  heaven  on  the  same  cause  as  that 
in  which  we  fought. the  good  fight,  and  conquered  our  indej:)(!n- 
dence  ?     I  trust  not. 

But  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  it  appears,  can  see  no  parallel 
between  our  revolution  and  that  of  the  Spanish  provinces.  Their 
revolution,  in  its  commencement,  did  not  aim  at  complete  inde- 
pendence, neither  did  ours.  Such  is  the  loyalty  of  the  Creole 
character,  that,  although  groaning  under  three  hundred  years  of 
tyranny  and  oppression,  they  have  been  unwilling  to  cast  off  their 
allegiance  1o  that  throne,  which  has  been  the  throne  of  their  ances- 
tors. But,  looking  forward  to  a  redress  of  wrongs,  rather  than  a 
change  of  government,  they  gradually,  and  perhaps  at  first  unin- 
tentionally, entered  into  a  revolution.  I  have  it  from  those  who 
have  been  actively  engaged  in  our  revolution,  from  that  venerable 
man  (chancellor  Wythe),  whose  memory  I  shall  ever  cherish  with 
filial  regard,  that,  a  very  short  time  before  our  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  got  a  majority 
of  congress  to  declare  it.  Look  at  the  language  of  our  petitions 
of  that  day,  carrying  our  loyalty  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and 
avowing  our  anxiety  \0  remain  under  the  crown  of  our  ancestors; 
independence  was  then  not  even  remotely  suggested  as  our  object. 

The  present  state  of  facts,  and  not  what  has  passed  and  gone  in 
South  America,  must  be  consulted.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
patriots  of  the  south  are  fighting  for  liberty  and  independence;  for 
precisely  what  we  fought.  But  their  revolution,  the  gentleman 
told  the  house,  was  stained  by  scenes  which  had  not  occurred  in 
ours.  If  so,  it  was  because  execrable  outrages  had  been  committed 
upon  them  by  troops  of  the  mother  country,  which  were  not  upon 
us.  Can  it  be  believed,  if  the  slaves  had  been  let  loose  upon  us  in 
the  south,  as  they  have  been  let  loose  in  Venezuela;  if  quarters 
had  been  refused  ;  capitulations  violated  ;  that  general  Washing- 
ton, at  the  head  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  would  not 
have  resorted  to  retribution?  Retaliation  is  sometimes  mercy, 
mercy  to  both  parties.  The  only  means  by  which  the  coward  soul 
that  indulges  in  such  enormities  can  be  reached,  is  to  show  io  him 
that  they  will  be  visited  by  severe  but  just  retribution.  There  are 
traits  in  the  history  of  this  revolution,  which  show  what  deep  .root 
liberty  has  taken  in  South  America.  I  will  state  an  instance.  The 
only  hope  of  a  wealthy  and  reputable  family  was  charged,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  force,  with  the  care  of  the  magazine  of  the  army. 
He  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  defend  it.     '  Go,'  said  he  to  hig 
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companions  in  arms,  '  I  alone  am  sufficient  for  its  defence.'  The 
assailants  approached  ;  he  applied  a  match  and  blew  up  the  maga- 
zine, with  himself,  scattering  death  and  destruction  on  his  enemy. 
There  is  another  instance  of  the  intrepidity  of  a  female  of  the 
patriot  party.  A  lad}^  in  New  Granada  had  given  information  to 
the  patriot  forces,  of  plans  and  instructions  by  which  the  capitol 
might  be  invaded.  She  was  put  upon  the  rack  to  divulge  her 
ai  :<(;omplice5.  She  bore  the  torture  with  the  greatest  fortitude,  and 
died  exclaimmg,  '  you  shall  not  hear  it  from  my  mouth ;  I  will 
die,  and  may  those  live  who  can  free  my  country.' 

But  the  house  has  been  asked,  and  asked  with  a  triumph  worthy 
of  a  better  cause,  why  recognise  this  republic  ?  Where  is  the 
use  of  it?  And  is  it  possible  that  gentlemen  can  see  no  use  in 
recognising  this  republic  ?  For  what  did  this  republic  fight?  To 
be  admitted  into  the  family  of  nations.  Tell  the  nations  of  the 
world,  says  Puoyrredon,  in  his  speech,  that  we  already  belong  to 
thoir  illustrious  rank.  What  would  be  the  powerful  consequences 
of  a  recognition  of  their  claim  ?  I  ask  my  honorable  friend  before 
me  (general  Bloomfield),  the  highest  sanction  of  whose  judgment 
in  favor  of  my  proposition,  I  fondly  anticipate,  Avith  what  anxious 
solicitude,  during  our  revolution,  he  and  his  glorious  compatriots 
turned  their  eyes  to  Europe  and  asked  to  be  recognised,  1  ask 
him,  the  patriot  of  '76,  how  the  heart  rebounded  with  joy,  on  the 
information  that  France  had  recognised  us.  The  moral  influence 
of  such  a  recognition,  on  the  patriot  of  the  south,  will  be  irresistible. 
He  will  derive  assurance  from  it,  of  his  not  having  fought  in  vain. 
In  the  constitution  of  our  natures  there  is  a  point,  to  which  adversity 
may  pursue  us,  without  perhaps  any  worse  effect  than  that  of 
exciting  new  energy  to  meet  it  Having  reached  that  point,  if  no 
gleam  of  comfort  breaks  through  the  gloom,  we  sink  beneath  the 
pressure,  yielding  reluctant!}^  to  our  fate,  and  in  ho])eless  despair 
lose  all  stimulus  to  exertion.  And  is  there  not  reason  to  fear  such 
a  fate  to  the  patriots  of  La  Plata?  Already  enjoying  independence 
for  eight  years,  their  ministers  are  yet  spurned  from  the  courts  of 
Europe,  and  rejected  by  the  government  of  a  sister  republic. 
Contrast  this  conduct  of  ours  with  our  conduct  in  other  respects. 
No  matter  whence  the  minister  comes,  be  it  from  a  despotic  power, 
we  receive  him ;  and  even  now,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Smith)  would  have  us  send  a  minister  to  Constanlinoplc,  to 
beg  a  passage  through  the  Dardanelles  to  the  Black  Sea,  that,  I 
suppose,  we  might  get  some  hemp  and  bread-stuffs  there,  of  which 
we  ourselves  produce  none ;  he,  who  can  see  no  advantage  to  the 
country  from  opening  to  its  commerce  the  measureless  resources 
of  South  America,  would  send  a  minister  to  Constantinople  for  a 
little  trade.  Nay,  I  have  seen  a  project  in  the  newspapers,  and  1 
should  not  be  surprised,  after  what  we  have  already  seen,  at  its 
being  carried  into  effect,  for  sending  a  minister  to  the  porte.     Yes, 
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sir,  from  C'cmstantinople,  or  from  the  Brazils ;  from  Turk  or 
christian  ;  ftum  black  or  white ;  from  the  dey  of  Algiers  or  the 
bey  of  Tunis  ;  from  the  devil  himself,  if  he  wore  a  crown,  we 
should  receive  a  minister.  We  even  paid  the  expenses  of  the 
minister  of  his  sublime  highness,  the  bey  of  Tunis,  and  thought 
ourselves  highly  honored  by  his  visit.  But,  let  the  minister  come 
from  a  poor  republic,  like  that  of  La  Plata,  and  we  turn  our  back 
on  him.  The  brilliant  costumes  of  the  ministers  of  the  royal 
governments  arc  seen  glistening  in  the  circles  of  our  drawing- 
rooms,  and  their  splendid  equipages  rolling  through  the  avenues 
of  the  metropolis  ;  but  the  unaccredited  minister  of  the  republic,  if 
he  visit  our  president  or  secretary  of  state  at  all,  must  do  it  incog-- 
nito.  lest  the  eye  of  don  Onis  should  be  oflended  by  so  unseemly 
u  sight  I  I  hope  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  who  is  so 
capable  of  estimating  the  effect  of  moral  causes,  will  see  some  use 
in  recognising  the  independence  of  La  Plata.  I  appeal  to  the 
powerful  effect  of  moral  causes,  manifested  in  the  case  of  the 
French  revolution,  when,  by  their  influence,  that  nation  swept  from 
about  her  the  armies  of  the  combined  powers,  by  which  she  was 
environed,  and  rose  up,  the  colossal  power  of  Europe.  There  is 
an  example  of  the  effect  of  moral  power.  All  the  patriots  ask,  all 
they  want  at  our  hands,  is,  to  be  recognised  as,  what  they  have 
been  for  the  last  eight  years,  an  independent  power. 

But,  it  seems,  we  dare  not  do  this,  lest  we  tread  on  sacred 
ground;  and  an  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smyth), 
who,  when  he  has  been  a  little  longer  in  this  house,  will  learn  to 
respect  its  powers,  calls  it  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  this  house. 
Has  the  gentleman  weighed  the  terms  which  he  employed?  If  I 
mistake  not,  the  gentleman,  in  the  debate  respecting  the  power  to 
make  internal  improvements,  called  that  too  an  usiu'pation  on  the 
part  of  this  house.  That  power,  too,  however,  he  admitted  to 
belong  to  the  executive,  and  traced  it  to  an  imperial  source, 
informing  us  that  Caesar  or  somebody  else,  had  exercised  it.  Sir, 
the  gentleman  has  mistaken  his  position  here  ;  he  is  a  military 
chieftain,  and  an  admirable  defender  of  executive  authority,  but  he 
has  yet  to  learn  his  horn-book  as  to  the  powers  of  this  branch  of 
the  legislature.  Usurpation  is  an'ogating  to  yourself  authority 
which  is  vested  elsewhere.  But  what  is  it  that  I  propose,  to  which 
this  term  has  been  applied?  To  appropriate  money  to  pay  a 
foreign  minister  his  outfit  and  a  year's  salary.  If  that  be  an 
usurpation,  we  have  been  usurping  power  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government,  to  the  present  time.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  of  ways  and  means  has  never  reported  an  appropria- 
tion bill  without  some  instance  of  this  usurpation. 

There  are  three  modes  under  our  constitution,  in  which  a  nation 
may  be  recognised ;  by  the  executive  receiving  a  minister ; 
secondly,   by  its   sending   one  thither;    and,   thirdly,   this   house 
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unquestionabl}f  nas  the  right  to  recognise,  in  the  exercise  of  the 
constitutional  power  of  congress  to  regulate  foreign  commerce. 
To  receive  a  minister  from  a  foreign  power,  is  an  admission  that 
the  party  sending  him  is  «overeign  and  independent.  So  the 
sending  a  minister,  as  ministers  are  never  sent  but  to  sovereign 
powers,  is  a  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  power  to 
whom  the  minister  is  sent.  Now,  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  woald  prefer  the  expression  of  our  opinion  by  a 
resolution,  independent  of  the  appropriation  bill.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  vote  for  it  in  that  shape,  I  will  readily  gratify  him ;  all 
that  I  want  to  do  is,  to  convey  to  the  president  an  expression  of 
our  willingness,  that  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  should  be 
recognised.  Whether  it  shall  be  done  by  receiving  a  minister  or 
sending  one,  is  quite  immaterial.  It  is  urged,  that  there  inay  be  an 
impropriety  in  sending  a  minister,  not  being  certain,  after  what  has 
passed,  that  he  will  be  received  ;  but  that  is  one  of  the  questions 
submitted  to  the  direction  of  the  executive,  which  he  will  determine, 
upon  a  view  of  all  the  circumstances ;  and  who,  of  course,  will 
previously  have  an  understanding,  that  our  minister  will  be  duly 
respected.  If  gentlemen  desire  to  imow  what  a  minister  from  us? 
is  to  do,  I  would  have  him  congratulate  the  republic  on  the 
establishment  of  free  government  and  on  their  liberation  from  the 
ancient  dynasty  of  Spain  ;  assure  it  of  the  interest  we  feel  in  its 
welfare,  and  of  our  readiness  to  concur  in  any  arrangement  which 
may  be  advantageous  to  our  mutual  interest.  Have  we  not  a 
minister  at  the  Brazils,  a  nation  lying  along  side  of  the  provinces 
of  La  Plata;  and,  considering  the  number  of  slaves  in  it,  by  no 
means  so  formidable  as  the  latter,  and  about  equi-dislant  from  us. 
In  reference  to  the  strength  of  the  two  powers,  that  of  La  Plata 
is  much  stronger,  and  the  government  of  Brazil,  trembling  under 
the  apprehension  of  the  effect  of  the  arms  of  La  Plata,  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  power  to  recognise  its  independence,  having 
entered  into  a  military  convention  with  the  republic,  by  which 
each  power  guaranties  the  possessions  of  the  other.  And  we  have 
exchanged  ministers  with  the  Brazils.  The  one,  however,  is  a 
Idng'dom,  the  other  a  republic ;  and  if  any  gentleman  can  assign 
any  other  better  reason  why  a  minister  should  be  sent  to  one  and 
not  lo  the  other  of  these  powers,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  it  disclosed, 
for  1  have  not  been  able  myself  to  discover  it. 

A  gentleman  yesterday  told  the  house  that  the  news  from  Buenos 
Ayres  was  unfavorable.  Take  it  altogether,  I  believe  it  is  not. 
But  I  put  but  little  trust  in  such  accounts.  .In  our  revolution, 
incredulity  of  reports  and  newspaper  stories,  propagated  by  the 
enemy,  was  so  strengthened  by  experience,  that  at  last,  nothing 
was  believed  which  was  not  attested  by  the  signature  of  '  Charles 
Thomson.'  I  am  somewhat  similarly  situated ;  I  cannot  believe 
these   reports ;   I  wish  to  see  '  Charles    Thomson '  before  T  give 
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fnll  credit  to  them.  The  vessel  which  has  arrived  at  Bahimore  — 
and,  by  the  way,  by  its  valuable  cargo  of  specie,  hides,  and  tallow, 
gives  evidence  of  a  commerce  worth  pursuing — brought  some 
rumor  of  a  diiierence  between  Artigas  and  "the  authorities  of 
Buenos  Ayres.  With  respect  to  the  Banda  Oriental,  which  is 
said  to  be  occupied  by  Artigas,  it  constitutes  but  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  United  Provinces  of  La  Plata;  and  it 
can  be  no  more  objection  to  recognising  the  nation,  because  that 
province  is  not  included  within  its  power,  than  it  could  have  been 
to  our  recognition,  because  several  states  held  out  against  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  Before  I  attach  any  confidence  to  a 
letter  not  signed  '  Charles  Thomson,'  I  must  know  who  the  man 
is  who  writes  it,  what  are  his  sources  of  information,  his  character 
for  veracity,  and  so  forth,  and  of  all  those  particulars,  we  are 
deprived  of  the  information,  in  the  case  of  the  recent  intelligence 
in  the  Baltimore  papers,  as  extracted  from  private  letters. 

But  we  are  charged,  on  the  present  occasion,  with  treading  on 
sacred  ground.  Let  me  suppose,  what  I  do  not  believe  to  be  the 
case,  that  the  president  has  expressed  an  opinion  one  way  and  we 
another.  At  so  early  a  period  of  our  government,  because  a 
particular  individual  fills  the  presidential  chair — an  individual 
whom  I  highly  respect,  more  perhaps  than  some  of  those  who 
would  be  considered  his  exclusive  friends  —  is  the  odious  doctrine  to 
be  preached  here,  that  the  chief  magistrate  can  do  no  wrong?  Is 
the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  are  the 
principles  of  the  Stuarts,  to  be  revived  in  this  free  government? 
Is  an  opinion  to  be  suppressed  and  scouted,  because  it  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  opinion  of  the  president?  Sir,  as  long  as  I  have  a 
seat  on  this  floor,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  exert  the  independence 
which  belongs  to  the  representative  character ;  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  express  my  opinions,  coincident  or  not  with  those  of  the  execu- 
tive. But  I  can  show  that  this  cry  has  been  raised  on  the  present 
occasion  without  reason.  Suppose  a  case  —  that  the  president  had 
sent  a  minister  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  this  house  had  been  called 
on  to  make  an  appropriation  for  the  payment  of  his  salary.  I  ask 
of  gentlemen,  whether  in  that  case  they  would  not  have  voted  an 
appropriation  ?  And  has  not  the  house  a  right  to  deliberate  on  the 
propriety  of  doing  so,  as  well  before,  as  after  a  minister  is  rent? 
Will  gentlemen  please  to  point  out  the  difference?  I  contend  that 
wc  are  the  true  friends  of  the  executive;  and  that  the  title  does  not 
belong  to  those  who  have  taken  it.  We  wish  to  extend  his 
influence,  and  give  him  patronage  ;  to  give  him  means,  as  ke  has 
now  the  power,  to  send  another  minister  abroad.  But,  apart  from 
this  view  of  the  question,  as  regards  the  executive  power,  this 
house  has  the  incontestable  right  to  recognise  a  foreign  nation  in 
the  exercise  of  its  power,  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations. 
Suppose,  for  example  we  pass  an  act  to  regulate  trade  between 
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the  United  States  and  Buenos  Ayres,  the  existence  of  the  nation 
would  be  thereby  recognised,  as  we  could  not  regulate  trade  with 
a  nation  which  does  not  exist. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Smith)  and  the  gentler-iau 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Smyth),  the  great  champions  of  executive 
power,  and  the  opponent  of  legislative  authority,  have  contended 
ihat  recognition  would  be  cause  of  war.  These  gentlemen  arc 
reduced  to  this  dilemma.  If  it  is  cause  of  war,  the  executive 
ought  not  to  have  the  right  to  produce  a  war  upon  the  country, 
without  consulting  congi-ess.  If  it  is  no  cause  of  war,  it  is  an  act 
which  there  is  no  danger  in  performing.  There  is  very  little  differ- 
ence in  principle,  between  vesting  the  executive  with  the  power  of 
declaring  war,  or  with  the  power  of  necessarily  leading  the  country 
into  war,  without  consulting  the  authority  to  whom  the  power  of 
making  war  is  confided.  But  I  deny  that  it  is  cause  of  war;  but 
if  it  is,  the  sense  of  congress  ought  certainly  in  some  way  or  other 
to  be  taken  on  it,  before  that  step  is  taken.  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  statesmen  in  the  country  have  taken  the 
view  of  this  subject,  that  the  power  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  any  nation  does  not  belong  to  the  president ;  that  it  is  a  power 
too  momentous  and  consequential  in  its  character,  to  belong  to  the 
executive.  My  own  opinion,  I  confess,  is  diflerent,  believing  the 
power  to  belong  to  either  the  president  or  congress,  and  that  it 
may,  as  most  convenient,  be  exercised  by  either.  If  aid  is  to  be 
given,  to  afford  which  will  be  cause  of  war,  however,  congress 
alone  can  give  it. 

This  house,  then,  has  the  power  to  act  on  the  subject,  even  though 
the  president  has  expressed  an  opinion,  which  he  has  not,  further 
than,  as  appears  by  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  state,  to  decide 
that  in  January  last,  it  w^ould  not  be  proper  to  recognise  them. 
But  the  president  stands  pledged  to  recognise  the  republic,  if  on 
the  return  of  the  commissioners  whom  he  has  deputed,  they  shall 
make  report  favorable  to  the  stability  of  the  government.  Suppose 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations  had  reported  a 
provision  for  an  appropriation  of  that  description  which  I  propose, 
should  we  not  all  have  voted  for  it?  And  can  any  gentleman  be 
so  pliant,  as,  on  the  mere  ground  of  an  executive  recommendation, 
to  vote  an  appropriation  without  exercising  his  own  faculties  on 
the  question ;  and  yet,  when  there  is  no  such  suggestion,  will  not 
even  so  far  act  for  himself  as  to  determine  whether  a  i-epublic  is  so 
independent  that  we  may  fairly  take  the  step  of  recognition  of  it? 
I  hope  that  no  such  submission  to  the  executive  pleasure  will 
characterize  this  house. 

One  more  remark,  and  I  have  done.  One  gentleman  told  the 
house  that  the  population  of  the  Spanish  provinces  is  eighteen 
millions ;  that  we,  with  a  population  of  two  millions  only,  have 
conquered  our  independence;   and  that,  if  the  southern  provinces 
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willed  it,  they  must  be  free.  This  population,  I  have  already 
stated,  consists  of  distinct  nations,  having  but  little,  if  any,  inter- 
course, the  largest  of  which  is  Mexico ;  and  they  are  so  separated 
by  immense  distances,  that  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  any 
cooperation  between  them.  Besides,  they  have  difficulties  to 
encounter  which  we  had  not.  They  have  a  noblesse ;  they  are 
divided  into  jealous  castes,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  Indians;  to 
which  adding  the  great  influence  of  the  clergy,  and  it  will  be 
seen  how  widely  different  the  circumstances  of  Spanish  America 
are,  from  those  under  which  the  revolution  in  this  country  was 
brought  to  a  successful  termination.  I  have  already  shown  how 
deep-rooted  is  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  that  country.  I  have  instanced 
the  little  island  of  Margarita,  against  which  the  whole  force  of 
Spain  has  been  in  vain  directed;  containing  a  population  of  only 
sixteen  thousand  souls,  but  where  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  is 
a  Grecian  soldier,  in  defence  of  freedom.  For  many  years  the 
spirit  of  freedom  has  been  struggling  in  Venezuela,  and  Spain 
has  been  unable  to  conquer  it.  Morillo,  in  an  official  despatch, 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  marine  of  his  own  country,  avows 
that  Angostura  and  all  Guayana  are  in  possession  of  the  patriots, 
as  well  as  all  that  country  from  which  supplies  can  be  drawn. 
According  to  the  last  accounts,  Bolivar  and  other  patriot  comman- 
ders, are  concentrating  their  forces,  and  are  within  one  day's  march 
of  Morillo;  and  if  they  do  not  forsake  the  Fabian  policy,  which  is 
the  true  course  for  them,  the  result  will  be,  that  even  the  weakest 
of  the  whole  of  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America,  will  establish 
their  independence,  and  secure  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  aad 
blessings,  which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  17,  1S19. 


[The  Seminoles  were  a  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  Florida,  and  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country.  During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
from  1812  to  1S15,  the  Seminoles  and  Creek  Indians  made  attacks  upon  our  frontier 
settlements  in  the  southwest,  and  in  consequence,  general  Andrew  Jackson,  then 
a  major-general  of  militia  in  Tennessee,  was  sent  agninst  them,  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  force,  by  which,  after  a  sangainary  contest,  the  Indians  were  subdued, 
and  a  treaty  concluded  with  the  Creek  nation,  in  1S14.  After  the  peace  of  1815, 
the  Seminoles,  being  sheltered  in  Florida,  at  that  time  a  Spanish  province,  made 
frequent  depredations  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  In  December,  1817,  the 
department  of  war  ordered  general  Jackson,  who  in  1S14  was  appointed  a  major- 
general  in  the  United  States  army,  to  assume  the  command  of  the  forces  in  the 
southwest,  and  march  against  the  Indians  ;  also  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  to 
terminate  a  conflict  which  has  since  been  called  '  the  Seminole  war.'  In  the  early 
part  of  1818,  general  Jackson  took  command  of  an  army  of  regulars,  militia, 'and 
friendly  Creeks,  and  pursued  the  Seminoles  into  Florida,  destroying  their  towns,  and 
killing  and  capturing  many  Indians  and  run-a-way  negroes.  He  also  took  possession 
of  the  Spanish  fortresses  of  St.  Marks,  Pensacola,  and  the  Barancas.  during  a  period 
of  peace  between  Spain  and  the  United  States.  Two  Indian  traders,  Arbuthnot,  a 
Scotchman,  and  Ambrister,  an  Englishman,  were  taken  prisoners,  (being  found 
among  the  Indians  and  Spaniards,)  tried  by  a  court  martial,  and  executed  by  order  of 
general  .Jackson.  Two  Indian  chiefs,  who  were  captured,  were  also  put  to  death  by 
his  order,  and  sundry  other  cruel  and  high-handed  acts  committed,  to  which  the 
attention  of  congress  was  called,  at  the  session  of  ISIS- 19. 

The  subject  having  been  referred  to  the  committee  on  military  affairs,  that  committee 
brought  in  a  report,  concluding  with  the  following  resolution  :  '  Resolved,  that  the 
house  of  rejiresentatives  disapproves  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of 
Alexander  Arbuthnot  and  Robert  C.  Ambrister.'  To  this  resolution,  Mr.  Cobb,  of 
Georgia,  moved  to  add  others,  disapproving  of  the  execution  of  Indian  captives,  and 
declaring  that  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  contrary  to  the  constitution,  and 
so  forth.  The  discussion  on  these  resolutions  caused  one  of  the  most  exciting  and 
interesting  debates  ever  known  in  congress.  Thirty-one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  house  participated  in  the  debate,  which  was  opened  on  the  eighteenth 
of  January,  in  committee  ol'  the  whole,  and  concluded  on  the  tenth  of  February, 
when  the  question  on  the  resolutions  was  taken,  and  decided  in  the  negative,  by 
majorities  varying  from  thirty  to  forty-six,  in  a  house  of  one  hundred  and  seventy 
members  present.  General  Jackson,  besides  his  own  popularity,  as  the  victor  of  New 
Orleans,  had  the  advantage  of  being  sustained  by  the  influence  and  power  of  Mr. 
Monroe's  adm.inistration,  the  president  being  considered  as  implicated  wdth  him  in 
some  of  his  transactions  in  Florida,  by  having  sanctioned  the  same.  Among  those 
who  coincided  with  Mr.  Clay,  in  condemning  these  proceedings,  were  Messrs.  Cobb, 
of  Georgia,  Storrs,  of  New  York,  Colston,  J.  Johnson,  T.  M.  Nelson,  and  Mercer,  of 
Virginia,  Hopkinson.  of  Pennsylvania,  Williams,  of  Connecticut,  Harrison,  of  Ohio, 
Tyler,  of  Virginia,  (the  tvv'o  latter  since  presidents  of  the  United  States,)  Lowndes,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Reed,  of  Maryland  ;  while,  on  the  other  side,  Messrs.  Holmes,  of 
Massachusetts,  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  P.  P.  Barbour,  and  Floyd,  of  Virginia. 
Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  R.  M.  Johnson,  of  Kentucky,  and  others,  made  able 
speeches  in  support  of  the  administration,  and  general  Jackson's  military  course  in 
this  campaign. 

Mr.  Clay  twice  addressed  the  committee  of  the  whole  on  the  subject ;  the  first 
speech  only,  is  reported  at  length,  as  follows.] 
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Mr.  Chairman  : 

In  rising  to  address  you,  sir,  on  the  very  interesting  subject  which 
now  engages  the  attention  of  congress,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
that  all  inferences  drawn  from  the  course  which  it  will  be  my 
painful  duty  lo  take  in  this  discussion,  of  unfrieiKllinc^^^s  either  to 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  country,  or  to  the  illnstrious  military 
chieftain  whose  ojjerations  are  under  investigation,  will  be  wholly 
unfounded.  Towards  that  distinguished  captain,  who  shed  so 
much  glory  on  our  country,  whose  renown  constitulcs  so  greeit  a 
portion  of  its  moral  property,  I  never  had,  I  never  can  have,  any 
other  feehngs  than  those  of  the  most  profound  respect,  and  of  the 
utmost  kindness.  With  him  my  acquaintance  is  very  limited,  but, 
so  far  as  it  has  extended,  it  has  been  of  the  most  amicable  kind. 
I  know  the  motives  which  have  been,  and  which  will  again  be, 
attributed  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  other  exalted  personage  alluded 
to.  They  have  been  and  will  be  unfounded.  I  have  no  interest, 
other  than  that  of  seeing  the  concerns  of  my  country  well  and 
happily  administered.  It  is  infinitely  more  gratifying  to  behold 
the  prosperity  of  my  country  advancing  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  promote  it,  than  it  would  be  to  expose  the 
errors  which  may  be  committed,  if  there  be  any,  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs.  Little  as  has  been  my  experience  in  public  life,  it  has 
been  sufficient  to  teach  me  that  the  most  humble  station  is  sur- 
rounded by  difficulties  and  embarrassments.  Rather  than  throw 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  president,  I  would  precede  him,  and 
pick  out  those,  if  I  could,  which  might  jostle  him  in  his  progress; 
I  would  sympathize  with  him  in  his  embarrassments,  and  com- 
miserate with  him  in  his  misfortunes.  It  is  true  that  it  has  been 
my  mortification  to  differ  from  that  gentleman  on  several  occasions. 
I  may  be  again  reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  him  ;  but  I 
will  with  the  utmost  sincerity,  assure  the  committee,  that  I  have 
formed  no  resolution,  come  under  no  engagements,  and  that  I 
never  will  form  any  resolution,  or  contract  any  engagements,  for 
systematic  opposition  to  his  administration,  or  to  that  of  any  other 
chief  magistrate. 

I  beg  leave  farther  to  premise,  that  the  subject  under  considera- 
tion, presents  two  distinct  aspects,  susceptible,  in  my  judgment,  of 
the  most  clear  and  precise  discrimination.  The  one  I  will  call  its 
foreign,  the  other  its  domestic  aspect.  In  regard  to  the  first,  I  will 
say,  that  I  approve  entirely  of  the  conduct  of  our  government,  and 
that  Spain  has  no  cause  of  complaint.  Having  violated  an 
important  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  that  power  has  justly 
subjected  herself  to  all  the  consequences  which  ensued  upon  the 
entry  into  her  dominions,  and  it  belongs  not  to  her  to  complain  of 
lliose  measures  which  resulted  from   her  breach  of  contract ;  still 
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less  has  she  a  right  to  examine  into  the  considerations  connected 
with  the  domestic  aspect  of  the  subject. 

What  are  the  propositions  before  the  committee  ?  The  first  in 
order,  is  that  reported  by  the  military  committee,  which  asserts  the' 
disapprobation  of  this  house,  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and 
execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  The  second,  being  the 
first  contained  in  the  proposed  amendment,  is  the  consequence  oi 
that  disapprobation,  and  contemplates  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  execution  hereafter  of  any  captive,  taken  by  the  army, 
without  the  approbation  of  the  president.  The  third  proposition 
is,  that  this  house  disapproves  of  the  forcible  seizure  of  the  Spanish 
posts,  as  contrary  to  orders,  and  in  violation  of  the  constitution. 
The  fourth  proposition,  as  the  result  of  the  last,  is,  that  a  law  shall 
pass  to  prohibit  the  march  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  or  any 
corps  of  it,  into  any  foreign  territory,  without  the  previous  authori- 
zation of  congress,  except  it  be  in  fresh  pursuit  of  a  defeated 
enemy.  The  first  and  third  are  general  propositions,  declaring  the 
sense  of  the  house  in  regard  to  the  evils  pointed  out ;  and  the 
second  and  fourth,  propose  the  legislative  remedies  against  the 
recurrence  of  those  evils. 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  by  this  simple  statement  of  the 
propositions,  that  no  other  censure  is  proposed  against  general 
Jackson  himself,  than  what  is  merely  consequential.  His  name 
even  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  resolutions.  The  legislature 
of  the  country,  in  reviewing  the  state  of  the  union,  and  considering 
the  events  which  have  transpired  since  its  last  meeting,  finds  that 
particular  occurrences,  of  the  greatest  moment,  in  many  respects, 
have  taken  place  near  our  southern  border.  I  will  add,  that  the 
house  has  not  sought,  by  any  officious  interference  with  the  doings 
of  the  executive,  to  gain  jurisdiction  over  this  matter.  The  presi- 
dent, in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  communicated 
the  very  information  on  which  it  was  proposed  to  act.  I  M'ould 
ask,  for  what  purpose  ?  That  we  should  fold  our  arms  and  yield 
a  tacit  acquiescence,  even  if  we  supposed  that  information  dis- 
closed alarming  events,  not  merely  as  it  regards  the  peace  of  the 
country,  but  in  respect  to  its  constitution  and  character  ?  Impos- 
sible. In  communicating  these  papers,  and  voluntarily  calling  the 
attention  of  congi-es s  to  the  subject,  the  president  must  himself 
have  intended,  that  we  should  apj^ly  any  remedy  that  we  might  be 
able  to  devise.  Having  the  subject  thus  regularly  and  fairly 
before  us,  and  proposing  merely  to  collect  the  sense  of  the  house 
upon  certain  important  transactions  which  it  discloses,  with  the 
view  to  the  passage  of  such  laws  as  may  be  demanded  by  the 
public  interest,  I  repeat,  that  there  is  no  censure  any  where,  except 
such  as  is  strictly  consecjuential  upon  our  legislative  action.  The 
supposition  of  every  new  law,  having  for  its  object  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  evil,  is,  that  something  has  happened  which  ought 
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not  to  have  taken  place,  and  no  other  than  this  indirect  sort  of 
censure  will  flow  from  the  resolutions  before  the  committee. 

Having  thus  given  my  view  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
propositions  under  consideration,  I  am  far  from  intimating  that  il 
is  Jiot  my  purpose  to  go  into  a  full,  a  free,  and  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  llie  i'acts,  and  of  the  principles  of  law,  public,  municipal, 
and  conslitutional,  involved  in  them.  And,  whilst  I  irust  I  shall 
speak  wilh  the  decorum  due  to  the  distinguished  cfliccrs  of  the 
government  whose  proceedings  are  to  be  examined,  I  shall 
exercise  the  independence  which  belongs  to  me  as  a  representative 
of  the  people,  in  freely  and  fully  submitting  my  sentiments. 

In  noticing  the  painful  incidents  of  this  w^ar,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  inquire  into  its  origin.  I  fear  that  it  will  be  found  to  be  the 
famous  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  concluded  in  August,  1814 ;  and  I 
must  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  chairman  while  I  read  certain  parts 
of  that  treaty. 

'  Whereas  an  unprovoked,  inhuman,  and  sanguinary  war,  waged  by  the  hostile 
Creeks  against  the  United  States,  hath  been  repelled,  prosecuted,  and  determined, 
successfully  on  the  part  of  the  said  states,  in  conformity  with  principles  of  national 
justice  and  honorable  warfare  :  and  whereas  consideration  is  due  to  the  rectitude  of 
proceedings  dictated  by  instructions  relating  to  the  reestablishing  of  peace  :  Be  it 
remembered,  that,  prior  to  the  conquest  of  that  part  of  the  Creek  nation  hostile  to 
the  United  States,  numberless  aggressions  had  been  committed  against  the  peace,  the 
property,  and  the  lives  of  citizens  of  tlie  United  States,  and  those  of  the  Creek  nation 
in  amity  wilh  her,  at  the  mouth  of  Duck  river.  Fort  ^timm3,  and  elsewhere,  contrary 
to  national  faith,  and  the  regard  due  to  an  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  at  New 
York,  in  the  year  1790,  between  the  two  nations  ;  that  the  United  States,  previous  to 
the  perpetration  of  such  outrages,  did,  in  order  to  insure  future  amity  and  concord 
between  the  Creek  nation  and  the  said  states,  in  conformity  wit!i  the  stipulations  of 
former  treaties,  fulfil,  with  punctuality  and  good  faith,  her  engagements  to  the  said 
nation  ;  that  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  chiefs  and  warriors  of  the 
Creek  nation,  disregarding  the  genuine  spirit  of  existing  treaties,  suffered  themselves 
to  be  instigated  to  violations  of  their  national  honor,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  part 
of  their  own  nation,  faithful  to  the  United  States,  and  the  principles  of  humanity,  by 
impostors,  denominating  themselves  prophets,  and  by  the  duplicity  and  misrepresen- 
tations of  foreign  emissaries,  whose  governments  are  at  war,  open  or  understood, 
with  the  United  States. 

Article  2.  The  United  States  will  guaranty  to  the  Creek  nation  the  integrity  of 
all  their  territory  eastwardly  and  northwardly  of  the  said  line,  (described  in  the  first 
article,)  to  be  run  and  described  as  mentioned  in  the  first  article. 

Article  3.  The  United  States  demand  that  the  Creek  nation  abandon  all  communi- 
cation, and  cease  to  hold  intercourse  with  any  British  post,  garrison,  or  town  ;  and 
that  they  shall  not  admit  among  them  any  agent  or  trader,  who  shall  not  derive 
authority  to  hold  commercial  or  other  intercourse  with  them,  by  license  from  the 
President  or  other  authorized  agent  of  the  United  States. 

Article  4.  The  United  States  demand  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  to  establish 
military  posts  and  trading  houses,  and  to  open  roads  within  the  territory  guarantied 
to  the  Creek  nation  by  the  second  article,  and  a  right  to  the  i'ree  navigation  of  all  its 
waters. 

Article  5.  The  United  Slates  demand  that  a  surrender  be  immediately  made,  of 
all  the  persons  and  property  taken  from  the  citizens  of  the  Unitec  States,  the  iriendly 
part  of  the  Creek  nation,  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  and  Choctaw  nations,  to  the 
respective  owners  ;  and  the  United  States  will  cause  to  be  immediately  restored  to 
the  formerly  hostile  Creeks  all  the  property  taken  from  them  since  their  submission, 
either  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  Indian  nations  in  amity  with  the  United  States, 
together  with  all  the  prisoners  taken  from  them  during  the  war. 

Article  6.     The  United  States  demand  the  caption  and  surrender  oj'all  the  jrophdi 
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and  instigators  of  the  war,  whether  foreigners  or  natives,  who  have  not  submitted  to 
the  arms  of  the  United  St-ates,  and  become  parties  to  these  arti?'es  of  capitulation, 
if  ei'er  they  shall  be  found  within  the  territory  guarantied  to  the  Creek  nation  by  the 
sciond  article. 

Article  7.  The  Creek  nation  beiiig  reduced  to  extreme  want,  and  not  at  present 
having  the  means  of  subsistence,  the  United  Stales,  from  motives  of  humanity,  will 
continue  to  furnish  gratuitously  the  necessaries  of  life,  until  the  crops  of  corn  can  be 
considered  competent  to  yield  the  nation  a  supply,  and  will  establish  trading  houses 
in  the  nation,  at  the  discretion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  at  such 
places  as  he  shall  dir(  ct,  to  enable  the  nation,  by  industry  and  economy,  to  procure 
clothin  J.' 

I  have  never  perused  this  instrument  until  within  a  few  days 
past,  and  I  have  read  it  with  the  deepest  mortification  and  regret. 
A  more  dictatorial  spirit  I  have  never  seen  displayed  in  any  instru- 
ment. I  would  challenge  an  examination  of  all  the  records  of 
diplomacy,  not  excepting  even  those  in  the  most  haughty  period 
of  imperial  Rome,  when  she  was  carrying  her  arms  into  the  barba- 
rian nations  that  surrounded  her,  and  T  do  not  believe  a  solitary 
instance  can  be  found  of  such  an  inexorable  spirit  of  domination 
pervading  a  compact  purporting  to  be  a  treaty  oi^ peace.  It  consists 
of  the  most  severe  and  humiliating  demands  —  of  the  surrender  of 
a  large  territory  ;  of  the  privilege  of  making  roads  through  the 
remnant  which  was  retained;  of  the  right  of  establishing  trading- 
houses  ;  of  the  obligation  of  delivering  into  our  hands  their 
prophets.  And  all  this  of  a  wretched  people  reduced  to  the  last 
extremity  of  distress,  whose  miserable  existence  we  have  to 
preserve  by  a  voluntary  stipulation  to  furnish  them  with  bread  I 
When  did  the  all-conquering  and  desolating  Rome  ever  fail  to 
respect  the  altars  and  the  gods  of  those  whom  she  subjugated  ? 
Let  me  not  be  told  that  these  prophets  were  impostors,  who  de- 
ceived the  Indlajis.  They  \fere  their  prophets ;  the  Indians 
believed  and  venerated  them,  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  dictate  a 
religious  belief  to  them.  It  does  not  belong  to  the  holy  character 
of  the  religion  which  we  profess,  to  carry  its  precepts,  by  the  force 
of  the  bayonet,  into  the  bosoms  of  other  people.  Mild  and  gentle 
]3ersuasion  was  the  great  instrument  employed  by  the  meek 
fotander  of  our  religion.  AVe  leave  to  the  humane  and  benevolent 
eiforts  of  the  reverend  professors  of  Christianity  to  convert  from 
barbarism  those  unhappy  nations  yet  immersed  in  its  gloom.  But, 
sir,  spare  them  their  prophets !  spare  their  delusions !  spare  their 
prejudices  and  superstitions  !  spare  them  even  their  religion,  such 
as  it  is,  from  open  and  cruel  violence.  When,  sir,  was  that  ti-eaty 
concluded?  On  the  very  day,  after  the  protocol  was  signed,  of 
the  first  conference  between  the  American  and  British  commis- 
sioners, treating  of  peace,  at  Ghent.  In  the  course  of  that  nego- 
tiation, pretensions  so  enormous  were  set  up  by  the  other  party, 
that,  when  they  were  promulgated  in  this  country,  there  was  one 
general  burst  of  indignation  throughout  the  continent.  Faction 
itself  was  silenced,  and  the  firm  and  unanimous  determination  of 
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all  parlies  was,  to  Rght  until  the  last  man  fell  in  the  ditch,  rathei 
than  submit  to  such  ignominious  terms.  What  a  contrast  is 
exhibited  between  the  contemporaneous  scenes  of  Ghent  and  of 
Fort  Jackson  I  what  a  powerful  voucher  would  the  British  com- 
missioners iiave  been  furnished  with,  if  they  could  have  got  hold 
of  that  treaty  I  The  United  States  demand^  the  United  Slates 
dentu)ul^  is  repeated  five  or  six  times.  And  what  did  the  preamble 
itself  disclose?  That  two  thirds  of  the  Creek  nation  had  been 
hostile,  and  one  third  only  friendly  to  us.  Now  I  have  heard,  (I 
cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  statement,)  that  not  one  hostile 
chief  signed  the  treaty.  I  have  also  heard  that  perhaps  one  or  two 
of  them  did.  If  the  treaty  were  really  made  by  a  minority  of  the 
nation,  it  was  not  obligatory  upon  the  whole  nation.  It  was  void, 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  national  compact.  And,  if  void,  the 
Indians  were  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  provision  of  the  ninth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  by  which  we  bound  ourselves  to 
make  peace  with  any  tribes  with  whom  we  might  be  at  war  on 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  to  restore  to  them  their  lands,  as 
they  held  them  in  1811,  I  do  not  know  how  the  honorable  senate, 
that  body  for  which  I  hold  so  high  a  respect,  could  have  given  their 
sanction  1o  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  so  utterly  irreconcilable  as  it 
is  with  those  noble  principles  of  generosity  and  magnanimity  which 
I  hope  to  see  my  country  always  exhibit,  and  particularly  toward 
the  miserable  remnant  of  the  aborigines.  It  would  have  comported 
better  with  those  principles,  to  have  imitated  the  benevolent  jDolicy 
of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  have  given  to  the  Creeks, 
conquered  as  they  were,  even  if  they  had  made  an  unjust  war 
upon  us,  the  trifling  consideration,  to  them  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion, which  he  paid  for  their  lands.  That  treaty,  I  fear,  has  been 
the  main  cause  of  the  recent  war.  And,  if  it  has  been,  it  only  adds 
another  melancholy  proof  to  those  with  which  history  already 
abounds,  that  hard  and  unconscionable  terms,  extorted  by  the 
power  of  the  sword  and  the  right  of  conquest,  serve  but  to  whet 
and  stimulate  revenge,  and  to  give  old  hostilities,  smothered,  not 
extinguished,  by  the  pretended  peace,  greater  exasperation  and 
more  ferocity.  A  truce,  thus  patched  up  with  an  unfortunate 
people,  without  the  means  of  existence,  without  bread,  is  no  real 
peace.  The  instant  there  is  the  slightest  prospect  of  relief  from 
such  harsh  and  severe  conditions,  the  conquered  party  will  fly  to 
arms,  and  spend  tlie  last  drop  of  blood  rather  than  live  in  such 
degi-aded  bondage.  Even  if  you  again  reduce  hini  to  submission, 
the  expenses  incuried  by  this  second  war,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
human  lives  that  are  sacrificed,  will  be  greater  than  what  it  would 
have  cost  you  to  gi-ant  him  liberal  conditions  in  the  first  instance. 
This  treaty,  I  repeat  it,  was,  I  apprehend,  the  cause  of  the  war. 
It  led  to  those  excesses  on  our  southern  borders  which  began  it. 
Who  first  commenced  them,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  ascertain 
VOL.   I.  54 
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There  was,  however,  a  paper  on  this  subject,  communicated  at  the 
last  session  by  the  president,  that  told,  in  language  pathetic  and 
feeling,  an  artless  tale ;  a  paper  that  carried  such  internal  evidence, 
at  least,  of  the  belief  of  the  authors  of  it  that  they  were  WTiting  ihe 
truth,  that  I  will  ask  the  favor  of  the  committee  to  allow  me  to 
read  it. 

To  the  Commanding  Officer  at  Fort  Haivkins : 

Dear  Sir: 

Since  the  last  war,  after  you  sent  word  that  we  must  quit  the  war,  we,  the  red 
people,  have  come  over  on  this  side.  The  white  people  have  carried  all  the  red  people's 
cattle  off.  After  the  war,  I  sent  to  all  my  people  to  let  the  white  people  alone,  and 
stay  on  this  side  of  the  river ;  and  they  did  so ;  but  the  white  people  still  continued  to 
carry  off  their  cattle.  Bernard's  son  was  here,  and  I  inquired  of  him  what  was  to  be 
done  ;  and  he  said  we  must  go  to  the  head  man  of  the  white  people  and  complain.  I 
did  so,  and  there  was  no  head  white  man,  and  there  ivas  no  law  in  this  case.  The  whites 
iirst  began,  and  there  is  nothing  said  about  that;  but  great  complaint  about  what  the 
Indians  do.  This  is  now  three  years  since  the  white  people  killed  three  Indians  ; 
since  that  time  they  have  killed  three  other  Indians,  and  taken  their  horses,  and  what 
they  had;  and  this  summer  they  killed  three  more;  and  very  lately  they  killed  one 
more.  We  sent  word  to  the  white  people  that  these  murders  were  done,  and  the 
answer  was,  that  they  were  people  that  were  outlaws,  and  we  ought  to  go  and  kill 
them.  The  white  people  killed  our  people  first ;  the  Indians  then  took  satisfaction. 
There  are  yet  three  men  that  the  red  people  have  never  taken  satisfaction  for.  You 
have  wrote  that  there  were  houses  burnt;  but  we  know  of  no  such  thing  being  done; 
the  truth,  in  such  cases,  ought  to  be  told,  but  this  appears  otherwise.  On  that  side 
of  the  river,  the  white  people  have  killed  five  Indians,  but  there  is  nothing  said  about 
that;  and  all  that  the  Indians  have  done  is  brought  up.  Jill  the  mischief  the  white  people 
have  done,  ought  to  be  told  to  their  head  man.  When  there  is  any  thing  done,  you  write 
to  us;  but  never  write  to  your  head  man  what  the  white  people  do.  When  the  red 
people  send  talks,  or  write,  they  always  send  the  truth.  You  have  sent  to  us  for 
your  horses,  and  we  sent  all  that  we  could  find;  but  there  were  some  dead.  It 
appears  that  all  the  mischief  is  laid  on  this  town  ;  but  all  the  mischief  that  has  been 
done  by  this  town,  is  two  horses  ;  one  of  them  is  dead,  and  the  other  was  sent  back. 
The  cattle  that  we  are  accused  of  taking,  were  cattle  that  the  white  people  took  from  us. 
Our  young  men  went  and  brought  them  back,  with  the  same  marks  and  brands. 
There  were  some  of  our  young  men  out  hunting,  and  they  were  killed;  others  went 
to  take  satisfaction,  and  the  kettle  of  one  of  the  men  that  was  killed,  was  found  in 
the  house  where  the  woman  and  two  children  were  killed;  and  they  supposed  it  had 
been  her  husband  who  had  killed  the  Indians,  and  took  their  satisfaction  there.  We 
are  accused  of  killing  the  Americans,  and  so  on  ;  but  since  the  word  was  sent  to  us 
that  peace  was  made,  we  stay  steady  at  home,  and  meddle  with  no  person.  You  have 
sent  to  us  respecting  the  black  people  on  the  Suwany  river;  we  have  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  They  were  put  there  by  the  English,  and  to  them  you  ought  to  apply 
for  any  thing  about  them.  We  do  not  wish  our  country  desolated  by  an  army  passing 
through  it,  for  the  concern  of  other  people.  The  Indians  have  slaves  there  also;  a 
great  many  of  them.  When  we  have  an  oppoitunity,  we  shall  apply  to  the  English 
for  them  ;  but  we  cannot  get  them  now. 

This  is  what  we  have  to  say  at  present. 

Sir,  I  conclude  by  subscribing  myself. 

Your  humble  servant,  &c. 

September,  the  11th  day,  1817. 

N.  B.     There  are  ten  towns  have  read  this  letter,  and  this  is  the  answer. 

A  true  copy  of  the  original.  Wm.  Bell,  Aid-de-camp. 

I  should  be  very  unwilling  to  assert,  in  regard  to  this  war,  that 
the  fault  was  on  our  side ;  I  fear  it  was.  I  have  heard  that  a  very 
respectable  gentleman,  now  no  more,  who  once  filled  the  executive 
chair  of  Georgia,  and  who,  having  been  agent  of  Indian  aflairs  in 
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ibat  quarter,  had  ihe  best  opportunity  of  judging  of  ihe  origin  of 
this  war,  deliberately  pronounced  it  as  his  opuiion,  that  the  Indians 
were  not  in  fault.  I  am  far  from  attributing  to  general  Jackson 
any  other  than  the  very  slight  degree  of  blame  that  attaches  to  him 
as  the  negotiator  of  the  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson,  and  will  be  shared 
by  those  who  subsequently  ratified  and  sanctioned  that  treaty. 
But  if  there  be  even  a  doubt  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  whether 
we  were  censurable  or  the  Indians,  that  doubt  will  serve  to  increase 
our  regret  at  any  distressing  incidents  which  may  have  occurred, 
and  to  mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the  crimes  which  we  impute  to 
the  other  side.  I  know  that  when  general  Jackson  was  summoned 
to  the  field,  it  was  too  late  to  hesitate ;  the  fatal  blow  had  been 
struck,  in  the  destruction  of  Fowl-town,  and  the  dreadful  massacre 
of  lieutenant  Scott  and  his  detachment;  and  the  only  duty  which 
remained  to  him,  was  to  terminate  this  unhappy  contest. 

The  first  circumstance  which,  in  the  course  of  his  performing 
that  duty,  fixed  our  attention,  has  filled  me  with  regret.  It  was  the 
execution  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  How,  I  ask,  did  they  come  into 
our  possession?  Was  it  in  the  course  of  fair,  and  open,  and 
honorable  war  ?  No  ;  but  by  means  of  deception  —  by  hoisting 
foreign  colors  on  the  staff  from  which  the  stars  and  stripes  should 
alone  have  floated.  Thus  ciibnared,  the  Indians  were  taken  on 
shore ;  and  without  ceremony,  and  without  delay,  were  hung. 
Hang  an  Indian  I  We,  sir,  who  are  civilized,  and  can  comprehend 
and  feel  the  effect  of  moral  causes  and  considerations,  attach 
ignominy  to  that  mode  of  death.  And  the  gallant,  and  refined, 
and  high-minded  man,  seeks  by  all  possible  means  to  avoid  it. 
But  what  cares  an  Indian  whether  you  hang  or  shoot  him  ?  The 
moment  he  is  captured,  he  is  considered  by  his  tribe  as  disgraced, 
if  not  lost.  They,  too,  are  indifferent  about  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  despatched.  But  I  regard  the  occurrence  with  grief,  for  other 
and  higher  considerations.  It  was  the  first  instance  that  I  know 
of,  in  the  annals  of  our  country,  in  which  retaliation,  by  executing 
Indian  captives,  has  ever  been  deliberately  practiced.  There  may 
have  been  exceptions,  but  if  there  are,  they  met  with  contempora- 
neous condemnation,  and  have  been  reprehended  by  the  just  pen 
of  impartial  history.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  may  tell 
me,  if  he  chooses,  what  he  pleases  about  the  tomahawk  and 
scalping  knife ;  about  Indian  enormities,  and  foreign  miscreants 
and  incendiaries.  I,  too,  hate  them :  from  my  very  soul  I  abomi- 
nate them.  But  I  love  my  country,  and  its  constitution  ;  I  love 
liberty  and  safety,  and  fear  military  despotism  more,  even,  than  I 
hate  these  monsters.  The  gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
alluded  to  the  state  from  which  I  have  the  honor  to  come.  Little, 
sir,  does  he  know  of  the  high  and  magnanimous  sentiments  of  the 
people  of  that  state,  if  he  supposes  they  will  approve  of  the  trans- 
action to  which  he  referred.     Brave  and  generous,  humanity  and 
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clemency  towards  a  fallen  foe  constitute  one  of  their  noblest 
characteristics.  Amidst  all  the  struggles  for  that  fair  land,  between 
the  natives  and  the  present  inhabitants,  I  defy  the  gentleman  to 
point  out  one  instance,  in  which  a  Kenluckian  has  stained  his  hand 
by — nothing  but  my  high  sense  of  the  distinguished  services  and 
exalted  merits  of  general  Jackson,  prevents  my  using  a  dilFerent 
term  —  the  execution  of  an  unarmed  and  prostrate  captive.  Yes, 
there  is  one  solitary  exception,  in  which  a  man,  enraged  at  behold- 
ing an  Indian  prisoner  who  had  been  celebrated  for  his  enormities, 
and  who  had  destroyed  some  of  his  kindred,  plunged  his  sword 
into  his  bosom.  The  wicked  deed  was  considered  as  an  abomina- 
ble outrage  when  it  occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  man  has  been 
handed  down  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  I  deny  your  right 
thus  to  retaliate  on  the  aboriginal  proprietors  of  the  country ;  and 
'  unless  I  am  utterly  deceived,  it  may  be  shown  that  it  does  not 
exist.  But  before  I  attempt  this,  allow  me  to  make  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  a  little  better  acquainted  with  those  people,  to 
whose  feelings  and  sympathies  he  has  appealed  through  their 
representative.  During  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  colonel 
Campbell,  under  the  command  of  my  honorable  friend  from  Ohio 
(general  Harrison),  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  detachment,  coji- 
sisting  chiefly,  I  believe,  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  in  order  to  destroy 
\he  Mississinaway  towns.  They  proceeded  and  performed  the 
vluty,  and  took  some  prisoners.  And  here  is  the  evidence  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  treated  them. 

'  But  the  character  of  this  gallant  detacliment,  exhibiting,  as  it  did,  perseverance, 
fortitude,  and  bravery,  would,  however,  be  incomplete,  if,  in  the  midst  of  victory,  they 
had  forgotten  the  feelings  of  humanity.  It  is  with  the  sincerest  pleasure  that  the 
general  has  heard,  that  the  most  punctual  obedience  was  paid  to  his  orders,  in  not 
only  saving  all  the  women  and  children,  but  in  sparing  all  the  warriors  who  ceased  to 
resist:  and  that  even  when  vigorously  attacked  by  the  enemy,  the  claims  of  mercy 
prevailed  over  every  sense  of  their  own  danger,  and  this  heroic  band  respected  the  lives 
of  their  prisoners.  Let  an  account  of  murdered  innocence  be  opened  in  the  records 
of  heaven,  against  our  enemies  alone.  The  American  soldier  will  follow  the  example 
of  his  government,  and  the  sword  of  the  one  will  not  be  raised  against  the  fallen  and 
the  helpless,  nor  the  gold  of  the  other  be  paid  for  scalps  of  a  massacred  enemy.' 

I  hope,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  will  now  be  able  better  to 
appreciate  the  character  and  conduct  of  my  gallant  countrymen, 
than  he  appears  hitherto  to  have  done. 

But,  sir,  I  have  said  that  you  have  no  right  to  practice,  under 
color  of  retaliation,  enormities  on  the  Indians.  I  will  advance  in 
support  of  this  position,  as  applicable  to  the  origin  of  all  law,  the 
principle,  that  whatever  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  a  subject,  whatever  has  been  the  uniform  usage,  coeval 
and  coexistent  with  the  subject  to  which  it  relates,  becomes  its 
fixed  law.  Such  is  the  foundation  of  all  common  law;  and  such, 
I  believe,  is  the  principal  foundation  of  all  public  or  international 
law.     If,  then,  it  can  be  shown  that  from  the  first  settlement  of  the 
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colonies,  on  this  part  of  the  American  continent,  to  the  present 
time,  we  have  constantly  abstained  froni  retaliating  upon  the  In- 
dians the  excesses  practiced  by  them  towards  us,  we  are  morally 
bound  by  ihis  invariable  usage,  and  cannot  lawfully  change  it 
without  the  most  cogent  reasons.  So  far  as  my  knowledge  ex- 
tends, from  the  first  settlement  at  Plymouth  or  at  Jamestown,  it  has 
not  been  our  practice  to  destroy  Indian  caj^lives,  combatants  or 
non-combatants.  I  know  of  but  one  deviation  from  the  code  which 
regulates  the  warfare  between  civilized  communities,  and  that  was 
the  destruction  of  Indian  towns,  which  was  supposed  to  be  author- 
ized upon  the  ground  that  we  could  not  bring  the  war  to  a  termi- 
nation but  by  destroying  the  means  which  nourished  it.  With  this 
■single  exception,  the  other  principles  of  the  laws  of  civilized  nations 
are  extended  to  them,  and  are  thus  made  law  in  regard  to  them. 
When  did  this  humane  custom,  by  which,  in  consideration  of  their 
ignorance,  and  our  enlightened  condition,  the  rigors  of  war  were 
mitigated,  be^in?  At  a  time  when  we  were  weak,  and  they 
comparatively  strong;  when  they  were  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and 
we  were  seeking,  from  the  vices,  from  the  corruptions,  from  the 
religious  mtolerance,  and  from  the  oppressions  of  Europe,  to  gain 
an  asylum  among  them.  And  when  is  it  proposed  to  change  this 
custom,  to  substitute  for  it  the  bloody  maxims  of  barbarous  ages, 
and  to  interpolate  the  Indian  public  law  with  revolting  cruelties? 
At  a  time  when  the  situation  of  the  two  parties  is  totally  changed  — 
when  we  are  powerful  and  they  are  weak  —  at  a  lime  when,  to  use 
a  figure  drawn  from  their  own  sublime  eloquence,  the  poor  children 
of  the  forest  have  been  driven  by  the  great  wave  which  has  flowed 
in  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  almost  to  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
and,  overwhelming  them  in  its  terrible  progress,  has  left  no  other 
remains  of  hundreds  of  tribes,  now  extinct,  than  those  which  indicate 
the  remote  existence  of  their  former  companion,  tlie  mammoth  of 
the.. new  world!  Yes,  sir,  it  is  at  this  auspicious  period  of  our 
country,  w^hen  we  hold  a  proud  and  lofty  station  among  the  first 
nations  of  the  world,  that  we  are  called  upon  to  sanction  a  depar- 
ture from  the  established  laws  and  usages  which  have  regulated 
our  Indian  hostilities.  And  does  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  expect,  in  this  august  body,  this  enlightened  assem- 
bly of  christians  and  Americans,  by  glowing  appeals  to  our 
passions,  to  make  us  forget  our  principles,  our  religion,  our  clemen- 
cy, and  our  humanity  ?  AVhy  is  it  that  we  have  not  practiced 
towards  the  Indian  tribes  the  right  of  retaliation,  now  for  the  first 
time  asserted  in  regard  to  them  ?  It  is  because  it  is  a  principle 
proclaimed  by  reason,  and  enforced  by  every  respectable  writer  on 
the  law  of  nations,  that  retaliation  is  only  justifiable  as  calculated 
to  i)roduce  effect  in  the  war.  Vengeance  is  a  new  motive  for 
resorting  to  it.  If  retaliation  will  produce  no  efi'ect  on  the  enemy, 
we  are  bound  to  abstain  fromi  it  by  every  consideration  of  humanity 
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and  of  justice.  "Will  it  then  produce  effect  on  the  Indian  tribes? 
No ;  they  care  not  about  the  execution  of  those  of  their  warriors 
who  are  taken  captive.  They  are  considered  as  disgraced  by  the 
very  circumstance  of  their  captivity,  and  it  is  often  mercy  to  the 
unhappy  captive  to  deprive  him  of  his  existence.  The  poet  evinced 
a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  when  he  put  into 
the  mouth  of  a  son  of  a  distinguished  chief,  about  to  be  led  to  the 
stake  and  tortured  by  his  victorious  enemy,  the  words: 

Begin,  ye  tormentors  !  your  threats  are  in  vain : 
The  son  of  Alknomook  will  never  complain.' 

Retaliation  of  Indian  excesses,  not  producing  then  any  effect  m 
preventing  their  repetition,  is  condemned  by  both  reason  and  the 
principles  upon  which  alone,  in  any  case,  it  can  be  justified.  On 
this  branch  of  the  subject  much  more  might  be  said,  but  as  I  shall 
possibly  again  allude  to  it,  I  will  pass  from  it,  for  the  present,  to 
another  topic. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  my  argument  in  regard  to 
the  trial  and  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  to  inwst  on  the 
innocency  of  either  of  them.  I  will  yield  for  the  sake  of  that 
argument,  without  inquiry,  that  both  of  them  were  guilty;  that  both 
had  instigated  the  war;  and  that  one  of  them  had  led  the  enemy  to 
battle.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  that  a  critical  examination  of  the 
evidence  would  show,  particularly  in  the  case  of  Arbuthnot,  that 
the  whole  amount  of  his  crime  consisted  in  his  trading,  without  the 
limits  oi  the  United  States,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  in  the 
accustomed  commodities  which  form  the  subject  of  Indian  trade^ 
and  that  he  sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  customers  by 
espousing  their  interests,  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  the  treaty 
of  Ghent,  which  he  may  have  honestly  believed  entitled  them  to 
the  restoration  of  their  lands.  And  if,  indeed,  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Jackson,  for  the  reasons  already  assigned,  were  not  binding  upon 
the  Creeks,  there  would  be  but  too  much  cause  to  lament  his 
unhappy  if  not  unjust  fate.  The  first  impression  made,  on  the 
examination  of  the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  those 
two  men,  is,  that  on  the  part  of  Ambrister  there  was  the  most  guilt, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  irregularity.  Conceding  the  point 
of  guilt  of  both,  with  the  qualification  which  I  have  stated,  I  will 
proceed  to  inquire,  first,  if  their  execution  can  be  justified  upon  the 
principles  assumed  by  general  Jackson  himself.  If  tliey  do  not 
afford  a  justification,  I  will  next  inquire,  if  there  be  any  other 
principles  authorizing  their  execution;  and  I  will  in  the  third  place 
make  some  other  observations  upon  the  mode  of  proceeding. 

The  principle  assumed  by  general  Jackson,  which  may  be  found 
in  his  general  orders  commanding  the  execution  of  these  men,  is, 
'that  it  is  an  established  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  any 
individual  of  a  nation  making  war  against  the  citizens  of  any  other 
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nation,  they  being  at  peace,  forfeits  his  allegiance,  and  becomes  an 
outlaw  and  a  j:)irate.'  Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  individ- 
uals waging  private  war,  the  principle  assumed  is  totally  erroneous 
when  applied  to  such  individuals  associated  with  a  power,  whether 
Indian  or  civilized,  capable  of  maintaing  the  relations  of  peace  and 
war.  Suppose,  however,  the  principle  were  true,  as  asserted,  what 
disposition  should  he  have  made  of  these  men  ?  What  jurisdiction, 
and  how  acquired,  has  the  military  over  pirates,  robbers,  and 
outlaws  ?  If  they  were  in  the  character  imputed,  they  were  alone 
amenable,  and  should  have  been  turned  over,  to  the  civil  authority. 
But  the  principle,  I  repeat,  is  totally  incorrect,  when  applied  to  men 
in  their  situation.  A  foreigner  connecting  himself  with  a  bellige- 
rent, becomes  an  enemy  of  the  party  to  whom  that  belligerent  is 
opposed,  subject  to  whatever  he  may  be  subject,  entitled  to 
whatever  he  is  entitled.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  by  associating 
themselves,  became  identified  with  the  Indians ;  they  became  our 
enemies,  and  we  had  a  right  to  treat  them  as  we  could  lawfully 
treat  the  Indians.  These  positions  are  so  obviously  correct,  that  I 
shall  consider  it  an  abuse  of  the  patience  of  the  committee  to 
consume  time  in  their  proof.  They  are  supported  by  the  practice 
of  all  nations,  and  of  our  own.  Every  page  of  history,  in  all 
times,  and  the  recollection  of  every  member,  furnish  evidence 
of  their  truth.  Let  us  look  for  a  moment  into  some  of  the  conse- 
quences of  this  principle,  if  it  were  to  go  to  Europe,  sanctioned  by 
the  approbation,  express  or  implied,  of  this  house.  We  have  now 
in  our  armies  probably  the  subjects  of  almost  every  European 
power,  Some  of  the  nations  of  Europe  maintain  the  doctrine 
of  perpetual  allegiance.  Suppose  Britain  and  America  in  peace, 
and  America  and  France  at  war.  The  former  subjects  of  England, 
naturalized  and  unnaturalized,  are  captured  by  the  navy  or  army 
of  France.  What  is  their  condition?  According  to  the  principle 
of  general  Jackson,  they  would  be  outlaws  and  pirates,  and  liable 
to  immediate  execution.  Are  gentlemen  prepared  to  return  to 
their  respective  districts  with  this  doctrine  in  their  mouths,  and  to 
say  to  their  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  and  other  foreign  constituents, 
that  they  are  liable,  on  the  contingency  supposed,  to  be  treated  as 
outlaws  and  pirates  ? 

Is  there  any  other  principle  which  justifies  the  proceedings  ?  On 
this  subject,  if  I  admire  the  wonderful  ingenuity  with  which  gentle- 
men seek  a  colorable  pretext  for  those  executions,  I  am  at  the  same 
time  shocked  at  some  of  the  principles  advanced.  What  said  the 
honorable  gentlemen  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Holmes),  in  a  cold 
address  to  the  committee?  Why,  that  these  executions  were  only 
the  wrong  mode  of  doing  a  right  thing.  A  wrong  mode  of  doing 
a  right  thing  I  In  what  code  of  public  law;  in  what  system  of 
ethics;  nay,  in  what  respectable  novel;  where,  if  the  gentleman 
were  to  take  the  range  of  the  whole  literature  of  the  world ;  will  he 
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find  any  sanction  for  a  principle  so  monstrous  ?  I  will  illustrate 
its  enormity  by  a  single  case.  Suppose  a  man,  being  guilty  of 
robbery,  is  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  for  murder,  upon  an 
indictment  for  that  robbery  merely.  The  judge  is  an-aigned  for 
having  executed,  contrary  to  law,  a  human  being,  innocent  at  heart 
of  the  crime  for  which  he  was  sentenced.  The  judge  has  nothing 
to  d.o,  to  insure  his  own  acc[uittal,  but  to  urge  the  gentleman's  i)lea, 
that  he  had  done  a  right  thing  in  a  wrong  way  I 

The  principles  which  attached  to  the  cases  of  Arbuthnot  and 
Ambrister,  constituting  them  \ncre\y participes  in  the  war,  supposing 
them  to  have  been  combatants,  which  the  former  was  not,  he  having 
been  taken  in  a  Spanish  fortress,  without  arms  in  his  hands,  all  that 
we  could  possibly  have  a  right  to  do,  was  to  apply  to  them  the  rules 
which  we  had  a  right  to  enforce  against  the  Indians.  Their  English 
character  was  only  merged  in  their  Indian  character.  Now,  if  the 
law  regulating  Indian  hostilities  be  established  by  long  and 
immemorial  usage,  that  w^e  have  no  moral  right  to  retaliate  upon 
them,  we  conseciuently  had  no  right  to  retaliate  upon  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister.  Even  if  it  were  admitted  that,  in  regard  to  future 
wars,  and  to  other  foreigners,  their  execution  may  have  a  good 
effect,  it  would  not  thence  follow  that  you  had  a  right  to  execute 
them.  It  is  not  always  just  to  do  what  may  be  advantageous. 
And  retaliation,  during  a  war,  must  have  relation  to  the  events  of 
that  war,  and  must,  to  be  just,  have  an  operation  on  that  war,  and 
upon  the  individuals  only  who  compose  the  belligerent  party.  It 
becomes  gentlemen,  then,  on  the  other  side,  to  show,  by  some 
known,  certain,  and  recognised  rule  of  public  or  municipal  law, 
that  the  execution  of  these  men  was  justified.  Where  is  it  ?  [ 
should  be  glad  to  sec  it.  AVe  are  told  in  a  paper  emanating  Iroin 
the  department  of  state,  recently  laid  before  this  house,  distinguished 
for  the  fervor  of  its  eloquence,  and  of  which  the  honorable  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  has  supplied  us  in  part  with  a  second 
edition,  in  one  respect  agreeing  with  the  prototype  —  that  they  both 
ought  to  be  inscribed  to  the  American  public  —  we  are  justly  told 
in  that  paper,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  of  the  execution  of 
persons  for  the  crime  of  instigating  Indians  to  war.  Sir,  there  are 
two  topics  which,  in  Europe,  are  constantly  employed  by  the  friends 
and  minions  of  legitimacy  against  our  country.  The  one  is  an 
inordinate  spirit  of  aggrandizement  —  of  coveting  other  people's 
goods;  the  other  is  the  treatment  which  we  extend  to  the  Indians, 
(Vgainst  both  these  charges,  the  public  servants  who  conducted  at 
Ghent  the  negotiations  with  the  British  conmiissioners,  endeavored 
*o  vindicate  our  country,  and  I  hope  with  some  degree  of  success. 
What  will  be  the  condition  of  future  American  negotiators,  ^^•hen 
pressed  upon  this  head,  I  know  not,  after  the  unhappy  executions 
on  our  southern  border.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
seemed  yesterday  to  read,  with  a  sort  of  triumph,  the  names  of  thf 
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commissioners  employed  in  ihe  negotialion  at.  Ghent.  Will  he 
excuse  me  for  saying,  that  I  thought  he  pronounced,  even  with  more 
complacency,  and  with  a  more  gracious  smile,  the  first  name  in  the 
commission,  than  he  emphasized  that  of  the  humble  individual  wh( 
addresses  you  ? 

[Mr.  Holmes  desired  to  explain.] 

There  is  no  occasion  for  explanation  ;   I  am  perfeclly  satisfied, 

[  Mr.  Holmes,  however,  proceeded  to  say  that  his  intention  was, in  pronouncing  the 
gentleman's  name,  to  add  to  the  respect  due  to  the  negotiator  that  which  was  du(  to 
the  speaker  of  this  house.] 

To  return  to  the  case  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister.  Will  the 
principle  of  these  men  having  been  the  instigators  oT  the  war, 
justify  their  execution?  It  is  a  new  one;  there  are  no  landmarks 
to  guide  us  in  its  adoption,  or  to  prescribe  limits  in  its  ap])lication. 
If  William  Pitt  had  been  taken  by  the  French  army,  during  the 
late  European  war,  could  France  have  justifiably  executed  him  on 
the  ground  of  his  having  notoriously  instigated  the  continental  jDOwers 
to  war  against  France?  W^ould  France,  if  she  had  stained  her 
character  by  executing  him,  have  obtained  the  sanction  of  the 
world  to  the  act,  by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  prejndiccs,  l^iy 
pointing  to  the  cities  sacked,  the  countries  laid  waste,  die  hiiii;;in 
lives  sacrificed  in  the  wars  which  he  had  kindled,  and  by  (^xclaiiiiing 
to  the  unfortunate  captive,  you,  miscreant,  monster,  have  occasioned 
all  these  scenes  of  devastation  and  blood?  W^hat  has  been  the 
conduct  even  of  England  towards  the  greatest  instigator  of  all  the 
wars  of  the  present  age?  The  condemnation  of  that  ilhislrious 
man  to  the  rock  of  St.  Helena,  is  a  great  blot  on  the  English  name. 
And  I  repeat  what  I  have  before  said,  that  if  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or 
even  William  Pitt  himself,  had  been  prime  minister  in  England, 
Bonaparte  had  never  been  so  condemned.  On  that  transaction  history 
will  one  day  pass  its  severe  but  just  censure.  Yes,  although 
Napoleon  had  desolated  half  Europe ;  although  there  was  scarcely 
a  power,  however  humble,  that  escaped  the  mighty  grasp  of  his 
ambition;  although  in  the  course  of  his  splendid  career,  he  is 
charged  whh  having  committed  the  greatest  atrocities,  disgraceful 
to  himself  and  to  human  nature,  yet  even  his  life  has  been  spared. 
The  allies  would  not,  England  would  not,  execute  him  upon  the 
ground  of  his  l)eing  an  instigator  of  wars. 

The  mode  of  the  trial  and  sentencing  these  men  was  etjualiy 
objectionable  with  the  principles  on  which  it  has  been  atlempled  lo 
prove  a  forfeiture  of  their  lives.  I  know  the  laudable  spirit  whicJi 
prompted  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  finding  out  a  juslificalion  for 
these  proceedings.  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  I  could  reconcile 
them  to  my  conscience.  It  has  been  attempted  to  vindicate  lh«.^ 
VOL.  I.  55 
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general  upon  grounds  which  I  am  persuaded  he  would  himself 
disown.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  he  was  guilty  of  a  mistake  in 
calling  upon  the  court  to  try  them,  and  that  he  might  have  at  once 
ordered  llieir  execution,  without  that  formality.  1  deny  that  there 
was  any  such  absolute  right  in  the  commander  of  any  portion 
of  our  army.  The  right  of  retaliation  is  an  attribute  of 
sovereignty.  Jt  is  comprehended  in  the  war-making  power  that 
congress  possesses.  It  belongs  to  this  body  not  only  to  declare 
war,  but  to  raise  armies,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for 
their  government.  It  is  in  vain  for  gentlemen  to  look  to  the  law  of 
nations  for  instances  in  which  retaliation  is  lavv^ful.  The  laws  of 
nations  merely  lay  down  the  principle  or  rule ;  it  belongs  to  the 
government  to  constitute  the  tribunal  for  applying  that  principle  or 
rule.  There  is,  for  example,  no  instance  in  which  the  death  of  a 
captive  is  more  certainly  declared  by  the  law  of  nations  to  be 
justifiable,  than  in  the  case  of  spies.  Congress  has  accordingly 
provided,  in  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  a  tribunal  for  the  trial  of 
spies,  and  consequently  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the 
national  law.  The  legislature  has  not  left  the  power  over  spies 
undefined,  to  the  mere  discretion  of  the  commander-in-chief,  or  of 
any  subaltern  officer  in  the  army.  For,  if  the  doctrines  now 
contended  for  were  true,  they  would  apply  to  the  commander  of 
any  corps,  however  small,  acting  as  a  detachment.  Suppose 
congress  had  not  legislated  in  the  case  of  spies,  what  would  have 
been  their  condition  ?  It  would  have  been  a  casus  omissus,  and 
although  the  public  law  pronounced  their  doom,  it  could  not  be 
executed,  because  congress  had  assigned  no  tribunal  for  enforcing 
that  public  law.  No  man  can  be  executed  in  this  free  country 
without  two  things  being  shown  —  first,  that  the  law  condemns  him 
to  death  ;  and,  secondly,  that  his  death  is  pronounced  by  that  tribunal 
whicii  is  authorized  by  the  law  to  try  him.  These  principles  will 
reach  every  man's  case,  native  or  foreign,  citizen  or  alien.  The 
instant  quarters  are  granted  to  a  prisoner,  the  majesty  of  the  law 
surrounds  and  sustains  him,  and  he  cannot  be  lawfully  punished 
with  death  without  the  concurrence  of  the  two  circumstances  just 
insisted  upon.  I  deny  that  any  commander-in-chief,  in  this  country, 
has  this  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  at  his  sole  discretion.  It 
is  contrary  to  the  genius  of  all  our  laws  and  institutions.  To 
concentrate  in  the  person  of  one  individual  the  powers  to  make  the 
rule,  to  judge  and  to  execute  the  rule,  or  to  judge  and  execute  the 
rule  only,  is  utterly  irreconcilable  with  every  principle  of  free 
D-overnment,  and  is  the  very  definition  of  tyranny  itself;  and 
I  trust  that  this  house  will  never  give  even  a  tacit  assent 
to  such  a  principle.  Suppose  the  commander  had  made  even 
repri'.als  on  property,  would  that  property  have  belonged  to 
the  nation,  or  could  he  have  disposed  of  it  as  he  pleased? 
Had   he   more    power,    will    gentlemen    tell    me,    over  the    lives 
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of  hui/;an  beings  than  over  property?  The  assertion  o("  Buch 
a  power  to  the  commander-in-chief  is  contrary  to  the  practice  of 
the  government.  By  an  act  of  congress  which  passed  in  1799, 
vesting  the  power  of  retaliation  in  certain  cases  in  the  president  of 
the  United  States  —  an  act  which  passed  during  the  quasi  war  with 
France  —  the  president  is  authorized  to  retaliate  upon  any  of  the 
citizens  of  the  French  republic,  the  enormities  which  may  be 
practiced,  in  certain  cases,  upon  our  citizens.  Under  v^diat  admin- 
istration was  this  act  passed  ?  It  v^'as  under  that  which  has  been 
justly  charged  with  stretching  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the 
executive  powers.  Even  during  the  mad  career  of  Mr.  Adams, 
when  every  means  was  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  infusing 
vigor  into  the  executive  arm,  no  one  thought  of  claiming  for  him 
the  inherent  right  of  retaliation.  I  will  not  trouble  the  house  with 
reading  another  law,  which  passed  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  after, 
during  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  under  the  administration  of 
that  great  constitutional  president,  the  father  of  tlie  instrument  itself, 
by  which  Mr.  Madison  was  empowered  to  retaliate  on  the  British  in 
certain  instances.  It  is  not  only  contrary  to  the  genius  of  our 
institutions,  and  to  the  uniform  practice  of  the  government,  but  it 
is  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles  on  which  the  general  himself 
proceeded ;  for,  in  forming  the  court,  he  evidently  intended  to 
proceed  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war.  The  extreme  number 
which  they  provide  for  is  thirteen,  precisely  that  which  is  detailed 
in  the  present  instance.  The  court  proceeded  not  by  a  bare 
plurality,  but  by  a  majority  of  two  thirds.  In  the  general  orders 
issued  from  the  adjutant  general's  office,  at  head  quarters,  it  is 
described  as  a  ccwrt-martial.  The  prisoners  are  said,  in  those 
orders,  to  have  been  tried.,  '  on  the  following  charg-es  and  specifica- 
tions.'' The  court  understood  itself  to  be  acting  as  a  court-martial. 
It  was  so  organized,  it  so  proceeded,  having  a  judge  advocate, 
hearing  witnesses,  and  the  written  defence  of  the  miserable 
trembling  prisoners,  who  seemed  to  have  a  presentiment  of  their 
doom.  And  the  court  was  finally  dissolved.  The  whole  proceed- 
ing manifestly  shows,  that  all  parties  considered  it  as  a  court- 
martial,  convened  and  acting  under  the  rules  and  articles  of  war. 
In  his  letter  to  the  secretary  of  war,  noticing  the  transaction,  the 
general  says,  '  these  individuals  were  tried  under  my  orders, 
Icg-aUij  convicted  as  exciters  of  this  sa\'age  and  negro  war,  legal! i/ 
condemned,  and  most  justly  punished  for  their  iniquiti'?s.'  The 
Lord  deliver  us  from  such  legal  conviction,  and  such  legaA  condem- 
nation I  The  general  himself  considered  tlie  laws  of  h:3  country 
to  have  justified  his  proceedings.  It  is  in  vain  then  to  talic  of  a 
power  in  him  beyond  the  law,  and  above  the  law,  when  he  himself 
does  not  assert  it.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  he  was  clothed  with 
absolute  authority  over  the  lives  of  those  individuals,  and  that, 
upon  his  own  fiat,  without  trial,  without  defence,  he  might  have 
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commanded  their  execution.  Now,  if  an  absolute  sovereign,  in 
any  particular  respect,  promulgates  a  rule,  which  he  pledges  him- 
self to  observe,  if  he  subsequently  deviates  from  that  rule,  he 
subjects  himself  to  the  imputation  of  odious  tyranny.  If  general 
Jackson  had  the  power,  without  a  court,  to  condemn  these  men,  he 
had  also  the  power  to  appoint  a  tribunal.  He  did  appoint  a  tribunal, 
and  became,  therefore,  morally  bound  to  observe  and  execute  the 
sentence  of  that  tribunal.  In  regard  to  Ambrister,  it  is  ^\dth  grief 
and  pain  I  am  compelled  to  say,  that  he  was  executed  in  defiance 
of  all  la^v ;  in  defiance  of  the  law  to  which  general  Jackson  had 
voluntarily,  if  you  please,  submitted  himself,  and  given,  by  his 
appeal  to  the  court,  his  implied  pledge  to  observe.  I  know  but 
little  of  military  law,  and  what  has  happened,  has  certainly  not 
created  in  me  a  taste  for  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  more ;  but  I 
believe  there  is  no  example  on  record,  where  the  sentence  of  the  court 
has  been  erased,  and  a  sentence  not  pronounced  by  it  carried  into 
execution.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  court  had  pronounced 
two  sentences,  and  that  the  general  had  a  right  to  select  either. 
Two  sentences !  Two  verdicts !  It  was  not  so.  The  first  being 
revoked,  was  as  though  it  had  never  been  pronounced.  And  there 
remained  only  one  sentence,  which  was  put  aside  upon  the  sole 
authorit}^  of  the  commander,  and  the  execution  of  the  prisoner 
ordered.  He  either  had  or  had  not  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  fate 
of  that  man,  with  the  intervention  of  a  court.  If  he  had  the  right, 
he  waived  it,  and  having  violated  the  sentence  of  the  court,  there 
was  brought  upon  the  judicial  administration  of  the  army  a 
reproach,  which  must  occasion  the  most  lasting  regret. 

However  guilty  these  men  were,  ihey  should  not  have  been 
condemned  or  executed  without  the  authority  of  the  law.  I  will 
not  dwell,  at  this  time,  on  the  effect  of  these  precedents  in  foreign 
countries;  but  I  shall  not  pass  unnoticed  their  dangerous  influence 
in  our  own  country.  Bad  examples  are  generally  set  in  the  cases  of 
bad  men,  and  often  remote  from  the  central  government.  It  was 
in  the  provinces  that  were  laid  the  abuses  and  the  seeds  of  the 
ambitious  projects  which  overturned  the  liberties  of  Home.  I 
beseech  the  committee  not  to  be  so  captivated  with  the  charms  of 
eloquence,  and  the  appeals  made  to  our  passions  and  our  sympa- 
thies, as  to  forget  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government. 
The  influence  of  a  bad  example  will  often  be  felt,  when  its  authors 
and  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it  are  no  longer  remem- 
bered. I  know  of  but  one  analogous  instance  of  the  execution  of 
a  ])risoner,  and  that  has  brought  more  odium  than  almost  any  other 
incident  on  the  unhappy  emperor  of  France.  I  allude  to  the 
instance  of  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  member  of  the 
Bourbon  house.  He  sought  an  asylum  in  the  ten'itories  of  Baden. 
Bonaparte  despatched  a  corps  of  gen-d'armes  to  ihe  place  of  his 
retreat,  seized  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  dungeons  of  Vincennes. 
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He  was  there  tried  by  a  court-martialj  condemned,  and  shot.' 
There,  as  here,  was  a  .violation  of  neulral  territory ;  there,  the 
neutral  ground  was  not  stained  wilh  the  blood  of  him  whom 
it  should  have  protected.  And  there  is  anotlicr  most  unfortunate 
diflerence  for  the  American  people.  Tlic  duke  d'Enghein  was 
executed  according  to  Ids  sentence.  It  is  said  by  the  dc'fenders  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  duke  had  been  machinating  not  merely  to 
overturn  the  French  government,  but  against  the  life  of  its  chief. 
If  that  were  true,  he  might,  if  taken  in  France,  have  been  legally 
executed.  Such  was  the  odium  brought  upon  the  instruments  of 
this  transaction,  that  those  persons  who  have  been  even  sus}:)ccted 
of  participation  in  it,  have  sought  to  vindicate  themselves  from 
what  they  appear  to  have  considered  as  an  aspersion,  before  foreign 
courts.  In  conclusion  of  this  part  of  my  subject,  I  most  cheerfully 
and  entirely  acquit  general  Jackson  of  any  intention  to  violate  the 
laws  of  the  country,  or  the  obligations  of  humanity.  I  am 
persuaded,  from  all  that  I  have  heard,  that  he  considered  himself 
as  equally  respecting  and  observing  both.  With  respect  to  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  therefore,  I  am  disposed  to  allow  it  in  the 
most  extensive  degree.  Of  his  acts^  it  is  my  duty  to  speak,  \A\\\  the 
freedom  which  belongs  to  my  station.  And  I  shall  now  proceed 
to  consider  some  of  them,  of  the  most  momentous  character, 
as  it  regards  the  distribution  of  the  powers  of  government. 

Of  all  the  powers  conferred  by  the  constitution  of  the  United 
Stales,  not  one  is  more  expressly  and  exclusively  granted,  than  that 
which  gives  to  congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  The  immortal 
convention  who  formed  that  instrument,  had  abundant  reason, 
drawn  from  every  page  of  history,  for  confiding  this  tremendous 
power  to  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  It  was  there  seen,  that' nations  are  often  precipitated  into 
ruinous  war,  from  folly,  from  pride,  from  ambition,  and  from  the 
desire  of  military  fame.  It  was  believed,  no  doubt,  in  connnitting 
this  great  subject  to  the  legislature  of  the  union,  we  should  be  safe 
from  the  mad  wars  that  have  afflicted,  and  desolated,  and  ruined 
other  countries.  It  was  supposed,  that  before  any  war  was 
declared,  the  nature  of  the  injury  complained  of,  would  be  care- 
fully examined,  and  the  power  and  resources  of  the  enemy  esti- 
mated, and  the  power  and  resources  of  our  own  country,  as  well  as 
the  probable  issue  and  consequences  of  the  war.  It  w^xs  to  guard 
our  country  against  precisely  that  species  of  rashness  which  has 
been  manifested  in  Florida,  that  the  constitution  was  so  framed= 
If,  then,  this  power,  thus  cautiously  and  clearly  bestowed  upon 
congress,  has  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  any  other  functionary 
of  the  government,  it  is  cause  of  serious  alarm,  and  it  becomes  this 
body  to  vindicate  and  maintain  its  authority  by  all  tht:  means  in 
its  power;  and  yet  there  are  some  gentlemen,  who  would  have 
us  not  merely  to  yield  a  tame  and  silent  acquiescence  in  the 
encroachment,  but  even  to  pass  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  author. 
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On  the  twenty-fiflh  of  Marcli,  1818,  the  president  of  the  United 
States  communicated  a  message  to  congress  in  relation  to  the 
Seminole  war,  in  which  he  declared,  that  although,  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  it,  orders  had  been  given  to  pass  into  the  Spanish  territory, 
tliey  were  so  guarded  as  that  the  local  authorities  of  Spain  should 
be  respected.  How  respected  ?  The  president,  by  the  documents 
accomj)anying  the  message,  the  orders  themselves  which  issued 
from  the  department  of  war  to  the  commanding  general,  had 
assured  the  legislature  that,  even  if  the  enemy  should  take  shelter 
under  a  Spanish  fortress,  the  fortress  was  not  to  be  attacked,  but 
the  fact  to  be  reported  to  that  department  for  further  orders.  Con- 
gress saw,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  danger  of  violating  the 
existing  peace.  And  yet,  on  the  same  twenty-fifth  day  of  March, 
(a  most  singular  concurrence  of  dates,)  when  the  representatives 
of  the  people  received  this  solemn  message,  announced  in  the 
presence  of  the  nation  and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  friendly  negotiation  with  Spain,  does  general  Jackson 
write  from  his  head-quarters,  that  he  shall  take  St.  Marks  as  a 
necessary  depot  for  his  military  operations!  The  general  states, 
in  his  letter,  what  he  had  heard  about  the  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Indians  and  negroes,  to  occupy  the  fort,  and  declares  his  purpose 
to  possess  himself  of  it,  in  either  of  the  two  contingences,  of  its 
being  in  their  hands,  or  in  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards.  He 
assumed  a  right  to  judge  what  Spain  was  bound  to  do  by  her 
treaty,  and  judged  very  correctly ;  but  then  he  also  assumed  the 
power,  belonging  to  congress  alone,  of  determining  what  should 
be  the  effect  and  consequence  of  her  breach  of  engagement.  Gen- 
eral Jackson  generally  performs  what  he  intimates  his  intention  to 
do.  Accordingly,  finding  St.  Marks  yet  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards,  he  seized  and  occupied  it.  Was  evei',  I  ask,  the  just 
confidence  of  the  legislative  body,  in  the  assurances  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  more  abused?  The  Spanish  commander  intimated 
his  willingness  that  the  American  army  should  take  post  near  him, 
until  he  could  have  instructions  from  his  superior  officer,  and 
promised  to  maintain,  in  the  mean  time,  the  most  friendly  relations. 
No !  St.  Marks  was  a  convenient  post  for  the  American  army, 
and  delay  was  inadmissible.  I  have  always  understood  that  the 
Indians  but  rarely  take  or  defend  fortresses,  because  they  are 
unskilled  in*the  modes  of  attack  and  defence.  The  threat,  there- 
fore, on  their  part,  to  seize  on  St.  Marks,  must  have  been  empty, 
and  would  probably  have  been  impossible.  At  all  events,  when 
ifeneral  Jackson  arrived  there,  no  danger  any  longer  threatened  the 
Spaniards,  from^  the  miserable  fugitive  Indians,  who  fled  on  all 
sides,  upon  his  approach.  And,  sir.  upon  what  plea  is  this  vio.a- 
tion  of  orders,  and  this  act  of  war  upon  a  foreign  power,  attempted 
to  be  justified?  Upon  the  grounds  of  the  conveniency  of  the 
depot  and  the  Indian  threat.     The  first  I  will  not  seriously  examine 
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and  expose.  If  the  Spanish  character  of  tlic  fort  had  been  totally 
merged  in  the  Indian  character,  it  might  have  been  justifiable  to 
seize  it.  But  that  was  not  the  fact;  and  the  bare  possibility  of  its 
being  forcibly  taken  by  ihe  Indians,  could  not  justify  our  anticipat- 
ing their  blow.  Of  all  lh(;  odious  transactions  which  occurred 
during  the  late  war  between  France  and  England,  none  was  more 
condemned  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  than  her  seizure  of  the 
fleet  of  Denmark,  at  Copenliagen.  And  1  lament  to  be  c)bliged  to 
notice  the  analogy  which  exists  in  the  defences  made  of  ihe  two 
cases.  If  my  recollection  does  not  deceive  me,  Eonaparle  had 
passed  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps,  had  con([uered  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Holland,  Hanover,  Lubec,  and  Hamburg,  and  extended  his 
empire  as  far  as  Altona,  on  the  side  of  Denmark.  A  few  days' 
march  would  have  carried  him  through  Holslein,  over  the  two 
Belts,  through  Funen,  and  into  the  island  of  Zealand.  What  then 
was  the  conduct  of  England  ?  It  was  my  lot  to  fall  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  intelligent  Englishman  on  this  subject.  '  We  knew 
(said  he)  that  we  were  fighting  for  our  existence.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  we  should  preserve  the  command  of  the  seas.  If 
the  fleet  of  Denmark  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  combined  with 
his  other  fleets,  that  command  might  be  rendered  doubtful.  Den- 
mark had  only  a  nominal  independence.  She  was,  in  truth, 
subject  to  his  sway..  We  said  to  her,  give  us  your  fleet;  it  will 
otherwise  be  *aken  possession  of  by  your  secret  and  our  open 
enemy.  We  will  preserve  it,  and  restore  it  to  you  whenever  the 
danger  shall  be  over.  Denmark  refused.  Copenhagen  was  bom- 
barded, gallantly  defended,  but  the  fleet  was  seized  Everywhere 
the  conduct  of  England  was  censured;  and  the  name  even  of  the 
negotiator  who  was  employed  by  her,  who  was  subsequently  the 
minister  near  this  government,  was  scarcely  ever  pronounced  here 
without  coupling  with  it  an  epithet,  indicating  his  participation  in 
the  disgraceful  transaction.  And  yet  we  are  going  to  sanction 
acts  of  violence,  committed  by  ourselves,  which  but  too  much 
resemble  it!  What  an  important  difference,  too,  between  the 
relative  condition  of  England  and  of  this  country!  She,  j)erhaps, 
was  struggling  for  her  existence.  She  was  combating,  single- 
handed,  the  most  enormous  military  power  that  the  world  has  ever 
known.  With  whom  were  we  contending?  With  a  few  half- 
starved,  half-clothed,  wretched  Indians,  and  fugitive  slaves.  And, 
whilst  carrying  on  this  inglorious  war,  inglorious  as  it  regards 
the  laurels  or  renown  won  in  it,  we  violate  neutral  rights,  which 
the  government  had  solemnly  pledged  itself  to  respect,  upon  the 
])rincip]e  of  convenience,  or  upon  the  light  presumption  that,  by 
possibility,  a  post  might  be  taken  by  this  miserable  combination 
of  Indians  and  slaves. 

On  the  eighth  of  April,  the  general  writes  from  St.  Marks,  that  he 
siiall  march  for  the  Suwaney  river ;  the  destroying  of  the  establish- 
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ments  on  which  will,  in  his  opinion,  bring  the  war  to  a  close 
Accordingly,  having  effected  that  object,  he  writes,  on  the  twentieth 
of  April,  that  he  believes  he  may  say  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  for 
the  present.  He  repeats  the  same  opinion  in  his  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  war,  written  six  days  after.  The  war  being  thus  ended, 
it  m.ight  have  been  hoped  that  no  further  hostilities  would  be 
committed.  But  on  the  twenty-third  of  May,  on  his  way  home, 
he  receives  a  letter  from  the  commandant  of  Pensacola,  intimating 
his  surprise  at  the  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Territory,  and  the  acts 
of  hostility  performed  by  the  American  army,  and  his  determina- 
tion, if  persisted  in,  to  employ  fc<"-ce  to  repel  them.  Let  us  pause 
and  examine  the  proceeding  of  the  governor,  so  very  hostile  and 
affrontive  in  the  view  of  general  Jackson.  Recollect  that  he  was 
governor  of  Florida;  that  he  had  received  no  orders  from  his 
superiors,  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  American  army;  that  he  had 
heard  of  the  reduction  of  St.  Marks ;  and  that  general  Jackson,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  was  approaching  in  the  direction  of  Pensa- 
cola.  He  had  seen  the  president's  message  of  the  twenty-fifth  of 
March,  and  reminded  general  Jackson  of  it,  to  satisfy  him  that 
the  American  government  could  not  have  authorized  all  those 
measures.  I  cannot  read  the  allusion  made  by  the  governor  to  that 
message,  without  feeling  that  the  charge  of  insincerity,  which  it 
implied,  had  at  least  but  too  much  the  appearance  of  truth  in  it. 
Could  the  governor  have  done  less  than  write  some  such  letter? 
We  have  only  to  reverse  situations,  and  to  suppose  him  to  have 
been  an  American  governor.  General  Jackson  says,  that  when  he 
received  that  letter,  he  no  longer  hesitated.  No,  sir,  he  did  no 
longer  hesitate.  He  received  it  on  the  twenty-third,  he  was  in 
Pcnsacola  on  the  twenty-fourth,  and  immediately  after  set  himself 
before  the  fortress  of  San  Carlos  de  Barancas,  which  he  shortly 
reduced.  Veni,  vidi,  vici.  Wonderful  energy  I  Admirable 
promptitude  I  Alas,  that  it  had  not  been  an  energy  and  a  prompti- 
tude within  the  pale  of  the  constitution,  and  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  chief  magistrate.  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  definition  of 
war,  that  would  not  co^^prehend  these  acts.  It  was  open,  undis- 
guised, and  unauthorized  hostility. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  endeavored 
to  derive  some  authority  to  general  Jackson  from  the  message 
of  the  president,  and  the  letter  of  the  secretary  of  war  to  gov^ernor 
Bibb.  The  message  declares,  that  the  Spanish  authorities  are  to  be 
respected  wherever  maintained.  What  the  president  means  by 
their  being  maintained,  is  explained  in  the  orders  themselves,  by 
the  extreme  case  being  put  of  the  enemy  seeking  shelter  under  a 
Spanish  fort.  If  even  in  that  case  he  was  not  to  attack,  certainly 
he  was  not  to  attack  in  any  case  of  less  strength.  The  letter  to 
governor  Bibb  admits  of  a  similar  explanation.  When  the 
secretary   says,  in  that  letter,  that   general  Jackson  is  fully  empow- 
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ered  to  bring  the  Seminole  war  to  a  conclusion,  he  means  that  he 
is  so  empowered  by  his  orders,  which,  being  now  before  us,  must 
speak  lor  themselves.  It  does  not  apjjear  that  general  Jackson 
ever  saw  that  letter,  which  was  dated  at  tliis  place  after  the  capture 
of  St.  Marks.  I  will  take  a  momentary  glance  at  the  orders.  On 
the  second  of  December,  1817,  general  Gaines  was  forbidden  to 
cross  the  Florida  line.  Seven  days  after,  the  secretary  of  war 
having  arrived  here,  and  infused  a  little  more  energy  into  our 
councils,  he  was  authorized  to  use  a  sound  discretion  in  crossing 
or  not.  On  the  sixteenth,  he  was  instructed  again  to  consider 
himself  at  liberty  to  cross  the  line,  and  pursue  the  enemy  ;  but, 
if  he  look  refuge  under  a  Spanish  fortress^  the  fact  ivas  to  he 
reported  to  the  department  of  war.  These  orders  were  transmitted 
to  general  Jackson,  and  constituted,  or  ought  to  have  constituted, 
his  guide.  There  was  then  no  justification  for  the  occupation 
of  Pensacola,  and  the  attack  on  the  Barancas,  in  the  message  of  the 
president,  the  letter  to  governor  Bibb,  or  in  the  orders  themselves. 
The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  pardon  me  for  saying,  that 
he  has  undertaken  what  even  his  talents  are  not  competent  to  — 
the  maintenance  of  directly  contradictory  propositions,  that  it  was 
right  in  general  Jackson  to  hiJve  Pensacola,  and  wrong  in  the 
president  to  keep  it.  The  genileman  has  made  a  greater  mistake 
than  he  supposes  general  Jackson  to  have  done  in  attacking 
Pensacola  for  an  Indian  town,  by  attempting  the  defence  both 
of  the  president  and  general  Jackson.  If  it  were  right  in  him  to 
seize  the  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  have  been  right  in  the 
president  immediately  to  sun'ender  it.  We,  sir,  are  tire  supporters 
of  the  president.  \Ve  regi-et  that  we  cannot  support  general 
Jackson  also.  The  gentleman's  liberality  is  more  comprehensive 
than  ours.  I  approve  with  all  my  heart  of  the  restoration  of 
Pensacola.  I  think  St.  Marks  ought,  perhaps,  to  have  been  also 
restored ;  but  I  say  this  with  doubt  and  diffidence.  That  the 
president  thought  the  seizure  of  the  Spanish  posts  was  an  act  of 
war,  is  manifest  from  his  opening  message,  in  which  he  says  that, 
to  have  retained  them,  would  have  changed  our  relations  with 
Spain,  to  do  which  the  power  of  the  executive  was  incompetent, 
congress  alone  possessing  it.  The  president  has,  in  this  instance, 
deserved  well  of  his  country.  He  has  taken  the  only  course  which 
he  could  have  pursued,  consistent  with  the  constitution  of  the  land. 
And  I  defy  the  gentleman  to  make  good  both  his  p^ositions,  that 
the  general  was  right  in  taking,  and  the  president  right  in  giving  up, 
the  posts. 

[Mr.  Holmes  explained.  We  took  these  posts,  he  said,  to  keep  them  from  the 
Viands  of  the  enemy,  and,  in  restoring;  Ihem,  made  it  a  condition  that  Spain  should  not 
let  our  enemy  have  them.  We  said  to  her,  here  is  your  dagger  ;  we  found  it  in  the 
hands  of  our  enemy,  and,  having  wrested  it  from  him,  we  restore  it  to  yor  in  the 
hope  that  you  will  take  better  care  of  it  for  the  future.] 
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The  gentleman  from  Massachusetls  is  truly  unfortunate;  fact  oi 
principle  is  always  against  him.  The  Spanish  posts  were  nol  in 
the  jiossession  of  the  enemy.  One  old  Indian  only  was  found  in 
the  Barancas,  none  in  Pensacola,  none  in  St.  Marks.  There  was 
not  even  the  color  of  a  threat  of  Indian  occupation  as  it  regards 
Pensacola  and  the  Barancas.  Pensacola  was  to  be  restored 
unconditionally,  and  might,  therefore,  immediately  have  come  into 
the  possession  of  the  Indians,  if  they  had  the  power  and  the  will  to 
take  it.  The  gentleman  is  in  a  dilemma  from  which  there  is  no 
escape.  He  gave  up  general  Jackson  when  he  supported  the 
president,  and  gave  up  the  president  when  he  supported  general 
Jackson.  I  rejoice  to  have  seen  the  president  manifesting,  by  the 
restoration  of  Pensacola,  his  devotedness  to  the  constitution.  When 
the  whole  country  was  ringing  with  plaudits  for  its  capture,  I  saki, 
and  I  said  alone,  in  the  limited  circle  in  which  I  moved,  that  the 
p'^esident  must  surrender  it;  that  he  could  not  hold  it.  It  is  not 
m  ;•  intention  to  inquire,  whether  the  army  was  or  was  not  constitu- 
tioi  ally  marched  into  Florida.  It  is  not  a  c'lear  question,  and  I  arn 
incliied  to  think  that  the  express  authority  of  congress  ought  to 
have  been  asked.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  will  allow 
me  to  refer  to  a  part  of  tlie  correspondence  at  Ghent  different  from 
that  which  he  has  quoted.  He  will  find  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  there  accurately  defined.  And  it  is  widely  variant  from 
the  gentleman's  ideas  on  this  subject.  The  Indians,  inhabiting  the 
United  States,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  American  commis- 
sioners at  Ghent,  have  a  qualified  sovereignty  only,  the  supreme 
sovereignty  residing  in  the  government  of  the  United  States. 
They  live  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  may  inhabit  and 
hunt  their  lands  ;  but  acknowledge  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  have  no  right  to  sell  their  lands  but  to  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  Foreign  powers  or  foreign  subjects  have  no 
right  to  maintain  any  intercourse  with  them,  without  our  permission. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  independent  nations,  as  the  gentleman 
supposes.  Maintaining  the  relation  described  with  them,  we  must 
allow  a  similar  relation  to  exist  between  Spain  and  the  Indians 
residing  within  her  dominions.  She  must  be,  therefore,  regarded 
as  the  sovereign  of  Florida,  and  we  are,  accordingly,  treating  with 
her  for  the  purchase  of  it.  In  strictness,  then,  we  ought  first  to 
have  demxanded  of  her  to  restrain  the  Indians,  and,  that  failing,  we 
should  ha\e  demanded  a  right  of  passage  for  our  army.  But,  if 
the  president  had  the  power  to  march  an  army  into  Florida,  without 
consulting  Spain,  and  without  the  authority  of  congress,  he  had  no 
power  to  authorize  any  act  of  hostility  against  her.  If  the  gentle- 
man had  even  succeeded  in  showing  that  an  authority  was 
conveyed  by  the  executive  to  general  Jackson  to  take  the  Spanish 
posts,  he  would  only  have  established  that  unconstitutional  orders 
had  been  given,  and  thereby  transferred  the  disapprobation  from 
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the  military  officer  to  the  executive.  But  no  such  orders  were,  in 
truth,  given.  The  president  acted  in  conformity  to  the  constitution, 
when  be  forbade  the  attack  of  a  Spanish  fort,  and  when,  in  the 
same  sjurit,  he  surrendered  the  posts  themselves. 

I  will  not  trespass  much  longer  upon  the  time  of  the  committee; 
but  I  trust  I  shall  be  indulged  with  some  few  reflections  upon  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  conduct  on  which  it  has  been  my  painful 
duty  to  animadvert,  to  pass  without  a  solemn  expression  of  the 
disapprobation  of  this  house.  Recall  to  your  recollection  the  free 
nations  which  have  gone  before  us.     Where  are  they  now? 

'  Gone  glimmering  through  the  dream  of  things  that  were, 
A  school-boy's  tale,  the  wonder  of  an  hour.' 

And  how  have  they  lost  their  liberties?  If  we  could  transport 
ourselves  back  to  the  ages  when  Greece  and  Rome  flourished  in 
their  greatest  prosperity,  and,  mingling  in  the  throng,  should  ask 
a  Grecian  if  he  did  not  fear  that  some  daring  military  chieftain, 
covered  with  glory,  some  Philip  or  Alexander,  would  one  day 
overthrow  the  liberties  of  his  country,  the  confident  and  indignant 
Grecian  woald  exclaim,  no!  no!  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  our 
heroes  ;  our  liberties  will  be  eternal.  If  a  Roman  citizen  had  been 
asked,  if  he  did  not  fear  that  the  conqueror  of  Gaul  might  establish  a 
throne  upon  the  ruins  of  public  liberty,  he  would  have  instantly 
repelled  the  unjust  insinuation.  Yet  Greece  fel] ;  Caesar  j^assed 
the  Rubicon,  and  the  patriotic  arm  even  of  Brutus  could  not 
preserve  the  liberties  of  his  devoted  country !  The  celebrated 
Madame  de  Stael,  in  her  last  and  perhaps  her  best  work,  has  said, 
that  in  the  very  year,  almost  the  very  month,  when  the  president  of 
the  directory  declared  that  monarchy  would  never  more  show  its 
frightful  head  in  France,  Bonaparte,  with  his  grenadiers,  entered 
the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  and  dispersing,  with  the  bayonet,  the 
deputies  of  the  people,  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  slale,  laid 
the  foundation  of  that  vast  fabric  of  despotism  which  overshadow^ed 
all  Europe.  I  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood  ;  I  am  far  from  inti- 
mating that  general  Jackson  cherishes  any  designs  inimical  to  the 
liberties  of  the  country.  I  believe  his  intentions  to  be  pure  and 
patriotic.  I  thank  God  that  he  would  not,  but  I  thank  him  still 
more  that  he  could  not  if  he  would,  overturn  the  liberties  of  the 
republic.  But  precedents,  if  bad,  are  fraught  wiili  the  most  danger- 
ous consequences.  Man  has  been  described,  by  som.e  c>f  those 
who  have  treated  of  his  nature,  as  a  bundle  of  habits.  The 
definition  is  much  truer  when  applied  to  governments.  Precedents 
are  their  habits.  There  is  one  important  difference  between  the 
formation  of  habits  by  an  individual  and  by  governments.  He 
contracts  it  only  after  frequent  repetition.  A  single  instance  fixes 
the  habit  and  determines  the  direcfion  of  governments.     Against 
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the  alarming  doctrine  of  unlimited  discretion  in  our  military 
commanders  when  applied  even  to  prisoners  of  war,  I  must  enter 
my  protest.  It  begins  upon  them;  it  will  end  on  us.  I  liojje  our 
happy  form  of  government  is  to  be  perpetual.  But,  if  it  is  to  be 
preserved,  it  must  be  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  by  justice,  by 
moderation,  by  magnanimity,  by  greatness  of  soul,  by  keeping  a 
watchful  and  steady  eye  on  the  executive ;  and,  above  all,  by 
holding  to  a  strict  accountability  the  military  branch  of  the  public 
force. 

We  are  fighting  a  great  moral  battle,  for  the  benefit  not  only  of 
our  country,  but  of  all  mankind.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  world  are 
in  fixed  attention  upon  us.  One,  and  the  largest  portion  of  it,  is 
gazing  with  contempt,  with  jealousy,  and  with  envy ;  the  other 
portion,  with  hope,  with  confidence,  and  with  affection.  Every- 
where the  black  cloud  of  legitimacy  is  suspended  over  the  world, 
save  only  one  bright  spot,  which  breaks  out  from  the  politi- 
cal hemisphere  of  the  west,  to  enlighten,  and  animate,  and  gladden 
the  human  heart.  Obscure  that,  by  the  downfall  of  liberty  here, 
and  all  mankind  arc  enshro.uded  in  a  pall  of  universal  darkness. 
To  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  belongs  the  high  privilege  of  transmilling, 
unimpaired,  to  posterity,  the  fair  character  and  liberty  of  our 
country.  Do  you  exi:)ect  to  execute  this  high  trust,  by  trampling, 
or  suffering  to  be  trampled  down,  law,  justice,  the  constitution,  and 
the  rights  of  the  people?  by  exhibiting  examples  of  inhumanity, 
and  cruelty,  and  ambition  ?  When  the  minions  of  despotism 
heard,  in  Europe,  of  the  seizure  of  Pensacoia,  how  did  they 
chuckle,  and  chide  the  admirers  of  our  institutions,  tauntingly 
pointing  to  the  demonstration  of  a  spirit  of.  injustice  and  aggran- 
dizement made  by  our  country,  in  the  midst  of  an  amicable 
negotiation.  Behold,  said  they,  the  conduct  of  those  who  are 
constantly  reproaching  kings.  You  saw  how  those  admirers  wer=.e 
astounded  and  hung  their  heads.  You  saw,  too,  when  that  illus- 
trious man,  who  presides  over  us,  adopted  his  pacific,  moderate, 
and  just  course,  how  they  once  more  lifted  up  their  heads  with 
exultation  and  delight  beaming  in  their  countenances.  And 
you  saw  how  those  minions  themselves  were  finally  compelled 
to  unite  in  the  general  praises  bestowed  upon  our  government. 
Beware  how  you  forfeit  this  exalted  character.  Beware  how 
you  give  a  fatal  sanction,  in  this  infant  period  of  our  republic, 
scarcely  yet  two  score  years  old,  to  military  insubordination.  Re- 
member that  Greece  had  her  Alexander,  Rome  her  Cirsar,  England 
her  Cromwell,  France  her  Bonaparte,  and  that  if  we  would  escape 
the  rock  on  which  they  split,  we  must  avoid  their  errors. 

How  different  has  been  the  treatment  of  general  Jackson,  and 
that  modest,  but  heroic  young  man,  a  native  of  one  of  the  smallest 
states  in  the  union,  who  achieved  for  his  country,  on  lake  Erie, 
on'i  of  the  most  glorious  victories  of  the  late  war.     In  a  mome)'*' 
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of  passion,  he  forgot  himself,  and  olTered  an  act  of  violence  which 
was  repenled  of  as  soon  as  perpetrated.  He  was  tried,  and 
suffered  the  judgment  to  be  pronounced  by  his  peers.  Public 
justice  was  thought  not  even  then  to  be  satisfied.  The  press  and 
congress  took  up  the  subject.  My  honorable  friend  from  Virginia 
(IVIr.  Johnson),  the  faithful  and  consistent  sentinel  of  the  law  and 
of  the  constitution,  disapproved  in  that  instance,  as  he  does  in  this, 
and  moved  an  inquiry.  The  public  mind  remained  agitated  and 
unappeased,  until  the  recent  atonement  so  honorably  made  by  ihe 
gallant  commodore.  And  is  there  to  be  a  distinction  between  the 
officers  of  the  two  branches  of  the  public  service  ?  Are  former 
services,  however  eminent,  to  preclude  even  inquiry  into  recent 
misconduct?  Is  there  to  be  no  limit,  no  prudential  bounds  to  the 
national  gratitude  ?  I  am  not  disposed  to  censure  the  president 
for  not  ordering  a  court  of  inquiry,  or  a  general  court-martial. 
Perhaps,  impelled  by  a  sense  of  gratitude,  he  determined,  by 
anticipation,  to  extend  to  the  general  that  pardon  which  he  had  the 
undoubted  right  to  grant  aXter  sentence.  Let  us  not  shrink  from 
our  duty.  Let  us  assert  our  constitutional  powers,  and  vindicate 
the  instrument  from  military  violation. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  deliberately  survey  the  awful  isthmus  on 
which  we  stand.  They  may  bear  down  all  opposition  ;  they  may 
even  vote  the  general  the  public  thanks ;  they  may  carry  him 
triumphantly  through  this  house.  But,  if  they  do,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  it  will  be  a  triumph  of  the  principle  of  insubordination, 
a  triumph  of  the  military  over  the  civil  authority,  a  triumph  over 
the  powers  of  this  house,  a  triumph  over  the  constitution  of  the 
land.  And  I  pray  most  devoutly  to  Heaven,  that  it  may  not  prove, 
in  its  ultimate  effects  and  consequences,  a  triumph  over  the  liberties 
of  ths  people. 


ON  SOUTH  AMERICAN  AFFAIRS. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  FEBRLARY  9,  1819. 


[The  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  bill  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  certain  officers  of  government,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  saia  ] 

It  had  been  his  settled  intention  to  renew,  pending  this  bill,  the 
proposition  which  he  had  the  honor  of  submitting  at  the  last 
session,  having  for  its  object  the  recognition  of  the  independence 
of  the  United  Provinces  of  South  America.  He  was  restrained 
from  executing  that  intention,  by  two  considerations;  one  was  his 
personal  indisposition,  but  another  and  more  important  one,  was, 
the  small  portion  of  the  session  yet  remaining,  to  transact  the 
public  business.  Whilst  he  was  up,  he  would  say,  that  so  far 
from  his  opinions,  expressed  on  the  former  occasion,  having  under- 
gone any  change,  they  had  been  strengthened  and  confirmed,  by 
all  the  occurrences  which  had  subsequently  taken  place.  He  had 
been  anxious,  if  time  had  permitled,  lo  examine  what  appeared  to 
him  very  exceptionable  reasons  assigned  for  declining  to  recognise 
our  sister  republic,  in  a  paper  entitled  to  the  most  profound  respect, 
the  message  of  the  president  at  the  opening  of  congress.  He  was 
desirouS;  also,  of  noticing  the  still  more  exceptionable  grounds 
taken  in  a  paper  recently  transmitted  to  the  house,  from  the  depart- 
ment of  state  (it  ought  to  be  laid  on  our  table  ;  why  it  was  not,  he 
did  not  know ;  he  hoped  our  worthy  clerk  would,  in  his  future 
contract  for  the  public  printing,  guard  against  the  delay  to  which 
we  have  so  often  been  subjected).  From  that  paper  it  appeared, 
that  even  a  consul  could  not  be  received  from  the  southern  repubhc, 
because  the  gi'ant  of  an  exequator  implied  recognition !  We 
receive  her  flag,  we  admit  her  commerce,  and  yet  refuse  the 
consular  protection  which  that  flag  and  commerce  necessarily 
drew  with  them!  But  to  submit  his  proposition,  would  be  to 
occasion,  perhaps,  a  protracted  debate.  And  considering  the  few 
days  yet  left  us,  the  pressing  and  urgent,  though  not  more  impo: 
lant  business  yet  to  be  done,  he  should  not  hold  himself  excusable 
to  the  house  and  to  the  country,  after  having  himself  so  materially 
contributed  to  the  consumption  of  time  in  debate,  if  he  were  even 
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the  unintentional  instrument  of  preventing  the  passage  of  u'ha. 
might  be  thought  essential  laws.  He  would  like  exceedingly  to 
contrast  the  objections  urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Venezue- 
lean  minister,  with  the  more  forcible  and  stronger  personal  ones 
that  lay  to  the  present  Spanish  minister.  But  deep  as  \ho  interest 
vvhich  he  heretofore  had  felt  and  still  felt,  in  the  success  of  that 
great  struggle  to  the  south,  he  must,  for  the  reasons  assigned, 
forbear  to  press  any  proposition  upon  the  house,  at  present.  Sliould 
it  be  necessary  at  another  session,  and  should  he  have  the  honor 
of  a  seat  on  this  floor  then,  he  pledged  himself  to  bring  up  the 
subject,  unless  adverse  causes  should  render  it  highly  inexuedient. 


ON  THE  SPANISH  TREATY. 

JN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  3,  1820. 


[A  PERUSAL  of  this  speech  will  be  always  gratifying  and  instructive,  to  all  whc 
would  wish  to  be  well  informed  in  the  political  history  of  the  United  States.  While 
it  shows,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  foresight  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  an  American 
statesman,  it  contains  facts  of  much  importance  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of  the 
southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  the  acquisition  of  Florida.  It  will  be 
seen,  that  Mr.  Clay  disapproved  of  the  treaty  between  this  country  and  Spain,  made 
in  1819,  by  the  administration  of  Mr.  Munroe,  for  reasons  stated  in  this  speech,  which 
was  made  before  the  treaty  was  ratified  by  Spain.  His  principal  objection  to  the 
treaty  appears  to  have  been,  that  it  relinquished  our  claim  to  Texas,  which  territory 
Mr.  Clay  considered  of  much  greater  value  to  us  than  Florida.  The  settlement  of 
these  questions,  by  the  subsequent  ratihcation  of  the  treaty,  in  October,  1820,  by 
which  we  relinquished  Texas  and  acquired  Florida,  does  not  diminish  the  value  of 
this  record  of  Mr.  Clay's  views  on  a  subject,  which  has  increased  in  importance  since 
the  independence  of  both  Mexico  and  Texas  has  been  established.] 


The  house  having  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
on  the  state  of  the  union,  and  the  following  resolutions,  submitted 
some  days  ago  by  Mr.  Clay  (the  speaker)  being  under  consider- 
ation : 

First,  resolved,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  vests 
in  congress  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  territory  belonging  to  them  ; 
and  that  no  ti-eaty,  purporting  to  alien  ite  any  portion  thereof,  is 
valid  without  the  concurrence  of  congress : 

Second,  resolved,  that  the  equivalent  proposed  to  be  given  by 
Spain  to  the  United  States  in  the  treaty  concluded  between  thein, 
on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  1S19,  for  that  part  of  Louisiana 
lying  west  of  the  Sabine,  was  inadequate ;  and  that  it  would  be 
inexpedient  to  make  a  transfer  thereof  to  any  foreign  power,  or  to 
renew  the  aforesaid  treaty  : 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  whilst  he  felt  very  grateful  to  the  house  for 
the  prompt  and  respectful  manner  in  which  they  had  allowed  him 
(o  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  resolutions  which  he  had  the 
honor  of  submitting  to  their  notice,  he  must  at  tiie  same  time 
frankly  say,  that  he  thought  their  character  and  consideration,  in 
the  councils  of  this  country,  were  concerned  in  not  letting  the 
present  session  pass  off  without  deliberating  upon  our  atlairs  with 
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Spain.  In  coming  to  the  present  session  of  congress,  it  had  been 
his  anxious  wish  to  be  able  to  concur  with  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  in  the  measures  which  it  might  conceive  itself 
called  upon  to  recommend  on  that  subject,  for  two  reason^^,  of 
which  the  first,  relating  personally  to  himself,  he  would  not  Ircuble 
the  committee  with  further  noticing.  The  other  was,  thai  it 
appeared  to  him  to  be  always  desirable,  in  respect  to  the  foreign 
actit)u  ol'  this  govcniinenl,  that  there  should  be  a  pei-i'ecl  cc)i;ieiilriice 
in  opinion  between  its  several  coordinate  branches.  In  lime  of 
peace,  however,  it  might  !)e  allowable,  to  those  who  are  cliarged 
with  the  public  interests,  to  entertain  and  express  their  respective 
views,  although  there  might  be  some  discordance  between  them. 
In  a  season  of  war  there  should  be  no  division  in  the  public 
councils  ;  but  a  united  and  vigorous  exertion  to  bring  the  v,'ar  lo 
an  honorable  conclusion.  For  his  part,  whenever  that  calamity 
may  befall  his  country,  he  w^ould  entertain  but  one  wish,  and  that 
is,  that  success  might  crown  our  struggle,  and  the  war  be  honorably 
and  gloriously  terminated.  He  would  never  refuse  to  share  in  the 
joys  incident  to  the  victory  of  our  arms,  nor  to  participate  in  the 
griefs  of  defeat  and  discomfiture.  He  conceded  entirely  in  the 
sentiment  once  expressed  by  that  illustrious  hero,  whose  recent 
melancholy  fall  we  all  so  sincerely  deplore,  that  fortune  may  attend 
our  country  in  whatever  war  it  may  be  involved. 

There  are  two  systems  of  policy,  he  said,  of  which  our  govern- 
ment had  had  the  choice.  The  first  was,  by  appealing  to  the 
justice  and  affections  of  Spain,  to  employ  all  those  persuasives 
which  could  arise  out  of  our  abstinence  from  any  direct  countenance 
to  the  cause  of  South  America,  and  the  observance  of  a  strict 
neutrality.  The  other  was,  by  appealing  to  her  justice  also,  and  lo 
her  fears,  to  prevail  upon  her  to  redress  the  injvu'ies  of  which  we 
complain  —  her  fears  by  a  recognition  of  the  independent  govern- 
ments of  South  America,  and  leaving  her  in  a  state  of  uncertainly 
as  to  the  further  step  we  might  take  in  respect  to  those  governments. 
The  unratified  treaty  was  the  result  of  the  first  system.  It  could 
not  be  positively  affirmed,  what  effect  the  other  system  would  have 
produced;  but  he  verily  believed  that,  whilst  it  rendered  justice  to 
those  governments,  and  would  have  better  comported  with  that 
magnanimous  policy  which  ought  to  have  characterized  our  own, 
it  would  have  more  successfully  tended  to  an  amicable  and 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  our  differences  with  Spain. 

The  first  system  has  so  far  failed.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  the  president  recommended  an  enforcement  of  the  ]irovis- 
ions  of  the  treaty.  After  three  months'  deliberation,  the  committee 
of  foreign  affairs,  not  being  able  to  concur  with  him,  has  made  us 
a  report,  recommending  the  seizure  of  Florida  in  the  nature  of  a 
reprisal.  Now  the  president  recommends  our  postponement  of  the 
siibject  until  the  next  session.  It  had  been  his  intention,  whenever 
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llie  committee  of  foreign  affairs  should  en2"as:e  the  house  to  acl 
upon  their  bill,  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  the  system  which  he 
thought  it  became  this  country  to  adopt,  of  which  the  occupation  of 
Texas,  as  our  own,  would  have  been  a  part,  and  the  recognitioii  .' f 
the  independent  governments  of  South  America  another.  If  he 
did  not  now  bring  forward  this  system,  it  was  because  the  committee 
projiosed  to  withdraw  their  bill,  and  because  he  knew  too  raucli 
of  the  temper  of  the  house  and  of  the  executive,  to  think  that  it 
was  advisable  to  bring  it  forward.  He  hoped  that  some  suitable 
opportunity  might  occur  during  the  session,  for  considering  the 
propriety  of  recognising  <he  independent  governments  of  South 
America. 

Whatever  he  might  think  of  the  discretion  which  was  evinced  in 
recommending  the  postponement  of  the  bill  of  the  committee  of 
foreign  relations,  he  could  not  think  that  the  reasons,  assigned  by 
the  president  for  that  recommendation,  were  entitled  to  the  weight 
which  he  had  given  them.  He  thought  the  house  was  called  upon, 
by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  seriously  to  animadvert  upon  some  of 
those  reasons.  He  believed  it  was  the  first  example,  in  the  annals 
of  the  country,  in  which  a  course  of  policy,  respecting  one  foreign 
-  power,  which  we  must  suppose  had  been  deliberately  considered, 
has  been  recommended  to  be  abandoned,  in  a  domestic  communi- 
cation from  one  to  another  coordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
upon  the  avowed  grovmd  of  the  interposition  of  foreign  powers. 
And  what  is  the  nature  of  this  interposition?  It  is  evinced  by  a 
cargo  of  scraps,  gathered  up  from  this  charge  d'affaires^  and  that ; 
of  loose  conversations  held  with  this  foreign  minister,  and 
that  —  perhaps  mere  levee  conversations,  without  a  commitment  in 
wridng,  in  a  solitary  instance,  of  any  of  the  foreign  parties 
concerned,  except  only  in  the  case  of  his  imperial  majesty;  and 
what  was  the  character  of  his  commitment  we  shall  presently  see. 
But,  he  must  enter  his  solemn  protest  against  this  and  every  other 
species  of  foreign  interference  in  our  matters  with  Spain.  What 
have  they  to  do  with  them  ?  Would  they  not  repel  as  officious 
and  insulting  intrusion,  any  interference  on  our  part  in  their  concerns 
with  foreign  states  ?  Would  his  imperial  majesty  have  listened 
with  complacency,  to  our  remonstrances  against  the  vast  acquisi- 
tions which  he  has  recently  made?  He  has  lately  crammed  his 
enormous  maw  with  Finland,  and  with  the  spoils  of  Poland,  and, 
whilst  the  difficult  process  of  digestion  is  going  on,  he  throws 
himself  upon  a  couch,  and  cries  out,  don't,  don't  disturb  my 
repose. 

He  charges  his  minister  here  to  plead  the  cause  of  peace  and 
concord  I  The  American  'government  is  too  enlightened'  (ah' 
sir,  how  sweet  this  unction  is,  which  is  poured  down  our  backs,) 
to  take  hasty  steps.  And  his  imperial  majesty's  minister  here  is 
required  to  engag-e  (Mr.  Clay  said,  he  hoped  the  original  expression 
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was  less  strong,  but  he  believed  the  French  word  eng'ag-er  bore  tlie 
same  meaning,)  '  the  American  government,'  &c.  '  Nevertheless.. 
the  emperor  does  not  interpose  in  this  discussion.'  No!  not  he. 
He  makes  above  all  '  no  pretension  to  exercise  influence  in  the 
councils  of  a  foreign  i)owcr.'  Not  the  slightest.  And  yet,  at  the 
very  instant  when  he  is  protesting  against  the  imputation  of  this 
influence,  his  interposition  is  proving  elTectuall  His  imperial 
majesty  has  at  least  manifested  so  far,  in  this  particular,  his 
capacity  to  govern  his  empire,  by  the  selection  of  a  sagacious 
minister.  For  if  count  Nesselrode  had  never  written  another 
paragraph,  the  extract  from  his  despatch  to  Mr.  Foletica,  which 
has  been  transmitted  to  this  house,  will  demonstrate  that  he  merited 
the  confidence  of  his  master.  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  read  such 
state  papers,  after  perusing  those  (he  was  sorry  to  say  it,  he  wished 
there  was  a  veil  broad  and  thick  enough  to  conceal  them  for  ever,) 
wVJch  this  treaty  had  produced  on  the  part  of  our  government. 

Conversations  between  my  lord  Castlereagh  and  our  minister  at 
London  had  also  been  communicated  to  this  house.  Nothing 
from  the  hand  of  his  lordship  is  produced;  no!  he  does  not 
commit  himself  in  that  way.  The  sense  in  which  our  minister 
understood  him,  and  the  purport  of  certain  parts  of  despatches 
from  the  British  government  to  its  minister  at  Madrid,  which  he 
deigned  to  read  to  our  minister,  are  alone  communicated  to  us. 
Now  we  know  very  well  how  diplomatists,  when  it  is  their 
pleasure  to  do  so,  can  wrap  themselves  up  in  mystery.  No  man 
more  than  my  lord  Castlereagh,  who  is  also  an  able  minister, 
possessing  much  greater  talents  than  are  allowed  to  him  generally 
in  this  country,  can  successfully  express  himself  in  ambiguous 
language,  when  he  chooses  to  employ  it.  He  recgllected  himself 
once  to  have  witnessed  this  facility,  on  the  part  of  his  lordship. 
The  case  was  this.  When  Bonaparte  made  his  escape  from  Elba, 
"and  invaded  France,  a  great  part  of  Europe  believed  it  was  with 
the  connivance  of  the  British  ministry.  The  opposition  charget! 
them,  in  parliament,  with  it,  and  they  were  interrogated,  to  know 
what  measures  of  precaution  they  had  taken  against  such  an  event. 
Lord  Castlereagh  replied  by  stating,  that  there  was  an  'understand- 
ing- with  a  certain  naval  officer  of  high  rank,  commanding  in  the 
adjacent  seas,  that  he  was  to  act  on  certain  conting-ences.  Now, 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  can  make  any  thing  intelligible  out  of  this 
reply,  you  will  have  much  more  success  than  the  English  opposi- 
tion had. 

'J'h(!  allowance  of  interference  by  foreign  powers  in  the  alTairp 
of  our  government,  not  pertaining  to  themselves,  is  against  lh». 
councils  of  all  our  wisest  politicians  —  those  of  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  he  would  also  add  those  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate; for,  pending  this  very  Spanish  negotiation,  the  offer  ot 
the  mediation  of  foreign  states  was  declined,  upon  the  true  ground. 
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that  Europe  had  her  system,  and  we  ours ;  and  that  it  was  not 
compatible  with  our  policy  to  entangle  ourselves  in  the  labyrinths 
of  herv  ,  But  a  mediation  is  far  preferable  to  the  species  of  inter- 
ference on  which  it  had  been  his  reluctant  duty  to  comment.  The 
mediator  is  a  judge,  placed  on  high  ;  his  conscience  his  guide,  tlie 
world  his  spectators,  and  posterity  Jus  judge.  His  position  is 
one,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  responsibility.  But  what  respon- 
sibility is  attached  to  this  sort  of  irregular,  drawing-room,  intriguing 
interposition  ?  He  could  see  no  motive  for  governing  or  infiuenc- 
ing  our  policy,  in  regard  to  Spain,  furnished  in  any  of  th 
communications  which  respected  the  disposition  of  foreign  powers. 
He  regretted,  for  his  part,  that  they  had  at  all  been  consulted. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  the  power  of  Spain,  nothing 
in  the  beneficial  nature  of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  to  us,  which 
warranted  us  in  seeking  the  aid  of  foreign  powers,  if  in  any  case 
whatever  that  aid  were  desirable.  He  was  far  from  saying  that, 
in  the  foreign  action  of  this  government,  it  might  not  be  prudent 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  probable  conduct  of  foreign 
powers.  That  might  be  a  material  circumstance  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  he  never  would  avow  to  our  own  people,  never 
promulgate  to  foreign  powers,  that  their  wishes  and  interference 
were  the  controlling  cause  of  our  policy.  Such  promulgation 
would  lead  to  the  most  alarming  consequences.  It  was  to  invite 
further  interposition.  It  might,  in  process  of  time,  create  in  the 
bosom  of  our  country  a  Russian  faction,  a  British  faction,  a  French 
faction.  Every  nation  ought  to  be  jealous  of  this  species  of  inter- 
ference, whatever  was  its  form  of  government.  But  of  all  forms  of 
government,  the  united  testimony  of  all  history,  admonished  a 
republic  to  be  most  guarded  against  it.  From  the"  moment  Philip 
intermeddled  with  the  affairs  of  Greece,  the  liberty  of  Greece  was 
doomed  to  inevitable  destruction. 

Suppose,  said  Mr.  Clay,  we  could  see  the  communications  which 
have  passed  between  his  imperial  majesty  and  the  British  govern- 
ment, respectively, and  Spain,  in  regard  to  the  United  States;  what 
d,o  you  imagine  would  be  their  character  ?  Do  you  suppose  the  same 
language  has  been  held  to  Spain  and  to  us?  Do  you  not,  on  the 
contrary,  believe  that  sentiments  have  been  expressed  to  her,  consol- 
ing to  her  pride  ?  That  we  have  been  represented,  perhaps  as  an 
ambitious  republic,  seeking  to  aggrandize  ourselves  at  her  expense  ? 

In  the  other  ground  taken  by  the  president,  the  present  distressed 
condition  of  Spain,  for  his  recommendation  of  forbearance  to  act 
during  the  present  session,  he  was  also  sorry  to  say,  that  it  did  not 
appear  to  him  to  be  solid.  He  could  well  conceive,  how  the  weak- 
ness of  your  aggressor  might,  when  he  was  withholding  from  you 
justice,  form  a  motive  for  your  pressing  your  equitable  demands 
upon  him;  but  he  could  not  accord  in  the  wisdom  of  .hat  policy 
which  would  wait  his  race  very  of  strength,  so   as   to  enable  him 
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suocessfuUy  to  resist  those  demands.  Nor  would  it  comport  with 
the  practice  of  our  government  heretofore.  Did  we  not,  in  1811, 
when  the  present  monarch  of  Spain  was  an  ignoble  captive,  and 
the  people  of  the  peninsula  were  contending  for  the  inestimable 
privilege  of  self-government,  seize  and  occupy  lhat  part  of  Louis-, 
iana  which  is  situated  between  the  Mississip])i  and  the  Pcrdido  ? 
What  must  the  people  of  Spain  think  of  that  policy  which  would 
not  spare  them,  and  which  commiserates  alone  an  unworthy  prince, 
who  ignominiously  surrendered  himself  to  his  enemy;  a  vile 
despot,  of  whom  I  cannot  speak  in  appropriate  language,  without 
departing  from  the  respect  due  to  this  house  or  to  myself?  What 
must  the  ]>eople  of  South  America  think  of  this  sympathy  for 
Ferdinand,  at  a  moment  when  they,  as  well  as  the  people  of  the 
peninsula,  themselves,  (if  we  are  to  believe  the  late  accounts,  and 
God  send  that  they  may  be  true,)  are  struggling  for  liberty  ? 

Again:  when  we  declared  our  late  just  war  against  Great 
Britain,  did  we  wait  for  a  moment  when  she  was  free  from  embar- 
rassment or  distress ;  or  did  we  not  rather  wisely  select  a  period 
when  there  was  the  greatest  probability  of  giving  success  to  our 
arms  ?  What  was  the  complaint  in  England;  what  the  language 
of  faction  here?  Was  it  not,  that  we  had  cruelly  proclaimed  the 
war  at  a  time  when  she  was  struggling  for  the  liberties  of  the 
world  ?  How  truly,  let  the  sequel  and  the  voice  of  impartial 
nistory  tell. 

Whilst  he  could  not,  therefore,  persuade  himself,  that  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  president  for  postponing  the  subject  of  our  Spanish 
affairs  until  another  session,  were  entitled  to  all  the  weight  which 
he  seemed  to  think  belonged  to  them,  he  did  not,  nevertheless, 
regret  that  the  particular  project  recommended  by  the  committee 
of  foreign  relations  was  thus  to  be  disposed  of;  for  it  was  war  — 
war,  attempted  to  be  disguised.  And  if  we  went  to  war,  he 
thought  it  should  have  no  other  limit  than  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  wisdom  of 
lhat  measure  of  hostility  which  would  bind  us,  whilst  the  other 
|)arty  is  left  free. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  consider  the  particular  propositions  which 
the  resolutions  contained,  which  he  had  had  the  honor  of  submit- 
ling,  it  was  material  to  determine  the  actual  posture  of  our  relations 
lo  Spain.  He  considered  it  too  clear  to  need  discussion,  that  the 
treaty  was  at  an  end;  that  it  contained,  in  its  present  state,  no 
obligation  whatever  upon  us,  and  no  obligation  whatever  on  the 
j)art  of  Spain.  It  was,  as  if  it  had  never  been.  W^e  are  remitted 
brxck  to  the  state  of  our  rights  and  our  demands  which  existed 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  with  this  only  difference,  that, 
instead  of  being  merged  in,  or  weakened  by  the  treaty,  they  had 
acquired  all  the  additional  force^which  the  intervening  time,  and 
the  faithlessness   of  Spain,  can  co;  imunicate  to  them.      Standing 
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on  ihis  position,  he  should  not  deem  it  necessary  to  interfere  wilh 
the  treaty-making  power,  if  a  fixed  and  persevering  purpose  had 
noi  been  indicated  by  it,  to  obtain  the  revival  of  the  treaty.  Now 
he  thought  it  a  bad  treaty.  The  interest  of  the  country,  as  it 
appeared  to  him,  forbade  its  renewal.  Being  gone,  it  was  perfectly 
incomprehensible  to  him,  why  so  much  sohcitude  was  manifested 
to  resiore  it.  Yet  it  is  clung  to  with  the  same  sort  of  frantic  affec- 
tion wilh  which  the  bereaved  mother  hugs  her  dead  infant,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  bringing  it  back  to  life. 

Has  the  house  of  representatives  a  right  to  express  its  opinion 
upon  the  arrangement  made  in  that  treaty?  The  president,  by 
asking  congress  to  carry  it  into  efTect,  has  given  us  jurisdiction  of 
the  subject,  if  we  had  it  not  before.  We  derive  from  that  circum- 
stance the  right  to  consider,  first,  if  there  be  a  treaty ;  secondly,  if 
we  ought  to  carry  it  into  effect;  and,  thirdly,  if  there  be  no  treaty, 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  assert  our  rights,  independent  of  the 
treaty.  It  will  not  be  contended  that  we  are  restricted  to  that 
specific  mode  of  redress  which  the  president  intimated  in  his 
opening  message. 

The  first  resolution  which  he  had  presented,  asserted,  that  th 
constitution  vests  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States  the  power  U 
dispose  of  the  territory  belonging  to  them;  and  that  no  treaty 
purporting  to  alienate  any  portion  thereof,  is  valid,  without  the 
concurrence  of  congress.*  It  was  far  from  his  wish  to  renew  at 
large  a'  discussion  of  the  treaty-making  power.  The  constitution 
of  the  United  States  had  not  defined  the  precise  limits  of  that 
power,  because,  from  the  nature  of  it,  they  could  not  be  prescribed. 
It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  no  safe  American  statesman 
would  assign  to  it  a  boundless  scope.  He  presumed,  for  example, 
that  it  would  not  be  contended  that  in  a  government  which  was 
itself  limited,  there  was  a  functionary  without  limit.  The  first 
great  bound  to  the  power  in  question,  he  apprehended,  was,  that 
no  treaty  could  constitutionally  transcend  the  very  objects  and 
purposes  of  the  government  itself.  He  thought,  also,  that  wherever 
there  were  specific  gi'ants  of  powers  to  congress,  they  limited  and 
controlled,  or,  he  would  rather  say,  modified  the  exercise  of  the 
general  grant  of  the  treaty-making  power,  upon  the  principle  which 
was  familiar  to  every  one.  He  did  not  insist,  that  the  treaty-making 
])ower  could  not  act  upon  the  subjects  committed  to  the  charge  of 
congress;  he  merely  contended  that  the  concurrence  of  congress,  in 
its  action  upon  those  subjects,  was  necessary.  Nor  would  he  insist, 
that  the  concurrence  should  precede  that  action.  It  would  be 
always  rinost  desirable  that  it  should  precede  it,  if  convenient,  to 
guard  against  the  commitment  of  congress,  on  the  one   hand,  by 

*  The  pro]iosition  which  it  asserts  was,  he  thought,  sufficiently  maintained  by 
barely  reaHing  the  clause  ill  the  constitution  on  which  it  rests:  'the  congress  shall 
tare  ptwer  to  dispose,  &c.  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States. 
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the  execniivc,  or  on  the  other,  what  might  seem  lo  be  a  violation 
ol' tb.e  faith  of  ihe  country,  pk^dged  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 
But  he  was  perfectly  aware,  that  it  would  be  very  often  highly 
inconvenient  lo  deliberate,  in  a  body  so  nunierous  as  congress,  on 
the  nature  of  those  terms  on  whicli  it  might  be  prop(M-  lo  treat  with 
foreign  powers.  In  the  view  of  the  subject  whi(  h  he  had  been 
talcing,  there  was  a  mucls  higher  degree  t)f  security  to  the  interests 
ol"  this  country.  For,  with  all  respect  to  the  president  and  senate, 
it  could  not  dispai-age  the  wisdom  of  their  councils,  to  add  to  that 
of  this  house  also.  But,  if  the  concurreiiLC  of  this  house  be  noi 
necessary  in  the  cases  asserted,  if  there  f,e  no  reslricticni  upon  the 
power  he  was  considering,  it  might  draw  to  itself  and  absorb  the 
whole  of  the  powers  of  govermrient.  To  conn'acl  alliances  ;  lo 
stipulate  for  raising  troops  to  be  emphiyed  in  a  common  war  about 
lo  be  waged;  to  grant  subsidies;  even  lo  introduce  foreign  troops 
within  the  bosom  of  the  country  ;  were  not  unfrequent  instances  ol' 
the  exercise  of  this  j)ower;  and  if,  in  all  such  cases,  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  nation  were  committed,  by  the  exclusive  act  of  the 
president  and  senate,  the  melancholy  duty  alone  might  be  left  to 
coiTgress  of  recording  the  ruin  of  the  republic* 

Supposing,  how^ever,  that  no  treaty,  which  undertakes  to  dispose 
of  the  territory  of  the  United  Stales,  is  valid,  without  the  concurrence 
of  congress,  it  may  be  contended,  that  such  treaty  may  constitution- 
ally fix  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  where  they 
are  disputed,  without  ihe  cooperation  of  congress.  He  admitted  it. 
when  the  fixation  of  the  limits  simply  was  the  object.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  river  St.  Croix,  or  the  more  recent  stipulation  in  the  treaty 
of  (xhiMil,  or  in  that  of  the  treaty  of  Spain  in  1795.  In  all  these  cases, 
the  treaty-making  power  merely  reduces  to  certainty  that  which 
was  before  unascertained.  It  announces  the  fact ;  it  proclaims,  in  a 
tangible  form,  the  existence  of  the  boundary.  It  does  not  make  a 
new  boundary ;  it  asserts  only  where  the  old  boundary  was.  But 
it  cannot,  under  color  of  fixing  a  boundary  previously  existing, 
though  not  in  fact  marked,  undertake  lo  cede  away,  without  the 
concurrence  of  congi'ess,  whole  provinces.  If  the  subject  be  one  of 
a  mixed  character,  if  it  consists  partly  of  cession,  atid  partly  of  the 
fixation  of  a  prior  limit,  he  contended  that  the  president  must  come 
here  for  the  consent  of  congress.  But  in  the  Florida  treaty  it  was 
not  pretended  that  the  object  was  simply  a  declaration  of  where  the 
western  liniit  of  Louisiana  was.      It  was,  on  the  contrary,  the  case 

*  TVie  tiouse  of  representatives  has  uniformly  maintained  its  right  to  deliberate 
upon  those  treaties,  in  which  their  cooperation  was  asked  by  the  executive  In  the 
f  tsl  case  that  occurred  in  the  operation  of  our  government,  that  of  the  treaty  commonly 
Ciilled  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  after  general  Washington  refused  to  conamunicate  bis  instruo- 
ttons  to  that  minister,  the  house  asserted  its  rights,  by  fifty  odd  votes  to  tliirt)  odd 
In  the  last  case  that  occurred,  the  convention  in  1&15  with  Great  Britain,  although  it 
passed  off  upon  what  was  called  a  compromise,  this  house  substantially  obtained  its 
object  :  for.  if  that  convention  opcated  as  a  repeal  of  the  laws  with  which  it  wae 
incompatible,  the  act  which  passed  was  altogether  unnecessary. 
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of  an  avowed  cession  of  territory  from  the  United  States  to  Spain 
The  whole  of  the  correspondence  manifested  that  the  respective 
parties  to  the  negotiation  were  not  engaged  so  much  in  an  inquiry 
where  the  limit  of  Louisiana  was,  as  that  they  were  exchanging 
overtures  as  to  where  it  should  be.  Hence,  we  find  various  limits 
proposed  and  discussed.  At  one  time  the  Mississippi  is  proposed; 
then  the  Missouri;  then  a  river  discharging  itself  into  the  gulf  east 
of  the  Sabine.  A  vast  desert  is  proposed  to  separate  the  territories 
of  the  two  powers;  and  finally  the  Sabine,  which  neither  of  the 
parties  had  ever  contended  was  the  ancient  limit  of  Louisiana,  is 
adopted,  and  the  boundary  is  extended  from  its  source  by  a  line 
perfectly  new  and  arbitrary  ;  and  the  treaty  itself  proclaims  its 
purpose  to  be  a  cession  from  the  United  States  to  Spain. 

The  second  resolution  comprehended  three  propositions ;  the 
first  of  which  was,  that  the  equivalent  granted  by  Spain  to  the 
United  States,  for  the  province  of  Texas,  was  inadequate.  To 
determine  this,  it  was  necessary  to  estimate  the  value  of  what 
we  gave,  and  of  what  we  received.  This  involved  an  inquiry  into 
our  claim  to  Texas.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  enter  at  large  into 
this  subject.  He  presumed  the  spectacle  would  not  be  presented 
of  questioning,  in  this  branch  of  the  government,  our  title  to 
Texas,  which  had  been  constantly  maintained  by  the  executive  for 
more  than  fifteen  years  past,  under  three  several  administrations. 
He  was,  at  the  same  tune,  ready  and  prepared  to  make  out  our 
title,  if  any  one  in  the  house  were  fearless  enough  to  controvert  it. 
He  would,  for  the  present,  briefly  state,  that  the  man  who  is  most 
familiar  with  the  transactions  of  this  governnient,  who  largely 
paiticipated  in  the  formation  of  our  constitution,  and  all  that  has 
been  done  under  it,  who,  besides  the  eminent  services  that  he  has 
rendered  his  country,  principally  contributed  to  the  acquisition  of 
Louisiana,  who  must  be  supposed,  from  his  various  opportunities, 
best  to  know  its  limits,  declared,  fifteen  years  ago,  that  our  title  to 
the  Rio  del  Norte  was  as  well  founded  as  it  was  to  the  island  of 
New  Orleans.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  read  an  extract  from  a  memoir 
presented  in  1805,  by  Mr.  Monroe  and  Mr.  Pinckney,  to  Mr. 
Cevalios,  proving  that  the  boundary  of  Louisiana  extended  east- 
ward to  the  Perdido,  and  westward  to  the  Rio  del  Norte,  in  which 
ihey  say,  'the  facts  and  principles  which  justify  this  conclusion, 
are  so  satisfactory  to  their  government  as  to  convince  it,  that  the 
United  States  have  not  a  better  right  to  the  island  of  New  Orleans, 
under  the  cession  referred  to,  than  they  have  to  the  whole  district  of 
\errilory  thus  described.']  The  title  to  the  Perdido  on  the  one  side, 
and  to  the  Rio  del  Norte  on  the  other,  rested  on  the  same  principle 
—  the  priority  of  discovery  and  of  occupation  by  France.  Spain 
had  first  discovered  and  made  an  establishment  at  Pensacola ; 
France  at  Dauphine  island,  in  the  bay  of  Mobil(>.  The  interme- 
diate space  was  unoccupied;  and  the  principle  observed  among 
F;:rooea;i   nations  havinsr  conti.g-uous  settlements,  beins^,  that  the 
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unoccupied  space  between  ihem  should  be  equally  divided,  was 
applied  to  it,  and  the  Perdido  thus  became  the  common  boundaiy. 
So,  west  o("  the  Mississippi,  La  Salle,  acting  under  France,  in 
1682  or  3,  iirst  discovered  that  river.  In  1685,  he  niade  an  estab- 
lishment on  the  bay  of  St.  Bernard,  west  of  the  Colorado,  emptying 
into  it.  The  nearest  Spanish  settlement  was  Panuco;  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte,  about  the  midway  hue,  became  the  common  boun- 
daiy. 

AH  the  accounts  concurred  in  representing  Texas  to  be  extremely 
valuable.  Its  superficial  extent  was  three  or  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  Florida.  The  climate  was  delicious;  the  soil  ierlile  ; 
the  margins  of  the  rivers  abounding  in  live  oak;  and  the  coun- 
try admitting  of  easy  settlement.  It  possessed,  moreover,  if  he 
were  not  misinformed,  one  of  the  finest  ports  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  The  productions  of  which  it  was  capable  were  suited  to 
our  wants.  The  unfortunate  captive  of  St.  Helena  wished  for 
ships,  commerce,  and  colonies.  We  have  them  all,  if  we  do  not 
wantonly  throw  them  away.  The  colonies  of  other  countries  are 
separated  from  them  by  vast  seas,  requiring  great  expense  to 
protect  them,  and  are  held  suiiject  to  a  constant  risk  of  their  being 
torn  from  their  grasp.  Our  colonies,  on  the  contrary,  are  united  to 
and  form  a  part  of  our  continent;  and  the  same  Mississippi,  from 
whose  rich  deposit  the  best  of  them  (Louisiana)  has  been  formed, 
will  transport  on  her  bosom  the  brave,  the  patriotic  men  from  her 
tributary  streams,  to  defend  and  preserve  the  next  most  valuable, 
the  province  of  Texas. 

We  wanted  Florida,  or  rather  we  shall  want  it ;  or,  to  speak 
more  correctly,  we  want  no  body  else  to  have  it.  We  do  not  desire 
it  for  immediate  use.  It  fills  a  space  in  our  imagination,  and  we 
wish  it  to  complete  the  nrrondissement  of  our  territory.  It  must 
certainly  come  to  us.  The  ripened  fruit  will  not  more  surely  fall. 
Florida  is  enclosed  in  between  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and  cannot 
escape.  Texas  may.  Whether  we  get  Florida  now,  or  some  five 
or  ten  years  hence,  it  is  of  no  consequence,  provided  no  other 
power  gets  it;  and  if  any  other  power  should  attempt  to  take  it, 
an  existing  act  of  congress  authorizes  the  president  to  prevent  it. 
He  was  not  disposed  to  disparage  Florida,  but  its  intrinsic  value 
was  incomparably  less  than  that  of  Texas.  Almost  its  soJe  value 
was  military.  The  possession  of  it  would  undoubtedly  communi- 
cate some  additional  security  to  Louisiana,  and  to  the  American 
commerce  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  But  it  was  not  very  essential 
to  have  it  for  protection  lo  Georgia  and  Alabama.  There  could 
b»j  nn  attack  upon  either  of  them,  by  a  foreign  power,  on  the  side 
of  F'jorida.  It  now  covered  those  states.  Aimexed  to  the  United 
States,  and  we  should  have  to  extend  our  line  of  defence  so  as  to 
embrace  Florida.  Far  from  being,  therefore,  a  source  of  inunediate 
profit,  it  would  be  the  occasion  of  considerable  immediate  expense. 
VOL.  I.  58 
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The  acquisition  of  it  was  certainly  a  fair  object  of  our  policy ;  and 
ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of.  It  is  even  a  laudable  ambition,  in 
any  chief  magistrate,  to  endeavor  1o  illustrate  the  epoch  of  his 
administration,  by  such  an  acquisition.  It  was  less  necessary, 
however,  to  fill  the  measure  of  honors  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
Iralo,  than  that  of  any  other  man,  in  consequence  of  the  large  share 
which  he  had  in  obtaining  all  Louisiana.  But,  whoever  may 
iT<3serve  the  renown  which  may  attend  the  incorporation  of  Florida 
into  our  confederacy,  it  is  our  business,  as  the  representatives  of 
that  people  who  are  to  pay  the  price  of  it,  to  take  care,  as  far  as  we 
constitutionally  can,  that  too  much  is  not  given.  He  would  not 
give  Texas  for  Florida  in  a  naked  exchange.  We  were  bound  by 
the  treaty  to  give  not  merely  Texas,  but  five  millions  of  dollars, 
also,  and  the  excess  beyond  that  sum  of  all  our  claims  upon  Spain, 
which  have  been  variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
millions  of  dollars! 

The  public  is  not  generally  apprized  of  another  large  consideration 
which  passed  from  us  to  Spain ;  if  an  interpretation  which  he  had 
heard  given  to  the  treaty  were  just;  and  it  certainly  was  plausible. 
Subsequent  to  the  transfer,  but  before  the  delivery  of  Louisiana 
from  Spain  to  France,  the  then  governor  of  New  Orleans  (he 
believed  his  name  was  Gayoso)  made  a  number  of  concessions, 
upon  the  payment  of  an  inconsiderable  pecuniary  consideration, 
amounting  to  between  nine  hundred  thousand  and  a  million  acres 
of  land,  similar  to  those  recently  made  at  Madrid  io  the  royal 
favorites.  This  land  is  situated  in  Feliciana,  and  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Amite,  in  the  present  state  of  Louisiana.  It 
was  granted  to  persons  who  possessed  the  very  best  information 
of  the  country,  and  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  the  choice  land.  The 
United  States  have  never  recognised,  but  have  constantly  denied 
the  validity  of  these  concessions.  It  is  contended  by  the  parties 
concerned,  that  they  are  confirmed  by  the  late  treaty.  By  the 
second  article  his  catholic  majesty  cedes  to  the  United  States,  in 
full  property  and  sovereignty,  all  the  territories  which  belong  to 
him,  situated  to  the  eastumrd  of  the  Mississippi,  known  by  the 
name  of  East  and  West  Florida.  And  by  the  eighth  article,  all 
grants  of  land  made  before  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  1818,  by 
his  catholic  majesty,  or  by  his  laivfid,  authorities,  shall  be  ratified 
and  confirmed,  &c.  Now,  the  grants  in  question  having  been 
made  long  prior  to  that  day,  are  supposed  to  be  confirmed.  He 
undcrntood  from  a  person  interested,  that  don  Onis  had  assured 
him  it  was  his  intention  to  confirm  them.  Whether  the  American 
negotiator  had  the  same  intention  or  not,  he  did  not  know.  It 
will  not  be  pretended,  that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  of  the  twelfth 
of  March,  1518,  in  wnich  he  declines  to  treat  any  further  with 
respect  to  any  part  of  the  territory  included  within  the  limits  of  the 
stale  of  Louisiana,  can  control  the  operation  of  the  subsequent 
treaty.     That  ti-eaty  must  be  interpreted  by  what  is  in   it,  and  not 
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oy  what  is  out  of  it.  The  overtures  which  passed  between  the 
parties  respectively,  prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty,  can  neither 
resti'ict  nor  enlarge  its  meaning.  Moreover,  when  Mr.  Madison 
occupied,  in  1811,  the  country  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Perdido,  he  dccl  ircd,  that  in  our  hands  it  should  be,  as  it  has  been, 
subject  to  negotiation. 

It  results,  then,  that  we  have  given  for  Florida,  charged  and 
incumbered  as  it  is. 

First,  unincumbered  Texas  ; 

Secondly,  five  millions  of  dollars; 

Thirdly,  a  surrender  of  all  our  claims  upon  Spain,  not  included 
in  that  five  millions ;  and. 

Fourthly,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  he  had  stated 
were  well  founded,  about  a  million  of  acres  of  the  best  unsealed 
land  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  worth  perhaps  ten  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  first  proposition  contained  in  the  second  resolution,  was 
thus,  he  thought,  fully  sustained.  The  next  was,  that  it  was  inex- 
pedient to  cede  Texas  to  any  foreign  power.  They  constituted,  in 
his  opinion,  a  sacred  inheritance  of  posterity,  which  we  ought  to 
preserve  unimpaired.  He  wished  it  was,  if  it  were  not,  a  funda- 
mental and  inviolable  law  of  the  land,  that  they  should  be 
inalienable  to  any  foreign  power.  It  was  quite  evident,  that  it 
was  in  the  order  of  providence;  that  it  was  an  inevitable  result  of 
the  principle  of  population,  that  the  whole  of  this  continent, 
including  Texas,  was  to  be  peopled  in  process  of  time.  The 
question  was,  by  whose  race  shall  it  be  peopled?  In  our  hands  it 
will  be  peopled  by  freemen,  and  the  sons  of  freemen,  carrying 
with  them  our  language,  our  laws,  and  our  liberties;  establishing, 
on  the  prairies  of  Texas,  temples  dedicated  to  the  simple,  and 
devout  modes  of  worship  of  God,  incident  to  our  religion,  and 
temples  dedicated  to  that  freedom  which  we  adore  next  to  Him. 
In  the  hands  of  others,  it  may  become  the  habitation  of  despotism 
and  of  slaves,  subject  to  the  vile  dominion  of  the  inquisition  and 
of  superstition.  He  knew  that  there  were  honest  and  enli5:htened 
men,  who  feared  that  our  confederacy  was  already  too  large,  and 
that  there  was  danger  of  disruption,  arising  out  of  the  want  of 
reciprocal  coherence  between  its  several  parts.  He  hoped  and 
liclieved,  that  the  principle  of  representation,  and  the  formation  of 
states,  would  preserve  us  a  united  people.  But  if  Texas,  after 
being  peopled  by  us,  and  grappling  with  us,  should,  at  some  distant 
day,  break  off,  she  will  carry  along  with  her  a  noble  crew,  consist- 
ing of  our  children's  children.  The  difference  between  those  who 
might  be  disinclined  to  its  annexation  to  our  confederacy,  and  him, 
was,  that  their  system  began  where  his  might,  possibly,  in  some 
distant  future  day,  terminate ;  and  their's  began  with  a  foreign 
race,  aliens  to  every  thing  that  we  hold  dear,  and  his  ended  with  a 
race  partaking  of  all  our  q  lalities. 
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The  last  proposition  which  the  second  resolution  affirms,  is,  thai 
it  is  inexpedient  to  renew  the  treaty.  If  Spain  had  promptly 
ratified  it,  bad  as  it  is,  he  would  have  acquiesced  in  it.  After  the 
proti-aci,?d  negotiation  which  i'.  terminated;  after  the  irritating  and 
exasperating  correspondence  which  preceded  it,  he  would  have 
taken  the  treaty  as  a  man  who  has  passed  a  long  and  restless 
night,  turning  and  tossing  in  his  bed,  snatches  at  day  an  hour's 
disturbed  repose.  But  she  would  not  ratify  it;  she  would  not 
consent  lo  be  bound  by  it ;  and  she  has  liberated  us  from  it.  Is  it 
wise  to  renew  the  negotiation,  if  it  is  to  be  recommenced,  by 
annoimcing  to  her  at  once  our  ultimatum  ?  Shall  we  not  give 
her  the  vantage  ground  ?  In  early  life  he  had  sometimes  indulged 
in  a  species  of  amusement,  which  years  and  experience  had 
determined  him  to  renounce,  which,  if  the  committee  would  allow 
him  to  use  it,  furnished  him  with  a  tigure  —  shall  we  enter  on  the 
game,  with  our  hand  exposed  to  the  adversary,  whilst  he  shuffles 
the  cards  to  acquire  more  strength  ?  What  has  lost  us  his  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty  ?  Incontestably,  our  importunity  to  procure  the 
ratification,  and  the  hopes  wdiich  that  importunity  inspired,  that  he 
could  yet  obtain  more  from  us.  Let  us  undeceive  him.  Let  us 
proclaim  the  acknowledged  truth,  that  the  treaty  is  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  this  country.  Are  we  not  told,  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  in  the  bold  and  confident  assertion,  that  don  Onis  was 
authorized  to  gi-ant  us  nmcli  more,  and  that  Spain  dare  not  deny 
his  instructions?  The  line  ol  demarcation  \sfar  within  his  limits? 
If  she  would  have  then  granted  us  more,  is  her  position  now  more 
favorable  to  her  in  the  negotiation?  In  our  relations  to  foreign 
powers,  it  may  be  sometimes  politic  to  sacrifice  a  portion  of  our 
rights  to  secure  the  residue.  But  is  Spain  such  a  power,  as  that  it 
becomes  us  to  sacrifice  those  rights  ?  Is  she  entitled  to  it  by  her 
justice,  by  her  observance  of  good  faith,  or  by  her  possible  annoy- 
ance of  us  in  the  event  of  war?  She  will  seek,  as  she  has  sought, 
procrastination  in  the  negotiation,  taking  the  treaty  as  the  basis. 
She  will  dare  to  offend  us,  as  she  has  insulted  us,  by  asking  the 
disgraceful  stipulation,  that  we  shall  not  recognise  the  pa.triots. 
Let  us  put  aside  the  treaty ;  tell  her  to  grant  us  our  rights,  to  their 
uttermost  extent.  And  if  she  still  palters,  let  us  assert  those  rights 
by  whatever  measures  it  is  for  the  interest  of  our  country  to  adopt. 

If  the  treaty  were  abandoned ;  if  we  were  not  on  the  contrary 
signified,  too  distinctly,  that  there  \vas  to  be  a  continued  and  unre- 
mitting endeavor  to  obtain  its  revival ;  he  would  not  think  it 
advisable  for  this  house  to  interpose.  But,  with  all  the  information 
in  our  possession,  and  holding  the  opinions  which  he  entertained, 
he  thought  it  the  bounden  duty  of  the  house  to  adopt  the  resolu- 
tions. He  had  acquitted  himself  of  what  he  deemed  a  solemn 
duty,  in  bringing  up  the  subject.  Others  would  discharge  their's, 
accordinsf  to  their  own  sense  of  them. 


ON   THE   PROTECTION   OF  HOME   INDUSTllY. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES,  APRIL  26,  1820. 


[  Of  the  twenty-second  of  March,  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  con]- 
milteeon  manufactures,  reported  a  tariff  bill,  embracing  provisions  of  great  importance, 
particularly  as  a  measure  of  protection  to  home  industry,  and  the  same  bein";  under 
consideration  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  renewed  his  effoits  in 
support  of  the  American  system,  in  the  following  speech.  The  bill  passed  the  house 
by  a  vote  of  ninety  to  sixty-nine,  but  was  postponed  in  the  senate  twenty-two  to 
twenty-one.] 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  my  opinions  on  the  interesting 
subject  now  before  us,  they  have  not  been  hastily  formed.  It  may 
possibly  be  recollected  by  some  gentlemen,  that  I  expressed  them 
when  the  existing  tariff  was  adopted;  and  that  I  then  urged,  that 
the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  war,  during  which  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  the  country  had  received  a  powerful  spring, 
was  precisely  that  period  when  government  was  alike  impelled,  by 
duty  and  interest,  to  protect  it  against  the  free  admission  of  foreign 
fabrics,  consequent  upon  a  state  of  peace.  I  insisted,  on  that 
occasion,  that  a  less  measure  of  protection  would  prove  more 
efficacious,  at  that  time,  than  one  of  greater  extent  at  a  future  day. 
My  wishes  prevailed  only  in  part ;  and  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
decide  whether  we  will  correct  the  error  v^hich,  I  think,  we  then 
committed. 

In  considering  the  subject,  the  first  important  inquiry  that  we 
should  make  is,  whether  it  be  desirable  that  such  a  portion  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  the  country  should  be  employed  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing,  as  would  furnish  a  supply  of  our  necessary 
wants  ?  Since  the  first  colonization  of  America,  the  principal 
direction  of  the  labor  and  capital  of  the  inhabitants,  has  been  to 
produce  raw  materials  for  the  consumption  or  fabrication  of  foreign 
nations.  We  have  always  had,  in  great  abundance,  the  means  of 
subsistence,  but  we  have  derived  chiefly  from  other  countries  our 
clothes,  and  the  instruments  of  defence.  Except  during  those 
interruptions  of  commerce  arising  from  a  state  of  war,  or  from 
measures  adopted  for  vindicating  our  commercial  rights,  we  have 
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experienced  no  very  great  inconvenience  heretofore  from  this  mode 
of  supply.  The  limited  amount  of  our  surplus  produce,  resulting 
from  the  smallness  of  our  numbers,  and  the  long  and  arduous 
convulsions  of  Europe,  secured  us  good  markets  for  that  surplus 
in  her  ports,  or  those  of  her  colonies.  But  those  convulsions  have 
now  ceased,  and  our  population  has  reached  nearly  ten  millions. 
A  new  epoch  has  arisen  ;  and  it  becomes  us  deliberately  to  con- 
template our  own  actual  condition,  and  the  relations  which  are 
likely  to  exist  between  us  and  the  other  parts  of  t|ie  world.  The 
actual  state  of  our  population,  and  the  ratio  of  its  progressive 
increase,  when  compared  with  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  the 
population  of  the  countries  which  have  hitherto  consumed  our  raw 
produce,  seem,  to  me,  alone  to  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  divert- 
ing some  portion  of  our  industry  from  its  accustomed  channel.  We 
double  our  population  in  about  the  term  of  twenty-five  years,  If 
there  be  no  change  in  the  mode  of  exerting  our  industry,  we  shall 
double,  during  the  same  term,  the  amount  of  our  exportable 
produce.  Europe,  including  such  of  her  colonies  as  we  have  free 
access  to,  taken  altogether,  does  not  duplicate  her  population  in  a 
shorter  term,  probably,  than  one  hundred  years.  The  ratio  of  the 
increase  of  her  capacity  of  consumption,  therefore,  is,  to  that  of 
our  capacity  of  production,  as  one  is  to  four.  And  it  is  manifest, 
from  the  simple  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  consuming 
countries,  compared  with  those  of  the  supplying  country,  that  the 
former  are  inadequate  to  the  latter^  It  is  certainly  true,  that  a 
portion  of  the  mass  of  our  raw  produce,  which  we  transmit  to  her, 
reverts  to  us  in  a  fabricated  form,  and  that  this  return  augments 
with  our  increasing  population.  This  is,  however,  a  very  incon- 
siderable addition  to  her  actual  ability  ^o  afford  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  our  industry. 

I  believe  that  we  are  already  beginning  to  experience  the  want 
of  capacity  in  Europe  to  consume  our  surplus  produce.  Take  the 
articles  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  bread-stuffs.  For  the  latter  we 
have  scarcely  any  foreign  demand.  And  is  there  not  reason  to 
believe,  that  we  have  reached,  if  we  have  not  passed,  the  maximum 
of  the  foreign  demand  for  the  other  two  articles?  Considerations 
(;onnected  with  the  cheapness  of  cotton,  as  a  raw  material,  and  the 
facility  with  which  it  can  be  fabricated,  will  probably  make  it  to  be 
more  and  more  used  as  a  substitute  for  other  materials.  But,  after 
you  allow  to  the  demand  for  it  the  utmost  extension  of  which  it  is 
susceptible,  it  is  yet  quite  limited — limited  by  the  number  of 
persons  who  use  it,  by  their  wants  and  their  ability  to  supply  them. 
If  we  have  not  reached,  therefore,  the  maximum  of  the  foreign 
demand,  (as  I  believe  we  have,)  we  must  soon  fully  satisfy  it.  With 
respect  to  tobacco,  that  article  affording  an  enjoyment  not  neces- 
sary, as  food  and  clothes  are,  to  human  existence,  the  foreign  deuiand 
for  it  is  still  more  precarious,  and  I  apprehend  that  we  ha^e  already 
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passed  its  limits.  It  appears  to  mo,  thei?,  that,  if  we  consult  our 
interest  merely,  we  ought  to  encourage  liome  manufactures.  But 
there  are  other  motives  to  recommend  il,  of  not  less  imporlanct-. 

The  wants  of  man  maybe  classed  under  three  heads;  food, 
raiment,  and  defence.  They  are  felt  alike  in  the  stale  of  barlarism 
and  of  civilization.  He  mu'.t  be  defended  against  the  ferocious  beasts 
of  prey  in  the  one  condition,  and  against  the  ambition,  violence, 
and  injustice,  incident  to  the  other.  If  he  seeks  to  obtain  a  supply 
of  those  wants  without  giving  an  equivalent,  he  is  a  beggar  or  a 
robber;  if  by  promising  an  equivalent  which  he  cannot  give,  he  is 
fraudulent;  and  if  by  commerce,  in  which  there  is  perfect  free- 
dom on  his  side,  whilst  he  meets  with  nothing  but  restrictions  on 
the  other,  he  submits  to  an  unjust  and  degrading  inequality.  What 
is  true  of  individuals  is  equally  so  of  nations.  The  country,  then, 
which  relies  upon  foreign  nations  for  either  of  those  great  essentials, 
is  not,  in  fact,  independent.  Nor  is  it  any  consolation  for  our 
dependence  upon  other  nations,  that  they  are  also  dependent  upon 
us,  even  were  it  true.  Every  nation  should  anxiously  endeavor  to 
establish  its  absolute  independence,  and  consequently  be  able  to  feed, 
and  clothe,  and  defend  itseli".  If  it  rely  upon  a  foreign  supply,  that 
may  be  cut  off  by  the  caprice  of  the  nation  yielding  it,  by  war  with 
it,  or  even  by  war  with  other  nations,  it  cannot  be  independent. 
But  it  is  not  true,  that  any  other  nations  depend  upon  us  in  a 
degree  any  thing  like  equal  to  that  of  our  dependence  upon  them  for 
the  great  necessaries  to  which  I  have  referred.  Every  other  nation 
seeks  to  supply  itself  with  them  from  its  own  resources  ;  and,  so 
strong  is  the  desire  which  they  feel  to  accomp]i-,Ui  this  purpose,  that 
they  exclude  the  cheaper  foreign  article,  for  the  dearer  home 
production.  Witness  the  English  policy  in  regard  to  corn.  So 
selfish,  in  this  respect,  is  the  conduct  of  other  powers,  that,  in  some 
instances,  they  even  prohibit  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  their 
own  colonies,  when  it  comes  into  competition  will)  the  produce  of 
the  parent  countr}^  All  other  countries  but  onr  own,  exclude  by 
high  duties,  or  absolute  prohibitions,  whatever  they  can  respectively 
produce  within  themselves.  The  truth  is,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
disguise  it,  that  we  are  a  sort  of  independent  colonies  of  England 
—  politically  free,  commercially  slaves.  Gentlemen  tell  us  of  the 
advantages  of  a  free  exchange  of  the  produce  of  the  world.  Bu* 
they  tell  us  of  what  has  never  existed,  does  not  exist,  and  perhaps 
never  will  exist.  They  invoke  us  to  give  perfect  freedom  on  our 
side,  whilst,  in  the  ports  of  every  other  nation,  we  are  met  with  a 
code  of  odious  restrictions,  shutting  out  entirely  a  great  part  of  our 
produce,  and  letting  in  only  so  much  as  they  car.nol  possibly  do 
without.  1  will  hereafter  examine  their  fa\rjrite  maxim,  of  leaving 
things  to  themselves,  more  particularly.  At  present,  I  will  only  say 
that  I  too  am  a  friend  to  free  trade,  but  it  must  be  a  free  trade  of 
perfect  reciprocity.     If  ihe  governing  consideration  wrre  cheapness 
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if  national  independence  were  to  weigh  nothing  ;  if  honor  nothing 
why  not  subsidize  foreign  powers  to  defend  us  ?  why  not  hire 
Swiss  or  Hessian  mercenaries  to  protect  us  ?  why  not  get  our  arms 
of  all  kinds,  as  we  do  in  part,  the  blankets  and  clothing  of  our 
soldiers,  from  abroad  ?  We  should  probably  consult  economy  by 
these  dangerous  expedients. 

But,  say  gentlemen,  there  are  to  the  manufacturing  system  some 
inherent  objections,  which  should  induce  us  to  avoid  its  introduc- 
tion into  this  country  ;  and  we  are  warned  by  the  example  of 
England,  by  her  pauperism,  by  the  vices  of  her  population,  her 
wars,  and  so  forth.  It  would  be  a  strange  order  of  Providence,  if 
it  were  true,  that  he  should  create  necessary  and  indispensable 
wants,  and  yet  should  render  us  unable  to  supply  them  without 
the  degradation  or  contamination  of  our  species. 

Pauperism  is,  in  general,  the  effect  of  an  overflowing  population. 
Manufactures  may  undoubtedly  produce  a  redundant  population ; 
but  so  may  commerce,  and  so  may  agriculture.  In  this  respect  they 
are  alike  ;  and  from  whatever  cause  the  disproportion  of  a  popula- 
tion to  the  subsisting  faculty  of  a  country  may  proceed,  its  effect  of 
pauperism  is  the  same.  Many  parts  of  Asia  would  exhibit,  perhaps, 
as  afflicting  effects  of  an  extreme  prosecution  of  the  agricultural 
system,  as  England  can  possibly  furnish,  respecting  the  manufac- 
turing. It  is  not,  however,  fair  to  argue  from  these  extreme  cases, 
against  either  the  one  system  or  the  other.  There  are  abuses 
incident  to  every  branch  of  industry,  to  every  profession.  It  would 
not  be  thought  very  just  or  wise  to  arraign  the  honorable  profes- 
sions of  law  and  physic,  because  the  one  produces  the  pettifogger, 
and  the  other  the  quack.  Even  in  England  it  has  been  estab- 
lished, by  the  diligent  search  of  Colquhoiin,  from  the  most  authentic 
evidence,  the  judicial  recoi'ds  of  the  country,  that  the  instances  of 
crime  were  much  more  numerous  in  the  agricultural  than  in  the 
manufacturing  districts;  thus  proving  that  the  cause  of  wretch- 
edness and  vice  in  that  country  was  to  be  sought  for,  not  in  this  or 
that  system,  so  much  as  in  the  fact  of  the  density  of  its  popula- 
tion. France  resembles  this'country  more  than  England,  in  respect 
to  the  employments  of  her  population ;  and  we  do  not  find  that 
there  is  any  thing  in  the  condition  of  the  manufacturing  portion 
of  it,  which  ought  to  dissuade  us  from  the  introduction  of  it  into 
our  own  country.  But  even  France  has  not  that  great  security 
against  the  abuses  of  the  manufacturing  system,  againsi  ihe  effects 
of  too  great  a  density  of  population,  which  we  possess  in  our 
waste  lands.  While  this  resource  exists,  we  have  nothing  to 
apprehend.  Do  capitalists  give  too  low  wages;  are  the  laborers 
too  crowded,  and  in  danger  of  starving?  the  unsettled  lands  \v\\\ 
draw  off  the  redundancy,  and  leave  the  others  better  provided  for. 
If  an  unsettled  province,  such  as  Texas,  for  example,  could,  by 
some  convulsion  of  nature,  be  wafted  alongside  of.  and  attached  to, 
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the  island  of  Great  Britain,  the  instantaneous  effect  would  be,  to 
draw  off  the  redundant  portion  of  the  population,  and  to  render 
more  comfortable  both  the  emigrants  and  those  whom  they  would 
leave  behind.  I  am  aware,  that  while  the  public  domain  is  an 
acknowledged  security  against  the  abuses  of  the  manufttcturi ng.  or 
any  other  system,  it  constitutes,  at  the  same  time,  an  impediment, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  to  ihe  success  of  manufacturing  industry, 
by  its  tendency  1o  prevent  the  reduction  of  ihe  wages  oC  hihor. 
Tht^se  who  urge  this  objection  have  their  eyes  too  much  lixcvl  on 
the  ancient  system  of  manufacturing,  when  manual  labor  was  the 
principal  instrument  which  it  employed.  During  the  last  half 
century,  since  the  inventions  of  Arkwright,  and  the  long  train  of 
improvements  which  followed,  the  labor  of  machinery  is  principally 
used,  I  have  understood,  from  sources  of  information  which  I 
believe  to  be  accurate,  that  the  combined  force  of  all  the  machinery 
employed  by  Great  Britain,  in  manufacturing,  is  equal  to  the  labor 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  men.  If  we  suppose  ihe 
aggTcgate  of  the  labor  of  all  the  individuals  which  she  employs 
in  that  branch  of  induslry  to  be  equal  to  the  united  labor  of  two 
millions  of  able-bodied  men,  (and  I  should  think  it  does  not 
exceed  it,)  machine  labor  will  stand  to  manual  labor,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  hundred  to  two.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  we 
have  skill  and  enterprise  enough  to  command  the  requisite  amount 
of  machine  power. 

There  are,  too,  some  checks  to  emigration  from  the  settled  parts 
of  our  country  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  west.  Distance  is  one. 
and  it  is  every  day  becoming  greater  and  greater.  There  exists, 
also,  a  natural  repugnance  (felt  less,  it  is  true,  in  the  United  States 
than  elsewhere,  but  felt  even  here,)  to  abandoning  the  place  of  our 
nativity.  Women  and  children,  who  could  not  migrate,  and  who 
would  be  comparatively  idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  them.  This  is  a  very  great  benefit.  I 
witnessed  the  advantage  resulting  from  the  employment  of  this 
description  of  our  population,  in  a  visit  which  I  lately  made  to  the 
Waltham  manufactory,  near  Boston.  There,  some  hundreds  of 
girls  and  boys  were  occupied  in  separate  apartments.  The  greatest 
order,  neatness,  and  ajiparent  comfort,  reigned  throughout  the 
whole  establishment.  The  daughters  of  respectable  farmers,  in 
one  instance,  I  remember,  the  daughter  of  a  senator  in  the  stale 
legislature,  were  usefully  employed.  They  would  come  do\yn  to 
the  manufactory,  remain  perhaps  some  months,  and  return,  with 
their  earnings,  to  their  families,  to  assist  them  throughout  the  year. 
But  one  instance  had  occurred,  I  was  informed  by  the  intelligent 
manager,  of  doubtful  conduct  on  the  part  of  any  of  the  females, 
and,  after  she  was  dismissed,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that 
injustice  had  been  done  her.  Suppose  that  establishment  to  be 
destroyed,  what  would  become  of  all  the  persons  who  are  thero 
VOL.  I.  59 
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engaged  so  beneficially  to  themselves,  and  so  usefully  ^o  the  state  ? 
Can  it  be  doubted  that,  if  the  crowds  of  little  mendicant  boys  and 
girls  who  infest  this  edifice,  and  assail  us,  every  day,  at  its  very 
thresholde,  as  we  come  in  and  go  out,  begging  for  a  cent,  wer 
f^mployed  in  f.ome  manufacturing  esta.blishment,  it  would  be  better 
for  them  and  the  city?  Those  who  object  to  lhe  manufactturing 
g^steit:  choul/l  recollect,  that  constant  occupation  is  the  best  security 
for  innocence  and  virtue,  and  that  idleness  is  the  parent  of  vice  and 
crime.  They  should  contemplate  the  laboring  poor  with  employ- 
n  :nt,  anil  ask  themselves  what  Avould  be  their  condition  without 
it.  [( there  are  instances  of  hard  taskmasters  among  the  manufac- 
turers, so  also  are ''there  in  agriculture.  The  cause  is  to  be  sought 
for,  not  in  the  nature  of  this  or  that  system,  but  in  the  na^ture  of 
man.  If  there  are  particular  species  of  unhealthy  employment  in 
manufactures,  so  there  are  in  agriculture  also.  There  has  been 
an  idle  attempt  to  ridicule  the  manufacturing  system,  and  we 
have  heard  the  expression,  '  spinning-jenny  tenure.'  It  is  one  of 
the  noblest  inventions  of  human  skill.  It  has  diffused  comforts 
among  thousands  who,  without  it,  \vould  never  have  enjoyed  them  ; 
and  millions  yet  unborn  will  bless  the  man  by  whom  it  was 
invented.  Three  important  inventions  have  distinguished  the  last 
half  century,  each  of  which,  if  it  had  happened  at  long  intervals  of 
time  from  the  other,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
epoch  in  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts.  The  first  was  that  of 
Arkwright ;  and  our  own  country  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of  the 
other  two.  The  world  is  indebted  to  Whitney  for  the  one,  and 
to  -b'ulton  for  the  other.  Nothing  is  secure  against  the  shafts  of 
ridicule.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  man  who  should  speak  of 
a  cotton-gin  tenure,  or  a  steamboat  tenure? 

In  one  respect  there  is  a  great  difference  in  favor  of  manufac- 
tures, when  compared  with  agriculture.  It  is  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  whole  manufacturing  community  avail  themselves  of  an 
improvement.  It  is  instantly  communicated  and  put  in  operation. 
There  is  an  avidity  for  improvement  in  the  one  system,  an  aver- 
sion to  it  in  the  other.  The  habits  of  generation  after  generation 
pass  down  the  long  track  of  time  in  perpetual  succession  witliout 
the  slightest  change  in  agriculture.  The  ploughman  who  fastens 
his  plough  to  the  tails  of  his  cattle,  will  not  own  that  there  is  any 
other  mode  equal  to  his.  An  agricultural  people  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  other  communities,  who  have  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  iiusbandry,  without  advancing  in  the  slightest  degi-ce. 
Many  parts  of  our  country  are  one  hundred  years  in  adva?iee  of 
Sweden  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  ©f  the  ?oil. 

It  is  o]>jected,  that  the  effect  of  the  encouragement  of  home 
manufactures,  by  the  proposed  tariff,  will  be,  to  diminish  the 
revenue  from  the  customs  The  amount  of  the  revenue  from  that 
source  will  depend  upon   the   amount  of  importations,  and    tlic 
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measure  of  these  will  be  the  value  of  the  exports  from  this  country. 
The  quantity  of  the  exportable  produce  will  depend  upon  the 
foreign  demand ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat,  under  any  dis- 
tribution of  the  labor  and  capital  of  this  country,  from  the  greater 
allurements  which  agriculture  presents  than  any  other  cpecies  of 
industry,  there  would  be  always  a  quantity  of  its  produce  sufficient 
to  satisfy  that  demand.  If  there  be  a  diminution  in  the  ability  of 
foreign  nations  to  consume  our  raw  produce,  in  the  proportion  of 
our  diminished  consumption  of  theirs,  under  the  operation  of  this 
system,  that  will  be  compensated  by  the  substitution  of  a  home  for 
a  foreign  market,  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  true,  that  we  cannot 
remain  in  the  relation  of  seller,  only  to  foreign  powers,  for  any 
length  of  time;  but  if,  as  I  have  no  doubt,  our  agriculture  will 
continue  to  supply,  as  far  as  it  can  profitably,  to  the  extent  of  the 
limits  of  foreign  demand,  we  shall  receive  not  only  in  return  many 
of  the  articles  on  which  the  tariff  operates,  for  our  own  consumption, 
but  they  may  also  form  the  objects  of  trade  with  South  America 
and  other  powers,  and  our  comforts  may  be  multiplied  by  the 
importation  of  other  articles.  Diminished  consumption,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  augmentation  of  duties,  does  not  necessarily  imply 
diminished  revenue.  The  increase  of  the  duty  may  compensate 
the  decrease  in  the  consumption,  and  give  you  as  large  a  revenue 
as  you  before  possessed. 

Can  any  one  doubt  the  impolicy  of  government  resting  solely 
upon  the  precarious  resource  of  such  a  revenue?  It  is  constantly 
fluctuating.  It  tempts  us,  by  its  enormous  amount,  at  one  time, 
into  extravagant  expenditure  ;  and  we  are  then  driven,  by  its  sudden 
and  unexpected  depression,  into  the  opposite  extreme.  We  arc 
seduced  by  its  flattering  promises  into  expenses  which  we  might 
avoid  ;  and  we  are  afterwards  constrained  by  its  treachery,  to  avoid 
expenses  which  we  ought  to  make.  It  is  a  system  under  which 
there  is  a  sort  of  perpetual  war,  between  the  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  interest  of  the  people.  Large  importations  fill  the 
coffers  of  government,  and  empty  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Small 
importations  imply  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  leave 
the  treasury  empty.  In  war,  the  revenue  disappears  ;  in  peace  it 
is  unsteafly.  On  such  a  system  the  government  will  not  be  able 
much  longer  exclusively  to  rely.  We  all  anticipate  that  we  shall 
have  shortly  to  resort  to  some  additional  supply  of  revenue  within 
ourselves.  I  was  opposed  to  the  total  repeal  of  the  internal  revenue. 
I  would  have  preserA'ed  certain  parts  of  it  at  least,  to  be  ready  fur 
emergences  such  as  now  exist.  And  I  am,  for  one,  ready  to 
exclude  foreign  spirits  altogether,  and  substitute  for  the  revenue 
levied  on  them  a  tax  upon  the  spirits  made  within  the  country. 
No  other  nation  lets  in  so  much  of  foreign  spirits  as  we  do.  By 
the  enrrouragement  of  home  industry,  you  will  lay  a  basis  of 
internal    taxation,  when    it   gets   strong,  thai    will    be    steady  and 
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Huiform,  yielding  alike  in  peace  and  in  war.  We  do  not  derive 
our  ability  from  abroad,  to  pay  taxes.  That  depends  upon  oiar 
wealth  and  our  industry  ;  and  it  is  the  same,  whatever  may  be  the 
form  of  levying  the  public  contributions. 

But  it  is  urged,  that  you  tax  other  interests  of  the  state  to  sustain 
manufacturers.  The  business  of  manufacturing,  if  encouraged, 
will  be  open  to  all.  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  the  particular  indi- 
viduals who  may  happen  to  be  engaged  in  it,  that  we  propose  to 
foster  it ;  but  it  is  for  the  general  interest.  We  think  that  it  is 
necessary  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  society,  that  fabrication, 
as  well  as  the  business  of  production  and  distribution,  should  be 
supported  and  taken  care  of  Now,  if  it  be  even  true,  that  the 
price  of  the  home  fabric  will  be  somewhat  higher,  in  the  first 
instance,  than  the  rival  foreign  articles,  that  consideration  ought 
not  to  prevent  our  extending  reasonable  protection  to  the  home 
fabric  Present  temporary  inconvenience  may  be  well  submitted 
to  for  the  sake  of  future  permanent  benefit.  If  the  experience  of 
all  other  countries  be  not  utterly  fallacious  ;  if  the  promises  of  the 
manufacturing  system  be  not  absolutely  illusory;  by  the  compe- 
tition which  will  be  elicited  in  consequence  of  your  parental  care, 
prices  will  be  ultimately  brought  down  to  a  level  with  that  of  the 
foreign  commodity.  Now,  in  a  scheme  of  policy  which  is  devised 
for  a  nation,  we  should  not  limit  our  views  to  its  operation  during 
a  single  year,  or  for  even  a  short  term  of  years.  We  should  look 
at  its  operation  for  a  considerable  timy,  and  in  war  as  well  as  in 
peace.  Can  there  be  a  doubt,  thus  contemplating  it,  that  we  shall 
be  compensated  by  the  certainty  and  steadiness  of  the  supply  in 
all  seasons,  and  the  ultimate  reduction  of  the  price  for  anv  tempo- 
rary sacrifices  we  make?  Take  the  example  of  salt,  which  the 
ingenious  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Archer)  has  adduced. 
He  sPtys,  during  the  war,  the  price  of  that  article  rose  to  ten  dollars 
per  bushel,  and  he  asks  if  you  would  lay  a  duty,  permanent  in  its 
duration,  of  three  dollars  per  bushel,  to  secure  a  supply  in  war. 
I  answer,  no,  I  would  not  lay  so  high  a  duty.  That  which  is  now 
proposed,  for  the  encouragement  of  the  clomestic  production,  is 
only  five  cents  per  bushel.  In  forty  yeai's  the  duty  would  amount 
only  to  two  dollars.  If  the  recurrence  of  war  shall  be  only  after 
intervals  of  forty  years'  peace,  (and  we  may  expect  it  probably 
oftener,)  and  if,  when  it  does  come,  the  same  price  should  again  be 
given,  there  will  be  a  clear  saving  of  eight  dollars,  by  promoting 
the  domestic  fabrication.  All  society  is  an  affair  of  mutual  con- 
cession. If  we  expect  to  derive  the  benefits  which  are  incident  to 
it,  we  must  sustain  our  reasonable  share  of  burdens.  The  great 
interests  which  it  is  intended  to  guard  and  cherish,  must  be  sup- 
ported by  their  reciprocal  action  and  reaction.  The  harmony  of 
its  parts  is  disturbed,  the  discipline  which  is  necessary  to  its  order 
is  incomplete,  when  one  of  the  three  gi-eat  and  essential  branches 
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of  ks  industry  is  abandoned  and  unprotected.  If  you  want  to  find 
an  example  of  order,  of  freedom  from  debt,  of  economy,  of  expen- 
diture falling  below  rather  than  exceeding  income,  you  will  go  to 
the  well-regulated  family  of  a  farmer.'  You  will  go  to  the  house 
vl  such  a  man  as  Isaac  Shelby;  you  will  not  find  him  haunting 
taverns,  engaged  in  broils,  prosecuting  angry  lawsuits  ;  yoii  will 
behold  every  member  of  his  family  clad  with  the  j)roduce  of  their 
own  hands,  and  usefully  employed  ;  the  spinning-wheel  and  the 
loom  in  motion  by  day-break.  With  what  pleasure  will  his  wife 
carry  you  into  her  neat  dairy,  lead  you  into  her  store-house,  and  point 
you  to  the  table-cloths,  the  sheets,  the  counterpanes  which  lie  on 
this  shelf  for  one  daughter,  or  on  that  for  another,  all  prepared  in 
advance  by  her  provident  care  for  the  day  of  their  respective 
marriages.  If  you  want  to  see  an  opposite  example,  go  to  the 
house  of  a  man  who  manufactures  nothing  at  home,  whose  family 
resorts  to  the  store  for  every  thing  they  consume.  You  will  find 
him  perhaps  in  the  tavern,  or  at  the  shop  at  the  cross-roads.  He 
is  engaged,  with  the  rnm-grog  on  the  table,  taking  depositions  to 
make  out  some  case  of  usury  or  fraud.  Or  perhaps  he  is  furnish- 
ing to  his  lawyer  the  materials  to  prepare  a  long  bill  of  injunction 
in  some  intricate  case.  The'  sheriff'  is  hovering  about  his  farm  to 
serve  some  new  writ.  On  court-days  —  he  never  misses  attending 
them  —  you  will  find  him  eagerly  collecting  his  witnesses  to  defend 
himself  against  the  merchant  and  doctor's  claims.  C4o  to  his 
house,  and,  after  the  short  and  giddy  period  that  his  wife  and 
daughters  have  flirted  about  the  country  in  their  calico  and  muslin 
frocks,  what  a  scene  of  discomfort  and  distress  is  presented  to  you 
there !  What  the  individual  family  of  Isaac  Shelby  is,  I  wish  to 
see  the  nation  in  the  aggregate  become.  But  I  fear  we  shall 
shortly  have  to  contemplate  its  resemblance  in  the  opposite  picture. 
If  statesmen  would  carefully  observe  the  conduct  of  private  indi- 
viduals in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  they  would  have 
much  surer  guides  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the  state,  than  the 
visionary  speculations  of  theoretical  writers. 

The  manufacturing  system  is  not  only  injurious  to  agriculture, 
but,  say  its  opponents,  it  is  injurious  also  to  foreign  commerce. 
We  ought  not  to  conceal  from  ourselves  our  present  actual  position 
in  relation  to  other  powers.  During  the  protracted  war  which  has 
so  long  convulsed  all  Europe,  and  which  will  probably  be  succeeded 
by  a  long  peace,  we  transacted  the  commercial  business  of  other 
nations,  and  largely  shared  wilh  England  the  carrying  trade  of  the 
world.  Now,  every  other  nation  is  anxiously  endeavoring  to 
transact  its  own  business,  to  rebuild  its  marine,  and  to  foster  its 
navigation.  The  consequence  of  the  former  slate  of  things  was, 
that  our  mercantile  marine,  and  our  commercial  employment  were 
enormously  disproportionate  to  the  exchangeable  domestic  produce 
of  our   country.      A.nd    the   result  of   the   latter  will   be,   that,   a?! 
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exchanges  between  this  country  and  other  nations  will  heveaftei 
consist  principally,  on  our  part,  of  our  domestic  produce,  that 
marine  and  that  employment  will  be  brought  down  to  what  is 
ncfessary  lo  eftect  those  exchanges.  I  regret  exceedingly  ihis 
reduction.  1  wish  the  mercantile  class  could  enjoy  the  same 
c-xicnsive  commerce  that  they  formerly  did.  But,  ii'  they  cannot, 
it  would  be  a  folly  to  repine  at  what  is  irrecoverably  lost,  and  we 
should  seek  rather  to  adapt  ourselves  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  we  find  ourselves.  If,  as  I  think,  we  have  reached  the 
maximum  of  our  foreign  demand  for  our  three  great  staples,  cotton, 
tobacco,  and  Hour,  no  man  will  contend  that  we  should  go  on  to 
produce  more  and  more,  to  be  sent  to  the  glutted  foreign  market, 
and  consumed  by  devouring  expenses,  merely  to  give  employment 
lo  our  tonnage  and  to  our  foreign  commerce.  It  would  be 
extremely  unwise  to  accommodate  our  industry  to  produce,  not 
what  is  wanted  abroad,  but  cargoes  for  our  unemployed  ships.  I 
would  give  our  foreign  trade  every  legitimate  encouragement,  and 
extend  it  whenever  it  can  be  extended  profitably.  Hitherto  it  has 
been  stimulated  too  highly,  by  the  condition  of  the  world,  and  our 
own  policy  acting  on  that  condition.  And  we  are  reluctant  to 
believe  that  we  must  submit  to  its  necessary  abridgment.  The 
habits  of  trade,  the  tempting  instances  of  enormous  fortunes 
which  have  been  made  by  the  successful  prosecution  of  it,  are 
such,  that  we  turn  with  regret  from  its  pursuit;  we  still  cherish  a 
lingering  hope ;  Vv^e  persuade  ourselves  that  something  will  occur, 
how  and  what  it  may  be,  we  know  not,  to  revive  its  former  activ- 
ity ;  and  we  would  push  into  every  untried  channel,  gi-ope  through 
the  Dardanelles  into  the  Black  sea,  to  restore  its  former  profits.  I 
repeat  it,  let  us  proclaim  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  the 
incontestable  truth,  that  our  foreign  trade  must  be  circumscribed 
by  the  altered  state  of  the  world  ;  and,  leaving  it  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  gains  which  it  can  now  possibly  make,  let  us  present 
motives  to  the  capital  and  labor  of  our  country,  to  employ  them- 
selves in  fabrication  at  home.  There  is  no  danger  that,  by  a  with- 
drawal of  that  portion  which  is  unprofitably  employed  on  other 
objects,  and  an  application  of  it  to  fabrication,  our  agriculture 
would  be  too  much  cramped.  The  produce  of  it  will  always 
come  up  to  the  foreign  demand.  Such  are  the  superior  allure- 
ments belonging  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  to  all  other  branches 
of  industry,  that  it  will  always  be  preferred  when  it  can  profitably 
be  followed.  The  foreign  demand  will,  in  any  conceivable  state 
of  things,  limit  the  amount  of  the  exportable  produce  of  agricul- 
tiire.  The  amount  of  our  exportations  will  form  the  measure  of 
our  importations,  and,  whatever  these  may  be,  they  will  constitute 
the  basis  of  the  revenue  derivable  from  customs. 

The  manufacturing  system  is  favorable  to  the  maintenance  of 
p^ace.     Foreign   commerce   is   the   great  source  of  foreign   wars 
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The  eagerness  with  which  we  cont(uid  for  every  branch  of  il,  ihe 
teniplalions  which  it  offers,  operating  alike  upon  us  and  our  foreign 
f;onii>etitors,  produce  constant  collisions.  No  country  on  earth,  by 
the  extent  of  its  superiices,  the  richness  of  its  soil,  the  variety  of 
its  climate,  contains  wiihln  iis  own  limits  more  abundant  facilities 
for  supplying  all  our  raiional  wants  than  ours  does.  It  is  not 
necessary  or  desirable,  however,  lo  cut  o.fi"  all  intercourse  with 
foreign  powers.  But,  afier  securing  a  supply,  williin  ourselves,  of 
all  the  great  essentials  of  life,  there  will  be  ample  scope  still  left 
for  ])reserving  such  an  intercourse.  If  we  had  no  intercourse  with 
foreign  states,  if  we  adopted  the  policy  of  China,  we  should  have 
no  external  wars.  And  in  proportion  as  we  diminish  our  depend- 
ence upon  them,  shall  we  lessen  the  danger  of  the  recurrence  of 
war.  Our  late  war  would  not  have  existed  if  the  counsels  of  the 
manufacturers  in  England  had  been  listened  to.  They  finally  did 
|)revail,  in  their  steady  and  persevering  effort  to  prc-xluce  a  repeal 
of  the  orders  in  council;  but  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  war. 
Those  who  attribute  to  the  manufacturing  system  the  burdens  and 
misfortunes  of  that  country,  commit  a  great  error.  These  were 
probably  a  joint  result  of  the  operation  of  the  whole  of  her  sys- 
tems, and  the  laro:er  share  of  it  was  to  be  ascribed  to  her  forcion 
commerce,  and  lo  the  ambition  of  her  rulers,  than  to  any  other 
cause.  The  war  of  Our  revolution,  in  which  that  ambition  dis- 
played its  monstrous  arrogance  and  pretensions,  laid  ihe  broad 
foundation  of  that  enormous  debt  under  which  she  no^v  groans. 

The  tendency  of  reasonable  encouragement  lo  our  home  industry 
is  favorable  to  the  preservation  and  strength  of  our  confederacy. 
Now  our  connection  is  merely  ])olitical.  For  the  sale  of  the 
-■^uri)lus  of  the  produce  of  our  agricultural  labor,  all  eyes  are  con- 
stantly turned  upon  the  markets  of  Liverpool.  There  is  scarcely 
any  of  that  beneficial  intercourse,  the  best  basis  of  political 
connection,  which  consists  of  the  exchange  of  the  produce  of  our 
labor.  On  our  maritime  frontier  there  has  been  too  much  stimulus, 
an  unnatural  activity;  in  the  great  interior  of  the  country,  there 
exists  a  perfect  paralysis.  Encourage  fabrication  at  home,  an*:! 
there  will  instantly  arise  animation  and  a  healthful  circulation 
throughout  all  the  parts  of  the  republic.  The  cheapness,  fertility, 
and  (juantity  of  our  waste  lands,  offer  such  powerful  inducements 
to  cultivation,  that  our  countrymen  are  constantly  engaging  in  it, 
I  would  not  check  this  disposition,  by  hard  terms  in  the  sale  of  it. 
liCt  it  be  easily  accessible  to  all  who  wish  to  acquire  it.  But  I 
would  countervail  this  predilection,  by  presenting  to  capital  and 
labor  motives  for  employment  in  other  branches  of  industry. 
Nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  pursuit  of  agricultuie,  when 
we  mainly  rely  upon  foreign  markets  for  the  sale  of  its  surplus 
produce.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  a  priori^ 
the  amount  of  this  surplus;  and,  in  the  second,  it  is  equally  impos- 
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sibie  to  anticipate  the  extent  of  the  foreign  demand.  Both  the  one 
and  the  other  depend  upon  the  seasons.  From  the  fluctuations 
incident  to  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  may  happen  that  the 
supplying  country  will,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  have  employed 
a  larger  share  of  its  capital  and  labor  than  is  wise,  in  production, 
to  supply  the  wants  of  the  consuming  countries,  without  becoming 
sensible  of  its  defect  of  policy.  The  failure  of  a  crop,  or  the 
failure  of  a  market,  does  not  discourage  the  cnltivalor.  He  renews 
his  labors  another  year,  and  he  renews  his  hopes,  it  is  otherwise 
with  manufacturing  industry.  The  precise  quanium  of  its  produce, 
at  l?asl,  can  with  some  accuracy  be  previously  estimated.  And 
the  wants  of  foreign  countries  can  be  with  some  probability 
anticipated. 

T  am  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  have  even  had  a  success, 
which  I  dare  not  presume,  in  the  endeavor  I  have  been  making  to 
show  that  sound  policy  requires  a  diversion  of  so  much  of  the 
capital  and  labor  of  this  country  from  other  employments  as  may 
be  necessary,  by  a  difl'erent  application  of  them,  to  secure,  within 
ourselves,  a  steady  and  adequate  supply  of  the  great  necessaries 
of  life,  I  shall  have  only  established  one  half  of  what  is  incumbent 
upon  me  to  prove.  It  will  still  be  required  by  the  other  side,  that 
a  second  proposition  be  supported,  and  that  is,  that  government 
ought  to  present  motives  for  such  a  diversion  and  new  application 
of  labor  and  capital,  by  that  species  of  protection  which  the  tarifl" 
holds  out.  Gentlemen  say,  we  agree  with  you  ;  you  are  right  in 
your  first  proposition  ;  but,  '  let  things  alone,'  and  they  will  come 
right  in  the  end.  Now,  1  agree  with  them,  that  things  would 
ahimately  get  right;  but  not  until  after  a  long  period  of  disorder 
and  distress,  terminating  in  the  impoverishment,  and  perhaps  ruin, 
of  the  country.  Dissolve  government,  reduce  it  to  its  primitive 
elements,  and,  without  any  general  effort  to  reconstruct  it,  there 
would  arise,  out  of  the  anarchy  which  would  ensue,  partial  combi- 
nations for  the  purpose  of  individual  protection,  which  would 
finally  lead  to  a  social  form,  competent  to  the  conservation  of 
peace  within,  and  the  repulsion  of  force  from  \vithout.  Yet  no 
one  would  say,  in  such  a  state  of  anarchy,  let  things  alone !  If 
gentlemen,  by  their  favorite  maxim,  mean  only  that,  within  the 
bosom  of  the  state,  things  are  to  be  left  alone,  and  each  individual, 
and  each  branch  of  industry,  allowed  to  pursue  their  respective 
interests,  without  giving  a  preference  to  either,  I  subscribe  to  it. 
But  if  they  give  it  a  more  comprehensive  import;  if  they  require 
that  things  be  left  alone,  in  respect  not  only  to  interior  action,  but 
to  exterior  action  also ;  not  only  as  regards  the  operation  of  our 
own  government  upon  the  mass  of  the  interests  of  the  state,  but 
as  it  relates  to  the  operation  of  foreign  governments  upon  that 
mass,  I  dissent  from  it. 

This  maxim,  in   this  enlarged    sense,    is    indeed   every  where 
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prodaimed ;  but  nowhere  practiced.  It  is  truth  in  the  books  ol 
European  political  economists.  It  is  error  in  the  practical  code  of 
every  European  state.  It  is  not  applied  where  it  is  most  appli- 
cable ;  it  is  attempted  to  be  introduced  here,  where  it  is  least 
applicable ;  and  even  here  its  friends  propose  to  limit  it  to  the 
single  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  whilst  every  other  interest 
is  encouraged  and  protected  according  to  the  policy  of  Europe. 
The  maxim  would  best  suit  Europe,  where  each  interest  is 
adjusted  and  arranged  to  every  other,  by  causes  operating  during 
many  centuries.  Every  thing  there  has  taken  and  preserved  its 
ancient  position.  The  house  that  was  built  centuries  ago,  is 
occupied  by  the  descendants  of  its  original  constructor.  If  one 
could  rise  up,  after  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  enter  a  European  sliop, 
he  would  see  the  same  hammer  at  work,  on  the  same  anvil  or  last, 
and  almost  by  the  same  hand.  There  every  thing  has  found  its 
place  and  its  level,  and  every  thing,  one  would  think,  might  there 
be  safely  left  alone.  But  the  policy  of  the  European  states  is 
otherwise.  Here  every  thing  is  new  and  unfixed.  Neither  the 
state,  nor  the  individuals  who  compose  it,  have  settled  down  in 
their  firm  and  permanent  positions.  There  is  a  constant  tend- 
ency, in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  our  public  domain,  toward? 
production  for  foreign  mai-kcts.  The  maxim,  in  the  compre- 
hensive sense  in  which  I  am  considering  it,  requires,  to  entitle  it 
to  observation,  two  conditions,  neither  of  which  exists.  First,  that 
there  should  be  perpetual  peace,  and  secondly,  that  the  maxim 
should  be  every  where  respected.  When  war  breaks  out,  that  free 
and  general  circulation  of  the  produce  of  industry  among  the 
nations  which  it  recommends,  is  interrupted,  and  the  nation  that 
depends  upon  a  foreign  supply  of  its  necessaries,  must  be  subjected 
to  the  greatest  inconvenience.  If  it  be  not  every  where  observed, 
there  will  be,  between  the  nation  that  does  not,  and  the  nation  that 
does,  conform  to  it,  an  inequality  alike  condemned  by  honor  and 
by  interest.  If  there  be  no  reciprocity  ;  if,  on  the  one  side,  there  is 
perfect  freedom  of  trade,  and  on  the  other  a  code  of  odious  restric- 
tions ;  will  gentlemen  still  contend  that  we  are  to  submit  to  such  an 
unprofitable  and  degrading  intercourse  ?  Will  they  require  that 
we  shall  act  upon  the  social  system,  whilst  every  other  power  acts 
upon  the  selfish  ?  Will  they  demand  of  us  to  throw  widely  open 
our  ports  to  every  nation,  whilst  all  other  nations  entirely  or  partly 
exclude  theirs  against  our  productions?  It  is,  indeed,  possible, 
that  some  pecuniary  advantage  might  be  enjoyed  by  our  country  in 
prosecuting  the  remnant  of  the  trade  whicl^the  contracted  policy 
of  other  powers  leaves  to  us.  But  what  security  is  there  lor  our 
continuing  to  enjoy  even  that?  And  is  national  honor,  is  national 
independence,  to  count  as  nothing  ?  I  will  not  enter  into  a  detail 
of  the  restrictions  with  which  we  are  every  where  presented  in 
foreign  countries.  I  will  content  myself  with  asserting  that  they 
VOL.  I.  60 
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lake  nolliing  from  us  which  ihey  can  produce  themselves,  upon 
even  worse  terms  than  we  could  supply  them.  Take,  again,  as  an 
example,  the  English  corn-laws.  America  presents  the  image  of  a 
fine,  generous-hearted  young  fellow,  who  had  just  come  to  the 
possession  of  a  rich  estate — -an  estate,  which,  however,  requires 
careful  management.  He  makes  nothing;  he  buys  every  thing. 
lie  is  surrounded  by  a  parcel  of  Jews,  each  holding  out  his  hand 
v^ith  a  packet  of  buttons  or  pins,  or  some  other  commodity,  for  sale, 
if  he  asks  those  Jews  to  buy  any  thing  which  his  estate  produces, 
they  tell  him  no ;  it  is  not  for  our  interest ;  it  is  not  for  yours.  Take 
this  new  book,  says  one  of  them,  on  political  economy,  and  you 
will  there  perceive  it  is  for  your  interest  to  buy  from  us,  and  to  let 
things  alone  in  your  own  country.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
to  \vhom  I  have  already  referred,  has  surrendered  the  whole  argu- 
ment, in  the  example  of  the  East  India  trade.  He  thinks  that 
because  India  takes  nothing  but  specie  from  us;  because  there  is 
not  a  reciprocal  exchange  between  us  and  India,  of  our  respective 
productions,  that  the  trade  ought  to  be  discontinued.  Now  I  do 
not  agree  with  him,  that  it  ought  to  be  abandoned,  though  I  would 
put  it  under  considerable  restrictions,  when  it  comes  in  compe- 
tition with  the  fabrics  of  our  own  country.  If  the  want  of  entii*e 
reciprocity  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  total  abandonment  of  a 
particular  branch  of  trade,  the  same  principle  requires  that,  where 
there  are  some  restrictions  on  the  one  side,  they  should  be  counter- 
vailed  by  equal  restrictions  on  the  other. 

But  this  maxim,  according  to  which  gentlemen  would  have  us 
abandon  the  home  industry  of  the  country,  to  the  influence  of  the 
restrictive  systems  of  other  countries,  without  an  effort  to  protect 
and  preserve  it,  is  not  itself  observed  by  the  same  gentlemen,  in 
regard  to  the  great  interests  of  the  nation.  We  protect  our  fisheries 
by  bounties  and  drawbacks.  We  protect  our  tonnage,  by  excluding 
or  restricting  foreign  tonnage,  exactly  as  our  tonnage  is  excluded 
or  restricted  by  foreign  states.  We  passed,  a  year  or  two  ago,  the 
bill  to  prohibit  British  navigation  from  the  West  India  colonies 
of  that  power  to  the  United  States,  because  ours  is  shut  out  from 
them.  The  session  prior  to  the  passage  of  that  law,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  and  I,  almost  alone,  urged  the  house  to  pass 
it.  But  the  subject  was  postponed  until  the  next  session,  when  it 
was  passed  by  nearly  a  unanimous  vote,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  and  the  two  gentlemen  from  Virginia  (Messrs.  Barbour 
and  Tyler)  voting  with  the  majority.  We  have  now  upon  our 
table  other  bills  connected  with  that  object,  and  proposing  restric- 
tion upon  the  French  tonnage  to  countervail  theirs  upon  ours.  I 
shall,  Mnth  pleasure,  vote  for  these  measures.  We  protect  our 
foreign  trade,  by  consuls,  by  foreign  ministers,  by  embargoes,  by 
non  •intercourse,  by  a  navy,  by  fortifications,  by  squadrons  constantly 
acting  abroad,  by  war,  and  by  a  variety  of  commercial  regulations 
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in  our  statute-book.  The  whole  system  of  the  general  government, 
from  its  first  formation  to  the  present  time,  consists,  almost  exclu 
sively,  in  one  unremitting  endeavor  to  nourish,  and  protect,  and 
defend  the  foreign  trade.*  Why  have  not  all  these  great  interests 
been  left  to  the  operation  of  the  gentlemen's  favorite  maxim  ?  Sir, 
it  is  perfectly  right  that  we  should  have  afl'orded  this  protection. 
And  it  is  perfectly  right,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  we  should 
extend  the  principle  to  the  home  industry.  I  am  a  friend  to 
foreign  trade,  but  I  protest  against  its  being  the  monopolist  of  all 
the  parental  favor  and  care  of  this  government. 

But,  sir.  friendly  as  I  am  to  the  existence  of  domestic  manu- 
factures, 1  would  not  give  to  them  unreasonable  encouragement, 
by  protecting  duties.  Their  growth  ought  to  be  gradual,  but  sure. 
I  believe  all  the  circumstances  of  the  present  period  highly  favor- 
able to  their  success.  But  they  are  the  youngest  and  the  weakest 
interest  of  the  state.  Agriculture  wants  but  little  or  no  protection 
against  the  regulations  of  foreign  powers.  The  advantages  of  our 
position,  and  the  cheapness,  and  abundance,  and  fertility  of  our 
land,  afford  to  that  greatest  interest  of  the  state  almost  all  the 
protection  it  wants.  As  it  should  be,  it  is  strong  and  flourishing, 
or,  if  it  be  not,  at  this  moment,  prosperous,  it  is  not  because  its 
produce  is  not  ample,  but  because,  depending,  as  we  do  altogether, 
upon  a  foreign  market  for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  of  that  produce, 
the  foreign  market  is  glutted.  Our  foreign  trade,  having  almost 
exclusively  engrossed  the  protecting  care  of  government,  wants  no 
further  legislative  aid.  And,  whatever  depression  it  may  now 
experience,  it  is  attributable  to  causes  beyond  the  control  of  this 
government.  The  abundance  of  capital,  indicated  by  the  avidity 
with  which  loans  are  sought,  at  the  reduced  rate  of  five  per 
centum;  the  reduction  in  the  wages  of  labor,  and  the  decline  in 
the  price  of  property  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  that  of  agricultural 
produce,  all  concur  favorably  for  domestic  manufactures.  Now,  as 
when  we  arranged  the  existing  tariff,  is  the  auspicious  moment  for 
government  to  step  in  and  cheer  and  countenance  them.  We  did 
too  little  then,  and  I  endeavored  to  warn  this  house  of  the  effects 
of  inadequate  protection.  We  were  called  upon,  at  that  time,  by 
the  previous  pledges  we  had  given,  by  the  inundation  of  foreign 
fabrics,  which  was  to  be  anticipated  from  their  free  admission  after 
the  termination  of  the  war,  and  by  the  lasting  interests  of  this 
country,  to  give  them  efficient  support.  We  did  not  do  it;  but  let 
us  not  now  repeat  the  error.  Our  great  mistake  has  been  in  the 
irregularity  of  the  action  of  the  measures  of  this  government  ujioii 
manufacturing  industry.  At  one  period  it  is  stimulated  too  high, 
and  then,  by  an  opposite  course  of  policy,  it  is  precipitated  into  a 
condition  of  depression  too  low.  First  there  came  the  embeirgo; 
then  non-intercourse,  and  other  restrictive  measures  followed ;  and 
finally,  that  greatest  of  all  stimuli  to   domestic  fabrication,  war 
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During  all  that  long  period,  we  were  adding  to  the  positive  effect 
of  the  measures  of  government,  all  the  moral  encouragement 
which  results  from  popular  resolves,  legislative  resolves,  and  other 
manifestations  of  the  public  vvill  and  the  public  wish  to  foster  our 
home  manufactures,  and  to  render  our  confederacy  independent  of 
foreign  powers.  The  peace  ensued,  and  the  country  was  flooded 
with  the  fabrics  of  other  countries;  and  we,  forgetting  all  our 
promises,  coolly  and  philosophically  talk  of  leaving  things  to  them 
selves ;  making  up  our  deficiency  of  practical  good  sense,  by  the 
stores  of  learning  which  we  collect  from  theoretical  writers.  I,  too, 
sometimes  amuse  myself  with  the  visions  of  these  writers,  (as  I  do 
with  those  of  metaphysicians  and  novelists,)  and,  if  I  do  not  forget, 
one  of  the  best  among  them  enjoins  it  upon  a  country  to  protect 
its  industry  against  the  injurious  influence  of  the  prohibitions  and 
restrictions  of  foreign  countries,  which  operate  upon  it. 

Monuments  of  the  melancholy  effects  upon  our  manufactures, 
and  of  the  fluctuating  policy  of  the  councils  of  the  union  in  regard 
to  them,  abound  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Villages,  and  parts  of 
villages,  which  sprang  up  but  yesterday  in  the  western  country, 
under  the  excitement  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  dwindled  into 
decay,  and  are  abandoned.  In  New  England,  in  passing  along 
the  highway,  one  frequently  sees  large  and  spacious  buildings, 
with  the  glass  broken  out  of  the  windows,  the  shutters  hanging 
in  ruinous  disorder,  \vithout  any  appearance  of  activity,  and 
enveloped  in  solitary  gloom.  Upon  inquiring  what  they  are,  you 
are  almost  always  informed  that  they  were  some  cotton  or  other 
factory,  which  their  proprietors  could  no  longer  keep  in  motion 
against  the  overwhelming  pressure  of  foreign  competition. 
Gentlemen  ask  for  facts  to  show  the  expediency  and  propriety  of 
extending  protection  to  our  manufactures.  Do  they  want  stronger 
evidence  than  the  condition  of  things  I  have  pointed  out?  They 
ask,  why  the  manufacturing  industry  is  not  resumed  under  the 
encouraging  auspices  of  the  present  time?  Sir,  the  answer  is 
obvious ;  there  is  a  general  dismay ;  there  is  a  want  of  heart ;  there 
is  the  greatest  moral  discouragement  experienced  throughout  the 
nation.  A  man  who  engages  in  the  manufacturing  business  is 
thought  by  his  friends  to  be  deranged.  Who  will  go  to  the  ruins 
of  Carthage  or  Balbec  to  rebuild  a  city  there  ?  Let  government 
commence  a  systematic  but  moderate  support  of  this  important 
branch  of  our  industry.  Let  it  announce  its  fixed  purpose,  that 
the  protection  of  manufactures  against  the  influence  of  the  meas- 
ures of  foreign  governments,  will  enter  into  the  scope  of  our 
national  policy.  Let  us  substitute,  for  the  irregular  action  of  our 
measures,  one  that  shall  be  steady  and  uniform ;  and  hope,  and 
animation,  and  activity,  will  again  revive.  The  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Lowndes)  offered  a  resolution,  which  the 
house  rejected,  having  for  its  object  to  ascertain  the  profits  now 
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made  upon  capital  employed  in  manufacturing.  It  is  not,  I  repeat 
it,  the  individuals,  but  the  interests  we  wish  to  have  protected. 
From  the  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  under  which  different 
manufacturing  establishments  are  situated,  it  is  impossible  that  any 
information,  such  as  the  gentleman  desires,  could  be  obtained, 
that  ought  to  guide  the  judgment  of  this  house.  It  may  happen 
that,  of  two  establishments  engaged  in  the  same  species  of  fabri- 
cation, one  w\\\  be  prospering  and  the  other  laboring.  Take  the 
example  of  the  Waltham  manufactory  near  Boston,  and  that  of 
Brunswick  in  Maine.  The  former  has  the  advantage  of  a  fine 
water  situation,  a  manager  of  excellent  information,  enthusiastically 
devoted  to  its  success,  a  machinist  of  most  inventive  genius,  who 
is  constantly  making  some  new  improvement,  and  who  has  carried 
the  water  loom  to  a  degree  of  perfection  which  it  has  not  attained 
in  England  —  to  such  perfection  as  to  reduce  the  cost  of  weaving 
a  yard  of  cloth  adapted  to  shirting  to  less  than  a  cent  —  w^hile  it  is 
abundantly  supplied  with  capital  by  several  rich  capitalists  in 
Boston.  These  gentlemen  have  the  most  extensive  correspondence 
with  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Owing  to  this  extraordinary 
combination  of  favorable  circumstances,  the  Waltham  establish- 
ment is  doing  pretty  well;  whilst  that  of  Brunswick,  not  possessing 
all  of  +hem,  but  perhaps  as  many  as  would  enable  it,  under  adequate 
protection,  to  flourish,  is  laboring  arduously.  Will  gentlemen  infer, 
from  the  success  of  a  few  institutions  having  peculiar  advantages, 
which  form  exceptions  to  the  languishing  condition  of  manufac- 
turiiig  industry,  that  there  exists  no  necessity  for  protection  ?  In 
the  most  discouraging  state  of  trade  and  navigation,  there  are,  no 
doubt,  always  some  individuals  who  are  successful  in  prosecuting 
them.  Would  it  be  fair  to  argue,  from  these  instances,  against  any 
measure  brought  forward  to  revive  their  activity  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Whitman)  has  mani- 
fested peculiar  hostility  to  the  tariff,  and  has  allowed  himself  to 
denominate  it  a  mad,  quixotic,  ruinous  scheme.  The  gentleman 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  quarter  —  the  west  —  from  which  it  emanates. 
To  give  higher  tone  and  more  effect  to  the  gentleman's  declama- 
tion, which  is  vague  and  indefinite,  he  has  even  assumed  a  new 
place  in  this  house.  Sir,  I  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  return 
to  his  ancient  position,  moral  and  physical.  It  was  respectable  and 
useful.  The  honorable  gentleman  professes  to  be  a  friend  to 
manufacturers !  And  yet  he  has  found  an  insurmountable  constitu- 
tional impediment  to  their  encouragement,  of  which,  as  no  other 
gentleman  has  relied  upon  it,  I  shall  leave  him  in  the  undisturbed 
possession.  The  honorable  gentleman  a  friend  to  manufacturers ! 
And  yet  he  has  delivered  a  speech,  marked  with  peculiar  emphasis, 
against  their  protection.  The  honorable  gentleman  a  friend  to 
manufacturers  !  And  yet  he  requires,  if  this  constitutional  difficulty 
could  be  removed,  such  an  arrangement  of  the  tariff  as  shall  pleaso 
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him,  'although  every  one  else  should  be  dissatisfied.  The  intimation 
is  not  new  of  the  presumptuousness  of  w^estern  politicians,  in 
endeavoring  to  give  to  the  policy  of  this  country  such  a  direction 
as  will  assert  its  honor  and  sustain  its  interests.  It  was  first  made 
whilst  the  measures  preparatory  to  the  late  war  were  under  consid- 
eration, and  it  now  probably  emanates  from  the  same  quarter.  The 
predilection  of  the  school  of  the  Essex  junto  for  foreign  trade  and 
British  fabrics  —  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  other  gentlemen 
who  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  are  actuated  by  any  such  spirit- — is 
unconquerable.  We  disregarded  the  intimation  when  it  was  first 
made:  we  shall  be  uninfluenced  by  it  now.  If,  indeed,  there  were 
the  least  color  for  the  assertion,  that  the  foreign  trade  is  to  be  crushed 
by  the  tariff,  is  it  not  strange,  that  the  whole  of  the  representation 
from  all  our  great  commercial  metropolises  should  unite  to  destroy 
it?  The  member  from  Boston, — to  whose  rational  and  disinter- 
ested course  I  am  happy,  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  to  be 
able  to  testify,  —  the  renresentatives  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
from  Philadelphia,  from  Baltimore,  all  entered  into  this  confederacy, 
to  destroy  it,  by  supporting  this  mad  and  ruinous  scheme.  Some 
gentlemen  assert  that  it  is  too  comprehensive.  But  its  chief 
recommendation  to  me  is,  that  it  leaves  no  important  interest 
unprovided  for. 

The  same  gentlemen,  or  others,  if  it  had  been  more  limited, 
would  have  objected  to  its  partial  operation.  The  general  measure 
of  the  protection  which  it  communicates,  is  pronounced  to  be 
immoderate  and  enormous.  Yet  no  one  ventures  to  enter  into  a 
specification  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  it  is  composed,  to 
show  that  it  deserves  ihus  to  be  characterized.  The  article  of 
molasses  has,  indeed,  been  selected,  and  held  up  as  an  instance  of 
the  alleged  extravagance.  The  existing  tariff  imposes  a  duty  of 
five  cents,  the  proposed  tariff  ten  cents  ])er  gallon.  We  tax  foreign 
spirits  very  high,  and  yet  we  let  in,  with  a  very  low  duty,  foreign 
molasses,  which  ought  to  be  considered  as  rum  in  disguise,  filling 
the  space  of  so  much  domestic  spirits.  If  (whi(;h  I  do  not  believe 
will  immediately  be  the  case,  to  any  Considerable  extent)  the 
manufacture  of  spirits  from  molasses,  should  somewhat  decline 
under  the  new  tariff,  the  manufacture  of  spirits  from  the  raw 
material,  produced  at  home,  will  be  extended  in  the  same  ratio. 
Besides  the  incidental  advantage  of  increasing  our  security  against 
the  eftcct  of  seasons  of  scarcity,  by  increasing  tlie  distillation  of 
spirits  from  grain,  there  is  scarcely  any  item  in  the  tariff  which 
combines  so  many  interests  in  supporting  the  proposed  rate  of 
duty.  The  grain-growing  country,  the  fruit  country,  and  the 
culture  of  cane,  would  be  all  benefited  by  the  duty.  Its  operation 
is  said,  however,  to  be  injurious  to  a  certain  quarter  of  the  union. 
It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  each  particular  section  of  the  country 
will  feel  some  one  or  more  articles  of  the  tariff  to  bear  hard  upon 
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it.  during  a  short  period;  but  the  compensalion  ir,  to  be  found  in 
the  more  favorable  operation  of  others.  Now  I  am  fully  persuaded 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  no  pEU't  of  the  union  would  share  more 
largely  than  New  England,  in  the  aggregate  of  the  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  tariff".  But  the  habits  oi'  economy  of  her  people,  their 
industry,  their  skill,  their  noble  enterpris^p,  the  stimulating  effecta 
of  their  more  rigorous  climate,  all' tend  to  insure  to  her  the  first 
and  the  richest  Iruits  of  the  tariff'.  The  middle  and  the  western 
states  will  come  in  afterwards  for  their  portion,  and  all  will  partici- 
pate in  the  advantage  of  iniernal  exchanges  and  circulation.  No 
quarter  of  the  union  will  urge,  with  a  worse  grace  than  New 
England,  objections  to  a  measure,  having  for  its  object  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  whole;  for  no  quarter  of  the  union 
participates  more  extensively  in  the  benefits  flowing  from  the 
general  government.  Her  tonnage,  her  fisheries,  her  foreign  trade, 
have  been  constantly  objects  of  federal  care.  There  is  expended 
the  greatest  portion  of  the  public  revenue.  The  building  of  the 
public  ships;  their  equipments;  the  expenses  incident  to  their 
remaining  in  port,  chiefly  take  place  there.  That  great  drain  on 
the  revenue,  the  revolutionary  i)ension  law,  inclines  principally 
towards  New  England.  I  do  not,  however,  complain  of  these 
advantages  which  she  enjoys.  She  is  probably  fairly  entitled  to 
them.  But  gentlemen  from  that  quarter  may,  at  least,  be  justly 
reminded  of  them,  when  they  complain  of  die  onerous  effect  of 
one  or  two  items  of  the  tariff". 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  frankly  own  that  I  feel  great  solicitude  for  the 
success  of  this  bill.  The  entire  independence  of  my  country  on 
all  foreign  states,  as  it  respects  a  supply  of  our  essential  wants,  has 
ever  been  with  me  a  favorite  object.  The  war  of  our  revolution 
eff"ected  our  political  emancipation.  The  last  war  contributed 
greatly  towards  accomplishing  our  commercial  freedom.  But  out 
complete  independence  will  only  be  consummated  after  the  policy 
of  this  bill  shall  be  recognised  and  adopted.  We  have,  indeed, 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with  —  old  habits,  colonial  usages,  the 
obduracy  of  the  colonial  spirit,  the  enormous  profits  of  a  foreign 
trade,  prosecuted  under  favorable  circumstances,  which  no  longer 
continue.  I  will  not  despair;  the  cause,  I  verily  believe,  is  the 
cause  of  .the  country.  It  may  be  postponed  ;  it  may  be  frustrated 
for  the  moment,  but  it  must  finally  prevail.  Let  us  endeavor  to 
acqun-e  for  the  present  congress,  the  merit  of  having  laid  this  solid 
foundation  of  the  national  prosperity.  If,  as  I  think,  fatally  for 
the  public  interest,  the  bill  shall  be  defeated,  wliat  will  be  the 
character  of  the  account  which  we  shall  have  to  render  to  our 
constituents  upon  our  return  among  them  ?  We  shall  be  asked, 
what  have  you  done  to  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  public  cur- 
rency ?  Why,  Mr.  Secretary  of  the  treasury  made  us  a  long  report 
on  that  matter,  containing  much  valuable  information,  and   some 
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very  good  reasoning,  but,  upon  the  whole,  we  found  that  subject 
rather  above  our  comprehension,  and  we  concluded  that  it  was 
wisest  to  let  it  regulate  itself.  What  have  you  done  to  supply  the 
deficit  in  the  treasury  ?  We  thought  that,  although  you  are  all 
endeavoring  to  get  out  of  the  banks,  it  was  a  very  good  time  for  us 
1o  go  into  them,  and  we  have  authorized  a  loan.  You  have  done 
something  then,  certainly,  on  the  subject  of  retrenchment.  Here,  at 
home,  we  are  practicing  the  greatest  economy,  and  our  daughters, 
no  longer  able  to  wear  calico  gowns,  are  obliged  to  put  on  home- 
spun. W"hy,  we  have  saved,  by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  a 
member  from  Tennessee  (general  Cocke),  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
which  were  wanted  for  the  Yellow  Stone  expedition.  No,  not 
quite  so  much  ;  for  thirty  thousand  dollars  of  that  sum  were  still 
wanted,  although  we  stopped  the  expedition  at  the  Council  Bluffs. 
And  we  have  saved  another  sum,  which  we  hope  will  give  you 
great  satisfaction.  After  nearly  two  days'  debate,  and  a  division 
between  the  two  houses,  we  struck  off  two  hundred  dollars  from 
the  salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  attorney  general.  What  have  you 
done  to  protect  home  industry  from  the  effects  of  the  contracted 
policy  of  foreign  powers  ?  We  thought  it  best,  after  much  delibe- 
ration, to  leave  things  alone  at  home  and  to  continue  our  encourage- 
ment to  foreign  industry.  Well,  surely  you  have  passed  some  law 
to  reanimate  and  revive  the  hopes  of  the  numerous  bankrupts  that 
have  been  made  by  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  the  world, 
and  the  ruinous  tendency  of  our  policy?  No;  the  senate  could 
not  agree  on  that  subject,  and  the  bankrupt  bill  failed?  Can  we 
plead,  sir,  ignorance  of  the  general  distress,  and  of  the  ardent 
wishes  of  the  community  for  that  protection  of  its  industry  which 
this  bill  proposes?  No,  sir,  almost  daily,  throughout  the  session, 
have  we  been  receiving  petitions,  with  which  onr  table  is  now 
loaded,  humbly  imploring  us  to  extend  this  protection.  Unanimous 
resolutions  from  important  stale  legislatures  have  called  upon  us 
to  give  it,  and  the  people  of  whole  slates  in  mass  —  almost  in 
mass,  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  —  have 
transmitted  to  us  their  earnest  and  humble  petitions  to  encourage 
the  home  industry.  Let  us  not  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  them.  Let  us 
not  disappoint  their  just  expectations.  Let  us  manifest,  by  the 
passage  of  this  bill,  that  congress  does  not  deserve  the  reproaelies 
which  have  been  cast  on  it,  of  insensibility  to  the  wants  and 
nifTerings  of  the  people. 
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[At  this  period  of  the  session  of  the  sixteenth  congress,  only  five  days  befoie  its 
close,  after  which  he  temporarily  retired,  in  November  following,  by  resigning  as 
speaker,  Mr.  Clay  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the  triumphant  result  of  his  oft- 
repeated  efforts  in  the  cause  of  South  American  independence.  The  resolution  on 
the  subject  which  he  had  offered  on  the  third  of  April,  was  supported  on  this  occasion 
by  the  following  speech,  and  adopted  by  the  house  by  a  vote  of  eighty  to  seventy-five. 
It  was  understood  that  the  measure  was  carried  against  the  wishes  and  influence  of 
the  administration. 

The  wisdom  of  the  policy  proposed  and  advocated  by  Mr.  Clay,  from  ISIS,  or  even 
an  earlier  period,  until  finally  adopted  by  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  namely, 
in  recognising  the  independence  of  the  infant  republics  of  South  America,  was  proved 
by  the  course  of  the  British  government,  in  being  the  first  of  the  great  European 
powers  to  follow  the  example.  In  June,  1&24,  the  cabinet  of  George  the  Fourth 
determined  on  the  recognition  of  Mexico,  Colombia,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  <is  indepen- 
dent states ;  and  in  1826,  that  great  3'alesman,Mr  Canning,  in  a  speech  in  the  house 
of  commons,  alluding  to  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  a  French  army,  about  that  lime, 
used  the  following  memorable  words  ■  '  I  admit  that  the  entry  of  a  French  army  into 
Spain  was  a  disparagement  to  Great  Britain.  Do  you  think,  that  for  the  disparagement 
to  England  we  have  not  been  compensated  1  I  looked,  sir,  at  Spain  by  another  name 
than  Spain.  1  looked  upon  tiiat  power  as  '  Spain  and  the  Indies'  I  looked  at  the 
Indies,  and  there  I  have  called  a  new  world  into  cxistc?ice,  and  thus  redressed  the  balance 
of  power.'  A  comparison  of  dates  will  show  how  much  the  American  statesman 
was  in  advance  of  the  British  minister,  in  'calling  this  new  world  into  existence.'] 


The  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  state  of  the 
union,  and  a  motion  being  made  to  that  effect,  the  committee 
resolved  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  following  resolu- 
tions : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  provide  by  law  a  suitable  outfit 
and  salary  for  such  minister  or  ministers  as  the  president,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  may  send  to  any  of  the 
governments  of  South  America,  which  have  established,  and  arc 
maintaining,  their  independence  on  Spain  : 

Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  requesting  the 
president  of  the  United  States  to  cause  to  be  presented  to  the 
general,  the  most  worthy  and  distinguished,  in  his  opini(jn,  in  the 
service  of  any  of  the  independent  governments  of  South  America, 
the  sword  which  was  given  by  the  viceroy  of  Lima  to  captain 
Biddle  of  the  Ontario,  during  her  late  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and 
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which  is  now  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  state,  with  thfe 
expression  of  the  wish  of  the  congi'ess  of  the  United  States,  thai 
it  may  be  employed  in  the  support  and  preservation  of  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  his  country: 

When  Mr.  Clay  arose  and  said:  It  is  my  intention,  Mr.  Chciir- 
man,  to  withdraw  the  latter  resolution.  Smce  I  offered  it,  this 
liouse  (by  the  passage  of  the  Dill  to  prevent,  under  suitable  penalties, 
in  future,  ihe  acceptance  of  presents,  forbidden  by  the  constitution, 
to  prohibit  the  carrying  of  foreigners  in  the  public  vessels,  and  to 
limit  to  the  case  of  our  own  citizens,  and  to  regulate,  in  that  case, 
the  transportation  of  money  in  them,)  has,  perhaps,  sufficiently 
animadverted  on  the  violation  of  the  constitution,  which  ])roduced 
that  resolution.  I  confess,  that  when  I  heard  of  captain  Biddle 
receiving  from  the  deputy  of  a  king  the  sword  in  question,  I  fell 
greatly  mortified.  I  could  not  help  contrasting  his  conduct  with 
that  of  the  surgeon  on  board  an  American  man-of-war,  in  the  bay 
of  Naples,  (I  regret  that  I  do  not  recollect  his  name,  as  I  should  like 
to  record,  with  the  testimony  which  I  with  pleasure  hear  to  his  high- 
minded  conduct,)  who,  having  performed  an  operation  on  one  of 
the  suite  of  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  being  offered  fifteen 
hundred  pistoles  or  dollars  for  his  skilful  service,  returned  the  purse, 
and  said,  that  what  he  had  done  was  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
that  the  constitution  of  his  country  forbade  his  acceptance  of  the 
proffered  boon.  There  was  not  an  American  heart  that  did  not 
swell  with  pride  on  liearing  of  his  noble  disinterestedness.  It  did 
appear  to  me,  also,  that  the  time  of  captain  Biddle's  interposition 
vyas  unfortunate  to  produce  an  agreement  between  the  viceroy  of 
Lima  and  Chili,  to  exchange  their  respective  prisoners,  however 
desirable  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  humane  object  might  be. 
The  viceroy  had  constantly  refused  to  consent  to  any  such  exchange. 
And  it  is  an  incontestable  fact,  that  the  barbarities  which  have 
characterized  the  civil  war  in  Spanish  America  have  uniformly 
originated  with  the  royalists.  After  the  memorable  battle  of  Maipu, 
decisive  of  the  independence  of  Chili,  and  fatal  to  the  arm*s  of  the 
viceroy,  this  interposition,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  took  place.  The 
transportation  of  money,  upon  freight,  from  the  port  of  Callao  to 
that  of  Rio  Janeiro,  for  royalists,  appeared  to  me  also  highly 
improper.  If  we  wish  to  preserve,  unsullied,  the  illustrious 
character,  which  our  navy  justly  sustains,  we  should  repress  the 
very  first  instances  of  irregularity.  But  I  am  willing  to  believe  that 
captain  Biddle's  conduct  has  been  inadvertent.  He  is  a  gallant 
officer,  and  belongs  to  a  resj)ectable  and  patriotic  family.  His 
errors,  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  repeated  by  him  or  imitated  by 
others.  And  I  trust  that  there  is  no  man  more  unwilling  than  I 
arn,  unnecessarily  to  press  reprehension.  It  is  thought,  iTioreover,  by 
some,  that  the  president  might  feel  an  embarrassment  in  executing 
the  duty  required  of  him  by  the  resolution,  which  it  was  fai"  from 
my  purpose  to  cause  him.     I  withdraw  it. 
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There  is  no  connection  intended,  or  in  fact,  between  that 
resolution  and  the  one  I  now  propose  briefly  to  discuss.  The 
proposition,  to  recognise  the  independent  governments  of  South 
America,  oflers  a  subject  of  as  great  importance  as  any  which  could 
claim  the  deliberate  consideration  of  this  house. 

Mr.  Clay  then  went  on  to  say,  that  it  appeared  to  him  the  object 
of  this  government,  heretofore,  had  been,  so  to  man-age  its  aftkirs,  in 
regard  to  South  America,  as  to  produce  an  effect  on  \X:\  existing 
negotiations  with  the  parent  country.  The  house  were  now 
apprized,  by  the  message  from  the  president,  that  this  policy  had 
totally  failed  ;  it  had  failed,  because  our  country  would  not  dishonor 
itself  by  surrendering  one  of  the  most  important  rights  incidental 
to  sovereignty.  Although  we  had  observed  a  course  toward  the 
patriots,  as  Mr.  Gallatin  said,  in  his  communication  read  yesterday, 
greatly  exceeding  in  rigor  the  course  pursued  towards  them  either 
by  France  or  England;  although,  also,  as  was  remarked  by  the 
secretary  of  state,  we  had  observed  a  nculralily  so  strict  that  blood 
had  been  spilt  in  enforcing  it;  still,  Spanish  honor  was  not 
satisfied,  and  fresh  sacrifices  Avere  demanded  of  us.  Jf  they  were 
resisted  in  form,  they  were  substantially  yielded  by  our  course  as 
to  South  America.  We  will  not  stipulate  with  Spain  not  to 
recognise  the  independence  of  the  south  ;  but  we  nevertheless  grant 
her  all  she  demands. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  had  been  his  intention  to  have  gone  into  a 
general  view  of  the  course  of  policy  which  has  characterized  the 
general  government;  but  on  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  session., 
and  the  desire  for  an  early  adjournment,  he  should  waive,  for  that 
purpose,  and,  in  the  observations  he  had  to  make,  confine  himself 
pretty  much  to  events  subsequent  to  the  period  at  which  he  had 
submitted  to  the  house  a  proposition  having  nearly  the  same  object 
as  this. 

After  the  return  of  our  commissioners  from  South  America; 
after  they  had  all  agreed  in  attesting  the  fact  of  independent 
sovereignty  being  exercised  by  the  goverinnent  of  Buenos  Ayres  ; 
the  whole  nation  looked  forward  to  the  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  that  country,  as  the  policy  which  the  government  ought 
to  pursue.  He  appealed  to  every  member  to  say,  whether  there 
was  not  a  general  opinion,  in  case  the  report  of  thai  mission  should 
turn  out  as  it  did,  that  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  that 
government  would  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course.  'I'he  surprise  at 
a  different  course  b(>ing  pursued  by  the  executive  at  tlie  last  session, 
was  proporlionably  great.  On  this  subject,  so  strong  was  ilie 
message  of  the  president  at  the  commencement  of  tlic  j)resent 
v3ession,  that  some  of  the  presses  look  it  for  granted,  tliat  the  recog- 
nition would  follow  of  course,  and  a  paper  in  this  .leighborhood 
has  said  that  there  was,  in  regard  1o  that  question,  a  race  of  popu- 
larity between  the  president  of  the  United   Slates  and  the   humble 
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inflividual  who  now  addressed  the  house.  Yet,  faithless  Ferdinand 
reluses  to  ratify  his  own  treaty,  on  the  pretext  of  violations  of  onr 
neutrality ;  but,  in  fact,  because  we  will  not  basely  surrender  an 
important  attribute  of  sovereignty.  Two  years  ago,  he  said,  would, 
in  his  opinion,  have  been  the  proper  time  for  recognising  tlie 
independence  of  the  south.  Then  the  struggle  was  somewhat 
doubtful,  and  a  kind  office  on  the  part  of  this  government  would 
iia\e  had  a  salutary  eft'ect.  Since  that  period,  what  had  occuired  ? 
Any  thing  to  prevent  a  recognition  of  their  independence,  or  to 
make  it  less  expedient?  No;  every  occurrence  tended  to  prove 
the  capacity  of  that  country  1o  maintain  its  independence.  He 
then  successively  adverted  to  the  battles  of  Maipu,  and  Bojaca, 
their  great  brilliancy,  and  their  important  consequences.  Adverting 
to  the  union  of  Venezuela  and  New  Grenada  in  one  republic,  he 
said  one  of  their  first  acts  was,  to  appoint  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  the  vice  president  Zea,  a  minister  to  this  country. 
There  was  a  time,  he  said,  when  impressions  are  made  on  individ- 
uals and  nations,  by  kindness  towards  them,  which  lasts  for  ever, 
when  they  are  surrounded  with  enemies,  and  embarrassments 
present  themselves.  Ages  and  ages  may  pass  away,  said  he, 
before  we  forget  the  help  we  received  in  our  day  of  peril,  from  the 
hands  of  France.  Her  injustice,  the  tyranny  of  her  despot,  may 
alienate  us  for  a  time;  but,  the  moment  it  ceases, we  relapse  into  a 
good  feeling  towards  her.  Do  you  mean  to  wait,  said  he,  until 
these  republics  are  recognised  by  the  whole  world,  and  then  step 
in  and  extend  your  hand  to  them,  when  it  can  no  longer  be  \vith- 
held?  If  we  are  to  believe  general  Vives,  we  have  gone  about 
among  foreign  powers,  and  consulted  with  lord  Casllereagh  and 
count  Nesselrode,  to  seek  some  aid  in  recognising  the  indepen- 
dence of  these  powers.  What !  after  the  president  has  told  us  that 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  nations  is  an  incontestable 
right  of  sovereignty,  shall  we  lag  behind  till  the  European  powers 
think  proper  to  advance?  The  jjresidcnt  has  assigned,  as  a  reason 
for  abstaining  from  the  recognition,  that  the  congress  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  might  take  offence  at  it.  So  far  from  such  an  usurped 
interference  being  a  reason  for  stopping,  he  wovild  have  exerted  the 
right  the  sooner  for  it.  But,  the  congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  had 
refused  to  interfere,  and  on  that  point  the  president  was  mistaken. 
Spain,  it  was  true,  had  gone  about  begging  the  nations  of  Europe 
not  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  South  Americans;  but  the  wishes 
of  the  whole  unbiassed  world  must  be  in  their  favor.  And  while 
we  had  gone  on,  passing  neutrality  bill  after  neutrality  bill,  and 
bills  to  punish  piracy  —  with  respect  to  unquestioned  ]>iracy,  no 
o^ne  was  more  in  favor  of  punishing  it  than  he ;  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  imputing  piracy  to  men  fighting  under  the  flag  of  a  people 
at  war  for  independence  —  whilst  we  pursued  this  course,  even  in 
advance  of  the  legitimates  of  Europe,  what,  he  asked,  had  been 
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the  course  of  England  herself  on  this  head?  Here  he  quoted  a 
few  passages  from  the  work  of  Abbe  de  Pradt,  recently  translated 
by  one  of  our  citizens,  which,  he  said,  though  the  author  was  not 
very  popular  among  crowned  heads,  no  man  could  read  without 
being  enlightened  and  instructed.  These  passages  dwelt  on  the 
importance  of  the  commerce  of  South  America,  when  freed  from 
its  present  restraints,  and  so  forth.  What  would  I  give,  exclaimed 
he,  could  we  appreciate  the  advantages  which  may  be  realized  by 
pursuing  the  course  which  I  propose!  It  is  in  our  power  to  create 
a  system  of  which  we  shall  be  the  centre,  and  in  which  all  South 
America  will  act  with  us.  In  respect  to  commerce,  we  shall  be 
most  benefited;  this  country  would  become  the  place  of  deposit  of 
the  commerce  of  the  world.  Our  citizens  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  at  present  were  disheartened  by  the  condition  of  that  trade; 
they  must  take  new  channels  for  it,  and  none  so  advantageous 
could  be  found,  as  those  which  the  trade  with  South  America 
would  afford.  Mr.  Clay  took  a  prospective  view  of  the  growth  of 
wealth,  and  increase  of  population  of  this  country  and  South 
America.  That  country  had  now  a  population  of  upwards  of 
eighteen  millions.  The  same  activity  in  the  principle  of  popula- 
tion would  exist  in  that  country  as  here.  Twenty-five  years  hence 
it  might  be  estimated  at  thirty-six  millions;  fifty  years  hence,  at 
seventy-two  millions.  We  now  have  a  population  of  ten  millions. 
From  the  character  of  our  population,  we  must  always  take  the 
lead  in  the  prosecution  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  Imagine 
the  vast  power  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  value  of  the  inter- 
course between  them,  when  we  shall  have  a  population  of  forty 
millions,  and  they  of  seventy  millions!  In  relation  to  South  Amer- 
ica, the  people  of  the  United  States  will  occupy  the  same  position 
as  the  people  of  New  England  do  to  the  rest  of  the  United  States. 
Our  enterprise,  industry,  and  habi^-S  of  economy,  will  give  us  the 
advantage  in  any  competition  which  South  America  may  sustain 
with  us,  and  so  forth. 

But,  however  important  our  early  recognition  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  south  might  be  to  us,  as  respects  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  interests,  was  there  not  another  view  of  the  subject, 
infinitely  more  gratifying?  We  should  become  the  centre  of  a 
system  which  would  constitute  the  rallying  point  of  human  freedom 
against  all  the  despotism  o[  the  old  world.  Did  any  man  doubt 
the  feelings  of  the  south  towards  us?  In  spite  of  our  coldness 
towards  them,  of  the  rigor  of  our  laws,  and  the  conduct  of  *uu 
officers,  their  hearts  still  turned  towards  us,  as  to  their  brethicn; 
and  he  had  no  earthly  doubt,  if  our  government  would  take  the 
lead  and  recognise  them,  they  \vould  become  yet  more  anxious  to 
imitate  our  institutions,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  and  to  their 
posterity  the  same  freedom  which  we  enjoy. 

On  a  subject  of  this  sort,  he  asked,  was  it  possible  we  could  b<? 
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content  to  remain,  as  we  now  were,  looking  anxiously  to  Europe, 
watching  the  eyes  of  lord  Castlereagh,  and  getting  scraps  of  letters 
doubtfully  indicative  of  his  wishes ;  and  sending  to  the  czar  of 
Russia  and  getting  another  scrap  from  count  Nesselrode?  Why 
not  proceed  to  act  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  recognise  these 
governments  as  independent,  instead  of  taking  the  lead  of  the  holy 
alliance  in  a  course  which  jeopardizes  the  happiness  of  unborn 
millions.  He  deprecated  this  deference  for  foreign  powers.  If 
lord  Castlereagh  says  we  may  recognise,  we  do ;  if  not,  we  do 
r.ot.  A  single  expression  of  the  British  minister  to  the  present 
secretary  of  state,  then  our  minister  abroad,  he  was  ashamed  to 
say,  had  moulded  the  policy  of  our  government  towards  South 
America.  Our  institutions  now  make  us  free;  but  how  long  shall 
we  continue  so,  if  we  mould  our  opinions  on  those  of  Europe  ? 
Let  us  break  these  commercial  and  political  fetters ;  let  us  no 
longer  watch  the  ziod  of  any  European  politician  ;  let  us  become 
real  and  true  Americans,  and  place  ourselves  at  the  head  of  the 
American  system. 

Gentlemen  all  said,  ihey  were  all  anxious  to  see  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  South  established.  If  sympathy  for  them  was  enough, 
the  patriots  would  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  abundant 
expressions  of  it.  But  something  more  was  wanting.  Some 
gentlemen  had  intimated,  that  the  people  of  the  south  were  unfit 
for  freedom.  Will  gentlemen  contend,  said  Mr.  Clay,  because 
those  people  are  not  like  us  in  all  particulars,  they  are  therefore 
unfit  for  freedom  ?  In  some  particulars,  he  ventured  to  say,  that 
the  people  of  South  America  were  in  advance  of  us.  On  the 
point  which  had  been  so  much  discussed  on  this  floor,  during  the 
present  session,  they  were  greatly  in  advance  of  us.  Grenada, 
Venezuela,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  had  all  emancipated  their  slaves. 
He  did  not  say  that  we  ought  to  do  so,  or  that  they  ought  to  have 
done  so,  under  difi'erent  circumstances  ;  but  he  rejoiced  that  the 
circumstances  were  such  as  to  permit  them  to  do  it. 

Two  questions  only,  he  argued,  were  necessarily  preliminary  to 
the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  people  of  the  south  , 
first,  as  to  the  fact  of  their  independence ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
capacity  for  self-government  On  the  first  point,  not  a  doubt 
existed.  On  the  second,  there  was  every  evidence  in  their  favor. 
They  had  fostered  schools  with  great  care,  there  were  more  news- 
papers in  the  single  town  of  Buenos  Ayres  (at  the  time  he  was 
speaking)  than  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spain.  He  never  saw  a 
question  discussed  with  more  ability  than  that  in  a  newspaper  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  whether  a  federative  or  consolidated  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  best. 

But,  though  every  argument  in  favor  of  the  recognition  should 
be  admitted  to  be  just,  it  would  be  said,  that  another  revolution 
bad  occurred  in  Spain,  and  we  ought,  therefore,  to  delay.     On  the 
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contrary,  said  he,  every  consideration  recommended  us  lo  ai;!  noM'. 
If  Spain  succeeded  in  establishing  her  freedom,  the  colonies  must 
also  be  free.  The  iirst  desire  of  a  government  itself  free,  must  be 
to  give  liberty  to  its  dependencies.  On  the  otlior  hand,  if  Spain 
should  not  succeed  in  gaining  her  freedom,  no  man  can  doubt 
that  Spain,  in  her  reduced  state,  would  no  longer  have  jwwer  to 
carry  on  the  contest.  So  many  millions  of  men  could  not  be 
subjugated  by  the  enervated  arm  and  exhausted  means  of  aged 
Spain.  In  ten  years  of  war,  the  most  unimportant  province  of 
South  America  had  not  been  subdued  by  all  the  wealth  and  the 
resources  of  Spain.  The  certainty  of  the  successful  resistance  of 
the  attempts  of  Spain  to  reduce  them,  would  be  found  in  the  gn^at 
extent  of  the  provinces  of  South  America  —  of  larger  extent  than 
all  the  empire  of  Russia.  The  relation  of  the  colonies  and  raolh(;r 
country  could  not  exist,  from  the  nature  of  things,  under  whatever 
aspect  the  government  of  Spain  might  assume.  The  condition 
of  Spain  was  no  reason  for  neglecting  now  to  do  what  we  ought 
to  have  done  long  ago.  Every  thing,  on  the  contrary,  tended  to 
prove  that  this,  this  was  the  accepted  time. 

With  regard  to  the  form  of  his  proposition,  all  he  wanted  was, 
to  obtain  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  house  on  this  subject; 
and  whether  a  minister  should  be  authorized  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  governments,  or  whether  he  should  be  of  one  grade  or  of 
another,  he  cared  not.  This  republic,  with  the  exception  of  the 
people  of  South  America,  constituted  the  sole  depository  of  politi- 
cal and  religious  freedom ;  and  can  it  be  possible,  said  he,  that  we 
can  remain  passive  spectators  of  the  struggle  of  those  people  to 
break  the  same  chains  which  once  bound  us?  The  opinions  of 
the  friends  of  freedom  in  Europe  is,  that  our  policy  has  been  cold, 
heartless,  and  indifferent,  towards  the  gi'eatest  cause  "vv^hich  could 
possibly  engage  our  affections  and  enlist  our  feelings  in  its  behalf. 

Mr.  Clay  concluded  by  saying  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
decision  of  this  house  on  this  question,  proposing  shortly  to  go 
into  retirement  from  pubhc  life,  he  should  there  have  the  consola- 
tion of  knowing  that  he  had  used  Ji.is  best  exertions  in  favor  of  a 
peo]:)le  inhabiting  a  territory  calculated  to  contain  as  many  souls 
as  the  whole  of  Christendom  besides,  whose  happiness  w^as  at 
stake,  and  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  this  government  to  do  so 
much  towards  securing. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  20,  1824. 


[Te2  house  being  in  committee  of  the  whole,  on  the  resolution  offeied  by  Mr 
Webster,  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  words  following: 

Resolved,  That  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law,  for  defraying  the  expense 
incident  to  the  appointment  of  an  agent  or  commissioner  to  Greece,  whenever  the 
president  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  make  such  appointment :" 

Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  committee  in  the  following  speech  in  support  of  the  reso- 
lution, in  which  it  will  be  seen  he  was  true  to  the  principles  which  he  had  so  often 
vindicated  when  the  independence  of  South  America  was  under  consideration.  Not- 
withstanding the  combined  efforts  of  Mr.  Clay  and  Mr  Webster,  the  resolution  was 
not  sustained  by  a  majority  of  the  house,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  measure 
proposed  was  in  accordance  with  public  opinion,  in  the  sympathies  then  felt  for  the 
cause  of  the  Greeks.] 


In  rising,  let  me  state  distinctly  the  substance  of  the  original 
proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster), 
with  that  of  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Poinsett).  The  resolution  proposes  a  provision  of  the 
means  to  defray  the  expense  of  deputing  a  commissioner  or  agent 
to  Greece,  idienever  the  president,  who  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
the  disposition  of  all  the  European  powers,  Turkish  or  Christian, 
shall  deem  it  proper.  The  amendment  goes  to  withhold  any  appro- 
priation to  that  object,  but  to  make  a  public  declaration  of  our 
sympathy  with  the  Greeks,  and  of  our  good  wishes  for  the  success 
of  their  cause.  And  how  has  this  simple,  unpretending,  unam- 
bitious, this  harmless  proposition,  been  treated  in  debate?  It  has 
been  argued  as  if  it  offered  aid  to  the  Greeks;  as  if  it  proposed 
the  ijcognition  of  the  independence  of  their  government;  as  a. 
1  ure  of  unjustifiable  interference  in  the  internal  aftkirs  of  a 
foreign  state,  and,  finally,  as  war.  And  they  who  thus  argue  the 
question,  whilst  they  absolutely  surrender  themselves  to  the  illu- 
sions of  their  own  fervid  imaginations,  and  depict,  in  glowing 
terms,  the  monstrous  and  alarming  consequences  which  are  to 
spring  out  of  a  proposition  so  simple,  impute  to  us,  who  are  its 
humble  advocates,  quixotism,  quixotism  I  Whilst  they  are  taking 
the  most  extravagant  and  boundless  range,  and  arguing  any  thing 
and  every  thing  but  the  question  before  the  committee,  they  accuse 
us  of  enthusiasm,  of  giving  the  reins  to   excited  feeling,  of  being 
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Iransporlcd  by  our  imaginations.  No,  sir,  the  resolution  is  no 
})roposiuon  for  aid,  nor  for  recognition,  nor  for  interference,  nor  for 
war. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  who  object  to  the  resolution  on 
account  of  the  source  from  which  it  has  sprung — who  except  to 
its  mover,  as  if  its  value  or  importance  were  to  be  estimated  by 
personal  considerations.  I  have  long  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
the  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  sometimes  that 
of  acting  with  him  ;  and  1  have  much  satisfaction  in  expressing 
my  high  admiration  of  his  gi-eat  talents.  But  I  would  appeal  to 
my  republican  friends,  those  faithful  sentinels  of  civil  liberty  with 
whom  I  have  ever  acted,  shall  we  reject  a  proposition,  consonant 
to  our  principles,  favoring  the  good  and  great  cause,  on  account  of 
the  political  character  of  its  mover?  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to 
the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  measure,  and  seek  every  fit  occasion  to 
strengthen  and  perpetuate  liberal  principles  and  noble  sentiments  ? 
If  it  were  possible  for  republicans  to  cease  to  be  the  champions  of 
human  freedom,  and  if  federalists  become  its  only  supporters,  I 
would  cease  to  be  a  republican ;  T  would  become  a  federalist. 
The  preservation  of  the  public  confidence  can  only  be  secured,  or 
merited,  by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  principles  by  which  it  has 
been  acquired. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  for  these  two  successive 
years  the  president  of  the  United  States  should  have  been  freely 
indulged,  not  only  without  censare,  but  with  universal  applause,  to 
express  the  feelings  which  both  the  resolution  and  the  amendment 
proclaim,  and  yet,  if  this  house  venture  to  unite  with  him,  the 
most  awful  consequences  are  to  ensue  ?  From  Maine  to  Georgia, 
from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  sentiment  of 
approbation  has  blazed  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity.  Every 
where  the  interest  in  the  Grecian  cause  is  felt  with  the  deepest 
intensity,  expressed  in  every  form,  and  increases  with  every  new 
day  and  passing  hour.  And  are  the  representatives  of  the  people 
alone  to  be  insulated  from  the  common  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
whole  land?  Shall  we  shut  ourselves  up  in  apathy,  and  separate 
ourselves  from  our  country,  from  our  constituents,  from  our  chief 
magistrate,;  from  our  principles? 

The  measure  has  been  most  unreasonably  magnified.  Gentle- 
men speak  of  the  watchful  jealousy  of  the  Turk,  and  seem  to  think 
the  slightest  movement  of  this  body  will  be  matter  of  serious  spec- 
ulation at  Constantinople.  I  believe  that  neither  the  sublime  porte, 
nor  the  European  allies,  attach  any  such  exaggerated  importance 
to  the  acts  and  deliberations  of  this  body.  The  Turk  will,  in  ah 
probability,  never  hear  of  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  either 
espouse  or  oppose  the  resolution.  It  certainly  is  not  without  a 
value;  but  that  value  is  altogether  moral;  it  throws  our  little  tribute 
into  the  vast  stream  of  public  opinion,  which  sooner  or  later  must 
VOL.  I.  62 
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regulate  the  physical  action  upon  ihe  great  interests  of  the  civilized 
world.  But.  rely  upon  it,  the  Ottoman  is  not  about  to  declare  war 
against  us  because  this  unoffending  proposition  has  been  offered 
by  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts,  whose  name,  however 
distinguished  and  eminent  he  may  be  in  our  own  country,  has 
probably  never  reached  the  ears  of  the  sublime  porte.  The  allied 
powers  are  not  going  to  be  thrown  into  a  state  of  consternation, 
because  we  appropriate  some  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  to  send 
an  agent  to  Greece. 

The  question  has  been  argued  as  if  the  Greeks  would  be  exposed 
to  still  more  shocking  enormities  by  its  passage ;  as  if  the  Turkish 
cimeter  would  be  rendered  still  keener,  and  dyed  deeper  and  yet 
deeper  in  christian  blood.  Sir,  if  such  is  to  be  the  effect  of  the 
declaration  of  our  sympathy,  the  evil  has  been  ah'eady  produced. 
That  declaration  has  been  already  publicly  and  solemnly  made  by 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  in  two  distinct  messages. 
It  is  this  document  which  commands  at  home  and  abroad  the  most 
fixed  and  universal  attention  ;  which  is  translated  into  all  the  foreign 
journals;  read  by  sovereigns  and  their  ministers;  and,  possibly,  in 
the  divan  itself.  But  our  resolutions  are  domestic,  for  home  con- 
sumption, and  rarely,  if  ever,  meet  imperial  or  royal  eyes.  The 
president,  in  his  messages,  after  a  most  touching  representation  of 
the  feelings  excited  by  the  Greek  insurrection,  tells  you  that  the 
dominion  of  the  Turk  is  gone  for  ever ;  and  that  the  most  sanguine 
hope  is  entertained  that  Greece  will  achieve  her  independence. 
Well,  sir,  if  this  be  the  fact,  if  the  allied  powers  themselves  may, 
possibly,  before  we  again  assemble  in  this  hall,  acknowledge  that 
independence,  is  it  not  fit  and  becoming  in  this  house  to  make 
provision  that  our  president  shall  be  among  the  foremost,  or  at  least 
not  among  the  last,  in  that  acknowledgment  ?  So  far  from  this 
resolution  being  likely  to  whet  the  vengeance  of  the  Turk  against 
his  Grecian  victims,  I  believe  its  tendency  will  be  directly  the 
reverse.  Sir,  with  all  his  unlimited  power,  and  in  all  the  elevation 
of  his  despotic  throne,  he  is  at  last  but  man,  made  as  we  are,  of 
flesh,  of  muscle,  of  bone  and  sinew.  He  is  susceptible  of  pain, 
and  can  feel,  and  has  felt  the  uncalculating  valor  of  American 
freemen  in  some  of  his  dominions.  And  when  he  is  made  to 
understand  that  the  executive  of  this  government  is  sustained  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  that  our  entire  political  fabric, 
base,  column,  and  entablature,  rulers  and  people,  with  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength,  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  gallant  people  whom 
ho  would  crush,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  restrain  than  to  increase 
his  atrocities  upon  suffering  and  bleeding  Greece. 

The  gentleman  from  Ne\v  Hampshire  (Mr.  Bartlett)  has  made, 
onlhis  occasion,  a  very  ingenious,  sensible,  and  ironical  speech  — 
an  admirable  debid  for  a  new  member,  and  such  as  I  hope  we  shall 
often   have  repeated  on  this  floor.     But,  permit  me  to  advise  my 
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young  friend  to  remember  the  maxim,  '  ilial  yuHleienl  unto  the  day 
is  the  evil  thereof; '  and  when  the  resolution*  on  another  subject, 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit,  shall  /ome  up  to  be  disi  ussed,  1 
hope  he  will  not  content  himself  with  saying,  as  he  has  now  done, 
tiiat  il  is  a  very  extraordinary  one  ;  but  that  he  will  then  favor  the 
house  with  an  argumentative  speech,  proving  that  it  is  our  duly 
quietly  to  see  laid  prostrate  every  fortress  of  human  hope,  and  to 
behold,  with  indifference,  the  last  outwork  of  liberty  taken  and 
destroyed. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  proposed  measure  will  be  a  departure 
from  our  uniform  policy  with  respect  to  foreign  nations  ;  that  it 
will  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  holy  alliance  ;  and  that  it  will,  in 
effect,  be  a  repetition  of  their  own  offence,  by  an  unjustifiable  inter- 
position in  the  do~mestic  concerns  of  other  powers.  No,  sir,  not  even 
if  it  authorized,  which  it  does  not,  an  immediate  recognition  of 
Grecian  independence.  What  has  been  the  settled  and  steady 
policy  and  practice  of  this  government,  from  the  days  of  Wash- 
ington to  the  present  moment  ?  In  the  case  of  France,  the  father  of 
his  country  and  his  successors  received  Genet,  Fouchet,  and  all 
the  French  ministers  who  followed  them,  whether  sent  from  king, 
convention,  anarchy,  emperor,  or  king  again.  The  rule  we  have 
ever  followed  has  been  this  ;  to  look  at  the  state  of  the  fact,  and 
to  recognise  that  government,  be  it  what  it  might,  which  was  in 
actual  possession  of  sovereign  power.  When  one  government  is 
overthrown,  and  another  is  established  on  its  ruins,  without  embar- 
rassing ourselves  with  any  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  contest, 
we  have  ever  acknowledged  the  new  and  actual  government  as 
soon  as  it  had  undisputed  existence.  Our  simple  inquiry  has  been, 
is  there  a  government  de  facto  ?  We  have  had  a  recent  and  memo- 
rable example.  When  the  allied  ministers  retired  from  Madrid, 
and  refused  to  accompany  Ferdinand  to  Cadiz,  ours  remained,  and 
we  sent  out  a  new  minister,  who  sought  at  that  port  to  present 
himself  to  the  constitutional  king.  Why  ?  Because  it  was  the 
government  of  Spain,  in  fact.  Did  the  alhes  declare  war  against 
us  for  the  exercise  of  this  incontestable  attribute  of  sovereignty  ? 
Did  they  even  transmit  any  diplomatic  note,  complaining  of  our 
conduct  ?  The  line  of  our  European  policy  has  been  so  plainly 
described,  that  it  is  impossible  to  mistake  it.  We  are  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  in  their  disputes,  to  take  no  part  in  their 
contests,  to  make  no  enta.'gling  alliances  with  any  of  ihem  ;  but  to 
assert  and  exercise  our  indisputable  right  of  opening  and  main- 
taining diplomatic  intercourse  with  any  actual  sovereignty. 

There  is  reason  to  apprehend,  that  a  tremendous  storm  is  ready 
to  burst  upon  our  happy  country ;  one  which  may  call  into  action 

=*  The  resolution,  ofFereJ  by  Mr.  Clay,  declaring  that  the  United  States  would  not 
Bee  with  indifference  any  interference  of  the  holy  alliance  in  behalf  of  Spain  againsi 
the  new  American  republics. 
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all  our  vigor,  courage,  and  resources.  Is  it  wise  or  prudent,  in 
preparing  to  breast  the  storm,  if  it  must  come,  to  talk  to  this  nation 
of  its  incompetency  to  repeJ  European  aggi'cssion;  to  lower  its 
spirit,  to  weaken  its  moral  energy,  and  to  qualify  it  for  easy  con- 
quest and  base  submission  ?  If  there  be  any  reality  in  the  dangers 
which  are  supposed  to  encompass  us,  should  we  not  animate  the 
people,  and  adjure  them  to  believe,  as  T  do,  that  our  resources  are 
ample ;  and  that  we  can  bring  into  the  field  a  million  of  freemen, 
ready  to  exhaust  their  last  drop  of  blood,  and  to  spend  the  last 
cent  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  its  liberty,  and  its  institutions? 
Sir,  are  these,  if  united,  to  be  conquered  by  all  Europe  combined? 
All  the  perils  to  which  we  can  possibly  be  exposed,  are  much  less 
in  reality,  than  the  imagination  is  disposed  to  paint  them.  And 
they  are  best  averted  by  an  habitual  contemplation  of  them,  by 
reducing  them  to  their  true  dimensions.  If  combined  Europe  is 
to  precipitate  itself  upon  us,  we  cannot  too  soon  begin  to  invigo- 
rate our  strength,  to  teach  our  heads  to  think,  our  hearts  to  conceive, 
and  our  arms  to  execute,  the  high  and  noble  deeds  which  belong 
to  the  character  and  glory  of  our  country.  The  experience  of  the 
world  instructs  us,  that  conquests  are  already  achieved,  which  are 
boldly  and  firmly  resolved  on  ;  and  that  men  only  become  slaves 
who  have  ceased  to  resolve  to  be  free.  If  we  wish  to  cover 
ourselves  with  the  best  of  all  armor,  let  us  not  discourage  our 
people,  let  us  stimulate  their  ardor,  let  us  sustain  their  resolution, 
let  us  proclaim  to  them  that  we  feel  as  they  feel,  and  that,  with 
them,  we  are  determined  to  live  or  die  like  freemen. 

Surely,  sir,  we  need  no  long  or  learned  lectures  about  the  nature 
of  government,  and  the  influence  of  property  or  ranks  on  society. 
We  may  content  ourselves  with  studying  the  true  character  of  our 
own  people  ;  and  with  knowing  that  the  interests  are  confided  to 
us  of  a  nation  capable  of  doing  and  suffering  all  things  for  its 
liberty.  Such  a  nation,  if  its  rulers  be  faithful,  must  be  invincible. 
I  well  remember  an  observation  made  to  me  by  the  most  illustrious 
female*  of  the  age,  if  not  of  her  sex.  All  history  showed,  she 
said,  iJiat  a  nation  was  never  conquered.  No,  sir,  no  united 
nation,  that  resolves  to  be  free,  can  be  conquered.  And  has  it  come 
to  this  ?  Are  we  so  humbled,  so  low,  so  debased,  that  we  dare  not 
express  our  sympathy  for  suffering  Greece ;  that  we  dare  not  articu- 
late our  detestation  of  the  brutal  excesses  of  which  she  has  been 
the  bleeding  victim,  lest  we  might  offen'^l  some  one  or  more  of 
their  imperial  and  royal  majesties?  If  gentlemen  are  afraid  to  act 
rashly  on  such  a  subject,  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  unite  in 
an  humble  petition,  addressed  to  their  majesties,  beseeching  them, 
that  of  their  gracious  condescension,  they  would  allow  us  to  express 
our  feelings   and  our    sympathies.     How  shall  it  run  ?     '  We,  the 

*  Madame  de  Stafil. 
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representatives  of  ihe  free  people  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
humbly  approach  the  thrones  of  your  imperial  and  royal  majesties, 
and  supplicate  that,  of  your  imperial  and  royal  clemency  — '  I 
cannot  go  through  the  disgusting  recital ;  my  lips  have  not  yet 
learned  to  pronounce  the  sycophantic  language  of  a  degraded 
slave!  Are  we  so  mean,  so  base,  so  despicable,  that  we  may  not 
attempt  to  express  our  horror,  utter  our  indignation,  at  the  most 
brutal  and  atrocious  war  that  ever  stained  earth  or  shocked  high 
heaven  ?  at  the  ferocious  deeds  of  a  savage  and  infuriated  soldiery, 
stimulated  and  urged  on  by  the  clergy  of  a  fanatical  and  inimical 
religion,  and  rioting  in  all  the  excesses  of  blood  and  butchery,  at 
the  mere  details  of  which  the  heart  sickens  and  recoils  ? 

If  the  great  body  of  Christendom  can  look  on  calmly  and  coolly, 
whilst  all  this  is  perpetrated  on  a  christian  people,  in  its  own 
immediate  vicinity,  in  its  very  presence,  let  us  at  least  evince,  that 
one  of  its  remote  extremities  is  susceptible  of  sensibility  to  christian 
wrongs,  and  capable  of  sympathy  for  christian  sufferings  ;  that  in 
this  remote  quarter  of  the  world,  there  are  hearts  not  yet  closed 
against  compassion  for  human  woes,  that  can  pour  out  their 
indignant  feelings  at  the  oppression  of  a  people  endeared  to  us  by 
every  ancient  recollection,  and  every  modern  tie.  Sir,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  alarm  the  committee,  by  the  dangers  to  our 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean;  and  a  wretched  invoice  of  figs 
and  opium  has  been  spread  before  us  to  repress  our  sensibilities 
and  to  eradicate  our  humanity.  Ah  I  sir, 'what  shall  it  profit  a 
man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul,'  or  what 
shall  it  avail  a  nation  to  save  the  whole  of  a  miserable  trade,  and 
lose  its  liberties  ? 

On  the  subject  of  the  other  independent  American  states,  hitherto 
it  has  not  been  necessary  to  depart  from  the  rule  of  our  foreign 
relations,  observed  in  regard  to  Europe.  Whether  it  will  become 
us  to  do  so  or  not,  will  be  considered  when  we  take  up  another 
resolution,  lying  on  the  table.  But  we  may  not  only  adopt  this 
measure;  we  may  go  further;  we  may  recognise  the  government 
in  the  Morea,  if  actually  independent,  and  it  will  be  neither  war, 
nor  cause  of  war,  nor  any  violation  of  our  neutrality.  Besides, 
sir,  what  is  Greece  to  the  allies  ?  A  part  of  the  dominions  of  any 
of  them  ?  By  no  means.  Suppose  the  people  in  one  of  the 
Philippine  isles,  or  any  other  spot  still  more  insulated  and  remote, 
in  Asia  or  Africa,  were  to  resist  their  former  rulers,  and  set  up  and 
establish  a  new  government,  are  we  not  to  recognise  them,  in  dread 
of  the  holy  allies  ?  If  they  are  going  to  interfere,  from  the  danger  of 
the  contagion  of  the  example,  here  is  the  spot,  our  own  favored 
land,  where  they  must  strike.  This  government,  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  the  body  over  which  you  preside,  are  the  living  and 
cutting  reproach  to  allied  despotism.  If  we  are  to  offend  them,  ii 
is  not  by  passing  this  resolution.     We  are  daily  and  hourly  givirg 
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them  cause  of  war.  It  is  here^  and  in  our  free  institutions,  thai 
they  will  assail  us.  They  will  attack  us  because  you  sit  beneath 
that  canopy,  and  we  are  freely  debating  and  deliberating  upon  the 
great  interests  of  freemen,  and  dispensing  the  blessings  of  free 
government.  They  will  strike,  because  we  pass  one  of  those  bills 
on  your  table.  The  passage  of  the  least  of  them,  by  our  free 
authority,  is  more  galling  to  despotic  powers,  than  would  be  the 
adoption  of  this  so  much  dreaded  resolution.  Pass  it,  and  what 
do  you  do  ?  You  exercise  an  indisputable  attribute  of  sovereignty, 
for  which  you  are  responsible  to  none  of  them.  You  do  the  same 
when  you  perform  any  other  legislative  function ;  no  less.  If  the 
allies  object  to  this  measure,  let  them  forbid  us  to  take  a  vote  in  this 
house  ;  let  them  strip  us  of  every  attribute  of  independent  govern- 
ment ;  let  them  disperse  us. 

Will  gentlenien  attempt  to  maintain  that,  on  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations,  those  allies  would  have  cause  of  war  ?  It 
there  be  any  principle  which  has  been  settled  for  ages,  any  which 
is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  that  every  independent 
state  has  the  clear  right  to  judge  of  the  fact  of  the  existence  of 
other  sovereign  powers.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  a  state  of 
inchoate  initiative  sovereignty,  in  which  a  new  government,  just 
struggling  into  being,  cannot  be  said  yet  perfectly  to  exist.  But  the 
premature  recognition  of  such  new  government  can  give  offence 
justly  to  no  other  than  its  ancient  sovereign.  The  right  of  recogni- 
tion comprehends  the  right  to  be  informed  ;  and  the  means  of 
information  must,  of  necessity,  depend  upon  the  sound  discretion 
of  the  party  seeking  it.  You  may  send  out  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  and  charge  it  with  a  provident  attention  to  your  own  people 
and  your  own  interests.  Such  will  be  the  character  of  the  proposed 
agency.  It  will  not  necessarily  follow,  that  any  public  functionary 
will  be  appointed  by  the  president.  You  merely  grant  the  means  by 
which  the  executive  may  act  when  he  thinks  proper.  What  does 
he  tell  you  in  his  message  ?  That  Greece  is  contending  for  her 
independence ;  that  all  sympathize  with  her ;  and  that  no  power 
has  de«lared  against  her.  Pass  this  resolution,  and  what  is  the 
reply  Avhich  it  conveys  to  him  ?  '  You  have  sent  us  grateful 
intelligence  ;  we  feel  warmly  for  Greece,  and  we  grant  you  money, 
that,  when  you  shall  think  it  proper,  when  the  interests  of  this 
nation  shall  not  be  jeoparded,  you  may  depute  a  commission^T  or 
public  agent  to  Greece.'  The  whole  responsibility  is  then  eft 
where  the  constitution  puts  it.  A  member  in  his  place  may  make 
a  speech  or  proposition,  the  house  may  even  pass  a  vote,  in  respect 
to  our  foreign  affairs,  which  the  president,  ^vith  the  whole  field  lying 
full  before  him,  would  not  deem  it  expedient  to  effectuate. 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  desire  to  see  this  measure 
adopted.  It  will  give  to  her  but  little  support,  and  that  purely  of 
a  moral  kind.     It  is   principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and 
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ch.aracter  of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  unsullied  name,  that 
I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  appearance  on  the 
page  of  history  would  a  record  like  this  exhibit  ?  '  In  the  month 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all 
European  Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeeling  indillerence, 
the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inexpressible  misery  of  christian 
Greece,  a  proposition  was  made  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest  depository  of  human 
hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representatives  of  a  gallant  nation, 
containing  a  million  of  freemen  ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the 
people  of  that  nation  were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned 
feeling,  and  the  whole  continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emotion, 
was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously  supplicating  and  invoking 
'nigh  heaven  to  spare  and  succor  Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her 
arms  in  her  glorious  cause,  whilst  temples  and  senate  houses  were 
alike  resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sympathy ; 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that  Saviour  of  Greece  and 
of  us  ;  a  proposition  was  offered  in  the  American  congress  to  send  a 
messenger  to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition,  with 
a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our  sympathies  —  and 
it  was  rejected  I'  Go  home,  if  you  can  ;  go  home,  if  you  dare,  to 
your  constituents,  and  tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down ;  meet,  if 
you  can,  the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you  here, 
and  tell  them  that  you  shranlc  from  the  declaration  of  your  own 
sentiments;  that  you  cannot  tell  how,  but  that  some  unknown 
dread,  some  indescribable  apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger, 
drove  you  from  your  purpose ;  that  the  s]}ectres  of  cimiters,  and 
cro-wns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and  alarmed  you ;  and 
that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble  feelings  ]5rorapted  by  religion, 
by  liberty,  by  national  independence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot 
bring  myself  to  believe,  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  the  committee.  But,  for  myself,  though  every  friend  of  the 
cause  should  desert  it,  and  1  be  left  to  stand  alone  with  the  gentle- 
nan  from  Massachusetts,  I  will  give  to  his  resolution  the  pool 
§inction  of  my  un  jualified  approbation. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH  30  and  31,  1824. 


[The  tariff  of  1S24,  as  it  passed  both  houses  of  congress  and  became  a  lav/,  was 
avowedly  adopted  as  a  measure  to  protect  American  industry.  The  bill  was  reported 
by  the  committee  on  manufactures,  of  which  Mr  Tod  of  Pennsylvania  was  chair- 
man. While  under  discussion  in  committee  of  the  whole,  Mr.  Clay  (speaker)  made 
the  following  elaborate  argument  in  support  of  an  American  system  for  the  protec- 
tion of  American  industry.  On  this  occasion  he  met  and  replied  to  the  ablest 
opponents  of  the  system,  which  at  that  time  included  Mr.  Webster.  The  latter 
subsequently  changed  his  opinion  and  became  a  supporter  of  protection.] 


The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  embraced  the 
occasion  produced  by  the  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  strike  out  the  minimum  price  in  the  bill  on  cotton 
fabrics,  to  express  his  sentiments  at  large  on  the  policy  of  the 
pending  measure  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  say  that 
he  has  evinced  his  usual  good  temper,  ability,  and  decorum.  The 
parts  of  the  bill  are  so  intermingled  and  interwoven  together,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fitness  of  this  occasion  to  exhibit  its 
merits  or  its  defects.  It  is  my  intention,  with  the  permission  of  the 
committee,  to  avail  myself  also  of  this  opportunity,  to  present  to 
its  consideration  those  general  views,  as  they  appear  to  me,  of  the 
true  policy  of  this  country,  which  imperiously  demand  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  I  am  deeply  sensible,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high 
responsibility  of  my  present  situation.  But  that  responsibility 
inspires  me  with  no  other  apprehension  than  that  I  shall  be  unable 
to  fulfil  my  duty ;  with  no  other  solicitude  than  that  I  may,  at  least, 
in  some  small  degree,  contribute  to  recall  my  country  from  llie 
pursuit  of  a  fatal  policy,  which  appears  to  me  inevitably  to  lead  to 
its  impoverishment  and  ruin.  I  do  feel  most  awfully  this  responsi- 
bility. And,  if  it  were  allowable  for  us,  at  the  present  day,  to 
imitate  ancient  examples,  I  would  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Most 
High.  I  would  anxiously  and  fervently  implore  His  divine  assist- 
ance ;  that  He  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  shower  on  my 
country  His  richest  blessings ;  and  that  He  would  sustain,  on  this 
ihteresting  occasion,  the  humble  individual  who  stands  before  Him, 
and  lend  him  the  power,  moral  and  physical,  to  perform  the  solemn 
duties  which  now  belong  to  his  public  station. 
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Two  classes  of  politicians  divide  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  According  to  the  system  of  one,  the  produce  of  foreign 
industry  should  be  subjected  to  no  other  impost  than  such  as  may 
be  necessary  to  provide  a  public  revenue ;  and  the  produce  ot 
American  industry  should  be  left  to  sustain  itself,  if  it  can,  willi  no 
other  than  that  incidental  protection,  in  its  competition,  at  hom.e  ag 
well  as  abroad,  with  rival  foreign  articles.  According  to  the  system 
of  the  other  class,  whilst  they  agree  that  the  imp  )sts  should  be 
mainly,  and  may  under  any  modification  be  safely,  relied  on  as  a 
fit  and  convenient  source  of  public  revenue,  they  would  so  adjust 
and  arrange  the  duties  on  foreign  fabrics  as  to  afford  a  gradual  but 
adequate  protection  to  American  industry,  and  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  nations,  by  securing  a  certain  and  ultimately  a 
cheaper  and  better  supply  of  our  own  wants  from  our  own 
abundant  resources.  Both  classes  are  equally  sincere  in  their 
respective  opinions,  equally  honest,  equally  patriotic,  and  desirous 
of  advancing  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  the  discussion  and 
consideration  of  these  opposite  opinions,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  which  has  the  support  of  truth  and  reason,  we  should, 
therefore,  exercise  every  indulgence,  and  the  greatest  spirit  of  mutual 
moderation  and  forbearance.  And,  in  our  deliberations  on  this 
great  question,  we  should  look  fearlessly  and  truly  at  the  actual 
condition  of  the  country,  retrace  the  causes  which  have  brought  us 
into  it,  and  snatch,  if  possible,  a  view  of  the  future.  We  should, 
above  all,  consult  experience  —  the  experience  of  other  nations ,  as 
well  as  our  own  —  as  our  truest  and  most  unerring  guide. 

In  casting  our  eyes  around  us,  the  most  prominent  circumstance 
which  fixes  our  attention,  and  challenges  our  deepest  regret,  is  the 
general  distress  which  pervades  the  whole  country.  It  is  forced 
upon  us  by  numicrous  facts  of  the  most  incontestable  character.  It 
is  indicated  by  the  diminished  exports  of  native  produce  ;  by  the 
depressed  and  reduced  state  of  our  foreign  navigation  ;  by  our 
diminished  commerce  ;  by  successive  unthrashed  crops  of  gi'ain, 
perishing  in  our  barns  and  barn-yards  for  the  want  of  a  market; 
by  the  alarming  diminution  of  the  circulating  medium;  by  the 
numerous  bankruptcies,  not  limited  to  the  trading  classes,  but 
extending  to  all  orders  of  society;  by  a  universal  complaint  of  the 
want  of  employment,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  the  wages  of 
labor ;  by  the  ravenous  pursuit  after  public  situations,  not  for  the 
sake  of  their  honors  and  the  performance  of  their  public  duties,  but 
39  a  means  of  private  subsistence  ;  by  the  reluctant  resort  to  the 
peiilous  use  of  paper  money;  by  the  intervention  of  legislation  in 
the  delicate  relation  between  debtor  and  creditor ;  and,  abo\e  all, 
by  the  low  and  depressed  state  of  the  value  of  almost  every 
dej;>iription  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  which 
hafi,  en  an  average,  sunk  not  less  tlian  about  fifty  per  centum  within 
a  fev/  years.  This  distress  pervades  every  part  of  the  union,  every 
voT,.  I  63 
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class  of  society  ;  all  feel  it,  though  it  may  be  felt,  at  different  places, 
in  different  degrees.  It  is  like  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
as  —  all  must  inhale  it,  and  none  can  escape  it.  In  some  places  it 
has  burst  upon  our  people,  without  a  single  mitigating  circumstance 
to  temper  its  severity.  In  others,  more  fortunate,  slight  alleviations 
have  been  experienced  in  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenue, 
and  in  other  favoring  causes.  A  few  j^ears  ago,  the  planting 
interest  consoled  itself  with  its  happy  exemptions,  but  it  has  novv' 
reached  this  interest  also,  which  experiences,  though  with  less 
severity,  the  general  suffering.  It  is  most  painful  to  me  to  atlerapl 
to  sketch  or  to  dwell  on  the  gloom  of  this  picture.  But  I  have 
exaggerated  nothing.  Perfect  fidelity  to  the  original  would  have 
authorized  me  to  have  thrown  on  deeper  and  darker  hues.  And  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  statesman,  no  less  than  that  of  the  physician,  to 
survey,  with  a  penetrating,  steady,  and  undismayed  eye,  the  actual 
condition  of  the  subject  on  which  he  would  operate ;  to  probe  to 
the  bottom  the  diseases  of  the  body  politic,  if  he  would  apply 
efficacious  remedies.  We  have  not,  thank  God,  suffered  in  any 
great  degi*ee  for  food.  But  distress,  resulting  from  the  absence  of  a 
supply  of  the  mere  physical  wants  of  our  nature,  is  not  the  only 
nor  perhaps  the  keenest  distress,  to  which  we  may  be  exposed. 
Moral  and  pecuniary  suffering  is,  if  possible,  more  poignant.  It 
plunges  its  victim  into  hopeless  despair.  It  poisons,  it  paralyses, 
the  spring  and  source  of  all  useful  exertion.  Its  unsparing  action 
is  collateral  as  well  as  direct.  It  falls  with  inexorable  force  at  the 
same  time  upon  the  wretched  family  of  embarrassment  and  insol- 
vency, and  upon  its  head.  They  are  a  faithful  mirror,  reflecting 
back  upon  him,  at  once,  his  own  frightful  image,  and  that,  no  less 
appalling,  of  the  dearest  objects  of  his  affection.  What  is  the 
CAUSE  of  this  wide-spreading  distress,  of  this  deep  depression, 
which  we  behold  stamped  on  the  public  countenance  ?  We  are 
the  same  people.  We  have  the  same  country.  We  cannot  arraign 
the  bounty  of  Providence.  The  showers  still  fall  in  the  same 
grateful  abundance.  The  sun  still  casts  his  genial  and  vivifying 
influence  upon  the  land;  and  the  land,  fertile  and  diversified  in  its 
soils  as  ever,  yields  to  the  industrious  cultivator,  in  boundless 
profusion,  its  accustomed  fruits,  its  richest  treasures.  Our  vigor  is 
unimpaired.  Our  industry  has  not  relaxed.  If  ever  the  accusa- 
tion of  wasteful  extravagance  could  be  made  against  our  people,  it 
cannot  now  be  justly  preferred.  They,  on  the  contrary,  for  the  few 
last  years,  at  least,  have  been  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy. 
The  causes,  then,  of  our  present  affliction,  whatever  they  may  l)e, 
are  human  causes,  and  human  causes  not  chargeable  upon  the 
people,  in  their  private  and  individual  relations. 

What,  again  I  would  ask,  is  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  condition 
of  our  country,  which  I  have  faintly  depicted?  It  is  to  be  found 
in  llie  fact  that,  during  almost  the  whole  existence  of  this  govern- 
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inent,  we  have  shaped  our  industry,  our  navigation,  and  our 
commerce,  in  reference  to  an  extraordinary  war  in  Europe,  and  to 
foreign  markets,  which  no  longer  exist;  in  the  fact,  that  we  have 
depended  too  much  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply,  and  excited 
too  little  the  native;  in  the  fact  that,  whilst  we  have  cultivated, 
with  assiduous  care,  our  foreign  resources,  we  have  suffered  those 
at  home  to  wither,  in  a  state  of  neglect  and  abandonment.  The 
consequence  of  the  termination  of  the  war  of  Europe  has  been, 
the  resumption  of  European  commerce,  European  navigation,  and 
the  extension  of  European  agriculture  and  European  industry,  in 
all  its  branches.  Europe,  therefore,  has  no  longer  occasion,  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  extent  as  that  she  had  during  her  wars,  for 
American  commerce,  American  navigation,  the  produce  of  Amer- 
ican industry.  Europe,  in  commotion,  and  convulsed  throughout 
all  her  members,  is  to  America  no  longer  the  same  Europe  as  she 
is  now,  tranquil,  and  watching  with  the  most  vigilant  attention  all 
her  own  peculiar  interests,  without  regard  to  the  operation  of  her 
policy  upon  us.  The  effect  of  this  altered  state  of  Europe  upon 
us  has  been,  to  circumscribe  the  employment  of  our  marine,  and 
gi'eatly  to  reduce  the  value  of  the  produce  of  our  territorial  labor. 
The  farther  effect  of  this  twofold  reduction  has  been,  to  decrease 
the  value  of  all  property,  whether  on  the  land  or  on  the  ocean  and 
which  I  suppose  to  be  about  fifty  per  centum.  And  the  still 
further  effect  has  been,  to  diminish  the  amount  of  our  circulating 
medium,  in  a  proportion  not  less,  by  its  transmission  abroad,  or  its 
withdrawal  by  the  banking  institutions,  from  a  necessity  which 
they  could  not  control.  The  quantity  of  money,  in  whatever  form 
it  may  be,  which  a  nation  wants,  is  in  proportion  to  the  total  mass 
of  its  wealth,  and  to  the  activity  of  that  wealth.  A  nation  that  has 
but  little  wealth,  has  ])ut  a  limited  want  of  money.  In  stating  the 
fact,  therefore,  that  the  total  wealth  of  the  country  has  diminished, 
within  a  few  years,  in  a  ratio  of  about  fifty  per  centum,  we  shall, 
at  once,  fully  comprehend  the  inevitable  reduction  which  must 
have  ensued,  in  the  total  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country.  A  nation  is  most  prosperous  when  there  is  a  gi-adual 
and  untempting  addition  to  the  aggregate  of  its  circulating  medium. 
It  is  in  a  condition  the  most  adverse,  when  there  is  a  rapid  diminu- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  medium,  and  a  consequent 
depression  in  the  value  of  property.  In  the  former  case,  the  wealtii 
of  individuals  insensibly  increases,  and  income  keeps  ahead  c\ 
expenditure.  But  in  the  latter  instance,  del)ts  have  been  contracted, 
engagements  made,  and  habits  of  expense  established,  in  referenc  e 
lo  the  existing  state  of  wealth  and  of  its  representative.  When 
these  come  to  be  greatly  reduced,  individuals  find  their  debts  still 
existing,  their  engagements  unexecuted,  and  their  habits  inveterate. 
They  see  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the  same  property,  on 
which,  in  good  faith,  they  had  bound  themselves.     But  that  prop- 
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erty,  without  tlieir  fault,  possesses  no  longer  the  same  value ;  and 
hence  discontent,  impover-shment,  and  ruin,  arise.  Let  us  suppose, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  Europe  was  again  the  theatre  of  such  a 
general  war  as  recently  raged  throughout  all  her  dominions  —  such 
a  state  of  the  war  as  existed  in  her  greatest  exertions  and  in  our 
greatest  prosperity ;  instantly  there  would  arise  a  greedy  demand 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  our  industry,  for  our  commerce,  for  our 
navigation.  The  languor  which  now  prevails  in  our  cities,  and  in 
our  sea-ports,  would  give  way  to  an  animated  activity.  Our  roads 
and  rivers  would  be  crowded  with  the  produce  of  the  interior. 
Every  where  we  should  witness  excited  industry.  The  precious 
metals  would  reflow  from  abroad  upon  us.  Banks,  which  have 
maintained  their  credit,  would  revive  their  business ;  and  new 
banks  would  be  established  to  take  the  place  of  those  which  have 
sunk  beneath  the  general  pressure.  For  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  they  have  produced  our  present  adversity ;  they  may  have 
somewhat  aggravated  it,  but  they  were  the  effect  and  the  evidence 
of  our  prosperity.  Prices  would  again  get  up ;  the  former  value 
of  property  would  be  restored.  And  those  embarrassed  persons 
who  have  not  been  already  overwhelmed  by  the  times,  would 
suddenly  find,  in  the  augmented  value  of  their  property,  and  the 
renewal  of  their  business,  ample  means  to  extricate  themselves 
from  all  their  difficulties.  The  OTeatest  want  of  civilized  societv 
is,  a  market  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  the  surplus  of  the  produce 
of  the  labor  of  its  members.  This  market  may  exist  at  home  or 
abroad,  or  both;  but  it  must  exist  somewhere,  if  society  prospers; 
and,  wherever  it  does  exist,  it  should  be  competent  to  the  absorption 
of  the  entire  surplus  of  production.  It  is  most  desirable  that  there 
should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market.  But,  with  respect 
to  their  relative  superiority,  I  cannot  entertain  a  doubt.  The  home 
market  is  first  in  order,  and  paramount  in  importance.  The 
object  of  the  bill  under  consideration,  is,  to  create  this  home  market, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  genuine  American  policy.  It  is 
opposed ;  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  the  partizans  of  the  foreign 
jjolicy  (terms  which  I  shall  use  without  any  invidious  intent),  to 
demonstrate  that  the  foreign  market  is  an  adequate  vent  for  the 
surplus  produce  of  our  labor.  But  is  it  so  ?  First,  foreign  nations 
cannot,  if  they  would,  take  our  surplus  produce.  If  the  source  of 
supply,  no  matter  of  what,  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the 
demand  for  that  supply,  a  glut  of  the  market  is  inevilable,  even  if 
we  suppose  both  to  remain  perfectly  unobstructed.  The  duplication 
of  our  population  takes  place  in  terms  of  about  twenty-five  years, 
The  term  will  be  more  and  more  extended  as  our  numbers  multi- 
ply. But  it  will  be  a  sufficient  approximation  to  assume  this  ratio 
for  the  present.  We  increase,  therefore,  in  population,  at  the  rate 
of  about  four  per  centum  per  annum.  Supposing  the  increase  of 
our  production  to  be  in  the  same  ratio,  we  should,  every  succeeding 
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year,  have  of  surplus  produce,  four  per  centum  more  than  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  without  taking  into  the  account  the  differences 
of  seasons  which  neutrahze  each  other.  l[,  therefore,  we  are  to 
rely  upon  the  foreign  market  exclusively,  foreign  consumption 
ought  to  be  shown  to  be  increasing  in  the  same  ratio  of  four  per 
centum  per  annum,  if  it  be  an  adequate  vent  for  our  surplus 
})rodu(  e.  But,  as  I  have  supposed  the  measure  of  our  increasing 
production  to  be  furnished  by  that  of  our  increasing  populatio:i, 
so  the  measure  of  their  power  of  consumption  must  be  determined 
by  that  of  the  increase  of  their  population.  Now,  the  total  foreign 
population,  who  consume  our  surplus  produce,  upon  an  average, 
do  not  double  their  aggregate  number  in  a  shorter  term  than  that 
of  about  one  hundred  years.  Our  powers  of  production  increase 
then,  in  a  ratio  four  times  greater  than  their  i)o\vers  of  consump- 
tion. And  hence  their  utter  inability  to  receive  from  us  our  surplus 
produce. 

But,  secondly,  if  they  could,  they  will  not.  The  policy  of  all 
Europe  is  adverse  to  the  reception  of  our  agricultural  produce,  so 
far  as  it  comes  into  collision  with  its  own  ;  and  under  that  limita- 
tion we  are  absolutely  forbid  to  enter  their  ports,  except  under 
circumstances  which  deprive  them  of  all  value  as  a  steady  market. 
The  policy  of  all  Europe  rejects  those  great  staples  of  our  country, 
which  consist  of  objects  of  human  subsistence-  The  policy  of  all 
Europe  refuses  to  receive  from  us  an}''  thing  but  those  raw  materials 
of  smaller  value,  essential  to  their  manufactures,  to  which  they  can 
give  a  higher  value,  with  the  exception  of  tobacco  and  rice,  which 
they  cannot  produce.  Even  Great  Britain,  to  which  we  are  its 
best  customer,  and  from  which  we  receive  nearly  one  half  in  value 
of  our  whole  imports,  will  not  take  from  us  articles  of  subsistence 
produced  in  our  country  cheaper  than  can  be  produced  in  Great 
Britain.  In  adopting  this  exclusive  policy,  the  states  of  Europe 
do  not  inquire  what  is  best  for  us,  but  what  suits  themselves 
respectively  ;  they  do  not  take  jurisdiction  of  the  question  of  our 
interests,  but  limit  the  object  of  their  legislation  to-  that  of  the 
conservation  of  their  own  peculiar  interests,  leaving  us  free  to 
prosecute  ours  as  w^e  please.  They  do  not  guide  themselves  by 
that  romantic  philanthropy,  which  we  see  displayed  here,  and 
whic*  invokes  us  to  continue  to  purchase  the  produce  of  foreign 
industry,  without  regard  to  the  state  or  prosperity  of  our  own,  that 
foreigners  may  be  pleased  to  purchase  the  few  remaining  articles 
of  ours,  which  their  restricted  policy  has  not  yet  absolutely  excluded 
from  their  consumption.  What  sort  of  a  figure  would  a  membei 
of  the  British  parliament  have  made,  what  sort  of  a  reception 
would  his  opposition  have  obtained,  if  he  had  remonstrated  against 
the  passage  of  the  corn-law,  by  which  British  consumption  is 
limited  to  the  bread-stuffs  of  British  production,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  American,  and    stated,  that  America  could   not  and 
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would    not   buy    British   manufactures,   if   Britain    did   not    buy 
American  flour  ? 

Both  the  inability  and  the  policy  of  foreign  powers,  then,  forbid 
us  to  rely  upon  the  foreign  market,  as  being  an  adequate  vent  for 
ihe  surplus  produce  of  American  labor.  Now  let  us  see  if  this 
general  reasoning  is  not  fortified  and  confirmed  by  the  actual 
experience  of  this  country.  If  the  foreign  market  may  be  safely 
relied  upon,  as  furnishing  an  adequate  demand  for  our  surplus 
produce,  then  the  official  documents  will  show  a  progressive 
increase,  from  year  to  year,  in  the  exports  of  our  native  produce,  in 
a  proportion  equal  to  that  which  I  have  suggested.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  we  shall  find  from  them  that,  for  a  long  term  of  past  years, 
some  of  our  most  vakiable  staples  have  retrograded,  some  remained 
stationary,  and  others  advanced  but  little,  if  any,  in  amount,  with 
the  exception  of  cotton,  the  deductions  of  reason  and  the  lessons 
of  experience  will  alike  command  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence 
in  the  competency  of  the  foreign  market.  The  total  amount  of  all 
our  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  year,  beginning  in  1795,  and 
ending  on  the  thirtieth  September,  1796,  was  forty  millions  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-four  thousand  and  ninety-seven.  Estimating 
the  increase  according  to  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  our  popula- 
tion, that  is,  at  four  per  centum  per  annum,  the  amount  of  the 
exports  of  the  same  produce,  in  tlie  year  ending  on  the  thirtieth 
of  September  last,  ought  to  have  been  eighty-five  millions  four 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sLxty-one.  It 
was  in  fact,  only  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five 
thousand  four  hundred  and  eight.  Taking  the  average  of  five 
years,  from  1803  to  1807,  inclusive,  the  amount  of  native  produce 
exported,  was  forty-three  millions  two  hundred  and  two  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  for  each  of  those  years.  Estimating 
what  it  ought  to  have  been,  during  the  last  year,  applying  the 
principle  suggested  to  that  amount,  there  should  have  been  exported 
seventy-seven  millions  seven  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty-one,  instead  of  forty-seven  millions  one  hundred 
and  fifty-five  thousand  four  hundred  and  eight.  If  these  compara- 
tive amounts  of  the  aggregate  actual  exports,  and  what  they  ought 
to  have  been,  be  discouraging,  w^e  shall  find,  on  descending  into 
particulars,  still  less  cause  of  satisfaction.  The  export  of  tobacco 
in  1791,  ^vas  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  hofjsheads.  That  was  the  year  of  the  largest  exporta- 
tion of  that  article  ;  but  it  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have 
selected  the  maximum  of  exportation.  The  amount  of  what  we 
ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  estimated  according  to  the  scale 
of  increase  which  I  have  used,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  hogsheads.  The  actual 
export  was  ninety-nine  thousand  and  nine  hogsheads.  We 
exported,  in  1803,  the  quantity  of  one  million  three  hundred  and 
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cievcii  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-three  bariels  of  flour 
and  ought  to  have  exported  last  year,  two  miUions  ihree  hundred 
and  sixty-one  thousand  three  hundred  and  tliir1y4hree  barrels. 
We,  in  fact,  exported  only  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
.^5even  hundred  and  two  barrels.  Of  that  quantity,  we  sent  to  South 
America  one  hundred  ;uul  fifty  thousand  barrels,  according  to  a 
statement  furnished  me  by  the  diligence  of  a  friend  near  me,  (Mr. 
Poinsett,)  to  whose  valuable  mass  of  accurate  information,  in 
regard  to  that  interesting  quarter  of  the  world,  I  have  had  occasion 
frequently  to  apply.  But  that  demand  is  temporary,  growing  out 
of  the  existing  state  of  war.  Whenever  peace  is  restored  to  it,  and 
I  now  hope,  that  the  day  is  not  distant  when  its  independence  will 
be  generally  acknowledged,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  it  will 
supply  its  own  consumption.  In  all  parts  of  it,  the  soil,  either 
from  climate  or  from  elevation,  is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of 
wheat;  and  no  where  can  better  wheat  be  produced,  than  in  some 
portions  of  Mexico  and  Chili.  Still  the  market  of  South  America, 
is  one  which,  on  other  accounts,  deserves  the  greatest  consideration. 
And  I  congi'atulate  you,  the  committee,  and  the  country,  on  the 
recent  adoption  of  a  more  auspicious  policy  towards  it. 

W"e  exported,  in  1803,  Indian  corn  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  seventy-four  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight  bushels. 
The  quantity  should  have  been,  in  1823,  three  millions  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-four  thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
bushels.  The  actual  quantity  exported,  was  seven  hundred  and 
forty-nine  thousand  and  thirty-four  bushels,  or  about  one  fifth  of 
what  it  should  have  been,  and  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  what 
it  wna  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  We  ought  not,  then,  to  be 
surprised  at  the  extreme  depression  of  the  price  of  that  article,  of 
which  I  have  heard  my  honorable  friend  (Mr.  Bassett)  coirqilain, 
nor  of  the  distress  of  the  corn-growing  districts  adjacent  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay.  We  exported  seventy-seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four  barrels  of  beef  in  1803,  and  last  year  but 
sixty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighteen,  instead  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  barrels. 
In  the  same  year  (1803)  we  exported  ninety-six  thousand  six 
Imndred  and  two  barrels  of  pork,  and  last  year  fifty-five  thousand 
five  hundred  and  twenty-nine,  instead  of  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two  barrels.  Rice  has 
not  advanced,  by  any  means,  in  the  proportion  which  it  ought  to 
have  done.  All  the  small  articles,  such  as  cheese,  butter,  candles, 
and  so  forth,  too  minute  to  detail,  but  important  in  their  aggregate, 
have  also  materially  diminished.  Cotton  alone  has  advanced. 
But,  whilst  the  quantity  of  it  is  augmented,  its  actual  value  is 
considerably  diminished.  The  total  quantity  last  year,  exceeded 
that  of  the  preceding  year,  by  nearly  thirty  millions  of  pounds. 
And  yet  the  total  value  of  the  year  of  smaller  exportation,  exceeded 
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that  of  the  last  year  by  upwards  of  three  and  a  half  milliono 
of  dollars.  If  this  article,  the  capacity  of  our  country  to  produce 
which  was  scarcely  known  in  1790,  were  subtracted  from  the 
mass  of  our  exports,  the  value  of  the  residue  would  only  be  a  little 
upwards  of  twenty-seven  millions  during  the  last  year.  The 
distribution  of  the  articles  of  our  exports  throughout  the  United 
States,  cannot  fail  to  fix  the  attention  of  the  comrailtee.  Of  the 
forty-seven  millions  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  thousand  four 
hundred  and  eight,  to  which  they  amounted  last  year,  three  articles 
alone,  (cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco,)  composed  together  twenty-eight 
millions  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and 
seventy-seven.  Now  these  articles  are  chiefly  produced  to  the 
south.  And  if  we  estimate  that  portion  of  our  population  who  are 
actually  engaged  in  their  culture,  it  would  probably  not  exceed  two 
millions.  Thus,  then,  less  than  one  fifth  of  the  whole  population 
of  the  United  Stales  produced  upwards  of  one  half,  nearly  two 
thirds,  of  the  entire  value  of  the  exports  of  the  last  year. 

Js  this  foreign  market,  so  incompetent  at  present,  and  which, 
limited  as  its  demands  are,  operates  so  unequally  upon  the  pro- 
ductive labor  of  our  country,  likely  to  improve  in  future?  If  I  am 
correct  in  the  views  which  I  have  presented  to  the  committee,  it 
must  become  worse  and  worse.  What  can  improve  it  ?  Europe 
will  not  abandon  her  own  agi-iculture  to  foster  ours.  We  may  even 
anticipate  that  she  \^■ill  more  and  more  enter  into  comj)etition  with 
us  in  the  supply  of  the  West  In-dia  market.  That  of  South  Amer- 
ica, for  arUcles  of  subsistence,  will  probably  soon  vanish.  The 
value  of  our  exports,  for  the  future,  may  remain  at  about  what  it 
was  last  year.  But,  if  we  do  not  create  some  new  market ;  if  we 
persevere  in  the  existing  pursuits  of  agriculture,  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence must  be,  to  augment  gi-eatly  the  quantity  of  our  produce, 
and  to  lessen  its  value  in  the  foreign  market.  Can  there  be  a  doubt 
on  this  point  ?  Take  the  ardcle  of  cotton,  for  example,  which  is 
almost  the  only  article  that  now  remunerates  labor  and  capital.  A 
certain  description  of  labor  is  powerfully  attracted  towards  the 
cotton-growing  country.  The  cultivation  will  be  greatly  extended, 
the  aggregate  amount  annually  produced,  will  be  vastly  augmented. 
The  price  will  fall.  The  more  unfavorable  soils  will  then  be  gradu- 
ally abandoned.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that,  in  a  few  years,  it  will 
cease  to  be  profitably  produced,  any  where  north  of  the  thirty-fourth 
degree  of  latitude.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  large  numbers  of  the 
cotton-growers  will  suffer  the  greatest  distress.  And  whilst  this 
distress  is  brought  upon  our  own  country,  foreign  industry  will  be 
stimulated  by  the  very  cause  which  occasions  our  distress.  For,  by 
surcharging  the  markets  abroad,  the  price  of  the  raw  material  being 
reduced,  the  manufacturer  will  be  able  to  supply  cotton  fabrics 
cheaper;  and  the  consumption,  in  his  own  country,  and  in  foreign 
nations,  other  than  ours,  (where  the  value  of  the  import  must  be 
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limited  to  the  value  of  the  expoil,  which  I  have  ^iipi  os  d  t(j  remain 
the  same,)  being  proportioiially  extendetl,  llicie  v/ill  he,  conse- 
quently, an  increased  demand  for  the  produce  cS  //is  industry. 

Our  agricultural  is  our  greatest  interest.  It  cught  ever  to  be 
predominant.  All  others  should  bend  to  it.  And,  in  considering 
what  is  for  its  advantage,  we  should  contemplate  it  in  all  its 
varieties,  of  planting,  farming,  and  grazing.  Can  we  do  nothing 
to  invigorate  it ;  nothing  to  correct  the  errors  of  the  past,  and  to 
brighten  the  still  m.ore  unpromising  prospects  which  lie  before  us? 
We  have  seen,  I  think,  the  causes  of  the  distresses  of  the  country. 
We  have  seen,  that  an  exclusive  dependence  upon  the  foreign 
market  must  lead  to  still  severer  distress,  to  impoverishment,  to 
ruin.  We  must  then  change  somewhat  our  course.  We  must 
give  a  new  direction  to  some  portion  of  our  industry.  We  must 
speedily  adopt  a  genuine  American  policy.  Still  cherishing  the 
foreign  market,  let  us  create  also  a  home  market,  to  give  further 
scope  to  the  consumption  of  the  produce  of  American  industry. 
Let  us  counteract  the  policy  of  foreigners,  and  withdraw  the  sup- 
port which  we  now  give  to  their  industry,  and  stimulate  that  of  our 
own  country.  It  should  be  a  prominent  object  with  wise  legis- 
lators, to  multiply  the  vocatiosis  and  extend  the  business  of  society 
as  far  as  it  can  be  done,  by  the  protection  of  our  interests  at  home, 
against  the  injurious  effects  of  foreign  legislation.  Suppose  we 
were  a  nation  of  fishermen,  or  of  skippers,  to  the  exclusion  of  every 
other  occupation,  and  the  legislature  had  the  power  to  introduce 
the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  would  not  our  happi- 
ness be  promoted  by  an  exertion  of  it?  authority  ?  All  the  existing 
employments  of  society  —  the  learned  professions  —  commerce  — 
agriculture  —  are  now  overflowing.  We  stand  in  each  other's  way. 
Hence  the  want  of  employment.  Hence  the  eager  pursuit  after 
public  stations,  which  I  have  before  glanced  at.  I  have  been  again 
and  again  shocked,  during  this  session,  by  instances  of  solicitation 
for  places,  before  the  vacancies  existed.  The  pulse  of  incumbents 
who  happen  to  be  taken  ill,  is  not  marked  with  more  anxiety  by 
the  attending  physicians,  than  by  those  who  desire  to  succeed  them, 
though  with  very  opposite  feelings.  Our  old  friend,  the  faithful 
sentinel,  who  has  stood  so  long  at  our  door,  and  the  gallantry  of 
whose  patriotism  deserves  to  be  noticed,  because  it  was  displayed 
when  that  virtue  was  most  rare  and  most  wanted,  on  a  memorable 
occasion  in  this  unfortunate  city,  became  indisposed  some  weeks 
ago.  The  first  intelligence  which  I  had  of  his  dangerous  illness, 
was  by  an  application  for  his  unvacated  place.  I  hastened  to  assure 
myself  of  the  extent  of  his  danger,  and  was  happy  to  find  that  the 
eagerness  of  succession  outstripped  the  progress  of  disease.  By 
creating  a  new  and  extensive  business,  then,  we  should  not  only 
give  employment  to  those  who  want  it,  and  augment  the  sum  of 
national  wealth,  by  all  that  this  new  business  would  create,  but  we 
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should  meliorate  the  condilion  of  those  who  are  now  engaged  in 
existing  employments.  In  Europe,  particularly  in  Great  Britain, 
their  hirge  standing  armies,  large  navies,  large  even  on  their  peace 
arrangement,  their  established  church,  afford  1o  their  population 
cmf)loyments,  which,  in  that  respect,  the  happier  constitution  of 
jur  government  does  not  tolerate  but  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
'Che  peace  establishments  of  our  army  and  our  navy,  are  extremely 
j-mall,  and  I  hope  ever  will  be.  We  have  no  established  church, 
and  I  trust  never  shall  have.  In  proportion  as  the  enterprise  of  our 
citizens  in  public  employments  is  circumscribed,  should  we  excite 
and  invigorate  it  in  private  pursuits. 

The  creation  of  a  home  market  is  not  only  necessary  to  procure 
for  our  agriculture  a  just  reward  of  its  labors,  but  it  is  indispensg.bl6 
to  obtain  a  supply  of  our  necessary  wants.  If  we  cannot  sell,  we 
cannot  buy.  That  portion  of  our  population,  (and  we  have  seen 
^hat  it  is  not  less  than  four  fifths,)  which  makes  comparatively 
MOthing  that  foreigners  will  buy,  has  nolhing  to  make  purchases 
■  v'lih  from  foreigners.  It  is  in  vain  that  wc  are  told  of  the  amount 
»f  our  exports  supplied  by  the  planting  interest.  They  may  enable 
■:he  planting  interest  to  supply  all  its  wants :  but  they  bring  no 
ability  to  the  interests  not  planting;  unless,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
tended, the  planting  interest  was  an  adequate  vent  for  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  labor  of  all  other  interests.  It  is  in  vain  to  tantalize 
us  with  the  greater  cheapness  of  foreign  fabrics.  There  must  be  an 
ability  to  purchase,  if  ^n  article  be  obtained,  whatever  may  be  the 
price,  high  or  low,  at  which  it  is  sold.  And  a  cheap  article  is  as 
much  beyond  the  grasp  of  him  who  has  no  means  to  buy,  as  a  high 
one.  Even  if  it  were  true  that  the  American  manufacturer  would 
supply  consumption  at  dearer  rates,  it  is  better  to  have  his  fabrics 
than  the  unattainable  foreign  fabrics ;  because  it  is  better  to  be  ill 
supplied  than  not  supplied  at  all.  A  coarse  coat,  which  will  com- 
municate warmth  and  cover  nakedness,  is  better  than  no  coat.  The 
superiority  of  the  home  market  results,  first,  from  its  steadiness  and 
comparative  certainty  at  all  times  ;  secondly,  from  the  creation  of  re- 
ciprocal interest ;  thirdly,  from  its  greater  security  ;  and,  lastly,  from 
an  ultimate  and  not  distant  augmentation  of  consumption,  (and  con- 
sequently of  comfort,)  from  increased  quantity  and  reduced  prices. 
But  this  home  market,  highly  desirable  as  it  is,  can  only  be  created 
and  cherished  by  the  protection  of  our  own  legislation  against 
the  inevitable  prostration  of  our  industry,  which  must  ensue  from 
the  action  of  foreign  policy  and  legislation.  The  effect  and  the 
value  of  this  domestic  care  of  our  own  interests  will  be  obvious  from 
a  few  facts  and  considerations.  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  million 
of  persons  are  now  employed  abroad  in  fabricating,  for  our  con- 
sumption, those  articles,  of  which,  by  the  operation  of  this  bill,  a 
supply  is  intended  to  be  provided  within  ourselves.  That  half  a 
million  of  persons  are,»in  effect,  subsisted  by  us;  but  their  actual 
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means  of  subsistence  are  drawn  from  foreign  agriculture.  If  we 
could  transport  them  to  this  country,  and  incorporate  them  in  the 
mass  of  our  own  population,  there  would  insianlly  arise  a  demand 
for  an  amount  of  provisions  equal  to  that  which  would  be  requisite 
for  their  subsistence  throughout  the  whole  year,  'i'hat  demand, 
in  the  article  of  flour  alone,  would  not  be  less  than  the  quantity 
of  about  nine  hundred  thousand  barrels,  besides  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  beef,  and  pork,  and  other  articles  of  subsi^stence.  But 
nine  hundred  thousand  barrels  of  flour  exceeded  the  entire  quantity 
exported  last  year,  by  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  barrels-. 
What  activity  would  not  this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would  it  not 
communicate,  to  our  now  dispirited  farming  interest!  But  if,  instead 
of  these  five  hundred  thousand  artisans  emigrating  from  abroad, 
we  give  by  this  bill  employment  to  an  equal  number  of  our  own 
citizens,  now  engaged  in  unprofitable  agriculture,  or  idle,  from  the 
want  of  business,  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  productions  of  our 
farming  labor  would  be  nearly  doubled.  The  quantity  would  be 
diminished  by  a  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of  all 
those  who  should  be  diverted  from  its  pursuits  to  manufacturing 
industry,  and  the  value  of  the  residue  would  be  enhanced,  both  by 
that  diminution  and  the  creation  of  the  home  market,  to  the  extent 
supposed.  And  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia  may  repress 
any  apprehensions  which  he  entertains,  that  the  plough  will  be 
abandoned,  and  our  fields  remain  unsown.  For,  under  all  the 
modifications  of  social  industry,  if  you  will  secure  to  it  a  just 
reward,  the  greater  attractions  of  agriculture  will  give  to  it  that 
proud  superiority  which  it  has  always  maintained.  If  we  suppose 
no  actual  abandonment  of  farming,  but,  what  is  most  likely,  a 
gradual  and  imperceptible  employment  of  population  in  the 
business  of  manufacturing,  instead  of  being  compelled  to  resort  to 
agriculture,  the  salutary  effect  would  be  nearly  the  same.  Is  any 
part  of  our  common  country  likely  to  be  injured  by  a  transfer  oi 
the  theatre  of  fabrication,  for  our  own  consumption,  from  Europe 
to  America?  All  that  those  parts,  if  any  there  be,  which  will  not, 
nor  cannot  engage  in  manufactures,  should  require,  is,  that  their 
consumption  should  be  well  supplied;  and  if  the  objects  of  that 
consumption  are  produced  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  that  can 
manufacture,  far  from  having  on  that  account  any  just  cause  of 
comjjlaint,  their  patriotism  will  and  ought  to  inculcate  a  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  v^diat  essentially  conuibutes,  and  is  indispensably 
necessary,  to  the  prosperity  of  the  common  family. 

The  great  desideratum  in  political  economy  is  the  same  as  in 
piivate  pursuits;  that  is,  what  is  the  best  application  of  the  aggie- 
gate  industry  of  a  nation,  that  can  be  made  honestly  to  produce  the 
largest  sum  of  national  wealth  ?  Labor  is  the  source  of  all  wealth ; 
but  it  is  not  natural  labor  only.  And  the  fundamental  error  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  and  of  the  school  to  which  he  belongs, 
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in  deducing,  from  our  sparse  population,  our  unfitness  for  the 
introduction  of  the  arts,  consists  in  their  not  sufficiently  weighing 
the  importance  of  the  power  of  machinery.  In  former  times,  when 
but  little  comparative  use  was  made  of  machinery,  manual  labor, 
and  the  price  of  wages,  were  circumstances  of  the  greatest  consid- 
eration. But  it  is  far  otherwise  in  these  latter  times.  Such  are  the 
improvements  and  the  perfection  of  machinery,  that,  in  analysing 
the  comj)ound  value  of  many  fabrics,  the  element  of  natural  labor 
is  so  inconsiderable  as  almost  to  escape  detection.  This  truth  is 
demonstrated  by  many  facts.  Formerly,  Asia,  in  consequence  of 
the  density  of  her  population,  and  the  consequent  lowness  of 
wages,  laid  Europe  under  tribute  for  many  of  her  fabrics.  Now 
Europe  reacts  upon  Asia,  and  Great  Britain,  in  particular,  throws 
back  upon  her  countless  millions  of  people,  the  rich  treasures 
produced  by  artificial  labor,  to  a  vast  amount,  infinitely  cheaper 
than  they  can  be  manufactured  by  the  natural  exertions  of  that 
portion  of  the  globe.  But  Britain  is  herself  the  most  striking 
illustration  of  the  immense  power  of  machinery.  Upon  what 
other  principle  can  you  account  for  the  enormous  wealth  which  she 
has  accumulated,  and  which  she  annually  produces?  A  statistical 
writer  of  that  country,  several  years  ago,  estimated  the  tbtal  amount 
of  the  artificial  or  m^achine  labor  of  the  nation,  to  be  equal  to  that 
of  one  hundred  millions  of  able-bodied  laborers.  Subsequent 
estimates  of  her  artificial  labor,  at  the  present  day,  carry  it  to  the 
enormous  height  of  tw^o  hundred  millions.  But  the  population  of 
the  three  kingdoms  is  twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand. 
Supposing  that,  to  furnish  able-bodied  labor  to  the  amount  of  four 
millions,  the  natural  labor  will  be  but  two  per  centum  of  the  artificial 
labor.  In  the  production  of  wealth  she  operates,  therefore,  by  a 
power  (including  the  whole  population)  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty-one  millions  five  hundred  thousand;  or,  in  other  words,  by 
a  power  eleven  times  greater  than  the  total  of  her  natural  power. 
If  we  suppose  the  machine  labor  of  the  United  States  to  be  equal 
to  that  of  ten  millions  of  able-bodied  men,  the  United  States  will 
operate,  in  the  creation  of  wealth,  by  a  power  (including  all  their 
population)  of  twenty  millions.  In  the  creation  of  wealth,  therefore, 
the  power  of  Great  Britain,  compared  to  that  of  the  United  States, 
is  as  eleven  to  one.  That  these  views  are  not  imaginary,  will  be,  T 
think,  evinced,  by  contrasting  the  wealth,  the  revenue,  the  power,  of 
the  two  countries.  Upon  what  other  hypothesis  can  we  explain 
those  almost  incredible  exertions  which  Britain  made  during  the 
late  wars  of  Europe?  Look  at  her  immense  subsidies  I  Behold 
her  standing,  unaided  and  alone,  and  breasting  the  storm  of 
Napoleon's  colossal  power,  when  all  continental  Europe  owned 
and  yielded  to  its  irresistible  sway;  and  finally,  contemplate  hei 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  and  without  allies,  to  its 
splendid  termination,  on  the  ever-memorable  field  of  Waterloo 
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The  British  works  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  quoted, 
portray  a  state  of  the  most  wonderful  prosperity,  in  regard  to  wealth 
and  resom'ces,  that  ever  was  before  contemplated.  Let  ns  look  a 
little  into  the  semi-official  pamphlet,  written  with  great  force, 
clearness,  and  ability,  and  the  valuable  work  of  Lowe,  to  both  of 
which  that  gentleman  has  referred.  The  revenue  of  the  united 
kingdom  amounted,  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  to  seventy 
miUions  of  pounds  sterling;  and  one  year  it  rose  to  the  astonishing 
height  of  ninety  millions  sterling,  equal  to  four  hundred  millions 
of  dollars.  This  was  actual  revenue,  made  up  of  real  contribu- 
tions, from  the  purses  of  the  people.  After  the  close  of  the  war, 
ministers  slowly  and  reluctantly  reduced  the  military  and  naval 
establishments,  and  accommodated  them  to  a  state  of  peace.  The 
pride  of  power,  every  where  the  same,  always  unwillingly  surren- 
ders any  of  those  circumstances,  which  display  its  pomp  and 
exhibit  its  greatness.  Contemporaneous  with  this  reduction,  Britain 
was  enabled  to  lighten  some  of  the  heaviest  burdens  of  taxation, 
and  particularly  that  most  onerous  of  all,  the  income  tax.  In  this 
lowered  state,  the  revenue  of  peace,  gradually  rising  from  the 
momentary  depression  incident  to  a  transition  from  war,  attained, 
in  1822,  the  vast  amount  of  fifty -five  millions  sterling,  upwards  of 
two  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  dollars,  and  more  than  eleven 
times  that  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year;  thus  indicating 
the  difference,  which  I  have  suggested,  in  the  respective  productive 
powers  of  the  two  countries.  The  excise  alone  (collected  under 
twenty-five  different  heads)  amounted  to  twenty-eight  millions, 
more  than  one  half  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  kingdom.  This 
great  revenue  allows  Great  Britain  to  constitute  an  efficient  sinking 
fund  of  five  millions  sterling,  being  an  excess  of  actual  income 
beyond  expenditure,  and  amounting  to  more  than  the  entire  revenue 
of  the  United  States. 

If  we  look  at  the  commerce  of  England,  we  shall  perceive  that 
its  prosperous  condition  no  less  denotes  the  immensity  of  her  riches. 
The  average  of  three  years'  exports,  ending  in  1789,  was  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  millions.  The  average  for  the  same  term, 
ending  in  1822,  was  forty  millions  sterling.  The  average  of  the 
imports  for  three  yeai's,  ending  in  1789,  was  seventeen  millions. 
The  average  for  the  same  term,  ending  in  1822,  was  thirty-six 
millions,  showing  a  favorable  balance  of  four  millions.  Thus,  in 
a  period  not  longer  than  that  which  has  elapsed  since  the  establish- 
ment of  our  constitution,  have  the  exports  of  that  kingdom  been 
trippled ;  and  this  has  mainly  been  the  effect  of  the  power  of 
machinery.  The  total  amount  of  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
is  greater  since  the  peace,  by  one  fourth,  than  it  was  during  the 
war.  The  average  of  her  tonnage,  during  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  war,  was  two  millions  four  hundred  thousand  tons. 
Its  average,  during  the  three  years,  1819,  1820,  and  1821,  was  two 
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millions  six  hundred  thousand;  exhibiting  an  increase  of  two 
hundred  thousand  tons.  If  we  glance  at  some  of  the  more 
prominent  articles  of  her  manufactures,  we  shall  be  assisted  in 
comprehending  the  true  nature  of  the  sources  of  her  riches.  The 
amount  of  cotton  fabrics  exported,  in  the  most  prosperous  year  of 
the  war,  was  eighteen  millions  sterling.  In  the  year  1820,  it  was 
sixteen  millions  six  hundred  thousand  ;  in  1821,  twenty  millions 
five  hundred  thousand;  in  1822,  twenty-one  millions  six  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds  sterling;  presenting  the  aston- 
ishing increase  in  two  years  of  upwards  of  five  millions.  The 
total  amount  of  imports  in  Great  Britain,  from  all  foreign  parts,  of 
the  article  of  cotton  wool,  is  live  millions  sterling.  After  supplying 
most  abundantly  the  consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  within  the 
country,  (and  a  people  better  fed  and  clad  and  housed,  are  not  to 
be  found  under  the  sun  than  the  British  nation,)  by  means  of  her 
industry,  she  gives  to  this  cotton  wool  a  new  value,  which  enables 
her  to  sell  to  foreign  nations  to  the  amount  of  twenty-one  millions 
six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  pounds,  making  a  clear  profit 
of  upwards  of  sixteen  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling  I  In  1821,  the  value  of  the  export  of  woollen  manufac- 
tures was  four  millions  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  In  1822, 
it  was  five  millions  five  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The  success 
of  her  restrictive  policy  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  article  of 
silk.  In  the  manufacture  of  that  article  she  labors  under  great 
disadvantages,  besides  that  of  not  producing  the  raw  material. 
She  has  subdued  them  all,  and  the  increase  of  the  manufacture  has 
been  most  rapid.  Although  she  is  still  unable  to  maintain,  in 
foreign  countries,  a  successful  competition  with  the  silks  of  France, 
of  India,  and  of  Italy,  and  therefore  exports  but  little,  she  gives  to 
the  two  millions  of  the  raw  material  which  she  imports,  in  various 
forms,  a  value  of  ten  millions,  which  chiefly  enter  into  British 
consumption.  Let  us  suppose  that  she  was  dependent  upon  foreign 
nations  for  these  ten  millions,  what  an  injurious  effect  would  it  not 
have  upon  her  commei'cial  relations  with  them?  The  average  of 
the  exports  of  British  manufactures,  during  the  peace,  exceeds  the 
average  of  the  most  productive  years  of  the  war.  The  amount  of 
her  wealth  annually  produced,  is  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
sterling;  bearing  a  large  proportion  to  all  of  her  preexisting  wealth. 
The  agricultural  portion  of  it  is  said,  by  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  to  be  greater  than  that  created  by  any  other  branch  of  her 
industry.  But  that  flows  mainly  from  a  policy  similar  to  that 
proposed  by  this  bill.  One  third  only  of  her  populafion  is  engaged 
in  agriculture;  the  other  two  thirds  furnishing  a  market  for  the 
produce  of  that  third.  Withdraw  this  market,  and  what  becomes 
of  her  agi-iculture  ?  The  power  and  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain 
cannot  be  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  by  a  comparison  of  hei 
population  and  revenue  with  those  of  other  countries  and  with  our 
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own.     [Here   Mr.   Clay  exhibited  the  following  table,  made  out 
from  authentic  materials.] 

Population.           Taxes  &  pul)hc  Taxation. 

burdens.  per  capila. 

Riissi-i  in  Europe,                                              37,000,000          £18,000,000  £0     9     9 

Franc;,  including  Corsica,                                 30,700,000             37,000,000  1      4     0 

Great   Britain,  exclusive  of    Ireland, 


(the   taxes   computed   according  to  1  14500,000  40,000,000  2     15  0 

the  value  of  money  on  the  iLuropean  |  '       '  '       ' 
continent,)                                             J 

Gisat  Britain  and  Ireland  collectively,  21,500,000  44,000,000  2     0  0 

England  alone,  11. GOO  000  30,000,000  3     2  0 

Spain,  11,000,000  0,000,000  0  11  0 

Ireland,  7,000,000  4,000,000  0  11  0 

The  United  States  of  America,  10,000,000  4,500,000  0     9  0 

From  this  exhibit  we  must  remark,  that  the  wcallh  of  Great  Britain, 
and  consequently  her  power,  is  greater  thai)  that  of  any  of  the 
other  nations  with  which  it  is  comyjared.  The  amount  of  the 
contributions  which  she  draws  from  the  pockets  of  her  subjects,  is 
not  referred  to  for  imitation,  but  as  ii:dicative  of  their  wealth.  The 
burden  of  taxation  is  always  relalive  1o  the  ability  of  the  subjects 
of  it.  A  poor  nation  can  pay  but  little.  And  tlie  heavier  taxes  of 
British  subjects,  for  example,  in  consequence  of  their  greater  wealth, 
may  be  more  easily  borne  than  the  much  lighter  taxes  of  Spanish 
subjects,  in  consequence  of  iheir  extrcnx;  poverty.  The  object  of 
wise  governments  should  be,  by  sound  legislation,  so  to  protect  the 
industry  of  their  own  citizens  against  the  policy  of  foreign  powers, 
as  to  give  to  it  the  most  expansive  force  in  the  |)roduction  of  wealth. 
Great  Britain  has  ever  acted,  and  still  acts,  on  this  policy.  She  has 
pushed  her  protection  of  British  interest,  further  than  an'*'  other 
nation  has  fostered  its  industry.  The  result  is,  greater  wealth 
among  her  subjects,  and  consequently  greater  ability  to  pay  their 
public  burdens.  If  their  taxation  is  estimated  by  their  naUiral 
labor  alone,  nominally  it  is  gTcater  than  the  taxation  of  the  subjects 
of  any  other  power.  But,  if  on  a  scale  of  their  national  and 
artificial  labor,  compounded,  it  is  less  than  the  taxation  of  any 
other  people.  Estimating  it  on  that  scale,  and  assuming  the  aggi'e- 
gate  of  the  natural  and  artificial  labor  of  the  united  kingdom  to 
be  what  I  have  already  stated,  two  hundred  and  twenty-one 
millions  five  hundred  thousand,  the  actual  taxes  paid  by  a  British 
subject,  are  only  about  three  and  seven-pence  sterling.  Estima- 
ting our  own  taxes,  on  a  similar  scale ' — that  is,  supposing  both 
descriptions  of  labor  to  be  equal  to  that  of  twf^nty  millions  of 
able-bodied  persons  —  the  amount  of  tax  paid  by  each  soul  in  the 
United  States  is  four  shillings  and  six-pence  sterling. 

The  committee  will  observe,  from  that  table,  that  the  measure 
of  the  wealth  of  a  nation  is  indicated  by  the  measure  of  its  protec- 
tion of  its  industry ;  and  that  the  measure  of  the  poverty  of  a 
nation  is  marked  by  that  of  the  degree  in  which  it  neglects  and 
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abandons  the  care  of  its  own  industry,  leaving  it  exposed  to  the 
action  of  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain  protects  most  her  industry, 
and  the  weaUh  of  Great  Britain,  is  consequently  the  greatest 
France  is  next  in  the  degree  of  protection,  and  France  is  next  in 
the  order  of  wealth.  Spain  most  neglects  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  industry  of  her  subjects,  and  Spain  is  one  of  the  poorest  of 
European  nations.  Unfortunate  Ireland,  disinherited  or  rendered 
in  her  industry  subservient  to  England,  is  exactly  in  the  same  state 
of  poverty  with  Spain,  measured  by  the  rule  of  taxation.  And 
the  United  States  are  still  poorer  than  either. 

The  views  of  British  prosperity,  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
present,  show  that  her  protecting  policy  is  adapted  alike  to  a  state 
of  war  and  of  peace.  Self-poised,  resting  upon  her  own  internal 
resources,  possessing  a  home  market,  carefully  cherished  and 
guarded,  she  is  ever  prepared  for  any  emergency.  We  have  seen 
her  coming  out  of  a  war  of  incalculable  exertion,  and  of  great 
duration,  with  her  power  unbroken,  her  means  undiminished.  We 
have  seen,  that  almost  every  revolving  year  of  peace  has  brought 
along  with  it  an  increase  of  her  manufactures,  of  her  commerce, 
and,  consequently,  of  her  navigation.  We  have  seen,  that,  con- 
structing her  prosperity  upon  the  solid  foundation  of  her  own 
protecting  policy,  it  is  unaffected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  other  states. 
What  is  our  own  condition  ?  Depending  upon  the  state  of  foreign 
powers,  confiding  exclusively  in  a  foreign,  to  the  culpable  neglect 
of  a  domestic  policy,  our  interests  are  affected  by  all  their  move- 
ments. Their  wars,  their  misfortunes,  are  the  only  source  of  our 
prosperity.  In  their  peace,  and  our  peace,  we  behold  our  condition 
the  reverse  of  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  all  our  interests  stationary 
or  declining.  Peace  brings  to  us  none  of  the  blessings  of  peace. 
Our  system  is  anomalous ;  alike  unfitted  to  general  tranquillity,  and 
to  a  state  of  war  or  peace,  on  the  part  of  oin-  own  country.  It  can 
succeed  only  in  the  rare  occurrence  of  a  general  state  of  war 
throughout  Europe.  I  am  no  eulogist  oi^  England.  I  am  far  from 
recommending  her  systems  of  taxation.  I  have  adverted  to  them 
only  as  manifesting  her  extraordinary  ability.  The  political  and 
foreign  interests  of  that  nation  may  have  been,  as  I  believe  them 
to  have  been,  often  badly  managed.  Had  she  abstained  from  the 
wars  into  which  she  has  been  plunged  by  her  ambition,  or  the 
mistaken  policy  of  her  ministers,  the  prosperity  of  England  would, 
unquestionably,  have  been  much  greater.  But  it  may  happen  that 
the  public  liberty,  and  the  foreign  relations  of  a  nation,  have  been 
badly  provided  for,  and  yet  that  its  political  economy  has  been 
wisely  managed.  The  alacrity  or  sullenness  with  which  a  people 
pay  taxes,  depends  upon  their  wea.lth  or  poverty.  If  the  system  of 
their  rulers  leads  to  their  impoverishment,  they  can  contribute  but 
little  to  the  necessities  of  the  state ;  if  to  their  wealth,  they  cheer- 
fully and  promptly  pay  the  burdens  imposed  on  them.     Enormous 
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as  British  taxation  appe^ars  to  be,  in  comparison  with  that  of  othei 
nations,  but  really  lighter,  as  it  in  fact  is,  when  we  consider  its  great 
wealth,  and  its  powers  of  production,  that  vast  amount  is  collected 
with  the  most  astonishing  regularity.  [Here  Mr.  Clay  read  certain 
[)assages  from  Holt,  showing  that,  in  1822,  there  was  not  a  solitary 
prosecution  arising  out  of  the  collection  of  the  assessed  taxes, 
which  are  there  considered  among  the  most  burdensome,  and  that 
the  prosecution  for  violations  of  the  excise  laws,  in  all  ils  numerous 
branches,  were  sensibly  and  progressively  decreasing.  ] 

Having  called  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  the  present 
adverse  state  of  our  country,  and  endeavored  to  point  out  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  it ;  having  shown  that  similar  causes, 
wherever  they  exist  in  other  countries,  lead  to  the  same  adversity 
in  their  condition;  and  having  shown  that,  wherever  \vc  find 
opposite  causes  prevailing,  a  high  and  animating  state  of  national 
prosperity  exists,  the  committee  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking 
that  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  government  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the 
evils  which  afflict  our  country,  if  it  can  apply  one.  Is  there  no 
remedy  within  the  reach  of  the  government?  Are  we  doomed  to 
behold  our  industry  languish  and  decay,  yet  more  and  more  ? 
But  there  is  a  remedy,  and  that  remedy  consists  in  modifying  our 
foreign  policy,  and  in  adopting  a  genuine  American  system.  Wc 
must  naturalize  the  arts  in  our  country;  and  we  must  naturalize 
them  by  the  only  means  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  yet 
discovered  to  be  effectual ;  by  adequate  protection  against  the 
otherwise  overwhelming  influence  of  foreigners.  This  is  only  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  establishment  of  a  tariff,  to  the  considera- 
tion of  which  I  am  now  brought. 

And  what  is  this  tariff?  It  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sort  of  monster,  huge  and  deformed  —  a  wild  beast,  endowed  with 
tremendous  powers  of  destruction,  about  to  be  let  loose  among 
our  people,  if  not  to  devour  them,  at  least  to  consume  their 
substance.  But  let  us  calm  ovu"  passions,  and  deliberately  survey 
this  alarming,  this  terrific  being.  The  sole  object  of  the  tariff  is 
to  tax  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  with  the  view  of  promoting 
American  industry.  The  tax  is  exclusively  levelled  at  foreign 
industry.  That  is  the  avowed  and  the  direct  purpose  of  the  tariff. 
If  it  subjects  any  part  of  American  industry  to  burdens,  that  is 
an  effect  not  intended,  but  is  altogether  incidental,  and  perfectly 
voluntary. 

It  has  been  treated  as  an  imposition  of  burdens  upon  one  pari 
<"»f  the  community  by  design,  for  the  benefit  of  another;  as  if,  in 
fact,  money  were  taken  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the 
people  and  put  into  the  pockets  of  another.  But  is  that  a  fair 
representation  of  it  ?  No  man  pays  the  duty  assessed  on  the 
foreign  article  by  compulsion,  but  voluntarily ;  and  this  voluntary 
duty,  if  paid,  goes  into  the  common  exchequer,  for  the  common 
VOL.  I.  65 
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benefit  of  all.  Consumption  has  four  objects  of  choice.  Fiist,  it 
may  abstain  from  the  use  of  the  foreign  article,  and  thus  avoid  the 
payment  of  the  tax.  Second,  it  may  employ  the  rival  American 
fabric.  Third,  it  may  engage  in  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
which  this  bill  is  designed  to  foster.  Fourth,  or  it  may  sapply 
itself  from  the  household  manufactures.  But  it  is  said,  by  the; 
honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  that  the  soulh,  owing  to  the 
character  of  a  certain  portion  of  its  population,  cannot  cugage  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing.  Now,  I  do  not  agree  in  that 
opinion,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  is  asserted.  The  circumstance 
alluded  to  may  disqualify  the  south  from  engaging  in  every  branch 
of  manufacture,  as  largely  as  other  quarters  of  the  union,  but  to 
some  branches  of  it,  that  part  of  our  population  is  well  adapted. 
It  indisputably  affords  great  facility  in  the  household  or  domestic 
line.  But,  if  the  gentleman's  premises  were  ti'ue,  could  his  con- 
clusion be  admitted?  According  to  him,  a  certain  part  of  our 
population,  happily  much  the  smallest,  is  peculiarly  situated.  The 
circumstance  of  its  degradation  unfits  it  for  the  manufacturing 
arts.  The  well-being  of  the  other,  and  the  larger  part  of  our 
population,  requires  the  introduction  of  those  arts.  What  is  to  be 
done  in  this  conflict?  The  gentleman  would  have  us  abstain 
from  adopting  a  policy  called  for  by  the  interest  of  the  greater  and 
freer  part  of  our  population.  But  is  that  reasonable?  Can  it  be 
ex]>ected  that  the  interests  of  the  gi-eater  part  should  be  made  to 
bend  to  the  condition  of  the  servile  part  of  our  population?  That, 
in  effect,  would  be  to  make  us  the  slaves  of  slaves.  I  went,  with 
great  pleasure,  along  with  my  southern  friends,  and  I  am  ready 
again  to  unite  with  them  in  protesting  against  the  exercise  of  any 
legislative  power,  on  the  part  of  congress,  over  that  delicate  subject, 
because  it  was  my  solemn  conviction,  that  congress  was  interdicted, 
or  at  least  not  authorized,  by  the  constitution,  to  exercise  any  such 
legislative  power.  And  I  am  snre  that  the  patriotism  of  the  south 
may  be  exclusively  relied  upon  to  reject  a  policy  which  should  be 
dictated  by  considerations  altogether  connected  with  that  degraded 
class,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  residue  of  our  population.  But  does 
not  a  perseverance  in  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists  in  fact, 
make  all  parts  of  the  union,  not  planting,  tributary  to  the  planting 
parts?  What  is  the  argument?  It  is,  that  we  must  continue 
freely  to  receive  the  produce  of  foreign  industry,  without  regard  to 
the  protection  of  American  industry,  that  a  market  maybe  retainefl 
for  the  sale  abroad  of  the  produce  of  the  planting  portion  of  the 
country;  and  that,  if  we  lessen  in  all  parts  of  America  —  those 
which  are  not  planting  as  well  as  the  planting  sections  —  the 
consumption  of  foreign  manufactures,  we  diminish  to  that  extent 
the  foreign  market  for  the  planting  produce.  The  existing  state  of 
things,  indeed,  presents  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  between  the  cotton- 
grew  er  and  the  British  manufacturer,  the  stipulations  of  which  are, 
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Oil  the  part  of  the  cotton-grower,  that  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  the  other  portions  as  well  as  the  cotton-growing,  shall 
remain  open  and  unrestricted  in  the  consumption  of  British  man- 
ufactures; and,  on  the  part  of  the  British  manufacturer,  that,  in 
consideration  thereof,  he  will  continue  to  purchase  the  cotton  of 
the  south.  Thns,  then,  we  perceive  that  the  proposed  measure, 
instead  of  sacrificing  the  south  to  the  other  parts  of  the  union, 
seeks  only  to  preserve  them  from  being  absolutely  sacrificed  under 
the  operation  of  the  tacit  compact  which  I  have  described.  Sup- 
'>osing  the  south  to  be  actually  incompetent,  or  disinclined,  to 
rmbark  at  all  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  is  not  its  interest, 
nevertheless,  likely  to  be  promoted  by  creating  a  new  and  an 
American  source  of  supply  for  its  consumption  ?  Now  foreign 
powers,  and  Great  Britain,  principally,  have  the  mono]X)ly  of  the 
supply  of  southern  consumption.  If  this  bill  should  pass,  an 
American  competitor,  in  the  supply  of  the  south,  would  be  raised  up, 
and  ultimately,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  it  will  be  supplied  more  cheaply 
and  better.  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  state,  and  will  now 
again  mention,  the  beneficial  eft'ccts  of  American  competition  with 
Europe,  in  furnishing  a  supply  of  the  article  of  cotton  bagging. 
After  the  late  war,  the  influx  of  the  Scottish  manufacture  prostrated 
the  American  establishments.  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
Scotch  possessed  the  monopoly  of  the  supply;  and  the  price  of  it 
rose,  and  attained,  the  year  before  the  last,  a  height  which  amounted 
to  more  than  an  equivalent  for  ten  years  protection  to  the  American 
manufacture.  This  .circumstance  tempted  American  industry 
again  to  engage  in  the  business,  and  several  valuable  manufacto- 
ries have  been  established  in  Kentucky.  They  have  reduced  the 
price  of  the  fabric  very  considerably ;  but,  without  the  protection 
of  government,  they  may  again  be  prostrated,  and  tlien,  the  Scot- 
tish manufacturer  engrossing  the  supply  of  our  consumption,  the 
price  will  probably  again  rise.  It  has  been  tauntingly  asked,  if 
Kentucky  cannot  maintain  herself  in  a  competition  with  the  two 
Sciottish  towns  of  Inverness  and  Dundee?  But  is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case?  Those  two  towns  are  cherished  and  sustained 
by  the  whole  protecting  policy  of  the  British  empire,  whilst  Ken- 
tucky caimot,  and  the  general  government  will  not,  extend  alike 
protection  to  the  few  Kentucky  villages  in  which  the  article  is 
made. 

If  the  cotton-growing  consumption  could  be  constitutionally 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  this  bill,  it  might  be  fair  to  exempt 
it,  upon  the  condition  that  foreign  manufactures,  the  proceeds  of 
the  gale  of  cotton  abroad,  should  not  enter  at  all  into  the  consvmip- 
tion  of  the  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  But  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  tiiat,  if  it  could  be  made,  would  probably  be  objected  to 
by  the  cotton-growing  country  itself. 

Second,     The  second  objection  to  the  proposed  bill   is,  that  it 
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will  diminish  the  amount  of  our  exports.  It  can  have  no  effecJ 
upon  our  exports,  except  those  which  are  sent  to  Europe.  Except 
tobacco  and  rice,  we  send  there  nothing  but  the  raw  materials. 
The  argument  is,  that  Europe  will  not  buy  of  us,  if  we  do  not 
buy  of  her.  The  first  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  calls  upon  us  to 
lOok  to  the  question,  and  to  take  care  of  European  ability  in  legis- 
lating for  American  interests.  Now  if,  in  legislating  for  their 
interests,  they  would  consider  and  provide  for  our  ability,  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  would  enjoin  us  so  to  regulate  our  inter- 
course with  them,  as  to  leave  their  ability  unimpaired.  But  I  have 
shown  that,  in  the  adoption  of  their  own  policy,  their  inquiry  is 
strictly  limited  to  a  consideration  of  their  peculiar  interests,  without 
any  regard  to  that  of  ours.  The  next  remark  I  would  make,  is, 
that  the  bill  only  operates  upon  certain  articles  of  European 
industry,  which  it  is  supposed  our  interest  requires  us  to  manufac- 
iure  within  ourselves;  and  although  its  effect  will  be  to  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  imports  of  thoae  articles,  it  leaves  them  free  to 
supply  us  with  any  other  produce  of  their  industry.  And  since 
ihe  circle  of  human  comforts,  refinements,  and  luxuries,  is  of  gi'eat 
extent,  Europe  will  still  find  herself  able  to  purchase  from  us  what 
she  has  hitherto  done,  and  to  discharge  the  debt  in  some  of  those 
objects.  If  there  be  any  diminution  in  our  exports  to  Europe,  it 
will  probably  be  in  the  article  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain.  I  have 
stated  that  Britain  buys  cotton  wool  to  the  amount  of  about  five 
millions  sterling,  and  sells  to  foreign  states  to  the  amount  of 
upwards  of  twenty-one  millions  and  a  half.  Of  this  sum,  we  take 
a  little  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  residue,  of  about 
twenty  millions,  she  must  sell  to  other  foreign  pow'ers  than  to  the 
United  States.  Now  their  market  will  confinue  open  to  her,  as 
much  after  the  passage  of  this  bill,  as  before.  She  will  therefore 
require  from  us  the  raw  material  to  supply  their  consumption. 
But,  it  is  said,  she  may  refuse  to  purchase  it  of  us,  and  seek  a 
supply  elsewhere.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  she  now  resorts 
to  us,  because  we  can  supply  her  more  cheaply  and  better  than 
any  other  country.  And  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
she  woiild  cease,  from  any  pique  towards  us,  to  pursue  her  own 
interest.  Suppose  she  was  to  decline  purchasing  from  us.  The 
consequence  would  be,  that  she  would  lose  the  market  for  the 
twenty  miUions  sterling,  which  she  now  sells  other  foreign  powers, 
or  enter  it  under  a  disadvantageous  competition  with  us,  or  with 
other  nations,  who  should  obtain  their  supplies  of  the  raw  material 
from  us.  If  there  should  be  any  diminution,  therefore,  in  the 
exportation  of  cotton,  it  would  only  be  in  the  proportion  of  about 
one  and  a  half  to  twenty;  that  is,  a  little  upwards  of  five  per 
centum ;  the  loss  of  a  market  for  which,  abroad,  would  be  fully 
compensated  by  the  market  for  the  article  created  at  home.  Lastly, 
T  would  observe,  that  the  new  application  of  our  industry,  prodac- 
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ing  new  objects  of  exporlation,  and  they  possessing  much  greater 
value  than  in  the  raw  state,  we  should  be,  in  the  end,  amply 
Indemnified  by  their  exportation.  Already  the  item  in  our  foreign 
exports  of  manufactures  is  considerable;  and  we  know  that  our 
cotton  fabrics  have  been  recently  exported  in  a  large  amount  to 
South  America,  where  they  maintain  a  successful  competition 
with  those  of  any  other  country. 

Third.  The  third  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish 
our  navigation.  This  great  interest  deserves  every  encouragement, 
consistent  with  the  paramount  interest  of  agriculture.  In  the  order 
of  nature  it  is  secondary  to  both  agriculture  and  manufactures. 
Its  business  is  the  transportation  of  the  productions  of  those  two 
superior  branches  of  industry.  It  cannot  therefore  be  expected, 
that  they  shall  be  moulded  or  sacrificed  to  suit  its  purposes ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  navigation  must  accommodate  itself  to  the  actua. 
state  of  agTiculture  and  manufactures.  If,  as  I  believe,  we  have 
nearly  reached  the  maximum  in  value  of  our  exports  of  raw 
produce  to  Europe,  the  effect  hereafter  will  be,  as  it  respects  that 
branch  of  our  trade,  if  we  persevere  in  the  foreign  system,  to  retain 
our  navigation  at  the  point  which  it  has  now  reached.  By  reducing, 
indeed,  as  will  probably  take  place,  the  jiricc  of  our  raw  materials, 
a  further  quantity  of  them  could  be  exported,  and,  of  course, 
additional  employment  might,  in  that  way,  be  given  to  our  tonnage ; 
but  that  would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  agricultural  interest.  If  1 
am  right  in  supposing  that  no  effect  will  be  produced  by  this 
measure  upon  any  other  branch  of  our  export  trade,  but  that  to 
Europe;  that,  with  regard  to  that,  there  will  be  no  sensible  diminu- 
tion of  our  exports ;  and  that  the  new  direction  given  to  a  portion 
of  our  industry  will  produce  other  objects  of  exportation  ;  the 
probability  is,  that  our  foreign  tonnage  will  be  even  increased 
under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  But,  if  I  am  mistaken  in  these 
views,  and  it  should  experience  any  reduction,  the  increase  in  our 
coasting  tonnage,  resulting  from  the  greater  activity  of  domestic 
exchanges,  will  more  than  compensate  the  injury.  Although  our 
navigation  partakes  in  the  general  distress  of  the  country,  it  is  less 
depressed  than  any  other  of  our  great  interests.  The  foreign 
tonnage  has  been  gradually,  though  slowly,  increasing,  since  1818. 
And  our  coasting  tonnage,  since  1816,  has  increased  upwards  of 
one  hundred  thousand  tons. 

Fourth.  It  is  next  contended  that  the  effect  of  the  measure  will  be 
to  diminish  our  foreign  commerce.  The  objection  assumes,  what  I 
have  endeavored  to  controvert,  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  in  the 
value  of  our  exports.  Commerce  is  an  exchange  of  commodities. 
Whatever  will  tend  to  augment  the  wealth  of  a  nation  must  iji- 
crease  its  capacity  to  make  these  exchanges.  By  new  productions, 
or  creating  new  values  in  the  fabricated  forms  which  shall  be  given 
to  old  objects  of  our  industry,  we  shall  give  to  commerce  afresh 
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spring,  a  new  aliment.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  country,  from 
causes,  some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  point  out,  has  been 
extended  as  far  as  it  can  be.  And  I  think  there  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  balance  of  trade  is,  and  for  some  time  past  has  been, 
asfainst  us.  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the  learned  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster)  rejecting,  as  a  detected  and  explo- 
ded fallacy,  the  idea  of  a  balance  of  trade.  1  liave  not  time  nor 
inclination  now  to  cliscnss  that  topic.  But  I  will  observe,  that  all 
nations  act  upon  the  supposition  of  the  reality  of  its  existence,  and 
seek  to  avoid  a  trade,  the  balance  of  which  is  unfavorable,  and  to 
foster  that  which  presents  a  favorable  balance.  However  the 
account  be  made  up,  whatever  may  be  the  items  of  a  trade,  commod- 
ities, fishing  industry,  marine  labor,  the  carrying  trade,  all  of  which 
1  admit  should  be  comprehended,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
that  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  all  descriplions  made  by  one 
natio*n  with  another,  or  against  the  totality  of  the  exchanges  of  all 
other  nations  together,  may  be  such  as  to  present ,  the  state  of  an 
unfavorable  balance  with  the  one  or  with  all.  It  is  true  that,  in 
the  long  run,  the  measures  of  these  exchanges,  that  is,  the  totality 
in  value  of  what  is  given  and  of  what  is  received,  must  be  equal  to 
each  other.  But  great  distress  may  be  felt  long  before  the  coun- 
terpoise can  be  effected.  In  the  mean  time,  there  will  be  an  export 
of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  deep  injury  of  internal  trade,  an 
unfavorable  state  of  exchange,  an  export  of  public  securities,  a  resort 
to  credit,  debt,  mortgages.  Most  of,  if  not  all,  these  circumstances, 
are  believed  now  to  be  indicated  by  our  country,  in  its  foreign  com- 
mercial relations.  What  have  we  received,  for  example,  for  the 
public  stocks  sent  to  England?  Goods,  But  those  slocks  arc 
our  bond,  which  must  be  ])aid.  Although  the  solidity  of  the  credit 
of  the  English  public  securities  is  not  surpassed  by  that  of  our 
own,  strong  as  it  justly  is,  when  have  we  seen  English  stocks  sold 
in  our  market,  and  regularly  quoted  in  the  prices  current,  as  Amer- 
ican stocks  are  in  England?  An  unfavorable  balance  with  one 
nation,  may  be  made  up  by  a  favorable  balance  with  other  nations; 
but  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  that  unfavorable  balance  is  strong 
presumptive  evidence  against  the  trade.  Commerce  will  regulate 
itself  I  Yes,  and  the  extravagance  of  a  spendthrift  heir,  who  squan- 
ders the  rich  patrimony  which  has  descended  to  him,  will  regulate 
itself  ultimately.  But  it  will  be  a  regulation  which  will  exhibit 
him  in  the  end  safely  confined  within  the  walls  of  a  jail.  Com- 
merce will  regalate  itself!  But  is  it  not  the  duty  of  wise  govern- 
ments to  watch  its  course,  and,  beforehand,  to  provide  against  even 
distant  evils,  by  prudent  legislation  stimulating  the  industry  of 
their  own  people,  and  checking  the  policy  of  foreign  powers  as  it 
operates  on  them?  The  supply,  then,  of  the  subjects  of  foreign 
commerce,  no  less  than  the  supply  of  consumption  at  home,  ro- 
qnires  of  us  to  give  a  portion  of  our  labor  such  a  direction  as  will 
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envible  us  to  produce  them.  That  is  the  object  of  the  measure 
under  coiisideratiou,  and  I  cannot  doubt  that,  if  adopted,  il  will 
accoinplish  its  object. 

Fifth.  The  fifth  objection  to  the  tariff  is,  that  it  will  diminish  the 
pubhc  revenue,  disable  us  from  paying  the  public  debt,  and  finally 
compel  a  resort  to  a  system  of  excise  and  internal  taxation.  This 
objection  is  founded  upon  the  su[)posilion  that  the  reduction  in  the 
importation  of  the  subjects,  on  which  the  increased  duties  are  to 
operate,  will  be  such  as  to  j>ro(luce  the  alleged  eflect.  All  this  is 
matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  can  only  be  determined  by  experi- 
ment. I  have  very  little  doubt,  with  my  colleague,  (Mr.  Trimble,) 
that  the  revenue  will  be  increased  considerably,  for  some  years  a1 
least,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  The  diminution  in  the  (|uan- 
titv^ imported  will  be  compensated  by  the  augmentation  of  the  duty. 
In  reference  to  the  article  of  molasses,  for  example,  if  the  import  of 
it  should  be  reduced  fifty  per  centum,  the  amount  of  duty  col- 
lected would  be  the  same  as  it  now  is.  But  it  will  not,  in  all 
probability,  be  reduced  by  any  thing  like  that  proportion.  And  then 
there  are  some  other  articles  which  will  continue  to  be  introduced 
in  as  large  quantities  as  ever,  notwithstanding  the  increase  of  duty, 
the  object  in  reference  to  them  being  revenue,  and  not  the  encour- 
agement of  domestic  manufactures.  Another  cause  will  render  the 
revenue  of  this  year,  in  particular,  much  more  productive  than  it 
otherwise  would  have  been  ;  and  that  is,  that  large  quantities  of 
goods  have  been  introduced  into  the  country,  in  anticipation  of  the 
adoption  of  this  measure.  The  eagle  does  not  dart  a  keener  gaze 
upon  his  intended  prey,  than  that  with  which  the  British  manufac- 
turer and  merchant  watches  the  foreign  market,  and  the  course 
even  of  our  elections  as  well  as  our  legislation.  The  passage  oi 
this  bill  has  been  expected;  and  all  our  information  is  that  the 
importations,  during  this  spring,  have  been  immense.  But,  further, 
the  measure  of  our  importations  is  that  of  our  exportations.  If  I 
am  right  in  supposing  that,  in  future,  the  amount  of  these,  in  the 
old  or  new  forms  of  the  produce  of  our  labor,  will  not  be  dimin- 
ished, but  probably  increased,  then  the  amount  of  our  importations, 
and  consequently  of  our  revenue,  will  not  be  reduced,  but  may  be 
extended.  If  these  ideas  be  correct,  there  will  be  no  inability 
on  the  part  of  government  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  The 
payment  of  that  debt,  and  the  consequent  liberation  of  the  public 
resources  from  the  charge  of  it,  is  extremely  desirable.  No  one  is 
more  anxious  than  I  am  to  see  that  important  object  accomplished. 
But  I  entirely  concur  with  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (JNIr. 
Barbour,)  in  thinking  that  no  material  sacrifice  of  any  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  nation  ought  to  be  made  to  efFectuate  it.  Such  is  the 
elastic  and  accumulating  nature  of  our  public  resources,  from  the 
silent  augmer\tation  of  our  population,  that  if,  in  any  given  state  of 
the  public  revenue,  we   throw  ourselves   upon  v  cnuch  and   go   to 
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sleep,  we  may,  after  a  short  time,  awake  with  an  ability  abundantly 
increased  to  redeem  any  reasonable  amount  of  public  debt  with 
which  we  may  happen  to  be  burdened.  The  public  debt  of  the 
United  States,  though  nominally  larger  now  than  it  was  in  the  year 
1791,  bears  really  no  sort  of  discouraging  comparison  to  its  amount 
at  that  time,  whatever  standard  we  may  choose  to  adopt  to  institute 
ll'.e  comparison.  It  was  in  1791  about  seventy-five  millions  of  dol- 
lars. It  is  now  about  ninety.  Then  we  had  a  pojoulation  of  about 
four  millions.  Now  we  have  upwards  of  ten  millions.  Then  we 
had  a  revenue  short  of  five  millions  of  dollars.  Now  our  revenue 
exceeds  twenty.  If  we  select  population  as  the  standard,  our  pres- 
ent population  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  per  centum  greater  than  it 
was  in  1791 ;  if  revenue,  that  is  four  times  more  now  than  at  the 
former  period ;  whilst  the  public  debt  has  increased  only  in  a  i^atio 
of  twenty  per  centum.  A  public  debt  of  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  at  the  present  day,  considering  our  actual  ability,  com- 
pounded both  of  the  increase  of  population  and  of  revenue,  would 
not  be  more  onerous  now  than  the  debt  of  seventy-five  millions  of 
dollars  was,  at  the  epoch  of  1791,  in  reference  to  the  same  circum- 
stances. If  I  am  right  in  supposing  that,  under  the  operation  of 
the  proposed  measure,  there  will  not  be  any  diminution,  but  a 
probable  increase  of  the  pubhc  revenue,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  government,  and  paying  the 
principal  as  well  as  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  becomes  due. 
Let  us,  for  a  moment,  however,  indulge  the  improbable  supposition 
of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff",  that  there  will  be  a  reduction  of  the 
.  revenue  to  the  extent  of  the  most  extravagant  calculation  which  has 
been  made,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  extent  of  five  millions.  That  sum 
deducted,  we  shall  still  have  remaining  a  revenue  of  about  fifteen 
millions.  The  treasury  estimates  of  the  current  service  of  the  years 
1822,  1823,  and  1824,  exceeds,  each  year,  nine  millions.  The 
lapse  of  revolutionary  pensions,  and  judicious  retrenchments  which 
might  be  made,  without  detriment  to  any  of  the  essential  establish- 
ments of  the  country,  would  probably  reduce  them  below  nine  mil- 
lions. Let  us  assume  that  sum,  to  which  add  about  five  millions 
and  a  half  for  the  interest  gf  the  public  debt,  and  the  wants  of  gov- 
ernment would  require  a  revenue  of  fourteen  and  a  half  millions, 
leaving  a  surplus  of  revenue  of  half  a  million  beyond  the  public 
expenditure.  Thus,  by  a  postponement  of  the  payment  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  debt,  in  which  the  public  creditors  would  gladly 
acquiesce,  and  confiding,  for  the  means  of  redeeming  it,  in  the 
necessary  increase  of  our  revenue  from  the  natural  augmentation 
of  our  population  and  consumption,  we  may  safely  adopt  the  pro- 
posed measure,  even  if  it  should  be  attended  (which  is  confidently 
denied)  with  the  supposed  diminution  of  revenue.  We  shall  not, 
then,  have  occasion  to  vary  the  existing  system  of  taxation  ;  we 
shall  be  under  no  necessity  to  resort  cither  to  direct  taxes  or  to  ai 
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evcisc.  T3ut,  suppose  the  alternative  were  really  forced  upon  us  of 
continuing  the  foreign  system,  with  its  inevitable  impoverishment 
of  the  country,  but  with  the  advantage  of  the  present  mode  of 
collecting  the  taxes,  or  of  adopting  the  American  system,  with  its 
increase  of  the  national  wealth,  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  an 
excise,  could  any  one  hesitate  between  them  ?  Customs  and  an 
excise  agree  in  the  essential  particulars,  that  they  are  both  taxes 
upon  consumption,  and  both  are  voluntary.  They  difl'er  only  in  the 
mode  of  collection.  The  office  for  the  collection  of  one  is  located 
on  the  frontier,  and  that  for  the  other  within  the  interior.  I  believe 
it  was  Ml-.  Jefferson,  who,  in  reply  to  the  boast  of  a  citizen  of  New 
York  of  the  amount  of  the  public  revenue  paid  by  that  city,  asked 
who  would  pay  it,  if  the  collector's  office  were  removed  to  Paulus 
Hook,  on  the  New  .Jersey  shore  ?  National  wealth  is  the  source  of  all 
taxation.  And,  my  word  for  it,  the  people  are  loo  intelligent  to  be 
deceived  by  mere  names,  and  not  to  give  a  decided  preference  to 
that  system  which  is  based  upon  their  wealth  and  prosj^erily, 
rather  than  to  that  which  is  founded  upon  then*  impoverishment 
and  ruin. 

Sixth.  But,  according  to  the  opponents  of  the  domestic  policy,  the 
proposed  system  will  force  capital  and  labor  into  new  and  reluc- 
tant employments  ;  we  are  not  prepared,  in  consequence  of  the 
high  price  of  wages,  for  the  successful  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures, and  we  must  fail  in  the  experiment.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
existing  occupations  of  our  society,  those  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
navigation,  and  the  learned  professions,  are  overflowing  with 
competitors,  and  that  the  want  of  employment  is  severely  felt. 
Now  what  does  this  bill  propose  ?  To  open  a  new  and  extensive 
field  of  business,  in  which  all  that  choose  may  enter.  There  is  no 
compulsion  upon  any  one  to  engage  in  it.  An  ojMion  only  is 
given  to  industry,  to  continue  in  the  present  unprofitable  pursuits, 
or  to  embark  in  a  new  and  promising  one.  The  effect  will  be,  to 
lessen  the  competition  in  the  old  branches  of  business,  and  to 
multiply  our  resources  for  increasing  our  comforts,  and  augment- 
ing the  national  wealth.  The  alleged  fact  of  the  high  price  of 
wages  is  not  admitted.  The  truth  is,  that  no  class  of  society 
suffers  more,  in  the  present  stagnation  of  business,  than  the  laboring 
class.  That  is  a  necessary  effect  of  the  depression  of  agricul- 
ture, tlie  principal  business  of  the  community.  The  wages  of 
able-bodied  men  vary  from  five  to  eight  dollars  per  month,  and 
such  has  been  the  want  of  employment,  in  some  parts  of  the  union, 
that  instances  have  not  been  unirequent,  of  men  working  merely  for 
the  means  of  present  subsistence.  If  the  wages  for  labor  here  and  in 
England  are  compared,  they  will  be  found  not  to  be  essentially 
different.  1  agree  with  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
that  high  wages  are  a  proof  of  national  prosperity  ;  we  differ  only 
in  the  means  by  which  that  desirable  end  shall  be  attained.  But, 
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if  the  fact  were  true,  that  the  wages  of  labor  are  high,  I  deny  the 
correctness  of  the  argument  founded  upon  il.  The  argument  as- 
sumes, that  natural  labor  is  the  principal  element  in  the  business 
of  manufacture.  That  was  the  ancient  theory.  But  the  valuable 
inventions  and  vast  improvements  in  machinery,  which  have  been 
made  within  a  few  past  years,  have  produced  a  new  era  in  the 
arts.  The  effect  of  this  change,  in  the  powers  of  production,  may 
bo  estimated,  from  what  I  have  already  stated  in  relation  to  Eng- 
land, £Jiid  lo  the  Uiumphs  of  European  artiticial  labor  over  the 
natural  labor  of  Asia.  In  considering  the  fitness  of  a  nation  for  the 
cstablishmei:*!  of  manufactures,  we  must  no  longer  limit  our  views 
to  the  state  of  its  population,  and  the  price  of  wages.  All  cir- 
cumstances must  be  regarded,  of  which  that  is,  perhaps,  the  least 
iniportant.  Capital,  ingenuity  in  the  construction  and  adroitness 
in  the  use  of  maohinery,  and  the  possession  of  the  raw  materials, 
ure  those  which  deserve  the  greatest  consideration.  All  these 
circumstances  (except  ihcit  of  capital,  of  which  there  is  no 
deficiency,)  exist  in  our  couiiti-y  in  an  emiiient  degree,  and  more 
than  counterbalance  the  flisad vantage,  if  it  really  existed,  of 
♦he  lower  wages  of  labor  in  Great  j3ritain.  The  dependence  upon 
foreign  nations  for  the  raw  matenal  (^i'  any  gi'eat  manufacture,  has 
been  ever  considered  as  a  discov'i:aoing  fact.  The  state  of  our 
population  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  most  extensive  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  We  have  no  pvopuiiioes  to  combat,  no  persons 
to  drive  out  of  employnient.  The  pyin^phlet,  to  which  we  have 
had  occasion  so  often  to  refer,  in  exmrao voting  the  causes  which 
have  brought  in  England  their  nisnufaCvUits  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection,  and  which  now  enable  them,  i^  the  opinion  of  the 
writer,  to  defy  all  competition,  does  not  ipcLilj,  as  one  of  them, 
low  wages.  It  assigns  three  :  first,  capital ;  secondly,  extent  and 
costliness  of  machinery  ;  and,  thirdly,  steady  'au>i  persevering  in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  lv)  many  favorable 
causes,  in  our  country,  for  the  introduction  oi  'he  arts,  we  are 
earnestly  dissuaded  from  making  the  expcrimenly>&ud  our  ultimate 
failure  is  confidently  predicted.  Why  should  wo  ixi'Al  Nations, 
like  men,  fail  in  nothing  which  they  boldly  attempi,  when  sus- 
tained by  virtuous  purpose  and  firm  resolution.  I  am  not  willing 
to  admit  this  depreciation  of  American  skill  and  enter^iise.  I  am 
not  willing  to  strike  before  an  effort  is  made.  All  our  past  history 
exhorts  us  to  proceed,  and  inspires  us  with  anim.ating  hopes  of 
success.  Past  predictions  of  our  incapacity  have  failed,  and 
present  predictions  will  not  be  realized.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  government,  we  were  told  that  the  attempt  would  be  idle  to 
construct  a  marine  adequate  to  the  commerce  of  the  country,  or 
even  to  the  business  of  its  coasting  trade.  The  founders  of  our 
government  did  not  listen  to  these  discouraging  counsels ;  and, 
behold  the  fniits  of  their  just  comprehension  of  our  resources.      Our 
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restrictive  policy  was  denounced,  and  it  was  foretold  that  it  would 
utterly  disappoint  all  our  expectations.  But  our  restrictive  policy 
has  been  eminently  successful  ;  and  the  share  which  our  naviga- 
tion now  enjoys  in  the  trade  with  France,  and  with  the  British 
West  India  islands,  attests  its  victory.  What  were  not  tlie  dis- 
heartening predictions  of  the  opponents  of  tlie  late  war?  Defeat, 
discomfiture,  and  disgrace,  were  to  be  the  certain,  but  not  the 
worst  eflect  of  it.  Here,  again,  did  prophecy  prove  false ;  and  the 
energies  of  our  country,  and  the  valor  and  the  patriotism  of  our 
people,  carried  us  gloriously  through  the  war.  We  are  now,  and 
ever  will  be,  essentially  an  agricultural  people.  Without  a  ma- 
terial change  in  the  fixed  habits  of  the  country,  the  friends  of  this 
measure  desire  to  draw  to  it,  as  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  its  indus- 
try, the  manufacturing  arts.  The  difference  between  a  nation 
with  and  without  the  arts  may  be  conceived,  by  the  difference 
between  a  keel-boat  and  a  steam-boat,  combating  the  rapid  torrent 
of  the  Mississippi.  How  slow  does  the  former  ascend,  hugging 
the  sinuosities  of  the  shore,  pushed  on  by  her  hardy  and  exposed 
crew,  now  throwing  themselves  in  vigorous  concert  on  their  oars, 
and  then  seizing  the  pendant  boughs  of  overhanging  trees  :  she 
seems  hardly  to  move  ;  and  her  scanty  cargo  is  scarcely  worth  the 
transportation  !  With  what  ease  is  she  not  passed  by  the  steam- 
boat, laden  with  the  riches  of  all  quarters  of  the  world,  with  a  crew 
of  gay,  cheerful,  and  protected  passengers,  now  dashing  into  the 
midst  of  the  current,  or  gliding  through  the  eddies  near  the  shore  ! 
Nature  herself  seems  to  survey,  with  astonishment,  the  passing 
wonder,  and,  in  silent  submission,  reluctantly  to  own  the  magni- 
ficent triumphs,  in  her  own  vast  dominion,  of  Fulton's  immortal 
genius. 

Seventh.  But  it  is  said  that,  wherever  there  is  a  concurrence  of 
favorable  circumstances,  manufactures  will  arise  of  themselves, 
without  protection  ;  and  that  we  should  not  disturb  the  natural 
progress  of  industry,  but  leave  things  to  themselves.  If  all  nations 
would  modify  their  policy  on  this  axiom,  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
for  the  common  good  of  the  whole.  Even  then,  in  consequence 
of  natural  advantages  and  a  greater  advance  in  civilization  and 
in  the  arts,  some  nations  would  enjoy  a  state  of  much  higher  pros- 
perity than  others.  But  there  is  no  universal  legislation.  The 
globe  is  divided  into  different  communities,  each  seeking  to  appro- 
priate to  itself  all  the  advantages  it  can,  without  reference  to  the 
prosperity  of  others.  Whether  this  is  right  or  not,  it  has  always 
been,  and  ever  will  be  the  case.  Perhaps  the  care  of  the  interests 
of  one  people  is  sufficient  for  all  the  wisdom  of  one  legislature; 
and  that  it  is  among  nations  as  among  individuals,  that  the  happi- 
ness of  the  whole  is  best  secured  by  each  attending  to  its  own 
peculiar  interests.  The  proposition  to  be  maintained  by  our  ad^ 
versaries  is,  that  manufactures,  without  pr'lection,  will  in  due  time 
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spring  up  in  onr  country,  and  sustain  themselves,  in  a  competition 
with  foreign  fabrics,  however  advanced  the  arts,  and  whatever  the 
degree  of  protection  may  be  in  foreign  countries.  Now  I  contend, 
that  this  proposition  is  refuted  by  all  experience,  ancient  and 
modern,  and  in  every  country.  If  I  am  asked,  why  unprotected 
industi'y  should  not  succeed  in  a  struggle  with  protected  industry, 
1  answer,  the  fact  has  ever  been  so,  and  that  is  sufficient;  I  reply, 
that  UNIFORM  EXPERIENCE  cvinccs  that  it  cannot  succeed  in  such  an 
unequal  contest,  and  that  is  sufficient.  If  we  speculate  on  the 
causes  of  this  universal  truth,  we  may  differ  about  them.  Still  the 
indisputable  fact  remains.  And  we  should  be  as  unwise  in  not 
availing  ourselves  of  the  guide  which  it  furnishes,  as  a  man  would 
be,  who  should  refuse  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  because  he 
could  not  agree  with  judge  Woodward  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
substance  of  that  planet,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  heat  and 
light.  If  I  were  to  attempt  to  particularize  the  causes  which 
prevent  the  success  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  without  protection, 
I  should  say  that  they  are,  first,  the  obduracy  of  fixed  habits.  No 
nation,  no  individual,  will  easily  change  an  established  course  of 
business,  even  if  it  be  unprofitable  ;  and  least  of  all  is  an  agricul- 
tural people  prone  to  innovation.  With  what  reluctance  do  they 
not  adopt  improvements  in  the  instruments  of  husbandry,  or  in 
modes  of  cultivation  !  If  the  farmer  makes  a  good  crop,  and  sells 
it  badly  ;  or  makes  a  short  crop ;  buoyed  up  by  hope  he  perse- 
veres, and  trusts  that  a  favorable  change  of  the  market,  or  of  the 
seasons,  will  enable  him,  in  the  succeeding  year,  to  repair  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  past.  Secondly,  the  uncertainty,  fluctuation,  and 
unsteadiness  of  the  home  market,  when  liable  to  an  unrestricted 
influx  of  fabrics  from  all  foreign  nations;  and,  thirdly,  the  superior 
advance  of  skill,  and  amount  of  capital,  which  foreign  nations 
have  obtained,  by  the  protection  of  their  own  industry.  From  the 
latter,  or  from  other  causes,  the  unprotected  manufactures  of  a 
country  are  exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  crushed  in  their  in- 
fancy, either  by  the  design  or  from  the  necessities  of  foreian  man- 
ufacturers. Gentlemen  are  incredulous  as  to  the  attempts  of 
foreign  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  accomplish  the  destruc- 
tion of  ows.  Why  should  they  not  make  such  attempts  ?  If  the 
Scottish  manufacturer,  by  surcharging  our  market,  in  one  year, 
with  the  article  of  cotton  bagging,  for  example,  should  so  reduce 
the  price  as  to  discourage  and  put  down  the  home  manufacture, 
he  would  secure  to  himself  the  monopoly  of  the  supply.  And  now, 
having  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  market,  perhaps  for  a  long 
term  of  years,  he  might  be  more  than  indemnified  for  his  first  loss, 
in  the  subsequent  rise  in  the  price  of  the  article.  What  have  we 
not  seen  under  our  own  eyes!  The  competition  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  mail,  between  this  place  and  Baltimore,  so  excited,  that 
to  obtain  it  an  individual  offered,  at  great  loss,  to  carry  it  a  whole 
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year  for  one  dollar!  His  calculation  no  doubt  was,  that,  by  driving 
his  competitor  oiithe  road,  and  securing  to  himself  the  carriage  of 
the  mail,  he  would  be  afterwards  able  to  repair  his  original  loss  by 
nc.w  contracts  with  the  department.  But  the  necessities  of  foreign 
manufacturers,  without  imputing  to  them  any  sinister  design,  may 
oblige  them  to  throw  into  our  markets  the  fabrics  which  have 
accumulated  on  their  hands,  in  consequence  of  obstruction  in  the 
ordinary  vents,  or  from  over-calculation ;  and  the  forced  sales,  at 
losing  prices,  may  .|Drostrate  our  establishments.  From  this  view 
of  the  subject,  it  follows,  that,  if  we  would  place  the  industry  of  our 
country  upon  a  solid  and  unshakable  foundation,  we  must  adopt 
the  protecting  policy,  which  has  every  where  succeeded,  and  reject 
that  which  would  abandon  it,  which  has  every  where  failed. 

Eighth.  But  if  the  policy  of  protection  be  wise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Barbour)  has  made  some  ingenious 
calculations,  to  prove  that  the  measure  of  protection,  already 
extended,  has  been  sulliciently  great.  With  some  few  exceptions, 
the  existing  duties,  of  which  he  has  made  an  estimate,  were  laid 
with  the  object  of  revenue,  and  without  reference  to  that  of 
encouragement  to  our  domestic  industry ;  and  although  it  is 
admitted  that  the  incidental  effect  of  duties,  so  laid,  is  to  promote 
our  manufactures,  yet,  if  it  falls  short  of  competent  protection,  the 
duties  might  as  well  not  have  been  imposed,  with  reference  to  that 
purpose.  A  moderate  addition  may  accomplish  this  desirable 
end;  and  the  proposed  tariff  is  believed  to  have  this  character. 

Ninth.  The  prohibitory  policy,  it  is  confidently  asserted,  is 
condemned  by  the  wisdom  of  Europe,  and  by  her  most  enlightened 
statesmen.  Is  this  the  fact  ?  We  call  upon  gentlemen  to  show 
in  what  instance  a  nation  that  has  enjoyed  its  benefits  has  surren- 
dered it.  [Here  Mr.  Barbour  rose  (Mr.  Clay  giving  way)  and 
said,  that  England  had  departed  from  it  in  the  China  trade,  in 
allowing  us  to  trade  with  her  East  India  possessions,  and  in  tolera- 
dng  our  navigation  to  her  West  India  colonies.]  With  respect  to  the 
trade  to  China,  the  whole  amount  of  what  England  has  done,  is, 
to  modify  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  company,  in  behalf  of 
one  and  a  small  part  of  her  subjects,  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
another  and  the  greater  portion  of  them.  The  abolifion  of  the 
restriction,  therefore,  operates  altogether  among  the  subjects  of 
England ;  and  does  not  touch  at  all  the  interests  of  foreign  powers 
The  toleration  of  our  commerce  to  British  India,  is  for  the  sake  of 
the  specie,  with  which  we  mainly  carry  on  that  commerce,  and 
which,  having  performed  its  circuit,  returns  to  Great  Britain  in 
exchangf'  for  British  manufactures.  The  relaxation  from  the. 
colonial  policy,  in  the  instance  of  our  trade  and  navigation  with 
the  West  Indies,  is  a  most  unfortunate  example  for  the  honorable 
gentleman;  for  in  it  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  success  of  our 
restriclivc  policy,  when  resolutely  adhered   to.     Great  Britain  had 
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prescribed  the  terms  on  which  we  were  to  be  graciously  allowed 
to  carry  on  that  ti-ade.  The  etiect  of  her  regulations  was,  to  exclude 
our  navigation  altogether,  and  a  complete  monopoly,  on  the  part 
of  the  British  navigation,  was  secured.  We  forbade  it,  unless  our 
vessels  should  be  allowed  a  perfect  reciprocity.  Great  Britain 
stood  out  a  long  time,  but  finally  yielded,  and  our  navigation  now 
fairly  shares  with  hers  in  the  trade.  Have  gentlemen  no  other  to 
exhibit  than  these  trivial  relaxations  from  the  prohibitory  policy, 
which  do  not  amount  to  a  drop  in  the  bucket,  to  prove  its  abandon- 
ment by  Great  Britain  ?  Let  them  show  us  that  her  laws  are 
repealed  which  prohibit  the  introduction  of  our  flour  and  provisions ' 
of  French  silks,  laces,  porcelain,  manufactures  of  bronze,  mirrors, 
woollens  ;  and  of  the  manufactures  of  all  other  nations ;  and  then, 
we  may  be  ready  to  allow  that  Great  Britain  has  really  abolished 
her  prohibitory  policy.  We  find  there,  on  the  contrary,  that 
system  of  policy  in  full  and  rigorous  operation,  and  a  most 
curiously  interwoven  system  it  is,  as  she  enforces  it.  She  begins 
by  protecting  all  parts  of  her  immense  dominions  against  foreign 
nations.  She  then  protects  the  parent  country  against  the  colonies ; 
and,  finally,  one  part  of  the  parent  country  against  another.  The 
sagacity  of  Scotch  industry  has  earned  the  process  of  distillation 
to  a  perfection,  which  would  place  the  art  in  England  on  a  footing 
of  disadvantageous  competition,  and  English  distillation  has  been 
protected  accordingly.  But  suppose  it  were  even  true  that  Great 
Britain  had  abolished  all  restrictions  upon  trade,  and  allowed  the 
freest  introduction  of  ihe  produce  of  foreign  labor,  ^vould  that 
prove  it  unwise  for  us  to  adopt  the  protecting  system  ?  The 
object  of  protection  is  the  establishment  and  perfection  of  the  arts. 
In  England  it  has  accomplished  its  purpose,  fulfilled  its  end.  If 
she  has  not  carried  every  branch  of  manufacture  to  the  same  high 
state  of  perfection  that  any  other  nation  has,  she  has  succeeded  in 
so  many,  that  she  may  safely  challenge  the  most  unshackled 
competition  in  exchanges.  It  is  upon  this  very  ground  that  many 
of  her  writers  recommend  an  abandonment  of  the  prohibitory 
system.  It  is  to  give  greater  scope  to  British  industry  and  enter- 
prise. It  is  upon  the  same  selfish  principle.  The  object  of  the 
most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  with  such  a  nation  as  Britain,  and 
of  the  most  rigorous  system  of  prohibition,  with  a  nation  Avhose 
arts  are  in  their  infancy,  may  both  be  precisely  tlie  same.  In  both 
cases,  it  is  to  give  greater  expansion  to  native  industry.  They 
only  differ  in  the  theatres  of  their  operation.  The  abolition  of  the 
restrictive  system  by  Britain,  if  by  it  she  could  prevail  upon  other 
nations  to  imitate  her  example,  w^ould  have  the  effect  of  extending,' 
the  consumption  of  British  produce  in  other  countries,  where  her 
writers  boldly  afRrm  it  could  maintain  a  fearless  competition  with 
the  produce  of  native  labor.  The  adoption  of  the-restrictive  system, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  by  excluding  the  produce  of  foreign 
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labor,  would  extend  the  consumption  of  American  produce,  unable, 
in  the  infancy  and  unprotected  state  of  the  arts,  to  sustain  a  com- 
petition with  foreign  fabrics.  Let  our  arts  breathe  under  the 
shade  of  protection ;  let  them  be  perfected,  as  they  are  in  England, 
and  we  shall  then  be  ready,  as  England  now  is  said  to  be,  to  put 
aside  protection,  and  to  enter  upon  the  freest  exchanges.  To  what 
other  cause,  than  to  their  whole  prohibitory  policy,  can  you  ascribe 
British  ])rospcrity  ?  It  will  not  do  to  assign  it  to  that  of  her 
antiquity  ;  for  France  is  no  less  ancient ;  though  much  less  rich 
and  powerful,  in  proportion  to  the  population  and  natural  advanta- 
ges of  France.  Hallam,  a  sensible  and  highly  approved  writer  on 
the  middle  ages,  assigns  the  revival  of  the  |)ros])erity  of  the  north 
of  Europe  to  the  success  of  the  woollen  raanufaclories  of  Flanders, 
and  the  commerce  of  which  their  fabrics  became  the  subject;  and 
the  commencement  of  that  of  England  to  the  establishment  of 
similar  manufactures  there  under  the  Edwards,  and  to  the  prohibi- 
tions which  began  about  the  same  time.  As  lo  ihe  poor-rates,  the 
theme  of  so  much  reproach  without  England,  and  of  so  much 
regret  within  it,  among  her  speculative  writers,  the  system  was  a 
strong  proof,  no  less  of  her  unboimded  wealth  than  of  her  pauper- 
ism. What  other  nation  can  dispense,  in  the  form  of  regulated 
charity,  the  enormous  sum,  I  believe,  of  ten  or  twelve  millions 
sterling?  [Mr.  Barbour  stated  it  was  reduced  to  six;  to  which  Mr. 
Clay  replied,  that  he  entertained  no  doubt,  but  that  the  benign 
operation  of  British  protection  of  home  industry,  had  greatly 
reduced  it  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  full  employment  of  her 
feubjects,  of  which  her  flourishing  trade  bore  evidence.]  The 
number  of  British  paupers  was  the  result  of  pressing  the  principle 
of  population  to  its  utmost  limits,  by  her  protecting  policy,  in  the 
creation  of  wealth,  and  in  placing  the  rest  of  the  world  under 
tribute  to  her  industry.  Doubtless  the  condition  of  England  would 
be  better,  without  paupers,  if  in  other  respects  it  remained  the  same. 
But  in  her  actual  circumstances,  the  poor  system  has  the  salutary 
effect  of  an  equalizing  corrective  of  the  tendency  to  the  concentra- 
tion of  riches,  produced  by  the  genius  of  her  political  institutions 
and  by  her  prohibitory  system. 

But  is  it  true,  that  England  is  convinced  of  the  impolicy  of  the 
prohibitory  system,  and  desirous  to  abandon  it  ?  What  proof  have 
we  to  that  effect?  We  are  asked  to  reject  the  evidence  deducible 
from  the  settled  and  steady  practice  of  England,  and  to  take  lessons 
in  a  school  of  philosophical  writers,  whose  visionary  theories  are 
no  where  adopted;  or,  if  adopted,  bring  with  them  inevitable 
distress,  impoverishment,  and  ruin.  Let  us  hear  the  testimony  of 
an  illustrious  personage,  entitled  to  the  greatest  attention,  because 
he  speaks  after  the  full  experiment  of  the  anrestrictive  system  made 
in  his  own  empire.  I  hope  I  shall  give  no  offence  in  quoting  from 
a  publication  issued  from  'the  mint  of  Philadelphia;'  from  a  worii 
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of  Mr.  Carey,  of  whom  I  seize,  with  great  pleasure,  the  occasion 
to  say,  that  he  merits  the  public  gratitude,  for  the  disinterested 
diligence  with  which  he  has  collected  a  large  mass  of  highly  useful 
facts,  and  for  the  clear  and  convincing  reasoning  with  which  he 
generally  illustrates  them.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  in  March,  1822, 
after  about  two  years  trial  of  the  free  system,  says,  through  count 
Nesselrode  : 

'  To  produce  happy  effects,  the  principles  of  commercial  fieedom 
must  be  generally  adopted.  The  state  which  adopts,  whilst  others 
reject  them,  must  condemn  its  own  industry  and  commerce,  to  pay 
a  ruinous  tribute  to  those  of  other  nations.' 

'  From  a  circulation  exempt  from  restraint,  and  the  facility 
afforded  by  reciprocal  exchanges,  almost  all  the  governments  at 
first  resolved  to  seek  the  means  of  repairing  the  evil  which  Europe 
had  been  doomed  to  suffer;  but  experience,  and  more  correct 
calculations,  because  they  were  made  from  certain  data,  and  upon 
the  results  already  known  of  the  peace  that  had  just  taken  place, 
forced  them  soon  to  adhere  to  the  prohibitory  system. 

'  England  preserved  hers.  Austria  remained  faithful  to  the  rule 
she  had  laid  down,  to  guard  herself  against  the  rivalship  of  foreign 
industry.  France,  with  the  same  views,  adopted  the  most  rigorous 
measures  of  precaution.  And  Prussia  published  a  new  tariff"  in 
October  last,  which  proves  that  she  found  it  impossible  not  to 
follow  the  example  of  the  rest  of  Europe.' 

'  In  proportion  as  the  prohibitory  system  is  extended  and  rendered 
perfect  in  other  countries,  that  state  which  pursues  the  contrary 
system,  makes,  from  day  to  day,  sacrifices  more  extensive  and 
more  considerable.  *  *  #  j^  offers  a  continua. 

encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries,  and  its  own 
manufactures  perish  in  the  struggle  which  they  are,  as  yet,  unable 
to  maintain. 

'  It  is  with  the  most  lively  feelings  of  regi-et  we  acknowledge  it 
is  our  own  proper  experience  which  enables  us  to  trace  this  picture. 
The  evils  which  it  details  have  been  realized  in  Russia  and 
Poland,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  act  of  the  seventh  and  nine- 
teenth of  December,  1818.  Agriadtiire  ivWiont  a  market^  indvstry 
vnthnvt  protection.,  lavg-uisli  and  decline.  Specie  is  exported.,  and 
the  most  solid  commercial  houses  are  shaken.  The  public 
prosperity  would  soon  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  private  fortunes, 
if  new  regulations  did  not  promptly  change  the  actual  state  of 
affairs. 

'  Events  have  proved,  hat  our  agriculture  and  our  commerce.,  as 
well  as  our  mamifacttiring  industry.,  are  not  only  paralysed,  but 
brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.'' 

The  example  of  Spain  has  been  properly  referred  to,  as 
affording  a  striking  proof  of  the  calamities  which  attend  a  state 
that  abandons  the   care  of  its   own  internal  industry.     Her  pros- 
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perity  was  the  greatest  when  the  arts,  brought  there  by  the  Moors, 
flourished  most  in  that  kingdom.  Then  she  received  from  Eng- 
land her  wool,  and  returned  it  in  the  manufactured  state ;  antl  then 
England  was  least  prosperous.  The  two  nations  have  reversed 
conditions.  Spain,  after  the  discovery  of  America,  yielding  1o  an 
inordinate  passion  for  the  gold  of  the  Indies,  sought  in  their  rniueg 
that  wealth  which  might  have  been  better  created  at  home.  Can 
ihe  remarkable  difterence  in  ihe  state  of  the  jirospc  rily  of  ihe  two 
countries  be  otherwise  explained,  than  by  the  opposite  systems 
which  they  pursued?  England,  by  a  sedulous  attention  to  her 
home  industry,  supplied  the  means  of  an  advantageous  commerce 
with  her  colonies.  Spain,  by  an  utter  neglect  of  her  domestic 
resources,  confided  altogether  in  those  which  she  derived  from  her 
colonies,  and  presents  an  instance  of  the  greatest  adversity. 
Her  colonies  were  infinitely  more  valuable  than  those  of  England; 
and,  if  she  had  adopted  a  similar  policy,  is  it  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that,  in  wealth  and  power,  she  would  have  surpassed  that 
of  England?  I  think  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia 
does  great  injustice  to  the  catholic  religion,  in  specifying  that  as 
one  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  decline  of  Spain.  It  is  a  religion 
entitled  to  great  respect ;  and  there  is  nothing  in  its  character 
incompatible  with  the  highest  degree  of  national  prosperity.  Is 
not  France,  the  most  polished,  in  many  other  respects  the  most 
distinguished  state,  of  Christendom,  catholic  ?  Is  not  Flanders,  the 
most  populous  part  of  Europe,  also  catholic?  Are  the  catholic 
parts  of  Switzerland  and  of  Germany  less  prosperous  than  those 
which  are  protestant? 

Tenth,  The  next  objection  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  which  I  shall  briedy  notice,  is,  that  the  manufacturing 
system  is  adverse  to  the  genius  of  our  government,  in  its  tendency 
to  the  accumulation  of  large  capitals  in  a  few  hands ;  in  the 
corruption  of  the  public  morals,  which  is  alleged  to  be  incident  to 
it;  and  in  the  consequent  danger  to  the  public  liberty.  The  first 
part  of  the  objection  would  apply  to  every  lucrative  business,  to 
commerce,  to  planting,  and  to  the  learned  professions.  Would  the 
gentleman  introduce  the  system  of  Lycurgus?  If  his  principle  be 
correct,  it  should  be  extended  to  any  and  every  vocation  which  had 
a  similar  tendency.  The  enormous  fortunes  in  our  country  —  the 
nabobs  of  the  land  —  have  been  chiefiy  made  by  the  profitable 
pursuit  of  that  foreign  commerce,  in  more  propitious  times,  which 
the  honorable  gentleman  would  so  carefully  cherish.  Tmmense 
estates  have  also  been  made  in  the  south.  The  dependents  are, 
perhaps,  not  more  numerous  upon  that  wealth  which  is  accumu- 
lated in  manufactures,  than  they  are  upon  that  which  is  acquired 
by  commerce  and  by  agriculture.  We  may  safely  cor.tide  in  the 
laws  of  distributions,  and  in  the  absence  of  the  rule  of  primogeni- 
ture, for  the  dissipation,  perhaps  too  rapid,  of  large  fortunes.  Wha! 
voi,.  I.  67 
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has  become  of  those  which  were  held  two  or  three  generations  back 
in  Virginia?  Many  of  t[ie  descendants  of  the  ancient  aristocracy, 
as  it  was  called,  of  that  state,  are  now  in  the  most  indigent  condi- 
tion The  best  security  against  the  demoralization  of  society,  is 
the  constant  and  profitable  employment  of  its  members.  The 
greatest  danger  to  public  liberty  is  from  idleness  and  vice.  If 
manufactures  form  cities,  so  does  commerce.  And  the  disorder? 
and  violence  which  proceed  from  the  contagion  of  the  passions,  ar;.: 
as  frequent  in  one  description  of  those  communities  as  in  the  other. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  yeomanry  of  a  conntry  is  the  safest 
depository  of  public  liberty.  In  all  time  to  come,  and  under  any 
probable  direction  of  the  labor  of  our  population,  the  agricultural 
class  must  be  much  the  most  numerous  and  powerful,  and  will 
ever  retain,  as  it  ought  to  retain,  a  preponderating  influence  in  oui 
councils.  The  extent  and  the  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an 
adequate  security  against  an  excess  in  manufactures,  and  also 
against  oppression,  on  the  part  of  capitalists,  towards  the  laboring 
portions  of  the  community. 

Eleventh.  The  last  objection,  w^ith  a  notice  of  which  I  shall 
trouble  the  committee,  is,  that  the  constitution  does  not  authorize 
the^  passage  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  does  not 
assert,  indeed,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  express  provisions  of 
that  instrument,  but  he  thinks  it  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution.  If  we  attempt  to  provide  for  the  internal  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  the  constitution,  according  to  some  gentlemen, 
stands  in  our  way.  If  we  attempt  to  protect  American  industry 
against  foreign  policy  and  the  rivalry  of  foreign  industry,  the 
constitution  presents  an  insuperable  obstacle.  This  constitution 
must  be  a  most  singular  instrument  I  It  seems  to  be  made  for  any 
other  people  than  our  own.  Its  action  is  altogether  foreign. 
Congress  has  power  to  lay  duties  and  imposts,  under  no  other 
limitation  whatever  than  that  of  their  being  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.  But  they  can  only  be  imposed,  according  to  the 
honorable  gentleman,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  revenue.  This  is  a 
resti-iction  which  we  do  not  find  in  the  constitution.  No  doubt 
revenue  was  a  principal  object  with  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
in  investing  congress  with  the  power.  But,  in  executing  it, 
may  not  the  daties  and  imposts  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  domestic 
interests?  Or  is  congress  denied  all  discretion  as  to  the  amount 
or  the  distribution  of  the  duties  and  imposts? 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has,  however,  entirely  mistaken 
the  clause  of  the  constitution  on  which  we  rely.  It  is  that  which 
gives  to  congress  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations.  The  grant  is  plenary,  without  any  limitation  whatever, 
and  includes  the  whole  power  of  regulation,  of  which  the  subject 
to  be  regulated  is  susceptible.  It  is  as  full  and  complete  a  grant 
of  the  power,  as  that  is  to  declare  war.     What  is  a  regulation  of 
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commerce  ?  It  implies  the  admission  or  exclusion  of  the  object 
of  it,  and  the  terms.  Under  this  power  some  articles,  by  the 
existing  laws,  are  admitted  freely;  others  are  subjected  to  duties  so 
high  as  to  amount  to  their  prohibition,  and  various  rates  of  dutief» 
are  applied  to  others.  Under  this  power,  laM^s  of  total  non-inter' 
course  with  some  nations,  embargoes,  producing  an  entire  cessaticu'; 
of  commerce  with  all  foreign  countries,  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  passed.  These  laws,  I  have  no  doubt,  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Barbour  said 
that  he  was  not  in  congress.]  Wherever  the  gentleman  was, 
whether  on  his  farm  or  in  the  pursuit  of  that  profession  of  whicli 
he  is  an  ornament,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  gave  his  zealous  support 
to  the  laws  referred  to. 

The  principle  of  the  system  under  consideration,  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  some  of  the  best  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages,  in  foreign 
countries  as  well  as  in  our  own  —  of  the  Edwards,  of  Henry  the 
Great,  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  Colberts,  abroad ;  of  our  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton,  at  home.  But  it  comes  recom- 
mended to  us  by  a  higher  authority  than  any  of  these,  illustrious  as 
they  unquestionably  are  —  by  the  master-spirit  of  the  age  —  that 
extraordinary  man,  who  has  thrown  the  Alexanders  and  the  Csesars 
infinitely  further  behind  him  than  they  stood  in  advance  of  the 
most  eminent  of  their  predecessors  —  that  singular  man,  who, 
whether  he  was  seated  on  his  imperial  throne,  deciding  the  fate  of 
nations  and  allotting  kingdoms  to  the  members  of  his  family,  with 
the  same  composure,  if  not  with  the  same  affection,  as  that  with  which 
a  Virginia  father  divides  his  plantations  among  his  children,  or  on 
the  miserable  rock  of  St.  Helena,  to  which  he  was  condemned  by 
the  cruelty  and  the  injustice  of  his  unworthy  victors,  is  equally  an 
object  of  the  most  intense  admiration.  He  appears  to  have 
comprehended,  with  the  rapidity  of  intuition,  the  true  interests  of  a 
state,  and  to  have  been  able,  by  the  turn  of  a  single  expression,  to 
develope  the  secret  springs  of  the  policy  of  cabinets.  We  find 
that  Las  Cases  reports  him  to  have  said : 

'  He  opposed  the  principles  of  economists,  which  he  said  were 
correct  in  theory  though  erroneous  in  their  application.  The 
political  constitution  of  different  states,  continued  he,  must  render 
these  principles  defective;  local  circumstances  continually  call  for 
deviations  from  their  uniformity.  Duties,  he  said,  which  were  so 
severely  condemned  by  political  economists,  should  not,  it  is  true, 
be  an  object  to  the  treasury ;  they  should  be  the  guaranty  and 
protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond  with  the  nature  and 
the  objects  of  its  trade.  Holland,  which  is  destitute  of  productio.is 
and  manufactures,  and  which  was  a  trade  only  of  transit  and 
commission,  should  be  free  of  all  fetters  and  barriers.  France,  on 
the  contrary,  which  is  rich  in  every  sort  of  production  and  manu- 
factures, should  incessantly  guard  against  the  importations  of  a 
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'nyal,  who  might  still  continue  superior  to  her,  and  also  against  the 
',upidity.  egotism,  and  indiflerence,  of  mere  brokers. 

'  I  have  not  fallen  into  the  error  of  modern  systematizers,'  said 
he  emperor,  '  who  imagine  that  all  the  wisdom  of  nations  is 
jentred  in  themselves.  Experience  is  the  true  wisdom  of  nations. 
And  what  does  all  the  reasoning  of  economists  amount  to  ?  They 
incessantly  extol  the  prosperity  of  England,  and  hold  her  up  as  our 
model;  but  the  custom-house  system  is  more  burdensome  and 
arbitrary  in  England  than  in  any  other  country.  They  also 
condemn  prohibitions;  yet  it  was  England  set  the  example  of 
prohibitions ;  and  they  are  in  fact  necessary  with  regard  to  certain 
objects.  Duties  cannot  adequately  supply  the  place  of  prohibitions  ; 
there  will  always  be  found  means  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  legis- 
lator. In  France  we  are  still  very  far  behind  on  these  delicate 
points,  which  are  still  unperceived  or  ill  understood  by  the  mass  of 
society.  Yet,  what  advancement  have  we  not  made ;  what 
correctness  of  ideas  has  been  introduced  by  my  gradual  classifica- 
tion of  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade;  objects  so  distinct  in 
themselves,  and  which  present  so  great  and  positive  a  graduation! 

'  First.     Agriculture ;  the  soul,  the  first  basis,  of  the  empire. 

'Second.  Industry;  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

'Third.  Foreign  trade ;  the  superabundance,  the  proper  appli- 
cation, of  the  surplus  of  agriculture  and  industry. 

'  Agriculture  was  continually  improving  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  revolution.  Foreigners  thought  it  ruined  in  France.  In 
1814,  however,  the  English  were  compelled  to  admit  that  we  had 
litde  or  nothing  to  learn  from  them. 

'  Industry  or  manufactures,  and  internal  trade,  made  immense 
progress  during  my  reign.  The  application  of  chemistry  to  the 
manufactures,  caused  them  to  advance  with  giant  strides.  I  gave 
an  impulse,  the  effects  of  which,  extended  throughout  Europe. 

'  Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  infinitely  inferior  to 
agriculture,  was  an  object  of  subordinate  importance  in  my  mind. 
Foreign  trade  is  made  for  agriculture  and  home  industry,  and  not 
the  two  latter  for  the  former.  The  interests  of  these  three  funda- 
mental cases  are  diverging  and  frequently  conflicting.  I  always 
promoted  them  in  their  natural  gradation,  but  I  could  not  and 
ought  not  to  have  ranked  them  all  on  an  equality.  Time  will 
unfold  what  I  have  done,  the  national  resources  which  I  created, 
and  the  emancipation  from  the  English  which  I  brought  about. 
We  have  now  the  secret  of  the  commercial  treaty  of  1783.  France 
still  exclaims  against  its  author;  but  the  English  demanded  it  on 
pain  of  resuming  the  war.  They  wished  to  do  the  same  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  but  I  was  then  all-powerful;  I  was  a  hundred 
cubits  high.  I  replied,  that  if  they  were  in  possession  of  the 
heights  of  Montmartre  I  would  still  refuse  to  sign  the  treaty 
These  words  were  echoed  through  Europe. 
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'  The  English  will  now  impose  some  such  treaty  on  France,  at 
least,  if  popular  clamor  and  the  opposition  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  do  not  force  them  to  draw  back.  This  thraldom  would  be 
an  additional  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  that  nation,  which  is  now 
beginning  to  acquire  a  just  perception  of  her  own  interests. 

'  When  I  came  to  the  head  of  the  government,  the  American 
ships,  which  were  permitted  to  enter  our  ports  on  the  score  of  their 
neutrality,  brought  us  raw  materials,  and  had  the  impudence  to 
sail  from  France  without  freight,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in 
cargoes  of  English  goods  in  London.  They,  moreover,  had  the 
insolence  to  make  their  payments,  when  they  had  any  to  make,  by 
giving  bills  on  persons  in  London.  Hence  the  vast  profits  reaped 
by  the  English  manufacturers  and  brokers^  entirely  to  our  prejudice. 
I  made  a  law  that  no  American  should  import  goods  to  any 
amount,  without  immediately  exporting  their  exact  equivalent.  A 
loud  outcry  was  raised  against  this :  it  was  said  that  I  had  ruined 
trade.  But  what  was  the  consequence?  Notwithstanding  the 
closing  of  my  ports,  and  in  spite  of  the  English,  who  ruled  the 
seas,  the  Americans  returned  and  submitted  to  my  regulations. 
What  might  I  not  have  done  under  more  favorable  circumstances? 

'  Thus  I  naturalized  in  France  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  which 
includes, 

'  First,  spun  cotton.  We  did  not  previously  spin  it  ourselves  ; 
the  English  supplied  us  with  it,  as  a  sort  of  favor. 

'  Secondly,  the  web.  We  did  not  yet  make  it ;  it  came  to  us 
from  abroad. 

'  Thirdly,  the  printing.  This  was  the  only  part  of  the  manufac- 
ture that  we  performed  ourselves.  I  wished  to  naturalize  the  two 
first  branches ;  and  I  proposed  to  the  council  of  state,  that  their 
importation  should  be  prohibited.  This  excited  gi-eat  alarm.  I 
sent  for  Oberkamp,  and  I  conversed  with  him  a  long  time.  I 
learned  from  him,  that  this  prohibition  would  doubtless  produce  a 
shock,  but  that,  after  a  year  or  two  of  perseverance,  it  would  prove 
a  triumph,  whence  we  should  derive  immense  advantages.  Then 
I  issued  my  decree  in  spite  of  all ;  this  was  a  true  piece  of  states- 
manship. 

'  I  at  first  confined  myself  merely  to  prohibiting  the  web ;  then 
I  extended  the  prohibition  to  spun  cotton  ;  and  we  now  possess, 
within  ourselves,  the  three  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  to 
the  great  benefit  of  our  population,  and  the  injury  and  regret  of 
the  English  ;  which  proves  that,  in  civil  government,  as  well  as  in 
war,  decision  of  character  is  often  indispensable  to  success.' 

I  will  trouble  the  committee  with  only  one  other  quotation, 
which  I  shall  make  from  Lowe;  and  from  hearing  ".vhich,  the 
committee  must  share  with  me  in  the  mortification  which  I  felt  on 
perusing  it.  That  author  says,  'it  ig  now  above  forty  years  since 
the  United  States  of  America  were  definitely  separated  from  us, 
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and  since,  their  situation  has  afforded  a  proof  that  the  benefit  of 
mercantile  intercourse  may  be  retained,  in  all  its  extent,  without 
the  care  of  governing,  or  the  expense  of  defending,  these  once 
regi'etted  provinces.'  Is  there  not  too  much  truth  in  this  observa- 
tion ?  By  adhering  to  the  foreign  policy,  which  I  have  been 
discussing,  do  we  not  remain  essentially  British,  in  every  thing 
but  the  form  of  our  government?  Are  not  our  interests,  our 
industry,  our  commerce,  so  modified  as  to  swell  British  pride,  and 
to  increase  British  power? 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  confederacy  comprehends,"  within  its  vast 
limits,  great  diversity  of  interests ;  agricultural,  planting,  farming, 
commercial,  navigating,  fishing,  manufacturing.  No  one  of  these 
interests  is  felt  in  the  same  degree,  and  cherished  with  the  same 
solicitude,  throughout  all  parts  of  the  union.  Some  of  them  are 
peculiar  to  particular  sections  of  our  common  countiy.  But  ail 
these  great  interests  are  confided  to  the  protection  of  one  govern- 
ment—  to  the  fate  of  one  ship;  and  a  most  gallant  ship  it  is,  with 
a  noble  crew..  If  we  prosper,  and  are  happy,  protection  must  be 
extended  to  all;  it  is  due  to  all.  It  is  the  great  principle  on  which  obe- 
dience is  demanded  from  all.  If  our  essential  interests  cannot  find 
protection  from  our  own  government  against  the  policy  of  foreign 
powers,  where  are  they  to  get  it?  We  did  not  unite  for  sacrifice, 
but  for  preservation.  The  inquiry  should  be,  in  reference  to  the 
great  interests  of  every  section  of  the  union,  (I  speak  not  of  minute 
subdivisions,)  what  would  be  done  for  those  interests  if  that  section 
stood  alone  and  separated  from  the  residue  of  the  republic  ?  If 
the  promotion  of  those  interests  would  not  injuriously  affect  any 
other  section,  then  every  thing  should  be  done  for  them,  which 
would  be  done  if  it  formed  a  distinct  government.  If  they  come 
into  absolute  collision  with  the  interests  of  another  section,  a 
reconciliation,  if  possible,  should  be  attempted,  by  mutual  conces- 
sion, so  as  to  avoid  a  sacrifice  of  the  prosperity  of  either  to  that  of 
the  other.  In  such  a  case,  all  should  not  be  done  for  one  which 
would  be  done,  if  it  were  separated  and  independent,  but  some- 
thing ;  and,  in  devising  the  measure,  the  good  of  each  part  and  of 
the  whole,  should  be  carefully  consulted.  This  is  the  only  mode 
by  which  we  can  preserve,  in  full  vigor,  the  harmony  of  the  whole 
union.  The  south  entertains  one  opinion,  and  imagines  that  a 
modification  of  the  existing  policy  of  the  country,  for  the  protectioii 
cf  American  industry,  involves  the  ruin  of  the  south.  The  north, 
iie  east,  the  west,  hold  the  opposite  opinion,  and  feel  and  contem- 
plate, in  a  longer  adherence  to  the  foreign  policy,  as  it  now  exists, 
their  utter  destruction.  Is  it  true,  that  the  interests  of  these  gi-eat 
sections  of  our  country  are  irreconcilable  with  each  other?  Are 
we  reduced  to  the  sad  and  afflicting  dilemma  of  determining  which 
shall  fall  a  victim  to  the  prosperity  of  the  other?  Happily,  I  think, 
there  is  no  such   distressing  alternative.     If  the   north,  the  west, 
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and  the  east,  formed  an  independent  state,  unassociated  with  the 
souih,  can  there  be  a  doubt  that  the  restrictive  system  would  be 
carried  1o  the  point  of  prohibition  of  every  foreign  fabric  of  which 
they  produce  the  raw  niulerial,  and  which  they  could  manufacture? 
Such  would  be  iheir  )5olicy,  if  ihey  stood  alone;  but  ihcy  are 
forUuialely  connected  with  the  south,  which  believes  its  interests  to 
require  a  free  admission  of  foreign  manufactures.  Here  then  is  a 
case  for  mutual  concession,  for  fair  compromise.  The  bill  under 
consideration  presents  this  compromise.  It  is  a  medium  between 
the  absolute  exclusion  and  the  unrestricted  admission  of  the 
produce  of  foreign  industry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest  of  neither 
section  to  that  of  the  other;  neither,  it  is  true,  gets  all  that  it  wants, 
nor  is  subject  to  all  that  it  fears.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the 
south  obtains  nothing  in  this  compromise.  Does  it  lose  any  thing? 
is  the  first  question.  I  have  endeavored  to  prove  that  it  does  nol; 
by  showing  that  a  mere  transfer  is  effected  in  the  source  of  the 
supply  of  its  consumption  from  Europe  to  America ;  and  that  the 
loss,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  tlie  sale  of  its  "great  staple  in  Europe, 
is  compensated  by  the  new  market  created  in  America.  But  does 
the  south  really  gain  nothing  in  this  compromise?  The  consump- 
tion of  ihe  other  sections,  though  somewhat  restricted,  is  still  left 
open  by  this  bill,  to  foreign  fabrics  purchased  by  southern  staples. 
So  far  its  operation  is  beneficial  to  the  south,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  industry  of  the  other  sections,  and  that  is  the  point  of  mutual 
concession.  The  south  will  also  gain  by  the  extended  consump- 
tion of  its  great  staple,  produced  by  an  increased  capacity  to 
consume  it  in  consequence  of  the  establishmert  of  the  home 
market.  But  the  south  cannot  exert  its  industry  and  enterprise  in 
the  business  of  manufactures!  Why  not?  The  difficulties,  if 
not  exaggerated,  are  artificial,  and  may,  therefore,  be  surmounted. 
But  can  the  other  sections  embark  in  the  planting  occupations  of 
the  south?  The  obstructions  which  forbid  them  are  natural, 
created  by  the  immutable  laws  of  God,  and,  therefore,  unconquer- 
able. 

Other  and  animating  considerations  invite  us  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  this  system.  Its  importance,  in  connection  with  the  general 
defence  in  time  of  war,  cannot  fail  to  be  duly  estimated.  Need  I 
recall  to  our  painful  recollection  the  sufferings,  for  the  want  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  absolute  necessaries,  to  which  the  defenders  of 
their  country's  rights  and  our  entire  population,  were  subjected 
during  the  late  war?  Or  to  remind  the  committee  of  the  great 
advantage  of  a  steady  and  unfailing  source  of  supply,  unartected 
alike  in  war  and  in  peace?  Its  importance,  in  reference  to  the 
stability  of  our  union,  that  paramount  and  greatest  of  all  our 
interests,  cannot  fail  warmly  to  reconmiend  it,  or  at  least  to  concil- 
iate the  forbearance  of  every  patriot  bosom.  Now  our  peoj)Ie 
present   the  spectacle  of  a  vast   assemblage   of  jealous  r.iva's,  all 
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eagerly  rushing  to  the  sea-board,  jostling  each  other  in  their  way. 
to  hurry  off  to  glutted  foreign  markets  the  perishable  produce  of 
thf)ir  labor.  The  tendency  of  that  policy,  in  conformity  to  which 
this  bill  is  prepared,  is  to  transform  these  competitors  into  friends 
and  mutual  customers ;  and,  by  the  reciprocal  exchanges  of  their 
respective  productions,  to  place  the  confederacy  upon  the  most 
solid  of  all  foundations,  the  basis  of  common  interest.  And  is 
not  government  called  upon,  by  every  stimulating  motive,  to  adapt 
its  policy  to  the  actual  condition  and  extended  growth  of  our  great 
republic.  At  the  commencement  of  our  constitution,  almost  the 
whole  population  of  the  United  States  was  Ciurfined  between  the 
Alleghany  mountains  and  the  Atlantic  ocean.  Since  that  epoch, 
the  western  part  of  New  York,  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Virginia,  all 
the  western  states  and  territories,  have  been  principally  peopled. 
Prior  to  that  period  we  had  scarcely  any  interior.  An  interior  has 
sprung  up,  as  it  were  by  enchantment,  and  along  with  it  new 
interests  and  new  relations,  requiring  the  parental  protection  of 
government.  Our  policy  should  be  fiTodified  accordingly,  so  as  to 
comprehend  all,  and  sacrifice  none.  And  are  we  not  encouraged 
by  the  success  of  past  experience,  in  respect  to  the  only  article 
which  has  been  adequately  protected?  Already  have  the  predic- 
tions of  the  friends  of  the  American  system,  in  even  a  shorter 
time  than  their  most  sanguine  hopes  could  have  anticipated,  been 
completely  realized  in  regard  to  that  article  ;  and  consumption  is 
now  better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  coarse  cottons,  than  it 
was  under  the  prevalence  of  the  foreign  system. 

Even  if  the  benefits  of  the  policy  were  limited  to  certain  sections 
of  our  country,  would  it  not  be  satisfactory  to  behold  American 
industry,  wherever  situated,  active,  animated,  and  thrifty,  rather 
than  persevere  in  a  course  which  renders  us  subservient  to  foreign 
industry?  But  these  benefits  are  twofold,  direct  and  collateral,  and, 
in  the  one  shape  or  the  other,  they  will  diffuse  themselves  through- 
out the  union.  All  parts  of  the  union  will  participate,  more  or  less, 
in  both.  As  to  the  direct  benefit,  it  is  probable  that  the  north  and 
the  east  will  enjoy  the  largest  share.  But  the  west  and  the  south 
will  also  participate  in  them.  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Rich- 
mond, will  divide  with  the  northern  capitals  the  business  of  manu- 
facturing. The  latter  city  unites  more  advantages  for  its  successful 
prosecution  than  any  other  place  I  know ;  Zanesville,  in  Ohio,  only 
excepted.  And  where  the  direct  benefit  does  not  accrue,  that  will 
be  enjoyed  of  supplying  the  raw  material  and  provisions  for  the 
consumption  of  artisans.  Is  it  not  most  desirable  to  put  at  rest  and 
prevent  tlie  annual  recurrence  of  this  unpleasant  subject,  so  well 
fitted,  by  the  various  interests  to  which  it  appeals,  to  excite  irritation 
and  to  produce  discontent  ?  Can  that  be  effected  by  its  rejection  ? 
Behold  the  mass  of  petitions  which  lie  on  our  table,  earnestly  and 
anxiously  entreating  the  protecting  interposition  of  congress  against 
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ihe  ru'uiuus  policy  which  we  are  pursuing.  Will  these  petitioners, 
comprehending  ail  orders  of  society,  entire  states  and  communities, 
public  companies  and  private  individuals,  spontaneously  assem- 
bling, cease  in  their  humble  prayers  by  your  lending  a  deaf  ear  ? 
Can  you  expect  that  these  pctilioners  and  others,  in  countless  num- 
bers, that  will,  if  you  delay  the  passage  of  this  bill,  supplicate  your 
mercy,  should  contemplate  their  substance  gradually  withdrawn  to 
foreign  countries,  their  ruin  slow,  but  certain  and  as  inevitable  as 
death  itself,  without  one  expiring  effort?  You  think  the  measure 
injurious  to  you ;  we  believe  our  preservation  depends  upon  its 
adoption.  Our  convictions,  mutually  honest,  are  equally  strong. 
What  is  to  be  done  ?  I  invoke  that  saving  spirit  of  mutual  conces- 
sion under  which  our  blessed  constitution  was  formed,  and  under 
which  alone  it  can  be  happily  administered.  I  appeal  to  the  south 
—  to  the  high-minded,  generous,  and  patriotic  south  —  with  which 
I  have  so  often  couperated,  in  attempting  to  sustain  the  honor  and 
to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  country.  Should  it  not  offer,  upon 
the  altar  of  the  public  good,  some  sacrifice  of  its  peculiar  opinions? 
Of  what  does  it  complain  ?  A  possible  temporary  enhancement  in 
the  objects  of  consumption.  Of  what  do  we  complain?  A  total 
incapacity,  produced  by  the  foreign  policy,  to  purchase,  at  any 
price,  necessary  foreign  objects  of  consumption.  In  such  an  alter- 
native, inconvenient  only  to  it,  ruinous  to  us,  can  we  expect  too 
much  from  southern  magnanimity  ?  The  just  and  confident  expec- 
tation of  the  passage  of  this  bill  has  flooded  the  country  with  recent 
importations  of  foreign  fabrics.  If  it  should  not  pass,  they  will 
complete  the  work  of  destruction  of  our  domestic  industry.  If  it 
should  pass,  they  will  prevent  any  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
foreign  commodities,  until  our  own  industry  shall  be  able  to  supply 
competent  substitutes. 

To  the  friends  of  the  tariff  I  would  also  anxiously  apj^eal.  Every 
arrangement  of  its  provisions  does  not  suit  each  of  you ;  you  desire 
some  further  aherations ;  you  would  make  it  perfect.  You  want 
what  you  will  never  get.  Nothing  human  is  perfect.  And  I  have 
seen,  with  great  surprise,  a  piece  signed  by  a  member  of  congress, 
published  in  the  National  Intelligencer,  stating  that  this  bill  must 
be  rejected,  and  a  judicious  tariff  brought  in  as  its  substitute.  A 
judicious  tariff!  No  member  of  congress  could  have  signed  that 
piece  ;  or,  if  he  did,  the  public  ought  not  to  be  deceived.  If  this 
bill  do  not  pass,  unquestionably  no  other  can  pass  at  this  session 
or  probably  during  this  congress.  And  who  will  go  home  and  say 
that  he  rejected  all  the  benefits  of  this  bill,  because  molasses  has 
been  subjected  to  the  enormous  additional  duty  of  five  cents  per 
gallon  ?  I  call,  therefore,  upon  the  friends  of  the  American  policy, 
to  yield  somewhat  of  their  own  peculiar  wishes,  and  not  to  reject 
the  practicable  in  the  idle  pursuit  after  the  unattainable.  Let  us 
imitate  the  illustrious  example  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution, 
VOL.   I.  68 
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and,  always  remembering  that  whatever  springs  from  man  partakes 
of  his  imperfections,  depend  upon  experience  to  suggest,  in  future, 
the  necessary  amendments. 

We  have  had  great  difficulties  to  encounter.  First,  the  splendia 
talents  which  are  arrayed  in  this  house  against  us.  Second,  we 
are  opposed  by  the  rich  and  powerful  in  the  land.  Third,  the 
executive  government,  if  any,  affords  us  but  a  cold  and  equivoca' 
support.  Fourth,  the  importing  and  navigating  interest,  I  veri)} 
believe  from  misconception,  are  adverse  to  us.  Fifth,  the  British 
factors  and  the  British  influence  are  inimical  to  our  success.  Sixth, 
long-established  habits  and  prejudices  oppose  us.  Seventh,  the 
reviewers  and  hterary  speculators,  foreign  and  domestic.  And, 
lastly,  the  leading  presses  of  the  country,  including  the  influence  of 
that  which  is  established  in  this  city,  and  sustained  by  the  public 
purse. 

From  some  of  these,  or  other  causes,  the  bill  may  be  postponed, 
thwarted,  defeated.  But  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  the  country,  and 
it  must  and  will  prevail.  It  is  founded  in  the  interests  and  affec- 
tions of  the  people.  It  is  as  native  as  the  granite  deeply  imbosomed 
in  our  mountains.  And,  in  conclusion,  I  would  pray  God,  in  his 
infinite  mercy,  to  avert  from  our  country  the  evils  which  are 
impending  over  it,  and,  by  enlightening  our  councils,  to  conduct 
us  into  that  path  which  leads  to  riches,  to  greatness,  to  giory. 


REPLY  TO  JOHN  MNDOLPH. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  1S24, 


[During  the  session  of  1823-4,  attempts  were  made  to  run  at  Mr.  Clay,  on  account 
of  iiis  peculiar  situation  in  being  named  for  the  presidency,  while  speaker  of  the  hcase 
of  representatives,  and  for  his  zealous  support  of  the  American  system.  In  a  debate 
on  an  improvement  bill  he  encountered  Mr.  Randolph  of  Virginia,  who  had  endeavored 
to  provoke  him  to  reply,  and  the  following  remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Clay  on  that 
occasion,  in  the  course  of  the  debate.] 


Sir,  1  am  growing  old.  I  have  had  some  little  measure  of  ex- 
perience in  public  life,  and  the  result  of  that  experience  has  brought 
me  to  this  conclusion,  that  when  business,  of  whatever  nature,  is 
to  be  transacted  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  or  in  private  life,  cour- 
tesy, forbearance,  and  moderation,  are  best  calculated  to  bring  it  1o 
a  successful  conclusion.  Sir,  my  age  admonishes  me  to  abstain 
from  involving  myself  in  personal  difficulties ;  would  to  Ood  that 
I  could  say,  I  am  also  restrained  by  higher  motives.  I  cerlainiy 
never  sought  any  collision  with  the  gentleman  from  Virgitiia.  My 
situation  at  this  time  :s  peculiar,  if  it  be  nothing  else,  and  might, 
I  should  think,  dissuade,  at  least,  a  generous  heart  from  any  wish  to 
draw  me  into  circumstances  of  personal  altercation.  I  have  expe- 
rienced this  magnanimity  from  some  quarters  of  the  house.  But  I 
regret,  that  from  others  it  appears  to  have  no  such  consideration. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia  was  pleased  to  say,  that  in  one  point  at 
least  he  coincided  with  me  —  in  an  humble  estimate  of  my  gram- 
matical and  philological  acquirements.  I  know  my  deficiencies. 
I  was  born  to  no  prond  patrimonial  estate  ;  from  my  father  I  in- 
herited only  infancy,  ignorance,  and  indigence.  I  feel  my  defects , 
but,  so  far  as  my  situation  in  early  life  is  concerned,  I  may, 
without  pi'esumption,  say  they  are  more  my  misfortune  than  my 
fault.  But,  however  1  regret  my  want  of  ability  to  furnish  to  the 
gentleman  a  betler  sj)ecimen  of  powers  of  verbal  criticism,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  it  is  not  greater  than  the  disappointment  of  this 
committee  as  to  the  strength  of  his  argument. 


ADDRESS  TO  LA  FAYETTE. 

HOUSE    OF   REPRESENTATIVES,   DECE.MBER   10,  1824. 


[In  the  year  1824,  general  La  Fayette  visited  the  United  States,  as  the  guest  of  tJu 
nation,  and  was  welcomed  with  the  most  gratifying  testimonies  of  affection  and 
respect  by  the  whole  American  people,  in  behalf  of  v>'hose  rights  and  liberty  he  had 
so  gallantly  fought,  and  performed  other  important  services  during  the  revolutionary 
war.  The  general  landed  at  New  York  in  August  1824,  (having  embarked  at  the 
same  place  about  forty  years  before,  namely,  in  December,  1784,  on  his  return  to 
France.)  After  visiting  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  he  was  received  at  the 
city  of  Washington  with  distinguished  honors  by  the  people  and  the  public  authori- 
ties, and  on  the  tenth  of  December,  1824,  he  was  introduced  to  the  house  of  representa- 
tives by  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose.  The  general,  being  conducted  to 
the  sofa  placed  for  his  reception,  the  speaker  (JNIr.  Clay)  addressed  him  in  the  follow 
ing  words.] 


General, 

The  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  impelled 
alike  by  its  o\yn  feelings,  and  by  those  of  the  whole  American 
people,  could  not  have  assigned  lo  me  a  more  gratifying  duty  than 
that  of  presenting  to  you  cordial  congi-atulations  upon  the  occasion 
of  your  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States,  in  compliance  with  the 
wishes  of  Congress,  and  to  assure  you  of  the  very  high  satisfaction 
which  your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theatre  of  your  glory  and 
renown.  Although  but  few  of  the  members  who  compose  this 
body  shared  with  you  in  the  v^ar  of  our  revolution,  all  have,  from 
impartial  history,  or  from  faithful  tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the 
perils,  the  sufferings,  and  the  sacrifices,  which  you  voluntarily 
encountered,  and  the  signal  services,  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
which  you  performed  for  an  infant,  a  distant,  and  an  alien  people ; 
and  all  feel  and  own  the  very  great  extent  of  the  obligations  under 
which  you  have  placed  our  country.  But  the  relations  in  which 
you  have  ever  stood  to  the  United  Slates,  interesting  and  important 
as  they  have  been,  do  not  constitute  the  only  motive  of  the  respect 
and  admiration  which  the  house  of  representatives  entertain  for  you. 
Your  consistency  of  character,  your  uniform  devotion  to  regulated 
liberty,  in  all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also 
commands  its  admiration.  During  all  the  recent  convulsions  of 
Europe,  amidst,  as  after  the  dispersion  of,  every  political  storm,  the 
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people  of  ihe  United  Slates  have  beheld  you,  true  to  your  old 
principles,  firm  and  erecl,  cheering  and  animating  with  your  well- 
known  voice,  the  votaries  o("  liberty,  its  faithful  and  fearless  cham- 
pion, ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that  blood  which  here  you  so 
freely  and  nobly  spilt,  in  the  same  holy  cavise. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that  Providence 
would  allow  the  patriot,  after  death,  to  return  to  his  country,  and  to 
contemplate  the  intermediate  changes  which  had  taken  place  ;  to 
view  the  forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the  mountains  levelled,  the 
canals  cut,  the  highways  constructed,  the  progress  of  the  arts,  the 
advancement  of  learning,  and  the  increase  of  population.  Gen- 
eral, your  present  visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  realization  of  the 
consoling  object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the  midst  of  posterity. 
Every  where,  you  must  have  been  struck  with  the  gi-eat  changes, 
physical  and  moral,  which  have  occurred  since  you  left  us.  Even 
this  very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name,  alike  endeared  to  you 
and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from  the  forest  which  then  covered 
its  site.  In  one  respect  you  behold  us  unaltered,  and  this  is  in  the 
sentiment  of  continued  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection 
and  profound  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the  father  of  his 
country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your  illustrious  associates  in  the  field 
and  in  the  cabinet,  for  the  multiplied  blessings  which  surround  us, 
and  for  the  very  privilege  of  addressing  you  which  I  now  exercise. 
This  sentiment,  now  fondly  cherished  by  more  than  ten  millions 
of  people,  will  be  transmitted,  with  unabated  vigor,  down  the  tide 
of  time,  through  the  countless  millions  who  are  destined  to  inhabit 
this  continent,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

[After  the  above  address,  La  Fayette  rose,  and  in  a  tone  influenced  by  powerfu] 
feeling,  made  an  eloquent  reply.] 


ADDRESS  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 


ON  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  0?  1825.     MARCH  26,  1825. 


[In  the  year  1816,  as  the  term  of  president  Madison  was  about  to  expire  the  following 
year,  a  caucus  of  the  democratic  members  of  congress  was  held,  in  conformity  to 
previous  custom,  to  designate  a  candidate  to  succeed  Mr.  Madison,  as  president.  It 
being  the  general  impression  and  understanding  that  Mr.  Monroe  would  be  nominated, 
much  surprise  was  felt  when  it  was  ascertained  that  he  had  received  only  a  small 
majority  in  the  caucus  —  the  votes  standing  thus;  for  James  Monroe  sixty-five,  for 
William  H.  Crawford  fifty-four.  In  consequence  of  this  circumstance  it  was  evident 
that  the  popular  will  with  regard  to  nominations  might  be  defeated  by  caucus  manage- 
ment, and  a  powerful  opposition  to  nominations  of  president  by  members  of  congress 
grew  up,  previous  to  the  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr.  Monroe.  It  was  ascertained 
that  Mr.  Crawford,  then  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  be  the  caucus  candidate  in 
1824,  and  the  people  began  to  look  around  fovcandidates  to  oppose  him.  John  Quincy 
Adams,  Andrew  Jackson,  Henry  Clay,  and  John  C.  Calhoun. were  each  warmly  advo- 
cated by  their  friends  for  the  succession.  IMr.  Calhoun  was  withdrawn  and  supported 
for  vice-president,  to  which  office  he  was  elected.  Neither  of  the  other  four  candi- 
dates being  withdrawn,  and  Mr.  Crawford  having  been  nominined  by  a  minority  of 
only  sixty-six  members  of  congress,  in  caucus,  it  became  evident  that  no  election 
would  be  made  by  the  people.  The  result  was,  that  general  Jackson  received  ninety- 
nine  electoral  .votes,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-{our.  Mr.  Crawford  Ibrty-one,  and  Mr.  Clay 
thirty-seven.  The  constitution  requiring  that  the  house  of  representatives  should 
now  choose  the  president,  from  the  three  highest  names  on  the  list,  (Mr.  Clay  being 
excluded.)  the  greatest  interest  was  felt  by  the  friends  of  all  the  candidates,  as  to  the 
course  v^'hich  would  be  pursued  by  JMr.  Clay  and  his  friends  in  the  house,  of  which 
he  was  then  speaker.  It  was  soon  known,  as  he  had  previously  declared,  that  he 
would  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  which  he  did,  and  that  gentleman  was  elected  president 
A  cry  of  '  bargain  and  corruption  '  was  thereupon  set  up  by  the  disappointed  and 
zealous  partisans  of  general  Jackson,  in  which  they  were  joined  by  some  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Crawford.  This  charge  having  been  agitated  by  members  of  congress 
at  Washington, and  reiterated  in  other  quarters,  was  indignantly  repelled  by  Mr.  Clay, 
and  in  refutation  he  issued  the  following  address  to  his  constituents  in  Kentucky, 
composed  of  .the  people  of  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Woodford,  and  Clarke.] 


The  relations  of  your  representative  and  of  your  neighbor,  in 
which  I  have  so  long  stood,  and  in  which  I  have  experienced  so 
many  strong  proofs  of  your  confidence,  attachment,  and  friendship, 
having  just  been,  the  one  terminated,  and  the  other  suspended,  I 
avail  myself  of  the  occasion  on  taking,  I  hope  a  temporar}^  leave 
of  you,  to  express  my  unfeigned  gratitude  for  all  your  favors,  and 
to  assure  you,  that  I  shall  cherish  a  fond  and  unceasing  recollection 
of  them.  The  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which,  during  the 
late  session  of  congress,  I  have  been  placed,  and  the  unmerited 
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animadversions  which  I  have  brought  upon  myself,  for  an  honest 
and  faithful  discharge  of  my  public  duty,  form  an  additional  motive 
for  this  appeal  to  your  candor  and  justice.  If,  in  the  office  which 
I  have  just  left,  I  have  abused  your  confidence  and  betrayed  your 
interests,  I  cannot  deserve  your  support  in  that  on  the  dniics  of 
which  I  have  now  entered.  Cn  the  eonlrary,  should  it  appear  that 
I  have  been  assailed  without  just  cause,  and  that  misguided  zeal  ' 
and  interested  passions  have  singled  me  out  as  a  victim,  I  cannot 
doubt  that  I  shall  continue  to  find,  in  the  enlightened  tril^unal  of 
the  public,  that  cheering  countenance  and  impartial  judgment, 
without  which  a  public  servant  cannot  poi^sibly  discharge  with 
advantage  the  trust  confided  to  him. 

It  is  known  to  you,  that  my  name  had  been  ])resented,  by  the 
respectable  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri,  for  the 
office  of  president,  to  the  consideration  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  it  had  attracted  some  attention  in  other  quarters  of  the  union. 
When,  early  in  November  last,  I  took  my  departure  from  the  district 
to  repair  to  this  city,  the  issue  of  the  presidential  election  before  the 
people  was  unknown.  Events,  however,  had  then  so  far  transpired 
as  to  render  it  highly  probable  that  there  would  be  no  election  by 
the  people,  and  that  I  should  be  excluded  from  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. It  became,  therefore,  my  duty  to  consider,  and  to  make 
up  an  opinion  on,  the  respective  ]:)re*ensions  of  the  three  gentlemen 
who  might  be  returned,  and  at  that  early  period  I  stated  to  Dr. 
Drake,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  medical  school  of  Transylvania 
university,  and  to  Jolm  J.  Crittenden,  esquire,  of  Franlcfort,  my 
determination  to  support  Mr.  Adams  in  preference  to  general 
Jackson.  I  wrote  to  Charles  Ilanmiond,  esquire,  of  Cincinnati, 
about  the  same  time,  and  mentioned  certain  objections  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Crawford,  (among  which  was  that  ct  his  continued 
ill  health,)  that  appeared  to  me  almost  insuperable.  During  my 
journey  hither,  and  up  to  near  christmas,  it  remained  uncertain 
whether  .Mr.  Crawford  or  myself  would  be  returned  to  the  house 
of  representatives.  Up  to  near  christmas,  all  our  information  made 
it  highly  probable  that  the  vote  of  Louisiana  woiild  be  given  to 
me,  and  that  I  should  consequently  be  retm-ned,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Mr.  Crawford.  And,  while  that  ]5robability  was  strong,  1 
communicated  to  ]\Tr.  senator  Johnston,  from  Louisiana,  my  resolu- 
tion not  to  allow  my  name,  in  consequence  of  the  small  number 
of  votes  by  which  it  would  be  carried  into  the  house,  if  I  were 
returned,  to  constitute  an  obstacle,  for  one  moment,  to  an  eleclion 
in  the  house  of  representatives. 

During  the  month  of  December,  and  the  greater  part  of  .Lanuary. 
strong  professions  of  high  consideration,  and  of  unbounded 
admiration  of  me,  were  made  to  my  friends,  in  the  greatest  profu 
sion,  by  some  of  the  active  friends  of  all  the  retiu'ned  candidates. 
Every   body  professed   to  regret,  after   I  was   excluded  from  the 
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house,  that  I  had  not  been  returned  to  it.  I  seemed  to  be  the 
favorite  of  every  body.  Describing  my  situation  to  a  distant  friend, 
I  said  to  him,  '  J  am  enjoying,  whilst  alive,  the  posthumous  honors 
which  are  usually  awarded  to  the  venerated  dead.'  A  person  not 
acquainted  with  human  nature  would  have  been  surprised,  in 
listening  to  these  praises,  that  the  object  of  them  had  not  been 
elected  by  general  acclamation.  None  made  more  or  warmer 
manifestations  of  these  sentiments  of  esteem  and  admiration  than 
some  of  the  friends  of  general  Jackson.  None  were  so  reserved  as 
those  of  Mr.  Adams;  under  an  opinion,  (as  I  have  learned  since 
the  election,)  which  they  early  imbibed,  that  the  western  vote  would 
be  only  influenced  by  its  own  sense  of  public  duty ;  and  that  if  its 
judgment  pointed  to  any  other  than  Mr.  Adams,  nothing  which 
they  could  do  would  secure  it  to  him.  These  professions  and 
manifestations  were  taken  by  me  for  what  they  were  worth.  I 
knew  that  the  sunbeams  would  quickly  disappear,  after  my  opinion 
should  be  ascertained,  and  that  they  would  be  succeeded  by  a 
storm  ;  although  I  did  not  foresee  exactly  how  it  would  burst  upon 
m.y  poor  head.  I  found  myself  transformed  from  a  candidate 
before  the  people,  into  an  elector  for  the  people.  I  deliberately 
examined  the  duties  incident  to  this  new  attitude,  and  weighed  all 
the  facts  before  me,  upon  which  my  judgment  was  to  be  formed 
or  reviewed.  If  the  eagerness  of  any  of  the  heated  partisans  of 
the  respective  candidates  suggested  a  tardiness  in  the  declaration 
of  my  intention,  I  believed  that  the  new  relation  in  which  I  was 
placed  to  the  subject,  imposed  on  me  an  obligation  to  pay  some 
respect  to  delicacy  and  decorum. 

Meanwhile,  that  very  reserve  supplied  aliment  to  newspaper  criti- 
cism. The  critics  could  not  comprehend  ho\\'  a  man  standing  as 
I  had  stood  towards  the  other  gentlemen,  should  be  restrained,  by 
a  sense  of  propriety,  from  instantly  fighting  under  the  banners  of 
one  of  them,  against  the  others.  Letters  were  issued  from  the 
manufactory  at  Washington,  to  come  back,  after  performing  long 
journeys,  for  Washington  consumption.  These  letters  imputed  to 
'  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  a  mysterious  air,  a  portentous  silence,'  and 
so  forth.  From  dark  and  distant  hints  the  progress  was  easy  to  open 
and  bitter  denunciaaon.  Anonymous  letters,  full  of  menace  and 
abuse,  were  almost  daily  poured  in  on  me.  Personal  threats  were 
communicated  to  me,  through  friendly  organs,  and  I  was  kindly 
apprized  of  all  the  glories  of  village  effigies  which  awaited  me.  A 
systematic  attack,  was  simultaneously  commenced  upon  me  from 
Boston  to  Charleston,  with  an  object,  present  and  future,  which  it 
was  impossible  to  mistake.  No  man  but  myself  could  know  the 
nature,  extent,  and  variety,  of  means  which  were  employed  to  awe 
and  influence  me.  I  bore  them,  I  trust,  as  your  representative 
ought  to  have  borne  them,  and  as  became  me.  Then  followed  the 
letter,   afterwards  adopted    as    his    own,   by  Mr.   Kremer,   to    the 
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Columbian  Observer.  With  its  character  and  contents  vou  are  well 
acquainted.  When  I  saw  that  letter,  alleged  to  be  written  by  a 
member  of  the  very  house  over  which  I  was  presiding,  who  was 
so  far  designated  as  to  be  described  as  belonging  to  a  particu- 
lar delegation  by  name,  a  member  with  whom  I  might  be  daily 
exchanging,  at  least  on  my  part,  friendly  salutations,  and  who  was 
possibly  receiving  from  me  constantly  acts  of  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, I  felt  that  1  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  A  crisis  appeared 
to  me  to  have  arisen  in  my  public  life.  I  issued  my  curd.  I  ought 
not  to  have  put  in  it  the  last  paragraph,  because,  although  it 
does  not  necessarily  imply  the  resort  to  a  personal  combat,  it 
admits  of  that  construction  ;  nor  will  I  conceal  that  such  a  possible 
issue  was  within  my  contemplation.  I  owe  it  to  the  community 
to  say,  that  whatever  heretofore  I  may  have  done,  or,  by  inevitable 
circumstances,  might  be  ibrced  to  do,  no  man  in  it  holds  in  deeper 
abhorrence  than  I  do,  that  pernicious  practice.  Condemned  as  it 
must  be  by  the  judgment  and  philosophy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
rehgion,  of  every  thinking  man,  it  is  an  affair  of  feeling  about 
which  we  cannot,  although  we  should,  reason.  Its  true  corrective 
will  be  found  when  all  shall  unite,  as  all  ought  to  unite,  in  its 
unqualified  proscription. 

A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  my  card,  '  another  card,' 
under  Mr.  Kremer's  name,  was  published  in  the  Intelligencer.  The 
night  before,  as  I  was  voluntarily  informed,  Mr.  Eaton,  a  senator  from 
Tennessee,  and  the  biographer  of  general  Jackson,  (who  boarded 
in  the  end  of  this  city  opposite  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Kremer  took 
up  his  abode,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half,)  was  clos- 
eted for  some  time  with  him.  Mr.  Kremer  is  entitled  to  great  credit 
for  having  overcome  all  the  disadvantages,  incident  to  his  early 
life  and  want  of  education,  and  forced  his  way  to  the  honorable 
station  of  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives.  Ardent  in  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  general  Jackson 
is  his  idol,  and  of  his  blind  zeal  others  have  availed  themselves, 
and  have  made  him  their  dupe  and  their  instrument.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  know  the  object  of  Mr.  Eaton's  visit  to  him.  I  slate  the 
fact,  as  it  was  communicated  to  me,  and  leave  you  to  judge.  Mr. 
Kremer's  card  is  composed  with  some  care  and  no  little  art,  and  he 
is  made  to  av<.)w  in  it,  though  somewhat  equivocally,  that  he  is  the 
author  of  the  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer.  To  IVIr.  Crown- 
inshield,  a  member  from  Massachusetts,  formerly  secretary  of  the 
navy,  he  declared  that  he  was  not  the  author  of  that  letter.  In  his 
card  he  draws  a  clear  line  of  separation  between  my  friends  and 
me,  acquitting  them,  and  undertaking  to  make  good  his  charges  in 
that  letter^  only  so  far  as  I  was  concerned.  The  purpose  of  Ihis 
discrimination  is  obvious.  At  that  time  the  election  was  undecided, 
and  it  was  therefore  as  important  to  abstain  from  imputations 
against  my  friends,  as  it  was  politic  to  fix  them  upon  me.  If  they 
vol..  I.  59 
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could  be  made  to  believe  that  I  had  been  perfidious,  in  the  transport 
of  their  indignation,  they  might  have  been  carried  to  the  support  of 
general  Jackson.  I  received  the  National  Intelligencer,  containing 
Mr.  Kremer's  card,  at  breakfast,  (the  usual  time  of  its  distribution,) 
on  the  morning  of  its  publication.  As  soon  as  .  I  read  the  card,  I 
.;Ook  my  resolution.  The  terras  of  it  clearly  implied  that  it  had 
no!  entered  into  his  conception  to  have  a  personal  aftair  with  me; 
and  I  should  have  justly  exposed  myself  to  universal  ridicule,  if  I 
had  sought  one  with  him.  I  determined  to  lay  the  matter  before 
the  house,  and  respectfully  to  invite  an  investigation  of  my  con- 
duct. I  accordingly  made  a  communication  1o  'he  house  on  the 
same  day,  the  motives  for  whicn  I  assigned.  Mr.  Kremer  was  in 
his  place,  and,  when  1  sat  down,  rose  and  stated  that  he  was  pre- 
pared and  willing  to  substantiate  his  charges  against  me.  This 
Vv^as  his  voluntary  declaration,  unprompted  by  his  aiders  and 
abettors,  who  had  no  opportunity  of  previous  consultation  with 
him  on  that  point.  Here  was  an  issue  publicly  and  solemnly 
joined,  in  which  the  accused  invoked  an  inquiry  into  serious 
charges  against  him,  and  the  accuser  professed  an  ability  and  a 
willingness  to  establish  them.  A  debate  ensued  on  the  next  day 
which  occupied  the  greater  part  of  it,  during  which  Mr.  Kremer 
declared  to  Mr.  Brent,  of  Louisiana,  a  friend  of  mine,  and  to  Mr. 
Little,  of  Maryland,  a  friend  of  general  Jackson,  as  they  have  certi- 
fied, '  that  he  never  intended  to  charge  Mr.  Clay  with  corruption 
or  dishonor,  in  his  intended  vote  for  Mr.  Adams,  as  president,  or 
that  he  had  transferred,  or  could  transfer,  the  votes  or  interests  of 
his  friends;  that  he  (Mr.  Kremer)  was  among  the  last  men  in  the 
nation  to  make  such  a  charge  against  Mr.  Clay;  and  that  his  letter 
was  never  intended  to  convey  the  idea  given  to  it.'  Mr.  Digges,  a 
highly  respectable  inhabfitant  of  this  city,  has  certified  to  the  samt; 
declarations  of  Mr.  Kremer. 

A  m.essage  was  also  conveyed  to  me,  during  the  discussion, 
through  a  member  of  the  house,  to  ascertain  if  I  \vould  be  satis- 
fied with  an  explanation  wliich  was  put  on  paper  and  shown  me^ 
and  which  it  was  staled  Mr.  Kremer  was  willing,  in  his  place,  to 
make.  1  replied  that  the  matter  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
house.  I  was  afterwards  told,  that  Mr.  Ingham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
got  hold  of  that  paper,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  that  he  advised  Mr. 
Kremer  to  take  no  step  without  the  approbation  of  his  friends.  Mr. 
Cook,  of  Illinois,  moved  an  adjournment  of  the  house,  on  infor- 
mation which  he  received  of  the  probability  of  Mr.  Kremer's  making 
a  satisfactory  atonement  on  the  next  day,  for  the  injury  which  he 
had  done  me,  which  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  have  made,  if  he 
had  been  left  to  the  impulses  of  his  native  honesty.  The  house 
decided  to  refer  my  communication  to  a  committee,  and  adjourned 
until  the  next  day  to  appoint  it  by  ballot.  In  the  mean  time  Mr. 
Kremer  had  taken,  I  presume,  or  rather  there  had  been  forced  upon 
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him^  the  advice  of  his  friends,  and  I  heard  no  more  of  the  apology 
A  committee  was  appointed  of  seven  gentlemen,  of  whom  not  one 
was  my  political  friend,  but  who  were  among  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  body.  I  received  no  summons  or  notification  froix 
the  committee  from  its  first  organization  to  its  final  dissolution,  biit 
Mr.  Kremer  was  called  upon  by  it  to  bring  forward  his  proofs.  Fcr 
one  moment  be  pleased  to  stop  here  and  contemplate  his  posfurc\ 
his  relation  to  the  house  and  to  me,  and  the  high  obligations  under 
which  he  had  voluntarily  placed  himself.  He  was  a  member  of 
one  of  the  most  august  assemblies  upon  earth,  of  which  he  was 
bound  to  defend  the  purity  or  expose  the  corruption  by  every 
consideration  which  ought  to  influence  a  patriot  bosom.  A  most 
responsible  and  highly  important  constitutional  duty  was  to  be 
performed  by  that  assembly.  He  had  chosen,  in  an  anonymous 
letter,  to  bring  against  its  presidingofficer  charges,  in  respect  to  that 
duty,  of  the  most  flagitious  character.  These  charges  comprehend 
delegations  from  several  highly  respectable  states.  If  true,  that 
presiding  officer  merited  not  merely  to  be  dragged  from  the  chair, 
but  to  be  expelled  the  house.  He  challenges  an  investigation  into 
his  conduct,  and  Mr.  Kremer  boldly  accepts  the  challenge,  and 
promises  to  sustain  his  accusation.  The  committee  appointed  by 
the  house  itself,  with  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  calls 
upon  Mr.  Kremer  to  execute  his  pledge  publicly  given,  in  his 
proper  place,  and  also  previously  given  in  the  public  prints.  Here 
is  the  theatre  of  the  alleged  arrangements ;  this  the  vicinage  in  which 
the  trial  ought  to  take  place.  Every  thing  was  here  fresh  in  the 
recollection  of  the  witnesses,  if  there  were  any.  Here  all  the  proofs 
were  concentrated.  Mr.  Kremer  was  stimulated  by  every  motive 
which  could  impel  to  action  ;  by  his  consistency  of  character;  by 
duty  to  his  constituents,  to  his  country;  by  that  of  redeeming  his 
solemn  pledge ;  by  his  anxious  wish  for  the  success  of  his  favorite, 
whose  interests  could  not  fail  to  be  advanced  by  supporting  his 
atrocious  charges.  But  Mr.  Kremer  had  now  the  benefit  of  the 
advice  of  his  friends.  He  had  no  proofs,  for  the  plainest  of  al) 
reasons,  because  there  was  no  truth  in  his  charges.  They  saw 
that  to  attempt  to  establish  them  and  to  fail,  as  he  must  fail  in  the 
attempt,  might  lead  lo  an  exposure  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  he 
was  the  organ.  They  advised,  therefore,  that  he  should  malce  a 
retreat,  and  their  adroitness  suggested,  that  in  an  objection  to  thp.i 
jurisdiction  of  the  house,  which  had  been  admitted,  and  in  tli;' 
popular  topics  of  ihe  freedom  of  the  press,  his  duty  to  his  conslit- 
uents,  and  the  inequality  in  the  condition  of  the  speaker  of  tlie 
house,  and  a  member  on  the  floor,  plausible  means  m.ight  be  found 
to  deceii^e  the  ignorant  and  conceal  his  disgrace.  A  labored  com- 
munication was  accordingly  prepared  by  them,  in  Mr.  Kremer g 
name,  and  transmitted  to  the  committee,  founded  upon  these  sug- 
gestions.    Thus  the  valiant   champion,  who    had    boldly  stepped 
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forward,  and  promised,  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  to  '  cry 
aloud  and  spare  not,'  forgot  ail  his  gratuitous  gallantry  and  boasted 
patriotism,  and  sank  at  once  into  profound  silence. 

With  these  remarks,  I  will  for  the  present  leave  him,  and  proceed 
to  assign  the  reasons  to  you,  to  whom  alone  I  admit  myself  to  be 
officially  responsible,  for  the  vote  which  I  gave  on  the  presidential 
(.'lection.  The  first  inquiry  which  it  behooved  me  to  make  was,  as 
to  the  influence  which  ought  to  be  exerted  on  my  judgment,  by 
lh(!  relative  slate  of  the  electoral  votes  which  the  three  returned 
candidates  brought  into  the  house  from  the  colleges.  General 
Jackson  obtained  ninety-nine,  Mr.  Adams  eighty-lour,  and  Mr. 
Crawford  forty-one.  Ought  the  fact  of  a  plurality  being  given  to 
one  of  the  candidates  to  have  any,  and  what,  weight?  If  the 
constitution  had  intended  that  it  should  have  been  decisive,  the 
constitution  would  have  made  it  decisive,  and  interdicted  the 
exercise  of  any  discretion,  on  the  part  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives. The  constitution  has  not  so  ordained,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
it  has  provided,  that  '  from  the  persons  having  the  highest  numbers, 
not  exceeding  ihree,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the 
house  of  representatives  shall  choose,  immediately,  by  ballot,  a 
president.'  Thus  a  discretion  is  necessarily  invested  in  the  house; 
for  choice  implies  examination,  comparison,  judgment.  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  three  persons  was  the  highest 
returned,  not  being,  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  conclusive 
upon  ihe  judgment  of  the  house,  it  still  remains  to  determine  what 
is  the  true  degree  of  weight  belonging  to  it?  It  has  been  contended 
that  it  should  operate,  if  not  as  an  instruction,  at  least  in  the  nature 
of  one,  and  that  in  this  form  it  should  control  the  judgment  of  the 
house.  Bui  this  is  the  same  argument  of  conclusiveness  which 
the  constitution  does  not  enjoin,  thrown  into  a  different  but  more 
imposing  shape.  Let  me  analyze  it.  There  are  certain  states,  the 
aggregate  of  whose  electoral  votes  conferred  upon  the  highest 
returned  candidate,  indicate  their  wish  that  he  should  be  the  presi- 
dent. Their  votes  amount  in  number  to  ninety-nine,  out  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty-one  electoral  votes  of  the  whole  union.  These 
ninety-nine  do  not,  and  cannot,  of  themselves,  make  the  president. 
If  the  fact  of  particular  states  giving  ninety-nine  votes,  can,  accord- 
ing to  any  received  notions  of  the  doctrine  of  instruction,  be 
regarded  in  that  light,  to  whom  are  those  instructions  to  be  consid- 
ered addressed?  According  to  that  doctrine,  the  people  who 
appoint,  have  the  right  to  direct,  by  their  instruction,  in  certain 
cases,  the  course  of  the  representative  whom  they  appoint.  The 
etatss,  therefore,  who  gave  those  ninety-nine  votes,  may  in  some 
sense  be  understood  thereby  to  have  instructed  their  representatives 
in  th(;  house  to  vote  for  the  person  on  whom  they  were  bestowed, 
in  the  choice  of  a  president.  But  most  clearly  the  representatives 
coming  from  other  states,  which  gave  no  part  of  those  ninety-nine 
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votes,  cannot  be  considered  as  having  been  under  any  obligation 
to  surrender  their  judgments  to  those  of  the  states  which  gave  the 
ninety-nine  votes.  To  contend  that  they  are  under  such  an 
obligation,  would  be  to  maintain  that  the  people  of  one  state  have 
a  right  to  instruct  the  representatives  from  another  state.  It  would 
be  to  maintain  a  still  more  absurd  proposition  ;  that  in  a  case 
where  the  representatives  from  a  state  did  not  hold  themselves 
instructed  and  bound  by  the  will  of  that  state,  as  indicated  in  its 
electoral  college,  the  representatives  from  another  stale  were,  never- 
theless, instructed  and  bound  by  that  alien  will.  Thus  the  entire 
vote  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  large  majority  of  that  of  Maryland, 
in  their  respective  electoral  colleges,  were  given  to  one  of  the  three 
returned  candidates,  for  whom  the  delegation  from  neither  of  those 
states  voted.  And  yet  the  argument  combated  requires  that  the 
delegation  from  Kentucky,  who  do  not  represent  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  nor  Maryland,  should  be  instructed  by,  and  give 
an  effect  to,  the  indicated  will  of  the  people  of  those  two  states, 
when  their  own  delegation  paid  no  attention  to  it.  Doubtless, 
'.hose  delegations  felt  themselves  authorized  to  loolv  into  the  actual 
composition  of,  and  all  other  circumstances  connected  with,  the 
majorities  which  gave  the  electoral  votes,  in  their  respective  states; 
and  felt  themselves  justified,  from  a  view  of  the  whole  ground,  to 
act  upon  their  responsibility,  and  according  to  their  best  judgments, 
disregarding  the  electoral  votes  in  their  states.  And  are  represen- 
tatives from  a  different  state  not  only  bound  by  the  will  of  the 
people  of  a  different  commonwealth,  but  forbidden  to  examine 
into  the  manner  by  which  the  expression  of  that  will  was  brought 
about — an  examination  which  the  immediate  representatives  them- 
selves, feel  it  their  duty  to  make? 

Is  the  fact,  then,  of  a  plurality  to  have  no  weight?  Far  from  it. 
Here  are  twenty-four  communities  united  under  a  common  govern- 
ment. The  expression  of  the  will  of  any  one  of  them  is  entitled 
to  the  most  respectful  attention.  It  ought  to  be  patiently  heard  and 
kindly  regarded  by  the  others ;  but  it  cannot  be  admitted  to  be 
conclusive  upon  them.  The  expression  of  the  will  of  ninety-nine 
out  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  electors,  is  entitled  to  very 
great  attention,  but  that  will  cannot  be  considered  as  entitled  to 
control  the  will  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  electors  \\'ho 
have  manifested  a  different  will.  To  give  it  such  controlling 
influ(Mice,  would  be  a  subversion  of  the  fundamental  maxim  of  tiie 
republic  —  that  the  majority  should  govern.  The  will  of  the 
ninety-nine  can  neither  be  allowed  rightfully  to  control  the  remain- 
ing one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  nor  any  one  of  the  one  hundred 
and  sixty-two  electoral  votes.  It  may  be  an  argument,  a  persuasion, 
addressed  to  all  and  to  each  of  them,  but  it  is  binding  and  obliga- 
tory upon  none.  It  follows,  then,  that  the  fact  of  a  plurality  was 
only  one  among  the  various   considerations  which  the   house  was 
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called  upon  to  weigh,  iu  making  up  its  judgment.  And  the  weight 
of  the  consideration  ought  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  extent  of 
the  plurality.  As  between  general  Jackson  and  i\ir.  Adams,  the 
vote  standing  in  the  proportions  of  ninety-nine  to  eighty-four,  it 
was  entitled  to  less  weight;  as  between  the  general  and  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, it  was  entitled  to  more,  the  vole  being  as  ninety-nine  to  forty- 
one.  The  concession  may  even  be  made  that,  upon  the  supposition 
of  an  equality  of  pretensions  between  competing  candidates,  the 
preponderance  ought  to  be  given  to  the  fact  of  a  plurality. 

With  these  views  of  the  relative  state  of  the  voie  with  which 
the  three  returned  candidates  entered  the  house,  I  proceeded  to 
examine  the  other  considerations  which  belonged  to  the  question. 
For  Mr.  Cravvi'ord,  who  barely  entered  the  house,  with  only  four 
votes  more  than  one  candidate  not  returned,  and  upon  whose  case, 
therefore,  the  argument  derived  from  the  fact  of  plurality  operated 
with  strong,  though  not  decisive  force,  I  have  ever  felt  much 
personal  regard.  But  I  was  called  upon  to  perform  a  solemn 
public  duty,  in  which  my  private  feelings,  whether  of  affection  or 
aversion,  were  not  to  be  indulged,  but  the  good  of  my  country 
only  consulted.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  precarious  state  of  that 
gentleman's  health,  although  I  participated  with  his  best  friends  in 
all  their  regrets  and  sympathies  on  account  of  it,  was  conclusive 
against  him,  to  say  nothing  of  other  considerations  of  a  public 
nature,  which  would  have  deserved  examination  if,  happily,  in  that 
respect  he  had  been  differently  circumstanced.  He  had  been  ill 
near  eighteen  months ;  and,  although  I  am  aware  that  his  actual 
condition  was  a  fact  depending  upon  evidence,  and  that  the 
evidence  in  regard  to  it,  which  had  been  presented  to  the  public, 
was  not  perfectly  harmonious,  I  judged  for  myself  upon  what  I 
saw  and  heard.  He  may,  and  I  ardently  hope  will,  recover ;  but  I 
did  not  think  it  became  me  to  assist  in  committing  the  executi\p 
administration  of  this  great  repulolic,  on  the  doubtful  contingency 
of  the  restoration  to  health  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  so  long 
and  so  seriously  afflicted.  Moreover,  if,  under  all  the  circumstan- 
ces of  his  situation,  his  election  had  been  desirable,  I  did  not  think 
it  practicable.  I  believed,  and  yet  believe,  that,  if  the  votes  of  the 
western  states,  given  to  Mr.  Adams,  had  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
Crawford,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  protract  in  the  house  the 
decision  of  the  contest,  to  the  great  agitation  and  distraction  of  the 
country,  and  possibly  to  defeat  an  election  altogether;  the  very 
worst  result,  I  thought,  that  could  happen.  It  appeared  to  me, 
then,  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  must  arrive  at  the  only  practical  issue 
of  the  contest  before  us,  and  that  was  between  Mr.  Adams  and 
general  Jackson,  and  I  thought  that  the  earlier  we  got  there,  the 
better  for  the  country,  and  for  the  house. 

In  considermg  this  only  alternative,  I  was  not  unaware  of  yowr 
strong  desire  to  have  a  western   president ;  but  I  thought  that  I 
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knew  enough  of  your  palriotism  and  magnanimity,  displayed  on 
so  many  occasions,  to  believe  that  you  could  rise  above  the  mere 
gratification  of  sectional  pride,  it'  the  common  good  o!  the  whole 
required  you  to  make  the  sacrifice  of  local  partiality.  I  solemnly 
believed  it  did,  and  this  brings  me  to  the  most  important  consider- 
ation which  belonged  to  the  whole  subject — that  arising  out  of  the 
respt>ctive  fitness  of  the  only  two  real  competitors,  as  it  appeared 
to  my  best  judgment.  In  speaking  of  general  Jackson,  I  am  aware 
of  the  delicacy  and  respect  which  are  justly  due  to  that  distinguished 
Citizen.  It  is  far  from  ii-y  purpose  to  attempt  to  disparage  him.  I 
could  not  do  it  if  I  were  capable  of  making  the  attempt;  but  I 
sliall  nevertheless  speak  of  him,  as  becomes  me,  with  truth.  I  did 
not  believe  him  so  competent  to  discharge  the  various,  intricate, 
and  complex  duties  of  ihe  office  of  chief  magistrate,  as  his  com- 
petitor. He  has  displayed  great  skill  and  bravery,  as  a  military 
commander,  and  his  own  renown  will  endure  as  long  as  the  means 
exist  of  preserving  a  recollection  of  human  transactions.  But  to 
be  qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  the  incumbent  must  have  more  than  mere  military  attain- 
ments—  he  must  be  a  statesman.  An  individual  may  be  a 
gallant  and  successful  general,  an  eminent  lawyer,  an  eloquent 
divine,  a  learned  physician,  or  an  accomplished  artist;  and  doubt- 
less the  union  of  all  these  characters  in  the  person  of  a  chief 
magistrate  would  be  desirable,  but  no  one  of  them,  nor  all  com- 
bined, will  qualify  him  to  be  president,  unless  he  superadds  that 
indispensable  requisite  of  being  a  statesman.  Far  from  meaning 
to  say  that  it  is  an  objection  to  the  elevation  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  any  person,  that  he  is  a  military  coirmiander,  if  he  unites  the 
other  qualifications,  I  only  intend  to  say  that,  whatever  may  be  the 
success  or  splendor  of  his  military  achievements,  if  his  qualifica- 
tions be  only  military,  that  is  an  objection,  and  I  think  a  decisive 
objection,  to  his  election.  If  general  Jackson  has  exhibited,  either 
in  the  councils  of  the  union,  or  in  those  of  his  own  state,  or  in 
those  of  any  other  state  or  territory,  the  qualities  of  a  statesman,  the 
evidence  of  the  fact  has  escaped  my  observation.  It  would  be  as 
painful  as  it  is  unnecessary,  to  recapitulate  some  of  the  incidents, 
which  must  be  fresh  in  your  recollection,  of  his  public  life.  But  1 
w^as  gn^atly  deceived  in  my  judgment  if  they  proved  him  to  be 
endowed  with  that  prudence,  temper,  and  discretion,  which  are 
necessary  for  civil  administration.  It  was  in  vain  to  remind  me 
of  the  illustrious  example  of  Washington.  There  w^as  in  thai 
extraordinary  person,  united,  a  serenity  of  mind,  a  cool  and 
collected  wisdom,  a  cautious  and  deliberate  judgment,  a  perfect 
command  of  the  passions,  and,  throughout  his  whole  life,  a  famil- 
iarity and  acquaintance  with  business,  and  civil  transactions,  which 
rarely  characterize  any  human  being.  No  man  was  ever  more 
deeply  penetrated  than  he  was,  with  profound  respect  for  the  safe 
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and  necejssary  principle  of  the  entire  subordination  of  the  military 
to  the  civil  authority.  I  hope  I  do  no  injustice  to  general  Jackson 
when  I  say,  that  I  coald  not  recognise,  in  his  public  conduct,  those 
attainments,  for  both  civil  government  and  niilitary  command, 
which  contemporaries  and  posterity  have  alike  unanimously 
concurred  in  awarding  as  yet  only  to  the  father  of  his  country.  1 
was  sensible  of  the  gratitude  which  the  people  of  this  country 
justly  feel  towards  general  Jackson,  for  his  brilliant  military 
services.  But  the  impulses  of  public  gratitude  should  be  controlled, 
as  it  appeared  to  me,  by  reason  and  discretion,  and  I  was  not 
prepared  blindly  to  surrender  myself  to  the  hazardous  indulgence 
of  a  feeling,  however  amiable  and  excellent  that  feeling  may  be, 
when  properly  directed.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  wise  or 
prudent,  if,  as  I  solemnly  believe,  general,  Jackson's  competency 
for  the  office  was  highly  questionable,  that  he  should  be  placed  in 
a  situation  where  neither  his  fame  nor  the  public  inteiests  would 
be  advanced.  General  Jackson  himself  would  be  the  last  man  to 
recommend  or  vote  for  any  one  for  a  place  for  which  he  thought 
him  unfit.  I  felt  myself  sustained  by  his  own  reasoning,  in  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Monroe,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  qualifications  of 
our  venerable  Shelby  for  the  department  of  war,  he  remarked :  '  I 
am  compelled  to  say  to  you,  that  the  acquirements  of  this  worthy 
man  are  not  competent  to  the  discharge  of  the  multiplied  duties 
of  this  department.  I  therefore  hope  he  may  not  accept  the 
appointment.  I  am  fearful,  if  he  does,  he  will  not  add  much 
splendor  to  his  present  well-earned  standing  as  a  public  character.' 
Such  was  my  opinion  of  general  Jackson,  in  reference  to  the 
presidency.  His  conviction  of  governor  Shelby's  unfitness,  by  the 
habits  of  his  lii'^e,  for  the  appointment  of  secretary  of  war,  were 
not  more  honest  nor  stronger  than  mine  were  of  his  own  want  of 
experience,  and  the  necessary  civil  qualifications  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  a  president  of  the  United  States.  In  his  elevation  to  this 
office,  too,  I  thought  I  perceived  the  establishment  of  a  fearful 
precedent;  and  I  am  mistaken  in  all  the  warnings  of  instructive 
history,  if  I  erred  in  my  judgment.  Undoubtedly  there  are  othei 
and  many  dangers  to  public  liberty,  besides  that  which  ))roceeds 
from  military  idolatry ;  but  I  have  yet  to  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  it,  if  there  be  one  more  perilous,  or  more  frequent. 

Whether  Mr.  Adams  would  or  would  not  have  been  my  choice 
of  a  president,  if  I  had  been  left  freely  to  select  from  the  whole 
mass  of  American  citizens,  was  not  the  question  submitted  to  my 
decision.  I  had  no  such  liberty;  but  I  was  circumscribed,  in  the 
selection  I  had  to  make,  to  one  of  the  three  gentlemen  whom  the 
people  themselves  had  thought  proper  to  present  to  the  house  of 
representatives.  Whatever  objections  might  be  supposed  to  exist 
against  him,  still  greater  appeared  to  me  to  apply  to  his  competitor. 
Of  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  but  truth  and  justice  to  say,  that  he  is  highlj 
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gifted,  profoundly  learned,  and  long  and  greatly  experienced  in 
public  affairs,  at  home  and  abroad.  Intimately  conversant  with 
the  rise  and  progress  of  every  negotiation  with  foreign  powers, 
pending  or  concluded;  personally  acquainted  with  the  capacity 
and  attainments  of  most  of  the  public  men  of  this  country,  whom 
it  might  be  proper  to  employ  in  the  public  service;  extensively 
possessed  of  much  of  that  valuable  kind  of  information  which  is 
to  be  acquired  neither  from  books  nor  tradition,  but  which  is  the 
fruit  of  largely  participating  in  public  affairs ;  discreet  and  saga- 
cious ;  he  would  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  office  with  great 
advantages.  I  saw  in  his  election  the  establishment  of  no  danger- 
ous example.  I  saw  in  it,  on  the  contrary,  only  conformity  to  the 
safe  precedents  which  had  been  established  in  the  instances  of  Mr. 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  Mr.  Monroe,  who  had  respectively 
filled  the  same  office  from  which  he  was  to  be  translated. 

A  collateral  consideration  of  much  weight,  ^vas  derived  from  the 
wishes  of  the  Ohio  delegation.  A  majority  of  it,  during  the 
progress  of  the  session,  made  up  their  opinions  to  support  Mr. 
Adams,  and  they  were  cc:nmunicated  to  me.  They  said,  '  Ohio 
supported  the  candidate  who  was  the  choice  of  Kentucky.  We 
failed  in  our  common  exeiii<  us  to  s  x-ure  his  election.  Now, 
among  those  returned,  we  ha.c  a  decided  preference,  and  we  think 
you  ought  to  make  some  sacrifice  to  gratify  us.'  Was  not  much 
due  to  our  neighbor  and  friend  ? 

I  considered,  with  the  greatest  respect,  the  resolution  of  the 
general  assembly  of  Kentucky,  requesting  the  delegation  to  vote 
for  general  Jackson.  That  resolution,  it  is  true,  placed  us  in  a 
peculiar  situation.  Whilst  every  other  delegation,  from  every  other 
state  in  the  union,  was  left  by  its  legislature  entirely  free  to  examine 
the  pretensions  of  all  the  candidates,  and  to  form  its  unbiased 
judgment,  the  general  assembly  of  Kentucky  thought  proper  to 
interpose,  and  request  the  delegation  to  give  its  vote  to  one  of  the 
candidates,  whom  they  were  pleased  to  clesignate.  I  felt  a  sincere 
desire  to  comply  with  a  request  emanating  from  a  source  so 
respectable,  if  I  could  have  done  so  consistently  with  those  para- 
mount duties  which  I  owed  to  you  and  to  the  country.  But,  after 
full  and  anxious  consideration,  I  found  it  incompatible  wnth  my 
best  judgment  of  those  duties,  to  conftn'm  to  the  request  of  the 
general  assembly.  The  resolution  asserts,  that  it  was  the  wish  of 
the  people  of  Kentucky,  that  their  delegation  should  vote  for  the 
general.  It  did  not  inform  me  by  what  means  that  body  had 
arrived  at  a  knowledge  of  the  wish  of  the  people.  I  knew  that 
its  members  had  repaired  to  Frankfort  before  I  departed  from  iiome 
to  come  to  Washington.  I  knew  that  their  attention  was  fixed  on 
important  local  concerns,  well  entitled,  by  their  magnitude,  exclu- 
sively to  engross  it.  No  election,  no  general  expression  of  the 
popular  sentiment,  had  occurred  since  that  in  November,  when 
VOL.  I.  70 
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electors  were  chosen,  and  at  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  had  decided  against  general  Jackson.  I  could  not  see 
how  such  an  expression  against  him,  could  be  interpreted  into  thai 
of  a  desire  for  his  election.  If,  as  is  true,  the  candidate  whom 
they  preferred  was  not  returned  to  the  house,  it  is  equally  true  that 
the  sf,ate  of  the  contest,  as  it  presen'ed  itself  here  to  me,  had  never 
been  considered,  discussed,  and  decided  by  the  people  of  Kentucky, 
in  their  collective  capacity.  What  would  have  been  their  decision 
on  this  neiu  state  of  the  question,  I  might  have  undertaken  to 
conjecture,  but  the  certainty  of  any  conclusion  of  fact,  as  to  their 
opinion,  at  which  I  could  arrive,  was  by  no  means  equal  1o  that 
certainty  of  conviction  of  my  duty  to  which  I  was  carried  by  the 
exertion  of  my  best  and  most  deliberate  reflections.  The  letters 
from  home,  which  some  of  the  delegation  received,  expressed  the 
most  opposite  opinions,  and  there  were  not  wanting  instances  of 
letters  from  some  of  the  very  members  who  had  voted  for  that 
resolution,  advising  a  diiferent  course.  T  received  from  a  highly 
respectable  portion  of  my  constituents  a  paper,  instructing  me  as 
follows : 

'  We,  the  undersigned  voters  in  the  congressional  district,  having  vievi'ed  the 
instruction  or  request  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky,  on  the  subject  of  choosing  a 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  with  regret,  and  the  said  request  or 
instruction  to  our  representative  in  congress  from  this  district  being  without  our 
knowledge  or  consent,  we,  for  many  reasons  known  to  ourselves,  connected  with  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  hereby  instruct  our  representative  in  congress  to  vote  on  this 
occasion  agreeably  to  his  own  judgment,  and  the  best  lights  he  may  have  on  the 
subject,  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  Kentucky.' 

This  instruction  came  both  unexpectedly  and  unsolicited  by  me, 
and  it  was  accompanied  by  letters  assuring  me  that  it  expressed  the 
opinion  of  a  majority  of  my  constituents.  I  could  not,  therefore., 
regard  the  resolution  as  conclusive  evidence  of  your  wishes. 

Viewed  as  a  mere  request,  as  it  purported  to  be,  the  general 
assembly  doubtless  had  the  power  to  make  it.  But,  then,  with 
deference,  I  think  it  was  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  whether 
the  dignity  of  the  general  assembly  ought  not  to  have  induced  it 
to  forbear  addressing  itself,  not  to  another  legislative  body,  but  to 
a  small  part  of  it,  and  requesting  the  members  who  composed  that 
part,  in  a  case  which  the  constitution  had  confided  to  them,  to  vote 
according  to  the  wishes  of  the  general  assembly,  whether  those 
wishes  did  or  did  not  conform  to  their  sense  of  duty.  I  could  not 
regard  the  resolution  as  an  instruction;  for,  from  the  origin  of  our 
state,  its  legislature  has  never  assumed  or  exercised  the  right  to 
instruct  the  representatives  in  congress.  I  did  not  recognise  the 
right,  therefore,  of  the  legislature,  to  instruct  me.  I  recognised  that 
right  only  when  exerted  by  you.  That  the  portion  of  the  public 
servants  who  made  up  the  general  assembly,  have  no  right  to 
instruct  that  portion  of  them  who  constituted  the  Kentucky  delega- 
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tion  in  the  house  of  representatives,  is  a  proposition  too  clear  to  be 
argued.  The  members  of  the  general  assembly  would  have  beei^ 
the  first  to  behold  as  a  presumptuous  interposition,  any  instruction, 
if  the  Kentucky  delegation  could  have  committed  the  absurdity  lo 
issue,  from  this  place,  any  instruction  to  them  to  vote  in  a  particular 
manner  on  any  of  the  interesting  subjects  which  lately  engaged 
their  attention  at  Frankfort.  And  although  nothing  is  further  from 
my  intention  than  io  impute  either  absurdity  or  presumption  lo 
the  general  assembly,  in  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  referred 
to,  I  must  say,  that  the  difference  between  an  instruction  emanating 
from  them  to  the  delegation,  and  from  the  delegation  to  them,  is 
not  in  principle,  but  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  degree  of  superior 
importance  which  belongs  to  the  general  assembly. 

Entertaining  these  views  of  the  election  on  which  it  was  made 
my  duty  to  vote,  I  felt  myself  bound,  in  the  exercise  of  my  best 
judgment,  to  prefer  Mr.  Adams;  and  I  accordingly  voted  for  him. 
I  should  have  been  highly  gratified  if  it  had  not  been  my  duty  to 
vote  on  the  occasion ;  but  that  was  not  my  situation,  and  J.  did  not 
choose  to  shrink  from  any  responsibility  which  appertained  to  your 
representative.  Shortly  after  the  election,  it  was  rumored  that  JNlr. 
Kremer  was  preparing  a  publication,  and  the  preparations  for  it 
which  were  making  excited  much  expectation.  Accordingly,  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  the  address,  under  his  name,  to  the 
'  electors  of  the  ninth  congressional  district  of  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania,' made  its  appearance  in  the  Washington  City  Gazette.  No 
member  of  the  house,  I  am  persuaded,  believed  that  Mr.  Kremer 
ever  wrote  one  paragraph  of  that  address,  or  of  the  plea,  which 
was  presented  to  the  committee,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  house. 
Those  who  counselled  him,  and  composed  both  papers,  and  their 
purposes,  were  just  as  well  known  as  the  author  of  any  report  from 
a  committee  to  the  house.  The  first  observation  which  is  called 
for  by  the  address  is  the  jjlace  of  its  publication.  That  place  was 
in  this  city,  remote  from  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania,  near  which 
Ml'.  Kremer's  district  is  situated,  and  in  a  paper  having  but  a  vefy 
limited,  if  any  circulation  in  it.  The  time  is  also  remarkable. 
The  fact  that  the  president  intended  to  nominate  me  to  the  senate 
for  the  office  which  T  now  hold,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was 
then  well  known,  and  the  publication  of  the  address  was,  no  doubt, 
made  less  with  an  intention  to  communicate  information  to  the 
electors  of  the  ninth  congressional  district  of  Pennsylvania,  than  to 
affect  the  decision  of  the  senate  on  the  intended  nomination.  Of 
the  character  and  contents  of  that  address  of  Messrs.  George 
Kremer  &  Co.,  made  up,  as  it  is,  of  assertion  without  proof,  of 
inferences  without  premises,  and  of  careless,  jocose,  and  quizzing 
conversations  of  some  of  my  friends,  to  which  I  was  no  pai'ty,  and 
of  which  I  had  never  heard,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  say  much.  It 
carried  its  own  refutation,  and  the  parties  concerned  saw  its  abortive 
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nature  the  next  day,  in  the  indignant  countenance  of  everj 
unprejudiced  and  honorable  member.  In  his  card,  ]Mr.  Kremer 
nad  been  made  to  say,  that  he  held  himself  ready  'to  prove,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  unprejudiced  minds,  enough  to  satisfy  them  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  statements  which  are  contained  in  that  letter,  to  the 
extent  that  they  concerned  the  covrse  of  conduct  of  H.  Clay^  The 
object  for  excluding  my  friends  from  this  pledge  has  been  noticed. 
But  now  the  election  was  decided,  and  there  iio  longer  existed  a 
motive  for  discrimination  between  them  and  me.  Hence  the  only 
statements  that  are  made,  in  the  address,  having  the  semblance  of 
proof,  relate  rather  to  them  than  to  me ;  and  the  design  was,  by 
establishing  something  like  facts  upon  them,  to  make  those  facts 
react  upon  me. 

Of  the  few  topics  of  the  address  upon  which  I  shall  remark,  the 
first  is,  the  accusation  brought  forward  against  me,  of  violating 
instructions.  If  the  accusation  were  true,  who  was  the  party 
offended,  and  to  whom  I  was  amenable  ?  If  I  violated  any  instruc- 
tions, they  must  have  been  yours,  since  you  only  had  the  right  to 
give  them,  and  to  you  alone  was  I  responsible.  Without  allowing 
hardly  lime  for  you  to  hear  of  my  vote,  without  waiting  to  know 
what  your  judgment  was  of  my  conduct,  George  Kremer  &  Co. 
chose  to  arraign  me  before  the  American  public  as  the  violater  of 
instructions  which  I  was  bound  to  obey.  If,  instead  of  being,  as 
you  are,  and  1  hope  always  will  be,  vigilant  observers  of  the 
conduct  of  your  public  agents,  jealous  of  your  rights,  and  compe- 
tent to  protect  and  defend  them,  you  had  been  ignorant  and  culpably 
confiding,  the  gratuitous  interposition,  as  your  advocate,  of  the 
honorable  George  Kremer,  of  the  ninth  congressional  district  in 
Pennsylvania,  would  have  merited  your  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments. Even  upon  that  supposition,  his  arraignment  of  me  would 
have  required  for  its  support  one  small  circumstance,  which  happens 
not  to  exist,  and  that  is,  the  fact  of  your  having  actually  instructed 
me  to  vote  according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  Mr.  Adams  constitute  the  next 
theme  of  the  address,  which  I  shall  notice.  I  am  described  as 
having  assumed  '  a  position  of  peculiar  and  decided  hostility  to  the 
election  of  Mr.  Adams,'  and  expressions  towards  him  are  attributed 
to  me,  which  I  never  used.  I  am  also  made  responsible  for 
'  pamphlets  and  essays  of  great  ability,'  published  by  my  friends  in 
Kentucky  in  the  course  of  the  canvass.  The  injustice  of  the 
principle  of  holding  me  thus  answerable,  may  be  tested  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  case  of  general  Jackson,  in  reference  to  publications 
issued,  for  example,  from  the  Columbia  Observer.  That  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  when  the  contest  was 
before  the  people,  is  most  certain.  Neither  was  I  in  favor  of  that 
of  Mr.  Crawford  or  general  Jackson.  That  I  ever  did  any  thing 
against  Mr.  Adams,  or  either  of  the  other  gentlemen,  inconsistent 
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with  a  fair  and  honorable  competition,  I  utterly  deny.  My  rela- 
tions to  Mr.  Adams  have  been  the  subject  of  much  misconception, 
if  not  misrepresentation.  I  have  been  stated  to  be  under  a  public 
pledge  to  expose  some  nefarious  conduct  of  that  gentleman,  during 
the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  which  would  prove  him  to  be  entirely 
unworthy  of  public  confidence  ;  and  that,  with  the  knowledge  of 
his  perfidy,  I  nevertheless  voted  for  him.  If  these  imputations  are 
well  founded,  I  should,  indeed,  be  a  fit  object  of  public  censure; 
but  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  found  that  others,  inimical  both 
to  him  and  to  me,  have  substituted  their  own  interested  wishes  for 
my  public  promises,  I  trust  that  the  indignation,  which  they  would 
excite,  will  be  turned  from  me.  My  letter,  addressed  to  the  editors 
of  the  Intelligencer,  under  date  of  the  fifteenth  of  November,  1822, 
is  made  the  occasion  for  ascribing  to  me  the  promise  and  the 
l^ledge  to  make  those  treasonable  disclosures  on  Mr.  Adams.  Lei 
that  letter  speak  for  itself,  and  it  will.be  seen  how  little  justice  there 
is  for  such  an  assertion.  It  adverts  to  the  controversy  which  had 
arisen  between  Messrs.  Adams  and  Kussell,  and  then  proceeds  to 
state  that,  'in  the  course  of  several  .]:)ublications,  of  which  it  has 
been  the  occasion,  and  particularly  in  the  appendix  to  a  pamphlet, 
which  had  been  recently  published  by  the  honorable  John  Quincy 
Adams,  I  think  there  are  some  errors,  no  doubt  unintentional,  both 
as  to  matters  of  fact  and  matters  of  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  trans- 
actions at  Ghent,  relating  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
certain  liberties  claimed  by  the  United  States  in  the  fisheries,  and 
to  the  part  ivhich  I  bore  in  those  transactions.  These  important 
interests  are  now  well  secured.'  '  Kn  account,  therefore,  of  what 
occurred  in  the  negotiation  at  Ghent,  on  those  tivo  subjects,  is  not, 
perhaps,  necessary  to  the  present  or  future  security  of  any  of  the 
rights  of  the  nation,  and  is  only  interesting  as  appertaining  to  its 
past  history.  With  these  impressions,  and  being  extremely  un- 
willing to  present  myself,  at  any  time,  before  the  public,  I  had 
almost  resolved  to  remain  silent,  and  thus  expose  myself  to  the  in- 
ference of  an  acquiescence  in  the  correctness  of  all  the  statements 
made  by  both  my  colleagues ;  but  I  have,  on  more  reflection, 
thought  it  may  be  expected  of  me,  and  be  considered  as  a  duty  on 
my  part,  to  contribute  all  in  my  power  towards  a  full  and  faithful 
understanding  of  the  transactions  referred  to.  Under  this  convic- 
tion, I  will,  at  some  future  period,  more  pro])itious  than  the  present 
to  calm  and  dispassionate  consideration,  and  when  there  can  be  no 
misinterpretation  of  motives,  lay  before  the  public  a  narrative  of 
those  transactions,  as  I  understood  them.' 

From  even  a  careless  perusal  of  that  letter,  it  is  apparent,  that 
the  only  two  subjects  of  the  negotiations  at  Ghent,  to  which  it 
refers,  were  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  certain  fishing 
liberties  ;  that  the  errors  which  I  had  supposed  were  committed) 
applied  to  both  Mr.  Russell  and  Mr.  Adams,  though  more  particu- 
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larly  to  the  appendix  of  the  latter ;  that  they  were  unintentional , 
that  they  affected  myself  principally  ;  that  I  deemed  them  of  no 
public  importance,  as  connected  with  the  then,  or  future  security 
of  any  of  the  rights  of  the  nation,  but  only  interesting  to  its  past 
history ;  that  I  doubted  the  necessity  of  my  offering  to  the  public 
any  account  of  those  transactions  ;  and  that  the  narrative  which  I 
promised  was  to  be  presented  at  a  season  of  more  calm,  and  when 
there  could  be  no  misinterpretation  of  motives.  Although  Mr. 
Adams  believes  otherwise,  I  yet  think  there  are  some  unintentional 
errors  in  the  controversial  papers  between  him  and  Mr.  Russel) 
But  I  have  reserved  to  myself  an  exclusive  right  of  judging  when 
I  shall  execute  the  promise  which  I  have  made,  and  I  shall  be 
neither  quickened  nor  retarded  in  its  performance  by  the  friendly 
anxieties  of  any  of  my  opponents. 

If  injury  accrue  to  any  one  by  the  delay  in  publishing  the  narra- 
tive, the  public  will  not  suffer  by  it.  It  is  already  known  by  the 
publication  of  the  British  and  American  projets,  the  protocols,  and 
the  correspondence  between  the  respective  plenipotentiaries,  that 
the  British  government  made. at  Ghent  a  demand  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi,  by  an  article  in  their  projet  nearly  in  the  same 
words  as  those  which  were  employed  in  the  treaty  of  1783  ;  that  a 
majority  of  the  American  commissioners  was  in  favor  of  acceding 
to  that  demand,  upon  the  condition  that  the  British  government 
would  concede  to  us  the  same  fishing  liberties  within  their  juris- 
diction, as  were  secured  to  us  by  the  same  treaty  of  1783  ;  and 
that  both  demands  were  finally  abandoned.  The  fact  of  these 
mutual  propositions  was  communicated  by  me  to  the  American 
public  in  a  speech  which  I  delivered  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, on  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  January,  1816.  Mr.  Hopkinson 
had  arraigned  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  charged  upon 
the  war  and  the  administration  the  loss  of  the  fishing  liberties, 
within  the  British  jurisdiction,  which  we  enjoyed  prior  to  the  Avar. 
In  vindicating,  in  my  reply  to  him,  the  course  of  the  government, 
and  the  conditions  of  the  peace,  I  stated  : 

'  When  the  British  commissioners  demanded,  in  their  projet,  a  renewal  to  Great 
Britain  of  tlie  right  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  secured  by  the  treaty  of  1783, 
a  bare  majority  of  the  American  commissioners  offered  to  renew  it,  upon  the  cofidi- 
tion  that  the  liberties  in  question  were  renewed  to  us.  I  was  not  oneof  that  majority. 
I  will  not  trouble  the  committee  with  my  reasons  for  being  opposed  to  the  offer.  A 
majority  of  my  colleagues,  actuated,  I  believe,  by  the  best  motives,  made,  however, 
the  offer,  and  it  was  refused  by  the  British  commissioners.' 

And  what  I  thought  of  my  colleagues  of  the  majority,  a])pears 
from  the  same  extract.  The  spring  after  the  termination  of  the 
negotiations  at  Ghent,  I  went  to  London,  and  entered  upon  a  new 
and  highly  important  negotiation  with  two  of  them,  (Messrs. 
Adams  and  Gallatin,)  which  resulted,  on  the  ihird  day  of  July, 
1815,  in  the  commercial  convention,  which   has  been  since  made 
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tne  basis  of  most  of  our  commercial  aiTangements  with  foreign 
powers.  Now,  if  I  had  discovered  at  Ghent,  as  has  been  asserted, 
that  either  of  them  was  false  and  faithless  to  his  country,  would  1 
have  voluntarily  commenced  with  them  another  negotiation  ? 
Further:  there  never  has  been  a  period,  during  our  whole  acquaint- 
ance, that  Mr.  Adams  and  I  have  not  exchanged,  when  we  have 
met,  friendly  salutations,  and  the  courtesies  and  hospitalities  of 
social  intercourse. 

The  address  proceeds  to  characterize  the  support  which  I  gave 
to  Ml'.  Adams  as  uimatural.  The  authors  of  the  address  have  not 
stated  why  it  is  unnatural,  and  we  are  therefore  left  to  conjecture 
their  meaning.  Is  it  because  Mr.  Adams  is  from  New  England. 
and  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  west?  If  it  be  unnatural  in  the  western 
states  to  support  a  citizen  of  New  England,  it  must  be  equally 
unnatural  in  the  New  England  states  to  support  a  citizen  of  the 
west.  And,  on  the  same  principle,  the  New  England  states  ought 
to  be  rcsti-ained  from  concurring  in  the  election  of  a  citizen  of  the 
southern  states,  or  the  southern  states  from  cooperating  in  the 
election  of  a  citizen  of  New  England.  And,  consequently,  the 
support  which  the  last  three  presidents  have  derived  from.  New 
Eijgland,  and  that  which  the  vice-president  recently  received,  has 
been  most  unnaturally  given.  The  tendency  of  such  reasoning 
would  be  to  denationalize  us,  and  to  contract  every  part  of  the 
union  within  the  narrow,  selfish  limits  of  its  own  section.  It  would 
be  still  worse  ;  it  would  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  union  itself. 
For  if  it  be  unnatural  in  one  section  to  support  a  citizen  in  another, 
the  union  itself  must  be  unnatural ;  all  our  ties,  all  our  glories,  all 
that  is  animating  in  the  past,  all  that  is  bright  and  cheering  in  the 
future,  must  be  unnatural.  Happily,  such  is  the  admirable  texture 
of  our  union,  that  the  interests  of  all  its  parts  are  closely  inter- 
woven. If  there  are  strong  points  of  affinity  between  the  south 
and  the  west,  there  are  interests  of  not  less,  if  not  greater,  strength 
and  vigor,  binding  the  west,  and  the  north,  and  the  east. 

Before  I  close  this  address,  it  is  my  duty,  which  I  proceed  to 
perform  with  great  regret,  on  account  of  the  occasion  which  calls 
for  it,  to  invite  your  attention  to  a  letter,  addressed  by  general 
Jackson  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  February 
last.  The  names  of  both  the  general  and  myself  had  been  before 
the  American  public  for  its  highest  office.  We  had  both  been 
unsuccessful.  The  unfortunate  have  usually  some  sympathy  for 
each  other.  For  myself,  I  claim  no  merit  for  the  cheerful  acqui- 
escence which  I  have  given  in  a  result  by  which  I  was  excluded 
from  the  house.  I  have  believed  that  the  decision  by  the  consti- 
tuted authorities,  in  favor  of  others,  has  been  founded  upon  a 
conviction  of  the  superiority  of  their  pretensions.  It  has  been  my 
habit,  when  an  election  is  once  decided,  to  forget,  as  soon  as 
possible,  all  the  irritating  circumstances  which  attended  the  pre- 
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ceding  canvass.  If  one  be  successful,  he  should  be  content  with 
his  success.  If  he  have  lost  it,  railing  will  do  no  good.  I  never 
gave  general  Jackson  nor  his  friends  any  reason  to  believe  that  I 
would,  in  any  contingency,  support  him.  He  had,  as  I  thought, 
no  public  claim,  and,  I  Avill  now  add,  no  personal  claims,  if  these 
ought  to  be  ever  considered,  to  my  support.  No  one,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  been  disappointed  or  chagrined  that  I  did  not  vote 
for  mm,  no  more  than  I  was  neither  surprised  nor  disappointed 
that  he  did  not,  on  a  more  recent  occasion,  feel  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
vote  for  me.  After  commenting  upon  a  particular  phrase  used  in 
my  letter  to  judge  Brooke,  a  calm  reconsideration  of  which  will, 
I  think,  satisfy  any  person  that  it  was  not  employed  in  an  offensive 
sense,  if  indeed  it  have  an  offensive  sense,  the  general,  in  his  letter 
to  Mr.  Swartwout,  proceeds  to  remark :  '  No  one  beheld  me 
seeking,  through  art  or  management,  to  entice  any  representative 
in  congress  from  a  conscientious  responsibility  of  his  own,  or  the 
wishes  of  his  constituents.  No  midnight  taper  burnt  by  me;  no 
secret  conclaves  were  held,  nor  cabals  entered  into  to  persuade  any 
one  to  a  violation  of  pledges  given,  or  of  instructions  received 
By  me  no  plans  were  concerted  to  impair  the  pure  principles  ol 
our  republican  institutions,  nor  to  prostrate  that  fundamental 
maxim  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people's  will.  On 
the  contrary,  having  never  in  any  manner,  before  the  people  or 
congress,  interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  question,  my 
conscience  stands  void  of  offence,  and  will  go  quietly  with  me, 
regardless  of  the  insinuations  of  those  who,  through  management, 
may  seek  an  influence  not  sanctioned  by  integrity  and  merit.'  I  am 
not  aware  that  this  defence  of  himself  was  rendered  necessary  by 
any  charges  brought  forward  against  the  general.  Certainly  I 
never  made  any  such  charges  against  him.  I  will  not  suppose 
that,  in  the  passage  cited,  he  intended  to  impute  to  me  the  mis- 
conduct which  he  describes,  and  yet,  taking  the  whole  context  of 
his  letter  together,  and  coupling  it  with  Mr.  Kremer's  address,  it 
cannot  be  disguised  that  others  may  suppose  he  intended  to  refer 
to  me,  I  am  quite  sure  that,  if  he  did,  he  could  not  have  formed 
(hose  unfavorable  opinions  of  me  upon  any  personal  observation 
of  my  conduct  made  by  himself;  for  a  supposition  that  they  were 
founded  upon  his  own  knowledge,  would  imply  that  my  lodgings 
and  my  person  had  been  subjected  to  a  system  of  espionage 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  open,  manly,  and  honorable  conduct 
of  a  gallant  soldier.  If  he  designed  any  insinuations  against  me, 
I  must  believe  that  he  made  them  upon  the  information  of  others, 
of '"^hom  I  can  only  say  that  they  have  deceived  his  credulity,  and 
are  entirely  unworthy  of  all  credit.  I  entered  into  no  cabals;  I  held 
no  secret  conclaves ;  I  enticed  no  man  to  violate  pledges  given  or 
instructions  received.  The  members  from  Ohio,  and  from  the 
other  western  states,  with  whom  I  voted,  were  all  of  them  as  com- 
petent as  I  was  to  foi*m  an  opinion  on  the  pending  election.     The 
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Mc  Arthurs  and  the  Metcalfs,  and  the  other  gentlemen  from  the 
west,  (some  of  whom  have,  if  I  have  not,  bravely  'made  an 
eifort  to  repel  an  invading  foe,')  are  as  incapable  of  dishonor  as 
anv men  breathing;  as  disinterested,  as  unambitious, as  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  best  interests  of  their  country-  It  wns  quite  as  likely 
that  I  should  be  influenced  by  them,  as  that  I  could  control  their 
votes.  Our  object  was  not  to  impair,  but  to  preserve  from  all 
danger,  the  purity  of  our  republican  institutions.  And  how  I  pros- 
trated the  maxim  which  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  people's 
will,  I  am  entirely  at  a  loss  to  comprehend.  The  illusions  of  the 
general's  imagination  deceive  him.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  had  never  decided  the  election  in  his  favor.  If  the  people 
had  willed  his  election,  he  would  have  been  elected.  It  was 
because  they  had  not  unllcd  his  election,  nor  that  of  any  other 
candidate,  that  the  duty  of  making  a  choice  devolved  on  the  house 
of  representatives.     The  general  remarks  : 

'  Mr.  Clay  has  never  yet  risked  himself  for  his  country.  He  has  never  sacrificed 
his  repose,  nor  made  an  effort  to  repel  an  invading  foe  ;  of  course  his  conscience 
assured  him  it  was  altogether  wrong  in  any  other  man  to  lead  his  countrymen  to 
battle  and  victory.' 

The  logic  of  this  conclusion  is  not  very  striking.  General 
Jackson  fights  better  than  he  reasons.  When  have  I  failed  to 
concur  in  awarding  appropriate  honors  to  those  who,  on  the  sea  or 
on  the  land,  have  sustained  the  glory  of  our  arms,  if  I  could  not 
always  approve  of  the  acts  of  some  of  them  ?  It  is  true,  that  it 
has  been  my  misfortune  never  to  have  repelled  an  invading  foe, 
nor  to  have  led  my  countrymen  to  victory.  If  I  had,  I  should  have 
left  to  others  to  proclaim  and  appreciate  the  deed.  The  general's 
destiny  and  mine  have  led  us  in  different  directions.  In  the  civil 
employments  of  ray  country,  to  which  I  have  been  confined,  I 
regret  that  the  little  service  which  I  have  been  able  to  render  it  I'alls 
far  short  of  my  wishes.  But  why  this  denunciation  of  those  who 
have  not  repelled  an  invading  foe,  or  led  our  armies  to  victory  ? 
At  the  very  moment  when  he  is  inveighing  against  an  objection  to 
his  election  to  the  presidency,  founded  upon  the  exclusive  military 
natu^re  of  his  merits,  does  he  not  perceive  that  he  is  establishing  its 
validity  by  proscribing  every  man  who  has  not  successfully  fought 
the  public  enemy ;  and  that,  by  such  a  general  proscription,  and 
the  requirement  of  successful  military  service  as  the  only  condition 
of  civil  preferment,  the  inevitable  effect  would  be  the  ultimate 
vijstablishment  of  a  military  government? 

If  the  contents  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  were  such  aa 
justly  to  excite  surprise,  there  were  other  circumstances  not  calcu- 
lated to  diminish  it.  Of  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  that 
gentleman  is  one  of  the  last  to  whom  it  was  necessary  to  address 
any  vindication  of  general  .Tackson.  He  had  given  abundant 
VOL.  I.  71 
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evidence  of  his  entire  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  general.  He 
was  here  after  the  election,  and  was  one  of  a  commilteci  who 
invited  the  general  to  a  public  dinner,  proposed  to  be  given  to  him 
in  thi=  place.  My  letter  to  judge  Brooke  was  published  in  the 
papers  oi  this  city  on  the  twelfth  of  February.  The  genenil's  note, 
ileclining  the  invitation  of  Messrs.  Swartwout  and  others,  was 
published  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  National  Journal.  The  proba- 
bility, therefore,  is,  that  he  did  not  leave  this  city  until  after  he  had 
a  full  opportunity  to  receive,  in  a  personal  inlerview  with  ihe 
general,  any  verbal  observations  upon  it  which  he  might  have 
thought  proper  to  make.  The  letter  to  Mr.  Swartwout,  bears  date 
the  twenty-thii'd  of  February.  If  received  by  him  in  New  York, 
it  must  have  reached  him,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  mail,  on  ihe 
twenty-fifth  or  twenty-sixth.  Whether  intended  or  not  as  a '  private 
communication,'  and  not  for  the  '  public  eye,'  as  alleged  by  him, 
there  is  much  probability  in  believing  that  its  publication  in  New 
York,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  was  then  made,  like  Mr.  Kremers 
address,  with  the  view  to  its  arrival  in  this  city  in  time  to  afl'ect  my 
nomination  to  the  senate.  In  point  of  fact,  it  reached  here  the 
d::iy  before  the  senate  acted  on  that  nomination. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  sensible  that,  generally,  a  public  officer  had 
better  abstain  from  any  vindication  of  his  conduct,  and  leave  it  to 
the  candor  and  justice  of  his  countrymen,  under  all  its  attending 
circumstances.  Such  has  been  the  course  which  I  have  heretofore 
prescribed  to  myself.  This  is  the  first,  as  I  hope  it  may  be  the  last, 
occasion  of  my  thus  appearing  before  you.  The  separation  which 
has  just  taken  place  between  us,  and  the  venom,  if  not  the  vigor 
"of  the  late  onsets  upon  my  public  conduct,  will,  I  hope,  be  allowed 
in  this  instance  to  form  an  adequate  apology.  It  has  been 
upwards  of  twenty  years  since  I  first  entered  the  public  service. 
Nearly  three  fourths  of  that  time,  with  some  intermissions,  I  have 
represented  the  same  district  in  congress,  with  but  little  variation 
in  its  form.  During  that  long  period,  you  have  beheld  our  country 
passing  through  scenes  of  peace  and  war,  of  prosperity  and 
adversity,  and  of  party  divisions,  local  and  general,  often  greatly 
exasperated  against  each  other.  I  have  been  an  actor  in  most  of 
those  scenes.  Throughout  the  whole  of  them,  you  have  clung  to 
me  with  an  affectionate  confidence  which  has  never  been  surpassed. 
I  have  found  in  your  attachment,  in  every  embarrassment  in  my 
public  career,  the  greatest  consolation,  and  the  most  encouraging 
support.  I  should  regard  the  loss  of  it  as  one  of  the  most  afllict- 
*»ig  public  misfortunes  which  could  befall  me.  That  I  have  often 
misconceived  your  true  interests,  is  highly  probable.  That  I  have 
ever  sacrificed  them  to  the  object  of  personal  aggrandizement,  I 
utterly  deny.  And,  for  the  purity  of  my  motives,  however  in 
other  respects  I  may  be  unworthy  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace 
and  mercy,  I  appeal  to  the  justice  of  my  God,  with  all  the  confi- 
dence which  can  flow  from  a  consciousness  of  perfect  rectitude, 
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SPEECH  AT  LEWISBURG,  VIRGINIA,  AUGUST  30,  1^26. 


[In  the  following  remarks  at  a  public  dinner  given  him  by  citizens  of  Lewisburg 
anJ  its  vicinity,  while  he  was  secretary  of  state,  under  president  Adams,  Mr.  Clay 
explains  the  motives  which  influenced  him  in  voting  for  that  gentleman  for  the  office 
of  president,  and  afterwards  accepting  a  seat  in  his  cabinet.  He  also  alludes  to  some 
of  the  measures  of  the  administration,  of  which  he  was  then  a  member,  in  a  manner 
which  will  be  found  to  possess  great  interest.] 


Lewisburg,  Jvgnst  23c/,  1S2C. 
The  honorable  Henry    Clay: 

Sir,  at  a  meeting  of  a  respectable  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lewisburg 
and  its  vicinity,  convened  in  the  court  house  on  the  twenty-second  instant,  it  was 
unanimously  determined  to  greet  your  arrival  amongst  them  by  some  public  demon- 
stration of  the  respect  which  they  in  common  with  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
feel  towards  one  of  their  most  distinguished  fellow-citizens.  It  was  therefore  unani- 
mously resolved,  as  the  most  eligible  means  of  manifesting  their  feelings,  to  request 
the  honor  of  your  presence  at  a  public  dinner  to  be  given  at  the  tavern  of  Mr.  Frazer, 
in  the  town  of  Lewisburs:,  on  Wednesday  the  thirtieth  instant. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  measures,  we,  as  a  committee,  have  been  appointed  to 
communicate  their  resolutions  and  solicit  a  compliance  with  their  invitation.  In 
performing  this  agreeable  duty,  we  cannot  but  express  our  admiration  of  the  uniform 
course  which,  during  a  long  political  career,  you  have  pursued  with  so  much  honor  to 
yourself  and  country.  Although  the  detractions  of  envy,  and  the  violence  of  party 
feeling  have  endeavored  to  blast  your  fair  reputation,  and  destroy  the  confidence 
reposed  in  you  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  we  rejoice  to  inform  you,  that  the 
people  of  the  western  part  of  that  state  which  claims  you  as  one  of  her  most  gifted 
sons,  still  retain  the  same  high  feeling  of  respect,  which  they  have  always  manifested 
in  spite  of  the  maledictions  and  bickerings  of  disappointed  editors  and  interested  politi- 
cians. We  cannot  close  our  communication  without  hailing  you  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  advocates  of  that  system  of  internal  improvement  which  has  already 
proved  so  beneficial  to  our  country,  and  which  at  no  distant  period  will  make  even 
tkese  desert  mountains  to  blossom  as  the  rose. 

We  have  the  honor  to  subscribe  ourselves,  yours  with  esteem, 

J.  G.  M'Clenaciien.  John  Beirne, 

James  M'Laughlin,  J.  A.  North, 

J  F.  Caldwell,  Henry  Erskine. 

White   Sulphur   Springs,  2Uh  .August,  1826. 
Gentlemen,  I  have  received  the  note  which  you  did  me  the  honor  on  yesterday 
to  address  to  me,  inviting  me  in  behalf  of  a  respectable  number  of  the  citizens  of  Lewis- 
burg and  its  vicinity,  to  a  public  dinner  at  Mr.  Frazer's  tavern,  on  Wednesday   next, 
which  they  have  the  goodness  to  propose,  in  consequence  of  my  arrival  amongst 
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thern,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  respect.  Such  a  compliment  was  most  unexpected 
by  me  on  a  journey  to  Washington,  by  this  route,  recommended  to  my  choice  by  the 
pure  air  of  a  mountain  region,  and  justly  famed  mineral  waters,  a  short  use  of  which 
I  hoped  might  contribute  to  the  perfect  re."stablishment  of  my  health.  The  gratifi- 
cation wiiich  I  derive  from  this  demonstration  of  kindness  and  confidence,  springs,  in 
no  small  degree,  from  the  consideration  that  it  is  the  spontaneous  testimony  of  those 
with  whom  I  share  a  common  origin,  in  a  venerated  state,  endeared  to  me  by  an  early 
lie  of  resjiect  and  affection,  which  no  circumstance  can  ever  dissolve.  In  communi- 
cating to  that  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Lewisburg  and  its  vicinity,  who  have  been 
pleased  thus  to  favor  me.  by  their  distinguished  notice,  my  acceptance  of  the-'r  hospi- 
table invitation,  1  pray  you  to  add  my  profound  acknowledgments.  And  of  th  i  fr^enttly 
and  flattering  manner  in  which  you  have  conveyed  it,  and  for  the  generous  sympathy, 
characteristic  of  Virginia,  which  you  are  so  obliging  as  to  express,  on  account  of  the 
detractions  of  which  I  have  been  the  selected  object,  and  the  meditated  victim,  be 
assured  that  I  shall  always  retain  a  lively  and  grateful  remembrance. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  esteem  and  regard,  faithfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Henry  Clay. 

Messrs.  M'.Clenachen,  North,  M'Laughlin,  Caldwell,  Beirne,  and  Erskine,  &c.,  &c. 

TOAST. 

Seventh.  Our  distinguished  guest ^  Henry  Clay — the  statesman,  orator,  patriot,  and 
philanthropist;  his  splendid  talents  shed  lustre  on  his  native  state,  his  eloquence  is 
■An  ornament  to  his  country. 

When  this  toast  was  drunk,  Mr.  Cla}^  rose,  and  addressed  the 
company  in  a  speech,  which  occupied  nearly  an  hour  in  the  delivery, 
of  which  we  can  only  attempt  an  imperfect  sketch. 

He  said,  that  he  had  never  before  felt  so  intensely  the  want  of 
those  powers  of  eloquence  which  had  been  just  erroneously  ascribed 
to  him.  He  hoped,  however,  that  in  his  plain  and  unaffected 
language,  he  might  be  allowed,  without  violating  any  established 
usage  which  prevails  here,  to  express  his  grateful  sensibility,  excited 
by  the  sentiment  with  which  he  had  been  honored,  and  for  the  kind 
and  respectful  consideration  of  him  manifested  on  the  occasion 
which  had  brought  them  together.  In  passing  through  my  native 
state,  said  he,  towards  which  I  have  ever  borne,  and  shall  continue, 
in  all  vicissitudes,  to  cherish,  the  greatest  respect  and  afTection,  I 
exi)ected  to  be  treated  with  its  accustomed  courtesy  and  private 
hospitality.  But  I  did  not  anticipate  that  I  should  be  the  object  of 
such  public,  distinguished,  and  cordial  manifestations  of  regard. 
In  offering  you  the  poor  and  inadequate  return  of  my  warm  and 
respectful  thanks,  I  pray  you  to  believe  that  I  shall  treasure  up  these 
testimonies  among  the  most  gratifying  reminiscences  of  my  life. 
The  public  service  which  I  have  rendered  my  country,  your  too 
favorable  opinion  of  which  has  prompted  you  to  exhibit  these 
I  demonstrations  of  your  esteem,  has  fallen  far  below  the  measure  of 
usefulness,  which  I  should  have  been  happy  to  have  filled.  I  claim 
for  it  only  the  humble  merit  of  pure  and  patriotic  intention.  Such 
as  it  has  been,  I  have  not  always  been  fortunate  enough  to  give 
satisfaction  to  every  section  and  to  all  the  great  interests  of  our 
country. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  impose  upon  a  new  state,  about 
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to  be  admitted  into  the  union,  restrictions  incompatible  as  I  thought 
with  her  coequal  sovereign  power,  I  was  charged  in  the  north  with 
being  too  partial  to  the  south,  and  as  being  friendly  to  that  unfor- 
tunate condition  of  slavery,  of  the  evils  of  which  none  are  more 
sensible  than  I  am. 

At  another  j^eriod,  when  I  believed  that  the  industry  of  this 
country  required  some  protection  against  the  selfish  and  contracted 
legislation  of  foreign  powers,  and  to  constitute  it  a  certain  and  safe 
source  of  supply,  in  all  exigencies ;  the  charge  against  me  was 
transposed,  and  I  was  converted  into  a  foe  of  southern,  and  an 
infatuated  friend  of  northern  and  western  interests. 

There  were  not  wanting  persons,  in  every  section  of  the  union, 
in  another  stage  of  our  history,  to  accuse  me  with  rashly  contributing 
to  the  support  of  a  war,  the  only  alternative  left  to  our  honor  by 
the  persevering  injustice  of  a  foreign  nation.  These  contradictory 
charges  and  perverted  views  gave  me  no  concern,  because  I  was 
confident  that  time  and  truth  would  prevail  over  all  misconcep- 
tions;  and  because  they  did  not  impeach  my  public  integrity.  But 
I  confess  I  was  not  prepared  to  expect  the  aspersions  which  I  have 
experienced  on  account  of  a  more  recent  discharge  of  public  duty 
My  situation  on  the  occasion  to  which  I  refer,  was  most  peculiar 
and  extraordinary,  unlike  that  of  any  other  American  citizen.  One 
of  the  three  candidates  for  the  presidency,  presented  to  the  choice 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  was  out  of  the  question  for  noto- 
rious reasons  now  admitted  by  all.  Limited  as  the  competition 
was  to  the  other  two,  I  had  to  choose  between  a  statesman  long 
experienced  at  home  and  abroad  in  numerous  civil  situations,  and 
a  soldier,  brave,  gallant,  and  successful,  but  a  mere  soldier,  who, 
although  he  had  also  filled  several  civil  offices,  had  quickly  resigned 
them  all,  frankly  acknowledging,  in  some  instances,  his  incompe- 
tency to  discharge  their  duties. 

It  has  been  said  that  I  had  some  differences  with  the  present 
chief  magistrate,  at  Ghent.  It  is  true  that  we  did  not  agree  on  one 
of  the  many  important  questions  which  arose  during  the  negotia- 
tions in  that  city,  but  the  difference  equally  applied  to  our  present 
minister  at  London  and  to  the  lamented  Bayard,  between  whom 
and  myself,  although  we  belonged  to  opposite  political  parties, 
there  existed  a  warm  friendship  to  the  hour  of  his  death.  It  was 
not  of  a  nature* to  prevent  our  cooperafion  together  in  the  public 
service,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  convention  at  London  subse- 
quently negotiated  by  Messrs.  Adams,  Gallatin,  and  myself.  It  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  point  of  expediency,  and  did  not  relate 
to  any  constitutional  or  fundamental  principle.  But  with  respect 
to  the  conduct  of  the  distinguished  citizen  of  Tennessee,  I  had 
solemnly  ex])ressed,  under  the  highest  obligations,  opinions,  which, 
whether  right  or  wrong,  were  sincerely  and  honestly  entertained, 
and  are  still  held.     These  opinions  related  to  a  military  exercise  o^ 
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power  believed  to  be  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional.  1  should  have 
justly  subjected  myself  to  the  grossest  inconsistency,  if  I  had  given 
him  my  suffrage.  I  thought  if  he  were  elected,  the  sword  and  the 
constitution,  bad  companions,  would  be  brought  too  near  together. 
I  could  not  have  foreseen  that,  fully  justified  as  I  have  been  by 
those  very  constituents,  in  virtue  of  whose  authority  I  exerted  the 
right  of  free  snflVage,  I  should  nevertheless  be  charged  with  a 
breach  of  duty  and  corruption  by  strangers  to  them,  standing  in  no 
relation  to  them  but  that  of  being  citizens  of  other  states,  members 
of  the  confederacy.  It  is  in  vain  that  these  revilers  have  been 
called  upon  for  their  proofs;  have  been  defied,  and  are  agaiji 
invited,  to  enler  upon  any  mode  of  fair  investigation  and  trial ; 
shrinking  from  every  impartial  examination,  they  persevere,  with 
increased  zeal,  in  the  propagation  of  calumny,  under  the  hope  of 
supplying  by  the  frequency  and  boldness  of  asseveration,  the  want 
of  truth  and  the  deficiency  of  evidence ;  until  we  have  seen  the 
spectacle  exhibited  of  converting  the  hall  of  the  first  legislative 
assembly  upon  earth,  on  the  occasion  of  discussions  which  above 
all  others  should  have  been  characterized  by  dignity,  calmness,  and 
temperance,  into  a  theatre  for  spreading  suspicions  and  groundless 
imputations  against  an  absent  and  innocent  individual. 

Driven  from  every  other  hold,  they  have  seized  on  the  only  plank 
left  within  their  grasp,  that  of  my  acceptance  of  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  state,  which  has  been  asserted  to  be  the  consummation  of  a 
previous  corrupt  arrangement.  What  can  I  oppose  to  such  an 
assertion,  but  positive,  peremptory,  and  unqualified  denial,  and  a 
repetition  of  the  demand  for  proof  and  trial?  The  office  to  which 
I  have  been  appointed  is  that  of  the  country,  created  by  it,  and 
administered  for  its  benefit.  In  deciding  whether  I  should  accept 
it  or  not,  I  did  not  take  counsel  from  those  who,  foreseeing  the 
probability  of  my  designation  for  it,  sought  to  deter  me  from  its 
acceptance  by  fabricating  anticipated  charges,  which  would  have 
been  preferred  with  the  same  zeal  and  alacrity,  however  I  might 
have  decided.  I  took  counsel  from  my  friends,  from  my  duty, 
from  my  conscious  innocence  of  unworthy  and  false  imputations. 
I  was  not  left  at  liberty  by  either  my  enemies  or  my  friends  to 
decline  the  crflice.  I  would  willingly  have  declined  it  from  an 
nnaffected  distrust  of  my  ability  to  perform  its  high  duties,  if  I  could 
have  honorably  declined  it.  I  hope  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole 
public  life  will  protect  me  against  the  supposition  of  any  unrea- 
"^onable  avidity  for  public  employment.  During  the  administration 
of  that  illustrious  man,  to  whose  civil  services  more  than  to  those  of 
any  other  American  patriot,  living  or  dead,  this  country  is  indebted 
for  the  blessings  of  its  present  constitution,  now  more  than  ten 
years  ago,  the  mission  to  Russia,  and  a  place  in  his  cabinet,  were 
successively  offered  me.  A  place  in  his  cabinet,  at  that  period  of 
ray  life,  was  more  than  equivalent  to  any  place  under  any  admin- 
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i.-tration,  at  my  present  more  advanced  age.  His  immediate 
successor  tendered  to  ine  the  same  place  in  his  cabinet,  which  he 
anxiously  m'ged  me  1o  accept,  and  ihe  mission  to  England.  Gen- 
ilcmen,  I  hope  you  will  believe  that  far  from  being  impelled  by  any 
vain  or  boastful  spirit,  to  mention  these  things,  I  do  it  with  humili- 
alicn  and  mortification. 

If  I  had  refused  the  department  of  state,  the  same  individuals 
who  now,  in  the  absence  of  all  proof,  against  all  probability,  and  in 
utter  disregard  of  all  truth,  proclaim  the  existence  of  a  corrupt  pre- 
vious arrangement,  would  have  propagated  the  same  charge  with 
the  same  affected  confidence  which  they  now  unblushingly  a.-smr.e. 
And  it  would  have  been  said,  with  at  least  much  plausibility,  that 
T  had  contributed  to  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate,  of  whom  I 
thought  so  unfavorably  that  I  would  not  accept  that  place  in  liis 
cabinet  which  is  generally  regarded  as  the  first.  I  thought  it 
my  duty,  unawed  by  their  denunciations,  to  proceed  in  the  oilice 
assigned  me  by  the  president  and  senate,  to  render  the  country  the 
best  service  of  which  my  poor  abilities  are  capable.  If  this  admin- 
istration should  show  itself  unfriendly  to  American  liberty  and  to 
free  and  liberal  institutions ;  if  it  should  be  conducted  upon  a 
system  adverse  to  those  principles  of  public  policy,  which  I  have 
ever  endeavored  to  sustain,  and  I  should  be  found  still  clinging  to 
ofiice;  then  nothing  which  could  be  said  by  those  who  are  inimdcal 
to  me,  would  be  undeserved. 

But  the  president  ought  not  to  have  appointed  one  who  had 
voted  for  him.  Mi-.  Jefferson  did  not  think  so,  who  called  to  his 
cabinet  a  gentleman  who  had  voted  for  him,  in  the  most  warmly 
contested  election  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives, and  who  appointed  to  other  highly  important  offices  other 
memibers  of  the  same  house,  who  voted  for  him.  Mr.  Madison  did 
not  think  so,  who  did  not  feel  himself  restrained  from  sending  me 
on  a  foreign  service,  because  1  had  supported  his  election.  Mr. 
Mom'oe  did  not  think  so,  who  appointed  in  his  cabinet  a  gentle- 
man, now  filling  the  second  office  in  the  government,  who  attended 
the  caucus  that  nominated  and  warmly  and  efficiently  espoused 
his  election.  But,  suppose  the  president  acted  tjpon  the  most 
disinterested  doctrine  which  is  now  contended  for  by  those  who 
opposed  his  election,  and  were  to  appoint  to  public  office  from 
their  ranks  only,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  those  who  voted  for 
him,  would  he  then  escape  their  censure?  No!  we  have  seen  him 
charged,  for  that  equal  distribution  of  the  public  service  among 
every  class  of  citizens,  which  has  hitherto  characterized  his  admin- 
istration, with  the  nefarious  purpose  of  buying  up  portions  of  the 
cominunity.  A  spirit  of  denunciation  is  abroad.  With  some, 
condemnation,  right  or  wrong,  is  the  order  of  the  day.  No  matter 
what  prudence  and  wisdom  may  stamp  the  measures  of  the  admin- 
istration, no  matter  how  much  the  prosperity  of  the  country  may 
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be  advanced,  or  what  public  evils  may  be  averted,  under  its  guid- 
ance, there  are  persons  who  would  make  general,  indiscriminate, 
and  interminable  opposition.  This  is  not  a  fit  occasion,  nor 
perhaps  am  I  a  fit  person,  to  enter  upon  a  vindication  of  its  meas- 
ures. But  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for  asking  what  measure  of 
domestic  policy  has  been  proposed  or  recommended  by  the  present 
executive,  which  has  not  its  prototype  in  previous  acts  or  recom- 
mendations of  administrations  at  the  head  (.)f  which  was  a  citizen 
of  Virginia?  Can  the  liberal  and  high-minded  people  of  this  state, 
condemn  measures  emanating  from  a  citizen  of  Massachusetts, 
which,  when  proposed  by  a  Virginian,  commanded  their  express 
assent  or  silent  acquiescence,  or  to  which,  if  in  any  instance  they 
made  opposition,  it  was  respectful,  limited,  and  qualified?  The 
present  administration  desires  only  to  be  judged  by  its  measures, 
and  invites  the  strictest  scrutiny  and  the  most  watchful  vigilance 
on  the  part  of  the  public. 

With  respect  to  the  Panama  mission,  it  is  true  that  it  was  not 
recommended  by  any  preceding  administration,  because  the  circum- 
stances of  the  world  were  not  then  such  as  to  present  it  as  a  subject 
for  discussion.  But  during  that  of  Mr.  Monroe,  it  has  been  seen 
that  it  was  a  matter  of  consideration,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  if  he  were  now  at  the  head  of  affairs,  his  determination 
would  correspond  with  that  of  his  successor.  Let  me  suppose  that 
it  was  the  resolution  of  this  country,  under  no  circumstances,  to 
contract  with  foreign  powers  intimate  public  engagements,  and  to 
remain  altogether  unbound  by  any  treaties  of  alliance  ;  what  should 
have  been  the  course  taken  with  the  very  respectful  invitation 
which  was  given  to  the  United  States  to  be  represented  at  Panama  ? 
Haughtily  folding  your  arms,  would  you  have  given  it  a  cold  and 
abrupt  refusal  ?  Or  would  you  not  rather  accept  it,  send  ministers, 
and,  in  a  friendly  and  respectful  manner,  endeavor  to  satisfy  those 
wiio  are  looking  to  us  for  counsel  and  example,  and  imitating  our 
free  institutions,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  such  an  alliance ;  that 
the  dangers  which  alone  could,  in  the  opinion  of  any  one,  have 
justified  it,  have  vanished,  and  that  it  is  not  good  for  them  or  for  us? 

What  may  be  the  nature  of  the  instructions  with  which  our 
ministers  may  be  charged,  it  is  not  proper  that  I  should  state;  but 
all  candid  and  reflecting  men  must  admit,  that  we  have  great 
,  interests  in  connection  with  the  southern  republics,  independent  of 
kny  compacts  of  alliance.  Those  republics,  now  containing  a 
population  of  upwards  of  twenty  millions,  duplicating  their  num- 
bers probably  in  periods  still  shorter  than  we  do,  comprising  within 
their  limits  the  most  abundant  sources  of  the  precious  metals,  ofler 
to  our  commerce,  to  our  manufactures,  to  our  navigation,  so  many 
advantages,  that  none  can  doubt  the  expediency  of  cultivating  the 
most  friendly  relations  with  them.  If  treaties  of  commerce  and 
friendship,  and  liberal  stipulations  in  respect  to  neutral  and  bellige- 
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rent  righls,  could  be  negotiated  vvith  each  of  them  at  its  separate 
seat  of  government,  there  is  no  doubt  that  much  greater  facilities 
for  the  conclusion  of  such  treaties  present  themselves  at  a  point 
where,  all  being  represented,  the  way  may  be  smoothed  and  all 
obstacles  removed  by  a  disclosure  of  the  views  and  Welshes  of  all, 
and  by  mutual  and  friendly  explanations.  There  was  one  con- 
sideration which  had  much  weight  with  the  executive,  in  the 
decision  to  accept  the  mission;  and  that  was  the  interest  w.hich  this 
country  has,  and  especially  the  southern  states,  in  the  fate  and 
fortunes  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  No  subject  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions has  created  with  the  executive  government  more  anxioue 
concern,  than  that  of  the  condition  of  that  island  and  the  possibility 
of  prejudice  to  the  southern  states,  from  the  convulsions  to  which 
it  might  be  exposed.  It  was  believed,  and  is  yet  believed,  that  the 
dangers  wdiich,  in  certain  contingencies,  might  threaten  our  quiet 
and  safety,  may  be  more  successfully  averted  at  a  place  at  which 
all  the  American  ])Owers  should  be  represented  than  any  w4iere  else. 
And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  expressing  the  firm  conviction,  that,  if 
there  be  one  section  of  this  union  more  than  all  others  interested 
in  the  Panama  mission,  and  the  benefits  which  may  flow  from  it, 
that  section  is  the  south.  It  was,  therefore,  with  great  and  unaffected 
surprise,  that  I  witnessed  the  obli(|uity  of  those  political  views 
which  led  some  gentlemen  from  that  quarter  to  regard  the  measure, 
as  it  might  operate  on  the  southern  states,  in  an  unfavorable  light. 
Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  mission,  its  moral  effect  in 
Europe  will  be  considerable,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  make  the  most 
friendly  impressions  upon  our  southern  neighbors.  It  is  one  of 
which  it  is  difficult,  in  sober  imagination,  to  conceive  any  possible 
mischievous  consequences,  and  which  the  executive  could  not 
have  decline-d,  in  my  opinion,  without  culpable  neglect  of  the 
interests  of  this  country,  and  without  giving  dissatisfaction  to 
nations  whose  friendship  we  are  called  upon  by  every  dictate  of 
policy  to  conciliate. 

There  are  persons  who  would  impress  on  the  southern  states  the 
belief  that  they  have  just  cause  of  apprehending  danger  to  a 
certain  portion  of  their  property  from  the  present  administration. 
'  It  is  not  difficult  to  com[:)rehe)Kl  the  object  and  the  motive  of  these 
idle  alarms.  What  measure  of  the  present  administration  gives 
any  just  occasion  for  the  smallest  apprehension  to  the  tenure  by 
which  that  species  of  property  is  held  ?  However  much  the 
])resident  and  the  members  of  his  administration  may  deprecate 
the  existence  of  slavery  among  us,  as  the  greatest  evil  witli  which 
we  are  afflicted,  there  is  not  one  of  them  that  does  not  believe  that 
the  constitution  of  the  general  government  confers  no  authority  to 
interpose  between  the  master  and  his  slave,  none  to  apply  an 
adequate  remedy,  if  indeed  there  be  any  remedy  within  the  scope 
of  human  power.  Suppose  an  object  of  these  alarmists  were 
VOL.  I.  72 
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accomplished,  and  the  slave-holding  states  were  united  in  the 
sentiment,  that  the  policy  of  this  government  in  all  time  to  come, 
should  be  regulated  on  the  basis  of  the  fact  of  slavery,  would  not 
anion  on  the  one  side  lead  to  union  on  the  other?  And  would 
not  such  a  fatal  division  of  the  people  and  states  of  this  confede- 
racy, produce  perpetual  mutual  irritation  and  exasperation,  and 
ultimately  disunion  itself?  The  slave-holding  states  cannot  forget 
that  they  are  now  in  a  minority,  which  is  in  a  constant  relative 
diminution,  and  should  certainly  not  be  the  first  to  put  forth  a 
principle  of  public  action  by  which  they  would  be  the  greatest  losers. 

I  am  but  too  sensible  of  the  unreasonable  trespass  on  your  time 
which  I  have  committed,  and  of  the  egotism  of  which  my 
discourse  has  partaken.  I  must  depend  for  my  apology  upon 
the  character  of  the  times,  on  the  venom  of  the  attacks  which 
have  been  made  upon  my  character  and  conduct,  and  upon  the 
genenms  sympathy  of  the  gentlemen  here  assembled.  During 
this  very  journey  a  paper  has  been  put  into  my  hands,  in  which  a 
memb-^r  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  represented  to  have  said 
that  the  distinguished  individual  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
and  myself,  have  been  indicted  by  the  people.  If  that  is  the  case, 
I  presume  that  some  defence  is  lawful.  By  the  bye,  if  the  honora- 
ble member  is  to  have  the  sole  conduct  of  the  prosecution  without 
the  aid  of  other  counsel,  I  think  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  predict 
that  his  clients  will  be  nonsuited,  and  that  they  will  be  driven  out 
of  court  with  the  usual  judgment  pronounced  in  such  cases. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  leave  to  offer  a  toast  which,  if  you  are  as 
dry  as  I  am,  will,  I  hope,  be  acceptable  for  the  sake  of  the  wine,  if 
not  the  sentiment. 

'  The  continuation  of  the  turnpike  road  which  passes  through 
Lewisburg,  and  success  to  the  cause  of  internal  improvement, 
under  every  auspice.' 

He  then  took  his  seat  amid  the  repeated  cheers  of  the  whole 
company 
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IN  THE  HALL  OF  THE  HOUSE   OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  AT  THE 

ANNUAL    MEETING  OF  THE  AiMERTCAN  COLONIZATION 

SOCIETY,  AT  WASHINGTON  CITY,  JANUARY  20,1827. 


[The  subject  of  colonizing  the  free  people  of  color  and  emancipaled  slaves,  became 
one  of  deep  and  profound  interest,  at  an  early  period,  in  the  history  oi'  the  United 
States.  The  question  was  agitated  in  Virginia  in  1800,  and  a  resolution  passed  in 
the  legislature  of  that  state,  requesting  the  governor  to  correspond  with  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  land  for  a  colony:  and  president 
Jefferson  made  efforts,  which,  however,  were  unsuccessful,  to  obtain  by  negotiation 
an  establishnnent  within  the  British  colonies,  in  Africa,  or  the  Portuguese  colonies, 
in  South  America.  The  movement  which  iinally  led  to  a  successful  result,  in  estab- 
lishing an  American  colony  on  the  roast  of  Africa,  commenced  in  the  legislature  of 
Virginia,  in  December,  1816,  by  instructing  the  executive  of  that  state,  and  theii 
members  of  congress,  to  coiiperate  with  the  United  States  government  in  endeavoring 
to  obtain  a  territory  on  the  before-mentioned  coast,  for  an  asylum  for  free  persons  of 
color.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Finley,  an  early  and  zealous 
friend  oi"  the  cause,  a  meeting  of  public  men  and  private  citizens  was  held  at  Wash- 
ington city,  on  the  twenty-first  of  December,  1S16,  over  which  Mr.  Clay,  then  speaker 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  was  called  to  preside.  A  constitution  of  the  Ameri 
can  Colonization  Society  was  adopted,  at  an  adjourned  meeting  on  the  twenty-eighth 
of  December,  and  on  tlie  first  of  January,  1817,  the  officers  of  the  society  were 
chosen,  judge  Bushrod  Washington  being  elected  president,  and  Henry  Clay,  William 
H.  Crawford,  Andrew  Jackson,  Robert  Finley,  and  others,  vice-presidenls.  Mr.  Clay 
has  always  taken  a  warm  and  decided  interest  in  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  this 
society,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  thereof,  in  1827  (being  then  secretary  of  state),  he 
delivered  the  following  address.] 


1  CAN^'OT  withhold  the  expression  of  my  congratulations  to  the 
society,  on  account  of  the  very  valuable  acquisition  which  we 
have  obtained  in  the  eloquent  gentleman  from  Boston,  (Mr. 
Knapp,)  who  has  just  before  favored  us  with  an  address.  He  has 
told  us  of  his  original  impressions,  unfavorable  to  the  object  of  the 
society,  and  of  his  subsequent  conversion.  l(  the  same  industry, 
investigation,  and  unbiased  judgment,  manifested  by  himself  and 
another  gentleman  (iMr.  Powell),  who  avowed  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  society  a  similar  change  wrought  in  his  mind,  were  can  led. 
by  the  public  at  large,  into  the  consideration  of  the  plan  of  the 
society,  the  conviction  of  its  utility  would  be  universal. 

I  have  risen  to  submit  a  resolution,  in  behalf  of  which  I  would 
bespeak  the  favor  of  the  society.     But  before  I  ofTer  any  obseiva 
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tions  in  its  sujjport,  I  must  say  that,  whatever  part  I  shall  take  in 
the  proceedings  of  this  society,  whatever  opinions  or  sentiments  I 
may  utter,  they  are  exclusively  my  own.  Whether  they  are  worth 
any  thing  or  not,  no  one  but  myself  is  at  all  responsible  for  them. 
I  have  consulted  with  no  person  out  of  this  society,  and  I  have 
especially  abstained  from  all  communication  or  consultation  with 
any  one  to  whom  I  stand  in  any  official  relation.  My  judgment 
on  the  object  of  this  society  has  been  long  since  deliberately  ^^ 
formed.  The  conclusions  to  which,  after  much  and  anxious  con- 
sideration, my  mind  has  been  brought,  have  been  neither  produced 
nor  refuted,  by  the  official  station  the  duties  of  which  have  been 
confided  to  me. 

From  the  origin  of  ibis  society,  every  member  of  i1  has,  I 
believe,  looked  forward  to  the  arrival  of  a  period,  when  it  would 
become  necessary  to  invoke  the  public  aid  in  the  execution  of  the 
great  scheme  which  it  was  instituted  to  promote.  Considering 
itself  as  the  mere  pioneer  in  the  cause  which  it  had  undertaken,  it 
was  well  aware  that  it  could  do  no  more  than  remove  preliminary 
difficulties,  and  point  out  a  sure  road  to  ultimate  success ;  and  that 
the  public  only  could  supply  that  regular,  steady,  and  efficient 
support,  to  which  the  gratuitous  means  of  benevolent  individuals 
w^ould  be  found  incompetent.  My  surprise  has  been,  that  the 
society  has  been  able  so  long  to  sustain  itself,  and  to  do  so  much 
upon  the  charitable  contributions  of  good,  and  pious,  and  enlight- 
ened men,  whom  it  has  happily  found  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
But  our  work  has  so  prospered  and  grown  under  our  hands,  that 
the  appeal  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  public,  should  be  no 
longer  deferred.  The  resolution  which  I  have  risen  to  propose, 
contemplates  this  appeal.     It  is  in  the  following  words : 

'  Resolved,  that  the  board  of  managers  be  emjjowered  and 
directed,  at  such  time  or  times  as  may  seem  to  them  expedient,  to 
make  respectful  application  to  the  congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  legislatures  of  the  different  states,  for  such  pecuniary 
aid,  iH  furtherance  of  the  object  of  this  society,  as  they  may  respect- 
ively be  pleased  to  grant.' 

In  soliciting  the  countenance  and  support  of  the  legislatures  of 
the  union  and  the  states,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  society,  in  making 
out  its  case,  to  show,  first,  that  it  offers  to  their  consideration  a 
scheme  which  is  practicable,  and  secondly,  that  the  execution  of 
the  practicable  scheme,  partial  or  entire,  will  be  fraught  with  such 
beneficial  consequences  as  to  merit  the  support  which  is  solicited. 
I  believe  both  points  to  be  maintainable.  First,  it  is  now  a  little 
upwards  of  ten  years  since  a  religious,  amiable,  and  benevolent 
resident*  of  this  city,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  planting  a  colony, 

*  [t  has  been,  since  the  delivery  of  the  speech,  suggested,  that  the  reverend  Robert 
Finley,  of  New  Jersey,  (who  is  also, unfortunately,  dead.)  eor.templated  the  formation 
of  a  societ}'',  with  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  colony  in  Africa,  and  probably  first 
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from  the  United  States,  of  free  people  of  color,  on  the  western 
shores  of  Africa.  He  is  no  more,  and  the  noblest  eulogy  which 
could  be  pronounced  on  him  would  be,  to  inscribe  upon  his  tomb, 
the  merited  epitaph,  '  here  lies  the  projector  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society.'  Amongst  others,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  project,  was  the  person  who  now  has  the  honor  of  addressing 
you.  My  first  impressions,  like  those  of  all  who  have  not  fully 
investigated  the  subject,  were  against  it.  They  yielded  to  his 
earnest  persuasions  and  my  own  reflections,  and  I  finally  agreed 
with  him  that  the  experiment  was  worthy  of  a  fair  trial.  A  meeting 
of  its  friends  was  called,  organized  as  a  deliberative  body,  and  a 
constitution  was  formed.  The  society  went  into  operation.  He 
Hved  to  see  the  most  encouraging  progress  in  its  exertions,  and  died 
in  full  confidence  of  its  complete  success.  The  society  w^as 
scarcely  formed  before  it  was  exposed  to  the  derision  of  the 
unthinking;  pronounced  1o  be  visionary  and  chimerical  by  those 
who  were  capable  of  adopting  wiser  opinions,  and  the  most  confi- 
dent predictions  of  its  entire  failure  were  put  forth.  It  found  itself 
equally  assailed  by  the  two  extremes  of  public  sentiment  in  regard 
to  our  African  poj)ulation.  According  to  one,  (that  rash  class 
which,  without  a  due  estimate  of  the  fatal  consequence,  would 
forthwith  issue  a  decree  of  general,  immediate,  and  indiscriminate 
emancipation,)  it  was  a  scheme  of  the  slaveholder  to  perpetuate 
slavery.  The  other  (that  class  which  believes  slavery  a  blessing, 
and  which  trembles  with  aspen  sensibility  at  the  appearance  of  the 
most  distant  and  ideal  danger  to  the  tenure  by  which  that  descrip- 
tion of  property  is  held,)  declared  it  a  contrivance  to  let  loose  on 
society  all  the  slaves  of  the  country,  ignorant,  uneducated,  and 
incapable  of  appreciating  the  value  or  enjoying  the  privileges  of 
freedom.*  The  society  saw  itself  surrounded  by  every  sort  of 
embarrassment.  What  great  human  enterprise  was  ever  under- 
taken without  difficulty?  Whatever  failed,  within  the  compass 
of  human  power,  when  pursued  w^ith  perseverance  and  blessed  by 
the  smiles  of  Providence  ?  The  society  prosecuted  undismayed 
its  great  w^ork,  appealing  for  succor  to  the  moderate,  the  reasonable, 
the  virtuous,  and  religious  portions  of  the  public.  It  protested,  from 
the  commencement,  and  throughout  all  its  progress,  and  it  now 
protests,  that  it  entertains  no  purpose,  on  its  own  authority  or  by  its 
own  means,  to  attempt  emancipation,  partial  or  general;  that  it 
knows    the    general   government    has    no  constitutional  power  to 

commenceit  the  project.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he  did;  and  Mr.  Clay  recollects  seeing 
Mr.  Finley  and  consulting  with  him  on  the  subject,  about  the  period  of  the  formation 
of  the  society.  But  the  allusion  to  Mr.  Caldwell  was  founded  on  the  facts,  well 
known  to  Mr.  Clay,  of  his  active  agency  in  the  organization  of  the  society,  and  his 
unremitted  subsequent  labors,  which  were  not  confined  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  promoting  the  cause. 

*  A  society  of  a  few  individuals,  without  power,  without  other  resources  than  those 
which  are  sujjplied  by  spontaneous  benevolence,  to  emancipate  all  the  slaves  of  th« 
country ! 
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achieve  such  an  object;  that  it  believes  that  the  states,  and  the  stales 
)n]y,  which  tolerate  slavery,  can  accomplish  the  work  of  emanci- 
pation ;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  left  to  them,  exclusively,  absolutely, 
and  voluntarily,  to  decide  the  question 

The  object  of  the  society  was  the  colonization  of  the  free  colored 
people,  not  the  slaves, of  the  country.  Voluntary  in  its  institution, 
voliuitary  in  its  continuance,  voluntary  in  all  its  ramifications,  all 
its  means,  purposes, and  instruments,  are  also  voluntary.  But  it  was 
said  that  no  free  colored  persons  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  aban- 
don the  comforts  of  civilized  life  and  expose  themselves  to  all  the 
perils  of  a  settlement  in  a  distant,  inhospitable,  and  savage  country; 
that,  if  they  could  be  induced  to  go  on  such  a  quixotic  expedition, 
no  territory  could  be  procured  for  their  establishment  as  a  colony; 
that  the  plan  was  altogether  incompetent  to  effectuate  its  professed 
object;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  rejected  as  the  idle  dream  of 
visionary  enthusiasts.  The  society  has  outlived,  thank  God,  all 
these  disastrous  predictions.  It  has  survived  to  swell  the  list  of 
false  prophets.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  speculation  whether 
a  colony  can  or  cannot  be  planted  from  the  United  States  of  free 
persons  of  color  on  the  shores  of  Africa.  It  is  a  matter  demon- 
strated ;  such  a  colony,  in  fact,  exists,  prospers,  has  made  successful 
war,  and  honorable  peace,  and  transacts  all  the  multiplied  business 
of  a  civilized  and  christian  community.*  It  now  has  about  five 
hundred  souls,  disciplined  troops,  forts,  and  other  means  of  defence, 
sovereignty  over  an  extensive  territory,  and  exerts  a  powerful  and 
salutary  influence  over  the  neighboring  clans. 

Numbers  of  the  free  African  race  among  us  are  willing  to  go  to 
Africa.  The  society  has  never  experienced  any  difficulty  on  that 
subject,  except  that  its  means  of  comfortable  transportation  have 
been  inadequate  to  accommodate  all  who  have  been  anxious  to 
migrate.  Why  should  they  not  go?  Here  they  are  in  the  lowest 
state  of  social  gradation;  aliens  —  political,  moral,  social  aliens  — 
strangers,  though  natives.  There,  they  would  be  in  the  midst  of 
their  friends  and  their  kindred,  at  home,  though  born  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  elevated  above  the  natives  of  the  country,  as  much  as 
they  are  degraded  here  below  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 
But  on  this  matter,  I  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  furnish 
indisputable  evidence  from  the  most  authentic  source,  that  of  large 
numbers  of  free  persons  of  color  themselves.  Numerous  meetings 
have  been  held  in  several  churches  in  Baltimore,  of  the  free  people 
of  color,  in  which,  after  being  organized  as  deliberative  assemblies, 
by  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  (if  not  of  the  same  complexion) 
presiding  as  you,  Mr.  Vice-president,  do,  and  secretaries,  they  have 
voted  memorials  addressed  to  the  white  people,  in  which  they  have 

*  See  the  last  annual  report   and  the  highly  interesting  historical  sketch  of  the 
reverend  Mr.  Ashmun. 
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argued  the  question  with  an  ability,  moderation,  and  temper, 
t^urpassing  any  that  I  can  command,  and  emphatically  recommended 
the  "colony  of  Liberia  to  favorable  consideration,  as  the  most 
desirable  and  practicable  scheme  ever  yet  presented  on  this  inter- 
esting subject.  I  ask  permission  of  the  society  to  read  this  highly 
creditable  document. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  read  the  memorial  referred  to.] 

The  society  ha?  experienced  no  difficulty  in  the  acquisition  of  a 
territory,  upon  reasonable  terms,  abundantly  sufficient  for  a  most 
extensive  colony.  And  land  in  ample  quantities,  it  has  ascer- 
tained, can  be  procured  in  Africa,  together  with  all  rights  of 
sovereignty,  upon  conditions  as  favorable  as  those  on  which  the 
United  States  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  territory  within  their 
own  limits. 

In  respect  to  the  alleged  incompetency  of  the  scheme  to  accom- 
plish its  professed  object,  the  society  asks  that  that  object  should  be 
taken  to  be,  not  what  the  imaginations  of  its  enemies  represent  it 
to  be,  but  what  it  really  proposes.  They  represent  that  the  purpose 
of  the  society  is,  to  export  the  whole  African  population  of  the 
United  States,  bond  and  free ;  and  ihey  pronounce  this  design  to 
be  unattainable.  They  declare  that  the  nieans  of  the  whole 
country  are  insutlicient  to  efl'ect  the  transportation  to  Africa  of  a 
mass  of  population  approximating  to  two  millions  of  souls. 
Agreed  ;  but  that  is  not  what  the  society  contemplates.  They  have 
substituted  their  own  notion  for  that  of  the  society.  What  is  the 
true  nature  of  the  evil  of  the  existence  of  a  portion  of  the  African 
race  in  our  population  ?  It  is  not  that  there  are  wme,  but  that  there 
are  so  many  among  us  of  a  different  caste,  of  a  different  physical, 
if  not  moral,  constitution,  w^io  never  can  amalgamate  with  the 
great  body  of  our  population.  In  every  country,  persons  are  to  be 
found  varying  in  their  color,  origin,  and  character,  from  the  native 
mass.  But  this  anomaly  creates  no  inquietude  or  apprehension, 
because  the  exotics,  from  the  smallness  of  their  number,  are  known 
to  be  utterly  incapable  of  disturbing  the  general  tranquillity.  Here, 
on  the  contrary,  the  African  part  of  our  pojDulation  bears  so  large  a 
proportion  to  the  residue,  of  European  origin,  as  to  create  the  most 
lively  apprehension,  especially  in  some  quarters  of  the  union, 
Any  project,  therefor(\  by  which,  in  a  material  degree,  the  dangerous 
element  in  the  general  mass,  can  be  diminished  or  rendered 
stationary,  deserves  deliberate  consideration. 

The  colonization  society  has  never  imagined  it  to  be  practicable. 
or  within  the  reach  of  any  means  which  the  several  governments 
of  the  union  could  bring -to  bear  on  the  subject,  to  transport  the 
whole  of  the  African  race  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Nor  is  that  necessary  to  a  'complish  the  desirable  objects  of  domestic 
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tranquillity,  and  render  lis  one  homogeneous  people.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  has  been  supposed  to  duplicate  in  periods  of 
twenty-five  years.  That  may  have  been  the  case  heretofore,  but 
the  terms  of  duplication  Y»ill  be  more  and  more  protracted  as  we 
advance  in  national  age  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  found, 
in  any  period  1o  come,  that  our  numbers  will  be  doubled  in  a  less 
term  than  one  of  about  thirty-three  and  a  third  years.  I  have  not 
time  to  enter  now  into  details  in  support  of  this  opinion.  They 
would  consist  of  those  checks  which  experience  has  shown  to 
obstruct  the  progress  of  population,  arising  out  of.  its  actual 
augmentation  and  density,  the  settlement  of  waste  lands,  &c. 
Assuming  the  period  of  thirty-three  and  a  third,  or  any  other 
number  of  years,  to  be  that  in  which  our  population  will  hereafter 
be  doubled,  if,  during  that  whole  term,  the  capital  of  the  African 
stock  could  be  kept  down,  or  stationary,  whilst  that  of  European 
origin  should  be  left  to  an  unobstructed  increase,  the  result,  at  the 
end  of  the  term,  would  be  most  propitious.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
example,  that  the  whole  population  at  present  of  the  United  States, 
is  twelve  millions,  of  which  ten  may  be  estimated  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  two  of  the  African  race.  If  there  could  be  annually 
transported  from  the  United  States  an  amount  of  the  African 
portion  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  the  whole  of  that  caste, 
whilst  the  European  race  should  be  left  to  multiply,  we  should  find 
at  the  termination  of  the  period  of  duj'jlication,  whatever  it  maybe, 
that  the  relative  proportions  would  be  as  twenty  to  two.  And  if 
the  process  were  continued,  during  a  second  term  of  duplication 
the  proportion  would  be  as  forty  to  two  —  one  which  would  eradi- 
cate every  cause  of  alarm  or  solicitude  from  the  breasts  of  the  most 
timid.  But  the  transportation  of  Africans,  by  creating,  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  might  be  carried,  a  vacuum  in  society,  would  tend  to 
accelerate  the  duplication  of  the  European  race,  who  by  all  the 
laws  of  population,  would  fill  up  the  void  space. 

This  society  is  well  aware,  I  repeat,  that  they  cannot  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  But  it  is  no  objection  to  their  scheme,  limited, 
as  i-t  is,  exclusively  to  those  free  people  of  color  who  are  willing  to 
migrate,  that  it  admits  of  indefinite  extension  and  application,  by 
those  who  alone,  having  the  competent  authority,  may  choose  to 
adopt  and  apply  it.  Our  object  has  been  to  point  out  the  way,  to 
sho\v  that  colonization  is  practicable,  and  to  leave  it  to  those  stales 
or  individuals  who  may  be  pleased  to  engage  in  the  object,  to 
piosecute  it.  We  have  demonstrated  that  a  colony  may  be  planted 
in  Africa,  by  the  fact  that  an  American  colony  there  exists.  The 
problem  which  has  so  long  and  so  deeply  interested  the  thoughts 
of  good  and  patriotic  men,  is  solved ;  a  country  and  a  home  have 
been  found,  to  which  the  African  race  may  be  sent,  to  the  promo- 
tion of  their  happiness  and  our  own. 

But,  Mr.  Vice-president,  1  shall   not  rest  contented  with  the  fac? 
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of  the  establishment  of  the  colony,  conclusive  as  it  ought  to  be 
deemed,  of  the  practicability  of  our  purpose.  I  shall  proceed  to 
show,  by  reference  to  indisputable  statistical  details  and  calcula- 
tions, that  it  is  within  the  compass  of  reasonable  human  means. 
I  am  sensible  of  the  tediousness  of  all  arithmetical  data,  but  I  wib. 
endeavor  to  simplify  them  as  much  as  possible.  It  will  be  born." 
in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  society  is,  to  establish  in  Africa  ... 
colony  of  the  free  African  population  of  the  United  Slates,  to  an 
extent  which  shall  be  beneficial  both  to  Africa  and  America.  The 
whole  free  colored  population  of  the  United  States,  amounted,  in 
1790,  to  fifty-nine  thousand  foxir  hundred  and  eighty-one ;  in  1800, 
to  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  and  seventy-two ;  in  1810,  to 
one  hundred  and  eighty-si.K  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-six; 
and  in  1820,  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty.  The  ratio  of  annual  increase  during  the  first  term 
of  ten  years,  was  about  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  ; 
dQring  the  second,  about  seven  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  during 
the  third,  a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half.  The  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  annual  increase,  during  those  several  terms, 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  eftect  of  the  number  of 
voluntary  emancipations  operating  with  more  influence  upon  the 
total  smaller  amount  of  free  colored  persons  at  the  first  of  those 
periods,  and  by  the  facts  of  the  insurrection  in  St.  Domingo,  and 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  both  of  which,  occurring  during  the 
first  and  second  terms,  added  considerably  to  the  number  of  our 
free  colored  population. 

Of  all  descriptions  of  our  population,  that  of  the  free  colored, 
taken  in  the  aggregate,  is  the  least  prolific,  because  of  the  checks 
arising  from  vice  and  want.  During  the  len  years,  between  1810 
and  1820,  when  no  extraneous  causes  existed  lo  prevent  a  fair 
competition  in  the  increase  between  the  slave  and  the  free  African 
race,  the  former  increased  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  per  cent,  per 
annum,  whilst  the  latter  did  not  much  exceed  two  and  a  half. 
Hereafter  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  and  1  venture  to  predict,  will 
not  be  contradicted  by  the  return  of  the  next  census,  that  the 
increase  of  the  free  black  population  will  not  surpass  two  and  a 
half  per  cent,  per  annum.  Their  amount  at  the  last  census,  being 
h\''0  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  and  thirty,  for 
the  sake  of  round  numbers,  their  annual  increase  may  be  assumed 
to  be  six  thousand,  at  the  present  time.  Now  if  this  number  could 
bo  annually  transported  from  the  United  States  during  a  term  of 
years,  it  is  evident  that,  at  the  end  of  that  term,  the  parent  capital 
will  not  have  increased,  but  will  have  been  kept  down  at  least  to 
what  it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  term.  Is  it  practicable, 
then,  to  colonize  annually  six  thousand  persons  from  the  United 
States,  without  materially  impairing  or  affecting  any  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  United  States  ?  This  is  the  question  presented  to 
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the  judgments  of  the  legislative  authorities  of  our  country.  This 
IS  the  whole  scheme  of  the  socieiy.  From  its  actual  experience, 
derived  from  the  expenses  which  have  been  incurred  in  transport- 
ing the  persons  already  sent  to  Africa,  the  entire  average  expt.nne 
of  each  colonist,  young  and  old,  including  passage  money  and 
subsistence,  may  be  stated  at  twenty  dollars  per  head.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  may  be  reduced  considerably  below  that 
sum.  Estimating  that  to  be  the  expense,  the  total  cost  of  trans- 
porting six  thousand  souls,  annually  to  Africa,  would  be  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  tonnage  requisite  to 
effect  die  object,  calculating  two  persons  to  every  five  tons,  (which 
is  the  provision  of  existing  law)  would  be  fifteen  thousand  tons. 
But  as  each  vessel  could  probably  make  two  voyages  in  the  year, 
it  may  be  reduced  to  seven  thousand  five  hundred.  And  as  both 
our  mercantile  and  military  marine  might  be  occasion.ally  employed 
on  this  collateral  service,  without  injury  to  the  main  object  of  the 
voyage,  a  further  abatement  might  be  safely  made  in  the  aggregate 
amount  of  die  necessary  tonnage.  The  navigation  concerned  in 
the  commerce  between  the  colony  and  the  United  States,  (and  it 
already  begins  to  supply  subjects  of  an  interesting  trade,)  might 
be  incidentally  employed  to  the  same  end. 

Is  the  annual  expenditure  of  a  sum  no  larger  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  annual  employment  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  tons  of  shipping,  too  much  for 
reasonable  exertion,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  object  in 
view?  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  within  the  compass  of 
moderate  efforts  ? 

Here  is  the  whole  scheme  of  the  society — a  project  which  has 
been  pronounced  visionary  by  those  who  have  never  given  them- 
selves the  trouble  to  examine  it,  but  to  which  I  believe  most 
unbiassed  men  will  yield  their  cordial  assent,  after  they  have  inves- 
tigated it. 

Limited  as  the  project  is,  by  the  society,  to  a  colony  to  be  formed 
by  the  free  and  unconstrained  consent  of  free  persons  of  color,  it  is 
no  objection,  but  on  the  contrary  a  great  recommendation,  of  the 
plan,  that  it  admits  of  being  taken  up  and  applied  on  a  scale  of 
much  more  comprehensive  utility.  The  society  knows,  and  it 
affords  just  cause  of  felicitation,  that  all  or  any  one  of  the  states 
which  tolerate  slavery,  may  carry  the  scheme  of  colonization  into 
effect,  in  regard  to  the  slaves  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
thus  ultimately  rid  themselves  of  a  universally  acknowledged 
curse.  A  reference  to  the  results  of  the  several  enumerations  of 
ihc  population  of  the  United  States  will  incontestably  prove  the 
practicability  of  its  application  on  the  more  extensive  scale.  The 
slave  population  of  the  United  States  amounted,  in  1790,  to  six 
hundred  and  ninety-seven  thousand,  six  hundred  and  ninety-seven; 
in  1800,  to  eight  hundred  and   ninety-six  thousand,  eight  hundred 
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and  forty-nine ;  in  1810,  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-one  thous- 
and, three  hundred  and  sixty-four;  and  in  1820,  to  fifteen  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight.  The 
rate  of  annual  increase,  (rejecting  fractions  and  taking  the  integer 
to  which  they  make  the  nearest  approach,)  during  the  first  terra  of 
ten  years,  was  not  quite  three  per  centum  per  annum,  during  the 
second,  a  little  more  than  three  per  centum  per  annum  ;  and  during 
the  third,  a  little  less  than  three  per  centum.  The  mean  ratio  of 
increase  for  the  whole  period  of  thirty  years,  was  very  little  more 
than  three  per  centum  per  annum.  During  the  first  two  periods, 
the  native  stock  was  augmented  by  importations  from  Africa  in 
those  states  which  continued  to  tolerate  them,  and  by  the  acquisi 
tion  of  Louisiana.  Virginia,  to  her  eternal  honor,  abolished  the 
abominable  traffic  among  the  earliest  acts  of  her  self-government. 
The  last  term  alone  presents  the  natural  increase  of  the  capital 
unaffected  by  any  extraneous  causes.  That  authorizes,  as  a  safe 
assumption,  that  the  future  increase  will  not  exceed  three  per 
centum  per  annum.  As  our  population  increases,  the  value  of 
slave  labor  will  diminish,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  advan- 
tages in  the  employment  of  free  labor.  And  when  the  value  of 
slave  labor  shall  be  materially  lessened,  either  by  the  multiplication 
of  the  supply  of  slaves  beyond  the  demand,  or  by  the  competition 
between  slave  and  free  labor,  the  annual  increase  of  slaves  will  be 
reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  abatement  of  the  motives  to  provide 
^or  and  rear  the  offspring. 

Assuming  the  future  increase  to  be  at  the  rate  of  three  per 
centum  per  annum,  the  annual  addition  to  the  number  of  slaves 
in  the  United  States,  calculated  upon  the  return  of  the  last  census, 
(one  million  five  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-eight)  is  forty-six  thousand.  Applying  the  data  which 
have  been  already  stated  and  explained,  in  relation  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  free  persons  of  color  from  the  United  States  to  Africa,  to 
the  aggregate  annual  increase,  both  bond  and  free,  of  the  African 
race,  and  the  result  will  be  found  most  encouraging.  The  total 
number  of  the  annual  increase  of  both  descriptions  is  fifty-two 
thousand.  The  total  expense  of  transporting  that  number  to 
Africa,  (supposing  no  redaction  of  present  prices)  would  be  one 
million  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  and  the  requisite  amount  of 
tonnage  would  be  only  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  tons  of 
shipping  —  about  one  ninth  part  of  the  mercantile  marine  of  the 
United  States.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a  vessel's  making  two 
voyages  in  the  year,  it  would  be  reduced  to  one  half,  sixty-five 
thousand.  And  this  quantity  would  be  still  further  reduced,  by 
embracing  opportunities  of  incidental  employment  of  vessels 
belonging  both  to  the  mercantile  and  military  marines. 

But,  is  the  annual  application  of  one  inillion  and  forty  thousand 
dollars  and  the  employment  of  sixty-five  or  even  one  hundred  and 
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thirty  tliousand  tons  of  shipping,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the 
object,  beyond  the  ability  of  this  country?  Ts  there  a  patriot, 
looking  forward  to  its  domestic  quiet,  its  happiness,  and  its  glory, 
that  would  not  cheerfully  contribute  his  proportion  of  the  burden, 
to  accomplish  a  purpose  so  great  and  so  humane  ?  During  the 
general  continuance  of  the  African  slave  trade,  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  slaves  have  been,  in  a  single  year,  imported  into  the 
several  countries  whose  laws  authorized  their  admission.  Not- 
withstanding the  vigilance  of  the  powers  now  engaged  to  suppress 
the  slave  trade,  I  have  received  information,  that  in  a  single  year, 
in  the  single  island  of  Cuba,  slaves  equal  in  amount  to  one  half 
of  the  above  number  of  fifty-two  thousand,  have  been  illicitly 
introduced.  Is  it  possible  that  those  who  are  concerned  in  an 
infamous  traffic  can  effect  more  than  the  states  of  this  union,  if 
they  were  seriously  to  engage  in  the  good  work?  Is  it  credible, 
is  it  not  a  libel  upon  human  nature  to  suppose,  that  the  triumphs 
of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  iniquity,  can  surpass  those  of  virtue, 
and  benevolence,  and  humanity? 

The  population  of  the  United  States  being,  at  this  time,  esti- 
mated at  about  ten  millions  of  the  European  race,  and  two  of  the 
African,  on  the  supposition  of  the  annual  colonization  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  latter,  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  of  both  of  its  classes, 
during  the  whole  period  necessary  to  the  process  of  duplication  of 
our  numbers,  they  would,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  relatively  stand 
twenty  millions  for  the  white  and  two  for  the  black  portion.  But 
an  annual  exportation  of  a  number  equal  to  the  annual  increase,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  term,  and  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  it,  would 
accomplish  more  than  to  keep  the  parent  stock  stationary.  The 
colonists  would  comprehend  more  than  an  equal  proportion  of 
those  of  the  prolific  ages.  Few  of  those  who  had  passed  that  age 
would  migrate.  So  that  the  annual  increase  of  those  left  behind, 
would  continue  gradaally,  but  at  first  insensibly,  to  diminish;  and 
by  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  duplication,  it  would  be  found 
to  have  materially  abated.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  greater  relative 
safety  and  happiness  which  would,  at  the  termination  of  that  period, 
be  the  condition  of  the  whites.  Their  ability  to  give  further 
stimulus  to  the  cause  of  colonization  will  have  been  doubled, 
whilst  the  subjects  on  which  it  would  have  to  operate,  will  have 
decreased  or  remained  stationary.  If  the  business  of  colonization 
should  be  regularly  continued,  during  two  periods  of  duplication, 
at  the  end  of  the  second,  the  whites  would  stand  to  the  blacks,  as 
forty  millions  to  not  more  than  two,  whilst  the  same  ability  will 
have  been  quadrupled.  Even  if  colonization  should  then  alto- 
gether cease,  the  proportion  of  the  African  to  the  European  race 
will  be  so  small,  that  the  most  timid  may  then,  for  ever,  dismiss  all 
ideas  of  danger  from  within  or  without,  on  account  of  that  incon- 
gruous and  perilous  element  in  our  population. 
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Further;  by  tlio  annual  wilhdrawal  of  fifty-lwo  thousand  persona 
of  color,  there  would  be  annual  space  created  for  an  equal  number 
of  the  white  race.  The  period,  iherefore,  of  the  duplication  of  the 
whiles,  by  the  laws  which  govern  |)0]n.ilation,  would  be  accelerated. 

Such,  Mr.  Vice-president,  is  the  project  of  ihe  society;  and 
such  is  the  extension  and  use  which  may  be  made  of  the  principle 
of  colonization,  in*  application  to  our  slave  population,  by  those 
states  which  are  alone  competent  to  undertake  and  execute  it.  All, 
or  any  one,. of  the  states  \Yhich  tolerate  slavery,  may  adopt  and 
execute  it,  by  cooperation  or  separate  exertion.  If  I  could  be 
instrumental  in  eradicating  this  deepest  stain  upon  the  character  of 
our  country,  and  removing  all  cause  of  reproach  on  account  of  it, 
by  foreign  nations;  if  I  could  only  be  instrumental  in  ridding  of 
this  foul  blot  that  revered  state  that  gave  me  birth,  or  that  not  less 
beloved  state  which  kindly  adopted  me  as  her  son ;  I  would  not 
exchange  the  proud  satisfaction  which  I  should  enjoy,  for  the 
honor  of  all  the  triumphs  ever  decreed  to  the  mosit  successful 
conqueror. 

Having,  I  hope,  shown  that  the  plan  of  the  society  is  not  vision- 
ary, but  rational  and  practicable;  that  a  colony  does  in  fact  exist, 
planted  under  its  auspices ;  that  free  people  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  go ;  and  that  the  right  of  soil  as  well  as  of  sovereignty,  may  be 
acquired  in  vast  tracts  of  country  in  Africa,  abundantly  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  most  ample  colony,  and  at  prices  almost 
only  nominal,  the  task  which  remains  to  me  of  showing  the  bene- 
ficial consequences  which  would  attend  the  execution  of  the 
scheme,  is  comparatively  easy. 

Of  the  utility  of  a  total  separation  of  the  two  incongruous  por- 
tions of  our  population,  supposing  it  to  be  practicable,  none  have 
ever  doubted.  The  mode  of  accomplishing  that  most  desirable 
object,  has  alone  divided  public  opinion.  Colonization  in  Hayti, 
for  a  time,  had  its  partisans.  Without  throwing  any  impediments 
in  the  way  of  executing  that  scheme,  the  American  Colonization 
Society  has  steadily  adhered  to  its  own.  The  Haytien  project 
has  passed  away.  Colonization  beyond  the  Stony  mountains  has 
sometimes  been  proposed ;  but  it  would  be  attended  with  an 
expense  and  difficulties  far  surpassing  the  African  project,  whilst  it 
would  not  unite  the  same  animating  motives.  There  is  a  moral 
fitness  in  the  idea  of  returning  to  Africa  her  children,  whose 
ancestors  have  been  torn  from  her  by  the  ruthless  hand  of  fraud 
and  violence.  Transplanted  in  a  foreign  land,  they  will  carry  back 
to  their  native  soil  the  rich  fruits  of  religion,  civilization,  law,  and 
liberty.  May  it  not  be  one  of  the  great  designs  of  the  Ruler  of 
the  universe,  (whose  ways  are  often  inscrutable  by  short-sighted 
mfyrtals,)  thus  to  transform  an  original  crime  into  a  signal  blessing, 
to  that  most  unfortunate  portion  of  the  globe.  Of  all  classes  of  our 
population,  the  most  vicious  is  that  of  the  free  colored.     It  is  the 
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inevitable  result  of  iheir  moral,  political,  and  civil  degradation 
Contaminated  themselves,  they  extend  their  vices  to  all  around 
lliem,  to  the  slaves  and  to  the  whites.  If  the  principle  of  coloniza- 
tion should  be  contined  to  them;  if  a  colony  can  be  lirmly  estab- 
lished and  successfully  continued  in  Africa  which  should  draw  ofi' 
auimally  an  amount  of  that  portion  of  our  population  equal  to  its 
annual  increase,  much  good  will  be  done.  ff  the  principle  be 
adopted  and  applied  by  the  states,  whose  laws  sanction  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery,  to  an  extent  equal  to  the  annual  increase  of  slaves, 
still  greater  good  will  be  done.  This  good  will  be  felt  by  the  Afri- 
cans who  go,  by  the  Alricans  who  remain,  by  the  white  popula- 
tion of  our  country,  by  Africa,  and  by  America.  It  is  a  project 
which  recommends  itself  to  favor  in  all  the  aspects  in  which  it  can 
be  contemplated.  It  will  do  good  in  every  and  any  extent  in  which 
it  may  be  executed.  It  is  a  circle  of  jjhilanthrophy,  every  segment 
of  which  tells  and  testifies  to  the  beneficence  of  tlie  whole. 

Every  emigrant  to  Africa  is  a  missionary  carrying  with  him 
credentials  in  the  holy  cause  of  civilization,  religion,  and  free  insti- 
tutions. Why  is  it  that  the  degree  of  success  of  missionary  exer- 
tions is  so  limited,  and  so  discouraging  to  those  whose  piety  and 
benevolence  prompt  them?  Is  it  not  because  the  missionary  is 
generally  an  alien  and  a  stranger,  perhaps  of  a  different  color,  and 
from  a  different  tribe?  There  is  a  sort  of  instinctive  feeling  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  towards  foreigners  which  repels  and  rejects 
them  in  all  countries;  and  this  feeling  is  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  ignorance  and  barbarism  which  prevail.  But  the  African  colo- 
nists, whom  we  send  to  convert  the  heathen,  are  of  the  same  color, 
the  same  family,  the  same  physical  constitution.  When  the  pur- 
poses of  the  colony  shall  be  fully  understood,  they  will  be  received 
as  long  lost  brethren  restored  to  the  embraces  of  their  friends  and 
their  kindred  by  the  dispensations  of  a  wise  providence. 

The  society  is  reproached  for  agitating  this  question.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  the  existence  of  free  people  of  color  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  states  only  which  tolerate  slavery.  The  evil  extends 
itself  to  all  the  states,  and  some  of  those  which  do  not  allow  of 
slavery,  (their  cities  especially,)  experience  the  evil  in  an  extent 
even  greater  than  it  exists  in  the  slave  states.  A  common  evil 
confers  a  right  to  consider  and  apply  a  common  remedy.  Nor  is 
it  a  valid  objection  that  this  remedy  is  partial  in  its  operation  or 
distant  in  its  efficacy.  A  patient,  writhing  under  the  tortures  of 
excruciating  disease,  asks  of  his  physician  to  cure  him  if  he  can, 
and,  if  he  cannot,  to  mitigate  his  sufferings.  But  the  remedy  pro- 
posed, if  generally  adopted  and  perseveringly  applied,  for  a  sullicient 
length  of  time,  should  it  not  entirely  eradicate  the  disease,  will 
enable  \he  body  politic  to  bear  it  without  danger  and  witdiout  suf- 
fering. 

We    are  reproached   with   doing  mischief  by   the  agitation  of 
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this  qiu'slioii.  The  society  goes  into  no  house  hold  tt>  dislurb  ils 
domeiilic  triiu([aillity  ;  it  adch'esses  itself  to  no  slaves  1o  weaken 
their  obligations  of  obedienee.  It  seeks  to  alTecl  no  man's  properly, 
(l  neither  has  the  power  nor  the  will  to  aflecl  the  properly  oi'  any 
one  contrary  to  his  consent.  The  executit)n  of  its  sclierne  would 
augment  instead  of  diminishing  the  valu(>  of  the  proi)erty  left 
behind.  The  society,  composed  of  free  men,  conci  ins  iisdf  only 
with  the  free.  Collateral  coiisecjuences  we  are  iK-t  responsiljle  for. 
It  is  not  this  society  which  has  producc^d  the  great  moral  revolution 
which  the  age  exhibits.  What  would  lliey,  who  thus  reproach  us, 
have  done?  If  ihey  would  re|)ress  all  leiidciicies  towards  liberty 
and  ultimate  emancipation,  they  nmsl  do  mori'  tliaii  put  down  thi' 
benevolent  etForts  of  this  society.  They  must  go  hack  to  the  era  ol' 
our  lil)er1y  and  independence,  and  muzzle  the  cannon  which  thun- 
ders its  annual  joyous  return.  They  must  revive  the  slave  trade, 
with  all  its  train  of  atrocities.  They  nmst  su])press  the  workings 
i)f  British  philanthroijy,  seeking  lo  meliorate  the  condition  of  the 
unfortunate  West  Indian  slaves.  They  must  arrest  the  career  of 
South  American  deliverance  from  thraldom.  They  must  blow  out 
the  moral  lights  around  us,  and  extinguish  that  greatest  torch  of 
all  which  America  presents  to  a  benighted  world,  pointing  the  way 
lo  their  rights,  their  liberties,  and  their  happiness.  And  when  they 
have  achieved  all  these  purposes,  their  work  will  be  yet  incomplete. 
They  must  penetrate  the  human  sovd,  and  eradicate  the  light  of 
reason  and  the  love  of  liberty.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  when 
universal  darkness  and  despair  prevail,  can  you  perpetuate  slavery, 
and  re]iress  all  sympathies,  and  all  humane  and  benevolent  efforts 
among  freemen,  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  portion  of  our  race 
doomed  lo  bondage. 

Our  friends,  wdio  are  cursed  with  this  greatest  of  human  evils, 
tleserve  the  kindest  attention  and  consideration.  Their  property  and 
their  safety  are  both  involved.  But  the  liberal  and  candid  among 
them  will  not,  .cannot,  expect  that  every  project  to  deliver  our 
country  from  it  is  to  be  crushed  because  of  a  possible  and  ideal 
danger.  Animated  by  the  encouragement  of  the  past,  let  us  pro- 
c-eed  under  the  cheering  prospects  which  lie  before  us.  Let  us 
continue  to  appeal  to  the  pious,  the  liberal,  and  the  wise.  Let  us 
bear  in  mind  the  condition  of  our  forefathers,  when,  collected  on 
the  beach  in  England,  they  embarked,  amidst  the  scoffings  and  the 
false  predictions  of  the  assembled  multitude,  for  this  distant  land  ; 
and  here,  in  spite  of  all  the  perils  of  forest  and  ocean,  which  they 
encountered,  successfully  laid  the  foundations  of  this  glorious 
lepublic.  Undismayed  by  the  prophecies  of  the  jiresumpluous,  let 
us  supplicate  the  aid  of  the  American  representatives  of  the  peo{)le, 
and  redoubling  our  labors,  and  invoking  the  blessings  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  I  boldly  and  confidently  anticipate  success.  I 
hope  the  resolution  which  I  offer  will  be  unanimously  adopted. 
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EXTRACTS 

FROM  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
COI,ONIZATION  SOCIETY,  PRESENTED  AT  ITS  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
JANUARY  THIRTEENTH,  1827,  READ  BY  MI?.  Cl-AY  IN  THE  COURSE 
OF  THE  DELIVERY  OF  THE  PRECEDING  SPEECH. 

The  system  of  government  established  with  the  Cull  consent  of 
the  colonists,  in  the  autumn  of  1824,  and  which  the  managers  had 
the  happiness  to  represent  in  their  last  report,  as  having  thus  far  ful- 
filled all  the  purposes  of  its  institution,  has  continued  its  operations 
during  the  year  without  the  least  irregularity,  and  with  undimin- 
ished success.  The  republican  ]irinciple  is  introduced  as  far  as  is 
consistent  with  the  youthful  and  unformed  character  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  in  the  election  of  their  officers  the  colonists  have  evinced 
such  integrity  and  judgment  as  afford  promise  of  early  preparation 
for  all  the  duties  of  self-government.  '  The  civil  prerogatives  and 
government  oi  the  colony  and  the  body  of  the  laws  by  which  they 
are  sustained,'  says  the  colonial  agent,  '  are  the  pride  of  all.  I  am 
happy  in  the  persuasion  I  have,  that  I  hold  the  balance  of  the  laws 
in  the  midst  of  a  people,  with  whom  the  first  perceptible  inclina- 
tion of  the  sacred  scale  determines  authoritatively  their  sentiments 
and  their  conduct.  There  are  individual  exceptions,  but  these  re- 
marks extend  to  the  body  of  the  settlers.' 

The  moral  and  refigious  character  of  the  colony  exerts  a  yjowerful 
influence  on  its  social  and  civil  condition.  That  piety  which  had 
guided  most  of  the  early  emigrants  to  Liberia,  even  before  they 
left  this  country,  to  respectability  and  usefulness  among  their  asso- 
ciates, prepared  them,  in  laying  the  foandations  of  a  colony,  to  act 
with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  energy  which  no  earthly  motive? 
could  inspire.  Humble,  and  for  the  most  part  unlettered  men  ; 
born  and  bred  in  circumstances  the  most  unfavorable  to  mental 
culture  ;  unsustained  by  the  hope  of  renown,  and  unfamiliar  with 
the  history  of  great  achievements  and  heroic  virtues,  theirs  was 
nevertheless  a  spirit  unmoved  bv  dangers  or  by  sufferings,  which 
misfortunes  could  not  darken,  nor  death  dismay.  They  left 
America,  and  felt  that  it  was  forever ;  they  landed  in  Africa,  possi- 
bly tb  find  a  home,  but  certainly  a  grave.  Strange  would  it  have 
been  had  the  religion  of  every  individual  of  these  early  settlers 
proved  genuine;  but  immensely  changed  as  have  been  their  cir- 
cumstances and  severely  tried  their  faith,  most  have  preserved 
untarnished  the  honors  of  their  profession,  and  to  the  purity  of 
their  morals  and  the  consistency  of  their  conduct,  is  in  a  great 
measure  to  be  attributed  the  social  order  and  general  prosperity  of 
the  colony  of  Liberia.  Their  example  has  proved  most  salutary , 
and  while  subsequent  emigrants  have  found  themselves  awed  and 
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restrained,  by  their  regularity,  seriousness,  and  devotion,  the  poor 
natives  have  given  their  contidence  and  acknowledged  the  excel- 
lence of  practical  Christianity.  '  It  deserves  record,'  says  Mr.  Ash- 
mun,  '  that  religion  has  been  th(!  principal  agent  employed  in 
laying  and  confirming  the  foundations  of  the  setllcment.  To  this 
sentiment,  ruling,  restraining,  and  actuating  the  minds  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  colonists,  must  be  referred  the  whole  strength  of 
our  civil  government.'  Examples  of  intemperance,  profaneness,  or 
licentiousness,  are  extremely  rare,  and  vice,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
obliged  to  seek  concealment  from  the  public  eye.  'J'he  sabbath  is 
universally  respected;  sunday  schools,  both  for  the  children  of  the 
colony  and  for  the  natives,  are  established ;  all  classes  attend  regu- 
larly upon  the  worship  of  God  ;  some  charitable  associations  have 
been  formed  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen  ;  and  though  it  must  not 
be  concealed,  that  the  deep  concern  on  the  subject  of  religion 
which  resulted,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1825,  in  the 
public  profession  of  Christianity  by  about  fifty  colonists,  has  in  a 
measure  subsided,  and  some  few  cases  of  delinquency  since  oc- 
curred ;  and  though  there  are  faults  growing  out  of  the  early 
condition  and  habits  of  the  settlers  which  require  amendment;  yet 
the  managers  have  reason  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  vast  and  in- 
creasing preponderance  on  the  side  of  correct  principle  and  virtuous 
practice. 

The  agriculture  of  the  colony  has  received  less  attention  than  its 
importance  demands.  This  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  the 
labor  of  the  settlers  has  been  applied  to  objects  conducing  more 
immediately  to  their  subsistence  and  comfort. 

It  will  not,  the  board  trust,  be  concluded  that,  because  more 
might  have  been  done  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  colony, 
what  has  been  effected  is  inconsiderable.  Two  hundred  and 
twenty-foiu'  plantations,  of  from  five  to  ten  acres  each,  were,  in 
June  last,  occupied  by  the  settlers,  and  most  of  them  are  believed 
to  be  at  present  under  cultivation.  One  hundred  and  fourteen  of 
these  are  on  cape  Mcntserado,  thirty-three  on  Stockton  creek,  (de- 
nominated the  half-way  farms,  because  nearly  equidistant  from 
Monrovia  and  Caldwell,  the  St.  Paul's  settlement)  and  seventy- 
seven  at  tlic  confiuence  of  Stockton  creek  with  the  St.  Paul's. 

The  St.  Paul's  territory  includes  the  half-way  farms,  and  is 
represented  as  a  beautiful  tract  of  country,  com]5aratively  open, 
well  watered  and  fertile,  and  still  further  recommended  as  having 
been  for  ages  selected  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  productive- 
ness for  their  rice  and  cassada  plantations.  The  agricultural 
habits  of  the  present  occupants  of  this  tract,  concur  with  the  advan- 
tages of  their  situation,  in  affording  ])romise  of  success  to  their 
exertions.  '  Nothing,' says  the  colonial  agent,  '  but  circumstances 
of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  can  ])revent  them  from  making 
their  way  directly  to  respectability  and  abur  dance ' 
VOI-.  I.  74 
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Oxen  were  trained  to  labor  in  the  colony  in  1825,  and  it  was 
then  expected  that  the  plough  would  be  introduced  in  the  course 
of  another  year.  Although  commerce  has  thus  far  taken  the  lead 
of  agriculture,  yet  the  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  small  amount  of 
labor  recjuired  for  its  cultivation,  and  tlie  value  and  abundance  of  its 
products,  cannot  fail,  iinally,  to  render  the  latter  the  more  cherished, 
as  it  is,  certainly,  the  more  important  interest  of  the  colony. 

The  trade  of  Liberia  has  increased  with  a  rapidity  almost  un- 
exampled, and  while  it  has  supplied  the  colonists  not  only  with 
the  necessaries,  but  with  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life, 
the  good  faith  with  wliich  it  has  been  conducted,  has  conciliated 
the  iriendship  of  the  natives,  and  acquired  the  confidence  of 
foreigners. 

The  regulations  of  the  colony  allowing  no  credits,  except  by  a 
written  permission,  and  requiring  the  barter  to  be  carried  on  through 
factories  established  for  the  purpose,  has  increased  the  profits  of 
the  traffic,  and  prevented  numerous  evils  which  must  have  attended 
upon  a  more  unrestricted  license. 

Between  the  first  of  January  and  the  fifteenth  of  July,  1826,  no 
less  than  fifteen  vessels  touched  at  Monrovia,  and  purchased  the 
produce  of  the  country,  to  the  amount,  according  to  the  best 
probable  estimate,  of  forty-three  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty 
dollars,  African  value.  The  exporters  of  this  produce  realize,  on 
the  sale  of  the  goods  given  in  barter  for  it,  a  profit  of  tweiUy- 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  on  the  freight, 
of  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars,  making  a 
total  profit  of  thirty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars. 

A  gentleman  in  Portland  has  commenced  a  regular  trade  with 
the  colony  ;  and  for  his  last  cargo  landed  in  Liberia,  amounting  to 
eight  thousand  dollars,  he  received  payment  in  the  course  of  ten 
days.  The  advantages  of  this  trade  to  the  colony,  are  manifest 
from  the  high  price  of  labor,  (that  of  mechanics  being  two  dollars 
per  day,  and  that  of  common  laborers  from  seventy-five  cents  to 
one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents,)  and  from  the  easy  and  comforta- 
ble circumstances  of  the  settlers.  '  An  industrious  family,  twelve 
months  in  Africa,  destitute  of  the  means  of  furnishing  an  abundant 
table,  is  not  known  ;  and  an  individual,  of  whatever  age  or  sex, 
without  ample  provision  of  decent  apparel,  cannot,  it  is  believed, 
be  found.'  '  Every  family,'  says  Mr.  Ashmun,  '  and  nearly  every 
single  adult  person  in  the  colony,  has  the  means  of  employing  from 
one  to  four  native  laborers,  at  an  expense  of  from  four  to  six  dollars 
the  month  ;  and  several  of  the  settlers,  when  called  upon  in  conse- 
quence of  sudden  emergences  of  the  public  service,  have  made 
repealed  advances  of  merchantable  produce,  to  the  amoiint  of  tf^ree 
hundred  to  six  hundred  dollars  each.' 

The  managers  are  happy  to  state,  that  the  efforts  of  the  coloniEd 
agent  to  enlarge  the  territory  of  Liberia,  and  particularly  to  bring 
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under  the  government  of  the  colony  a  more  extended  line  of  coast, 
have  been  judicious  and  energetic,  and  in  nearly  every  instance 
resulted  in  complete  success.  From  cape  Mount  lo  Tradetown,  a 
distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  the  colonial  government  has 
acquired  partial  jurisdiction.  Four  of  the  most  important  stations 
on  this  tract,  including  Montserado,  belong  to  the  society,  either 
by  actual  purchase,  or  by  a  deed  of  perpetual  lease  ;  and  such  nego- 
tiations have  bi'cn  entered  upon  with  the  chiefs  of  the  country,  as 
amount  lo  a  preclusion  of  all  Europeans  from  any  possessions 
within  these  limits.  The  fine  territory  of  the  St.  Paul's,  now 
occupied  by  settlers,  was  described  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the 
society. 

The  territory  of  Young  Sesters,  recently  ceded  to  the  society,  is 
ninety  miles  south  of  Montserado,  in  the  midst  of  a  very  produc- 
tive rice  country,  affording  also  large  quantities  of  palm  oil, 
camwood,  and  ivory.  The  tract  granted  to  tlie  colony,  includes 
the  bed  of  the  Sester's  river,  and  all  the  land  on  each  side,  to  the 
distance  of  half  a  league,  and  extending  longitudinally  from  the 
river's  mouth  to  its  source.  In  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
contract,  the  chief  of  the  country  has  constructed  a  commodious 
storehouse,  and  put  a  number  of  laborers  sufficient  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  a  rice  plantation  of  forty  acres,  under  the  direction  of  a 
respectable  colonist,  who  takes  charge  of  the  establishment. 

The  right  of  use  and  occupancy  have  also  been  obtained  to  a 
region  of  country  on  the  south  branch  of  the  St.  .John's  river,  north 
nine  miles  from  Young  Sesters,  and  the  trading  factory  established 
there,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  family  from  Monrovia,  has 
already  provided  a  valuable  source  of  income  to  the  colony.  Rice 
is  also  here  to  be  cultivated,  and  the  chief  who  cedes  the  territory, 
agrees  to  furnish  the  labor. 

The  upright  and  exemplary  conduct  of  the  individual  at  the  head 
of  this  establishment,  has  powerfully  impressed  the  natives  with 
the  importance  of  inviting  them  to  settle  in  their  country;  and 
consequently,  the  offer  made  by  the  colonial  agent  for  the  purchase 
of  Factory  island,  has  heen  accepted  by  its  proprietor.  This 
island  is  in  the  river  St.  John's,  four  miles  from  its  mouth,  from 
five  to  six  miles  in  length,  and  one  third  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
is  among  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  in  Africa.  A  few 
families  are  about  to  take  up  their  residence  upon  it,  and  prepare 
for  founding  a  settlement,  '  which  cannot  fail,'  says  Mr.  Ashmun, 
'  in  a  few  years,  to  be  second  to  no  other  in  the  colony,  except 
Monrovia.' 

Negotiations  are  also  in  progress  with  the  chiefs  of  cape  Mount, 
\i'hich,  if  successful,  will  secure  to  the  colony  the  whole  trade  of 
that  station,  estimated  at  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  and 
may  ultimately  lead  to  its  annexation  to  the  territories  of  Liberia. 
'The    whole    country    between    cape     Mount    and     Tradetown,' 
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observes  Mr.  Ashman,  'is  rich  in  soil  and  otiici  naliiral  advantages, 
and  capable  of  sustaining  a  numerous  and  civilized  population 
beyond  almost  any  other  country  on  earth.  Leaving  the  seaboard, 
the  traveller,  every  where,  at  the  distance  of  a  very  few  miles, 
enters  upon  a  uniform  upland  country,  of  moderate  elevation, 
intersected  by  innumerable  rivulets,  abounding  in  springs  of 
unfailing  water,  and  covered  with  a  verdure  which  knows  no 
other  changes  except  those  which  refresh  and  renew  its  beauties. 
The  country  directly  on  the  sea,  although  verdant  and  fruitful  to  a 
high  degree,  is  found  every  where  to  yield,  in  both  respects,  to  the 
interior.' 

Much  progress  has  been  made  the  last  year  in  the  construction 
of  public  buildings  and  works  of  defence,  though  with  adequate 
supplies  of  lumber,  more  might  doubtless  have  been  accomplished. 
Two  handsome  churches,  erected  solely  by  the  colonists,  now 
adorn  the  village  of  Monrovia.  Fort  Stockton  has  been  rebuilt  in 
a  style  of  strength  and  beauty.  A  receptacle  capable  of  accommo- 
dating one  hundred  and  fifty  emigrants,  is  completed.  The  new 
agency-house,  market-house,  I^ancasterian  school,  and  town-house, 
in  Monrovia,  were  some  months  since  far  advanced,  and  the 
finishins:  strokes  were  about  to  be  »iven  to  the  sfovernment-house 
on  the  St.  Paul's.  The  wing  of  the  old  agency-house  has  been 
'  handsomely  iitted  up  for  the  colonial  library,  which  now  consists 
of  twelve  hundred  volumes  systematically  arranged  ill  glazed 
cases  with  appropriate  hangings.  All  the  books  are  substantially 
covered,  and  accurately  labelled ;  and  files  of  more  than  ten 
newspapers,  more  or  less  complete,  are  preserved.  The  library  is 
fitted  up  so  as  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  reading-room,  and  it  is 
intended  to  make  it  a  museum  of  all  the  natural  curiosities  of 
Africa,  which  can  be  procured.' 

No  efforts  have  been  spared  to  place  the  colony  in  a  state  of 
adequate  defence,  and  while  it  is  regarded  as  perfectly  secure  from 
the  native  forces,  it  is  hoped  and  believed,  that  it  may  sustain 
itself  against  any  piratical  assaults.  '  The  estal)lishment  has  fifteen 
large  carriage  guns  and  three  small  pivot  guns,  all  fit  for  service.' 
Fort  Stockton  overlooks  the  whole  town  of  Monrovia,  and  a  strong 
battery  is  now  building  on  the  height  of  Thompson-town,  near  the 
extremity  of  the  cape,  which  it  is  thought  will  afford  protection  to 
vessels  anchoring  in  the  roadstead.  The  militia  of  the  colony 
consists  of  two  corps  appropriately  uniformed,  one  of  artillery  of 
about  fifty  men,  the  other  of  infantry  of  forty  men,  and  on  varioua 
occasions  have  they  proved  themselves  deficient  neither  in  disci- 
pline nor  courage. 
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The  money  expended  on  these  various  objects  has  necessarily 
been  considerable;  but,  in  comparison  with  the  expense  which 
similar  objects  in  this  country  cost  European  governments,  it  will 
be  found  not  merely  moderate,  but  trifling.  Less  than  has  been 
effected  towards  the  extension  of  our  limits,  I  could  not  attempt: 
and  I  am  certain  tliat  where  the  direction  of  every  other  establish- 
ment on  the  coast,  except  the  Portuguese,  would  regard  itself  not 
only  authorized,  but  obliged.,  to  pay  away  thousands,  I  have  in 
countless  instances  spent  not  a  dollar.  But  that  species  of  economy 
which  sacrifices  to  itself  any  object  essential  to  the  success  of  this 
undertaking,  I  am  as  little  able  to  practice  as  the  board  is  to 
approve. 

The  natives  of  the  country,  but  particularly  of  the  interior,  not- 
withstanding their  habitual  indolence,  produce,  after  supplying 
their  own  wants,  a  considerable  surplus  of  the  great  staple  of  this 
part  of  Weslern  Africa,  rice.  The  moderate  rate  at  which  this 
grain  is  purchased  by  such  as  deal  directly  with  the  growers, 
and  the  various  uses  of  which  it  is  susceptible  in  the  domestic 
economy,  easily  place  the  means  of  supplying  the  first  necessities 
of  nature  in  the  reach  of  every  one.  Rice,  moreover,  always 
commands  a  ready  sale  with  transient  trading  vessels  or  coasters ; 
and  forms  a  useful  object  of  exchange  for  other  provisions  and 
necessaries,  between  individuals  of  the  colony. 

To  this  succeeds,  as  next  in  importance,  the  camwood  of  the 
country,  of  which  several  hundred  tons  every  year  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  settlers,  and  serve  to  introduce,  in  return,  the 
provisions  and  groceries  of  America ;  and  the  dry  goods  and 
wares,  both  of  Europe  and  America,  which,  from  tlie  necessary 
dependence  of  the  members  of  every  society  on  each  other,  come 
soon  to  be  distrilmted,  for  the  common  advantage  of  all. 

The  ivory  of  Liberia  is  less  abundant,  and  less  valuable,  than 
that  of  other  districts  of  Western  Africa.  It,  however,  forms  a 
valuable  article  of  barter  and  export,  to  the  settlement ;  and  the 
amount  annually  bought  and  sold,  falls  between  five  and  eight 
thousand  dollars. 

No  less  than  five  schools  for  different  descriptions  of  learners, 
exclusive  of  the  Sunday  schools,  have  been  supported  during  the 
year,  and  still  continue  in  operation.  The  youths  and  children  of 
the  colony  discover,  for  their  age,  unequivocal  proofs  of  a  good 
degree  of  mental  accomplishment.  The  contrast  between  children 
several  years  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  advantages  of  the  colony, 
and  most  others  of  the  same  age,  arriving  from  the  United  States, 
is  striking,  and  would  leave  an  entire  stranger  at  no  loss  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other.     Should  emigration,  but  for  a  very 
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few  months,  cease  to  throw  the  little  ignorants  into  the  colony, 
from  abroad,  the  phenomenon  of  a  child  of  five  years,  unable  to 
read,  it  is  believed,  would  not  exist  among  us. 

The  first  successful  essay  in  the  construction  of  small  vessels, 
has  been  made  lhe  past  year.  I  have  built,  and  put  upon  the  rice 
trade,  between  our- factories  to  the  leeward,  and  cape  Montserado, 
a  schooner  of  ten  tons  burthen,  adapted  to  the  passage  of  the  bars 
of  all  the  navigable  rivers  of  the  coast.  The  sailing  qualities  of 
this  vessel  are  so  superior,  that  before  the  wind,  it  is  believed,  few, 
or  none  of  the  numerous  pirates  of  the  coast,  can  overtake  her. 
She  makes  a  trip,  freighted  both  ways,  in  ten  days  ;  and  commonly 
carries  and  brings  merchandise  and  produce,  to  the  amount  of  from 
four  to  eight  hundred  dollars  each  trip.  Another  craft  of  equal 
tonnage,  but  of  very  indifferent  materials,  has  been  built  by  one  of 
the  colonists.  The  model  of  the  St.  Paul's  (the  public  boat)  was 
furnished  by  myself;  but  she  was  constructed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  J.  Blake,  who  has  thus  entitled  himself  to  the  character 
of  a  useful  and  ingenious  mechanic. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  effects  of  this  colony,  has  already  been 
to  check,  in  this  part  of  Africa,  the  prevalence  of  the  slave-trade. 
The  promptness  and  severity  with  which  our  arms  have,  in  every 
instance,  avenged  the  insults  and  injuries  offered  by  slave  ships 
and  factories  to  the  colony,  have,  I  may  confidently  say,  banished 
it  for  ever  from  this  district  of  the  coast.  Our  influence  with  the 
natives  of  this  section  of  the  coast,  is  known  to  be  so  great  as  to 
expose  to  certain  miscarriage,  any  transaction  entered  into  with 
them  for  slaves.  But  there  is  a  moral  feeling  at  work  in  the  minds 
of  most  of  our  neighbors,  contracted,  doubtless,  by  means  of  their 
intercourse  with  the  colony,  which  represents  to  them  the  dark 
business  in  a  new  aspect  of  repulsiveness  and  absurdity.  Most 
are  convinced  that  it  is  indeed  a  bad  business,  and  are  apparently 
sincere  in  their  determination  to  drop  it  for  ever,  unless  compelled 
by  their  wants  to  adventure  a  few  occasional  speculations. 

In  the  punishment  of  offences,  the  most  lenient  maxims  of 
modern  jurisprudence  have  been  observed,  by  ^vay  of  experiment 
on  human  nature,  in  that  particular  modification  of  it  exhibited  by 
the  population  of  this  colony.  The  result  has  been,  so  far,  favor- 
able to  the  policy  pursued.  The  passion  to  which  corporeal  and 
other  ignominious  punishments  address  their  arguments,  is  certainly 
one  of  the  least  ingenuous  of  the  human  constitution. 

EXTRACTS     FROM    A    MEMORIAL    FROM     THE     FREE     PEOPLE    OF    COLOR 
TO    THE    CITIZENS    OF    BALTIMORE. 

We  have  hitherto  beheld,  in  silence,  but  with  the  intensest 
interest,  the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  philanthropic  in  our  behalf.  If 
it  became  ns  to  be  silent,  it  became  us  also  to  feel  the  liveliest 
anxiety  and  oT-atitude. 
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The  time  has  now  arrived,  as  we  believe,  in  which  your  work 
and  our  happiness  may  be  promoted  by  the  expression  of  our 
opinions.  We  have  therefore  assembled  for  that  purpose,  from 
every  quarter  of  the  city,  and  every  denomination,  1o  oiler  you  this 
respectful  address,  with  all  the  weight  and  influence  which  our 
number,  character,  and  cause,  can  lend  it. 

We  reside  among  you,  and  yet  are  straiii^trs  ;  natives,  and  yet 
not  citizens  ;  surrounded  by  the  freest  people  and  most  republican 
institutions  in  the  world,  and  yet  enjoying  none  of  the  immunities 
of  freedom. 

It  is  not  to  be  imputed  to  you  that  we  are  here.  Your  ancestors 
remonsti'ated  against  the  introduction  of  tlie  first  of  our  race,  who 
were  brought  amongst  you  ;  and  it  was  the  mother  country  that 
insisted  on  their  admission,  that  her  colonies  and  she  might  profit, 
as  she  thought,  by  iheir  compulsory  labor.  But  the  gift  was  a 
curse  to  them,  without  being  an  advantage  to  herself.  The  colonies, 
grown  to  womanhood,  burst  from  her  dominion  ;  and  if  they  have 
an  angry  recollection  of  their  union  and  rupture,  it  must  be  a+  the 
sight  of  the  baneful  institution  which  she  has  entailed  upon  them. 

How  much  you  regret  its  existence  among  you,  is  shown  by  the 
severe  laws  you  have  enacted  against  the  slave-trade,  and  by  your 
employment  of  a  naval  force  for  its  suppression.  You  have  gone 
still  further.  Not  content  with  checking  the  increase  of  the  already 
too  growing  evil,  you  have  deliberated  how  you  might  best  exter- 
minate the  evil  itself.  This  delicate  and  important  subject  has 
produced  a  great  variety  of  opinions  ;  but  we  find,  even  in  that 
diversity,  a  consolatory  proof  of  the  interest  with  which  you  regard 
the  subject,  and  of  your  readiness  to  adopt  that  scheme  which  may 
appear  to  be  the  best. 

Leaving  out  all  considerations  of  generosity,  humanity,  and 
benevolence,  you  have  the  strongest  reasons  to  favor  and  facilitate 
the  withdrawal  from  among  you  of  such  as  wish  to  remove.  It  ill 
consists,  in  the  first  place,  with  your  republican  principles,  and 
with  the  health  and  moral  sense  of  the  body  politic,  that  there 
should  be.  in  the  midst  of  you,  an  extraneous  mass  of  men,  united 
to  you  only  by  soil  and  climate,  and  irrevocably  ex'cluded  from 
your  institutions.  Nor  is  it  less  for  your  advantage  in  another 
point  of  view.  Our  places  might,  in  our  opinion,  be  better  occu- 
pied by  men  of  your  own  color,  who  would  increase  the  strength 
of  your  country.  In  the  pursuit  of  livelihood,  and  the  exercise  of 
industrious  habits,  we  necessarily  exclude  from  employment  many 
of  the  whites,  your  fellow-citizens,  who  would  find  it  easier, 
in  proportion  as  we  depart,  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their 
families. 

But  ii  you  have  every  reason  to  wish  for  our  removal,  how  much 
greater  are  our  inducements  to  remove !  Though  we  are  not 
slaves,  we  are  not  free.     We  do  not,  and  never  shall,  participate 
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in  the  enviable  privileges  which  we  continually  witness.  Beyond 
a  mere  subsistence,  and  the  impulse  of  religion,  there  is  nothing  to 
arouse  us  to  the  exercise  of  our  faculties,  or  excite  us  to  the  attain- 
ment of  eminence. 

Of  the  many  schemes  that  have  been  proposed,  we  most  approve 
of  that  of  African  colonization.  If  we  were  able,  and  at  liberty  to 
go  whithersoever  we  would,  the  greater  number,  willing  to  leave 
this  community,  would  prefer  Liberia,  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
Others,  no  doubt,  would  turn  them  towards  some  other  regions  ; 
the  world  is  wide.  Already  established  there,  in  the  settlement  of 
the  American  colonization  society,  are  many  of  our  brethren,  the 
pioneers  of  African  restoration,  who  encourage  us  to  join  them. 
Several  were  formerly  residents  of  this  city,  and  highly  considered 
by  the  people  of  their  own  class  and  color.  They  have  been 
planted  at  cape  Montserado,  ihe  most  eligible,  and  one  of  the  most 
elevated  sites  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  selected  in  1821 ; 
and  their  number  has  augmented  to  five  hundred.  Able,  as  w'e 
are  informed,  to  provide  for  their  own  defence  and  support,  and 
capable  of  self-increase,  they  are  now  enjoying  all  the  necessaries 
and  comforts,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  larger  and  older  com- 
munities. In  Africa  we  shall  be  freemen  indeed,  and  republicans, 
after  the  model  of  this  republic.  We  shall  carry  your  language, 
your  customs,  your  opinions  and  Christianity  to  that  now  desolate 
shore,  and  thence  they  will  gradually  spread,  with  our  growth,  far 
into  the  continent.  The  slave-trade,  both  external  and  internal, 
can  be  abolished  only  by  settlements  on  the  coast.  Africa,  if 
destined  to  be  ever  civilized  and  converted,  can  be  civilized  and 
converted  by  that  means  only. 

We  foresee  that  difficulties  and  dangers  await  those  who 
emigrate,  such  as  every  infant  establishment  must  encounter  and 
endure  ;  such  as  your  fathers  suffered,  when  first  tliey  landed  on 
this  now  happy  shore. 

The  portion  of  comforts  which  they  may  lose,  they  will  cheer- 
fully abandon.  Human  happiness  does  not  consist  in  meat  and 
drink,  nor  in  costly  raiment,  nor  in  stately  habitations  ;  to  contribute 
to  it  even,  they  must  be  joined  with  equal  rights,  and  respectability, 
and  it  often  exists  in  a  high  degree  without  them. 

That  you  may  facilitate  the  withdrawal  from  among  you  of  such 
as  wish  to  remove,  is  what  we  now  solicit.  It  can  best  be  done, 
we  think,  by  augmenting  the  means  at  the  command  of  the  Amer- 
ican Colonization  Society,  that  the  colony  of  Liberia  may  be 
strengthened  and  improved  for  their  gradual  reception.  The 
greater  the  number  of  persons  sent  thither,  from  any  part  of  this 
nation  whatsoever,  so  much  the  more  capable  it  becomes  of 
receiving  a  still  greater.  Every  encouragement  to  it,  therefore, 
though  it  may  not  seem  to  have  any  particular  portion  of  emigi*ants 
directly  in  view,  will  produce  a  favorable  effect  upon  all.      The 
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emigrants  may  readily  be  enabled  to  remove,  in  considerable 
numbers  every  fall,  by  a  concerted  system  of  individual  contribu- 
tions, and  still  more  efficiently  by  the  enactment  of  laws  to  promote 
their  emigration,  under  the  patronage  of  the  state.  The  expense 
would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  it  might  appear  at  first  sight ;  for, 
"when  once  the  current  shall  have  set  towards  Liberia,  and  inter- 
course grown  frequent,  the  cost  will,  of  course,  diminish  rapidly, 
and  many  will  be  able  to  defray  it  for  ihernselves.  Tl  onsands 
and  tens  of  thousands  poorer  than  we,  annually  cmigrale  (rem 
Europe  to  your  country,  and  soon  have  it  in  their  power  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  those  they  left  behind.  Every  intelligent  and  indus- 
trious colored  man  would  continually  look  forward  to  the  day, 
when  he  or  his  children  might  go  to  their  veritable  home,  and 
would  accumulate  all  his  little  earnings  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  ventured  these  remarks,  because  we  know  that  you 
take  a  kind  concern  in  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  and  because 
we  think  they  may  assist  you  in  the  prosecution  of  your  designs. 
If  we  were  doubtful  of  your  good  will  and  benevolent  intentions, 
we  would  remind  you  of  the  time  when  you  were  in  a  situation 
similar  to  ours,  and  when  your  forefathers  were  driven,  by  religious 
persecution,  to  a  distant  and  inhospitable  shore.  We  are  not  so 
persecuted  ;  but  we,  too,  leave  our  homes,  and  seek  a  distant  and 
inhospitable  shore  :  an  empire  may  be  the  result  of  our  emigration, 
as  of  their's.  The  protection,  kindness,  and  assistance  which  you 
would  have  desired  for  yourselves  under  such  circumstances,  now 
extend  to  us  :  so  may  you  be  rewarded  by  the  riddance  of  the  stain 
and  evil  of  slavery,  the  extension  of  civilization  and  the  gospel,  and 
the  blessings  of  our  common  Creator  I 

WILLIAM  CORNISH, 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  in  Bethel  church. 

ROBERT  COWLEY, 
Secretary  of  the  meeting  in  Bethel  church. 

JAMES  DEAVER, 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  in  the  African  church.  Sharp  street. 

REMUS  HARVEY. 
Secretary  of  the  meeting  in  the  African  church,  Sharp  street 
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ON  THE  CHARGE  OE  CORRUPTION. 

AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  JULY  12,  iS27. 


[L\'  June,  1827,  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,  of  Virginia,  published  in  the  United  Slates 
Telegraph,  printed  at  Washington,  a  letter  from  general  Jackson,  charging  Mr.  Clay 
with  corrupt  motives  in  having  voted  for  his  competitor,  Mr.  Adams,  for  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  election  by  congress,  in  1&2.5.  Mr.  Clay  being  on  a  visit  to 
Kentucky  during  the  same  summer,  attended  various  meetings  of  his  former  constitu- 
ents am!  friends,  who  were  desirous  of  testifying  their  continued  regard  for  him.  At 
a  public  dinner  given  him  at  Lexington,  the  following  toast  was  given,  in  the  course 
of  his  answer  to  which,  Mr.  Clay  takes  the  ojiportunity  to  refute  the  charges  of 
general  Jackson  against  him,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  subjoined  remarks.] 


•  Our  distingiushcd  guest,  Henry  Clay.  The  furnace  of  persecution  may  be  heated 
seven  times  hotter,  and  seventy  times  more  he  will  come  out  unscathed  by  the  fire 
Df  malignity,  brighter  to  all  and  dearer  to  his  friends:  while  his  enemies  shall  sink 
with  the  dross  of  their  own  vile  materials.' 


Mr.  President,  friends,  and  felloav-citizens, 

I  beg  permission  to  offer  my  hearty  thanks,  and  to  make  my  res- 
pectful acknowledgments,  for  the  affectionate  reception  which  has 
been  given  me  during  my  present  visit  to  my  old  congressional 
district,  and  for  this  hospitable  and  honorable  testimony  of  your 
esteem  and  confidence.  And  I  thank  you  especially  for  the  friendly 
sentiments  and  feelings  expressed  in  the  toast  which  you  have  just 
done  me  the  honor  to  drink.  I  always  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
that  I  enjoyed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  attachment  of  that  portion  oi' 
my  fellow-citizens  whom  I  formerly  represented ;  but  I  should 
never  have  been  sensible  of  the  strength  and  ardor  of  their  affec- 
tion, except  for  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  times.  For  near 
Iwo  years  and  a  half  I  have  been  assailed  with  a  rancor  and  bit'er- 
ness  which  have  few  examples.  I  have  found  myself  the  particular 
object  of  concerted  and  concentrated  abuse ;  and  others,  thrusting 
themselves  between  you  and  me,  have  dared  lo  arraign  me  for  treach- 
ery to  your  interests.  But  my  former  constituents,  unaffected  by  the 
calumnies  which  have  been  so  perseveringly  circulated  to  my  pi'eju- 
dice,  have  stood  by  me  with  a  generous  confidence  and  a  noble 
magnanimity.  The  measure  of  their  regard  and  confidence  has  risen 
with,  and  even  surpassed,  that  of  the  malevolence,  great  as  it  is,  of 
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my  personal  and  i)olitical  foes.  I  thank  yon,  gentlemen,  who  are  a 
large  portion  of  my  late  constituents.  I  thank  you,  and  every  one  of 
them,  with  all  my  heart,  for  the  manly  support  which  J.  have  uniformly 
received.  It  has  cheered  and  consoled  me,  amidst  all  my  severe 
trials;  and  may  I  not  add,  that  it  is  honorable  to  the  generous 
hearts  and  enlightened  heads  who  have  resolved  to  protect  the 
character  of  an  old  friend  and  faithful  servant. 

The  numerous  manifestations  of  your  confidence  a,i  1  f.llach-. 
ment  will  be  among  the  latest  and  most  treasured  recollections  of 
my  life.  They  impose  upon  me  obligations  which  can  never  be 
weakened  or  cancelled.  One  of  these  obligations  is,  that  I  should 
embrace  every  fair  opportunity  to  vindicate  that  character  which 
you  have  so  generously  sustained,  and  to  evince  to  you  and  to  the 
world,  that  you  have  not  yielded  to  the  impulses  of  a  blind  and 
enthusiastic  sentiment.  I  feel  that  I  am,  on  all  fit  occasions,  espe- 
cially bound  to  vindicate  myself  to  my  former  constituents.  It 
was  as  tlieir  representative,  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  a  high  trust 
which  they  confided  to  me,  that  I  have  been  accused  of  violating 
the  most  sacred  of  duties  —  of  treating  their  wishes  with  contempt, 
and  their  interests  with  treachery.  Nor  is  this  obligation,  in  my 
conception  of  its  import,  at  all  weakened  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
relations  which  heretofore  existed  between  us.  I  would  instantly 
resign  the  place  I  hold  in  the  councils-  of  the  nation,  and  directly 
appeal  to  the  suffi'ages  of  my  late  constituents,  as  a  candidate  for 
reelection,  if  I  did  not  know  that  my  foes  are  of  that  class  whom 
one  rising  from  the  dead  cannot  convince,  whom  nothing  can  silence, 
and  who  wage  a  war  of  extermination.  On  the  issue  of  such  an 
appeal  they  would  redouble  their  abuse  of  you  and  of  me,  for 
their  hatred  is  common  to  us  both. 

They  have  compelled  me  so  often  to  be  the  theme  of  my 
addresses  to  the  people,  that  I  should  have  willingly  abstained,  on 
this  festive  occasion,  from  any  allusion  to  this  subject,  but  for  a  new 
and  imposing  form  which  the  calumny  against  me  has  recently 
assumed.  I  am  again  put  on  my  defence,  not  of  any  new  charge, 
nor  by  any  new  adversary  :  but  of  the  old  charges,  clad  in  a  new 
dress,  and  exhibited  by  an  open  and  undisguised  enemy.  The 
fictitious  names  have  been  stricken  from  the  foot  of  the  indictment, 
and  that  of  a  known  and  substantial  prosecutor  has  been  voluntarily 
oflered.  Undaunted  by  the  formidable  name  of  that  prosecutor,  I 
will  avail  myself,  with  your  indulgence,  of  this  fit  opportunity  of 
free  and  unreserved  intercourse  with  you,  as  a  large  number  of  my 
late  constituents,  to  make  some  observations  on  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  question.  When  evidence  shall  be  produced, 
as  I  have  now  a  clear  right  to  demand,  in  support  of  the  accusa- 
tion, it  will  be  the  proper  time  for  me  to  take  such  notice  of  it  as 
its  nature  shall  require. 

In  February,  1825,  it  was  my  duty,  as  the  representative  of  this 
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district,  to  vote  for  some  one  of  the  three  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, who  were  returned  to  the  house  of  representatives.  It  has 
been  established,  and  can  be  further  proved,  that,  before  I  left  this 
state  the  preceding  fall,  I  communicated  to  several  gentlemen  of 
the  iiighest  respectability,  my  fixed  determination  not  to  vote  for 
general  Jackson.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Crawford  asserted  to  the 
last,  that  the  condition  of  his  health  was  such  as  to  enable  him  to 
administer  the  duties  of  the  office.  I  thought  otherwise,  after  I 
reached  Washington  city,  and  visited  him  to  satisfy  myself;  and 
thought  that  physical  impediment,  if  there  were  no  other  objections, 
ought  to  prevent  his  election.  Although  the  delegations  from  four 
states  voted  for  him,  and  his  pretensions  were  zealously  pressed  to 
the  very  last  moment,  it  has  been  of  late  asserted,  and  I  believe  by 
some  of  the  very  persons  who  then  warmly  espoused  his  cause, 
that  his  incompetency  was  so  palpable  as  clearly  to  limit  the 
choice  to  two  of  the  three  returned  candidates.  In  my  view  of 
my  duty,  there  was  no  alternative  but  that  which  I  embraced. 
That  I  had  some  objections  to  Mr.  Adams,  I  am  ready  freely  to 
admit ;  but  these  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  comparison  with  the 
greater  and  insurmountable  objections,  long  and  deliberately  enler- 
tained  against  his  competitor.  I  take  this  occasion,  with  great 
satisfaction,  to  state,  that  my  objections  to  Mr.  Adams  arose 
chieHy  from  apprehensions  which  have  not  been  realized.  I  have 
found  him  at  the  head  of  the  government  able,  enlightened,  patient 
of  investigation,  and  ever  ready  to  receive  with  respect,  and,  when 
approved  by  his  judgment,  to  act  upon,  the  counsels  of  his  official 
advisers.  I  add,  with  unmixed  pleasure,  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government,  \vith  the  exception  of  Mr.  Jefferson's 
administration,  no  chief  magistrate  has  found  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  so  united  on  ail  public  measures,  and  so  cordial  and 
friendly  in  all  their  intercourse,  private  and  ofHcial,  as  these  are  of 
the  present  president. 

Had  I  voted  for  general  Jackson,  in  opposition  to  the  well-known 
opinions  which  I  entertained  of  him,  one  tenth  part  of  the  ingenuity 
and  zeal  which  have  been  employed  to  excite  prejudices  against 
me,  would  have  held  me  up  to  universal  contempt ;  and  what 
would  have  been  \vorse, /should  have/e/^  that  I  really  deserved  it. 

Before  the  election,  an  attempt  was  made  oy  an  abusive  letter, 
published  in  the  Columbian  Observer,  at  Philadelphia,  a  paper 
which,  as  has  since  transpired,  was  sustained  by  Mr.  senator  Eaton, 
the  colleague,  the  friend,  and  the  biographer  of  general  Jackson,  to 
assail  my  motives,  and  to  deter  me  in  the  exercise  of  my  duty. 
This  letter  being  avowed  by  Mr.  George  Kremer,  I  instantly 
demanded  from  the  house  of  representatives  an  investigation.  A 
committee  was  accordingly,  on  the  fifth  day  of  February,  1825, 
appointed  in  the  rare  mode  of  balloting  by  the  house,  instead  of  by 
selection  of  the  speaker.     It  was  composed  of  some  of  the  leading 
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members  of  that  body,  not  one  of  whom  was  my  political  friend  in 
the  preceding  presidential  canvass.  Although  Mr.  Kremer,  in 
addressing  the  iionse,  had  declared  his  willingness  to  bring  forward 
his  proofs,  and  his  readiness  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  inquiry,  his 
fears,  or  other  counsels  than  his  own,  prevailed  upon  him  to  take 
refuge  in  a  miserable  subterfuge.  Of  all  possible  periods,  that  was 
the  most  fitting  to  substantiate  the  charge,  if  it  were  true.  Every 
circumstance  was  then  fresh ;  the  witnesses  all  living  and  present ; 
the  election  not  yet  complete;  and  therefore  the  imputed  corrupt 
bargain  not  fulfilled.  All  these  powerful  considerations  had  no 
weight  with  the  conspirators  and  their  accessories,  and  they 
meanly  shrunk  from  even  an  attempt  to  prove  their  charge,  for  the 
best  of  all  possible  reasons  —  because,  being  false  and  fabricated, 
they  could  adduce  no  proof  which  was  not  false  and  fabricated. 

During  two  years  and  a  half,  which  have  now  intervened,  a 
portion  of  the  press  devoted  to  the  cause  of  general  Jackson  has 
been  teeming  with  the  vilest  calumnies  against  me,  and  the  charge, 
under  every  chameleon  form,  has  been  a  thousand  times  repeated. 
Up  to  this  time,  I  have  in  vain  invited  investigation,  and  demanded 
evidence.     None,  not  a  particle,  has  been  adduced. 

The  extraordinary  ground  has  been  taken,  that  the  accusers  were 
not  bound  to  establish  by  proof  the  guilt  of  their  designated  victim. 
In  a  civilized,  christian,  and  free  community,  the  monstrous 
principle  has  been  assumed,  that  accusation  and  conviction  are 
synonymous ;  and  that  the  persons  who  deliberately  bring  forward 
an  atrocious  charge  are  exempted  from  all  obligations  to  substan- 
tiate it!  And  the  pretext  is,  that  the  crime,  being  of  apolitical 
nature,  is  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  incapable  of  being  substan- 
tiated. But  is  there  any  real  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
political  and  other  offences?  Do  not  all  the  perj^etrators  of  crime 
endeavor  to  conceal  their  guilt  and  to  elude  detection  ?  If  the 
accuser  of  a  political  offence  is  absolved  from  the  duty  of  support- 
ing his  accusation,  every  other  accuser  of  offence  stands  equally 
absolved.  Such  a  principle,  practically  carried  into  society,  would 
subvert  all  harmony,  peace,  and  tranquillity.  None  — no  age,  nor 
sex,  nor  profession,  nor  calling  —  would  be  safe  against  its  baleful 
and  overwhelming  influence.  It  would  amount  to  a  universal 
license  to  universal  calumny  I 

No  one  has  ever  contended  that  the  proof  should  be  exclusively 
that  of  eye-witnesses,  testifying  from  their  senses  positively  and 
directly  to  the  fact.  Political,  like  other  offences,  may  be  fstab- 
lished  by  circumstantial  as  well  as  positive  evidence.  But  I  do 
contend,  that  some  evidence,  be  it  what  it  may,  ought  to  be 
exhibited.  If  there  be  none,  how  do  the  accusers  Icnow  that  an 
offence  has  been  perpetrated  ?  If  they  do  know  it,  let  us  have  the 
fact  on  which  their  conviction  is  based.  I  will  not  even  assert, 
that,  in  public  affairs,  a  citizen  has  not  a  right  freely  to  express  his 
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opinions  of  public  men,  and  to  speculate  upon  the  motives  of  their 
conduct.  But  if  he  chooses  to  promulgate  opinions,  let  them  be 
given  as  opinions.  The  public  will  correctly  judge  of  their  value 
and  their  grounds.  No  one  has  a  right  to  put  forth  a  positive 
assertion,  that  a  political  offence  has  been  committed,  unless  he 
stands  prepared  to  sustain,  by  satisfactory  proof  of  some  kind,  its 
actual  existence. 

If  he  who  exhibits  a  charge  of  political  crime  is,  from  its  very 
nature,  disabled  to  establish  it,  how  much  more  difficult  is  the 
condition  of  the  accused?  How  can  he  exhibit  negative  proof  of 
his  innocence,  if  no  affirmative  proof  of  his  guilt  is  or  can  be 
adduced  ? 

It  must  have  been  a  conviction  that  the  justice  of  the  public 
required  a  definite  charge,  by  a  responsible  accuser,  that  has  at  last 
extorted  from  general  Jackson  his  letter  of  the  sixth  of  June,  lately 
published.  I  approach  that  letter  with  great  reluctance,  not  on  my 
own  account,  for  on  that  I  do  most  heartily  and  sinceiely  rejoice 
that  it  has  made  its  appearance.  But  it  is  reluctance,  excited  by 
the  feelings  of  respect  which  I  would  anxiously  have  cultivated 
towards  its  author.  He  has,  however,  by  that  letter,  created  such 
relations  between  us,  that,  in  any  language  wliich  I  ma^  employ, 
in  examining  its  contents,  I  feel  myself  bound  by  no  other  obliga- 
tions than  those  which  belong  to  truth,  to  public  decorum,  and  to 
myself. 

The  first  consideration  which  must,  on  the  perusal  of  the  letter, 
force  itself  upon  every  reflecting  mind,  is  that  which  arises  out  of 
the  delicate  posture  in  which  general  Jackson  stands  before  the 
American  public.  He  is  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  avowed 
and  proclaimed.  He  has  no  competitor  at  present,  and  there  is  no 
probability  of  his  having  any,  but  one.  The  charges  which  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  the  organ  of  communicating  to  the  very 
public  who  is  to  decide  the  question  of  the  presidency,  though 
directly  aimed  at  me,  necessarily  implicate  his  only  competitor. 
Mr.  Adams  and  myself  are  both  guilty,  or  we  are  both  innocent 
of  the  imputed  arrangement  between  us.  His  innocence  is  abso- 
lutely irreconcilable  with  my  guilt.  If  general  Jackson,  therefore, 
can  establish  my  guilt,  and,  by  inference  or  by  insinuation,  that  of 
his  sole  rival,  he  will  have  rejnoved  a  great  obstacle  to  the  consum- 
mation of  the  object  of  his  ambition.  And  if  he  can,  at  the  same 
time,  make  out  his  own  purity  of  conduct,  and  impress  the 
American  people  with  the  belief,  that  his  purity  and  integrity  alone 
prevented  his  success  before  the  house  of  representatives,  his  claims 
v/ill  become  absolutely  irresistible.  Were  there  ever  more  powerful 
motives  to  propagate,  was  there  ever  greater  interest,  at  all  hazards, 
to  prove  the  truth  of  charges  ? 

I  state  the  case,  I  hope,  fairly ;  I  mean  to  state  it  fairly  and 
fearlessly.     If  the   position  be  one  which  exposes  general  Jackson 
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to  UH favorable  suspicions,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  has 
voluntarily  taken  it,  and  he  must  abide  the  consequences.  I  am 
actini:^"  on  the  defensive,  and  it  is  he  who  assails  me,  and  who  has 
cahed  fortli,  by  the  eternal  laws  of  self-protection,  the  right  to  use 
all  legitimate  means  of  self-defeace. 

General  Jackson  has  shown  in  his  letter,  that  he  is  not  exempt 
from  the  influence  of  that  bias  towards  one's  own  interest,  which 
is  unfortunately  the  too  common  lot  of  human  nature.  It  is  his 
interest  to  make  out  that  he  is  a  person  of  spotless  innocence,  and 
of  unsullied  integrity;  and  to  establish  by  direct  charge,  or  by 
necessary  inference,  the  want  of  those  (jualities  in  his  rival. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  throughout  the  letter,  a  labored  attempt  to  set 
forth  his  own  immaculate  purity  in  striking  contrast  with  the  corrup- 
tion which  is  attributed  to  others.  We  would  imagine  from  his 
letter,  that  he  very  seldom  touches  a  newspaper.  The  Telegraph 
is  mailed  regularly  for  him  at  Washington,  but  it  arrives  at  the 
Hermitage  very  irregularly.  He  would  have  the  public  to  infer, 
that  the  postmaster  at  Nashville,  whose  appointment  happened  not 
to  be  upon  his  recommendation,  obstructed  his  reception  of  it.  In 
conseciuence  of  his  not  receiving  the  Telegraph,  he  had  not  on  the 
sixth  of  June,  1827,  seen  Carter  Beverley's  famous  Fayetteville 
letter,  dated  the  eighth  of  the  preceding  March,  published  in 
numerous  gazettes,  and  published,  I  have  very  little  doubt,  although 
I  have  not  the  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact,  in  the  gazettes  of 
Nashville.  I  will  not  say,  contrary  to  general  Jackson's  assertion, 
that  he  had  never  read  that  letter,  when  he  wrote  that  of  the  sixth 
of  June,  but  I  must  think  that  it  is  very  strange  that  he  should  not 
have  seen  it;  and  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  man  of  any 
political  eminence  in  the  United  States  who  has  not  read  it.  There 
is  a  remarkable  coincidence  between  general  Jackson  and  certain 
editors  who  espouse  his  interest,  iti  relation  to  Mr.  Beverley's 
letter.  They  very  early  took  the  ground,  in  respect  to  it,  that  I 
ought,  under  my  own  sig-nakire,  to  come  out  and  deny  the  state- 
ments. And  general  Jackson  now  says,  in  his  letter  of  the  sixth 
of  June,  that  he  'always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay  come  out  over 
his  own  signature,  and  deny  having  any  knowledge  of  the  commu- 
nication made  by  his  friends  to  my  friends  and  to  me,  that  I  would 
give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through  whom  that  commu- 
nication came.' 

The  distinguished  member  of  congress  who  bore  the  alleged 
overture,  according  to  general  Jackson,  presented  himself  with 
diplomatic  circumspection,  lest  he  should  wound  the  very  gi-eat 
sensibility  of  the  general.  He  avers  that  the  communication  was 
intended  with  the  most  friendly  motives,  '  that  he  came  as  a  friend,' 
and  that  he  hoped,  however  it  might  be  received,  there  would  be  no 
alteration  in  the  friendly  feelings  between  them.  The  general 
graciously   condescends    to   receive    the    communication,  and,  in 
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consideration  of  the  high  standing  of  the  distinguished  member, 
and  of  his  having  always  been  a  professed  friend,  he  is  promised 
impunity,  and  assured  that  there  shall  be  no  change  of  amicable 
ties.  After  all  these  necessary  preliminaries  are  arranged  between 
the  high  negotiating  powers,  the  envoy  proceeds :  '  he  had  been 
informed  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  that  tlie  friends  of  Mr.  Adams 
had  made  overtures  to  them,  saying  if  Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends 
would  unite  in  aid  of  ihe  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Clay  should 
be  secretary  of  state;  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  urging, 
as  a  reason  to  induce  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  to  accede  to  their 
proposition,  that  if  I  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams  would  be 
continued  secretary  of  state,  (inuendo,  ihere  would  be  no  room  lor 
Kentucky.)'  [Is  ';his  general  Jackson's  inuendo,  or  that  of  the 
distinguished  member  of  congress  ?  ]  '  That  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Clay  stated  the  west  does  not  want  to  separate  from  the  west,  and 
if  I  would  say,  or  permit  any  of  my  confidential  friends  to  say 
that,  in  case  I  was  elected  president,  Mr.  Adams  should  not  be 
continued  secretary  of  state,  by  a  complete  union  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends,  they  would  put  an  end  to  the  presidential  contest  in  one 
hour;  and  he  was  of  opinion  it  was  right  to  fight  such  intriguers 
with  their  own  weapons.'  To  which  the  general  states  himself  to 
have  replied  in  substance,  '  that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing  else, 
my  guide  was  principle,  and  contrary  to  the  expressed  and  unbiased 
will  of  the  people  or  their  constituted  agents,  I  never  would  step 
into  the  presidential  chair;  and  requested  him  to  say  to  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  friends,  (for  I  did  suppose  he  had  coiue  from  Mr.  Clay, 
althoifg-Ii  he  used  the  terms  Mr.  Clay's  friends,)  that  before  I  would 
reach  the  presidential  chair  by  such  means  of  bargain  and  corrup- 
tion, I  would  see  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both  Mr.  Clay  and 
his  friends  and  myself  with  them.'  Now  all  these  professions  are 
very  line,  and  display  admirable  purity.  But  its  sublimity  would 
be  somewhat  more  impressive,  if  some  person  other  than  general 
Jackson  had  proclaimed  it.  He  would  go  into  the  presidential 
chair,  but  never,  no  I  never,  contrary  to  '  the  expressed  and  unbiased 
will  of  the  people,  or  their  constituted  agents:'  two  modes  of 
arriving  at  it  the  more  reasonable,  as  there  happens  to  be  no  other 
constituted  way.  He  would  see  '  the  earth  open  and  swallow  both 
Mr.  Clay  and  his  friends  and  myself,'  before  he  would  reach  the 
presidential  chajr  by  '  such  means  of  bargain  and  corruption.'  I 
hope  general  Jackson  did  not  intend  that  the  whole  human  race 
should  be  also  swallowed  up,  on  the  contingency  he  has  stated,  or 
thai  they  were  to  guaranty  that  he  has  an  absolute  repugnance 
to  the  employment  of  any  exceptionable  means  to  secure  his 
elevation  to  the  presidency.  If  he  had  rendered  the  distinguished 
memljer  of  congress  a  little  more  distinguished,  by  instantly 
ordering  him  from  his  presence,  and  by  lorthwith  denouncing  him 
and    the   infamous  propositions  which  he  bore,  to  the  American 
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pubJic,  \vc  should  be  a  little  better  prepared  to  admit  the  claims  to 
untarnished  integrity,  which  the  general  so  modestly  puts  forward. 
But,  according  to  his  own  account,  a  corruj)t  and  scandalous 
proposal  is  made  to  him ;  the  person  who  conveyed  it,  advises  him 
to  accept  it,  and  yet  that  person  still  retains  the  friendship  of  general 
Jackson,  who  is  so  tender  of  his  character  that  his  name  is  carefully 
concealed  and  reserved  to  be  hereafter  brought  forward  as  a 
witness  I  A  man,  who,  if  he  be  a  member  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, is  doubly  infamous  —  infamous  for  the  advice  which  he 
gave,  and  infamous  for  his  willingness  to  connive  at  the  corruption 
of  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  sworn  member  —  is  the  credible 
witness  by  whom  general  Jackson  stands  ready  to  establish  the 
corruption  of  men,  whose  characters  are  never  questioned ! 

Of  all  the  properties  which  belong  to  honorable  men,  not  one  is 
so  highly  prized  as  that  of  character.  General  Jackson  cannot  be 
insensible  to  its  value,  for  he  appears  to  be  the  most  anxious  to  set 
forth  the  loftiness  and  purity  of  his  own.  How  has  he  treated 
mine  ?  During  the  dispensation  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  her- 
mitage, in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  company  of  individuals  from 
various  states,  he  permits  himself  to  make  certain  statements 
respecting  my  friends  and  me,  which,  if  true,  would  forever 
dishonor  and  degrade  us.  The  words  are  hardly  passed  from  his 
mouth,  before  they  are  committed  to  paper,  by  one  of  his  guests, 
and  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  another  state,  when  they 
are  published  in  a  newspaper,  and  thence  circulated  throughout  the 
union.  And  now  he  pretends'  that  these  statements  were  made 
'  without  any  calculation  that  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the  public 
journals.'  Does  he  reprove  the  indiscretion  of  this  guest  who  had 
violated  the  sanctity  of  a  conversation  at  the  hospitable  board  ? 
Far  from  it.  The  public  is  incredulous.  It  cannot  be,  general 
Jackson  would  be  so  wanting  in  delicacy  and  decorum.  The  guest 
appeals  to  him  for  the  confirmation  of  the  published  statements ; 
and  the  general  promptly  addresses  a  letter  to  him,  in  which  '  he 
unequivocally  confirms  (says  Mr.  Carter  Beverley,)  all  I  have  said 
regarding  the  overture  made  to  him  pending  the  last  presidential 
election  before  congress  ;  and  he  asserts  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
ever  told  me.''  I  should  be  glad  to  know  if  all  the  versions  of  the 
tale  have  now  made  their  appearance,  and  whether  general  Jack- 
son will  allege,  that  he  did  not  '  calculate'  upon  the  publication  of 
his  letter  of  the  sixth  of  June. 

The  general  states  that  the  unknown  envoy  used  the  terms,  '  Mr. 
Clay's  friends,'  to  the  exclusion,  therefore,  of  myself,  but  he  never- 
theless inferred  that  he  had  come  from  me.  Now,  why  did  he  draw 
this  inference  contrary  to  the  imjjort  of  the  statement  which  he 
received  ?  Does  not  this  disposition  to  deduce  conclusions  unfa- 
vorable to  me,  manifest  the  spirit  which  actuates  him?  And  does 
not  general  Jackson  exhibit  throughout  liis  letter  a  desire  to  qive  a 
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coloring  to  the  statements  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member 
of  congress,  higher  than  they  would  justify  ?  No  one  should  ever 
resort  to  implication  but  from  necessity.  AV^hy  did  he  not  ascertain 
from  the  envoy  if  he  had  come  from  me  ?  Was  any  thing  more 
natural  than  that  general  Jackson  should  ascertain  the  persons  who 
had  deputed  the  envoy?  If  his  slacked  sensibility  and  indignant 
virtue  and  patriotism  would  not  allow  him  to  inquire  into  particu- 
lars, ought  he  to  have  hazarded  the  assertion,  that  I  was  privy  to 
the  proposal,  without  assuring  himself  of  the  fact;  could  he  not, 
after  rejecting  the  proposal,  continuing,  as  he  did,  on  friendly  terms 
\\ath  the  organ  of  it,  have  satisfied  himself  if  I  were  conusant  of 
it?  If  he  had  not  time  then,  might  he  not  have  ascertained  the  fact 
from  his  friend  or  from  me,  during  the  intervening  two  and  a  half 
years?  The  compunctions  of  his  own  conscience  appear  for  a 
moment  to  have  visited  him  towards  th.e  conclusion  of  his  letter, 
for  he  there  does  say,  'that  in  the  supposition  slated,  /  may  have 
done  injustice  to  Mr.  Clay  ;  if  so,  the  gentleman  informing  me  can 
explain.'  No  good  or  honorable  man  will  do  another  voluntai'ily 
any  injustice.  It  was  not  necessary  that  general  Jackson  should 
have  done  me  any.  And  he  cannot  acquit  himself  of  the  rashness 
and  iniquity  of  his  conduct  towards  me,  by  referring  at  this  lale 
day  to  a  person  whose  name  is  withheld  from  the  public.  This 
compendious  mode  of  administering  justice,  by  first  hanging  and 
'then  trying  a  man,  however  justifiable  it  may  be,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Jackson  code,  is  sanctioned  by  no  respectable 
system  of  jurisprudence. 

It  is  stated  in  the  letter  of  the  sixlh  of  June,  that  the  overture 
was  made  early  in  January ;  and  that  the  second  day  af*er  the 
communication,  it  '  was  announced  in  the  newspapers,  that  Mr. 
Clay  had  come  out  openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.' 
The  object  of  this  statement  is  obvious.  It  is  to  insinuate  that  the 
proposal  which  was  rejected  with  disdain  by  general  Jackson,  was 
accepted  with  promptitude  by  Mr.  Adams.  This  renders  the  fact 
as  to  the  time  of  the  alleged  annunciation  very  important.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  general  Jackson  had  not  been  a  little  more  precise. 
It  was  early  in  January  that  the  overture  was  made,  and  the  second 
day  after,  the  annunciation  of  my  intention  took  place.  Now,  I 
will  not  assert  that  there  may  not  have  been  some  speculations  in 
the  newspapers  about  that  time,  (although  I  df)  not  believe  there 
were  any  speciilations  so  early,)  as  to  the  probable  vote  which  I 
should  give ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  see  any  newspaper  which  the 
second  day  after  early  in  January,  asserted  in  its  columns,  that  I 
had  come  out  'openly  and  avowedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Adams.'  1 
challenge  the  production  of  such  a  paper.  I  do  not  believe  my 
intention  so  to  vote  for  Mr.  Adams  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers openly  and  avowedly  during  the  whole  month  of  January, 
or  at  any  rate  until  late  in  that  month.     The  only  avowal  of  my 
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intention  to  vote  for  him,  wliich  was  public!  v  in ade  in  the  news- 
papers, prior  to  the  election,  is  contained  in  my  letter  to  Judge 
Brooke,  which  is  dated  the  twenty-eightli  oi"  January.  It  was  first 
published  in  the  Enquirer  at  Richmond,  some  time  in  the  ensuing 
nonih.  I  go  further  ;  I  do  not  believe  any  newspaper  at  Wash- 
ington can  be  produced,  announcing,  before  the  latter  part  of 
January,  the  fact,  whether  upon  my  avowal  or  not,  of  my  intention 
to  vole  for  Mr.  Adams.  General  Jackson's  memory  must  deceive 
him.  He  must  have  confounded  events  and  circumstances.  His 
friend,  Mr.  George  Kremer,  in  his  letter  to  the  Columbian  Observer 
bearing  date  the  twenty-lifth  of  January,  has,  according  to  my 
recollection  of  the  public  prints,  a  claim  to  the  merit  of  being  the 
first,  or  among  the  first,  to  announce  to  the  public  my  intended 
\''ote.  That  letter  was  first  published  at  Philadelphia,  and  returned 
in  the  Columbian  Observer  to  V/ashington  city,  on  the  tliirty-flrst 
of  January.  How  long  before  its  date  that  letter  was  written  to 
Mr.  Kremer,  does  not  appear.  Whether  there  be  any  connection 
made  by  the  distinguished  member  of  congress,  and  that  letter, 
perhaps  general  Jackson  can  explain. 

At  the  end  of  more  than  two  years  after  a  corrupt  overture  has 
been  made  to  general  Jackson,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  openly 
proclaims  it.  It  is  true,  as  I  have  ascertained  since  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr.  Beverley's  Fayetteville  letter,  the  general  has  been  for 
a  long  lime  secretly  circulating  the  charge.  Immediately  on  the 
appearance  at  Washington  of  that  letter  in  the  public  prints,  the 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  asserted,  in  his  paper,  that  general  Jackson 
had  communicated  the  overture  to  him  about  the  period  of  the 
election,  not  as  he  now  states,  but  according  to  Mr.  Beverley's 
version  of  the  tale.  Since  I  left  Washington  on  the  tenth  of  last 
month,  I  have  understood  that  general  Jackson  has  made  a  similar 
communication  to  several  other  ])ersons  at  different  and  distant 
points.  Why  has  the  overture  been  thus  clandestinely  circulated? 
Was  it  that  through  the  medium  of  the  Telegraph,  the  leading 
paper  supporting  the  interest  of  general  Jackson,  and  through  his 
other  depositories,  the  belief  of  the  charge  should  be  duly  and 
gi'adually  infused  into  the  public  mind,  and  thus  contribute  to  the 
support  of  his  cause?  The  zeal  and  industry  with  which  it  has 
been  propagated,  the  daily  columns  of  certain  newspapers  can 
testify.  Finding  the  public  still  unconvinced,  has  the  general  found 
it  to  be  necessary  to  come  out  in  proper  person,  through  the  thin 
veil  of  Mr.  Carter  Beverley's  agency-? 

When  the  alleged  overture  was  made,  the  election  remained 
undecided.-  Why  did  not  general  Jackson  then  hold  up  to  univer- 
sal scorn  and  indignation  the  infamous  bearer  of  the  proposal,  and 
those  who  dared  to  insult  his  honor,  and  tamper  with  his  integrity  ? 
If  he  had  at  that  time  denounced  all  the  infamous  parties  concerned, 
demanded  an  inquiry  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  estab- 
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lished  by  satisfactory  proof  the  truth  of  his  accusation,  there  might 
and  probably  would  have  been  a  diflerent  result  to  the  election. 
Why,  when  at  my  instance,  a  committee  was  on  the  fifth  day  of 
February,  182o,  (only  four  days  before  the  election,)  appointed  to 
investigate  the  charges  of  Mr.  Kremer,  did  not  general  Jackson 
present  himself  and  establish  their  truth  ?  Why,  on  the  seventh  of 
that  month,  two  days  before  the  election,  when  the  committee 
reported  that  Mr.  Kremer  declined  to  come  forward,  and  that  '  if 
they  ki'iem  of  any  reason  for  such  investigation,  they  would  have 
asked  to  l)e  clothed  with  the  proper  power,  but  not  having  them- 
selves an}i  such  knowledge,  they  have  felt  it  to  be  their  duty  only 
to  lay  before  the  house  the  communication  which  they  have 
received;'  why  did  not  general  Jackson  authorize  a  motion  to 
recommit  the  report,  and  manfully  come  forward  with  all  his 
information  ?  The  congress  of  the  nation  is  in  session.  An 
important  election  has  devolved  on  it.  All  eyes  are  turned  towards 
Washington.  The  result  is  awaited  with  intense  anxiely  and 
breathless  expectation.  A  corrupt  pToposition,  affecting  the  elec- 
tion, is  made  to  one  of  the  candidates.  He  receives  it,  is  advised 
to  accept  it,  deliberates,  decides  upon  it.  A  committee  is  in  session 
to  investigate  the  very  charge.  The  candidate,  notwithstanding, 
remains  profoundly  silent,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two 
years,  when  the  period  of  another  election  is  rapidly  approaching, 
in  which  he  is  the  only  competitor  for  the  office,  for  the  first  time, 
announces  it  to  the  American  republic !  They  must  have  more 
than  an  ordinary  share  of  credulity  who  do  not  believe  that  general 
Jackson  labors  under  some  extraordinary  delusion. 

It  is  possible  that  he  may  urge  by  way  of  excuse,  for  what  must 
be  deemed  his  culpable  concealment  of  meditated  corruption,  that 
he  did  not  like  to  volunteer  as  a  witness  before  the  committee,  or 
to  transmit  to  it  the  name  of  his  friend,  the  distinguished  member 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  although  it  is  not  very  easy  *o 
discern  any  just  reason  for  his  volunteering  now,  which  would  not 
have  applied  with  more  force  at  that  lime.  But  what  apology  can 
be  made  for  his  failure  to  discharge  his  sacred  duty  as  an  American 
senator?  More  than  two  months  after  the  alleged  overture,  my 
nomination  to  the  office  which  I  now  hold,  was  made  to  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  general  Jackson  was  then  a  sworn 
member.  On  that  nomination  he  had  to  deliberate  and  to  act  in 
the  most  solemn  manner.  If  I  were  privy  to  a  corrupt  proposal  to 
general  Jackson,  touching  the  recent  election ;  if  I  had  entered  into 
a  corrupt  bargain  with  Mr.  Adams  to  secure  his  elevation,  I  was 
unworthy  of  the  office  to  which  I  was  nominated ;  and  it  was  the 
duly  of  general  Jackson,  if  he  really  possessed  the  information 
which  he  now  puts  forward,  to  have  moved  the  senate  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  inquiry,  and  by  establishing  my  guilt,  to  have  pre- 
served the  national  councils  fron^i  an  abominable  contamination. 
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As  the  conspiracy  of  George  Kremer  &  Co.  had  a  short  time 
before  meanly  shrank  from  appearing  before  the  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  to  make  good  their  charges,  I  reqviested 
a  senator  of  the  United  States,  when  my  nomination  should  be 
taken  up,  to  ask  of  the  senate  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  unless  it  should  appear  to  him  to  be  altogether  unneces- 
sary. One  of  our  senators  was  compelled,  by  the  urgency  of  his 
private  business,  to  leave  Washington  before  my  nomination  was 
disposed  of;  and  as  1  had  but  little  confidence  in  the  fidelity  and 
professed  friendship  of  the  other,  I  was  constrained  to  present  my 
application  to  a  senator  from .  another  state.  I  was  afterwards 
informed  that  when  it  was  acted  upon,  general  Jackson,  and  every 
other  senator  present,  was  silent  as  to  the  imputation  now  made ; 
no  one  presuming  to  question  my  honor  or  integrity.  How  can 
general  Jackson  justify  to  his  conscience  or  to  his  country,  this 
palpable  breach  of  his  public  duty  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  he 
gave  a  silent  negative  vote.  He  was  in  possession  of  information 
wiiich,  if  true,  must  have  occasioned  the  rejection  of  my  nomina- 
tion. It  does  not  appear  that  any  other  senator  possessed  the 
same  information.  Investigation  was  alike  due  to  the  purity  of 
the  national  councils,  to  me,  and,  as  an  act  of  strict  justice,  to  all 
the  other  parties  implicated.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  escape 
from  the  dilemma  that  he  has  been  faithless  as  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  or  has  lent  himself  to  the  circulation  of  an  atrocious 
calumny. 

After  the  election,  general  Jackson  was  among  the  first  who 
eagerly  pressed  his  congratulations  upon  his  successful  rival.  If 
Mr.  Adams  had  been  guilty  of  the  employm.ent  of  impure  means 
to  eftect  his  election,  general  Jackson  ought  to  have  disdained  to 
sully  his  own  hands   by  touching  those  of  his  corrupt  competitor. 

On  the  tenth  of  February,  1S25,  the  very  next  day  after  the 
election,  general  Jackson  was  invited  to  a  public  dinner  at  Wash- 
ington, by  some  of  his  friends.  He  expressed  to  them  his  wish 
that  he  might  be  excused  from  accepting  the  invitation,  because, 
alluding  to  the  recent  election,  he  said,  '  any  evidence  of  kindness 
and  regard,  such  as  you  propose,  might,  by  many,  be  viewed  as 
conveying  with  it  exception,  murmurings,  and  feelings  of  com- 
plaint, which  I  sincerely  hope  belong  to  none  of  my  friends.' 
More  than  one  m.onth'  after  the  corrupt  proposal  is  pretended  to 
have  been  received,  and  after,  according  to  the  insinuation  of 
general  Jackson,  a  corrupt  arrangement  had  been  made  between 
Mr.  Adams  and  me:  after  the  actual  termination  of  an  election, 
the  issue  of  which  was  brought  about,  according  to  general  Jack- 
son, by  the  basest  means,  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  the  honors 
of  a  public  dinner,  lest  it  should  imply  even  an  exception  against 
the  result  of  the  election. 

General  Jackson   professes  in  his  letter  of  the  sixth  of  June  —  I 
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quote  again  his  words  —  'to  have  always  intended,  should  Mr.  Clay 
come  out  over  his  own  signature,  and  deny  having  any  knowledge 
of  the  communication  made  by  his  friends  to  my  friends,  and  to 
me,  that  I  would  give  him  the  name  of  the  gentleman  through 
whom  that  communication  came.'  He  pretends  never  1o  have 
seen  the  Fayetteville  letter;  and  yet  the  pretext  of  a  denial  under 
my  sig-nalure  is  precisely  that  which  had  been  urged  by  the  princi- 
pal editors  who  sustain  his  cause.  If  this  be  an  unconcerted,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  most  wonderful  coincidence.  The  general  never 
communicated  to  me  his  professed  intention,  but  left  me  in  entire 
ignorance  of  his  generous  purpose ;  like  the  overture  itself,  it  was 
profoundly  concealed  from  me.  There  was  an  authorized  denial 
from  me,  which  went  to  the  circle  of  the  public  prints,  immedi- 
ately after  the  arrival  at  Washington  of  the  Fayetteville  letter.  In 
that  denial  my  words  are  given.  They  were  contained  in  a  letter 
dated  at  Washington  city  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  April  last,  and 
are  correctly  stated  to  have  been  '  that  the  statement  that  his  (my) 
friends  had  made  such  a  proposition  as  the  latter  describes  to  the 
friends  of  general  Jackson  was,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believed, 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation;  that  he  was  unwilling  to  believe 
that  general  Jackson  had  made  any  such  statement;  but  that  no 
matter  with  whom  it  had  originated,  he  was  fully  persuaded  it  was 
a  gross  fabrication  of  the  same  calumnious  character  with  the 
Kremer  story,  put  forth  for  the  double  purpose  ol'  injuring  his 
public  character,  and  propping  the  cause  of  general  Jackson  ;  and 
then  for  himself  and  for  his  friends  he  defied  the  substantiation  of 
the  charge  before  any  fair  tribunal  whatever.'  Such  were  my  own 
words,  transmitted  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  a  friend  to  a  knoivn 
person.  Whereas  the  charge  which  they  repelled  was  contained 
in  a  letter  written  by  a  person  then  unknown  to  some  person  also 
unknown.  Did  I  not  deny  the  charge  under  my  own  signature, 
in  my  card  of  the  thirty-first  of  January,  1825,  published  in  the 
National  Intelligencer'?  Was  not  there  a  substantial  denial  of  it 
in  my  letter  to  Judge  Brooke,  dated  the  twenty-eighth  of  the  same 
month?  In  my  circular  to  my  constituents?  In  my  Lewisburg 
speech?  And  may  I  not  add,  in  the  whole  tenor  of  my  public 
life  and  condiict?  If  general  Jackson  had  offered  to  furnish  me 
the  name  of  a  member  of  congress,  who  was  capable  of  advising 
his  acceptance  of  a  base  and  corrupt  proposition,  ought  I  to  have 
resorted  to  his  infamous  and  discredited  witness? 

It  has  been  a  thousand  times  asserted  and  repeated,  that  I  viola- 
ted instructions  which  I  ouglit  to  have  obeyed.  I  deny  the  charge; 
and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  denying  it  in  the 
presence  of  my  assembled  constituents.  The  general  assembly 
requested*' I  he  Kentucky  delegation  to  vote  in  a  particular  way.  A 
majority  of  that  delegation,  including  myself,  voted  in  opjDosition 
to  that  request.     The  legislature  did  not  intend  to  give  an  impera- 
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live  instruction.  The  distinction  between  a  request  and  an  instruc- 
tion was  familiar  to  the  legislature,  and  their  rolls  attest  tha't  the 
former  is  always  addressed  to  the  members  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, and  tiie  latter  only  to  the  senators  of  the  United   States. 

]3nt  I  do  not  rely  exclusively  on  this  recognised  dislinction.  [ 
dispute  at  once  the  right  of  the  legislature  to  issue  a  mandatory 
instruction  to  the  representatives  of  the  people.  Such  a  right  has 
no  foundation  in  the  constitution,  in  the  reason  or  nature  of  things, 
nor  in  usage  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  lis  exercise  would  be  a 
manifest  usurpation.  The  general  assembly  has  the  incontroverti- 
ble right  to  express  its  opinions  and  to  proclaim  its  wishes  on  any 
political  subject  whatever ;  and  to  such  an  expression  great  defer- 
ence and  respect  are  due ;  but  it  is  not  obligatory.  The  people, 
when,  in  August,  1S24,  they  elected  members  to  the  general 
assembly,  did  not  invest  them  with  any  power  to  regulate  or  control 
the  exercise  of  the  discretion  of  the  Kentucky  delegation  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  every 
elector  present,  if  he  intended  to  part  with  his  own  right,  or  antici- 
pated the  exertion  of  any  such  power,  by  the  legislature,  when  he 
gave  his  vote  in  August,  1824? 

The  only  instruction  which  1  received  from  a  legitimate  source, 
emanated  from  a  respectable  portion  of  my  immediate  constituents; 
and  that  directed  me  to  exercise  my  own  discretion,  regardless  of 
the  will  of  the  legislature.  You  subsequently  ratified  my  vote  by 
unequivocal  demonstrations,  repeatedly  given,  of  your  alfectionale 
attachment  and  your  unshaken  confidence.  You  ratified  it  two 
years  ago,  by  the  election  of  my  personal  and  political  friend, 
(judge  Clarke)  to  succeed  mc  in  the  house  of  rejM-esentatives,  who 
had  himself  subscribed  the  only  legitimate  instruction  which  I 
received.  You  ratify  it  by  the  presence  and  the  approbation,  of 
this  vast  and  respectable  assemblage. 

I  rejoice  again  and  again,  that  the  contest  has  at  last  assumed 
its  present  practical  form.  Heretofore,  malignant  whispers  and 
dark  surmises  have  been  clandestinely  circulated,  or  openly  or 
unblushingly  uttered  by  irresponsible  agents.  They  were  borne 
upon  the  winds,  and  like  them  were  invisible  and  intangible.  No 
responsible  man  stood  forward  to  sustain  them,  with  his  acknowl- 
edged authority.  They  have  at  last  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
General  Jackson  has  now  thrown  off  the  mask  and  comes  confes- 
sedly forth  from  behind  his  concealed  batteries,  publicly  to  accuse 
and  convict  me.  We  stand  confronted  before  the  American 
people.  Pronouncing  the  charges,  as  I  again  do,  destitute  of  all 
foundation,  and  gi'oss  aspersions,  whether  clandestinely  or  openly 
issued  from  the  halls  of  the  capitoi,  the  saloons  of  the  hermitage, 
or  by  press,  by  pen,  or  by  tongue,  and  safely  resting  on  my 
conscious  integrity,  I  demanded  the  witness,  and  await  the  event 
with  fearless  confidence. 
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The  issue  is  fairly  joined.  The  imputed  offence  does  not  com- 
prehend a  single  friend,  bat  the  collective  body  of  my  friends  in 
congress ;  and  it  accuses  them  of  ofiering,  and  me  with  sanction- 
ing, corrupt  propositions,  derogating  from  honor,  and  in  violation 
of  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The  charge  has  been  made  after 
two  years  deliberation.  General  Jackson  has  voluntarily  taken  his 
position,  and  without  provocation.  In  voting  against  him  as 
president  of  the  United  States,  I  gave  him  no  just  cause  of  offence. 
I  exercised  no  more  than  my  indisputable  privilege,  as,  on  a 
subsequent  occasion,  of  which  I  have  never  complained,  he  exer- 
cised his  in  voting  against  me  as  secretary  of  state.  Had  I  voted 
for  him,  I  must  have  gone  counter  to  every  fixed  principle  of  my 
public  life.  I  believed  him  incompetent,  and  his  election  fraught 
with  danger.  At  this  early  period  of  the  republic,  keeping  steadily 
in  view  the  dangers  which  had  overturned  every  other  free  state,  I 
oelieved  it  to  be  essential  to  the  lasting  preservation  of  our  liberties, 
that  a  man,  devoid  of  civil  talents,  and  offering  no  recommendation 
but  one  founded  on  military  service,  should  not  be  selected  to 
administer  the  government.  I  believe  so  yet;  and  I  shall  consider 
the  days  of  the  commonwealth  numbered,  when  an  opposite 
principle  is  established.  I  believed,  and  still  believe,  that  now, 
when  our  institutions  are  in  comparative  infancy,  is  the  time  to 
establish  the  great  principle,  that  military  qualification  alone  is  not 
a  sufficient  title  to  the  presidency.  If  we  start  right,  wc  may  run 
a  long  race  of  liberty,  happiness,  and  glory.  If  we  stumble  in 
setting  out,  we  shall  fall  as  others  have  fallen  before  us,  and  fall 
without  even  a  claim  to  the  regrets  or  sympathies  of  mankind. 

I  have  never  done  general  Jackson,  knowingly,  any  injustice.  I 
have  taken  pleasure,  on  every  ]:)roper  occasion,  to  bestow  on  him 
merited  praise,  for  the  glorious  issue  of  the  battle  of  New  Orleans. 
No  American  citizen  enjoyed  higher  satisfaction  than  I  did  with 
the  event.  I  heard  it  for  the  first  time  on  the  boulevards  of  Paris ; 
and  I  eagerly  perused  the  details  of  the  actions,  with  the  anxious 
hope  that  I  should  find  that  the  gallant  militia  of  my  own  state 
had  avenged,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  blood  which 
they  had  so  freely  spilt  on  the  disastrous  field  of  Raisin.  That 
hope  was  not  then  gratified ;  and  although  I  had  the  mortification 
to  read  in  the  official  statement,  that  they  ingloriously  fied,  I  was 
nevertheless  thankful  for  the  success  of  the  arms  of  my  country, 
and  felt  grateful  to  him  who  had  most  contributed  to  the  ever 
memorable  victory.  This  concession  is  not  now  made  for  the 
purpose  of  conciliating  the  favor  or  mitigating  the  wrath  of  general 
Jackson.  He  has  erected  an  impassable  barrier  between  us,  and  1 
would  scorn  to  accept  any  favor  at  his  hands.  I  thank  my  God 
that  He  has  endowed  me  with  a  soul  incapable  of  apprehensions 
from  the  anger  of  any  being  but  himself. 


ON  HEEDLESS  ENTHUSIASM  FOR  MERE  MILITARY 

RENOWN. 

DELIVERED  AT  BALTIMORE,  MAY  13,  1828. 


[Mr.  Clay  having  visited  Philadelphia  in  the  spring  of  1S2S,  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  a  medical  gentleman,  on  the  state  of  his  health,  which  at  that  period  wns 
exceedingly  delicate,  was  invited  by  a  committee,  in  behalf  of  his  friends  in  Balti- 
more, to  remain  in  that  city  a  short  time,  on  his  return.  He  arrived  there  on  Moiuiay 
afternoon,  the  twelfth  of  May,  of  the  above  year,  and  was  greeted  with  even  more  than 
usual  enthusiasm.  The  next  day,  Mr.  Clay  received  the  visits  and  congratula- 
tions of  his  fellow-citizens  of  Baltimore,  who  thronged  in  vast  numbers,  to  press  tlie 
right  hand  so  often  raised  in  their  eloquent  defence.  Having  declined  a  public  dinner, 
he  partook  of  one  in  company  with  the  committee  who  attended  upon  him,  and  the 
chairmen  of  the  various  ward  committees  of  the  city,  on  which  occasion  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  toasts,  were  drank:  — 

1.  The  president  of  the  United  States. 

2.  A  greit  statesman  has  said,  '  What  is  a  public  man  worth,  who  will  not  suffer 
for  his  country"?'  We  have  seen  a  public  man  sacrifice  much  for  his  country,  and 
rise  resplendently  triumphant  over  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.] 


Mr.  Clay  then  rose,  (evidently  laboring  under  debility  from 
indisposition,  probably  increased  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  day,) 
and  said,  '  Although  I  have  been  required,  by  the  advice  of  my 
physicians,  to  abstain  from  all  social  entertainments,  with  iheir 
consequent  excitements,  I  oannot  leave  Baltimore,  without  saying 
a  few  words,  by  way  of  public  acknowledgment,  for  the  cordial 
congratulations  with  which  I  have  been  received  during  my  pres- 
ent visit.  I  am  not  so  vain,  indeed,  as  to  imagine  that  any  personal 
considerations  have  prompted  the  enthusiastic  demonstrations  by 
which  my  approach  to  this  city,  and  my  short  sojourn,  have  been 
so  highly  distinguished.  Their  honored  object,  has,  it  is  true, 
some  claims  upon  the  justice,  if  not  the  sympathy,  of  a  generous, 
intelligent,  and  high-minded  people.  Singled  out  for  proscription 
and  destruction,  he  has  sustained  all  the  fury  of  the  most  ferocious 
attacks.  Calumnious  charges,  directed  against  the  honor  of  his 
public  character,  dearer  than  life  itself,  sanctioned  and  republished 
by  one  who  should  have  scorned  to  lend  himself  to  such  a  vile 
purpose,  have  been  echoed  by  a  thousand  profligate  or  deluded 
tongues  and  presses.  Supported  by  the  consciousness  of  having 
faithfully  discharged  his  duty,  and  defended  by  the  virtue  and 
intelligence  of  an  enlightened  people,  he  has  stood  firm  and  erect 
amidst  all  the  bellowings  of  the  political  storm.  What  is  a  public 
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man,  what  is  any  man  worth,  who  is  not  prepared  to  sacrifice 
himself,  if  necessary,  for  the  good  of  his  country  ? 

'  But,'  continued  Mr.  Clay,  '  the  demonstrations  which  I  have 
here  witnessed,  have  a  higher  and  a  nobler  source,  than  homage 
to  an  individual;  they  originate  from  that  cause  with  which  I  am 
an  humble  associate  —  the  cause  of  the  country — the  cause  of  the 
constitution — 'the  cause  of  free  institutions.  They  would  other- 
wise be  unworthy  of  freemen,  and  less  gralifying  1o  me.  I  am 
not,  I  hope,  so  uncharitable  as  to  accuse  all  the  opponents  of  lh.at 
cause  vrith  designs  unfriendly  to  human  liberty.  I  know  that  they 
make,  many  of  them  sincerely,  other  professions.  They  talk,  in- 
deed, of  republicanism,  and  some  of  them  impudently  claim  to  be 
the  exclusive  republican  party!  Yes  I  we  tind  men  who,  but 
yesterday,  were  the  foremost  in  other  ranks,  upon  wliose  re- 
volting ears  the  grating  sound  of  republicanism  ever  fell,  and  upon 
whose  lips  the  exotic  word  still  awkwardly  hangs,  now  exclaiming, 
or  acquiescing  in  the  cry,  that  they  are  the  republican  party  !  I 
had  thought,  if  any  one,  more  than  all  other  principles,  character- 
ized the  term  republican  party,  it  was  their  ardent  devotion  to 
liberty,  to  its  safety,  to  all  its  guarantees.  I  had  supposed,  tiiat  the 
doctrines  of  that  school  taught  us  to  guard  against  the  danger  of 
'standing  armies,  to  profit  by  the  lessons  which  all  history  incul- 
cates, and  never  to  forget  that  liberty,  and  the  predominance  of  the 
miililary  principle,  were  utterly  incompatible.  The  republican 
party  I  In  this  modern,  new-fangled,  and  heterogeneous  parly, 
Cromwell  and  Ctesar  have  recently  found  apologists.  The  judg- 
ment of  centuries  is  reversed;  long-established  maxims  are  over- 
turned; the  Ethiopian  is  washed  white;  and  the  only  genuine 
lovers  of  liljerty  were  the  Philips,  the  Ccesars,  the  Cromwells,  the 
Mariuses,  and  the  Syllas,  of  former  ages. 

'  It  is  time  for  slumbering  patriotism  to  awake,  when  such  doc- 
trines as  these  are  put  forth  from  the  capitol,  and  from  popular 
assemblies.  It  is  time  that  the  real  republican  party,  (I  speak  not 
of  former  divisions,  springing  from  causes  no  longer  existing,  and 
which  are  sought  to  be  kept  up  by  some  men  in  particular  places, 
only  for  sinister  purposes,)  —  that  party,  under  whatever  flag  its 
members  may  have  heretofore  acted,  that  party  which  loves  free- 
dom, for  freedom's  sake — justly  to  estimate  the  impending  perils, 
and  to  proceed  with  an  energy,  and  union,  called  for  by  the  exist- 
ing crisis  in  the  republic.  Regardless  of  all  imputations,  and 
proud  of  the  opportunity  of  free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
all  my  fellow-citizens,  if  it  were  physically  possible,  and  compatible 
with  my  official  duties,  I  would  visit  every  state,  go  to  every  town 
and  hamlet,  address  every  man  in  the  union,  and  entreat  them,  by 
their  love  of  country,  by  their  love  of  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  them- 
selves and  their  posterity — in  the  name  of  their  venerated  ances- 
tors, in  the  name   of  the   human   family,  deeply  interested   in  the 
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fulfilment  of  the  trust  committed  to  their  hands  —  by  all  the  past 
glory  which  we  have  won — by  all  that  awaits  us  as  a  nation  — 
if  we  are  true  and  faithful  in  gratitude  to  Him  who  has  hitherto  so 
signally  blessed  us  —  to  pause  —  solemnly  pause  —  and  contem- 
plate the  precipice  which  yawns  before  us !  If,  indeed,  we  have 
incurred  the  divine  displeasure,  and  it  be  necessary  to  chastise  this 
people  with  the  rod  of  his  vengeance,  I  would  humbly  prostrate 
myself  before  Him,  and  implore  his  mercy,  to  visit  our  favored 
land  with  war,  with  pestilence,  with  famine,  with  any  scourge 
other  than  military  rule,  or  a  blind  and  heedless  enthusiasm  for 
mere  military  renown. 

'  Gentlemen,  I  wish  I  had  strength  to  expatiate  on  this  interest- 
ing subject;  but  I  am  admonished  by  the  state  of  my  health,  to 
desist.  I  pray  you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  the  sentiment  with 
which  you  have  honored  me,  and  your  permission  to  offer  one 
which  I  hope  will  be  approved  by  you. 

'  Genuine  republicans,  of  every  faith,  wko,  true  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  Mfould 
guaid  it  against  all  pernicious  examples ' 


ON  THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
DURING  J.  Q.  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

DELIVERED  AT  CINCINNATI,  AUGUST  23,  182S 


[On  Friday,  (twenty-second  August,)  Mr.  Clay  arrived  in  Cincinnati.  During  the 
day  he  was  visited  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens.  On  Saturday,  at  two  o'clock, 
ke  met  his  fellow-citizens  at  Mr.  Ruffner's,  where  a  collation  was  prepared.  A  vast 
concourse  of  persons  were  present.  The  general  impression  was,  that  the  number 
exceeded  five  thousand.  Mr.  Clay  was  introduced  to  the  company  by  a  short  address 
from  the  chairman  of  the  administration  committee,  S.  W.  Davies,  Esq.,  to  which  he 
replied  in  the  following  words.] 


Mr.  Chairman, 

Although  it  is  not  entirely  compatible  with  the  precautions 
which  are  enjoined  by  the  delicate  state  of  my  health,  to  which 
you  have  so  obligingly  alluded,  to  present  myself  in  this  attitude, 
I  cannot  refrain  from  making  a  public  expression  to  you,  and  to 
my  fellow-citizens  here  assembled,  of  my  profound  acknowledg- 
ments for  the  hearty  welcome  and  the  cordial,  spontaneous,  and 
enthusiastic  manifestation  of  respect  and  attachment  with  which 
my  present  visit  to  your  city  has  been  attended.  It  has  been 
frequently,  but  not  less  truly  said,  that  the  highest  reward  for 
public  service,  is  the  approbation  of  the  public.  The  support  of 
public  opinion  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  faithful  and  beneficial 
discharge  of  official  duty.  If,  as  you  have  truly  suggested,  it  has 
been  my  inisfortune  for  several  years,  to  have  been  abused  and 
assailed  without  example,  I  have  nevertheless  had  the  satisfaction 
to  have  been  cheered  and  sustained,  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  by 
some  of  the  best  and  most  virtuous  men  in  it.  And  I  seize  with 
pleasure  this  occasion  to  say,  that,  even  among  my  political  oppo- 
nents, many  of  the  most  moderate  and  intelligent  have  done  me 
the  justice  to  discredit  and  discountenance  the  calumnies  of  which 
I  have  been  the  object.  But  nowhere  have  I  found  more  constant, 
ardent,  and  effective  friends  than  in  this  city.  I  thank  them  most 
heartily  for  all  their  friendly  sentiments  and  exertions. 

Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  contest  which  at  present 
unhappily  divides  and  distracts  our  country,  I  trust  that  the  bene- 
ficial system,  to  which  you  ha^  «  referred,  will  survive  the  struggle, 
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and  conlinue  to  engage  the  affeclions,  and  to  cheer  and  animate 
the  industry  of  the  j)eople  of  the  United  States.  It  has  indeed 
been  recently  attacked  in  another  quarter  of  the  union,  by  some  of 
our  fellow-citizens,  with  a  harsliness  and  inlemperance  which 
must  every  where  excite  the  patriot's  regret.  It  has  been  denounced 
as  if  it  were  a  new  system,  that  sprung  into  existence  but  yesterday, 
or  at  least  with  the  present  administration,  if  not  during  the  last 
session  of  congress.  But  it  owes  its  origin  to  a  much  earlier  date. 
The  present  administration,  though  sincerely  attached  to  it,  and 
most  anxious  for  its  preservation,  has  not  the  merit  of  having  first 
proposed  or  first  established  it.  The  manufacturing  system  was 
quickened  into  existence  by  the  commercial  restrictions  which 
preceded  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  by  that  greatest  of 
them  all,  the  war  itself.  Our  wants,  no  longer  supplied  from 
abroad,  must  have  been  supplied  at  home,  or  we  must  have  been 
deprived  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  civilization,  if  we  had 
not  relapsed  into  a  state  of  barbarism.  The  policy  of  Jefferson  and 
Madison  fostered,  if  it  did  not  create,  the  manufactures  of  our 
country.  The  peace  brought  with  it  a  glut  of  foreign  fabrics,  which 
would  have  prostrated  our  establishments,  if  government  had  been 
capable  of  unjustly  witnessing  such  a  spectacle,  without  interposing 
its  protective  power.  Protection,  therefore,  was  not  merely  called 
for  by  the  substantial  independence  of  our  country,  but  it  was  a 
parental  duty  of  government  to  those  citizens  who  had  been  tempted 
by  its  restrictive  policy  to  embark  all  their  hopes  and  fortunes  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing.  Twelve  years  ago  congress  took 
up  the  subject,  and  after  long  and  mature  deliberation,  solemnly 
decided  to  extend  that  measure  of  protection  which  was  alike 
demanded  by  sound  policy  and  strict  justice.  Then  the  founda- 
tions were  laid  of  the  American  system  ;  and  all  that  has  been 
subsequently  done,  including  the  act  of  the  last  session  of  congTcss, 
are  but  the  consequences  of  the  policy  then  deliberately  adopted, 
having  for  their  object  the  improvement  and  perfection  of  the  grea^. 
work  then  begun.  It  is  not  the  least  remarkable  of  the  circum- 
stances of  these  strange  times,  that  some  who  assisted  in  the 
commencement,  who  laid  corner-stones  of  the  edifice,  are  now 
ready  to  pull  dowm  and  demolish  it. 

It  is  not  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  an  opposition  to  the  tariff, 
that  can  occasion  any  inquietude;  nor  that  of  large  and  respectable 
assemblies  of  the  people,  to  express  their  disapprobation  of  the 
policy,  and  their  firm  resolution  to  consume  only  the  produce  of 
their  own  industry.  These  meetings  are  in  the  true  spirit  of  our 
free  institutions,  and  that  resolution  is  in  the  true  spirit  of  the 
American  system  itself.  But  what  must  excite  deep  regret  is,  that 
any  persons  should  allow  themselves  to  speak  of  open  and  forcible 
resistance  to  the  government  of  their  country,  and  to  threaten  a 
dissolution  of  the  union.     What  is  the  state  of  the  case  ?     A  great 
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measure  of  national  policy  is  proposed ;  it  is  a  subject  of  discussion 
for  a  period  of  twelve  years,  in  the  public  prints,  in  po|iular  assem- 
blies, in  political  circles,  and  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States. 
That  body,  after  hearing  the  wishes  and  wants  of  all  parts  of  the 
union,  fairly  stated  by  their  respective  representatives,  decides  by 
repeated  majorities,  to  adopt  the  measure.  It  is  accordingly  put 
into  successful  operation,  improved  from  time  to  time,  and  is 
rapidly  fulfilling  all  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  its  friends.  In 
this  encouraging  condition  of  things,  a  small  number  of  the  citizens 
composing  the  minoi'ity,  (for  I  will  not  impute  to  the  great  body 
of  the  minority  any  such  violent  purposes,)  threaten  the  employ- 
ment of  force,  and  the  dissolution  of  the  union !  Can  any  principle 
be  more  subversive  of  all  government,  or  of  a  tendency  more 
exceptionable  and  alarming.  It  amounts  to  this,  that  whenever 
any  portion  of  the  community  finds  itself  in  a  minority,  in  reference 
to  any  important  act  of  the  government,  and  by  high  coloring  and 
pictures  of  imaginary  distress,  can  persuade  itself  that  the  measure 
is  oppressive,  that  minority  may  appeal  to  arms,  and  if  it  can, 
dissolve  the  union.  Such  a  principle  would  reverse  the  estab- 
lished maxim  of  representative  government,  according  to  which, 
the  will  of  the  majority  must  prevail.  If  it  were  possible  that  the 
minority  could  govern  and  control,  the  union  may  indeed  as  well 
be  dissolved  ;  for  it  would  not  then  be  worth  preserving.  The 
conduct  of  an  individual  would  not  be  more  unwise  and  suicidal, 
who,  because  of  some  trifling  disease  afflicting  his  person,  should, 
in  a  feverish  and  fretful  moment,  resolve  to  terminate  his  existence. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unfair  and  ridiculous,  than  to  compare  any 
of  the  acts  of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  re])resenting  all, 
and  acting  for  all,  to  any  of  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  which 
led  to  our  revolution.  The  principle  on  which  the  colonies  seceded 
was,  that  there  should  be  no  taxation  without  representation.  They 
were  not  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and  to  have  submitted 
to  taxation,  would  have  been  to  have  submitted  to  slavery,  and  to 
have  surrendered  the  most  valuable  privileges  of  freemen.  If  the 
colonies  had  been  fairly  represented  in  the  British  parliament,  and 
equal  taxes,  alike  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the  British  empire,  had 
been  imposed  by  a  majority,  a  case  of  remote  analogy  to  any  act 
■  of  congress  to  which  a  minority  is  opposed,  might  be  deduced  from 
the  history  of  the  revolution.  But  every  slate  of  this  confederacy 
is  fairly  represented,  and  has  the  faculty  of  being  fxrlly  heard  in  the 
congress  of  the  United  States.  The  representation  has  been  regu- 
lated by  a  joint  principle  of  distribution,  the  result  of  a  wise  spirit 
of  mutual  compromise  and  concession,  which  I  hope  never  to  see 
disturbed,  of  which  none  can  justly  complain,  and  least  of  all,  those 
citizens  who  have  resorted  to  threats  of  an  appeal  to  arms  and 
disunion. 

But  there   is,  I  hope   and  believe,  no  reason   to  apprehend  the 
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execution  of  those  empty  threats.  The  good  sense,  the  palriotisni, 
ami  the  high  character  of  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  art;  sure 
guarantees  for  repressing,  wiihout  aid,  any  disorders,  should  any  be 
attempted  within  her  limits.  The  spirit  of  Marion,  and  Pickens, 
and  Sumpter,  of  the  Rutledges,  ihe  Pinckneys,  and  of  Lowndes, 
yet  survives,  and  aniiiiates  the  high-minded  CaroHnians.  The 
Taylors,  and  tlie  AVitliamses,  ;md  llieir  compatriots  of  the  present 
day,  will  be  able  to  render  a  just  account  of  all,  if  there  be  any  who 
shall  dare  to  raise  their  parricidal  hands  against  the  i)eace,  the 
constitution,  and  the  union  of  the  states.  Rebuked  by  |)ubli(; 
opinion  —  a  sufficient  corrective  —  and  condemned  by  their  o\vn 
sober  rellections,  the  treasonable  pur})ose  will  be  relincjuished,  if  it 
were  ever  seriously  contemplated  by  any. 

I  have  no  fears  for  the  permanencv  of  our  union,  whilst  our 
liberties  are  preserved.  It  is  a  tough  and  strong  cord,  as  all  will 
llnd  who  shal!  presumptuously  attempt  lo  break  jt.  It  has  been 
competent  to  suppress  all  the  domestic  insurrections,  and  to  carry 
us  safely  through  all  the  foreign  wars  w^ith  which  we  have  been 
afflicted  since  it  was  formed,  and  it  has  come  out  of  each  with 
more  strength,  and  greater  promise  of  durability.  It  is  the  choicest 
political  blessing  which,  as  a  people,  we  enjoy,  and  1  trust  and 
hope  that  Providence  will  permit  us  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired,  to 
posterity,  through  endless  generations. 

I  thaiik  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  flattering  opinion  which  you 
have  expressed  of  ray  public  services,  and  especially  of  those  which 
1  have  endeavored  to  render  to  the  west.  Whilst  I  am  sensible 
that  you  aj^preciate  them  much  too  highly,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
true,  that  I  hav^  sought,  on  all  occasions  that  appeared  to  me 
proper,  to  advance  the  interests  of  that  section,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  citizen,  whenever  I  have  thought  it  could  be  done 
without  prejudice  to  the  predominant  interests  of  the  whole.  I 
have,  nevertheless,  in  several  important  instances,  given  my  most 
zealous  support  to  measures,  (the  navy,  and  the  late  war,  for 
example,)  in  which  the  west  could  not  be  regarded  as  having  any 
distinct  or  other  interest,  than  that  which  belongs  to  the  honor,  the 
prosperity,  and  the  character,  of  the  whole  confederacy.  During 
the  short  period  of  the  present  administration,  I  hope  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  v/ithout  meaning  to  claim  for  it  exclusive  merit, 
that  more  has  been  done  and  recommended  for  the  west,  than  ever 
was  done  during  the  whole  preceding  period  of  our  present  con- 
stitution, with  the  exception  only  of  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  I  have  not  strength  or 
lime  to  enter  into  details  to  establish  the  general  proposition  ;  but 
those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  appropriations  of 
land  ai'id  of  money,  for  objects  of  internal  improvement  and  edu 
cation,  the  measures  which  have  been  adopted  or  recommended, 
in  respect  to  the  public  domain,  the  judiciary,  and  so  forth,  will 
find  that  proposition  fully  sustained. 
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There  are  here  many  who,  by  a  too  flattering  estimate  of  my 
capacity,  decided  me  worthy  of  the  ollice  of  chief  magistrate,  and. 
during  the  last  presidential  canvass,  honored,  me  with  their  support. 
To  ihem  I  take  this  occasion  to  say,  that,  if  instead  of  the  present 
abused  c;liief  magistrate,  they  had  obtained  the  preference,  the 
measures  of  the  administration  would  not  have  been,  in  any 
essential  particular,  different  from  those  which  have  been  adopted. 
All  the  principal  act.s  and  measures  of  the  existing  adndnistration, 
have  met  with  ray  humble  nnd  hearty  concurrence. 

Cultivating  a  farm  in  Kentucky,  and  having  other  objects  of 
private  concern,  I  have  found  it  necessary,  both  on  that  account, 
and  the  relaxation  from  official  business,  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  health,  annually  to  visit  this  quarter  of  the  union, 
during  the  period  of  my  connection  with  the  executive  of  the 
United  States.  In  these  visits,  I  have  frequently  met  large  portions 
of  my  fellow-citizens,  upon  their  friendly  and  pressing  invitations. 
My  object  has  been  called  in  question,  and  miy  motives  assailed. 
It  has  been  said,  that  my  purpose  was  electioneering.  If  it  be 
intended  to  charge  me  with  employing  improper  or  dishonorable 
acts,  to  secure  my  election,  I  deny  the  charge,  and  disclaim  the 
purpose.  I  defy  my  most  malignant  enemies  to  show  that  I  ever, 
during  any  period  of  my  life,  resorted  to  such  acts  to  promote  my 
own  election,  or  that  of  any  other  person.  I  have  availed  myself 
of  tliese  assemblies,  and  of  other  opportunities,  to  defend  myself 
against  an  accusation,  publicly  made,  and  a  thousand  times 
repeated.  I  had  a  right  to  do  this  by  the  immutable  laws  of  self- 
defence.  My  addresses  to  the  public,  heretofore,  have  been  gen- 
erally strictly  defensive.  If  they  have  ever  give^  pain  to  any  of 
my  adversaries,  they  must  reproach  themselves  with  its  infliction. 
There  is  one  way,  and  but  one  way,  in  which  they  can  silence 
me.  My  traducers  have  attributed  to  me  gi-eat  facility  in  making 
a  bargain.  Whether  I  possess  it  or  not,  there  is  one  bargain 
which,  for  their  accommodation,  I  am  willing  to  enter  into  with 
them.  If  they  will  prevail  upon  their  chief  to  acknowledge  that 
he  has  been  in  en'or,  and  has  done  me  injustice,  and  if  they  wiU 
cease  to  traduce  and  abuse  me,  I  will  no  longer  present  myself 
before  public  assemblies,  or  in  public  prints,  in  my  own  defence. 
That  is  one  bargain  which  I  have  no  exjjectation  of  being  able  to 
conclude  ;  for  men  who  are  in  a  long-established  line  of  business, 
will  not  voluntarily  quit  their  accustomed  trade,  and  acknowledge 
themselves  bankrupts  to  honor,  decency,  and  truth. 

Some  who  have  persuaded  themselves  that  they  saw  in  my 
occasional  addresses  to  the  people,  incompatibility  with  the  dignity 
and  reserve  belonging  to  the  office  I  hold,  I  know  not  according 
to  what  standard,  (it  can  hardly  be  any  deduced  from  a  popular 
representative  government,)  these  gentlemen  have  regulated  their 
opinions.     True  dignity  appears  to  me  to  be  independent  of  office 
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or  Station  It  belongs  to  every  condition  ;  but  if  there  be  a  diiler- 
ence  between  private  and  public  life,  the  more  exalted  the  station, 
iho,  greater  is  the  ol^ligalion  of  the  public  functionary,  in  my 
humble  judgment,  to  render  himself  amiable,  aifable,  and  accessible. 
The  public  oificer  who  displays  a  natural  solicitude  to  defend 
himself  against  a  charge  deeply  afiecling  his  honor  and  his  char- 
acter, manifests,  at  the  same  time,  a  just  respect  for  the  community. 
It  is,  I  think,  an  erroneous  judgment  of  the  nature  of  oHice,  and  its 
relations,  to  suppose  that  it  imposes  the  duty  on  the  oilicer,  of 
abstracting  himself  from  society,  and  a  stiff  and  stately  port. 
Without,  I  hope,  forgetting  what  was  due  to  myself,  my  habit, 
throughout  life,  has  been  that  of  friendly,  free,  and  frank  intercourse 
with  my  fellow-citizens.  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  change 
my  personal  identity  in  any  of  the  various  offices  through  which  I 
have  passed,  or  to  assume  a  new  character.  It  may  not  be  easy 
to  draw  the  line,  as  to  the  occasions  in  which  a  man  should 
remain  silent,  or  defend  himself.  In  the  general,  it  is  better, 
perhaps,  that  he  should  leave  his  public  acts,  and  the  measures 
which  he  espouses  or  carries,  to  their  own  vindication  ;  but  if  his 
integrity  be  questioned,  and  dishonorable  charges,  under  high  and 
imposing  names,  be  preferred  against  him,  he  cannot  remain  silent 
without  a  culpable  insensibility  to  all  that  is  valuable  in  human 
life. 

Sir,  I  feel  that  I  have  trespassed  too  much,  both  upon  you  and 
myself.  If  prudence  were  a  virtue  of  which  I  could  boast,  I  should 
have  spared  both  you  and  me.  But  I  could  not  deny  myself  the 
gi'atificalion  of  expressing  my  tlianks  to  my  Cincinnati  friends,  for 
the  numerous  instances  which  I  have  experienced  of  their  kind 
and  respectful  consideration.  I  beg  you,  sir,  and  every  gentleman 
here  attending,  to  accept  my  acknowledgments  ;  and  I  especially 
owe  them  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  who  did  me  the 
honor  to  meet  me  at  Louisville,  and  accompany  me  to  this  city. 
Whatever  may  be  my  future  destiny,  whilst  my  faculties  are 
preserved,  1  shall  cho>-ish  a  proud  and  grateful  recollection  of  these 
testimonies  of  respect  and  attachment. 
7B 


ON  RETIRING  PROM  OFFICE. 


4T  WASHINGTON,  MARCH  7,  1829 


(At  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  Mr.  Clay,  having  resigned  his  office 
of  secretary  of  state  before  the  inauguration  of  general  Jackson  as  president  of  the 
United  Stales,  was  invited  to  meet  his  friends  at  Washington  city,  and  others  from 
various  parts  of  the  union,  at  a  public  dinner,  which  he  accepted,  while  preparing  to 
return  to  the  place  of  his  residence  at  the  west.     On  this  occasion  the  lifth  toast  was: 

■  Health,  prosperity,  and  happiness  to  our  highly  valued  and  esteemed  guest  and 
fellow-citizen,  Henrv  Clay.  Whatever  the  future  destination  of  his  life,  he  has 
done  enough  for  honor,  and  need  desire  no  higher  revv'ard  than  the  deep  seated  affec- 
tion and  respect  of  his  friends  and  his  country.' 

This  ha\ing  been  received  wilh  much  feeling  and  applause,  Mr.  Clay  arose  and 
addressed  the  company  as  follows:  ] 


In  rising,  Mr.  President,  to  offer  my  respectfnl  acknowledgments 
for  the  honors  of  which  I  am  here  the  object,  I  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  yourself  and  the  other  gentlemen  now  assembled, 
for  an  unaffected  embarrassment,  which  is  more  sensibly  felt  than 
it  can  be  distinctly  expressed.  T-his  city  has  been  the  theatre  of 
the  greater  portion  of  my  public  life.  You,  and  others  whom  1 
now  see,  have  been  spectators  of  my  public  course  and  conduct. 
You  and  they  are,  if  I  may  borrow  a  technical  expression  from  an 
honorable  profession  of  which  you  and  I  are  both  members,  jurors 
of  the  vicinage.  To  a  judgment  rendered  by  those  who  have  thus 
long  known  me,  and  by  others  though  not  of  the  panel,  who  have 
possessed  equal  opportunities  of  forming  correct  opinions,  I  most 
cheerfully  submit.  If  the  weight  of  human  testimony  should  be 
estimated  by  the  intelligence  and  respectability  of  the  witness,  and 
the  extent  of  his  knowledge  of  the  matter  on  which  he  testifies,  the 
highest  consideration  is  due  to  that  which  has  been  this  day  spon- 
taneously given.  I  shall  ever  cherish  it  with  the  most  grateful 
recollection,  and  look  back  upon  it  with  proud  satisfaction. 

I  should  be  glad  to  feel  that  I  could  with  any  propriety  abstain 
from  any  allusion  at  this  time  and  at  this  place,  to  public  afiairs. 
But  considering  the  occasion  which  has  brought  us  together,  the 
events  which  have  preceded  it,  and  the  influence  which  they  may 
exert  upon  the  destinies  of  our  country,  my  silence  might  be 
misinterpreted,  and  I  think  it  therefore  proper  that  I  should  embrace 
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this  lirst  public  opportunity  which  I  have  had  of  saying  a  few 
words,  since  the  termination  of  the  late  memorable  and  embittered 
contest.  Il  is  far  from  my  wish  to  continue  or  to  revive  the  agita- 
tion with  which  ihat  contest  was  attended.  It  is  ended,  fttr  good 
or  for  evil.  The  nation  wants  repose.  A  majority  of  the  people 
has  decided,  and  from  their  decision  there  can  and  ought  to  be  no 
appeal.  Bowing,  as  I  do,  with  profound  respect  to  them,  and  to 
this  exercise  of  their  sovereia-n  authority,  I  may  nevertheless  be 
allov/cd  to  retain  and  to  express  my  own  unchanged  sentiments, 
even  if  they  should  not  be  in  perfect  coincidence  with  theirs.  It  is 
a  source  of  high  gratification  to  me  to  believe  tliat  I  share  these 
sentiments  in  common  with  more  than  half  a  million  of  freemen, 
possessing  a  degree  of  virtue,  of  intelligence,  of  religion,  and  of 
genuine  patriotism,  which,  without  disparagement  to  others,  is 
unsurpassed,  in  the  same  number  of  luen  in  this  or  any  other 
country,  in  this  or  any  other  age. 

I  deprecated  the  election  of  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States,  because  I  believed  he  had  neither  the  temjDcr,  the  experi- 
ence, nor  the  attainments  requisite  to  discharge  the  complicated  and 
arduous  duties  of  chief  magistrate.  I  deprecated  it  still  more, 
because  his  elevation,  I  believed,  would  be  the  result  exclusively  of 
admiration  and  gratitude  for  military  service,  without  regard  to 
indispensable  civil  qualifications.  I  can  neither  retract,  nor  alter, 
nor  modify,  any  opinion  which,  on  these  subjects,  1  have  ut  any 
time  heretofore  expressed.  T  thought  I  beheld  in  his  election  an 
awful  foreboding  of  the  fate  which,  at  some  future  (I  pray  to  God 
that,  if  it  ever  arrive,  it  may  be  some  far  distant)  day,  was  to  befall 
this  infant  republic.  All  past  history  has  impressed  on  my  mind 
this  solemn  apprehension.  Nor  is  it  effaced  or  weakened  by 
contemporaneous  events  ]iassing  upon  our  own  favored  continent. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  at  this  ejioch,  at  the  head  of  eight  of  the  nine 
independent  governments  established  in  both  Americas,  military 
officers  have  been  placed,  or  have  placed  themselves.  General 
Lavalle  has,  by  military  force,  subverted  the  republic  of  La  Plata. 
General  Santa  Cruz  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  Bolivia;  colonel 
Pinto  of  Chili ;  general  Lamar  of  Peru  ;  and  general  Bolivar  of 
Colombia.  Central  America,  rent  in  pieces,  and  bleeding  at  every 
pore,  from  wounds  inflicted  by  contending  military  factions,  is 
under  the  alternate  sway  of  their  chiefs.  In  the  government  of 
our  nearest  neighbor,  an  election,  conducted  according  to  all  the 
requirements  of  their  constitution,  has  terminated  with  a  majority 
of  the  states  in  favor  of  Pedrazza,  the  civil  candidate.  An  insui- 
rection  was  raised  in  behalf  of  his  military  rival ;  the  cry,  not 
exactly  of  a  bargain,  but  of  corruption,  was  sounded;  the  election 
was  aiwiulled,  and  a  reform  effected  by  proclaiming  genera] 
Guerrero,  having  only  a  minority  of  the  states,  duly  elected  presi- 
dent     The  thunders  from  the  surrounding  forts,  and  the  acclama- 
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lions  of  the  assembled  multitude,  on  the  fourth,  told  us  what  general 
^vas  at  the  head  of  our  affairs.  It  is  true,  and  in  this  respect  we 
are  happier  than  some  of  the  American  states,  that  his  election  has 
not  been  brought  about  by  military  violence.  The  forms  of  the 
constitution  have  yet  remained  inviolate. 

In  reasserting  the  opinions  which  I  hold,  nothing  is  further  from 
my  purpose  than  to  treat  with  the  slightest  disrespect  those  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  here  or  elsewhere,  who  may  entertain  opposite  senti- 
ments. The  fact  of  claiming  and  exercising  the  free  and  inde- 
pendent expression  of  the  dictates  of  my  own  deliberate  judgment, 
affords  the  strongest  guarantee  of  my  full  recognition  of  their 
corresponding  privilege. 

A  majority  of  my  fellow-citizens,  it  would  seem,  do  not  perceive 
the  dangers  which  I  apprehended  from  the  example.  Believing 
that  they  are  not  real,  or  that  we  have  some  security  against  their 
effect,  which  ancient' and  modern  republics  have  not  found,  that 
majority,  in  the  exercise  of  their  incontestable  right  of  suffrage, 
have  chosen  for  chief  magistrate  a  citizen  who  brings  into  that  high 
trust  no  qualification  other  than  military  triumphs. 

That  citizen  has  done  much  injustice  —  wanton,  unprovoked, 
and  unatoned  injustice.  It  was  inflicted,  as  I  must  ever  believe, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  gratifying  private  resentment  and  promo- 
ting personal  ambition.  When,  during  the  late  canvass,  he  came 
forward  in  the  public  prints  under  his  proper  name,  with  his  charge 
against  me,  and  summoned  before  the  public  tribunal  his  friend 
and  his  only  witness  to  establish  it,  the  anxious  attention  of  the 
whole  American  people  was  directed  to  the  testimony  which  that 
witness  might  render.  He  promptly  obeyed  the  call  and  testified 
to  what  he  knew.  He  could  say  nothing,  and  he  said  nothing, 
which  cast  the  slightest  shade  upon  my  honor  or  integrity.  What 
he  did  say  was  the  reverse  of  any  implication  of  me.  Then  all 
just  and  impartial  men,  and  all  who  had  faith  in  the  magnanimity 
of  my  accuser,  believed  that  he  would  voluntarily  make  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  his  error.  How  far  this  reasonable  expectation 
has  been  fulfilled,  let  his  persevering  and  stubborn  silence  attest. 
But  my  relations  to  that  citizen  by  a  recent  event  are  now  changed. 
He  is  the  chief  magistrate  of  my  country,  invested  with  large  and 
extensive  powers,  the  administration  of  which  may  conduce  to  its 
prosperity  or  occasion  its  adversity.  Patriotism  enjoins  as  a  duty, 
that  whilst  he  is  in  that  exalted  station,  he  should  be  treated  with 
decorum,  and  his  official  acts  be  judged  of  in  a  spirit  of  candor. 
Suppressing,  as  far  as  I  can,  a  sense  of  my  personal  wrong, 
willing  even  to  forgive  him,  if  his  own  conscience  and  our  common 
God  can  acquit  him;  and  entertaining  for  the  majority  which  has 
elected  him,  and  for  the  office  which  he  fills,  all  the  deference  which 
is  due  from  a  private  citizen;  I  most  anxiously  hope,  that  under  his 
guidance  the  great  interests  of  our  country,  foreign  and  domestic, 
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may  be  upheld,  our  free  institutions  be  unimpaired,  aid  the 
happiness  of  the  nation  be  continued  and  increased. 

While  I  am  prompted  by  an  ardent  devotion  to  the  welfare  of 
my  country,  sincerely  to  express  this  hope,  I  make  no  pledges,  no 
promises,  no  threats,  and  I  must  add,  I  have  no  confidence.  jMy 
public  life,  I  trust,  furnishes  the  best  guarantee  for  my  faithful 
adherence  to  those  great  principles  of  external  and  internal  policy, 
to  which  it  has  been  hitherto  zealously  dedicated.  Whether  I  shall 
ever  hereafter  take  any  part  in  the  public  councils  or  not,  depends 
upon  circumstances  beyond  my  control.  Holding  the  principle 
that  a  citizen,  as  long  as  a  single  pulsation  remains,  is  under  an 
obligation  to  exert  his  utmost  energies  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
if  necessary,  whether  in  private  or  public  station,  my  friends,  here 
and  every  where,  may  rest  assured  that,  in  either  condition,  I  shall 
stand  erect,  with  a  spirit  unconquered,  whilst  life  endures,  ready  to 
second  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  the  union,  and  the 
national  prosperity. 

Before  I  sit  down,  I  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  my  grateful  acknowledgments,  for  the  courtesies  and 
friendly  attentions  which  I  have  uniformly  experienced  from  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city.  A  free  and  social  intercourse  with  them, 
during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years,  is  about  to  terminate, 
without  any  recollection  on  my  part  of  a  single  painful  collision, 
and  without  leaving  behind  me,  as  far  as  I  know,  a  solitary 
personal  enemy.  If,  in  the  sentiment  with  which  I  am  about  to 
conclude,  I  do  not  give  a  particular  expression  to  the  feelings 
inspired  by  the  interchange  of  civilities  and  friendly  offices,  I  hope 
the  citizens  of  Washington  will  be  assured  that  their  individual 
happiness  and  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  this  city  will  ever  be 
objects  of  my  fervent  wishes.  In  the  sentiment  which  I  shall 
presently  offer,  they  are  indeed  comprehended.  For  the  welfare 
of  this  city  is  indissolubly  associated  with  that  of  our  union,  and 
the  preservation  of  our  liberty.     I  request  permission  to  propose, 
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ON  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OE   JACKSON'S 
ADMINISTRATION. 

AT   FOWLER'S    GARDEN,  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  MAY  16,  1829. 


[After  the  election  of  general  Jackson  as  president  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clay 
having  retired  to  private  life  at  his  former  residence  in  Kentucky,  was  occasionally 
invited  to  meet  his  friends  and  neighbors  at  public  entertainments,  where  large 
concourses  always  assembled  to  manifest  for  him  their  continued  regard  and 
contiilence.  On  one  of  these  occasions  he  made  the  following  speech,  in  which  he 
contrasts  the  proscriptive  course  of  Jackson's  administration  in  removals  from  office, 
with  that  adopted  and  pursued  by  previous  presidents.  He  also  alludes  to  othei 
subjects  of  prominent  public  interest.] 

'     TOAST. 

Our  distinguished  guest,  friend,  and  neighbor,  Henry  Clay.  With  increased 
proofs  of  his  wnrth,  we  delight  to  renew  the  assurance  of  our  confidence  in  his 
patriotism,  talents,  and  incorruptibility.  May  health  and  happiness  attend  him  in 
retirement,  and  a  grateful  nation  do  justice  to  his  virtues. 

Afteei  the  above,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  ibe  immense 
assemblage  of  jjeople  present,  as  follows  : 

1  fear,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  that  if  I  could  find  language 
to  express  the  feelings  which  now  animate  me,  I  could  not  be 
heard  throughout  this  vast  assembly.  My  voice,  once  strong  and 
powerful,  has  had  its  vigor  impaired  by  delicate  health  and 
advancing  age.  You  must  have  been  separated,  as  I  have  been, 
for  foiir  years  past,  from  some  of  your  best  and  dearest  friends, 
v/ith  whom  during  the  greater  part  of  your  lives,  you  had  associated 
in  the  most  intimate  friendly  intercourse ;  you  must  have  been 
traduced,  as  I  have  been,  after  exerting  with  zeal  and  fidelity  the 
utmost  of  your  powers  to  promote  the  Vv^clfare  of  our  country ;  and 
you  must  have  returned  among  those  warm-hearted  friends,  and 
been  greeted  and  welcomed  and  honored  by  them,  as  I  have 
recently  been  ;  before  you  could  estimate  the  degree  of  sensibility 
which  I  now  feel,  or  conceive  how  utterly  inadequate  all  human 
language  is  to  portray  the  grateful  emotions  of  my  heart.  I  behold 
gathered  here,  as  I  have  seen  in  other  instances  since  my  return 
among  yon,  siresfar  advanced  in  years,  endeared  to  me  by  an  inter- 
change of  friendly  office  and  sympathetic  feeling,  beginning  more 
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thaa  thirty  years  ago.  Their  sons,  grown  up  during  my  absence 
in  the  public  councils,  accompanying  them  ;  and  all,  prompted  by 
ardent  attachment,  affectionately  surrounding  and  saluting  me,  as 
if  I  belonged  to  their  own  household.  Considering  the  multilude 
here  assembled,  their  standing  and  respectability,  and  the  distance 
which  many  have  come  personally  to  see  me,  and  to  testify  their 
respect  and  confidence,  I  consider  this  day  and  this  occasion  as  the 
proudest  of  my  life.  The  tribute,  thus  rendered  by  my  friends, 
neighbors,  and  fellow-citizens,  (lows  spontaneously  from  their 
hearts,  as  it  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  mine.  Tendered  in 
no  servile  spirit,  it  does  not  aim  to  propitiate  one  in  authority. 
Power  could  not  buy  or  coerce  it.  The  offspring  of  enlightened- 
and  independent  freemen,  it  is  addressed  to  a  beloved  fellow- 
citizen  in  private  life,  without  office,  and  who  can  present  nothing 
in  return,  but  his  hearty  thanks.  I  pray  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  to 
accept  these.  They  are  due  to  every  one  of  you  for  the  sentiment 
just  pronounced,  and  for  the  proceedings  of  this  day.  And  I  owe 
a  particular  expression  of  them  to  that  portion  of  my  friends,  who, 
although  I  had  the  misfortune  to  ditTer  from  them  in  the  late 
contest,  have  honored  me  ^by  tlieir  attendance  here.  I  have  no 
reproaches  to  make  them.  Regrets  I  have;  but  I  give,  as  I  have 
received  from  them,  the  hand  of  friendship  as  cordially  as  it  is 
extended  to  any  of  my  friends.  It  is  liighly  gratifying  to  me  to 
know,  that  they,  and  thousanfls  of  olhers  who  cooperated  with 
them  in  producing  the  late  political  change,  were  unaffected  towards 
me  by  the  prejudice  attempted  to  be  excited  against  me.  I  enter- 
tain too  high  respect  for  the  inestimable  privilege  of  freely  exercising 
one's  independent  judgment  on  public  affairs,  to  draw  in  question 
the  right  of  any  of  my  fellow-citizens  io  form  and  to  act  upon 
their  opinions  in  opposition  to  mine.  The  best  and  wisest  among 
us  are,  at  best,  but  weak  and  fallible  human  beings.  And  no  man 
ought  to  set  up  his  own  judgment  as  an  unerring  standard,  by 
which  the  correctness  of  all  others  is  to  be  tested  and  tried. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that,  with  individual  exceptions,  the  great 
body  of  every  political  party  that  has  hitherto  appeared  in  this 
country,  has  been  honest  in  its  intentions,  and  patriotic  in  its  aims. 
AVhole  parties  may  have  been  sometimes  deceived  and  deluded, 
but  without  being  conscious  of  it ;  they  no  doubt  sought  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  country.  Where  such  a  contest  has  existed  as 
that  which  we  have  recently  v.ntnessed,  there  will  be  prejudices  on 
the  one  side,  and  predilections  on  the  other.  If,  during  its  progress, 
we  cannot  calm  the  passions,  and  permit  truth  and  reason  to  have 
t-heir  undisturbed  sway,  we  ought,  at  Is^ast,  after  it  lias  terminated, 
to  own  their  empire.  Judging  of  public  men  and  public  measures 
in  a  spirit  of  candor,  we  should  strive  to  eradicate  every  bias,  and 
to  banish  from  our  minds  every  considcM'ation  not  connected  >vith 
the  good  of  our  country. 
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I  do  not  pretend  to  be,  more  than  other  men,  exempt  from  the 
inflvience  of  prejudice  and  predilection.  But  I  declare  most 
sincerely,  that  I  have  sought,  in  reference  to  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and  shall  continue  to  strive,  to  discard  all  prejudices,  and 
to  judge  its  acts  and  measures  as  they  appear  to  me  to  affect 
the  interests  of  our  country. 

A  large  portion  of  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  from  whom  I 
differed  on  the  late  occasion,  did  not  disagree  with  me  as  to  the 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  of  government.  We  only  differed  in 
the  selection  of  agents  to  carry  that  policy  into  effect.  Experience 
can  alone  determine  who  was  right.  If  that  policy  continues  to  be 
pursued  under  the  new  administration,  it  shall  have  as  cordial 
support  from  me,  as  if  its  care  had  been  conlided  to  agents  of  my 
choice.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  shall  be  neglected  or  abandoned,  the 
friends  to  whom  I  now  refer  will  be  bound  by  all  the  obligations 
of  patriotism  and  consistency  to  adhere  to  the  policy. 

We  take  a  new  commencement  from  the  fourth  of  March  last. 
After  that  day,  those  who  supported  the  election  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  were  left  as  free  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of  his 
administration,  as  those  who  opposed  it.  It  will  be  no  more  incon- 
sistent in  them,  if  it  disappoint  their  expectations,  to  disapprove 
his  administration,  than  it  will  be  to  support  it,  if,  disappointing  ours, 
he  should  preserve  the  established  policy  of  the  nation,  and  intro- 
dace  no  new  principles  of  alarming  tendency. 

They  bestowed  their  suffrages  upon  the  supposition  that  the 
government  would  be  well  administered  ;  that  public  pledges  would 
be  redeemed,  solemn  professions  be  fulfilled,  and  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  be  protected  and  maintained.  If  they  shall 
find  themselves  deceived  in  any  of  these  respects;  should  principles 
avowed  during  the  canvass  be  violated  during  the  presidency,  and 
new  principles  of  dangerous  import,  neither  avowed  to  nor  antici- 
pated by  them,  be  ]:)ut  forth,  they  will  have  been  betrayed  ;  the 
distinguished  individual  for  whom  they  voted  will  have  failed  to 
preserve  his  identity,  and  they  will  be  lu'ged  by  the  most  sacred  of 
duties  to  apply  the  proper  corrective. 

Government  is  a  trust,  and  the  officers  of  government  are  trustees ; 
and  both  the  trust  and  the  trustees  are  created  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people.  Official  incumbents  are  bound,  therefore,  to  achnin- 
ister  the  trust,  not  for  their  own  private  or  individual  benefits,  but 
,so  as  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  tlie  people.  This  is  the  vital 
principle  of  a  republic.  If  a  different  principle  prevail,  and  a  govern- 
ment be  so  administered  as  to  gratify  the  passions  or  to  promote  the 
interests  of  a  particular  individual,  the  forms  of  free  institutions 
may  remain,  but  that  government  is  essentially  a  monarchy.  The 
great  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  government  is,  that  in  a 
republic  all  power  and  authority  and  all  public  offices  and  honors 
emanate  from   the  people,  and   are    exercised  and   held  for  their 
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benefit.  In  a  monarchy,  all  power  and  authority,  all  office.?  and 
honors,  proceed  from  the  monarch.  His  interests,  his  caprices  and 
his  passions,  influence  and  control  the  destinies  of  the  kingdom. 
In  a  republic,  the  people  are  every  thing,  and  a  particular  indi- 
vidual nothing.  In  a  monarchy,  the  monarch  is  every  thing,  and 
the  people  nothing.  And  the  true  character  of  the  government  is 
stamped,  not  by  the  forms  of  the  appointment  to  office  alone,  but 
by  its  practical  operation.  If  in  one,  nominally  free,  the  chief 
magistrate,  as  soon  as  he  is  clothed  with  power,  proceeds  to  exercise 
it,  so  as  to  minister  to  his  passions,  and  to  gratify  his  favorites,  and 
systematically  distributes  his  rewards  and  punishments,  in  the 
application  of  the  power  of  patronage,  Mnth  which  he  is  invested  for 
the  good  of  the  whole,  upon  the  principle  of  devotion  and  attach- 
ment to  him,  and  not  according  to  the  ability  and  fidelity  with 
which  the  people  are  or  may  be  served,  that  chief  magistrate,  for 
the  time  being,  and  within  the  scope  of  his  discretionary  powers, 
is  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  a  monarch. 

It  was  objected  to  the  late  administration,  that  it  adopted  and 
enforced  a  system  of  proscription.  During  the  whole  period  of  it, 
not  a  solitary  officer  of  the  government,  from  Maine  to  Louisiana, 
within  my  knowledge,  was  dismissed  on  account  of  his  political 
opinions.  It  was  well  known  to  the  late  president,  that  many 
officers,  who  held  their  places  subject  to  the  power  of  dismission, 
were  opposed  to  his  reelection,  and  were  actively  employed  in 
behalf  of  his  competitor.  Yet  not  one  was  discharged  from  that 
cause.  In  the  commencement  and  early  part  of  his  administration, 
appointments  were  promiscuously  made  from  all  the  parlies  in  the 
previous  canvass.  And  this  course  was  pursued  until  an  oppo- 
sition was  organized,  which  denounced  all  appointments  from  its 
ranks  as  being  made  for  impure  purposes. 

I  am  aware  that  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  change  was  made  in 
some  of  the  publishers  of  the  laws.  There  are  about  eighty 
annually  designated.  Of  these,  during  the  four  years  of  the  late 
administration,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  were  changed.  Some  of 
the  changes  were  made  from  geographical  or  other  local  consider- 
ations. In  several  instances  one  friend  was  substituted  for  another. 
In  others,  one  opponent  for  another. 

Several  papers,  among  the  most  influential  in  the  opposition, 
but  otherwise  conducted  with  decorum,  were  retained.  Of  the 
entire  number  of  changes,  not  more  than  four  or  five  were  made 
because  of  the  scurrilous  character  of  their  papers,  and  not 
on  account  of  the  political  sentiments  of  the  editors.  It  was 
deemed  injurious  to  the  respect  and  moral  influence,  which  the 
laws  should  always  command,  that  they  should  be  promulgated  in 
the  columns  of  a  public  paper,  parallel  with  which  were  other 
columns,  in  the  same  paper,  of  the  grossest  abuse  of  the  government 
and  its  functionaries. 
79 
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On  this  subject  I  can  speak  with  certainty,  and  I  embrace  with 
pleasm*e  this  opportunity  for  explanation.  The  duty  of  designating 
the  printers  of  the  laws  appertains  to  the  ofiice  which  I  lately  filled. 
The  selection  is  usually  made  at  the  commencement  of  every 
session  of  congress.  It  was  made  by  me,  without  any  particular 
consultation  with  the  president,  or  any  member  of  his  cabinet.  In 
making  it,  I  felt  under  no  greater  obligation  to  select  the  publisher 
of  the  laws  of  the  previous  year,  than  an  individual  feels  himself 
l)ound  to  insert  a  succeeding  advertisement  in  the  same  paper  which 
published  his  last.  The  law  does  not  require  it,  but  leaves  the 
secretary  of  state  at  liberty  to  make  the  selection  according  to  his 
sense  of  propriety.  A  publisher  of  the  laws  is  not  an  officer  of  the 
government.  It  has  been  judicially  so  decided.  He  holds  no 
commission.  The  accuracy  of  the  statement,  therefore,  that  no 
officer  of  the  government  was  dismissed  by  the  late  administration, 
in  consequence  of  his  political  opinions,  is  not  impaired  by  the 
few  changes  of  publishers  of  the  laws  which  were  made. 

But  if  they  had  been  officers  of  government,  who  could  have 
imagined  that  those  who  objected  to  the  removal,  would  so  soon 
have  themselves  put  in  practice  a  general  and  sweeping  system  of 
exclusion. 

The  president  is  invested  with  the  tremendous  power  of  dismis- 
sion, to  be  exercised  for  the  public  good,  and  not  to  gratify  any 
private  passions  or  purposes.  It  was  conferred  to  prevent  the 
public  from^  suffering  through  faithless  or  incompetent  officers.  It 
was  made  summary  because,  if  the  slow  progress  of  trial  before  a 
judicial  tribunal  were  resorted  to,  the  public  might  be  greatly 
injured  during  the  progress  and  prior  to  the  decision  of  the  case. 
But  it  never  v/as  in  the  contemplation  of  congress,  that  the  power 
would  or  could  be  applied  to  the  removal  of  competent,  diligent, 
and  faithful  officers.  Such  an  appfication  of  it  is  an  act  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  a  great  abuse. 

I  regret  extremely  that  I  feel  constrained  to  notice  the  innovation 
upon  the  principles  and  practice  of  our  institutions  now  in  progress, 
I  had  most  anxiously  hoped,  that  I  could  heartily  approve  the  acts 
and  measures  of  the  new  administration.  And  I  yet  hope  that  it 
will  pause,  and  hereafter  pursue  a  course  more  in  unison  with  the 
spirit  of  a  free  government.  I  entreat  my  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  be  persuaded  that  I  now  perform 
a  painful  duty  ;  and  that  it  is  far  from  my  wish  to  say  one  word 
that  can  inflict  any  wound  upon  the  feelings  of  any  of  them.  I 
think,  indeed,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  of  them  to  exercise  their 
judgments  freely  and  independently  on  what  is  passing ;  and  that 
none  ought  to  feel  themselves  restrained,  by  false  pride,  or  by  any 
part  which  they  took  in  the  late  election,  from  condemning  what 
iheir  hearts  cannot  approve. 

Knowing  the  imputations  to  which  I  expose  myself,  I  would 
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remain  silent  if  I  did  not  solemnly  believe  that  there  was  serions 
cause  of  alarm  in  the  principle  of  removal,  which  has  been 
recently  acted  on.  Hitherto,  the  uniform  practice  of  the  govern- 
ment has  been,  where  charges  are  preferred  against  public  officers, 
foreign  or  domestic,  to  transmit  to  them  a  copy  of  the  charges,  for 
the  purpose  of  refalation  or  explanation.  This  has  been  considered 
an  equitable  substitute  to  the  more  tedious  and  formal  trials  before 
judicial  tribunals.  But  now,  persons  are  dismissed,  not  only 
wilhout  trial  of  any  sort,  but  without  charge.  And,  as  if  the 
intention  were  to  defy  public  opinion,  and  to  give  to  the  acts  of 
power  a  higher  degree  of  enormity,  in  some  instances  the  persons 
dismissed  have  carried  with  them,  in  their  pockets,  the  strongest 
testimonials  to  their  abilit}'  and  integrity,  furnished  by  the  very 
instruments  employed  to  execute  the  purposes  of  oppression.  If 
the  new  administration  had  found  these  discharged  officers  wanting 
in  a  zealous  cooperation  to  execute  the  laws,  in  consequence  of 
their  preference  at  the  preceding  election,  there  would  have  been 
ground  for  their  removal.  But  this  has  not  been  pretended ;  and 
to  show  that  it  formed  no  consideration,  they  have  been  dismissed 
among  its  first  acts,  without  affording  them  an  opportunity  of 
manifesting  that  their  sense  of  public  duty  was  unaffected  by  the 
choice  which  they  had  at  the  preceding  election. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  injustice  and  individual  distress  which 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  these  acts  of  authority.  Men 
who  accepted  public  employments  entered  on  them  with  the 
implied  understanding,  that  they  would  be  retained  as  long  as  they 
continued  to  discharge  their  duties  to  the  public  honestly,  ably,  and 
assiduously.  All  their  private  arrangements  are  made  accordingly. 
To  be  dismissed  without  fault,  and  without  trial ;  to  be  expelled, 
with  their  families,  without  the  means  of  support,  and  in  some 
instances  disqualified  by  age  or  by  official  habits  from  the  pursuit 
of  any  other  business,  and  all  this  to  be  done  upon  the  will  of  one 
man,  in  a  free  government,  was  surely  intoleral)le  oppression. 

Our  institutions  proclaim,  reason  enjoins,  and  conscience 
requires,  that  every  freeman  shall  exercise  the  elective  franchise 
freely  and  independently ;  and  that  among  the  candidates  for  his 
suffrage,  he  shall  fearlessly  bestow  it  upon  him  who  will  best 
advance  the  interests  of  his  country.  The  presumption  is,  that 
this  is  always  done,  unless  the  contrary  appears.  But  if  the 
consequence  of  such  a  performance  of  patriotic  duty  is'  to  be 
punishment;  if  an  honest  and  sincere  preference  of  A.  to  J.  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  crime,  then  our  dearest  privilege  is  a  mockery,  and 
our  institutions  are  snares. 

During  the  reign  of  Bonaparte,  upon  one  of  those  occasions  in 
which  he  affecled  to  take  the  sense  of  the  French  people  as  to  his 
being  made  consul  for  life,  or  emperor,  an  order  was  sent  to  the 
French  armies  to  collect   their  suffrages.     They  were   told   in  a 
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public  proclamation,  that  they  were  authorized  and  requested  to 
vote  freely,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  best  judgments,  and 
their  honest  convictions.  But  a  mandate  was  privately  circulated 
among  them,  importing  that  if  any  soldier  voted  against  Bonaparte, 
fie  should  be  instantly  shot. 

Is  there  any  other  difference,  except  in  the  mode  of  punishment, 
between  that  case  and  the  arbitrary  removal  of  men  from  their 
public  stations,  for  no  other  reasons,  than  that  of  an  honest  and 
conscientious  preference  of  one  presidential  candidate  to  another? 
And  can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  spirit  which  prompts  these  removals 
is  restrained  from  being  extended  to  all,  in  private  life,  who 
manifested  a  similar  preference,  only  by  barriers  which  it  dare  not 
yet  break  down  ?  But  should  public  opinion  sanction  them,  how 
long  will  these  barriers  remain  ? 

One  of  the  worst  consequences  of  the  introduction  of  this  tenure 
of  public  office  will  be,  should  it  be  permanently  adopted,  to 
substitute  for  a  system  of  responsibility,  founded  upon  the  ability 
and  integrity  with  which  public  officers  discharge  their  duties  to 
the  community,  a  system  of  universal  rapacity.  Incumbents, 
feeling  the  instability  of«their  situations,  and  knowing  their  liability 
to  periodical  removals,  at  short  terms,  without  any  regard  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  executed  their  trusts,  will  be  disposed 
to  make  the  most  of  their  uncertain  offices  while  they  hold  them. 
And  hence  we  may  expect  innumerable  cases  of  fraud,  peculation, 
and  corruption. 

President  Jackson  commenced  his  official  career  on  the  fourth 
of  March  last,  with  every  motive  which  should  operate  on  the 
human  heart  to  urge  him  to  forget  the  prejudices  and  passions 
which  had  been  exhibited  in  the  previous  contest,  and  to  practice 
dignified  moderation  and  forbearance.  He  had  been  the  choice 
of  a  considerable  majority  of  the  people,  and  was  elected  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  electoral  votes.  He  had  been  elected  mainly 
from  the  all-powerful  influence  of  gratitude  for  his  brilliant 
military  services,  in  spite  of  doubts  and  fears  entertained  by  many 
vv^ho  contributed  to  his  elevation.  He  was  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  if  fame  speak  true,  was  suffering  under  the  joint  infirmities  of 
age  and  disease.  He  had  recently  been  visited  by  one  of  the 
severest  afflictions  of  Providence,  in  the  privation  of  the  partner 
of  his  bosom,  whom  he  is  represented  to  have  tenderly  loved,  and 
who  warmly  returned  all  his  affection.  He  had  no  child  on  whom 
to  cast  his  honors.  Under  such  circumstances,  was  ever  man  more 
imperiously  called  upon  to  stifle  all  the  vindictive  passions  of  his 
nature,  to  quell  every  rebellious  feeling  of  his  heart,  and  to  dedicate 
the  short  residue  of  his  life  to  the  God  who  had  so  long  blessed  and 
spared  him,  and  to  the  country  which  had  so  greatly  honored  him? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  he  will  yet  do  this.  I  hope  so  for  the  sake 
of  human  nature,  and  for  the  sake  of  his  own  reputation.    Whether 
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he  has,  during  the  two  months  of  his  administration,  so  conducted 
himself,  let  facts  tell  and  history  pronounce.  Truth  is  mighty,  and 
will  prevail. 

It  was  objected  to  Mr.  Adams,  that  by  appointing  several 
members  of  congress  to  public  places,  he  endangered  the  purity 
of  the  body,  and  established  a  precedent  fraught  with  the  most 
dangerous  consequences.  And  president  Jackson,  {no,  he  begged 
his  pardon,  it  was  candidate  Jackson,)  was  so  much  alarmed  by 
these  appointments,  for  the  integrity  and  permanency  of  our  institu- 
tions, that  in  a  solemn  communication  which  he  made  to  the 
legislature  of  Tennessee,  he  declared  his  iirm  conviction  to  be,  that 
no  member  of  congress  ought  to  be  appointed  to  any  office  except 
a  seat  upon  the  bench.  And  he  added,  that  he  himself  would 
conform  to  that  rule. 

During  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  the  whole 
number  of  appointments  made  by  him  from  congress,  did  not 
exceed  four  or  five.  In  the  first  four  weeks  of  that  of  his  successor, 
more  than  double  that  number  have  been  appointed  by  him.  In 
the  first  two  months  of  president  Jackson's  administi'ation,  he  has 
appointed  more  members  of  congress  to  public  office,  than  I  believe 
were  appointed  by  any  one  of  his  predecessors  during  their  whole 
period  of  four  or  eight  years.  And  it  appears,  that  no  olUce  is  too 
high  or  too  low  to  be  bestowed  by  him  on  this  favored  class,  from 
that  of  a  head  of  a  department,  down  to  an  inconsiderable  collector- 
ship,  or  even  a  subordinate  office  under  a  collector.  If  I  have  not 
been  misimformed,  a  representative  from  the  greatest  commercial 
metropolis  in  the  United  States,  has  recently  been  appointed  to 
some  inferior  station,  by  the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York. 

Without  meaning  to  assert  as  a  general  principle,  that  in  no 
case  would  it  be  proper  that  a  resort  should  be  had  to  the  halls  of, 
congi'ess,  to  draw  from  them  tried  talents,  and  experienced  public 
servants,  to  aid  in  the  executive  or  judicial  departments,  all  must 
agree,  that  such  a  resort  should  not  be  too  often  made  and  that  there 
should  be  some  limit  both  as  to  the  number  and  the  nature  of  the 
appointments.  And  I  do  sincerely  think,  that  this  limit  has,  in 
both  particulars,  been  transcended  beyond  all  safe  bounds,  and  so 
as  to  excite  serious  apprehensions. 

It  is  not,  however,  my  opinion,  but  that  of  president  Jackson, 
which  the  public  has  now  to  consider.  Having  declared  to  the 
American  people,  through  the  Tennessee  legislature,  the  danger 
of  the  [practice;  having  deliberately  committed  himself  to  act  in 
consonance  with  that  declared  opinion,  how  can  he  now  be  justified 
in  violating  this  solemn  pledge,  and  in  entailing  upon  his  country 
a  perilous  precedent,  fraught  with  the  corrupting  tendency  which 
he  described? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say,  that  the  constitution,  as  it  now  stands,  does 
not  forbid  these  appointments.     It  does  not  enjoin  them.     If  there 
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be  ail  inherent  defect  in  the  theoretical  character  of  the  instrument, 
president  Jackson  was  bound  to  have  redeeriied  his  pledge,  and 
employed  the  whole  influence  and  weight  of  his  name  to  remedy 
the  defect  in  its  practical  operation.  The  constitution  admitted  of 
the  service  of  one  man  in  the  presidential  office,  during  his  life,  if 
he  could  secure  successive  elections.  That  great  reformer,  as 
president  Jackson  describes  him,  whom  he  professes  to  imitate,  did 
not  wait  for  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  to  correct  that  defect; 
but  after  the  example  of  the  father  of  his  country,  by  declining  to 
serve  longer  than  two  terms,  established  a  practical  principle  which 
is  not  likely  to  be  violated. 

There  was  another  class  of  citizens  upon  whom  public  offices 
had  been  showered  in  the  greatest  profusion.  I  do  not  know  the 
number  of  editors  of  newspapers  that  have  been  recently  appointed, 
but  I  have  noticed  in  the  public  prints,  some  fifteen  or  twenty. 
And  they  were  generally  of  those  whose  papers  had  manifested 
the  greatest  activity  in  the  late  canvass,  the  most  vulgar  abuse  of 
opponents,  and  the  most  fulsome  praise  of  their  favorite  candidate. 
Editors  are  as  much  entitled  to  be  appointed  as  any  other  class  of 
the  community;  but  if  the  number  and  the  quality  of  those 
promoted,  be  such  as  to  render  palpable  the  motive  of  their 
appointment;  if  they  are  preferred,  not  on  account  of  their  fair 
pretensions,  and  their  ability  and  capacity  to  serve  the  public,  but 
because  of  their  devotion  to  a  particular  individual,  I  ask  if  the 
necessary  consequence  must  not  be  to  render  the  press  venal,  and 
in  time  to  destroy  this  hitherto  justly  cherished  palladium  of  our 
liberty. 

If  the  principle  of  all  these  appointments,  this  monopoly  of 
public  trusts  by  members  of  congress  and  particular  editors,  be 
exceptionable,  (and  I  would  not  have  alluded  to  them  but  from  my 
deliberate  conviction  that  they  are  essentially  vicious,)  their  effects 
are  truly  alarming.  I  will  not  impute  to  president  Jackson  any 
design  to  subvert  our  liberties.  J  hope  and  believe,  that  he  does 
not  now  entertain  any  such  design.  But  I  must  say,  that  if 
an  ambitious  president  sought  the  overthrow  of  our  government, 
and  ultimately  to  establish  a  different  form,  he  would,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  administration,  proclaim  by  his  official  acts,  that 
the  greatest  public  virtue  was  ardent  devotion  to  him.  That  no 
matter  what  had  been  the  character,  the  services,  or  the  sacrifices  of 
incumbents  or  applicants  for  office,  what  their  experience  or  ability 
to  serve  the  republic,  if  they  did  not  bow  down  and  worship  him, 
they  possessed  no  claim  to  his  patronage.  Such  an  ambitious 
president  would  say,  as  monarchs  have  said,  '  I  am  the  state.'  He 
would  dismiss  all  from  public  employment  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  true  faith.  He  would  stamp  upon  the  whole  official  corps  of 
government  one  homogeneous  character,  and  infuse  into  it  one 
uniform  principle  of  action.       He  would  scatter,  with  an  open  and 
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libeial  hand,  offices  among  members  of  congress,  giving  the  best 
lo  those  who  had  spoi^en,  and  wriucn,  and  franked^  most  in  his 
behah'.  He  would  subsidize  the  jhcss.  It  would  be  his  earnest 
and  constant  aim  to  secure  ihe  two  greaiest  engines  of  operation 
upon  public  opinion  —  congress  and  the  press.  He  would  promul- 
gate a  new  penal  code,  the  rewards  and  punishmenis  of  which, 
would  be  disnibuted  and  regulated  exclusively  by  devotion  or 
opposition  to  him.  And  when  all  this  powerful  machinery  was 
put  in  operation,  if  he  did  not  succeed  in  subverting  llic  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  in  establishing  himself  upon  a  throne,  it  would  be 
because  some  new  means  or  principle  of  resistance  had  been 
discovered,  which  was  unknown  in  olher  times  or  to  other  republics. 

But  if  an  administration,  conducted  in  the  manner  just  supposetl, 
did  not  aim  at  the  destruction  of  public  liberty,  it  would  engender 
evils  of  a  magnitude  so  great  as  gradually  to  alicnale  the  afl'ections 
of  the  people  from  their  government,  and  finally  to  lead  to  its 
overthrow.  According  to  the  principle  no\v  avow^ed  and  practiced, 
all  offices,  vacant  and  filled,  within  the  compass  of  the  Exculive 
power,  are  to  be  allotted  among  the  partisans  of  the  successful 
candidate.  The  people  and  the  service  of  the  state  are  to  be  put 
aside,  and  every  thing  is  to  be  decided  by  the  zeal,  activity,  and 
attachment,  in  the  cause  of  a  particular  candidate,  which  were 
manifested  during  the  preceding  canvass.  The  consequence  of 
these  principles  would  be  to  convert  the  nation  into  one  perpetual 
theatre  for  political  gladiators.  There  would  be  one  universal 
scramble  for  the  public  offices.  The  termination  of  one  presiden- 
tial contest  would  be  only  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of 
another.  And  on  the  conclusion  of  each  we  should  behold  the 
victor  distributing  tlie  prizes  and  applying  his  punishments,  like  a 
military  commander,  immediately  after  he  had  won  a  great  victory. 
Congress  corrupted,  and  the  press  corrupted,  general  corruption 
would  ensue,  until  the  substance  of  free  government  having  disap- 
peared, some  pretorian  band  would  arise,  and  with  the  general 
concurrence  of  a  distracted  people,  put  an  end  to  useless  forms. 

I  am  aware  that  the  late  acts  of  administration  on  which  it  has 
been  my  disagreeable  duty  to  animadvert,  (I  hope  without  giving 
pain  to  any  of  my  fellow-citizens,  as  I  most  sincerely  wish  to  give 
none,)  wH^re  sustained  upon  some  vague  notion  or  purpose  ol 
reform.  And  it  was  remarkable  that  among  the  loudest  trum- 
peters of  reform  were  some  who  had  lately  received  appointments 
to  lucralive  offices.  Now  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  to  them,  a 
most  substantial  and  valuable  reform  had  taken  place;  but  I  trust 
that  something  more  extensively  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large 
was  inlended  by  that  sweet  sounding  word.  I  know  that,  at  the 
rommencement,  and  throughout  nearly  the  whole  progress  of  the 
late  administration,  a  reform  in  the  constitution  was  talked  of,  so  as 
to  exclude  from  public  office  members   of   congress,    during  the 
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periods  for  which  they  were  elected,  and  a  limited  term  beyond 
them.  The  proposition  appeared  to  be  received  with  much  favor, 
was  discussed  in  the  house  of  representatives,  session  after  session, 
at  great  length,  and  with  unusual  eloquence  and  ability.  A 
majority  of  that  body  seemed  disposed  to  accede  to  it,  and  I 
thought  for  some  time,  that  there  was  high  probability  of  its  pas- 
sage, at  least,  through  that  house.  lis  great  champion  (general 
Smylli,  of  Virginia,)  pressed  it  with  resolute  perseverance.  But 
unfortunately,  at  the  last  session,  after  the  decision  of  the  presiden- 
tial question,  it  was  manifest  that  the  kindness  with  which  it  had 
been  originally  received  had  greatly  abated.  Its  determined  ])atron 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  engage  the  house  to  consider  it. 
When,  at  length,  he  prevailed  by  his  frequent  and  earnest  appeals 
to  get  it  taken  up,  new  views  appeared  to  have  suddenly  struck 
the  reformists.  It  was  no  longer  an  amendment  in  their  eyes,  so 
indispensable  to  the  purity  of  our  constitution;  and  the  majority 
which  had  appeared  to  be  so  resolved  to  carry  it,  now,  by  a  direct 
or  indirect  vote,  gave  it  the  go-by.  That  majority,  I  believe,  was 
composed  in  part  of  members  who,  after  the  fourth  of  March  last, 
gave  the  best  practical  recantation  of  their  opinions,  by  accepting 
from  the  new  president  lucrative  appointments,  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  principle  of  their  own  amendment.  And  now  general  Smyth 
would  find  it  even  more  impracticable  to  mal^e  amongst  them 
proselytes  to  his  conservative  alteration  in  the  constitution,  than  he 
did  to  gain  any  to  his  exposition  of  the  Apocalypse. 

Reform,  such  as  alone  could  interest  a  whole  people,  can  only 
take  place  in  the  constitution,  or  laws,  or  policy  of  the  government. 
Now  and  then,  under  every  administration,  and  at  all  times,  a 
faithless  or  incompetent  officer  may  be  discovered,  who  ought  to 
be  displaced.  And  that,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  government. 
But  I  presume  that  the  correction  of  such  occasional  abuses  could 
hardly  be  expected  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  reform  which  had  been 
so  solemnly  made.  I  would  then  ask,  what  was  the  reform 
intended?  What  part  of  the  constitution  was  to  be  altered  ?  what 
law  repealed  ?  what  branch  of  the  settled  policy  of  the  country  was 
1o  be  changed  ?  The  people  have  a  right  to  know  what  great 
blessing  was  intended  by  their  rulers  for  them,  and  to  demand 
some  tangible  practical  good,  in  lieu  of  a  general,  vague,  and 
undefined  assurance  of  reform. 

I  know  that  the  recent  removals  from  office  are  attempted  to  be 
justified  by  a  precedent  drawn  from  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration. 
But  there  was  not  the  most  distant  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
Several  years  prior  to  his  election,  the  public  offices  of  the  country 
had  been  almost  exclusively  bestowed  upon  the  party  to  which  that 
at  the  head  of  which  he  stood  was  opposed.  AVhen  he  commenced 
his  administration  he  found  a  complete  monoj^joly  of  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  adverse  party.     He  dismissed  a  few  incumbents  for 
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the  purpose  of  introducing  in  their  places  others  of  his  own  party, 
and  thus  doing  equal  justice  to  both  sects.  But  the  number  of 
removals  was  far  short  of  those  which  are  now  in  progress.  When 
president  Jackson  entered  on  his  administralion,  he  found  a  far 
difterent  state  of  things.  There  had  been  no  previous  monopoly. 
Public  oflices  were  alike  filled  by  his  friends  and  opponents  in  the 
late  election.  If  the  fact  could  be  ascertained,  I  believe  it  would 
be  found  that  there  was  a  larger  number  of  ofBcers  under  the 
government  attached  than  opposed  to  his  late  election. 

Further,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  election,  it  was  the 
consequence  of  the  people  having  determined  on  a  radical  change 
of  system.  There  was  a  general  belief  among  the  majority  who 
brought  about  that  event,  that  their  opponents  had  violated  the 
constitution  in  the  enactment  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws ;  that 
they  had  committed  other  great  abuses,  and  that  some  of  them 
contemplated  an  entire  change  in  the  character  of  our  government, 
so  as  to  give  it  a  monarchical  cast.  I  state  the  historical  fact, 
without  intending  to  revive  the  discussion,  or  deeming  it  necessary 
to  examine  whether  such  a  design  existed  or  not.  But  those  who 
at  that  day  did  believe  it,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  acquiesce  in 
the  possession  by  their  opponents,  the  minority  of  the  nation,  of  all 
the  offices  of  a  government  to  which  some  of  them  were  believed 
to  be  hostile  in  principle.  The  object  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was,  to  break 
down  a  preexisting  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  one  party,  and  to 
establish  an  equilibrium  between  the  two  great  parties.  The  object 
of  president  Jackson  appears  to  be,  to  destroy  an  existing  equili- 
briuiTi  between  the  two  parties  to  the  late  contest,  and  to  establish 
a  monopoly.  The  object  of  president  Jefierson  was  the  republic, 
and  not  himself  That  of  president  Jackson  is  himself,  and  not 
the  state. 

It  never  was  advanced  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration,  that 
devotion  and  attachment  to  him  were  an  indispensable  qualificatirn, 
without  which  no  one  could  hold  or  be  appointed  to  office.  The 
contrast  between  the  inaugural  speech  of  that  great  man,  and  that 
of  his  present  successor,  was  remarkable  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
Jefferson's  breathed  a  spirit  of  peace.  It  breathed  a  spirit  of  calm 
philosophy  and  dignified  moderation.  It  treated  the  nation  as  one 
family.  '  We  are  all  republicans,  all  federalists.'  It  contained  no 
denunciations  ;  no  mysterious  or  ambiguous  language  ;  no  reflec- 
tions upon  the  conduct  of  his  great  rival  and  immediate  predecessor. 
What  is  the  character  of  the  inaugural  speech  of  the  present  chief 
magistrate,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  sketch.  Mr.  Jefierson,  upon  the 
solemn  occasion  of  his  installation  into  office,  laid  down  his  rule 
for  appointment  to  office  —  'is  he  honest?  is  he  capable?  is  he 
faithful  to  the  constitution  ?  '  But  capacity  and  integrity  and  fidelity, 
according  to  the  modern  rule,  appear  to  count  for  nothing,  without 
>he  all-absorbing  virtue  of  fidelity  to  president  Jackson. 
80 
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I  will  Hot  consume  the  time  of  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens 
with  observations  upon  many  of  the  late  changes. 

My  object  has  been,  to  point  your  attention  to  the  principle 
which  appears  to  have  governed  all  of  ihem,  and  to  classes.  I 
would  not  have  touched  this  unpleasant  tojnc,  but  that  it  seems  to 
me  to  furnish  much  and  just  occasion  for  serious  alarm.  I  hope 
that  I  have  treated  it  in  a  manner  becoming  me,  without  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  any  one  now  present.  I  believe  the  times 
require  all  the  cahu  heads  and  sound  hearts  of  the  country.  And 
I  would  not  intentionally  say  one  word  to  excite  the  passions. 

But  there  are  a  few  cases  of  recent  removal  of  such  flagTant 
impropriety,  as  I  sincerely  think,  that  I  cannot  forbear  alluding  to 
them.  Under  no  administration  prior  to  the  present,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  have  our  diplomatic  represen- 
tatives been  recalled  from  abroad,  on  account  of  the  political 
opinions  they  entertained  in  regard  to  a  previous  presidential 
election.  Within  my  recollection,  at  this  time,  there  has  been  but 
one  instance  of  recall  of  a  foreign  minister  under  the  present  constitu- 
tion, on  account  of  any  dissalisfaction  with  him.  But  president 
Washington  did  not  recall  colonel  Monroe  (the  case  referred  to) 
from  France,  on  his  individual  account,  but  because  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  the  duties  of  the 
mission.  President  Jackson  has  ordered  home  two  of  our  foreign 
ministers,  one  filling  the  most  important  European  mission,  and 
the  other  the  most  important  of  our  missions  on  this  continent. 
In  both  cases  the  sole  ground  of  recall  is,  that  they  were  opposed 
to  his  election  as  president.  And  as  if  there  should  be  no  possible 
controversy  on  this  head,  one  of  them  was  recalled  before  it  was 
known  at  Washington  that  he  had  reached  Bogota,  the  place  of 
his  destination  ;  and  consee]uently  before  he  could  have  possibly 
disobeyed  any  instruction,  or  violated  any  duty. 

The  pecuniary  effect  of  these  changes,  is  the  certain  expenditure, 
in  outfits,  of  eighteen  thousand  dollars,  and  perhaps  more  than 
triple  that  sum  in  contingences.  Now  it  does  seem  to  me, 
that  (and  I  put  it  to  your  candid  judgments  whether)  this  is  too 
large  a  sum  for  the  public  to  pay,  because  two  gentlemen  had 
made  a  mistake  of  the  name  which  they  should  have  written  on  a 
little  bit  of  paper  thrown  into  the  ballot-boxes.  Mistake  !  They 
had,  in  fact,  made  no  practical  mistake.  They  had  not  voted  at 
all,  one  being  out  of  the  United  States,  and  the  other  out  of  his 
own  state  at  the  time  of  the  election.  The  money  is  therefore  to 
be  paid  because  they  made  a  mistake  in  the  abstract  opinions 
which  they  held,  and  might  possibly,  if  they  had  been  at  home, 
have  erroneously  inscribed  one  name  instead  of  another  on  their 
ballots. 

There  would  be  some  consolation  for  this  "waste  of  public 
treasure,  if  it  were  compensated  by  the  superiority  of  qualification 
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on  the  part  of  the  late  appointments,  in  comparison  wilh  the 
previous.  But  I  know  all  four  of  the  gentlemen  perfectly  well, 
and  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  in  neither  change  has  the  public 
gained  any  intellectual  advantage.  In  one  of  ihem,  indeed,  the 
victor  of  Tippecanoe  and  of  Thames,  of  whose  gallantry  many 
who  are  now  here  were  witnesses,  is  replaced  by  a  gentleman 
who,  if  he  possesses  one  single  attainment  to  qualify  him  for  the 
office,  I  solemnly  declare  it  has  escaped  my  discernment. 

There  was  another  class  of  persons  whose  expulsion  from  ofl?ice 
was  marked  by  peculiar  hardship  and  injustice.  Citizens  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  were  deprived  of  all  actual  pavticipation  in 
the  elections  of  the  United  States.  They  are  debarred  from  voting 
for  a  president,  or  any  member  of  congress.  Their  sentiments, 
therefore,  in  relation  to  any  election  of  those  oflicers,  are  perfectly 
abstract.  To  punish  them,  as  in  numerous  instances  has  been 
done,  by  dismissing  them  from  their  employments,  not  for  what 
they  (f//f/,  but  for  what  they  t/tovghl,  is  a  cruel  'aggravation  of  their 
anomalous  condition.  I  know  well  those  who  have  been  dis- 
charged from  the  department  of  state,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in 
Dearing  testimony  to  their  merits.  '  Some  of  them  would  have 
done  honor  to  any  bureau  in  any  country. 

We  may  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own 
consciences.  No  man's  right,  in  that  respect,  can  be  called  in 
question.  The  constitution  secures  it.  Public  offices  are  happily, 
according  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  alike  accessible  to  all, 
protestants  and  catholics,  and  to  every  denomination  of  each.  But 
if  our  homage  is  not  paid  to  a  mortal,  we  are  liable  to  a  punish- 
ment which  an  erroneous  worship  of  God  does  not  bring  upon  us. 
Those  public  officers,  it  seems,  who  have  failed  to  exhibit  their 
devotion  to  that  mortal,  are  to  be  visited  by  all  the  punishment 
which  he  can  inflict,  in  virtue  of  laws,  the  execution  of  which  was 
committed  to  his  hands  for  the  public  good,  and  not  to  subserve 
his  private  purposes. 

At  the  most  important  port  of  the  United  States,  the  oflice  of 
collector  was  filled  by  Mr.  Thomjjson,  whose  removal  was  often 
urged  upon  the  late  administration  by  some  of  its  friends,  upon 
the  ground  of  his  alleged  attachment  to  general  Jackson.  But  the 
late  president  was  immovable  in  his  resolution  to  deprive  no  man 
of  his  office,  in  consequence  of  his  political  opinions,  or  preferences. 
Mr.  Thompson's  removal  w^as  so  often  and  so  strongly  pressed,  for 
the  reason  just  stated,  that  an  inquiry  was  made  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  into  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of  the  office  were 
discharged.  The  secretary  slated,  that  there  was  no  better  oollector 
in  the  public  service  ;  and  that  his  returns  and  accounts  were 
regularly  and  neatly  rendered,  and  all  the  duties  of  his  office  ably 
and  honestly  performed,  as  far  as  he  knew  or  believed.  This 
meritorious  officer  has  been  removed  to  provide  a  place  for  Mr. 
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SwartwoQl,  whose  association  with  colonel  Bnrr  is  notorious 
throughout  the  United  States.  I  put  it  to  the  candor  of  all  who 
are  here,  to  say  if  such  a  change  can  be  justified  in  the  port  of 
New  York,  the  revenue  collected  at  which  amounts  to  about  ten 
millions  of  dollars,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
the  United  States. 

I  will  detain  the  present  assembly  no  longer,  upon  subjects 
connected  with  the  general  government.  I  hope  that  I  shall  find- 
in  the  future  course  of  the  new  administration,  less  cause  for 
public  disapprobation.  I  most  anxiously  hope,  that  when  its 
measures  come  to  be  developed,  at  the  next  and  succeeding 
sessions  of  congress,  they  shall  be  perceived  to  be  such  as  are  best 
adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  1  will  say,  with 
entire  sincerity,  that  [  shall  be  most  happy  to  see  it  sustaining  the 
American  system,  including  internal  improvements,  and  upholding 
the  established  policy  of  the  government  at  home  and  abroad. 
And  I  shall  ever  be  as  ready  to  render  praise  where  praise  is  due, 
as  it  is  now  painful  to  me,  under  existing  circumstances,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  disapprobation  ^^hich  recent  occurrences  have 
produced. 

No  occasion  can  be  more  appropriate  than  the  present,  when 
surrounded  by  my  former  constituents,  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
the  unimportant  subject  of  myself.  Prior  to  my  return  home  I 
had  stated,  in  answer  to  all  inquiries  whether  I  should  be  again 
presented  as  a  candidate  to  represent  my  old  district  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  that  I  should  come  to  no  absolute  decision, 
until  I  had  taken  time  for  reflection,  and  to  ascertain  what  might 
be  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  those  who  had  so  often  honored  me 
with  their  suffrages.  The  present  representative  of  the  district  has 
conducted  himself  towards  me  with  the  greatest  liberality,  and  I 
take  pleasure  now  in  making  my  public  acknowledgments,  so 
justly  due  to  him.  He  had  promptly  declined  being  a  candidate, 
if  I  would  offer,  and  he  warmly  urged  me  to  offer. 

Since  my  return  home,  I  have  mixed  freely  as  I  could  with  my 
friends  and  fellow-citizens  of  the  district.  They  have  met  me 
with  the  greatest  cordiality.  Many  of  them  have  expressed  a  wish 
that  I  would  again  represent  them.  Some  of  the  most  prominent 
and  respectable  of  those  who  voted  for  the  present  chief  magistrate, 
have  also  expressed  a  similar  wish.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
that  there  would  be  no  opposition  to  me,  from  any  quarter  or  any 
party,  if  I  were  to  offer.  But  if  I  am  not  greatly  deceived  in  the 
prevailing  feeling  throughout  the  district,  it  is  one  more  delicate 
and  respectful  towards  me,  and  I  appreciate  it  much  higher,  than  if 
it  had  been  manifested  in  loud  calls  upon  me  to  return  to  my  ola 
post.  It  referred  the  question  to  my  own  sober  judgment.  My 
former  constituents  were  generally  ready  to  acquiesce  in  any 
decision   1  might  think  proper  to  make.     If  I  were   to  offer  for 
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congress,  they  were  prepared  to  support  me  with  their  accustomed 
zeal  and  lrue-l)eartedness.  I  thank  them  all,  from  the  very  bottom 
of  my  heart,  whether  they  agreed  or  diflfered  with  me  in  the  late 
contest,  for  this  generous  confidence. 

I  have  deliberated  much  on  the  question.  My  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  union,  are  divided  in  opinion  about  the  utility  of  any 
services  wiiich  I  could  render,  at  the  present  period,  in  the  national 
legislature.  This  state  of  things,  at  home  and  abroad,  left  me  free 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  my  own  feelings,  and  the  dictates  of  my 
own  judgment.  These  prompted  me  to  remain  in  private  life.  In 
coming  to  this  resolution,  I  did  not  mean  to  impair  the  force  of  the 
obligation  under  which  every  citizen,  in  my  opinion,  stood,  to  the 
last  flickering  of  human  life,  to  dedicate  his  best  exertions  to  the 
service  of  the  republic.  I  am  ready  to  act  in  conformity  with  that 
obligation,  whenever  it  shall  be  the  pleasure  of  the  people ;  and 
such  a  probability  of  usefulness  shall  exist  as  will  justify  my 
acceptance  of  any  service  which  they  may  choose  to  designate. 

1  have  served  my  country  now  near  thirty  years.  My  constitu- 
tion, never  very  vigorous,  requires  repose.  My  health,  always  of 
late  years  very  delicate,  demands  care.  My  private  affairs  want 
my  attention.  Upon  my  return  home,  I  found  my  house  out  of 
repair ;  my  farm  not  in  order,  the  fences  down,  the  stock  poor,  the 
crop  not  set,  and  late  in  April  the  corn-stalks  of  the  year's  growth 
yet  standing  in  the  field  —  a  sure  sign  of  slovenly  cuhivation. 

Under  all  circumstances,  I  think  that,  without  being  liable  to  the 
reproach  of  dereliction  of  any  public  duty  to  my  country  or  to  my 
friends,  I  may  continue  at  home  for  a  season,  if  not  during  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  among  my  friends  and  old  constituents, 
cheering  and  cheered  by  them,  and  interchanging  all  the  kind  and 
friendly  offices  incident  to  private  life.  I  wished  to  see  them  all; 
to  shake  hands  cordially  with  them  ;  to  inquire  into  the  deaths, 
births,  marriages,  and  other  interesting  events  among  them ;  to 
identify  myself  in  fact,  as  I  am  in  feeling,  with  them,  and  with  the 
generation  which  has  sprung  up  whilst  I  have  been  from  home, 
serving  them.  I  wish  to  put  my  private  affairs  to  rights,  and  if  I 
can,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  to  reestablish  a  shattered 
constitution  and  enfeebled  health. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  me  to  offer  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature 
of  the  state.  I  should  be  proud  of  the  selection,  if  I  believed  I 
could  be  useful  at  Frankfort.  I  see,  I  think,  very  clearly,  the  wants 
of  Kentucky.  Its  finances  are  out  of  order,  but  they  could  be 
easily  put  straight,  by  a  little  moral  courage,  on  the  part  of  the 
general  assembly,  and  a  small  portion  of  candor  and  good  will 
among  the  people.  Above  all,  we  want  an  efficient  system  of 
internal  improvements  adopted  by  the  state.  No  Kentuckian  who 
travelled  in  or  out  of  it,  could  behold  the  wretched  condition  of 
our  roads,  without  the  deepest  mortification.     We  are  greatly  in 
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the  lear  of  almost  all  the  adjacent  states,  some  of  which  sprung 
into  existence  long  after  we  were  an  established  commonwealth. 
Whilst  they  are  obeying  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  nobly  marching 
forward  in  the  improvement  of  their  respective  territories,  we  are 
absolutely  standing  still,  or  rather  going  back^vards.  It  is  scarcely 
credible,  but  nevertheless  true,  that  it  took  my  family,  in  the 
month  of  April,  nearly  four  days  to  travel,  through  mud  and  mire, 
a  distance  of  only  sixty-four  njiles,  over  one  of  the  most  frequented 
roads  in  the  state. 

And  yet  our  wants,  on  this  subject,  are  perfectly  within  the 
compass  of  our  means,  judiciously  applied.  An  artificial  road 
from  Maysville  to  the  Tennessee  line,  one  branch  in  the  direction 
of  Nashville,  and  a  second  to  strike  the  mouth  of  Cumberland  or 
Tennessee  river;  an  artificial  road  extending  from  Louisville  to 
intersect  the  other,  somewhere  about  Bowling  Green ;  one  passing 
by  Shelbyville  and  Frankfort,  to  the  Cumberland  gap;  and  an 
artificial  road  extending  from  Frankfort  to  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy; 
compose  all  the  leading  roads  which  at  present  need  the  resources 
of  the  state.  These  might  be  constructed,  partly  upon  the  Mc 
Adams  method,  and  partly  by  simply  graduating  and  bridging 
them,  which  latter  mode  can  be  performed  at  an  expense  less  than 
one  thousand  dollars  per  mile.  Other  lateral  connecting  these 
main  roads,  might  be  left  to  the  public  spirit  of  the  local  authorities 
and  of  private  companies. 

Congress,  without  doubt,  would  aid  the  state,  if  we  did  not  call 
upon  Hercules  without  putting  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  But 
without  that  aid  we  could  ourselves  accomplish  all  the  works  which 
I  have  described.  It  would  not  be  practicable  to  complete  them 
in  a  period  of  less  than  seven  or  eight  years,  and  of  course  not 
necessary  to  raise  the  whole  sum  requisite  to  the  object  in  one 
year.  Funds  drawn  from  executed  parts  of  the  system  might  be 
applied  to  the  completion  of  those  that  remained.  This  auxiliary 
source,  combined  with  the  ample  means  of  the  state,  properly 
developed,  and  faithfully  appropriated,  would  enable  us  to  construct 
all  the  roads  which  I  have  sketched,  without  buidening  the  people. 

But,  solicitous  as  I  feel  on  this  interesting  subject,  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  yet  seen  sufficient  demonstrations  of  the  public  w^ill,  to 
assure  me  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  had  carried  them  to  the 
same  or  similar  conclusions  to  which  my  mind  has  conducted  me. 
We  have  been,  for  years  past,  unhappily  greatly  distracted  and 
divided.  These  dissensions  have  drawn  us  off'  from  a  view  of 
greater  to  less  important  concerns.  They  have  excited  bitter  feel- 
ings and  animosities,  and  created  strong  prejudices  and  jealousies. 
I  fear  that  from  these  causes  the  public  is  not  yet  prepared  dispas- 
sionately to  consider  and  adopt  a  comprehensive,  I  think  the  only 
practical,  system  of  internal  improvements,  in  this  state.  A  prema- 
ture effort  might  retard,  instead  of  accelerating,  the  object.     And  ] 
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must  add,  that  I  fear  extraneous  causes  would  bias  and  influencs 
the  judgment  of  the  legislature. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  must  decline  acceding  to  the  wishes  of  those 
who  desired  to  see  me  in  llie  legislature.  Retirement,  unqualified 
retirement,  from  all  public  employment,  is  what  I  unalfectedly 
desire.  I  would  hereafter,  if  my  life  and  health  are  p.i-escrved,  be 
ready  at  all  times  lo  act  on  the  principles  I  have  avowed,  and 
whenever,  at  a  more  auspicious  jxn-iod,  there  shall  appear  to  be  a 
probability  of  my  usefulness  lo  the  union  <  r  lo  the  stale,  1  will 
promptly  obey  any  call  which  ihe  ))eople  may  be  pleased  to  make. 

And  now,  my  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  I  cannot  part  from 
you,  on  possibly  this  last  occasion  of  my  ever  publicly  addressing 
you,  without  reiterating  the  expression  of  my  ihanlcs  from  a  heart 
overflowing  with  gratitude.  I  came  among  yon,  now  more  than 
thirty  years  ago,  an  orphan  boy,  pennyless,  stranger  to  you  all, 
without  friends,  without  the  favor  of  the  great.  You  took  me  up, 
cherished  me,  caressed  rae,  protected  me,  honored  me.  You  have 
constantly  poured  upon  me  a  bold  and  unabated  stream  of  innu- 
merable favors.  Time,  which  wears  out  every  thing,  has  increased 
and  strengthened  your  affection  for  me.  When  I  seem  deserted 
by  almost  the  whole  world,  and  assailed  b}'  almost  every  tongue, 
and  pen,  and  press,  you  have  fearlessly  an  J  manfully  stood  by  me, 
with  unsurpassed  zeal  and  undiminished  friendship.  When  I  fell 
as  if  I  should  sink  beneath  ihe  storm  of  abuse  and  detraction, 
which  was  violently  raging  around  me,  I  liave  found  myself  upheld 
and  sustained  by  your  encouraging  voices,  and  your  approving 
smiles.  I  have  doubtless  committed  many  faults  and  indiscretions, 
over  which  you  have  thrown  the  broad  mantle  of  your  charity. 
But  I  can  say,  and  in  lhe  presence  of  my  God  and  of  this  assem- 
bled multiludc,  I  will  say,  that  1  have  honestly  and  faithfully  served 
my  country;  that  I  have  never  wronged  it;  and  that,  however 
unprepared  I  lament  that  I  am  to  apj)ein-  in  the  Divine  presence 
on  other  accounts,  I  invoke  the  stern  justice  of  his  judgment  on 
my  public  conduct,  without  the  smallest  apprehension  of  his 
displeasure. 

Mr.  Clay  conclnded  by  proposing  the  following  toast: 

The  State  of  Kem  tccky.      A  cordial  union  of  all  parties  in  favor  of  an  efficient 
•yoteni  of  internal  improvements,  adapted  to  the  wants  cf  the  slate. 


EFFECT   OF   THE   PROTECTIVE   SYSTEM 
ON   THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

AT    NATCHEZ,    MISSISSIPPI,    MARCH    13,    1830. 


[On  this  occasion.jMr.  Clay  (then  in  private  life)  being  on  his  return  home  from  e 
visit  to  New  Orleans,  was  invited  by  the  citizens  of  Natchez  to  partake  of  a  public 
dinner,  which  invitation  he  accepted.  A  brief  sketch  of  his  remarks  in  reply  to  a 
toast  in  honor  of  him,  taken  from  a  Natchez  paper,  is  given  below,  in  which  he 
shows  that  the  operation  of  a  protective  tariff  is  beneficial  to  the  cotton-growing 
regions  of  the  south,  as  well  as  to  the  interests  of  the  north,  although  the  latter  are 
more  diiectly  employed  in  manufactures.] 


THE  RECEPTION  AND  ENTERTAINMENT  OF  MR.  CLAY. 

'  The  manner  in  which  Mr.  Clay  has  been  received  in  Natchez,  reflects  great  credit 
upon  the  citizens  ;  nothing  they  could  do,  becoming  a  patriotic  and  hospitable  people. 
was  neglected,  and  the  attentions  were  not  confined  to  his  political  friends:  he 
accepted  private  entertainments  from  others,  and  was  visi'ed  by  all. 

'  On  Saturday  (thirteenth  instant)  a  public  dinner  was  given  to  Mr.  Clay  by  the 
people  of  the  city  and  county,  agreeably  to  previous  engagements;  on  this  occasion 
numbers  came  to  see  him  from  distant  counties.  But  on  one  occasion  of  the  kind, 
have  we  seen  in  this  city  a  larger  assemlilage  of  citizens,  arid  that  was  in  honor  of 
La  Fayette ' 

'The  honorable  Edward  Turner,  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  this  state,  presided, 
assisted  by  several  vice-presidents.' 

'  I'revious  to  giving  the  toast  in  honor  of  I\Ir.  Clay,  iudge  Turner  addressed  the 
company,  in  which  he  alluded  to  his  (31r.  Clay's)  gieat  public  services,  and  concluded 
by  announcing  the  following  sentiment,  which  was  received  with  the  strongest 
emotion. 

•  Our  DISTINGUISHED  GUEST  —  the  firm  and  patriotic  statesman;  the  grandeur 
and  usefulness  of  his  political  views  can  only  be  surpassed  by  his  eloquence  an<l 
ability  in  advocating  them.' 

To  which  Mr.  Clay  replied  in  substanc-  as  follows  : 


Mr.  President  and  fellow-citizens, 

I  not  only  rise  in  gratitude  for  the  favorable  opinions  you  enter- 
tain of  me,  but  to  avail  myself  of  an  opportunity  to  acknowledge 
my  sense  of  the  honors  conferred  upon  me  by  my  fellow-citizens 
of  Mississippi.  I  did,  indeed,  expect  to  receive  from  them  such 
kind  attentions,  as  they  are  celebrated  for  extending  to  every 
stranger  having  had  the  satisfaction  to  visit  them ;  but  it  is  my 
pride  to  acknowledge,   that  those  paid  to   me,  have  far,  very  far, 
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exceeded  my  expectations;  to  have  received  and  not  acknowledge 
how  sensible  I  am  of  them,  would  seem  an  affectation  of  conceal- 
ins"  feelings,  which  1  ought  to  rejoice  in  possessing,  and  which 
justice  to  myself,  as  well  as  to  those  who  bestow  this  kindness, 
requires  of  me  lo  avow. 

Ere  1  landed  on  yonr  shores,  your  welcome  and  congraiulalions 
came  to  meet  me;  and  they  came  loo  the  more  ^^•('l(•ollJe,  because 
]  saw  coirimingling  around  me,  citizens,  who,  though  at  variance 
on  political  subjects,  do  not  suffer  their  differences  to  interfere  with 
the  claims,  which,  as  friends  and  as  countrymen,  ihey  have  on  each 
other;  and  if  I  have  done  aught  deserving  their  apjirobation  as 
well  as  their  censure,  believe  me,  in  all  that  I  ha\e  done,  I  have 
acted  in  view  of  the  interest  and  happiness  of  our  common 
country. 

There  is  nothing  in  life  half  so  delightful  to  the  heart,  as  to  know, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  the  confficts  that  arise  among  men,  yet 
there  comes  a  time  when  their  jiassions  and  prejudices  shall  slumber, 
and  that  the  stranger  guest  shall  be  cheered  in  seeing,  that  whatever 
differences  may  arise  among  ihem,  yet  there  are  moments  when 
they  shall  cease  from  troubling,  and  when  all  that  is  turbalent  and 
distrustful  among  ihem,  shall  be  sacrificed  to  the  generous  and 
social  dictates  of  their  nature ;  and  it  would  be  to  me  a  source  of 
great  satisfaction  to  ihink,  tliat  a  recollection  of  the  present  would 
act  as  a  mediator,  and  sol'ten  the  asperities  of  your  divisions,  as 
circumstances  and  e\ents  may  renew  ihem. 

The  gentleman  who  sits  at  the  head  of  ihis  festive  board,  and 
near  whose  person  your  kind  consideration  and  courtesy  has  placed 
me,  was  the  companion  of  my  early  days  ;  aud  neither  time  nor 
disiance  have  weakened  in  him  the  feelings  which  began  with  our 
youth,  the  strong  and  bright  evidences  of  which  are  shown  in  the 
narration  he  has  given  of  my  public  services.  But  I  fear  that  he 
has  rather  conceived  me  to  be  what  his  washes  would  have  me; 
and  that  to  these,  more  than  lo  my  own  deservings,  must  I  attribute 
his  flattering  notice  of  me. 

He  then  adverted  to  that  jiart  of  judge  Turner's  address  which 
spoke  of  Mr.  Clay  as  ihe  decided  advoca:e  of  the  late  w'ar.  We 
cannot  attempt  to  draw  even  the  outlines  of  his  observations,  or  to 
ponray  the  feelings  he  discovered  while  depicting  the  part  whicli 
Kenlucky  acted  in  the  war;  of  the  volunteers  she  sent  forth  to 
battle,  of  the  privations  she  suffered,  of  the  money  expended,  and 
of  the  blood  that  flowed  from  her  sons,  in  supporting  the  nation  in 
the  defence  of  her  rights  and  independence.  T'he  expression  of 
his  eye,  his  attitude,  and  gestures,  evinced  how  deeply  the  subject 
affected  him.  The  people  of  Kentucky,  he  said,  acted  nobly 
ihroughoul  ihe  whole  contest;  and  whether  in  defeat  or  in  victory, 
sh«  still  showed  the  determination  to  sustain  the  American  charac- 
ter, and  to  maintain  American  independence;  and  it  would  be 
81 
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only  to  repeat,  what  was  a  common  observation  among  the  people 
of  his  state,  to  say,  that  their  conntrj'men  of  Mississippi,  acted  with 
a  spirit  during  the  war  worthy  the  best  days  of  the  revolution. 

In  speaking  of  the  invasion  of  Louisiana,  and  of  the  battle  of 
New  Orleans,  his  feelings  and  his  voic(!  seemed  to  rise  with  the 
Bubjecl.  Tlie  encomiums  he  passed  upon  tlie  liero  who  had 
nchieved  ilie  victory,  though  said  in  a  few  words,  were  such  as 
might  lie  expected  from  a  statesman  so  great  in  honor,  and  so 
exah(xi  in  [nUriotisin  as  Mr.  Clay.  He  coiicl".'Jed  this  part  ^^(  his 
speech,  by  saying,  that,  although  by  the  negotiations  at  Ghent, 
none  of  the  objects  for  which  the  nation  went  to  war,  were  guaran- 
tied by  the  treaty  of  peace ;  yet  they  were  secured  to  us  by  a  power 
much  stronger  than  any  treaty  stipulations  could  give  ;  the  influence 
of  our  arms,  the  resources  and  power  of  the  republic,  as  brought 
forth  and  shown  in  the  contest. 

He  now  sjiolic  of  the  apprehensions  entertained  by  many,  that 
the  union  would  be  dissolved  ;  but  he  considered  all  aj^prchensions 
of  tliis  kind,  as  arising  more  from  our  fears  that  such  a  misfortune 
should  visit  the  country,  than  from  any  substantial  reasons  to  justify 
them.  Rumors,  he  said,  had  gone  abroad  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  that  the  republic  would  be  dismembered. 
Whenever  any  important  question  arose,  in  which  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  party,  rather  than  the  reason  of  the  peoj)le,  was 
brought  to  bear  on  the  discussion,  the  cry  would  be  heard,  that-the 
union  would  fall  in  the  conflict ;  to-day,  the  disposition  to  se))arate 
would  be  charged  on  the  west ;  to-morrow,  against  the  north  or 
the  east;  and  then  it  would  be  returned  back  again  to  the  south  ; 
but  as  long  as  I  have  lived,  said  Mr.  Clay,  I  have  seen  nothing  to 
give  me  any  serious  fears  that  such  an  evil  could  befall  us.  First, 
the  people  were  divided  into  democrats  and  federalists;  then  we 
had  the  funding  system,  and  the  bank  of  the  United  States ;  then 
came  the  Missouri  question,  and  last  the  tariff.  On  this  question 
my  partial  friend  has  honored  me  with  the  appellation  of  the 
advocate  of  domestic  industry.  I  am,  indeed,  from  conscientious 
convictions,  the  friend  of  that  system  of  public  policy,  which  has 
been  called  the  Ameri'  an  system  ;  and  here,  among  those  who 
honestly  differ  with  me  on  this  question,  I  would  be  indulged, 
by  this  magnanimous  people,  in  offering  a  few  remarks  on  this 
subject. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  policy  by  a  distinguished  statesman 
in  congress,  that  our  country  was  too  extended,  the  lands  too  cheap 
and  fertile,  and  our  population  too  sparse  to  admit  of  the  manu- 
facturing system  ;  that  our  people  were  physically  incapable  of  that 
confined  degree  of  labor,  necessary  to  excellence  in  manufactures  : 
bat  experience  has  surely  disproved  these  positions.  We  are  by 
nature  inferior  to  no  people,  physically  or  mentally,  and  time  has 
proved  and  will  continue  to  prove  it. 
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I  am  aware  that  the  i)eople  of  this  quarter  of  the  union  consci- 
entioui^ly  believe,  that  the  tariff  bears  heavily  on  them;  yet  I  feel 
also  well  assured,  from  a  retrospect  of  the  past,  that  if  the  laws  on 
this  sul)iect  were  even  more  severe  in  their  operation  thar  I  believe 
them  to  he,  this  patriotic  people  would  endure  them  patiently. 
Yes,  if  lh<'  iiKl(['en(!ence  of  the  country,  the  interests,  and  above 
all  the  (■(iii.sc  oi  \hc  luiion  required  heavy  sacrifices,  they  would 
endure  them,  But  whilst  claiming"  no  immnnily  from  error,  I  fee! 
the  most  sincere,  the  deepest  conviction,  that  the  tariff',  so  far  from 
having  prov(^d  injurious  to  the  peculiar  interests  of  this  section  of 
country,  has  been  eminently  beneficial.  1  ask  leave  to  put  two 
questions  to  those  interested  in  your  great  staple.  1  would  take  the 
common  operations  of  sale  and  o{ pvrrliasc ;  has  the  operation  of  the 
tariff  lowered  the  price  of  what  you  sell  ?  The  price  of  every  article 
must  be  regulated  mainly  by  the  demand  ;  has,  then,  the  consump- 
tion of  cotton  diminished  since  the  tariff  of  1S24,  or  ]S:28?  No, 
it  has  increase(i,  greatly  increased;  and  why?  Because  the 
jirotection  esitended  by  this  policy,  has  created  a  neio  customer  in 
the  American  manufacturer,  who  takes  two  hmidred  thousand 
bales,  without  having  lessened  the  demand  for  the  European 
market. 

British  merchants  have  found  new  markets  for  their  cotton 
fabrics,  and  the  competition,  thus  created,  while  it  has  reduced  the 
}irice  of  the  manufactured  article,  has  increased  the  consumption 
of  the  raw  material.  Again,  has  the  tariff  increased  the  price  of 
what  you  buy  ?  Take  the  article  of  domestic  cottons,  for  example; 
has  not  the  American  manufacturer,  since  the  adoption  of  this 
systetii,  afforded  you  a  better  article  and  at  less  price  than  before? 
Take  a  familiar  instance,  one  in  which  having  some  personal 
interest,  I  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  take  the  article  manufac- 
tured in  my  own  state,  for  the  covering  of  your  cotton  bales;  take 
any  period,  say  six  years  before  and  six  years  since  the  tariff  of 
1824;  has  the  average  price  of  cotton  bagging  increased  or 
diminished,  in  that  period?  I  think  I  can  appeal  confidently  to 
those  around  me,  for  the  reply.  We  afford  you  a  better  article  than 
the  European,  and  at  a  greatly  reduced  price.  But,  I  am  permit- 
ting myself  to  be  carried  away  by  the  subject;  f  will  obtrude  no 
longer  on  the  indulgence  of  this  generous  people.  I  feel  my 
in  bility  to  express  my  profound  ard  heartfelt  gratitude,  for  the  toe 
Haltering  reception  you  have  given  me,  and  for  the  sentiments  you 
liave  been  pleased  to  honor  me  with,  an  humble  individual  in 
private  life.      I  ask  permission  to  offer  a  sentiment. 

'The  health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Mississippi.' 


ON  NULLIFICATION,  ETC. 

DELIVERED  AT  CINCINNATI,  AUGUST  3,  1830. 


[There  are  few,  if  any,  among  the  numerous  addresses  with  which  Mr.  Clay  hag 
favored  the  country,  on  the  policy  of  the  government,  and  the  true  interests  of  the 
people,  which  more  richly  deserve  careful  consideration,  than  the  following  speech, 
delivered  at  the  mechanics  collation,  in  the  Apollonian  garden,  on  the  third  of  August, 
1830.  It  embraces  almost  every  exciting  topic  of  the  time,  including  the  American 
system,  recharter  of  the  U.  S.  Bank,  and  nullification 

The  eighth  toast.  — '  Our  valued  guest —  It  is  his  highest  eulogium,  that  the  name 
of  Henry  Clay  is  inseparably  associated  with  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  as 
their  assertor  and  advocate.' 

When  the  enthusiastic  cheering,  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  toast,  had  sub- 
sided, Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  company  as  follows.] 


Mr.   Preside.nt  and  fellow-citizens, 

In  rising  lo  make  the  acknowledgments  which  are  due  from  me, 
for  the  sentiment  which  has  been  jnst  drunk,  and  for  the  honors 
which  have  been  spontaneously  rendered  to  rae  on  my  approach, 
and  during  my  visit  to  this  city,  I  feel  more  than  ever  the  incom- 
petency of  all  language  adequately  to  express  the  grateful  feelings 
of  my  heart.  Of  these  distinguished  honors,  crowned  heads  them- 
selves might  well  be  proud.  They  indeed  possess  a  value  far 
surpassing  that  of  any  similar  testimonies  which  could  be  offered 
to  the  chief  of  an  absolute  government.  There,  they  are,  not  un- 
frequently,  tendered  by  reluctant  subjects,  awed  by  a  sense  of 
terror,  or  impelled  by  a  spirit  of  servility.  Here,  in  this  land  of 
equal  laws  and  equal  liberty,  they  are  presented  to  a  private  fellow- 
citizen,  possessing  neither  office  nor  power,  nor  enjoying  any 
rights  and  privileges  which  are  not  common  to  every  member  of 
the  community.  Power  could  not  buy  nor  deter  ihem.  And, 
what  confers  an  estimable  value  on  them  to  me —  .vbat  makes 
them  alone  worthy  of  you,  or  more  acceptable  to  their  object,  's 
that  they  are  offered,  not  to  the  man,  but  to  the  public  |/rincip\Ch 
and  public  interests,  which  you  are  pleased  to  associate  with  his 
name.  On  this  occasion,  too,  they  emanate  from  one  of  ihose 
great  productive  classes  which  form  the  main  pillars  of  public  lib- 
erty, and  public  prosperity.  I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  most 
cordially,  for  these  endearing  proofs  of  your  friendly  attachment. 
They  have  made  an  impression  of  gratitude  on  my  heart,  which 
can  never  be  effaced,  during  the  residue  of  my  life.     I  avail  my- 
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self  of  this  last  opportunily  of  being  present  at  any  large  collection 
of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  daring  my  present  visit,  to  express 
my  respectful  acknowledgments  for  the  hospitality  and  kindness 
with  which  I  have  been  every  where  received  and  entertained. 

Throughout  my  journey,  undertaken  solely  for  private  purposes, 
there  has  been  a  constant  effort  on  my  side,  to  repress,  and,  on  that 
of  my  fellow-citizens  of  Ohio,  1o  exhibit  public  manifestations  of 
their  affection  and  confidence.  It  has  been  marked  by  a  succes- 
sion of  civil  triumphs.  I  have  been  escorted  from  village  'Xi 
village,  and  have  every  where  found  myself  surrounded  by  large 
concourses  of  my  fellow-citizens,  often  of  both  sexes,  greeting  and 
welcoming  me.  Nor  should  I  do  justice  to  my  feelings,  if  I  con- 
fined the  expression  of  my  obligations  to  those  only  with  whom  1 
had  the  happiness  to  agree,  on  a  late  public  event.  They  are 
equally  due  to  the  candid  and  liberal  of  those  from  whom  it  was 
my  misfortune  to  differ  on  that  occasion,  for  their  exercise  towards 
me  of  all  the  rights  of  hospitality  and  neighborly  courtesy.  It  is 
true,  that  in  one  or  two  of  the  towns  through  which  I  passed,  I 
was  informed,  that  attempts  were  made,  by  a  few  political  zealols, 
to  dissuade  portions  of  my  fellow-citizens  from  visiting  and  salut- 
ing me.  These  zealots  seemed  to  apprehend,  that  an  invading 
army  was  about  to  enter  the  town ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  sound 
the  bells,  to  beat  the  drums,  to  point  the  camion,  and  to  make  ail 
needful  preparations  for  a  resolute  assault,  and  a  gallant  defence. 
They  were  accordingly  seen  in  the  streets,  and  at  public  places, 
beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  drill  their  men.  But  I 
believe  there  were  only  a  few  who  were  awed  by  their  threats,  or 
seduced  by  their  bounty,  to  enlist  in  such  a  cause.  The  great 
body  of  those  who  thonght  differently  from  me,  in  the  instance 
referred  to,  remained  firm  and  immovable.  They  could  not  com- 
prehend that  it  was  wrong  to  extend  to  a  stranger  from  a  neighbor- 
ing state,  the  civilities  which  belong  to  social  life.  They  could 
not  comprehend  that  it  was  right  to  transform  political  difierences 
into  deadly  animosities.  Seeing  that  varieties  in  the  mode  of 
worshipping  the  great  Ruler  of  the  universe  did  not  disturb  the 
harmony  of  private  intercourse,  they  could  not  comprehend  tiie 
propriety  of  extending  to  mortal  man  a  sacrifice  which  is  not 
offered  to  our  immortal  Father,  of  all  the  friendly  and  social  feel- 
ings of  our  nature,  because  we  could  not  all  agree  as  to  the  partic- 
ular exercise  of  the  elective  franchise.  As  independent  and  intel- 
ligent freemen,  they  would  not  consent  to  submit  to  an  arrogant 
usurpation  which  assumed  the  right  to  control  their  actions,  and  to 
regulate  the  feelings  of  iheir  hearts,  and  they  scorned  with  indig- 
nation, to  yield  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  would-be  dictators. 
To  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  these  zealots,  I  assure  them,  that  I 
do  not  march  at  the  head  of  any  military  force;  that  I  have  neith- 
er horse,  foot,  nor   dragoon,   and    that    I    travel   with    my   friend 
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Charles,  (a  black  boy,  residing  in  my  family,  for  whom  I  feel  the 
same  sort  of  attachment  that  I  do  for  my  own  children,)  with- 
out sword,  pistol,  or  musket !  Another  species  of  attempted  em- 
barrassment has  been  practiced  by  an  individual  of  this  city. 
About  an  hour  before  I  left  my  lodgings  for  this  spot,  he  caused  a 
packet  to  be  left  in  my  room  by  a  little  boy,  who  soon  made  his 
exil.  Upon  opening  it,  I  looked  at  the  signature,  and  that  was 
enough  for  me.  It  contained  a  long  list  of  interrogatories,  which 
I  was  required  publicly  to  answer.  I  read  only  one  or  two  of 
them.  There  are  some  men  whose  contact  is  pollution.  I  can 
recognize  no  right  in  the  person  in  question  to  catechize  me.  I 
can  have  no  intercourse  with  one  who  is  a  disgrace  to  the  gallant 
and  generous  nation  from  which  he  sprang.  I  cannot  stop  to  be 
thus  interrogated  by  a  man  whose  nomination  to  a  paltry  office, 
was  rejected  by  nearly  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate ;  I  must 
be  excused  if,  when  addressing  my  friends,  the  mechanics  of  Cin- 
cinnati, I  will  not  speak  from  his  notes.  On  the  renewal  of  the 
charter  of  the  present  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  I  believe 
formed  the  subject  of  one  or  two  of  these  interrogatories,  I  will 
say  a  few  words  for  your,  not  his  sake.  I  will  observe,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  bank  as  was  recom- 
mended in  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  last  session  of  congress;  that,  with  the 
committee  of  the  two  houses,  I  concur  in  thinking  it  would  be  an 
institution  of  a  dangerous  and  alarming  character;  and  that, 
fraught  as  it  would  be  with  the  most  corrupting  tendencies,  it 
might  be  made  powerfully  instrumental  in  overturning  our  liber- 
ties. As  to  the  existing  bank,  I  think  it  has  been  generally  admin- 
istered, and  particularly  of  late  years,  with  great  ability  and  integ- 
rity;  that  it  has  fulfilled  all  the  reasonable  expectations  of  those 
who  constituted  it;  and,  with  the  same  committees,  I  think  it  has 
made  an  approximation  towards  the  equalization  of  the  currency, 
as  great  as  is  practicable.  Whether  the  charter  ought  to  be  re- 
newed or  not,  near  six  years  hence,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  question 
of  expediency  to  be  decided  by  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  necessary  at  that  time,  to  look  carefully  at  the 
condition  both  of  the  bank  and  of  the  union.  To  ascertain,  if  the 
public  debt  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  be  paid  oft',  what  eft'ect  that 
will  produce?  What  will  be  our  then  financial  condition?  what 
that  of  local  banks,  the  state  of  our  commerce,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, as  well  as  the  concerns  of  our  currency  generally?  I  am, 
therefore,  not  now  prepared  to  say,  whether  the  charier  ought,  or 
ought  not,  to  be  renewed  on  the  expiration  of  its  present  term. 
The  bank  may  become  insolvent,  and  may  hereafter  forfeit  all  pre- 
tensions to  a  renewal.  The  question  is  premature.  I  may  not  be 
alive  to  form  any  opinion  upon  it.  It  belongs  to  posterity,  and  if 
ihey  would  have  the  goodness  to  decide   for  us  some  of  the   per- 
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plexing  and  praclical  questions  of  the  present  day,  we  might  be 
disposed  to  decide  that  remote  question  for  them.  As  it  is,  it 
ought  to  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

With  respect  to  the  American  system,  whicli  demands  your  un- 
divided approbation,  and  in  regard  to  which  you  are  pleased  to 
estimate  much  too  highly  ray  service,  its  great  object  is  lo  secure 
the  independence  of  our  country,  to  augment  its  wealth,  and  to 
diftiise  the  comforts  of  civilization  throughout  society.  That 
object,  it  has  been  supposed,  can  be  best  accomplished  by  intro- 
ducing, encouraging,  and  protecting  the  arts  among  us.  It  may 
be  called  a  system  of  real  reciprocity,  under  the  operation  of  which 
one  citizen  or  one  part  of  the  country,  can  exchange  one  descrip- 
tion of  the  prodiice  of  labor,  with  another  citizen  or  another  jiart 
of  the  country,  for  a  different  description  of  the  produce  of  labor. 
It  is  a  system  wdiich  develops,  improves,  and  perfects  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  common  country,  and  enables  us  to  avail  ourselves  of 
all  the  resources  with  which  Providence  has  blest  us.  To  the  la- 
boring classes  it  is  invaluable,  since  it  increases  and  multiplies  the 
demands  for  their  industry,  and  gives  them  an  option  of  employ- 
ments. It  adds  power  and  strength  to  our  union,  by  new  ties  of 
interest,  blending  and  connecting  together  all  its  parts,  and  creating 
an  interest  with  each  in  the  prosperity  of  the  whole.  It  secures  to 
our  own  country,  whose  skill  and  enterprise,  properly  fostered  and 
sustained,  cannot  be  surpassed,  those  vast  profits  which  are  made 
in  othei*  countries  by  the  operation  of  converting  the  raw  material 
into  manufactured  articles.  It  naturalizes  and  creates  within  the 
bosom  of  our  country,  all  the  arts;  and,  mixing  the  farmer,  manu- 
facturer, mechanic,  artist,  and  those  engaged  in  other  vocations, 
together,  admits  of  those  mutual  exchanges,  so  conducive  to  the 
prosperity  of  all  and  every  one,  free  from  the  perils  of  sea  and 
war;  —  all  this  it  effects,  whilst  it  nourishes  and  leaves  a  fair  scope 
to  foreign  trade.  Suppose  we  were  a  nation  that  clad  ourselves, 
and  made  all  the  implements  necessary  to  civilization,  but  did  not 
produce  our  own  bread,  which  we  brought  from  foreign  countries, 
although  our  own  was  capable  of  producing  it,  under  the  influence 
of  suitable  laws  of  protection,  ought  not  such  laws  to  be  enacted? 
The  case  supposed  is  not  essentially  different  from  the  real  state  of 
things  v^diich  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  system. 

That  system  has  had  a  wonderful  success.  It  has  more  than 
realized  all  the  hopes  of  its  founders.  It  has  completely  falsified 
all  the  predictions  of  its  opponents.  It  has  increased  the  wealth, 
and  power,  and  population  of  the  nation.  It  has  diminished  the 
price  of  articles  of  consumption,  and  has  placed  them  within  the 
reach  of  a  far  greater  number  of  our  people  than  could  have  found 
means  to  command  them,  if  they  had  been  manufactured  abroad 
instead  of  at  home. 

But  it  is  useless  to  dwell  on   the   argument   in   support  of  thiv 
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beneficent  system  before  this  audience.  It  will  be  of  more  conse- 
quence here  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  which  are  still 
urged  against  it,  and  the  means  which  are  proposed  to  subvert  it. 
These  objections  are  now  principally  confined  to  its  operation 
upon  the  great  staple  of  cotton  wool,  and  they  are  urged  with 
most  vehemence  in  a  particular  state.  If  the  objections  are  well 
founded,  the  system  should  be  modified,  as  far  as  it  can  consistent- 
ly with  interest,  in  other  parts  of  the  union.  If  they  are  not  well 
founded,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be  finally  abandoned. 

Ih  approaching  the  subject,  I  have  thought  it  of  importance  to 
inquire,  what  was  the  profit  made  upon  capital  employed  in  the 
culture  of  cotton,  at  its  present  reduced  price.  The  result  has 
been  information,  that  it  nets  from  seven  to  eighteen  per  cent,  per 
annum,  varying  according  to  the  advantage  of  situation,  and  the  de- 
gree of  skill,  judgment,  and  industry,  applied  to  the  production  of 
the  article.  But  the  lowest  rate  of  profit,  in  the  scale,  is  more 
than  the  greatest  amount  which  is  made  on  capital  employed  in 
the  farming  portions  of  the  union. 

If  the  cotton  planter  have  any  just  complaint  against  the  expe- 
diency of  the  American  system,  it  must  be  founded  on  the  fact, 
that  he  either  sells  less  of  his  staple,  or  sells  at  lower  prices,  or 
purchases  for  consumption,  articles  at  dearer  rates,  or  of  icorse 
qualities,  in  consequence  of  that  system,  than  he  would  do,  if  it 
did  not  exist.  If  he  would  neither  sell  more  of  his  staple,  nor  sell 
it  at  better  prices,  nor  could  purchase  better  or  cheaper  articles  for 
consumption,  provided  the  system  did  not  exist,  then  he  has  no 
cause,  on  the  score  of  its  burdensome  operation,  to  complain  of 
the  system,  but  must  look  to  other  sources  for  the  grievances  which 
he  supposes  afHict  him. 

As  respects  the  sale  of  his  staple,  it  would  be  indifferent  to  the 
planter,  whether  one  portion 'of  it  was  sold  in  Europe,  and  the 
other  in  America,  provided  the  aggregate  of  both  were  equal  to  all 
that  he  could  sell  in  one  market,  if  he  had  but  one,  and  provided 
he  could  command  the  same  price  in  both  cases.  The  double 
market  would  indeed  be  something  better  for  him,  because  of  its 
greater  security  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  peace,  and  because  it 
would  be  attended  with  less  perils  and  less  charges.  If  there  be 
an  et[ual  amount  of  the  raw  material  manufactured,  it  must  be 
immaterial  to  the  cotton  planter,  in  the  sale  of  the  article,  whether 
there  be  two  theatres  of  the  manufacture,  one  in  Europe  and  ihe 
other  in  America,  or  but  one  in  Europe;  or  if  there  be  a  differ- 
ence, it  will  be  in  favor  of  the  two  places  of  manufacture,  instead 
of  one,  for  reasons  already  assigned,. and  others  that  will  be  here- 
after stated. 

It  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  the  cotton  planter,  if  all  the  cot- 
ton, now  manufactured  both  in  Europe  and  America,  was  manu- 
factured exclusively  in   Europe,  and  an  amount  of  cotton  fabrics 
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should  be  brought  back  from  Europe,  equal  to  both  what  is  now 
brought  from  there,  and  what  is  manufactured  in  the  United 
States,  together.  Whilst  he  would  gain  nothing,  the  United  State? 
would  lose  the  profit  and  employment  resulting  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  that  portion  which  is  now  wrought  up  by  the  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States. 

Unless,  therefore,  it  can  be  shown,  that,  by  the  reduction  of 
import  duties,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  American  system,  and  by 
limiting  the  manufacture  of  cotton  to  Europe,  a  greater  amount  of 
the  raw  material  would  be  consumed  than  is  at  present,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  what  interest,  so  far  as  respects  the  sale  of  that  staple, 
the  cotton  planter  has  in  the  subversion  of  that  system.  W  a  re- 
duction of  duties  would  admit  of  larger  investments  in  British  or 
European  fabrics  of  cotton,  and  their  subsequent  importation  into 
this  country,  this  additional  siipply  would  take  the  place,  if  con- 
sumed, of  an  equal  amount  of  American  manufactures,  and  con- 
sequently would  not  augment  the  general  consumption  of  the  raw 
material.  Additional  importation  does  not  necessarily  imply  in- 
creased consumption,  esjiecially  when  it  is  effected  by  a  policy 
which  would  impair  the  ability  to  purchase  and  consume. 

Upon  the  supposition  just  made,  of  a  restriction  to  Europe  of 
the  manufacture  of  cotton,  would  more  or  less  of  the  article  be 
consumed  than  now  is?  More  could  not  be,  unless,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  a  monopoly  of  the  manufacture,  Europe  could 
sell  more  than  she  now  does.  But  to  what  countries  could  she 
sell  more  ?  She  gets  the  raw  material  now  unburdened  by  any 
duties  except  such  moderate  ones  as  her  policy,  not  likely  to  be 
changed,  imposes.  She  is  enabled  thereby  to  sell  as  much  of  the 
manufactured  article  as  she  can  find  markets  for  in  the  states  with- 
in her  own  limits,  or  in  foreign  countries.  The  destruction  of  the 
American  manufacture  would  not  indtice  her  to  sell  cheaper,  but 
might  enable  her  to  sell  dearer,  than  she  now  does.  The  ability 
of  those  foreign  countries,  to  purchase  and  consume,  would  not 
be  increased  by  the  annihilation  of  our  manufactures,  and  the 
monopoly  of  European  manufacture.  The  probability  is,  that 
those  foreign  countries,  by  the  lact  of  that  monopoly,  and  some 
consequent  increase  of  price,  would  be  worse  and  dearer  supplied 
than  they  now  are,  under  the  operation  of  a  competition  between 
America  and  Europe  in  their  supply. 

At  most,  the  United  States,  after  the  transfer  from  their  territory 
to  Europe,  of  the  entire  manufacture  of  the  article,  could  not  con- 
sume, of  European  fabrics  from  cotton,  a  greater  amount  than  they 
now  derive  from  Europe,  and  from  manufactures  within  their  ov^'u 
limits. 

But  it  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  consumption  of  cotton 
fabrics,  on  the  supposition  which  has  been  made,  within  the  United 
States,  would  be  much  less  than  it  is  at  present.  It  would  be  less 
82 
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because  ihe  American  consumer  would  not  possess  the  means  oi 
ability  to  purchase  as  much  of  ihe  European  fabric  as  he  now 
does  to  buy  the  American.  Europe  purchases  but  little  of. the 
produce  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  regions  of  the  United 
States.  The  staple  productions  of  those  regions  are  excluded 
from  her  consumption  by  her  policy,  or  by  her  native  supplies  of 
similar  productions.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  obliging  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  regions  to  depend  upon  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Europe  for  necessary  supplies  of  the  article,  would  be  alike  inju- 
rious to  them,  and  to  the  cotton  grower.  They  would  suffer  from 
their  inability  to  supply  their  wants,  and  there  would  be  a  conse- 
quent diminution  of  the  consumption  of  cotton.  By  the  location 
of  the  manufacture  in  the  United  States,  the  quantity  of  cotton 
consumed  is  increased,  and  the  more  numerous  portion  of  their 
inhabitants,  who  would  not  be  otherwise  sutiiciently  supplied,  are 
abundantly  served.  That  this  is  the  true  state  of  things,  J  think 
cannot  be  doubted  by  any  reflecting  and  unprejudiced  man.  The 
establishment  of  manufactures  within  the  United  States,  enables 
the  manufacturer  to  sell  to  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  physician, 
the  lawyer,  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  other  pursuits  of  life  ;  and 
these,  in  their  turns,  supply  the  manufacturer  with  subsistence, 
and  whatever  else  his  wants  require.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
protecting  policy,  many  new  towns  have  been  built,  and  old  ones 
enlarged.  The  population  of  these  places  draw  their  subsistence 
from  the  farming  interest  of  our  country,  their  fuel  from  our  forests 
and  coal  mines,  and  the  raw  materials  from  which  they  fashion 
and  fabricate,  from  the  cotton  planter  and  the  mines  of  our  country. 
These  mutual  exchanges,  so  animating  and  invigorating  to  the 
industry  of  the  people  of  the  United  Stales,  could  not  possibly  be 
effected  between  America  and  Europe,  if  the  latter  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  manufacturing. 

It  results,  therefore,  that,  so  far  as  the  sale  of  the  great  southern 
staple  is  concerned,  a  greater  quantity  is  sold  and  consumed,  and 
consequently  better  prices  are  obtained,  under  the  operation  of  the 
American  system,  than  would  be  without  it.  Does  that  system 
oblige  the  cotton  planters  to  buy  dearer  or  worse  articles  of  con- 
sumption than  he  could  purchase,  if  it  did  not  exist? 

The  same  cavise  of  American  and  European  competition,  which 
enables  him  to  sell  more  of  the  produce  of  his  industry,  and  at 
better  prices,  also  enables  him  to  buy  cheaper  and  better  articles  for 
consumption.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
competition  between  the  European  and  American  manufacturer, 
is  to  reduce  the  price  and  improve  the  quality  of  their  respective 
fabrics,  whenever  they  come  into  collision.  This  is  the  immutable 
law  of  all  competition.  If  the  American  manufacture  were  dis- 
continued, Europe  would  then  exclusively  furnish  those  supplies 
which  are  now  derived  from  the  establishments  in  both  continents* 
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and  the  first  consequence  would  be,  an  augmentation  of  the  de- 
mand, beyond  the  supply,  equal  to  what  is  now  manufactured  in 
the  United  States,  but  which,  in  the  contingency  supposed,  would 
be  wrought  in  Europe.  If  the  destruction  of  the  American  man- 
ufactures were  sudden,  there  would  be  a  sudden  and  probably  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  European  fabrics.  Although,  in  the  end, 
they  might  be  again  reduced,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ultimate 
reduction  of  the  prices  would  be  to  such  rates  as  if  both  the 
workshops  of  America  and  Europe  remained  sources  of  supply. 
There  would  also  be  a  sudden  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  in  consequence  of  the  cessation  of  American  demand. 
And  this  reduction  would  be  permanent,  if  the  supposition  be  cor- 
rect, that  there  would  be  a  diminution  in  the  consumption"  of 
cotton  fabrics,  arising  out  of  the  inability,  on  the  part  of  large 
portions  of  the  people  of  the  Utiited  States,  to  purchase  those  of 
Europe. 

That  the  effect  of  com]:)etition  between  the  European  and 
American  manufacture,  has  been  to  supply  the  American  consum- 
er with  cheaper  and  better  articles,  since  the  adoption  of  the 
American  system,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  causes  which 
have  obstructed  its  fair  operation,  and  retarded  its  full  develop- 
ment, is  incontestable.  Both  the  freeman  and  the  slave  are  now 
belter  and  cheaper  supplied  than  they  were  prior  to  the  existence 
of  that  system.  Cotton  fabrics  have  diminished  in  price,  and 
been  improved  in  their  texture,  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for 
the  imagination  to  keep  pace  with.  Those  partly  of  cotton  and 
partly  of  wool  are  also  better  and  cheaper  supplied.  The  .same 
observation  is  applicable  to  those  which  are  exclusively  wrought 
of  wool,  iron,  or  glass.  In  short,  it  is  believed  that  there  is  not  one 
item  of  the  tariff  inserted  for  the  protection  of  native  industry, 
which  has  not  fallen  in  price.  The  American  competition  has 
tended  to  keep  down  the  European  rival  fabric,  and  the  European 
has  tended  to  lower  the  American. 

Of  what  then  can  the  South  Carolina  planter  justly  complain  in 
the  operation  of  this  system?  What  is  there  in  it  which  justifies 
the  harsh  and  strong  epithets  which  some  of  her  politicians  have 
applied  to  it?  What  is  there  in  her  condition,  which  warrants 
their  assertion,  that  she  is  oppressed  by  a  government  to  which  she 
stands  in  the  mere  relation  of  a  colony  ? 

She  is  oppressed  by  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured articles  of  consumption. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  advantage  of  two  markets  for  the  sale 
of  her  valuable  staple,  and  for  the  purchase  of  objects  required  by 
her  wants. 

She  IS  oppressed  by  better  prices  for  that  staple  than  she  could 
command,  if  the  system  to  which  they  object  did  not  exist. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  option  of  purchasing  cheaper  and  bet 
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ter  articles,  the  produce  of  the  hands  of  American  freemen,  instead 
of  dearer  and  worse  articles,  the  produce  of  the  hands  of  British 
subjects. 

She  is  oppressed  by  the  measures  of  a  government  in  which 
she  has  had,  for  many  years,  a  larger  proportion  of  power  and  in- 
fluence, at  home  and  abroad,  than  any  state  in  the  whole  union,  in 
comparison  with  the  population. 

A  glance  at  the  composition  of  the  government  of  the  union, 
will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  last  proposition.  In  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  South  Carolina  having  the  presiding  officer, 
exercises  nearly  one  sixteenth  instead  of  one  twenty-fourth  part  of 
both  its  legislative  and  executive  functions. 

In  both  branches  of  congress,  some  of  her  citizens  now  occupy, 
as  chairmen  of  committees,  the  most  important  and  influential 
stations.  In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  one  of  her 
citizens  being  a  member,  she  has  one  seventh  part,  instead  of  about 
one  twentieth,  her  equal  proportion  of  the  whole  power  vested  in 
that  tribunal.  Until  within  a  few  months,  she  had  nearly  one 
third  of  all  the  missions  of  the  first  grade,  from  this  to  foreign 
countries.  In  a  contingency,  which  is  far  from  impossible,  a  citi- 
zen of  South  Carolina  would  instantly  become  charged  with  the 
administration  of  the  whole  of  the  vast  power  and  patronage  of 
the  United  States. 

Yet  her  situation  has  been  compared  to  that  of  a  colony  which 
has  710  voice  in  the  laws  enacted  by  the  parent  country  for  its  sub- 
jection !  And  to  be  relieved  from  this  cruel  state  of  vassalage, 
and  to  put  down  a  system  which  has  been  established  by  the 
united  voice  of  all  America,  some  of  her  politicians  have  broached 
a  doctrine  as  new  as  it  would  be  alarming,  if  it  were  sustained  by 
numbers  in  proportion  to  the  zeal  and  fervid  eloquence  with  which 
it  is  inculcated.  I  call  it  a  novel  doctrine.  I  am  not  unaware  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  support  it  on  the  authority  of  certain 
acts  of  my  native  and  adopted  states.  Although  many  of  their 
citizens  are  much  more  competent  than  I  am  to  vindicate  them 
from  this  imputation  of  purposes  of  disunion  and  rebellion,  my 
veneration  and  affection  for  them  both,  urge  me  to  bear  my  testi- 
mony of  their  innocence  of  such  a  charge.  At  the  epoch  of 
1798  -  9,  I  had  just  attained  my  majority,  and  although  I  was  too 
young  to  share  in  the  public  councils  of  my  country,  I  was  ac- 
quainted with  many  of  the  actors  of  that  memorable  period  ;  I 
knew  their  views,  and  formed  and  freely  expressed  my  own  opin- 
ions on  passing  events.  The  then  administration  of  the  general 
government  was  believed  to  entertain  views  (whether  the  belief 
was  ris^ht  or  wronsf  is  not  material  to  this  argument,  and  is  now 
an  affair  of  history,)  hostile  to  the  existence  of  the  liberties  of  this 
country.  The  alien  and  sedition  laws,  particularly,  and  other 
measures,  were  thought  to  be  the  consequences  and  proofs  of  those 
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?iews.  If  the  administration  had  such  a  purpose,  it  was  feared 
that  the  extreme  case,  justifying  forcible  resistance,  might  arise,  but 
no  one  believed  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  had  arrived.  No  one  con- 
tended that  a  sUigle  state  possessed  the  power  to  annul  the  delib- 
erate acts  of  the  whole.  And  the  best  evidence  of  these  remarks 
is  the  fact,  that  the  most  odious  of  those  laws,  (the  sedition  act,) 
was  peaceably  enforced  in  the  capilol  of  that  great  state  which 
took  the  lead  in  opposition  to  the  existing  administration. 

The  doctrines  of  that  day,  and  they  are  as  true  at  this,  were, 
that  the  federal  government  is  a  limited  government ;  that  it  has 
no  powers  but  the  granted  powers.  Virginia  contended,  that  in 
case  '  of  a  palpable^  deliberate,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  by  said  compact,  the  states^  who  are  parties 
thereto,  have  the  right  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the 
evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the  author- 
ities, rights,  and  liberties,  appertaining  to  ihem.'  Kentucky  de- 
clared, that  the  '  several  states,  that  framed  that  instrument,  the 
federal  constitution,  being  sovereign  and  independent,  have  the 
unquestionable  right  to  judg^e  of  its  instructions,  and  a  nullification 
by  those  sovereignties^  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  done  under  color 
of  that  instrument,  is  the  rightful  remedy.' 

Neither  of  these  two  commonwealths  asserted  the  right  of  a 
single  state  to  interpose  and  annul  an  act  of  the  whole.  This  is 
an  inference  drawn  from  the  doctrines  then  laid  down,  and  it  is 
not  a  principle  expressly  asserted  or  fairly  deducible  from  the  lan- 
guage of  either.  Both  refer  to  the  states  collectively,  (and  not 
individually,)  when  they  assert  their  right,  in  case  of  federal 
usurpation,  to  interpose  'for  arresting  the  progress  of  evil.'  Neith- 
er state  ever  did,  no  state  ever  yet  has,  by  its  separate  legislation, 
undertaken  to  set  aside  an  act  of  congress. 

That  the  states  coUectivelij,  may  interpose  their  authority  to 
check  the  evils  of  federal  usurpation,  is  manifest.  They  may  dis- 
solve the  union.  They  may  alter,  at  pleasure,  the  character  of  the 
constitution,  by  amendment;  they  may  annul  any  acts  purporting 
to  have  been  passed  in  conformity  to  it,  or  they  may,  by  their  elec- 
tions, change  the  functionaries  to  whom  the  administration  of  its 
powers  is  confided.  But  no  one  state,  by  itself,  is  competent  to 
accomplish  these  objects.  The  power  of  a  single  state  to  annul 
an  act  of  the  whole,  has  been  reserved  for  the  discovery  of  some 
politicians  in  South  Carolina. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  upon  an  occasion  so  unfit,  to  discuss  this 
pretension.  Upon  another  and  a  more  suitable  theatre,  it  has 
been  examined  and  refuted,  with  an  ability  and  eloquence,  which 
have  never  been  surpassed  on  the  floor  of  congress.  But,  as  rt  is 
announced  to  be  one  of  the  means  which  is  intended  to  be  em- 
ployed to  break  down  the  American  system,  I  trust  that  I  shall  be 
excused  for  a  few  additional  passing  observations.     On  a  late  fes»' 
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live  occasion,  in  the  state  where  it  appears  to  find  most  favor, 
it  is  said,  by  a  gentleman  whom  I  once  proudly  called  my  friend^ 
and  towards  whom  I  have  done  nothing  to  change  that  relation, — 
a  gentleman  who  has  been  high  in  the  councils  and  confidence  of 
the  nation,  that  the  tariff  must  be  resisted  at  all  hazards.  Another 
gentleman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  that 
state,  declares  that  the  time  and  the  case  for  resistance  had  arrived. 
And  a  third,  a  senator  of  the  United  States,  who  enjoys  unboun- 
ded confidence  with  the  American  executive,  laid  down  principles 
and  urged  arguments  tending  directly  and  inevitably  to  violent  re- 
sistance, although  he  did  not  indicate  that  as  his  specific  remedy. 

The  doctrine  of  some  of  the  South  Carolina  politicians  is, 
that  it  is  competent  to  that  state  to  annul,  within  its  limits,  the 
authority  of  an  act  deliberately  passed  by  the  congress  of  the 
United  States.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  looked  much,  beyond 
the  simple  act  of  nullification,  into  the  consequences  which  would 
ensue,  and  have  not  distinctly  announced,  whether  one  of  them 
might  not  necessarily  be,  to  light  up  a  civil  war.  They  seem, 
however,  to  suppose,  that  the  state  might,  after  the  act  was  per- 
formed, remain  a  member  of  the  union.  Now  if  one  state  can,  by 
an  act  of  its  separate  power,  absolve  itself  from  the  obligations  of 
a  law  of  congress,  and  continue  a  part  of  the  union,  it  could 
hardly  be  expected,  that  any  other  state  would  render  obedience  to 
the  same  law.  Either  every  other  slate  would  follow  the  nullify- 
ing example,  or  congress  would  feel  itself  constrained,  by  a  sense 
of  equal  duty  to  all  parts  of  the  union,  to  repeal  altogether  the 
nulHfied  law.  Thus,  the  doctrine  of  South  Carolina,  although  it 
nominally  assumes  to  act  for  one  state  only,  in  effect,  would  be 
legislating  for  the  whole  union. 

Congress  embodies  the  collective  will  of  the  whole  union,  and 
that  of  South  Carolina  among  its  other  members.  The  legislation 
of  congress  is,  therefore,  founded  upon  the  basis  of  the  represen- 
tation of  all.  In  the  legislature,  or  a  convention  of  South  Caro- 
lina, the  will  of  the  people  of  that  state  is  alone  collected.  They 
alone  are  represented,  and  the  people  of  no  other  state  have  any 
voice  in  their  proceedings.  To  set  up  for  that  state  a  claim,  by  a 
separate  exercise  of  its  poAver,  to  legislate,  in  effect,  for  the  whole 
union,  is  to  assert  a  pretension  at  war  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  all  representative  and  free  governments.  It  would  prac- 
tically subject  the  unrepresented  people  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
union  to  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  of  one  state.  It  would 
substantially  convert  them  into  colonies,  bound  by  the  parental 
authority  of  that  state. 

Nor  can  this  enormous  pretension  derive  any  support  from  the 
consideration,  that  the  power  to  annul,  is  difterent  from  the  power 
to  originate  laws.      Both   powers  are,  in  their  nature,  legislative 
and  the  mischiefs  which  might  accrue  to  the  republic  from  the  an 
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nulment  of  its  wholesome  laws,  may  be  just  as  great  as  those  which 
would  flow  from  the  originatiou  of  bad  laws.  There  are  three 
things  to  which,  more  than  all  others,  maakiiitl  in  all  ages,  have 
shown  tliemselves  to  be  atlaclicd;  their  religion,  tlieir  laws,  and 
their  lana^uaoe. 

But  it  has  been  argued,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  '  that  the 
acknowledgments  of  the  exclusive  right  of  ihe  federal  government 
to  determine  the  limits  of  its  own  powers,  amounts  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  its  absolute  supremacy  over  the  states  ami  the  people,  and 
involves  the  sacrifice  not  only  of  our  dearest  rights  and  interesis, 
but  the  very  existence  of  the  southern  stales.' 

In  cases  where  there  are  two  systems  of  government,  operating 
at  the  same  time  and  place,  over  the  same  people,  the  one  general, 
the  other  local  or  particular,  one  system  or  the  other  must  pos- 
sess the  right  to  decide  upon  the  extent  of  the  powers,  in  cases 
of  collision,  which  are  claimed  by  the  general  government.  No 
third  party,  of  sufficient  impartiality,  weight,  and  responsibility, 
other  than  such  a  tribunal  as  a  supreme  court,  has  yet  been  devised, 
or  ])erhaps  can  be  created. 

The  doctrine  of  one  side  is,  that  the  general  government,  though 
limited  in  its  nature,  must  necessarily  possess  the  power  to  ascer- 
tain what  authority  it  has,  and,  by  consequence,  the  extent  of  that 
authority.  And  that,  if  its  legislative  or  executive  functionaries, 
by  act,  transcend  that  authority,  the  question  may  be  brought  be- 
fore the  supreme  court,  anrl,  being  affirmatively  decided  by  that 
tribunal,  their  act  must  be  obeyed  until  repealed  or  altered  by  com- 
petent power. 

Against  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  to  absorb  all  power,  those 
who  maintain  it,  think  there  arc  reasonable,  and,  they  hope,  suffi- 
cient securities.  In  the  first  place,  all  are  represented  in  every 
legislative  or  executive  act,  and  of  course,  each  state  can  exert  its 
proper  influence,  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  any  that  may  be 
deemed  prejudicial  or  unconstitutional.  Then,  there  are  sacred 
oaths,  elections,  public  virtue  and  intelligence,  the  power  of  im- 
peachment, a  common  subjection  to  both  systems  of  those  func- 
tionaries who  act  under  either,  the  right  of  the  states  to  interpose 
and  amend  the  constitution,  or  to  dissolve  the  union;  and,  finally, 
the  right,  in  extreme  cases,  when  all  other  remedies  fail,  to  resist 
insupportable  oppression. 

The  necessity  being  felt,  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  to 
declare  which  system  should  be  supreme,  and  believing  that  the 
securities  now  enumerated,  or  some  of  them,  were  adequate,  they 
have  accordingly  provided,  that  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  all  treaties  made 
under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme  law 
of  the  land ;  and  that  the  judicial  pow(>r  shall  ex1(Mid  to  all  cases 
arising  under  the  constitution,  laws,  or  treati(>s,  of  the  United 
States. 
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The  South  Carolina  doctrine,  on  the  other  side,  is,  that  that 
state  has  the  right  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  general  government ;  and  that  whenever  any  of  its  acts  tran- 
scend those  limits,  in  the  opinion  of  the  state  of  South  Carolina, 
she  is  competent  to  annul  them.  If  the  power,  with  which  the 
federal  government  is  invested  by  the  constitution,  to  determine 
the  limits  of  its  authority,  be  liable  to  the  possible  danger  of  ulti- 
mate consolidation,  and  all  the  safeguards  which  have  been  men- 
tioned might  prove  inadequate,  is  not  this  power,  claimed  for 
South  Carolina,  fraught  with  infinitely  more  certain,  immediate, 
and  fatal  danger?  It  would  reverse  the  rule  of  supremacy  pre- 
scribed in  the  constitution.  It  would  render  the  authority  of  a 
single  state  paramount  to  that  of  the  whole  union.  For  undoubt- 
edly, that  government,  to  some  extent,  must  be  supreme,  which 
can  annul  and  set  aside  the  acts  of  another. 

The  securities  which  the  people  of  other  parts  of  the  United 
States  possess  against  the  abuse  of  this  tremendous  power  claimed 
for  South  Carolina,  will  be  found,  on  comparison,  to  be  greatly 
inferior  to  those  which  she  has  against  the  possible  abuses  of  the 
general  government.  They  have  no  voice  in  her  councils;  they 
could  not,  by  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  change  her 
rulers;  they  could  not  impeach  her  judges,  they  could  not  alter  her 
constitution,  nor  abolish  her  government. 

Under  the  South  Carolina  doctrine,  if  established,  the  conse- 
quence would  be  a  dissolution  of  the  union,  immediate,  inevitable, 
irresistible.  There  would  be  twenty-four  chances  to  one  against 
its  continued  existence.  The  apprehended  dangers  of  the  oppo- 
site doctrine,  remote,  contingent,  and  hardly  possible,  are  greatly 
exaggerated;  and,  against  their  reallocation,  all  the  precautions  have 
been  provided,  which  human  wisdom  and  patriotic  foresight  could 
conceive  and  devise. 

Those  who  are  opposed  to  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution, 
laws,  and  treaties  of  the  United  States,  are  adverse  to  all  union, 
whatever  contrary  professions  thev  may  make.  For  it  may  be 
truly  affirmed,  that  no  confederacy  of  states  can  exist  without  a 
power,  somewhere  residing  in  the  government  of  that  confederacy, 
to  determine  the  extent  of  the  authority  granted  to  it  by  the  con- 
federating states. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  is  liable  to 
abuse ;  but  it  is  contended,  that  the  patriotism  of  each  stale  is  an 
adequate  security,  and  that  the  nullifying  power  would  only  be 
exercised  'in  an  extraordinary  case,  where  the  powers  reserved  to 
the  states,  under  the  constitution,  are  usurped  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment.' And  is  not  the  patriotism  of  all  the  states,  as  great  a 
safeguard  against  the  assumption  of  powers,  not  conferred  upon 
the  general  government,  as  the  patriotism  of  one  state  is  against 
the  denial  of  powers  which  are  clearly  granted  ?     But  the  nullify 
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ing  power  is  only  to  be  exercised  in  an  exlraordlnarij  case  Who 
is  to  judge  of  this  extraordinary  case  ?  Whit  security  is  there, 
especially  in  moments  of  great  excitement,  that  a  state  may  not 
pronounce  the  plainest  and  most  common  exercise  of  i'ederal 
power  an  exlraonllnanj  case?  The  expressions  in  the  constitu- 
tion, 'general  welfare,'  have  been  often  justly  criticised,  and  shown 
to  convey,  in  themselves,  no  power,  although  they  may  indicate 
how  the  delegated  power  should  be  exercised.  Bat  ihis  doctrine 
of  an  extraordinary  case,  to  be  judged  of  and  applied  by  one  of 
the  twenty-four  sovereignties,  is  replete  with  infinitely  more  dan- 
ger, than  the  doctrine  of  the  '  general  welfare,'  in  the  hands  of  all. 

We  may  form  some  idea  of  future  abuses  under  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine,  by  the  application  which  is  now  proposed  to  be 
made  of  it.  The  American  system  is  said  to  furnish  an  extraor- 
dinary case,  justifying  that  state  to  nullify  it.  The  power  to  regu- 
late foreign  commerce,  by  a  tariff',  so  adjusted  as  to  foster  our 
domestic  manufactures,  has  been  exercised  from  the  cominence- 
ment  of  our  present  constitution  down  to  the  last  session  of 
congress.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  three  different  periods,  when  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was 
debated  at  great  length,  and  on  neither,  according  to  my  recollec- 
tion, was  the  want  of  a  constitutional  power  in  congress,  to  enact 
it,  dwelt  on  as  ft)rming  a  serious  and  substantial  objection  to  its 
passage.  On  the  last  occasion  (I  think  it  was)  in  which  I  partici- 
pated in  the  debate,  it  was  incidentally  said  to  be  against  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution.  Whilst  the  authority  of  the  father  of  the 
constitution  is  invoked  to  sanction,  by  a  perversion  of  his  meaning, 
principles  of  disunion  and  rebellion,  il  is  rejected  to  sustain  the 
controverted  power,  although  his  testimony  in  support  of  it  has 
been  clearly  and  explicitly  rendered.  This  power,  thus  asserted, 
exercised,  and  maintained,  in  favor  of  which  leading  politicians 
in  South  Carolina  have  themselves  voted,  is  alleged  to  furnish  '  an 
extraordinary  case,''  where  the  powers  reserved  to  the  states,  under 
the  constitution,  are  usurped  by  the  general  government.  If  it 
be,  there  is  scarcely  a  statute  in  our  code  which  would  not  present 
a  case  equally  extraordinary,  justifying  South  Carolina  or  any 
other  state  to  nullify  it. 

The  United  States  are  not  only  threatened  with  the  nullification 
of  numerous  acts,  which  they  have  deliberately  passed,  but  with  a 
withdrawal  of  one  of  the  members  from  the  confederacy-  If  the 
unhappy  case  should  ever  occur,  of  a  state  being  really  desirous  to 
separate  itself  from  the  union,  it  would  present  two  questions. 
The  first  would  be,  whether  it  had  a  right  to  withdraw,  without  the 
common  consent  of  the  members ;  and  supposing,  as  I  believe,  no 
such  right  to  exist,  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to  yield  consent. 
Although  there  may  be  power  to  prevent  a  secession,  it  might  be 
deemed  politic  to  allow  it.  It  might  be  considered  expedient  to 
permit  the  refractory  state  to  take  the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth 
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to  her,  to  suffer  her  to  gather  her  all  together,  and  to  go  off  with 
tier  living.  But,  if  a  state  should  be  willing,  and  allowed  thus  to 
depart,  and  to  renounce  her  future  portion  of  the  inheritance  of  tils 
great,  glorious,  and  prosperous  republic,  she  would  speedily  return, 
and,  in  language  of  repentance,  say  to  the  other  members  of  this 
union,  brethren,  '  I  have  siiuied  against  heaven  and  before  thee.' 
Whether  they  would  kill  the  fatted  calf,  and,  chiding  any  com- 
plaining member  of  the  family,  say,  '  this  thy  lister  was  dead,  and 
is  alive  again;  and  was  lost,  and  is  found,'  I  sincerely  pray  the 
historian  may  never  have  occasion  to  record. 

But  nullification  and  disunion  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  most 
formidable,  means  of  assailing  the  tariff.  Its  opponents  opened 
the  campaign  at  the  last  session  of  congress,  and,  with  the  most 
obliging  frankness,  have  since  publicly  exposed  their  plan  of  ope- 
rations. It  is,  to  divide  and  conquer ;  to  attack  and  subdue  the 
system  in  detail.  They  began  by  reducing  the  duty  on  salt  and 
molasses,  and,  restoring  the  drawback  of  the  duty  on  the  latter 
article,  allowed  the  exportation  of  spirits  distilled  from  it.  To  all 
who  are  interested  in  the  distillation  of  spirits  from  native  materi- 
als, whether  fruit,  molasses,  or  grain,  this  latter  measure  is  particu- 
larly injurious.  During  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  the  duty 
on  foreign  molasses  was  augmented,  and  the  drawback,  which 
had  been  previously  allowed  of  the  duty  upon  the  exportation  of 
spirits  distilled  from  it,  was  repealed.  The  object  was  to  favor 
11  xtive  produce,  and  to  lessen  the  competition  of  foreign  spirits,  or 
■spirits  distilled  from  foreign  materials,  with  spirits  distilled  from 
domestic  material.  It  was  deemed  to  be  especially  advantageous 
lo  the  western  countiy,  a  great  part  of  whose  grain  can  only  find 
markets  at  home  and  abroad  by  being  converted  into  distilled 
spirits.  Encouraged  by  this  partial  success,  the  foes  of  the  tariff 
may  next  attempt  to  reduce  ihe  duties  on  iron,  woollens,  and  cot- 
ton fabrics,  successively.  The  American  system  of  protection 
should  be  regarded,  as  it  is,  an  entire  and  comprehensive  system, 
made  up  of  various  items,  and  aiming  at  the  prosperity  of  the 
whole  union,  by  protecting  the  interests  of  each  part.  Every  part, 
therefore,  has  a  direct  interest  in  the  protection  which  it  enjoys  of 
the  articles,  which  its  agriculture  produces,  or  its  manufactories 
fabricate,  and  also  a  collateral  interest  in  the  protection  which  other 
portions  of  the  union  derive  from  their  peculiar  interests.  Thus, 
the  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  all  is  constituted  by  the  sums  of 
the  prosperity  of  each. 

Take  any  one  article  of  the  tariff,  (iron,  for  example,)  and  there 
Is  no  such  direct  interest  in  its  protection,  pervading  the  major  part 
of  the  United  States,  as  would  induce  congress  to  encourage  it, 
if  it  stood  alone.  The  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  and  Kentucky,  Mdiich  are  most  concerned,  are  encouraged 
in  the  production  or  manufacture  of  this  article,  in  consequence  of 
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Ihe  adoption  of  a  general  principle,  which  extends  protection  to 
other  interests  in  other  parts  of  the  union. 

The  stratagem  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  foes  of  the  sys- 
tem, to  destroy  it,  requires  the  exercise  of  constant  vigilance  and 
firmness,  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  the  object.  They  have 
resolved  to  divide  and  conquer — the  friends  of  the  system  should 
assume  the  revolutionary  motto  of  our  ancestors,  '  united  we  stand, 
divided  we  fall.'  They  should  allow  no  alteration  in  any  part  of 
the  system,  as  it  now  exists,  which  did  not  aim  at  rendering  more 
efficacious  the  system  of  protection,  on  which  the  whole  is  found- 
ed. Every  one  should  reflect,  that  it  is  not  equal,  to  have  a  partic- 
ular interest  which  he  is  desirous  should  be  fostered,  in  his  part  of 
the  country,  protected  against  foreign  com])etition,  without  his 
being  willing  to  extend  the  principle  to  other  interests,  deserving 
protection,  in  other  parts  of  the  union. 

Bat  the  measure  of  reducing  the  duty  on  salt  and  molasses,  and 
reviving  the  drawback  on  the  importation  of  spirits  distilled  from 
molasses,  was  an  attack  on  the  system,  less  alarming  than  another 
which  was  made  daring  the  last  session  of  congress,  on  a  kindred 
system. 

If  any  thing  could  be  considered  as  settled,  under  the  present 
constitution  of  our  government,  I  had  supposed  that  it  was  its  au- 
thority to  construct  such  internal  improvements  as  may  be  deemed 
by  congress  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  power 
granted  to  it.  For  nearly  twenty-five  years,  the  power  has  been  as- 
serted and  exercised  by  the  government.  For  the  last  fifteen  years 
it  has  been  often  controverted  in  congress,  but  it  has  been  invari- 
ably maintained,  in  that  body,  by  repeated  decisions,  pronounced, 
after  full  and  elaborate  debate,  and  at  intervals  of  time  implying 
the  greatest  deliberation.  Numerous  laws  attest  the  existence  of 
the  power ;  and  no  less  than  twenty-odd  laws  have  been  passed  in 
relation  to  a  single  work.  This  power,  necessary  to  all  parts  of 
the  union,  is  indispensable  to  the  west.  Without  it,  this  section 
can  never  enjoy  any  part  of  the  benefit  of  a  regular  disbursement 
of  the  vast  revenues  of  the  United  States.  I  recollect  perfectly 
well,  that,  at  the  last  great  struggle  for  the  power,  in  1824,  Mr.  P.  P. 
Barbour,  of  Virginia,  the  principal  champion  against  it,  observed 
to  me,  that  if  it  were  affirmed  on  that  occasion,  (Mr.  Hemphill's 
survey  bill,)  he  should  consider  the  question  settled.  And  it 
was  affirmed. 

Yet  we  are  told,  that  this  power  can  no  longer  be  exercised 
without  an  amendment  of  the  constitution!  On  the  occasion  in 
South  Carolina,  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  it  was  said,  thai 
the  tariff  and  internal  improvements  are  intimately  connected,  and 
that  the  death-blow  which  it  was  'hoped  the  one  had  received,  will 
finally  destroy  the  other.  I  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  they  are 
intimately,  if   not  indissolubly,  united.     Not  connected   together. 
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with  the  fraudulent  intent  which  has  been  imputed,  but  by  their 
nature,  by  the  tendency  of  each  to  advance  the  objects  of  the  oth- 
er, and  of  both  to  augment  the  sum  of  national  prosperity. 

If  [  could  believe  that  the  executive  message,  which  was  com- 
municated to  congress  upon  the  application  of  the  veto  to  the 
Maysville  road,  really  expressed  the  opinion  of  the  president  of 
(he  United  States,  in  consequence  of  the  unfortunate  relations 
which  have  existed  between  us,  I  would  forbear  to  make  any  ob- 
servation upon  it.  It  has  his  name  affixed  to  it;  but  it  is  not  every 
paper  which  bears  the  name  of  a  distinguished  personage,  that  is 
his,  or  expresses  his  opinions.  We  have  been  lately  informed, 
that  the  unhappy  king  of  England,  in  perhaps  his  last  illness, 
transmitted  a  paper  to  parliament,  with  his  royal  signature  attached 
to  it,  which  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity.  Can  any  one 
believe,  that  that  paper  conveyed  any  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  his  majesty's  ministers?  It  is  impossible,  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage should  express  the  opinions  of  the  president,  and  I  prove  it 
by  evidence  derived  from  himself.  Not  forty  days  before  that 
message  was  sent  to  congress,  he  approved  a  bill  embracing  ap- 
propriations to  various  objects  of  internal  improvement,  and 
among  others,  to  improve  the  navigation  of  Conneaut  creek. 
Although  somewhat  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  our  coun- 
try, I  declare,  I  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  stream 
until  I  read  the  bill.  I  have  since  made  it  an  object  of  inquiry, 
and  have  been  told,  that  it  rises  in  one  corner  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
is  discharged  into  lake  Erie,  in  a  corner  of  the  state  of  Ohio  ; 
and  th-at  the  utmost  extent,  to  which  its  navigation  is  susceptible  of 
improvement,  is  about  seven  miles.  Is  it  possible,  that  the  presi- 
dent could  conceive  tliat  a  national  object,  and  that  the  improve- 
ment of  a  great  thoroughfare,  on  which  the  mail  is  transported 
for  some  eight  or  ten  states  and  territories,  is  not  a  national  consid- 
eration? The  power  to  improve  the  navigation  of  watercourses, 
nowhere  expressly  recognised  in  the  constitution,  is  infinitely  more 
doubtful  than  the  establishment  of  mail  roads,  which  is  explicitly 
authorized  in  that  instrument!  Did  not  the  president,  during  the 
canvass  which  preceded  his  election,  in  his  answer  to  a  letter  from 
governor  Ray,  of  Indiana,  written  at  the  instance  of  the  senate  of 
that  respectable  state,  expressly  refer  to  his  votes  given  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the  power  of  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  inform  him  that  his  opinion  remained  unal- 
tered? And  do  we  not  find,  upon  consulting  the  jciirnals  of  the 
senate,  that  among  other  votes  affirming  the  existence  of  the  pow- 
er, he  voted  for  an  appropriation  to  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canal,  which  is  only  about  fourteen  miles  in  extent?  And  do  we 
not  know,  that  it  was  at  that  time,  like  the  Maysville  road  now, 
in  progress  of  execution  under  the  direction  of  a  company  incor- 
porated by  a  state  ?     And  that,  whilst  the    Maysville  road   had  a 
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connection  with  roads  east  of  Maysville  and  southwest  of  Lexing- 
ton, the  lurnpiking  of  which  was  contemplated,  that  canal  had  no 
connection  with  any  other  existing  canal. 

The  veto  message  is  perfectly  irreconcilable  with  the  previous 
acts,  votes,  and  opinions  of  General  Jackson.  It  does  not  express 
his  opinions,  but  those  of  his  advisers  and  counsellors,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  his  cabinet.  If  we  look  at  the  composition  of  that 
cabinet,  we  cannot  doubt  it.  Three  of  the  five  who,  I  believe, 
compose  it,  (whether  the  postmaster-general  be  one  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,)  are  known  to  be  directly  and  positively  opposed  to  the 
power ;  a  fourth,  to  use  a  term  descriptive  of  the  favorite  policy  of 
one  of  them,  is  a  non-conwiittal,  and  as  to  the  fifth,  good  Lord  de- 
liver us  from  such  friendship  as  his  to  internal  improvements. 
Further,  I  have  heard  it  from  good  authority,  (but  I  will  not  vouch 
for  it,  although  I  believe  it  to  be  true,)  that  some  of  the  gentlemen 
from  the  south  waited  upon  the  president,  whilst  he  held  the  Mays- 
ville bill  under  consideration,  and  told  him  if  he  approved  of  that 
bill,  the  south  would  no  longer  approve  of  him,  but  oppose  his 
administration. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  consider  the  message  as  conveying  the  senti- 
ments and  views  of  the  president.  It  is  impossible.  It  is  the  work 
of  his  cabinet;  and  if,  unfortunately,  they  were  not  practically  ir- 
responsible to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  they  would  deserve 
severe  animadversions  for  having  prevailed  upon  the  president,  in 
the  precipitation  of  business,  and  perhaps  without  his  spectacles, 
to  put  his  name  to  siwh  a  paper,  and  send  it  forth  to  congress  and 
lo  the  nation.  Why,  I  have  read  that  paper  again  and  again ; 
and  I  never  can  pernse  it  without  thinking  of  diplomacy,  and  the 
name  of  Talleyrand,  Talleyrand,  Talleyrand,  perpetually  recurring. 
It  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  spirit  of  an  accommodating 
soul,  who,  being  determined  to  have  fair  weather  in  any  contin- 
gency, was  equally  ready  to  cry  out,  good  lord,  good  devil.  Are 
you  for  internal  improvements?  you  may  extract  from  the  message 
texts  enough  to  support  your  opinion.  Are  you  against  them  ? 
the  message  supplies  you  with  abundant  authority  to  countenance 
your  views.  Do  you  think  that  a  long  and  uninterrupted  current 
of  concurring  decisions  ought  to  settle  the  question  of  a  controvert- 
ed power?  so  the  authors  of  the  message  affect  to  believe.  But 
ought  any  precedents,  however  numerous,  to  be  allowed  to  estab- 
lish a  doubtful  power?  the  message  agrees  w-ith  him  who  thinks 
not. 

I  caiuiot  read  this  regular  document  without  thinking  of  Talley- 
rand. That  remarkable  person  was  one  of  the  mo&t  eminent  and 
fortunate  men  of  the  French  revolution.  Prior  to  its  commence 
ment,  he  held  a  bishoprick  under  the  ill-fated  Louis  the  sixteenth 
When  that  great  political  storm  showed  itself  above  the  horizon, 
be  saw  which  way  the  wind  was  going  to  blow,  and  trimmed  his 
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sails  accordingly.  He  was  in  the  majority  of  the  convention,  of 
the  national  assembly,  and  of  the  party  that  sustained  the  bloody 
Robespierre  and  his  cut-lhroat  successor.  He  belonged  to  the 
party  of  the  consuls,  the  consul  for  life,  and  finally  the  emperor. 
Whatever  party  was  uppermost,  you  would  see  the  head  of  Talley- 
rand always  high  among  them,  never  down.  Like  a  certain  dex- 
terous animal,  throw  him  as  you  please,  head  or  tail,  back  or  belly 
uppermost,  he  is  always  sure  to  light  upon  his  feet.  During  a 
great  part  of  the  ])eriod  described,  he  was  minister  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  although  totally  devoid  of  all  principle,  no  man  ever 
surpassed  him  in  adroitness  of  his  diplomatic  notes.  He  is  now, 
at  an  advanced  age,  I  believe,  grand  chamberlain  of  his  majesty, 
Charles  the  tenth. 

I  have  lately  seen  an  amusing  anecdote  of  this  celebrated  man, 
which  forces  itself  upon  me  whenever  I  look  at  the  cabinet  mes- 
sage. The  king  of  France,  like  our  president,  towards  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  congress,  found  himself  in  a  minority.  A 
question  arose,  whether,  in  consequence,  he  should  dissolve  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  which  resembles  our  house  of  representa- 
tives. All  France  was  agitated  with  the  question.  No  one  could 
solve  it.  At  length,  they  concluded  to  go  to  that  sagacious,  cun- 
ning old  fox,  Talleyrand,  to  let  them  know  what  should  be  done. 
I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,  said  he,  (looking  very  gravely,  and 
taking  a  pinch  of  snutf,)  in  the  morning  I  think  his  majesty  will 
dissolve  the  deputies;  at  noon  I  have  changed  that  opinion  ;  and  at 
night  I  have  no  opinion  at  all."  Now,  on  reading  the  first  column 
of  this  message,  one  thinks  that  the  cabinet  have  a  sort  of  an  opin- 
ion in  favor  of  internal  improvements,  with  some  limitations.  By 
the  time  he  has  read  to  the  middle  of  it,  he  concludes  they  have 
adopted  the  opposite  opinion  ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  it, 
he  is  perfectly  persuaded,  they  have  no  opinion  of  their  own  what- 
ever ! 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  only  of  the  reasons,  if  reasons  they  can 
be  called,  of  this  piebald  message.  The  first  is,  that  the  exercise 
of  the  power  has  produced  discord,  and,  to  restore  harmony  to  the 
national  councils,  it  should  be  abandoned,  or,  which  is  tantamount, 
the  constitution  must  be  amended.  The  president  is  therefore  ad- 
vised to  throw  himself  into  the  minority.  Well  —  did  that  revive 
harmony?  When  the  question  was  taken  in  the  house  of  the 
people's  representatives,  an  obstinate  majority  still  voted  for  the 
bill,  the  objections  in  the  message  notwithstanding.  And  in  the 
senate,  the  representatives  of  the  states,  a  refractory  majority,  stood 
unmoved.  But  does  the  message  mean  to  assert,  that  no  great 
measure,  about  which  public  sentiment  is  much  divided,  ought  to 
be  adopted  in  consequence  of  that  division?  Then  none  can  ever 
be  adopted.  Apply  this  new  rule  to  the  case  of  the  American  rev- 
olution.    The    colonies  were    rent   into  implacable   parties — the 
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lories  every  where  abounded,  and  in  some  places  outnumbered  the 
vvhigs.  This  continued  to  be  the  state  of  things  throughout  the 
revolutionary  contest.  Suppc^se  some  timid,  time-serving  wiiig 
had,  during  its  progress,  addressed  the  public,  and,  adverting  to  the 
discord  which  prevailed,  and  to  the  expediency  of  restoring  har- 
mony in  the  land,  had  proposed  to  abandon  or  postpone  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  liberty  and  independence,  until  all  should  agree  in 
asserting  them  ?  The  late  war  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  and 
talenled  party;  what  would  have  been  thought  of  president  Madi- 
so;i,  if,  instead  of  a  patriotic  and  energetic  message,  recommend- 
ing it,  as  the  only  alternative,  to  preserve  our  honor  and  vindicate 
our  right,  he  had  come  to  congress  with  a  proposal  that  we  should 
continue  to  submit  to  the  wrongs  und  degradation  inflicted  upon 
our  country  by  a  foreign  power,  because  we  were,  unhappily, 
greatly  divided?  What  would  have  become  of  the  settlem.eut  of 
the  Missouri  question,  the  tariflj  the  Indian  bill  of  the  last  session, 
if  the  existence  of  a  strong  and  almost  equal  division  in  the  public 
councils  ought  to  have  prevented  their  adoption  ?  The  principle 
is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  declaration,  that  the  right  of  the; 
majority  to  govern,  must  yield  to  the  perseverance,  respectability, 
and  numbers  of  the  minority.  It  is  in  keeping  with  the  nullifying 
doctrines  of  South  Carolina,  and  is  such  a  principle  as  might  be 
expected  to  be  put  forth  by  such  a  cabinet.  The  government  of 
the  United  States,  at  this  juncture,  exhibits  a  most  remarkable 
spectacle.  It  is  that  of  a  majoritij  of  the  nation  having-  put  t/ic 
powers  of  government  into  the  hands  of  the  viinority.  If  any  one 
can  doubt  this,  let  him  look  back  at  the  elements  of  the  executive, 
at  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses,  at  the  composition  and 
the  chairmen  of  the  most  important  committees,  who  shape  and 
direct  the  public  business  in  congress.  Let  him  look,  above  all. 
at  measures^  the  necessary  consequences  of  such  an  anomalous 
state  of  things  —  internal  improvements  gone,  or  going;  the  whole 
American  system  threatened,  and  the  triumphant  shouts  of  atitici- 
paled  victory  sounding  in  our  ears.  Georgia,  extorting  from  the 
hmrs  of  an  affrighted  majority  of  congress  an  Indian  bill,  which 
may  prostrate  all  the  laws,  treaties,  and  policy  which  have  regu- 
lated our  relations  with  the  Indians  from  the  commencement  of 
our  government;  and  politicians  in  South  Carolina,  at  the  same 
time,  brandishing  the  torch  of  civil  war,  and  pronouncing  unbound- 
ed eulogiums  upon  the  president,  for  the  good  he  has  done,  and 
the  still  greater  good  which  they  expect  at  his  hands,  and  the 
sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  the  majority. 

Another  reason  assigned  in  the  Maysville  message  is,  the  desire 
of  paying  the  national  debt.  By  an  act  passed  in  the  year  1817, 
an  annual  appropriation  was  made  of  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
which  were  vested  in  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to 
pay  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt.     That  act  was 
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prepare^A  and  carried  through  congress  by  one  of  the  most  estima- 
ble and  enlightened  men  that  this  country  ever  produced,  whose 
premature  death  is  to  be  lamented  on  every  account,  but  especial- 
ly because,  if  he  were  now  living,  he  would  be  able,  more  than 
any  other  man,  to  check  the  extravagance  and  calm  the  violence 
raging  in  South  Carolina,  his  native  state.  Under  the  operation 
of  that  act,  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  the  principal 
and  interest  of  the  public  debt  were  paid,  prior  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  administration.  Daring  that  of  JVIr.  Adams, 
between  forty  and  fifly  were  paid,  whilst  larger  appropriations  of 
money  and  land  were  made,  to  objects  of  internal  improvements, 
than  ever  had  been  made  by  all  preceding  administrations  together. 
There  only  remained  about  fifty  millions  to  be  paid,  when  the 
present  chief  magistrate  entered  on  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  that  cannot  be  discharged  during  the  pres- 
ent official  term. 

The  redemption  of  the  debt  is,  therefore,  the  wori^  of  congress; 
the  president  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  secretary  of  the  treasu- 
ry being  directed  annually  to  pay  the  ten  millions  to  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  sinking  fund,  whose  duty  it  is  to  apply  the  amount 
to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt.  The  secretary  himself  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  operation,  than  the  hydrants  through  which 
the  water  passes  to  the  consumption  of  the  population  of  this  city. 
He  turns  the  cock  on  the  first  of  January,  and  the  first  of  July,  in 
each  year,  and  the  public  treasure  is  poured  out  to  the  public  cred- 
itor from  the  reservoir,  filled  by  the  wisdom  of  congress.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  just  view  of  the  matter,  that  congress,  to  which 
belongs  the  care  of  providing  the  ways  and  means,  was  as  compe- 
tent as  the  president  to  determine  what  portion  of  their  constitu- 
ents' money  could  be  applied  to  the  improvement  of  their  condi- 
tion. As  much  of  the  public  debt  as  can  be  paid,  will  be  discharged 
in  four  years  by  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  T  have  seen, 
in  some  late  paper,  a  calculation  of  the  delay  which  would  have 
resulted,  in  its  payment,  from  the  appropriation  to  the  Maysville 
road,  and  it  was  less  than  one  week!  How  has  it  happened,  that, 
under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  and  during  every  year  of 
it,  such  large  and  liberal  appropriations  could  be  made  for  internal 
improvements,  without  touching  the  fund  devoted  1o  the  public 
debt,  and  that  this  administration  should  find  itself  baulked  in  its 
first  year  ? 

The  veto  message  proceeds  to  insist,  that  the  Maysville  and 
Lexington  road  is  not  a  national,  but  a  local  road,  of  sixty  miles 
in  length,  and  confined  within  the  limits  of  a  particular  state.  If, 
as  that  document  also  asserts,  the  power  can,  in  no  case,  be  exer- 
cised until  it  shall  have  been  explained  and  defined  by  an  amend- 
ment of  the  constitution,  the  discrimination  of  national  and  local 
roads  would  seem  to  be   altogether  unnecessary.      What  is  or  ia 
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:iot  a  national  road,  the  message  supjDoses  may  admit  of  contro- 
versy, and  is  not  susceptible  of  precise  delinition.  The  difficulty 
which  its  authors  imagine,  grows  out  of  their  attempt  to  substitute 
a  rale  founded  upon  the  extent  and  locality  of  the  road,  instead  of 
the  use  mid  purposes  to  which  it  is  applicable.  If  the  road  facili- 
tates, in  a  considerable  degree,  the  transportation  of  the  mail  to  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  union,  and  at  the  same  time  promotes 
internal  commerce  among  several  states,  and  may  tend  to  accele- 
rate the  movement  of  armies,  and  the  distribution  of  the  munitions 
of  war,  it  is  of  national  consideration.  Tested  by  this,  the  true 
rule,  the  Maysville  road  was  undoubtedly  national.  It  connects 
the  largest  body,  perhaps,  of  fertile  land  in  the  union,  with  the 
navigation  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  and  with  the  canals 
of  the  states  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York.  It  begins  on 
the  line  which  divides  the  state  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  and,  of 
course,  quickens  trade  and  intercourse  between  them.  Tested  by 
the  character  of  other  works,  for  which  the  president,  as  a  senator, 
voted,  or  which  were  approved  by  him  only  about  a  month  before 
he  rejected  the  Maysville  bill,  the  road  was  ui>doubtedly  national. 

But  this  view  of  the  matter,  however  satisfactory  it  ought  to  be, 
is  imperfect.  It  will  be  admitted,  that  the  Cumberland  road  is  na- 
tional. It  is  completed  no  f.irther  than  Zanesville,  in  the  state  of 
Ohio.  On  reaching  that  point,  two  routes  present  themselves  for 
its  further  extension,  both  national,  and  both  deserving  of  exe-cu- 
tiron.  One  leading  northwestwardly,  through  the  states  of  Ohio, 
Indianti,  and  Illinois,  to  Missouri,  and  the  other  southwestwardly, 
through  the  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Alabama, 
to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Both  have  been  long  contemplated.  Of 
the  two,  the  southwestern  is  the  most  wanted,  in  the  present  state 
of  population,  and  will  probably  always  be  of  the  greatest  use. 
But  the  northwestern  route  is  in  progress  of  execution  beyond 
Zanesville,  and  appropriations  towards  part  of  it,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  president  at  the  last  session.  National  highways  can  only 
be  executed  in  sections,  at  different  times.  So  the  Cumberland 
road  was  and  continues  to  be  constructed.  Of  all  the  parts  of  the 
southwestern  route,  the  road  from  Maysville  to  Lexington  is  most 
needed,  whether  we  regard  the  amount  of  trai.sportation  and  trav- 
elling upon  it,  or  the  impediments  which  it  presents  in  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  It  took  my  family  four  days  to  reach  Lexing- 
ton from  Maysville,  in  April,  1829. 

The  same  scheme  which  has  been  devised  and  practiced  to  de- 
feat the  tariff,  has  been  adopted  to  undermine  internal  improve- 
ments. They  are  to  be  attacked  in  detail.  Hence  the  rejection  of 
the  Maysville  road,  the  Frederiektown  road,  and  the  Louisville 
canal.  But  is  this  fair  ?  Ought  each  proposed  road  to  be  viewed 
separately  and  detached?  Ought  it  not  to  be  considered  in  con- 
nection with  other  great  works  which  are  in  progress  of  ex(^cution, 
84 
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or  art  projected?  The  policy  of  the  foes  indicates  what  ought  tc 
be  the  policy  of  the  friends  of  the  power. 

The  blow  aimed  at  internal  improvements  has  fallen  with  un- 
merited severity  upon  the  state  of  Kentucky.  No  state  in  the 
union  has  ever  shown  more  generous  devotion  to  its  preservation 
and  to  the  support  of  its  honor  and  its  interest,  than  she  has.  Dur- 
ing the  late  war,  her  sons  fought  gallantly  by  the  side  of  the  presi- 
dent, on  the  glorious  eighth  of  January,  when  he  covered  himself 
with  unfading  laurels.  Wherever  the  war  raged,  they  were  to  be 
found  among  the  foremost  in  battle,  freely  bleeding  in  the  service 
of  their  country.  They  have  never  threatened  nor  calculated  the 
value  of  this  happy  union.  Their  representatives  in  congress  have 
constantly  and  almost  unanimously  supported  the  power,  cheerful- 
ly voting  for  large  appropriations  to  works  of  internal  improve- 
ments in  other  states.  Not  one  cent  of  the  common  treasure  has 
been  expended  on  any  public  road  in  that  slate.  They  contributed 
to  the  elevation  of  the  president,  under  a  firm  conviction,  produced 
by  his  deliberate  acts,  and  his  solemn  assertions,  that  he  was 
friendly  to  the  power.  Under  such  circumstances,  have  they  not 
just  and  abundant  cause  of  surprise,  regret,  and  mortification,  at 
the  late  unexpected  decision  ? 

Another  mode  of  destroying  the  system,  about  which  I  fear  I 
have  detained  you  too  long,  which  it^  foes  have  adopted,  is  to  as- 
sail the  character  of  its  friends.  Can  you  otherwise  account  for 
the  spirit  of  animosity  with  which  I  am  pursued?  A  sentiment 
this  morning  caught  my  eye,  in  the  shape  of  a  fourth  of  .July  toast, 
proposed  at  the  celebration  of  that  anniversary  in  South  Carolina, 
by  a  gentleman  whom  I  never  saw,  and  to  whom  I  am  a  total 
stranger.  With  humanity,  charity,  and  christian  benevolence,  un- 
exampled, he  wished  that  I  might  be  driven  so  far  beyond  the 
frigid  regions  of  the  northern  zone,  that  all  hell  could  not  thaw 
me!  Do  you  believe  it  was  against  me,  this  feeble  and  frail  form, 
tottering  with  age,  this  lump  of  perishing  clay,  that  all  this  kind- 
ness was  directed  ?  No,  no,  no.  It  was  against  the  measures  of 
policy  which  I  have  espoused,  against  the  system  which  I  have 
labored  to  uphold,  that  it  was  aimed.  If  I  had  been  opposed  to 
the  tariff,  and  internal  improvements,  and  in  favor  of  the  South 
Carolina  doctrine  of  nullification,  the  same  worthy  gentleman 
would  have  wished  that  I  might  be  ever  fanned  by  soft  breezes, 
charged  with  aromatic  odors  — that  my  path  might  be  strewed  with 
roses,  and  my  abode  be  ait  earthly  paradise.  I  am  now  a  private  man, 
the  humblest  of  the  humble,  possessed  'of  n6  office,  no  power,  no 
patronage,  no  subsidized  press,  no  postoffice  department  to  dis- 
tjibute  its  effusions,  no  army,  no  navy,  no  official  corps  to  chant 
my  praises,  and  to  drink,  in  flowing  bowls,  my  health  and  prosper- 
ity. I  have  nothing  but  the  warm  affections  of  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  a  fair  reputation,  the  only  inheritance  derived  from  my 
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father,  and  almost  the  only  inheritance  which  I  am  desirous  of 
transmitting  to  my  children. 

The  present  chief  magistrate  has  done  mc  much  wrong,  but  ] 
have  freely  forgiven  him.  He  believed,  no  doubt,  that  I  had  done 
him  previous  wrong.  Although  I  am  unconscious  of  it,  he  had 
that  motive  for  his  conduct  towards  me.  But  others,  who  had 
joined  in  the  hue  and  cry  against  me,  had  no  such  pretext.  Why 
then  am  I  thus  pursued,  my  words  perverted  and  distorted,  my  acts 
misrepresented?  Why  do  more  than  a  hundred  presses  daily  point 
their  cannon  at  me,  and  thunder  forth  their  peals  of  abuse  and  de- 
traction ?  It  is  not  aga-inst  me.  That  is  impossible.  A  few  years 
more,  and  this  body  will  be  where  all  is  still  and  silent.  It  is 
against  the  principles  of  civil  liberty,  against  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  to  which  the  better  part  of  my  life  has  been  devot- 
ed, that  this  implacable  war  is  waged.  My  enemies  (latter  them- 
selves, that  those  systems  may  be  overthrown  by  my  destruction. 
Vain  and  impotent  hope!  My  existence  is  not  of  the  smallest 
consequence  to  their  preservation.  They  will  survive  me.  Long, 
long  after  I  am  gone,  whilst  the  lofty  hills  encompass  this  fair  city, 
the  offspring  of  those  measures  shall  remain;  whilst  the  beautiful 
river  that  sweeps  by  its  walls,  shall  continue  to  bear  upon  its 
proud  bosom  the  wonders  which  the  immortal  genius  of  Ful- 
ton, with  the  blessings  of  Providence,  has  given  ;  whilst  truth  shall 
hold  its  sway  among  men,  those  systems  will  invigorate  the  indus- 
try, and  animate  the  hopes,  of  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  all  other  classes  of  our  countrymen. 

People  of  Ohio  here  assembled  —  mothers  —  daughters — sons, 
and  sires,  when  reclining  on  the  peaceful  pillow  of  repose,  and  com- 
muning with  your  own  hearts,  ask  yourselves,  if  I  ought  to  be  the 
unremitting  object  of  perpetual  calumny?  If,  when  the  0})ponents 
of  the  late  president  gained  the  victory  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829, 
the  war  ought  not  to  have  ceased,  quarters  been  granted,  and  pris- 
oners released  ?  Did  not  those  opponents  obtain  all  the  honors, 
offices,  and  emoluments  of  government ;  the  power,  which  they 
have  frequently  exercised,  of  rewarding  whom  they  pleased,  and 
punishing  whom  they  could  ?  Was  not  all  this  sufficient  ?  Does 
it  all  avail  not,  while  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  stands  at  the  king's  gate  ? 

I  thank  you,  fellow-citizens,  again  and  again,  for  the  numerous 
proofs  you  have  given  me  of  your  attachment  and  confidence. 
And  may  your  fine  city  continue  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the 
enterprise,  industry,  and  public  spirit  of  its  mechanics  and  other 
inhabitants,  until  it  rises  in  wealth,  extent,  and  prosperity,  with  the 
largest  of  our  Atlantic  capitals. 


ON  THE  REDUCTION  OF  DUTIES  ON  IMPOUTS. 

IN  THE  SENATE   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  11,  1832. 


[The  Jbllowing  resolution,  previously  offered  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  taken  up  foi 
consideration  : 

'Resolved,  that  the  existing  duties  upon  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries, 
and  not  coming  into  competition  with  similar  articles  made  or  produced  within  the 
United  States,  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  exce])t  the  duties  upon  wines  and  silks, 
and  that  those  ought  to  be  reduced.  And  tliat  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed 
to  report  a  l)ill  accordingly.' 

To  meet  the  aj)proaching  crisis  of  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  and  to 
endeavor  to  allay  the  hostility  to  a  protective  tariff,  then  existing  in  the  southern 
states,  Mr.  Clay  offered  the  above  proposition,  which  he  sujjported  in  the  following 
speech.  The  discussion  of  the  subject,  in  the  senate,  led  to  a  debate  which  was  not 
terminated  until  late  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
committee  on  manufactures.  Pvlr.  Clay  having  given  his  views  in  part  in  tliis  opening 
of  the  debate,  followed  it  up  in  February  by  a  more  elaborate  speech  in  defence  of 
the  American  system  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  one  which  we  have  gi\'en  under  that 
head)-.  The  resolution  having  been  read,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  addressed  the  senate  as 
follows.] 


I  HAVE  a  few  observations,  Mr.  President,  and  only  a  few,  to 
submit  to  the  senate,  on  the  measure  now  before  you,  in  doing 
which  I  have  to  ask  all  your  indulgence.  1  am  getting  old;  I  feel 
but  too  sensibly  and  unaffectedly  the  clfecis  of  approaching  age. 
and  I  have  been  for  some  years  very  little  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
deliberative  assemblies.  I  am  told  that  I  have  been  the  cause  — 
the  most  unwilling  cause,  if  I  have  been  —  of  exciting  e.xpectations, 
the  evidence  of  which  is  around  us.  I  regret  it;  for,  however  the 
subject  on  which  T  am  to  speak,  in  olher  hands,  might  be  treated,  to 
gratify  or  to  reward  the  presence  and  attention  now  given  in  mine. 
I  have  nothing  but  a  plain,  unvarnished,  and  unambitious  exposi- 
tion to  make. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  a  considera- 
tion of  the  established  policy  of  protection.  Strong  in  the  convic- 
tions and  deeply  seated  in  the  affections  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  it  stands  self-vindicated  in  the  general 
prosperity,  in  the  rich  fruits  which  it  has  scaltercxl  over  the  land,  in 
the  experience  of  all  prosperous  and  powerful  nations,  present  and 
f)asl,  and  now  in  that  of  our  own.  Nor  do  I  think  it  necessar.y  to 
discuss  that  policy  on  this  resolution.     Other  gentlemen  may  think 
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differently,  cUid  may  choose  to  argue  aiul  a?^sai]  it.  If  they  do,  . 
have  no  donbt  that  in  all  parts  of  llie  senate,  members  more 
com})etent  than  I  am,  will  be  ready  to  support  and  defend  it.  My 
object  now  is  to  limit  myself  to  a  presentation  of  certain  views  and 
principles  connected  with  the  present  financial  condition  of  the 
country. 

A  consideration  of  the  state  of  the  public  revenue  has  become 
necessary  in  consequence  of  the  near  aj)proach  of  the  entire; 
extinction  of  the  public  delit ;  and  1  concur  with  you,  sir,  in 
believing  that  no  season  could  be  more  appropriate  than  the  present 
session  of  congress,  to  endeavor  to  make  a  satisfactory  adjustment 
of  the  tariif.  The  public  debt  chiefly  arose  out  of  the  late  war, 
justly  denominated  the  second  contest  for  national  independence. 
An  act,  commonly  called  the  sinking  fund  act,  was  j^assed  by 
congress  nearly  fifteen  years  ago,  providing  for  its  reimbursement. 
That  act  was  prepared  by  a  friend  of  yours  and  mine,  and  proposed 
by  him,  whose  premature  death  was  not  a  loss  merely  to  his  native 
state,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  brightest  ornaments,  but  to  the 
whole  nation.  No  man  with  whom  I  ever  had  the  honor  to  be 
associated  in  the  legislative  councils,  combined  more  extensive  and 
useful  information,  with  more  firmness  of  judgment,  and  blandness 
of  manner,  than  did  the  lamented  Mr.  Lowndes.  And  when  in 
the  prime  of  life,  by  the  dispensation  of  an  all-wise  Providence,  he 
was  taken  from  us,  his  country  had  reason  to  anticipate  the  greatest 
benefits  from  his  wisdom  and  discretion.  By  that  act  an  annual 
appropriation  was  made,  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  towards  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  public  debt,  and  also 
any  excess  which  might  yearly  be  in  the  treasury,  beyond  two 
millions  of  dollars,  which  it  was  thought  prudent  to  reserve  for 
unforeseen  exigences. 

But  this  system  of  regular  and  periodical  application  of  public 
revenue  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  would  have  been 
unavailing  if  congress  had  neglected  to  provide  the  necessary  ways 
and  means.  Congress  did  not,  however,  neglect  the  performance 
of  that  duty.  By  various  acts,  and  more  especially  by  the  tariff 
of  1824  —  the  abused  tariff  of  1824  —  the  public  coffers  were 
amply  replenished,  and  we  have  been  enabled  to  reach  our  present 
proud  eminence  of  financial  prosperity.  After  congress  had  thus 
abundantly  provided  funds,  and  directed  their  systematical  applica- 
tion, the  duly  remaining  to  be  performed  by  the  executive  was  one 
simply  ministerial.  And  no  executive,  and  no  administration,  can 
justly  claim  for  itself  any  other  merit  in  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debt,  than  that  of  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws;  no  other  merit 
than  that  similar  one  to  which  it  is  entitled,  for  directing  a  regular 
payment  of  what  is  due  from  time  to  time  to  the  army  and  navy, 
or  to  the  officers  of  the  civil  government,  for  their  salaries. 

The  operation   of   the  sinking    fund  act  commenced  with    the 
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commencement  of  Mr.  Monroe's  administration  Daring  its 
continuance,  of  eiglit  years,  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  treasury,  the  ten  millions  were  not  regularly  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  and  upon  the  termination  of  that  adminis- 
tration the  treasury  stood  largely  in  arrear  to  the  sinking  fund. 
During  the  subsequent  administration  of  four  years,  not  only  \vere 
the  ten  millions  faithfully  applied  during  each  year,  but  those 
arrears  were  brought  up,  and  all  previous  deficiencies  made  good. 
So  that,  when  the  present  administration  began,  a  plain,  unincum- 
bered, and  well-defined  path  lay  directly  before  it.  Under  the 
measures  which  have  been  devised  in  the  short  term  of  fifteen 
years,  the  government  has  paid  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of 
principal,  and  about  an  equal  sum  of  interest,  leaving  the  small 
remnant  behind,  of  twenty-four  millions.  Of  that  amount,  thirteen 
millions  consist  of  three  per  cent,  stock,  created  by  the  act  of 
1790,  which  the  government  does  not  stand  bound  to  redeem  at 
any  prescribed  time,  but  which  it  may  discharge  whenever  it  may 
suit  its  own  convenience,  and  when  it  is  discharged  it  must  be 
done  by  the  payment  of  dollar  for  dollar.  I  cannot  think,  and  1 
should  suppose  congress  can  hardly  believe  with  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  that  it  W'ould  be  wise  to  pay  off  a  stock  of  thirteen 
millions,  entitling  its  holders  to  but  three  per  cent.,  with  a  capital 
(;f  thirteen  millions,  worth  an  interest  of  six  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  to  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  people  two  dollars,  to  pay 
one  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholder. 

The  moral  value  of  die  payment  of  a  national  debt  consists  in 
the  demonstration  which  it  afibrds  of  the  ability  of  a  country  to 
lueet,  and  its  integrity  in  fulfilling,  all  its  engagements.  That  the 
resources  of  this  country,  increasing,  as  it  constantly  is,  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  meet  any  debt,  which 
it  may  ever  prudently  contract,  cannot  be  doubted.  And  its 
punctuality  and  probity,  from  the  period  of  the  assumption,  in  1790, 
of  the  debt  of  the  revolution,  down  to  the  present  time,  rest  upon  a 
solid  and  incontestable  foundation.  The  danger  is  not,  perhaps, 
ihat  it  will  not  fairly  m.eet  its  engagements,  but  that,  from  an  inordi- 
nate avidity,  arising  from  temporary  causes,  it  may  bring  discredit 
upon  itself  by  improvident  arrangement,  which  no  prudent  man,  in 
the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  would  ever  think  of  adopting. 

Of  the  residue  of  that  twenty-four  millions  of  debt,  after 
deducting  the  thirteen  millions  of  three  per  cent.,  less  than  two 
millions  are  (hie,  and  of  right  payable  within  the  present  year.  If 
to  that  sum  be  added  the  moiety  wliich  becomes  due  on  the  thirty- 
first  of  December  next,  of  the  four  million  four  hundred  and  iifty- 
four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven  dollars,  created  by 
the  act  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  May,  1824,  we  have  but  a  sum  of 
about  four  millions,  which  the  public  creditor  can  lawfully 
demand,    or     which     the    government    is    bound    to    pay    in    the 
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course  of  this  year.  If  more  is  paid,  it  can  only  be  done  by 
anlicipating  the  period  of  its  payme^it,  and  going  into  the  pubhc 
market  to  purchase- the  stock.  Can  it  be  doubted  lliat,  if  you  do 
so,  the  vigilant  holder  of  the  stock,  taking  advantage  of  youi 
anxiety,  will  demand  a  greater  price  tlian  its  value?  Already  we 
perceive,  that  ihe  three  per  cent,  have  risen  to  the  extraordinary 
height  of  ninety-six  per  cen!.  'i'he  diH'ercaice  belvv'cen  a  pay- 
ment of  the  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  of  the  public  debt 
in  one,  two,  or  three  years,  is  certainly  not  so  important  as  to  justify 
a  resort  to  highly  disadvantageous  terms. 

Whoever  may  be  entitled  to  tiie  credit  of  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  1  congratulate  you,  sir,  and  the  country,  most  cordially, 
that  it  is  so  near  at  hand.  It  is  so  nearly  being  totally  extinguished, 
that  we  may  now  safely  inquire  whether,  without  prejudice  to  any 
established  policy,  we  may  not  relieve  the  consumption  of  the 
country,  by  the  repeal  or  reductitni  of  duties,  and  curtail  consid- 
erably the  public  revenue.  In  making  this  incjuivy,  the  first  f(uestion 
that  presents  itself  is,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  preserve  the 
existing  duties  in  order  to  accumulate  a  s/irpfi(s  in  the  treasury,  for 
the  purj)ose  of  subsecpient  distribution  among  the  several  states.  I 
think  not.  If  the  collection  for  the  purpose  of  such  a  surplus  is  to 
be  made  from  the  pockets  of  one  portion  of  the  people,  1o  be 
ultimately  returned  lo  the  saiue  pockels,  ilie  process  would  be 
attended  with  the  ceilain  loss  arising  from  llie  charges  of  collection, 
and  with  the  loss  also  of  interest  \\'hil(>  \hv  nsoney  is  jxTforming 
the  unnecessary  circuit,  and  it  would  therefore  be  unwise.  If  it  is 
to  be  collected  from  one  ])ortion  of  the  people  and  given  to  another, 
it  V\xiuld  be  unjust.  If  it  is  to  be  given  lo  the  stales  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  to  be  used  by  them  in  llicir  public  expenditure,  I  know 
of  no  principle  in  the  constitution  that  authorizes  the  federal 
government  -to  become  such  a  collector  for  the  states,  nor  of  any 
principle  of  safety  or  propriety  which  admits  of  the  stales  becoming 
such  recipients  of  gratuity  from  the  gciKn^al  go\'ernment. 

The  public  revenue,  then,  should  be  regulated  and  adapted  to 
the  proper  service  of  the  general  government.  It  should  be  ample; 
for  a  (lefi(;it  in  the  jniblic  income,  always  to  be  deprecated,  is 
sometimes  attended,  as  we  know  well  from  history  and  from  what 
lias  happened  in  om-  own  time,  with  fntal  consef(uences.  In  a 
country  so  rapidly  growing  as  this  is,  with  such  diversified  interests, 
new  wants  and  unexpecied  calls  u|)on  the  public  treasury  must 
frequently  occur.  Take  some  examp'es  from  this  session.  The 
state  of  Virginia  has  presented  a  claim  for  an  amount  but  little 
short  oi^  a  million,  which  she  jiresses  with  an  earnestness  demon- 
strailng  her  conviction  of  its  justice.  The  state  of  South  Carolina  has 
also  a  claim  for  no  inconsiderable  sum,  being  upwards  of  one  hundred 
tliousand  dollars,  whii'h  she  urges  with  ecpial  erirncsiness.  The 
gentleman  from   Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wilkins)  has  brought  forward  a 
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claim  arising  oul  of  French  spoliations  previous  to  the  convention  of 
1800.  which  is  perhaps  not  short  of  five  millions,  and  to  some 
extent  1  have  no  donbt  it  has  a  just  foundation.  In  any  provision 
of  public  revenue,  congress  ought  so  to  fix  it  as  to  admit  of  the 
payqient  of  honest  and  proj:>er  demands,  which  its  justice  cannot 
reject  or  evade. 

I  hope,  too,  that  either  in  the  adjustment  of  the  public  revenue;, 
or  what  would  be  ]3referable,  in  the  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  public  lands,  effectual  and  permanent  provision  will  be  made 
for  such  internal  improrements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  congress. 
This  is  due  to  the  American  people,  and  emphatically  di:ie  1o  the 
western  people.  8ir,  temporary  causes  may  exact  a  reluctant 
acciuiescence  from  ihe  people  of  the  west  in  the  suspension  of  appro- 
priations to  objects  of  internal  improvement,  but  as  certain  as  you 
preside  in  that  chair,  or  as  the  sun  performs  its  diurnal  revolution, 
they  will  not  be  satisfied  with  an  abandonment  of  the  policy.  They 
will  come  here  and  tell  you,  not  in  a  lone  of  menace  or  suj)pli- 
cation,  but  in  the  language  of  conscious  right,  that  they  must  share 
with  you  in  the  benefits,  as  they  divide  with  you  the  burdens  and  the 
perils,  of  a  common  government.  They  will  say  that  they  have  no 
direct  interest  in  the  expenditures  for  the  navy,  the  fortifications,  nor 
even  the  army,  those  greatest  absorbents  of  the  public  treasure.  That 
they  are  not  indifierent,  indeed,  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  any 
part  of  our  common  country.  On  the  contrary,  that  every  portion  of  the 
republic  is  indirectly,  at  least,  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  whole, 
and  that  they  ever  sympathize  in  the  distresses  and  rejoice  in  the  hap- 
piness of  the  most  distant  quarter  of  the  union.  And  to  demonstrate 
that  th.ey  are  not  careless  or  indifi'erent  to  interests  not  directly  their 
own,  they  may  proudly  and  triumphantly  app(>nl  to  the  gallar.t  part 
which  they  bore  in  the  late  war,  and  point  to  tiie  bloody  fields  on 
which  some  of  their  most  patriotic  sons  nobly  fell  figkting  in  the 
common  cause.  But  they  \v\\\  also  say,  that  these  paternal  and  just 
sentiments  ought  to  be  reciprocated  by  their  Atlantic  brethren. 
That  these  ought  not  to  be  indiftei-ent  to  the  welfare  of  the  west, 
and  that  they  have  the  same  collateral  or  indirect  in1er(\'^t  in  its 
success  and  advancement  that  the  west  has  in  theirs.  That  it  does 
not  ask  internal  improvements  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  itself, 
but  that  it  may  receive,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  union,  a 
practical  benefit  in  the  only  form  comj)atible  with  its  interior 
condition. 

The  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  I  he  public  lands,  or  a 
considerable  portion  of  them,  to  that  object,  would  be  a  most 
natural  and  suitable  disposition.  And  I  do  hope,  sir,  that  that 
great  resource  will  be  cherished  and  dedicated  to  some  national 
purpose,  worthy  of  the  republic.  Utterly  opposed  as  I  trust  (con- 
gress will  show  itself  to  be,  to  all  the  mad  and  wild  schemes  —  and 
lo  that  latest,  but  maddest  and  wildest  of  all,  recommended  by  the 
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secretary  of  the  treasury  —  for  squandering  the  public  domain,  1 
hope  it  will  be  preserved  for  the  present  generation  and  for  posterity, 
as  it  has  been  received  from  our  ancestors,  a  rich  and  bountiful 
inheritance.  In  these  halcyon  days  of  peace  and  plenty  and  an 
overflowing  treasury,  we  appear  to  embarrass  ourselves  in  devisirg 
visionary  schemes  for  casting  away  the  bounties  with  which  the 
goodness  of  Providence  has  blessed  us.  But,  sir,  the  storm  of  war 
will  come  when  we  know  not,  the  day  of  trial  and  difficulty  will 
assuredly  come,  and  now  is  the  time,  by  a  prudent  forecast,  to 
hnsband  our  resources,  and  this,  the  greatest  of  them  all.  .  Let  them 
not  be  hoarded  and  hugged  with  a  miser's  embrace,  ^ut  liberally 
used.  Let  the  public  lands  be  administered  in  a  generous  spirit ; 
and  especially  towards  the  states  within  which  they  are  situated. 
Let  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  be  applied  in  a 
season  of  peace  to  some  great  object  and  when  war  does  come, 
by  suspending  that  application  of  them  during  its  continuance,  you 
will  be  at  once  put  in  possession  of  means  for  its  vigorous  prose- 
cution. More  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  first  1  took  a  seat 
in  this  body,  I  was  told  by  the  fathers  of  the  government,  that  if  we 
had  any  thing  perfect  in  our  institutions,  it  was  the  system  for 
disposing  of  the  public  lands,  and  I  was  cautioned  against  rash 
innovations  in  it.  Subsequent  experience  fullj^  satisfied  me  of  the 
wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  that  all  vital  changes  in  it  ought  to 
be  resisted. 

Although  it  may  be  impracticable  to  say  what  the  exact  amount 
of  the  public  revenue  should  be  for  the  future,  and  what  would  be 
the  precise  produce  of  any  given  system  of  imports,  we  may  safely 
assume  that  the  revenue  may  now  be  reduced,  and  considerably 
reduced.  This  reduction  may  be  effected  in  various  ways  and  on 
different  principles.     Only  three  modes  shall  now  be  noticed. 

First,  to  reduce  duties  on  all  articles  in  the  same  ratio,  without 
regard  to  the  principle  of  protection. 

Second,  to  retain  them  on  the  unprotected  articles,  and  augment 
them  on  the  protected  articles.     And, 

Third,  to  abolish  and  reduce  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles, 
retaining  and  enforcing  the  faithful  collection  of  those  on  the 
protected  articles. 

To  the  first  mode  there  are  insuperable  objections.  It  would 
lead  inevitably  to  the  destruction  of  our  home  manufactures.  It 
would  establish  a  sort  of  bed  of  Procrustes,  by  which  the  duties  on 
all  articles  should  be  blindly  measured,  without  respect  to  their 
nature  or  the  extent  of  their  consumption.  And  it  would  be 
derogatory  to  every  principle  of  theory  or  practice  on  which  the 
government  has  hitherto  proceeded. 

The  second  would  be  still  more  objectionable  to  the  foes  of  the 
tariff"  than  either  of  the  others.  But  it  cannot  be  controverted,  that, 
by  augmenting  considerably  the  duties  on  the  protected  class,  ?o  as 
85 
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to  carry  them  to  the  point,  or  near  to  the  confines,  of  absolute 
prohibition,  the  object  in  view,  of  effecting  the  necessary  reduction 
wf  the  public  revenue,  may  be  accomplished  without  touching  the 
duties  on  the  unprotected  class.  The  consequence  of  such  an 
augmentation  would  be,  a  great  diminution  in  the  importation  of 
the  foregoing  article,  and  of  course  in  the  duties  upon  it.  Bui 
against  entire  prohibition,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  instances,  I  have 
been  always  and  still  am  opposed.  By  leaving  the  door  open  to 
the  foreign  rival  article,  the  benefit  is  secured  of  a  salutary  compe- 
tition. If  it  be  hermetically  closed,  the  danger  is  incurred  of 
monopoly. 

The  third  mode  is  the  most  equitable  and  reasonable,  and  it 
presents  an  undebatable  ground,  on  which  I  had  hoped  we  all  could 
safely  tread  without  difficulty.  It  exacts  no  sacrifice  of  principle 
from  the  opponent  of  the  American  s/jstem,  it  comprehends  none 
on  the  part  of  its  friends.  The  measure  before  you  embraces  this 
mod?.  It  is  simple,  and  free  from  all  complexity.  It  divides  the 
whole  subject  of  imports  according  to  its  nature.  It  settles  at  once 
what  ought  not  to  be  disputed,  and  leaves  to  be  settled  hereafter,  if 
necessary,  what  may  be  controverted. 

A  certain  part  of  the  south  has  hitherto  complained,  that  it  pays 
a  disproportionate  amount  of  the  imports.  If  the  complaint  be 
well  founded,  by  the  adoption  of  this  measure  it  will  be  relieved  at 
once,  as  will  be  hereafter  shown,  from  at  least  a  fourth  of  its 
burdens.  The  measure  is  in  conformity  with  the  uniform  practice 
of  the  government  from  its  commencement,  and  with  the  professions 
of  all  the  eminent  politicians  of  the  south  until  of  late.  It  assumes 
the  right  of  the  government,  in  the  assessment  of  duties,  to  discrim- 
inate between  those  articles  which  sound  policy  requires  it  to  foster 
and  those  which  it  need  not  encourage.  This  has  been  the 
invariable  principle  on  which  the  government  has  proceeded,  from 
the  act  of  congress  of  the  fourth  of  July,  1789,  down  to  the  present 
time.  And  has  it  not  been  admitted  by  almost  every  prominent 
southern  politician  ?  Has  it  not  even  been  acknowledged  by  the 
fathers  of  the  free-trade  church,  in  their  late  address  promulgated 
from  Philadelphia  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?  If  we 
never  had  a  system  of  foreign  imports,  and  were  now  called  upon 
for  the  first  time  to  originate  one,  should  we  not  discriminate 
between  the  objects  of  our  own  industry  and  those  produced  by 
foreigners?  And  is  there  any  difference  in  its  application  between 
the  modification  of  an  existing  system  and  the  origination  of  a  new 
one  ?  If  the  gentlemen  of  the  south,  opposed  to  the  tariff,  were  to 
obtain  complete  possession  of  the  powers  of  government,  would 
they  hazard  their  exercise  on  any  other  principle  ?  If  it  be  said 
that  so7np.  of  the  articles  that  would  by  this  measure  Be  liberated 
from  duties,  are  luxuries,  the  remark  is  equally  true  of  some  of  the 
articles  remaining  subject  to  duties.     In  the  present  advanced  stage 
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of  civilizalion  and  comfort,  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
luxuries  and  necessaiies.  It  will  be  difficult  to  make  the  people 
believe  that  bohea  lea  is  a  luxury,  and  the  article  of  fine  broadcloth 
is  a  necessary,  of  life. 

In  slating  that  the  duties  on  the  protected  class  ought  to  be 
retained,  it  has  been  far  from  my  wish  to  preclude  inquiry  into 
their  adequacy  or  propriety.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  in  any  instance 
they  are  excessive  or  disproportionately  burdensome  on  any  section 
of  the  union,  for  one  I  am  ready  to  vote  for  their  reduction,  or 
modification.  The  system  contemplates  an  adequate  protection  ; 
beyond  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  go.  Short  ol'  that  its  operation 
will  be  injurious  to  all  parties. 

The  people  of  this  country,  or  a  large  majority  of  them,  expect 
thai  the  system  will  be  preserved.  And  its  abandonment  would 
produce  general  surprise,  spread  desolation  over  the  land,  and 
occasion  as  great  a  shock  as  a  declaration  of  war  forthwith  against 
the  most  powerful  nation  of  Europe. 

But  if  the  system  be  preserved,  it  ought  to  be  honestly,  fairly, 
and  faithfully  enforced.  That  there  do  exist  the  most  scandalous 
violations  of  it,  and  the  grossest  frauds  upon  the  public  revenue  in 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  important  articles,  cannot  be  doubted. 
As  to  iron,  objects  really  belonging  to  one  denomination  to  which 
a  higher  duty  is  attached,  are  imjiorted  under  another  name,  to 
which  a  lower  duty  is  assigned,  and  thus  the  law  is  evaded.  False 
invoices  are  made  as  to  woollens,  and  the  classifications  into 
minimums  is  constantly  eluded.  The  success  of  the  American 
manufacture  of  cotton  bagging  has  been  such  that,  by  furnishing 
a  better  and  cheaper  article,  the  bagging  of  Inverness  and  Dundee 
has  been  almost  excluded  from  the  consumption  of  the  states 
bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries.  There  has  not  yet 
been  sufficient  time  to  fabricate  and  transport  the  article  in  neces- 
sary quantities  from  the  western  states  to  the  southern  Atlantic 
states,  which  have  therefore  been  almost  exclusively  supplied  from 
the  Scottish  manufactories.  The  payment  of  the  duty  is  evaded  by 
the  introduction  of  the  foreign  fabric,  under  the  name  of  burlops, 
or  some  other  mercantile  phrase,  and  instead  of  paying  five  cents 
the  square  yard,  it  is  entered  with  a  duty  of  only  fifteen  per  centum 
ad  valore^n.  That  this,  practice  prevails  is  demonstrated  by  the 
treasury  report  of  the  duties  accruing  on  cotton  bagging  for  tlie 
years  1828,  1829-30.  During  the  first  year  the  amount  was  osie 
hundred  thirty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  six  dollars,  liic 
second,  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  and  sixty-eight  dollars, 
and  the  third  it  sank  down  to  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  dollars. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  seriousiy 
made,  whether  it  be  not  practicable  to  arrest  this  illegitimate  course 
of  trade,  and  secure  the  faithful   execution  of  the  laws.     No   time 
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(.ould  be  more  suitable  than  that  at  which  it  is  contemplated  to 
make  a  great  reduction  of  the  public  revenue.  Two  radical 
changes  have  presented  themselves  to  my  mind,  and  which  I  will 
now  suggest  for  consideration  and  investigation.  On  such  a  sub- 
ject, I  would,  however,  seek  from  the  mercantile  community  and 
practical  men,  all  the  light  which  they  are  so  capable  of  affording, 
and  should  be  reluctant  to  act  on  my  own  convictions,  however 
sU'ong. 

The  first  is,  to  make  a  total  change  in  the  place  of  valuation. 
Now  the  valuation  is  made  in  foreign  countries.  We  fix  the 
duties,  and  we  leave  to  foreigners  to  assess  the  value  on  articles 
paying  ad  valorem  duties.  That  is,  we  prescribe  the  rule  and  leave 
iif^  execution  to  the  foreigner.  This  is  an  anomaly,  1  believe, 
]«i:culiar  to  this  country.  It  is  evident  that  the  amount  of  duty 
payable  on  a  given  article,  subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty,  may  be 
cll'ected  as  much  by  the  fixation  of  the  value,  as  by  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  duty.  And,  for  all  practical  purposes,  it  would  be  just 
us  safe  to  retain  to  ourselves  the  ascertainment  of  the  value,  and 
leave  to  the  foreigner  to  prescribe  the  duty,  as  it  is  to  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  right  to  declare  the  duty  and  allow  to  him  the  privilege 
to  assess  the  value. 

The  effect  of  this  vicious  condition  of  the  law  has  been,  to  throw 
almost  the  whole  import  trade  of  the  country,  as  to  some  important 
articles,  into  the  hands  of  the  foreigner.  I  have  been  informed 
that  seven  eighths  of  the  importation  of  woollens  into  the  port  of 
New  York,  where  more  is  received  than  in  all  the  other  ports  of 
the  United  States  together,  are  in  his  hands.  This  has  not  pro- 
ceeded from  any  want  of  enterprise,  intelligence,  or  capital,  on  the 
part  of  the  American  merchant;  for  in  these  particulars  he  is 
surpassed  by  the  merchant  of  no  country.  It  has  resulted  from 
his  probity,  his  character,  and  his  respect  to  the  laws  and  institu- 
tions of  his  country  —  a  respect  which  does  not  influence  the 
foreigner.  I  am  aware  that  it  is  made,  by  law,  the  duty  of  the 
appraiser  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods  in  certain  cases.  But 
what  is  his  chief  guide.  It  is  the  foreign  invoice,  made  by  whom 
he  knows  not;  certainly  by  no  person  responsible  to  our  laws. 
And  if  its  fairness  be  contested,  they  will  bring  you  cart-loads  of 
certificates  and  affidavits,  from  unknown  persons,  to  verify  its 
exactness  and  the  first  cost  of  the  article. 

Now,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  state  of  things  to  which 
we  should  promptly  apply  an  eflicient  remedy ;  and  no  other 
appears  to  me  but  that  of  taking  into  our  own  hands  both  parts  of 
the  operation  —  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  as  well  as  the  duty 
to  be  paid  on  the  goods.  If  it  be  said  that  we  might  have  in 
different  ports  different  rules,  the  answer  is,  that  there  could  be  no 
diversity  greater  than  that  to  which  we  are  liable,  from  the  fact  of 
the  valuation  being  now  made  in  all  the  ports  of  foreign  countries. 
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from  which  we  make  our  importations.  And  that  it  is  better  to 
have  the  valuations  made  by  persons  responsible  to  our  own 
government,  and  regulated  by  one  head,  than  by  unknown  foreign- 
ers, standing  under  no  responsibility  whatever  to  us.  The  other 
change  to  which  I  allude,  is,  to  reduce  the  credits  allowed  for  the 
payment  of  duties,  and  to  render  them  uniform.  It  would  be 
better,  if  not  injurious  to  commerce,  to  abolish  them  altogether. 
Now  we  have  various  periods  of  credit,  graduated  according  to 
the  distance  of  the  foreign  port,  and  the  nature  of  the  trade.  These 
credits  operate  as  so  much  capital,  on  which  the  foreign  merchant 
can  sometimes  make  several  adventures,  before  the  day  of  payment 
arrives.  There  is  no  reciprocal  advantage  afforded  to  the  Ameri- 
can merchant,  I  believe,  in  any  foreign  port.  As  we  shall  probably 
abolish,  or  greatly  reduce  the  duties  on  all  articles  imported  beyond 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  which  the  longest  credits  are  allowed, 
the  moment  would  seem  to  be  propitious  for  restricting  the  other 
credits  in  such  manner,  that  while  they  afforded  a  reasonable 
facility  to  the  merchant,  they  should  not  sup]3ly  the  foreigner,  at 
the  instance  of  the  public,  with  capital  for  his  mercantile  operations. 
If  the  laws  can  be  strictly  enforced,  and  some  such  alterations  as 
have  been  suggested  can  be  carried  into  efiect,  it  is  quite  probable 
that  a  satisfactory  reduction  may  be  made,  or\  some  of  the  articles 
falling  within  the  system  of  protection.  And  without  impairing 
its  principle,  other  modes  of  relief  may  probably  be  devised  to 
some  of  those  interests  upon  which  it  is  suffered  to  press  most 
heavily. 

There  remains  one  view  to  present  to  the  senate,  in  respect  to 
the  amount  of  reduction  of  the  revenue  which  will  be  produced  by 
the  proposed  measure,  if  adopted,  and  its  inff'uence  upon  tlie 
payment  of  the  public  debt  within  the  time  suggested  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury.  The  estimate  which  I  have  made  of 
that  amount,  is  founded  upon  treasury  returns  prior  to  the  late 
reduction  of  duties  on  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa.  Supposing  the  duties 
on  wines  and  silks  to  be  reduced  as  low  as  I  think  they  may  be, 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  with  which  the  proposed  measure  will 
dispense,  will  be  about  seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  secretary 
of  the  treasury  estimates  the  receipts  of  the  present  year,  from  all 
sources,  at  thirty  million  one  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  he 
supposes  those  of  the  next  year  will  be  of  an  equal  amount.  He 
acknowledges  that  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  extraordiiuiry 
commercial  activity,  but  on  what  principles  does  he  anticipate 
that  the  present  will  also  be  ?  The  history  of  our  commerce 
demonstrates  that  it  alternates,  and  that  a  year  of  intemperate 
speculation,  is  usually  followed  by  one  of  more  guarded  im]:)orta- 
tion.  That  the  importations  of  the  last  year  have  been  excessive, 
I  believe  is  generally  confessed,  and  is  demonstrated  by  two 
unerring  facts.     The  first  is,  that  the  imports  have  exceeded  the 
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exports,  by  about  seventeen  millions  of  dollars.  Whatever  may 
be  the  quaiilications  to  which  the  theory  of  the  balance  of  trade 
may  be  liable,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  when  the  aggregate 
of  the  importations  from  all  foreign  countries  exceeds  the  aggregate 
of  the  exportalions  to  all  foreign  countries,  considerably,  the 
unfavorable  balance  must  be  made  up  by  a  remittance  of  the 
precions  metals  to  some  extent.  Accordingly  we  find  the  existence 
of  the  other  facrt  to  which  I  allude,  the  high  price  of  bills  of  exchange 
on  England.  It  is,  therefore,  fairly  to  be  anticipated,  that  the 
duties  accruing  this  year  will  be  less  in  amount  than  those  of  the 
past  year.  And  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  to  rely  upon  our 
present  information,  as  to  the  income  of  either  of  these  two  years, 
as  furnishing  a  safe  guide  for  the  future.  The  years  1829-30 
will  supply  a  surer  criterion.  There  is  a  remarkable  coincidence 
in  the  amount  of  the  receipts  into  tlie  treasury  during  those  two 
years,  it  having  been  the  first,  from  all  sources,  twenty-four  million 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven  dollars  and  thirty-eight  cents,  and  the  second,  twenty-four 
mjUion  eight  hundred  and  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  dollars  and  fifty-one  cents,  differing  only  about  seventeen 
thousand  dollars. 

The  mode  recommended  by  the  secretary  for  the  modification 
of  the  tariff'  is,  to  reduce  no  part  of  the  duties  on  the  unprotected 
articles  prior  to  March,  1833,  and  then  to  retain  a  considerable 
portion  of  them.  And  as  to  the  protected  class,  he  would  make  a 
gradual  but  prospective  reduction  of  the  duties.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be,  to  destroy  the  protecting  system,  by  a  slow  but  certain 
poison.  The  object  being  to  reduce  the  revenue,  every  descending 
degree  in  the  scale  of  his  plan  of  gradual  reduction,  by  letting  in 
luore  of  the  foreign  article  to  displace  the  domestic  rival  fabric, 
would  increase  the  revenue,  and  create  the  necessity  for  further  and 
further  reduction  of  duties,  until  they  would  be  carried  so  low  as 
to  end  in  the  entire  subversion  of  the  system  of  protection. 

For  the  reasons  which  have  been  assigned,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
unwise  in  congress  at  this  time  to  assume  for  the  future,  that  there 
would  be  a  greater  amount  of  net  annual  revenue  from  all  sources, 
including  the  public  lands,  than  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars. 
Deducting  from  that  sum  the  amount  of  seven  millions  of  dollars, 
which  it  has  been  supposed  ought  to  be  subtracted,  if  the  resolution 
before  you  should  be  adopted,  there  would  remain  eighteen  millions 
of  dollars,  as  the  probable  revenue  for  future  years.  This  includes 
the  sum  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  estimated  as  the  future  annual 
receipt  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  —  an  estimate  which  I 
prc'sume  will  be  demonstrated  by  exi)erience  to  be  much  too  large 

If  a  reduction  so  large  as  seven  millions  be  made  at  this  session, 
and  if  the  necessary  measures  be  also  adopted  to  detect  and  punish 
frauds,  and  insure  a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws,  we  may  safely 
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make  a  lemporary  pause,  and  await  iIk^  development  of  the  effect 
of  tliese  arrangements  upon  the  revenue.  That  the  authority  of 
tlie  laws  should  be  vindicated,  all  ought  to  agree.  Now  the  fraud- 
ulent importer,  after  an  exposure  of  his  fraud,  by  a  most  strange 
treasury  construc-tion  of  the  law,  (made,  I  understand,  however, 
not  by  the  jjresent  secretary,)  eludes  all  punishment,  and  is  only 
required  to  pay  those  very  duties  which  l>.o  was  originally  bound 
for,  but  which  he  dishonestly  sought  to  evade.  Other  measures, 
with  a  view  to  a  further  reduction  of  the  revenue,  luay  be  ;idopted. 
In  some  instances  tliere  might  be  an  augmentation  of  duties  for 
that  purpose.  I  will  mention  the  article  of  I'oreign  distilled  spirits. 
In  no  other  country  upon  earth  is  there  so  much  of  the  foreign 
article  imported,  as  in  this.  The  duties  ought  to  be  doubled,  and 
the  revenue  thereby  further  reduced  from  six  hundred  thousand,  to 
a  million  of  dollars.  The  public  morals,  the  grain-growing  coimtry, 
the  fruit-raising  and  the  cane-planting  country,  would  be  all  ben- 
efited by  rendering  the  duty  prohibitory.  I  have  not  proposed  the 
measure,  because  it  ought  to  originate,  perhaps,  in  the  other  house. 

That  the  measure  which  I  have  proposed  may  be  adopted, 
without  interfering  with  the  plan  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
for  the  "j)ayment  of  the  public  debt  by  the  fourth  of  March  next,  I 
will  now  proceed  to  show.  The  secretary  estimates  that  the 
receipts  of  the  present  year,  after  meeting  all  other  just  engage- 
ments, will  leave  a  surplus  of  fourteen  millions  of  dollars,  applicable 
to  the  payment  of  the  principal  of  the  debt.  With  this  sum,  eight 
millions  of  dollars,  which  he  proposes  to  derive  from  the  sale  of 
the  banlc  stock,  and  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  he  would 
anticipate  from  the  revenue  of  the  next  year,  he  suggests  that  the 
whole  of  the  debt  remaining,  may  be  discharged  by  the  time 
indicated.  The  fourteen  millions,  I  understand,  (although  on  this 
sul))ect  the  report  is  not  perfectly  explicit,)  are  receipts  anticipated 
this  year,  from  duties  which  accrued  last  year.  If  this  be  the 
secretary's  meaning,  it  is  evident  that  he  wants  no  part  of  the  duties 
which  may  accrue  during  the  current  year,  to  execute  his  plan. 
But  if  his  meaning  be,  that  the  fourteen  millions  will  be  composed, 
in  part,  of  duties  accruing  and  payable  within  the  present  year, 
then  the  measure  proposed  might  prevent  the  payment  of  the  whole 
of  the  remnant  of  the  debt  by  the  exact  day  wdiich  has  been  stated. 
If,  however,  the  entire  seven  millions  embraced  by  the  resolution 
on  your  table  were  subtracted  from  the  fourteen,  it  would  still  leave 
him  seven  millions,  besides  the  bank  stock  to  be  applied  to  the 
debt,  and  that,  of  itseli",  would  be  three  millions  more  than  can  be 
properly  applied  to  the  object  in  the  course  of  this  year,  as  T  have 
already  endeavored  to  show. 

I  came  here,  sir,  most  anxiously  desiring  that  an  arrangement 
of  the  public  revenue  should  be  made,  which,  without  sacrificing 
any  of  the   great   interests    of  the    country,  would  reconcile  and 
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satisfy  all  its  parts.  I  thought  T  perceived,  in  the  class  of  objects 
not  produced  within  the  country,  a  field  on  which  we  could  all 
enter,  in  a  true  and  genuine  spirit  of  compromise  and  harmony, 
and  agree  upon  an  amicable  adjustment.  Why  should  it  not  be 
done  ?  Why  should  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  American 
system,  demand  of  its  friends  an  unconditional  surrender  ?  Our 
coimuon  object  should  be,  so  to  reduce  the  public  revenue  as  to 
relieve  the  burdens  of  the  people,  if  the  people  of  this  country  can 
be  truly  said  to  be  burdened.  The  government  must  have  a 
certain  amount  of  revenue,  and  that  amount  must  be  collected 
from  the  imports.  Is  it  material  to  the  consumer,  wherever  situated, 
whether  ihe  collection  be  made  upon  a  few,  or  many  objects, 
provided,  whatever  be  the  mode,  the  amount  of  his  contribution  to 
the  public  exchequer  remains  the  same  ?  If  the  assessment  can 
be  made  on  objects  which  will  greatly  benefit  large  portions  of  the 
union,  without  injury  to  him,  why  should  he  object  to  the  selection 
of  those  objects  ?  Yes,  sir,  I  came  here  in  a  spirit  of  warm  attach- 
ment to  all  parts  of  our  beloved  country,  with  a  lively  solicitude  to 
restore  and  preserve  its  harmony,  and  with  a  firm  determination 
to  pour  oil  and  balm  into  existing  wounds,  rather  than  further 
to  lacerate  them.  For  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  these  declarations, 
I  appeal  to  Him  whom  none  can  deceive.  I  expected,  to  be  met 
by  corresponding  dispositions,  and  hoped  that  our  deliberations, 
guided  by  fraternal  sentiments  and  feelings,  would  terminate  in 
diffusing  contentment  and  satisfaction  throughout  the  land.  And 
that  such  may  be  the  spirit  presiding  over  them,  and  such  their 
issue,  I  yet  most  fervently  hope. 


ON  THE  NOMINATION  OF  MR.  VAN  BUREN  AS  MINISTER 
TO  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

IN  SECRET  SESSION  IN  THE  U.  S.  SENATE,  JANUARY  24,  1S32. 


[In  April,  1831,  a  rupture  in  the  cabinet  of  president  Jackson  terminated  in  the 
resignation  of  the  four  secretaries,  and  the  attorney  general.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Martin  Van  Buren,  who  resigned  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  which  he  had  held  a 
little  over  two  years.  General  Jackson  soon  afterwards  appointed  Mr.  Van  Buren 
minister  to  Great  Britain,  and  he  took  his  departure  for  London  during  the  recess  of 
the  senate  ;  of  course,  before  the  nomination  could  be  submitted  to  that  body,  for  their 
action.  At  the  ensuing  session  of  congress,  the  president  sent  in  his  name  to  the 
senate,  and  the  subject  was  as  usual  acted  upon  m  secret  session,  but  the  injunction 
of  secrecy  was  afterwards  removed,  which  enables  us  to  give  Mr.  Clay's  brief  but 
pointed  remarks  on  the  occasion.  The  principal  ground  of  opposition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination,  was,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren,  while  secretary  of  state,  in 
July,  1829,  had  instructed  Mr.  McLane.  then  minister  to  Great  Britain,  to  represent 
to  the  British  government  that  a  change  of  administration  in  the  United  States  had 
produced  a  change  of  policy  ;  thus  bringing  our  parly  politics  into  our  negotiations 
with  a  tbreign  power.  The  senate,  therefore,  rebuked  Mr.  Van  Buren  and  the  presi- 
dent, by  rejecting  his  nomination  on  this  occasion,  by  an  equal  vote  of  the  senatori, 
and  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president  (Mr.  Calhoun). 


Mr.  President, 

I  regret  that  I  find  myself  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  with  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  country  a  vote  in  favor  of  this  nomination.  I 
regret  it,  because  in  all  the  past  strife  of  party  the  relations  of 
ordinary  civility  and  courtesy  were  never  interrupted  between  the 
gentleman  whose  name  is  before  us  and  myself.  But  I  regard  my 
obligations  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  honor  and 
character  of  their  government,  as  paramount  to  every  private 
consideration.  There  was  no  necessity  known  to  us  for  the 
departure  of  this  gentleman  from  the  United  States,  prior  to  the 
submission  of  his  name  to  the  senate.  Great  Britain  was  repre- 
sented here  by  a  diplomatic  agent,  having  no  higher  rank  than  that 
of  a  charge  des  affaires.  We  were  represented  in  England  by  one 
of  equal  rank  ;  one  who  had  shed  lustre  upon  his  country  by  his 
high  literary  character,  and  of  whom  it  may  be  justly  said,  that  in 
no  respect  was  he  inferior  to  the  gentleman  before  us.  Although 
T  shall  not  controvert  the  right  of  the  president,  in  an  extraordinary 
case,  to  send  abroad  a  public  minister  without  the  advice  and 
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L-oiisent  of  llie  senate,  I  do  not  admit  that  it  ever  ought  to  be  done 
witliout  the  existence  of  some  special  cause,  to  be  communicated 
lo  the  senale.  We  liave  received  no  communication  of  the  exist- 
ence^ of  any  such  special  cause.  This  view  of  the  matter  might 
not  have  been  sufficient  alone  to  justify  a  rejection  of  this  nomi- 
nation; but  it  is  sufficient  to  authorize  us  to  examine  the  subject 
with  as  perfect  freedom  as  we  could  have  done  if  the  minister  had 
remained  in  the  United  States,  and  awaited  the  decision  of  the 
senate.  I  consider  myself,  therefore,  not  committed  by  the  separate 
and  unadvised  act  of  the  president  in  despatching  Mr.  Van  Buren 
in  the  vacation  of  the  senate,  and  not  a  very  long  time  before  it 
was  to  assemble. 

My  main  objection  to  the  confirmation  of  his  appointment 
arises  out  of  his  instructions  to  the  late  minister  of  the  United 
States  at  the  court  of  Great  Britain.  The  attention  of  the  senate 
has  been  already  called  to  parts  of  those  instructions,  but  there  are 
other  parts  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  highly  rei)rehensible.  Speaking 
of  the  colonial  question,  he  says,  '  in  reviewing  the  events  which 
have  preceded,  and  more  or  less  contributed,  to  a  result  so  much  to 
be  regretted,  there  will  be  found  three  grounds,  on  which  we  are 
most  assailable.  First,  in  our  too  long^  and  too  tcmudously  resisting 
the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in  her 
colonies.'  *  *  *  *  '  And,  thirdly,  in  omitting  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  by  the  act  of  parliament  of  .July,  1825,  after  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  congress,  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by 
our  government.  *  *  *  #  You  will,  therefore,  see  the  pro- 
priety of  possessing  yourself  of  all  the  explanatory  and  milig-atiiig 
circumstances  connected  with  them,  that  you  may  be  enabled  to 
obviate,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  unfavorableimpressi-on  which  they 
have  produced.'  And  after  reproaching  the  late  administration  with 
setting  up  claims  for  the  first  time,  which  they  explicitly  aban- 
doned, he  says,  in  conclusion,  '  I  will  add  nothing  as  to  the 
impropriety  of  suffering  any  feelings,  that  find  their  origin  in  the 
past  pretensions  of  this  government,  to  have  adverse  influence  upon 
the  present  conduct  of  Great  Britain.' 

On  our  side,  according  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  all  was  wrong;  on 
the  British  side,  all  was  right.  We  brought  forward  nothing  but 
claims  and  pretensions.  The  British  government  asserted,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  clear  and  incontestable  right.  We  erred  in  too 
tenaciously  and  too  long  insisting  upon  our  pretensions,  and  not 
yielding  at  once  to  the  force  of  their  just  demands.  And  Mr. 
McLane  was  commanded  to  avail  himself  of  all  the  circumstances 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  our  offence,  and  to  dissuade  the  British 
government  from  allowing  their  feelings,  justly  incurred  by  the 
past  conduct  of  the  party  driven  from  power,  to  have  an  adverse 
influence  towards  the  American  party  now  in  power.  Sir,  was 
this  becomiiig  language  from  one   independent  nation  to  another  ** 
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A'ats  it  proper,  in  the  mouth  of  an  American  minister?  Was  it 
n  conformity  with  the  high,  unsuUied,  and  dignitied  character  of 
om-  previous  dii)lomacY?  Was  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  the 
language  of  an  humble  vassal  to  a  proud  and  haughty  Jord?  Was 
it  not  [)rostrating  and  degrading  the  American  eagle  before  the 
British  lion? 

Let  us  examine  a  little  those  pretensions  which  the  American 
government  so  unjustly  put  forward,  and  so  pertinaciously 
maintain.  The  American  government  contended,  that  the  produce 
of  the  United  States  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  British  West 
Indies,  on  the  same  terms  as  similar  produce  of  the  British 
American  continental  possessions  ;  that  without  this  equality  our 
produce  could  not  maintain  in  the  British  West  Indies  a  fair 
competition  with  the  produce  of  Canada,  and  that  British  preference 
given  to  the  Canadian  produce  in  the  West  Indies  would  draw 
from  the  western  part  of  New  York,  and  the  northern  part  of  Ohio, 
American  produce  into  Canada,  aggrandizing  Montreal  and 
Quebec,  and  giving  employment  to  British  shipping,  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  canals  of  New  York,  the  port  of  New  York,  and 
American  shipping. 

This  was  the  offence  of  the  American  government,  and  we  are 
at  this  moment  realizing  the  evils  which  it  foresaw.  Our  produce 
is  passing  into  Canada,  enriching  her  capitals,  and  nourishing 
British  navigation.  Our  own  wheat  is  transported  from  the  western 
part  of  New  York  into  Canada,  there  manufactured,  and  then 
transported  in  British  ships  in  the  form  of  Canadian  flour.  We 
are  thus  deprived  of  the  privilege  even  of  manufacturing  oar  own 
grain.  And  when  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  shij^ped  from 
the  Atlantic  ports,  arrives  at  the  British  West  Indies,  it  is  unable, 
in  consequence  of  the  heavy  duties  with  which  most  of  it  is 
burdened,  to  sustain  a  competition  with  British  or  colonial  produce, 
freely  admitted. 

The  general  rule  may  be  admitted,  that  every  nation  has  a  right 
to  favor  its  own  productions,  by  protecting  duties,  or  other  regula- 
tions ;  but,  like  all  general  rules,  it  must  have  its  exceptions.  And 
the  relation  in  which  Great  Britain  stands  to  her  continental  and 
West  India  colonies,  from  which  she  is  separated  by  a  vast  sea, 
and  the  relations  in  which  the  United  States  stand  to  those  colonies, 
some  of  which  are  in  juxtaposition  with  them,  constitute  a  fit  case 
for  such  an  exception. 

It  is  true,  that  the  late  administration  did  authorize  Mr.  (iallatin 
to  treat  with  Great  Britain  on  the  basis  of  the  rule  which  has  been 
stated,  but  it  was  with  the  express  understanding,  that  some 
comj)etent  provision  should  be  made  in  the  treaty  to  guard  against 
the  British  monopoly  of  the  transportation  of  our  own  produce 
passing  through  Canada.  Mr.  Gallatin  was  informed,  'that  the 
United  States  consent  to  the  demand  which  they  have   heretofore 
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made  of  the  admission  of  their  productions  into  British  colonies,  at 
the  snme  and  no  higher  rate  of  duty  as  similar  productions  are 
chargeable  with  when  imported  from  one  into  another  British  colony, 
wltk  the  exception  of  our  produce  descending  the  St.  Laivrence  and 
the  So  re  II.'' 

There  was  no  abandonment  of  our  right,  no  condemnation  of 
the  previous  conduct  of  our  government,  no  humiliating  admission, 
that  we  hacl  put  forth  and  too  tenaciously  clung  to  unsustainable 
pretensions,  and  that  Great  Britain  had  all  along  been  in  the  right. 
V/e  only  forebore  for  the  present  to  assert  a  rig-ht,  leaving  ourselves 
at  liberty  subsequently  to  resume  it.  What  Mr.  Gallatin  was  au- 
thorized to  do  was,  to  make  a  temporary  concession,  and  it  was 
proposed  with  this  preliminary  annunciation.  '  But,  notwithstand- 
ing on  a  full  consideration  of  the  whole  subject,  the  president, 
anxious  to  give  a  strong  proof  to  Great  Britain  of  the  desire  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  arrange  this  long  contested 
matter  of  the  colonial  intercourse  in  a  manner  mutually  satisfactory, 
authorizes  you,'  &c.  And  Mr.  Gallatin  was  required  '  to  endeavor 
to  make  a  lively  im|^ression  on  the  British  government  of  the 
conciliatory  spirit  of  that  of  the  United  States,  which  has  dictated 
the  present  liberal  offer,  and  of  their  expectation  to  meet,  in  the 
progress  of  the  negotiations,  with  a  corresponding  friendly  dispo- 
sition.' 

Now,  sir,  keeping  sight  of  the  object  which  the  late  secretary  of 
state  hacl  in  view,  the  opening  of  the  trade  with  the  British  colonies, 
which  was  the  best  mode  to  accomplish  it — to  send  our  minister 
to  prostrate  himself  as  a  suppliant  before  the  British  fhrone,  and  to 
say  to  the  British  king,  we  have  offended  your  majesty !  the  late 
American  administration  brought  forward  pretensions  which  we 
cannot  sustain,  and  they  too  long-  and  too  tejiacioushj  adhered  to 
them!  your  majesty  was  always  in  the  right;  but  we  hope  that 
your  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  recollect,  that  it  was 
not  we  who  are  now  in  possession  of  the  American  power,  but 
those  who  have  been  expelled  from  it,  that  wronged  your  majesty, 
and  that  we,  when  out  of  power,  were  on  the  side  of  your  majesty ; 
and  we  do  humbly  pray,  that  your  majesty,  taking  all  mitigating 
■  circumstances  into  consideration,  will  graciously  condescend  to 
extend  to  us  the  privileges  of  the  British  act  of  parliament  of  1825, 
and  to  grant  us  the  boon  of  a  trade  with  your  majesty's  West 
India  colonies  —  or  to  have  presented  himself  before  the  British 
monarch  in  the  manly  and  dignified  attitude  of  a  minister  of  this 
republic,  and,  abstaining  from  all  condemnation  or  animadversion 
upon  the  past  conduct  of  Ids  own  government,  to  have  placed  the 
withdraw*al  of  our  former  demand  upon  the  ground  of  concession 
in  a  spirit  of  amity  and  compromise  ? 

But  the  late  secretary  of  state,  the  appointed  organ  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  vindicate  their  rights  with  all  foreign  powers,  and  to 
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expose  the  injustice  of  any  unfounded  demands  which  they  might 
assert,  was  not  content  to  exert  his  own  ingenuity  to  put  his  own 
country  in  the  wrong,  and  the  British  government  in  the  right. 
He  endeavored  t-o  attach  to  the  late  administration  the  discredit  of 
bringing  forward  unfounded  pretensions^  and  by  disclaiming  them, 
to  pi'opiliate  the  favor  of  the  British  king.  He  says,  that  the  views 
of  the  present  administration  upon  the  subject  of  the  colonial  trade 
'  have  been  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
counsels  by  which  your  conduct  is  now  directed  are  the  result  of 
the  judgment  expressed  by  the  only  earthly  tribunal  to  which  the 
late  administration  was  amenable  for  its  acts.  It  should  be  sufficient, 
that  the  claims  set  up  by  them,  and  what  caused  the  interruption 
of  the  trade  in  question,  have  been  explicitly  abandoned  by  those 
who  first  asserted  them,  and  are  not  revived  by  their  successors.' 
The  late  secretary  of  state  —  the  gentleman  under  consideration  — 
here  makes  the  statement,  that  the  late  administration  were  the 
first  to  set  up  the  claims  to  which  he  refers.  Now,  under  all  the 
high  responsibility  which  belongs  to  the  seat  which  I  occupy, 
I  deliberately  pronounce  that  this  statement  is  untrue,  and  that  the 
late  secretary  either  must  have  known  it  to  be  untrue,  or  he  was 
culpably  negligent  of  his  duty  in  not  ascertaining  what  had  been 
done  under  prior  administrations.  I  repeat  the  charge,  the  statement 
must  have  been  known  to  be  untrue,  or  there  was  culpable  negli- 
gence. If  it  were  material,  I  believe  it  could  be  shown,  that  the 
claim  in  question  —  the  right  to  the  admission  into  the  British 
West  Indies  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States  upon  an  equal 
footing  with  similar  produce  of  the  British  continental  colonies  — 
is  coeval  with  the  existence  of  our  present  constitution,  and  that 
whenever  the  occasion  arose  for  asserting  the  claim,  it  was  asserted. 
But  I  shall  go  no  further  back  than  to  Mr.  Madison's  administration. 
Mr.  Monroe,  the  then  secretary  of  state,  instructed  our  then  minister 
at  London  upon  this  subject.  He  negotiated  with  lord  Castle- 
reagh  in  respect  to  it,  and  this  very  claim  prevented  an  adjustment 
at  that  time  of  the  colonial  question.  It  was  again  brought  forward 
under  Mr.  Monroe's  administration,  when  Mr.  Eush  was  our 
minister  at  London.  He  opened  a  long  and  protracted  negotia- 
tion upon  this  and  other  topics,  which  was  suspended  in  the  summer 
of  1824,  principally  because  the  parties  could  not  agi'ee  on  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  of  this  very  colonial  question. 

Thus,  at  least,  two  administrations  prior  to  that  of  Mr.  Adams's 
had  brought  forward  this  identical  claim  or  pretension,  which  his 
was  the  first  to  assert,  according  to  the  late  secretary  of  state. 

The  next  charge  which  the  late  secretary  of  state  —  the  official 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  American  people  —  preferred  against 
his  own  government,  was  that  of  'omitting  to  accept  the  terms 
offered  by  the  act  of  parliament,  of  July,  1825,  after  the  subject 
had  been  brought  before  congress,  and  deliberately  acted   upon  by 
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our  government.'  Never  was  there  a  more  unfounded  charge 
brought  forward  by  any  native  against  Ids  oivn  government,  and 
never  was  there  a  more  unwarranted  apology  set  up  for  a  foreign 
government;  and  a  plain,  historical  narrative,  will  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  both  these  propositions. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  negotiations  of  Mr.  Rush, 
embracing-  the  precise  colonial  claim  under  consideration.,  was 
suspended  in  1S24,  with  an  understanding  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, that  it  was  to  be  resumed  on  all  points.,  at  some  future 
convenient  period.  Early  in  July,  1825,  neither  government  having 
then  proposed  a  resumption  of  the  negotiation,  the  British  parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  colonial  trade  with  foreign 
powers.  This  act  was  never,  during  the  late  administration,  either 
at  London  or  Washington,  officially  communicated  by  the  British 
to  the  American  government,  and  we  only  obtained  it  through  other 
channels.  Now  if  it  had  been  the  purpose  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, by  the  passage  of  that  act,  to  withdraw  the  colonial  question 
from  the  negotiation,  it  ought  to  have  communicated  that  purpose 
to  this  government,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  act  of  parliament,  as 
supplanting  and  substituting  the  negotiation.  But  it  never  did 
communicate  such  purpose.  The  act  itself  did  not  specifically 
embrace  the  United  States,  and  offered  terms,  which,  upon  the 
face  of  the  act,  it  was  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
accede  1o.  It  required,  for  example,  that,  to  entitle  powers  not 
possessing  colonies,  to  the  benefit  of  the  act,  they  must  place  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  Great  Britain  upon  the  footing  of  the 
moi>i  favored  nations.  To  have  done  this,  would  have  admitted 
British  shipping  to  import  into  tlie  United  States,  on  the  same 
conditions  with  native  shipping,  the  productions  of  any  quarter  of 
the  globe,  ivithovt  a,  reciprocal  liberty.,  on  the  part  of  the  shipping 
of  the  United  States,  m  British  ports.  The  act  itself  was  differ- 
ently construed,  in  different  colonial  jiorts  of  Great  Britain,  and  an 
order  of  tlie  local  government  of  Halifax,  closing  that  port  against 
our  vessels  from  the  fifth  of  January,  was  subsequently  revoked, 
thereby  confirming  the  impression,  that  the  act  of  parliament  was 
not  intended  to  dispense  with  the  previous  negotiation.  And  to 
conclude  this  part  of  the  narrative,  as  late  as  the  twentieth  of 
October,  1826,  Mr.  Vaughan,  the  British  minister,  upon  being 
interrogated  by  the  then  secretary  of  state,  was  totally  uninstructed 
lo  afford  any  information,  as  to  the  meaning  or  intent  of  the  act  of 
July,  1825.  •  ' 

Meantime,  in  March,  more  than  six  months  after  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  parliament,  Mr.  Vaughan  notified  the  department  of 
state,  that  he  had  'received  instructions  from  his  majesty's  govern- 
ment, to  acquaint  you  that  it  is  preparing  to  proceed  to  the  impor- 
tant nes^oliatinns  between  that  country  and  the  United  States,  now 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  American  minister,  in  London.'    *    *    * 
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'  The  negotiations  will  therefore  be  forthwith  resumed.'  *  *  * 
Here  the  neg'otiations  were  spoken  of  without  exception  of  t!ie 
colonial  question,  the  most  important  of  them.  If  it  had  been 
intended  to  withdraw  that,  no  time  could  have  been  more 
suitable  to  announce  that  intention,  but  no  such  annunciation 
was  made.  Mr.  Vaughan  was  inlbrmed,  that  we  also  would 
prepare  (or  the  negotiation,  (including,  of  course,  the  colonial  ques- 
tion,) and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  accordingly  shortly  after  sent  out,  with 
full  powers  and  instructions,  amicably  to  settle  that  question.  On 
his  arrival  in  England,  in  the  summer  of  18^6,  he  was  told  by  the 
British  government,  that  they  would  not  negotiate  on  the  colonial 
question;  that  they  had  made  u))  their  mind,  IVom  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  July,  1S25,  not  to  negotiate  about  it;  and  he  was 
informed  by  the  sarcastic  Mr.  Canning,  that  as  we  had  failed  to 
accept  the  boon  which  the  British  government  had  then  oficred,  we 
were  then  too  late  I 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  case  on  which  the  late  secretary  of  state  so 
authoritatively  pronounces  judgment  against  his  own  government, 
for  ^  oiiiifting'  to  accept  the  terms  oftbred  by  the  act  of  parliament, 
of  July,  18251'  He  adds,  indeed,  'after  the  subject  had  been 
brought  before  congress,  and  deliberately  acted  upon  by  our  gov 
ernment.'  It  was  brought  before  congress  :n  the  session  of  1825-6. 
not  at  the  instance  of  the  American  executive,  but  upon  the  spon- 
taneous and  ill-judged  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
(Mr.  Smith),  and  Mr.  Gallatin  was  informed  that  if  the  bill  proposeo 
by  that  gentleman  had  been  passed,  it  would  have  been  unsatisfac 
tory  to  the  British  government. 

I  have  another  objection  to  this  nomination.  I  believe,  upon 
circumstances  which  satisfy  my  mind,  that  to  this  gentleman  is 
princii:)ally  to  be  ascribed  the  introduction  of  the  odious  system  of 
proscription,  for  the  exercise  of  the  elective  franchise,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  I  understand  that  it  is  the  system  on 
which  the  party  in  his  own  state,  of  which  he  is  the  reputed  head, 
constantly  acts.  He  was  among  the  first  of  the  secretaries,  to 
apply  that  system  to  the  dismission  of  clerks  in  his  department, 
known  to  me  to  be  highly  meritorious,  and  among  them  one  who 
is  now  a  representative  in  the  other  house.  It  is  a  detestable  system, 
drawn  from  the  worst  periods  of  the  Roman  republic,  and  if  it 
were  to  be  perpetuated  —  if  the  offices,  honors,  and  dignities  of  the 
people  were  to  be  j)ut  up  to  a  scramble,  and  to  be  decided  by  the 
results  of  every  presidential  election  —  our  government  and  institu- 
tions, becoming  intolerable,  would  finally  end  in  a  despotism  as 
inexorable  as  that  at  Constantinople. 

Sir,  the  necessity  under  which  we  are  placed  is  painful.  But  it 
is  no  fault  of  the  senate,  whose  consent  and  advice  are  required  by 
the  constitution,  to  consummate  this  aj^pointment,  that  the  minister 
has  been  sent  out  of  the  United  States,  without  their  concurrence 
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I  hope  that  the  public  will  not  be  prejudiced  by  his  rejection,  if  he 
should  be  rejected.  And  I  feel  perfectly  assured,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment to  which  he  has  been  deputed,  shall  learn  that  he  has  been 
rejected,  because  he  has  there,  by  his  instructions  to  Mr.  McLane, 
stained  the  character  of  our  country,  the  moral  effect  of  oui 
decision  will  greatly  outweigh  any  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
his  negotiations,  whatever  they  may  have  been  intended  to  be. 
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SPEECHES. 


IN  DEFENCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  2d,  3d,  and  6th,  1832. 


[During  the  session  of  congress  in  1S32,  in  consequence  of  the  violent  opposition 
to  the  protective  tariff  then  in  operation,  by  South  Carolina  and  other  southern  states, 
various  propositions  were  introduced  for  the  reduction  of  duties  on  imported  articles, 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  passage  of  a  new  tariff  law.  in  July,  1832.  This  bill, 
which  was  reported  in  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
although  it  was  voted  for  by  many  southern  members,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  a 
reduction  of  the  former  scale  of  duties,  was  not  satisfactory  to  them,  and  the  contro- 
versy on  the  subject  of  the  tariff  was  not  settled  until  the  following  year,  when  Mr. 
Clay's  compromise  bill  was  adopted,  providing  for  a  gradual  diminution  of  the  tariff 
of  1832. 

In  the  following  speech,  Mr.  Clay,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne.  of  South  Carolina,  and  others, 
enters  into  a  minute  and  careful  examination  of  the  American  system,  and  its  effects 
on  the  interests  of  the  country  ;  defending,  with  his  usual  skill  and  eloquence,  the 
doctrine  of  protection  to  domestic  industry.  This  effort  adds  another  monument  to 
his  wisdom  and  fame,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  referred  to  by  statesmen,  who  seek 
the  true  interests  of  the  country,  through  all  future  ages  of  the  republic. 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Clay  in  January,  proposing  a  re(iuction  of  duties  on 
certain  imported  articles  not  coming  in  competition  with  our  manufactures,  which 
he  had  supported  in  the  foregoing  speech  of  January  eleventh,  was  still  under 
consideration.] 


In  one  sentiment,  Mr.  President,  expressed  by  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Sonth  Carolina  (general  Hayne),  though  perhaps 
not  in  the  sense  intended  by  him,  I  entirely  concur.  I  agi'ee  with 
him,  that  the  decision  on  the  system  of  policy  embraced  in  this 
debate,  involves  the  future  destiny  of  this  growing  country.  One 
way,  I  verily  believe,  it  would  lead  to  deep  and  general  distress, 
general  bankruptcy,  and  national  ruin,  without  benefit  to  any  part 
of  the  union  ;  the  other,  the  existing  prosperity  will  be  preserved 
and  augmented,  and  the  nation  will  continue  rapidly  to  advance 
in  wealth,  power,  and  greatness,  without  prejudice  to  any  section 
of  the  confederacy. 
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Thus  viewing  the  question,  I  stand  here  as  the  humble  but 
zealous  advocate,  not  of  the  interests  of  one  state,  or  seven  states 
only,  but  of  the  whole  union.  And  never  before  have  I  fell,  more 
intensely,  the  overpowering  weight  of  that  share  of  responsibility 
which  belongs  to  me  in  these  deliberations.  Never  before  have  I 
had  more  occasion  than  I  now  have,  to  lament  my  want  of  those 
intellectual  powers',  the  possession  of  which  might  enable  me  to 
unfold  to  this  senate  and  to  illustrate  to  this  people  great  truths, 
intimately  connected  with  the  lasting  welfare  of  my  country.  I 
should,  indeed,  sink  overwhelmed  and  subdued  beneath  the  appalling 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  lies  before  me,  if  I  did  not  feel  myseH 
sustained  and  fortified  by  a  thorough  consciousness  of  the  justness 
of  the  cause  which  I  have  espoused,  and  by  a  persuasion,  I  hope 
not  presumptuous,  that  it  has  the  approbation  of  that  Providence 
who  has  so  often  smiled  upon  these  United  States. 

Eight  years  ago,  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other 
house  of  congress  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress 
pervading  the  whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of 
its  frightful  features.  We  all  know  that  the  people  w^ere  then 
oppressed,  and  borne  down  by  an  enormous  load  of  debt ;  that 
the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point  of  depression  ;  that 
ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices  were  every  where  made  of  real  estate ; 
that  stop  laws,  and  relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  adopted,  to 
save  the  people  from  impending  destruction  ;  that  a  deficit  in  the 
public  revenue  existed,  which  compelled  government  to  seize  upon, 
and  divert  from  its  legitimate  object,  the  appropriations  to  the  sink- 
ing fund,  to  redeem  the  national  debt ;  and  that  our  commerce 
and  navigation  were  threatened  with  a  complete  paralysis.  In 
short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term  of  seven  years  since  the 
adoption  of  the  present  constitution  which  exhibited  a  scene  of  the 
most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  exactly  that 
term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tariff  of  1S24. 

I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an 
imperfect  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity 
of  the  country.  On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation 
extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  face  of  the  country  improved, 
our  people  fully  and  profitably  employed,  and  the  public  counte- 
nance exhibiting  tranquillity,  contentment,  and  happiness.  And  if 
we  descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the  agreeable  contemplafion 
of  a  people  out  of  debt;  land  rising  slowly  in  value,  but  in  a 
secure  and  salutary  degree ;  a  ready  though  not  extravagant  market 
for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  indnstry ;  innumerable  flocks 
and  herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and 
plains,  covered  with  rich  and  verdant  grasses  ;  our  cities  expanded, 
and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment;  our 
exports  and  imports  increased  and  increasing  ;  our  tonnage,  foreign 
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and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our 
interior  animated  by  the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  count- 
less steamboats;  the  currency  sound  and  abundant;  the  public 
debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  public 
treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of 
taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the 
impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the  estab- 
lishmcuit  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  ihat 
period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  oi 
the  tariff  of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom 
and  distress  to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the 
work  of  American  legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead 
of  allowing  it  to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing 
foreign  industry.  The  foes  of  the  American  system,  in  1824,  with 
great  boldness  and  confidence,  predicted,  first,  the  ruin  of  the 
public  revenue,  and  the  creation  of  a  necessity  to  resort  to  direct 
taxation ;  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (general  Hayne), 
I  believe,  thought  that  the  tariff  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction 
of  revenue  to  the  large  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars; 
secondly,  the  destruction  of  our  navigation;  thirdly,  the  desola- 
tion of  commercial  cities;  and,  fourthly,  the  augmentation  of 
the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  decline  in  that  of 
the  articles  of  our  exports.  Every  prediction  which  they  made 
has  failed,  utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  public  revenue, 
with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adoption  of  the 
American  system,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subversion,  by 
the  vast  amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  by  that  system. 
Every  branch  of  our  navigation  has  increased.  As  to  the  desola- 
tion of  our  cities,  let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  condition  of  the 
largest  and  most  commercial  of  all  of  them,  the  great  northern 
capital.  I  have,  in  my  hands,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  from  1817  to  1831.  This  value  is  canvassed, 
contested,  scrutinized,  and  adjudged,  by  the  proper  sworn  authorities. 
It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  full  credence.  During  the  first  term, 
commencing  with  1817,  and  ending  in  the  year  of  the  passage  of 
the  tariff  of  1824,  the  amount  of  the  value  of  real  estate  was,  the  first 
year,  fifty-seven  million  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  thousand 
four  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars,  and,  after  various  fluctuations  in 
the  intermediate  period,  it  settled  down  at  fifty-two  million  nineteen 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty  dollars,  exhibiting  a  decrease, 
in  seven  years,  of  five  million  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  five  dollars.  During  the  first  year, 
of  1825,  after  the  passage  of  the  tariff,  it  rose,  and,  gi-adually 
ascending  throughout  the  whole  of  the  latter  period  of  seven 
years,  it  finally,  in  1831,  reached   the  astonishing  height  of  ninety* 
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iive  million  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand  four  hundred 
and  eighty-tive  dollars  I  Now,  if  it  be  said,  that  this  rapid  growth 
of  the  city  of  New  York  was  the  eft'ect  of  foreigti  cMmwerce,  then 
it  was  not  correctly  predicted,  in  1824,  that  the  tariff  would  destroy 
foreign  commerce,  and  desolate  our  commercial  cities.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  it  be  the  effect  of  internal  trade,  then  internal  trade  cannot 
be  justly  chargeable  with  the  evil  consequences  imputed  to  it. 
The  truth  is,  it  is  the  joint  effect  of  both  principles,  the  domestic 
industry  nourishing  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  foreign  commerce  in 
turn  nourishing  the  domestic  industry.  Nowhere  more  than  in 
New  York  is  the  combination  of  both  principles  so  completely 
developed.  In  the  progress  of  my  argument,  I  will  consider  the 
effect  upon  the  price  of  commiodities  produced  by  the  American 
system,  and  show  that  the  very  reverse  of  the  prediction  of  its  foes, 
in  1824,  actually  happened. 

Whilst  we  thus  behold  the  entire  failure  of  all  that  was  foretold 
against  the  system,  it  is  a  subject  of  just  felicitation  to  its  friends, 
that  all  their  anticipations  of  its  benefits  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are 
in  progress  of  fulfilment.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  has  made  an  allusion  to  a  speech  made  by  me,  in  1824, 
in  the  other  house,  in  support  of  the  tariff',  and  to  which,  otherwise, 
I  should  not  have  particularly  referred.  But  I  would  ask  any  one, 
who  can  now  command  the  courage  to  peruse  that  long  produc- 
tion, what  principle  there  laid  down  is  not  true?  what  prediction 
then  made  has  been  falsified  by  practical  experience  ? 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  we  owe  so 
much  of  the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of 
the  period  of  the  redemiption  of  the  public- debt  has  been  confidently 
looked  to  as  presenting  a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of 
the  evils  with  which  the  system  is  alleged  to  be  fraught.  Not  an 
inattentive  observer  of  passing  events,  I  have  be^n  aware  that, 
among  those  who  were  most  early  pressing  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt,  and,  upon  that  ground,  were  opposing  ap]:)ropriations 
to  other  great  interests,  there  were  some  who  cared  less  alDOut  the 
debt  than  the  accomplishment  of  other  objects.  But  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  not  coupled  the  payment  of  their  public 
debt  with  the  destruction  of  the  protection  of  their  industry,  against 
foreign  laws  and  foreign  industry.  They  have  been  accustomed 
to  regard  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt  as  relief  from  a  burden, 
and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a  curse.  If  it  is  to  be  attended  or 
followed  by  the  subversion  of  the  American  system,  and  an  expo- 
sure of  our  establishments  and  our  productions  to  the  unguarded 
consequences  of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers,  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bitterest  of  curses.  Its  fruit  will  be 
like  the  fruit 

'  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden.' 
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If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous 
in  theory,  pernicious  in  practice,  above  all,  if  it  be  unconstitutional, 
as  is  alleged,  it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestige 
of  it  suffered  to  remain.  But,  before  we  sanction  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  let  us  look  a  little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its 
ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the  high  authorities  which  have 
sustained  it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will  have  accomplished 
comparatively  nothing,  after  having  achieved  their  present  aim  of 
breaking  down  our  iron-foundcries,  our  woollen,  cotton,  and  hemp 
manufactories,  and  our  sugar-plantations.  The  destruction  of 
these  would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  capital, 
\he  ruin  of  many  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  incalculable 
loss  to  the  whole  community.  But  their  prostration  would  not 
disfigure  nor  produce  greater  effect  upon  the  ichole  system  of 
protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
domes  upon  the  capitol  would  occasion  to  the  magnificent  edifice 
which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an  interest, 
scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  benefi- 
cence of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which  all 
foreign  tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable 
exception  made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising 
fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art  —  to  tanners,  cordwainers, 
tailors,  cabinet-makers,  hatters,  tinners,  brass-workers,  clock-makers, 
coach-maliers,  tallow-chandlers,  trace-makers,  rope-makers,  cork- 
cutters,  tobacconists,  whip-makers,  paper-makers,  umbrella-makers, 
glass-blowers,  stocking-weavers,  butter-makers,  saddle  and  harness- 
makers,  cutlers,  brush-makers,  book-binders,  dairy-men,  milk-farm- 
ers, black-smiths,  type-founders,  nmsical  instrument-makers,  basket- 
makers,  milliners,  potters,  chocolate-makers,  floor-cloth-makers, 
bonnet-makers,  hair-cloth-makers,  copper-smiths,  jjencil-makers, 
bellows-makers,  pocket-book-makers,  card-raalvcrs,  glue-makers, 
mustard-makers,  lumber-sawyers,  saw-makers,  scale-beam-makers, 
sithe-makers,  wood-saw-makers,  and  many  others.  The  mechanics 
enumerated,  enjoy  a  measure  of  protection  adapted  to  their  several 
conditions,  varying  from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent.  The  extent  and 
importance  of  some  of  these  artisans,  may  be  estimated  by  a  few 
particulars.  The  tanners,  curriers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and 
other  workers  in  hides,  skins,  and  leather,  produce  an  ultimate 
value  ])er  annum  of  forty  millions  of  dollars;  the  manufacturers 
of  I  lats  and  caps,  produce  an  annual  value  of  fifteen  millions;  the 
cabinet-makers,  twelve  millions;  the  manufacturers  of  bonnets 
and  hats  for  the  female  sex,  lace,  artificial  Howers,  combs,  and  so 
forth,  seven  millions  ;  and  the  manufacturers  of  glass,  five  millions. 
VOL,,    u.  2 
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It  extends  to  all  lower  Louisiana,  the  delta  of  which  might  aa 
well  be  submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has 
been  a  gradual  conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting 
duty  upon  its  great  staple. 

It  aifects  the  cotton-planter*  himself,  and  the  tobacco-planter, 
both  of  whom  enjoy  protection. 

The  total  amount  of  the  capital  vested  in  sheep,  the  land  to 
sustain  them,  wool,  woollen  manufactures,  and  woollen  fabrics,  and 
the  subsistence  of  the  various  persons  directly  or  indirectly 
employed  in  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  article  of  wool,  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  number  of  persons  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  value  of  iron,  considered  as  a  raw  material,  and  of  its  manu- 
factures, is  estimated  at  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  per  annum. 
Cotton  goods,  exclusive  of  the  capital  vested  in  the  manufacture, 
and  of  the  cost  of  the  raw  material,  are  believed  to  amount, 
annually,  to  about  twenty  millions  of  dollars. 

These  estimates  have  been  carefully  made,  by  practical  men  of 
undoubted  character,  who  have  brought  together  and  embodied 
their  information.  Anxious  to  avoid  the  charge  of  exaggeration, 
they  have  sometimes  placed  their  estimates  below  what  was 
believed  to  be  the  actual  amount  of  these  interests.  With  regard 
to  the  quantity  of  bar  and  other  iron  annually  produced,  it  is 
derived  from  the  kno'wn  works  themselves ;  and  I  know  some  in 
western  states  which  they  have  omitted  in  their  calculations. 

Such  are  some  of  the  items  of  this  vast  system  of  protection, 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  abandon.  We  might  well  pause  and 
contemplate,  if  human  imagination  could  conceive  the  extent  of 
mischief  and  ruin  from  its  total  overthrow,  l)efore  we  proceed  to 
the  work  of  destruction.  Its  durntion  is  worthy  also  of  serious 
consideration.  Not  to  go  behind  the  constitution,  its  date  is  coeval 
with  that  instrument.  It  began  on  the  ever-memorable  fourth  day 
of  July  —  the  fourth  day  of  July,  17S9.  The  second  act  which 
stands  recorded  in  the  statute-book,  bearing  the  illustrious  signature 
of  George  Washington,  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  v/hole  system. 
That  there  might  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter,  it  was  then 
solemnly  proclaimed  to  the  American  people  and  to  the  workl,  that 
it  was  necessarjj  for  'the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manu- 
factures,' that  duties  should  be  laid.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  ihe  small 
amount  of  the  measure  of  the  protection  then  extended.  The 
great  principle  was  then  established  by  the  fathers  of  tlie  constitu- 
tion, \vith  the  father  of  his  country  at  their  head.  And  it  cannot 
now  be  questioned,  that,  if  the  government  had  not  then  !:)een  new 

*  To  say  nothing  of  cotton  produced  in  other  foreign  countries,  the  cultivation  of 
this  article,  of  a  very  superior  quaj^ty,  is  constantly  extending  in  the  adjacent  Mexi- 
can provinces,  and  but  for  the  duty,  probabl}'.  a  large  amount  ^vould  be  introduced 
into  the  United  States,  down  Red  river  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
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and  the  subject  untried,  a  greater  measure  of  protection  would  have 
been  applied,  if  it  had  been  supposed  necessary.  Shortly  afler,  the 
master  minds  of  Jeli'erson  and  Hamilton  were  brought  to  act  on 
this  interesting  subject.  Taking  views  of  it  appertaining  to  the 
departments  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  treasury,  which  they 
respectively  filled,  they  presented,  severally,  reports  which  yet 
remain  monuments  of  their  profound  wisdom,  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  of  protection  to  American  industry.  Mr.  Jefl'erson 
argued  that  foreign  restrictions,  foreign  prohibitions,  and  foreign 
high  duties,  ought  to  be  met  at  home  by  American  restriclions, 
American  prohibitions,  and  American  high  duties.  Mr.  Hamilton, 
surveying  the  entire  ground,  and  looking  at  the  inherent  nature  of 
the  subject,  treated  it  with  an  ability,  which,  if  ever  equalled,  has 
not  been  surpassed,  and  earnestly  recommended  protection. 

The  wars  of  the  French  revolution  commenced  about  this  period, 
and  streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a 
thousand  channels,  opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce 
which  our  neutrality  enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or 
overlooked,  in  the  general  prosperity,  the  necessity  of  encouraging 
our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came  the  edicts  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  British  orders  in  council ;  and  our  embargo,  non-intercourse, 
non-importation,  and  war,  followed  in  rapid  succession.  These 
national  measures,  amounting  to  a  total  suspension,  for  the  period 
of  their  duration,  of  our  foreign  commerce,  afforded  the  most 
efficacious  encouragement  to  American  mam:ifactures ;  and  accord- 
ingly they  every  where  sprung  up.  While  these  measures  of 
restriction  and  this  state  of  war  continued,  the  manufacturers  were 
stimulated  in  their  enterprise  by  every  assurance  of  support,  by 
public  sentiment,  and  by  legislative  resolves.  It  was  about  that 
period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore  her  high  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  her  legislature,  the  preamble 
of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

'Whereas,  the  establishment  and  encouragement  of  domestic  manufactures,  is 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  state,  by  adding  new  incentives  to  industry^  and  as  being 
the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  productions  of  the  agriculiurist: 
and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state  of  the  world,  their  establishment  in 
our  country  is  not  only  expedient^  but  politic,  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign 
nations '. 

The  legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious 
aid,  by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to 
incorporate  a  company. 

Peace,  under  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  returned  in  1815  but  there 
did  not  return  with  it  the  golden  days  \yhich  preceded  tjie  edicts 
levelled  at  our  commerce  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  It  found 
all  Europe  tranquilly  resuming  the  arts  and  the  business  of  civil 
life.  It  found  Europe  no  longer  the  consumer  of  our  surplus,  and 
the    employer    of    our    navigation,    but    excluding,    or     heavily 
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burdening,  almost  all  the  productions  of  our  agriculture,  and  our 
rivals  in  manufactures,  in  navigation,  and  in  commerce.  It  found 
our  country,  in  short,  in  a  situation  totally  different  from  all  the 
past  —  new  and  untried.  It  became  necessary  to  adapt  our  laws, 
and  especially  our  laws  of  impost,  to  the  new  circumstances  in 
which  we  found  ourselves.  Accordingly,  that  eminent  and 
lamented  citizen,  then  at  the  head  of  the  treasury,  (Mr.  Dallas,) 
was  required,  by  a  resolution  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
under  date  of  the  twenty-third  of  February,  1815,  to  prepare  and 
report  to  the  succeeding  session  of  congress,  a  system  of  revenue 
conformable  with  the  actual  condition  of  the  country.  He  had  the 
circle  of  a  whole  year  to  perform  the  work,  consulted  merchants, 
manufacturers,  and  other  practical  men,  and  opened  an  extensive 
correspondence.  The  report  which  he  made  at  the  session  of 
1816,  was  the  result  of  his  inquiries  and  reflections,  and  embodies 
the  principles  which  he  thought  applicable  to  the  subject.  It  has 
been  said,  that  the  tariff  of  1816  was  a  measure  of  mere  revenue, 
and  that  it  only  reduced  the  war  duties  to  a  peace  standard.  .  It  is 
true,  that  the  question  then  was,  how  much  and  in  what  way  should 
the  double  duties  of  the  war  be  reduced?  Now,  also,  the  question 
is,  on  what  articles  shall  the  duties  be  reduced  so  as  to  subject  the 
amounts  of  the  future  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government  ? 
Then  it  was  deemed  an  inquiry  of  the  first  importance,  as  it  should 
be  now,  how  the  reduction  should  be  made,  so  as  to  secure  proper 
encouragement  to  our  domestic  industry.  That  this  was  a  leading 
object  in  the  arrangem.ent  of  the  tariff  of  1816,  I  well  remember, 
and  it  is  demonstrated  by  ihe  language  of  Mr.  Dallas.  He  says, 
in  his  report: 

'  There  are  few,  if  any  governments,  which  do  not  regard  the  establishment  of 
domestic  manufactures  as  a  chief  object  of  public  policy.  The  United  States  have 
always  so  Yegd.nied  it.  ******  The  demands  of  the  country,  while 
the  acquisitions  of  supplies  from  foreign  nations  was  either  prohibited  or  impracti- 
cable, may  have  afforded  a  sufficient  inducement  for  this  investment  of  capital,  and 
this  application  of  labor:  but  the  inducement,  in  its  necessary  extent,  must  fail  when 
the  day  of  competition  returns.  Upon  that  change  in  the  condition  of  the  country, the 
preservation  of  the  manufactures,  which  private  citizens  under  favorable  auspices 
have  constituted  the  property  of  the  nation,  becomes  a  consideration  of  general  policy, 
to  be  resolved  by  a  recollection  of  past  embarrassments;  by  the  certainty  of  an 
increased  difficulty  of  reinstating,  upon  any  emergency,  the  manufactures  which 
shall  be  allowed  to  perish  and  pass  away,'  and  so  forth. 

The  measure  of  protection  which  he  proposed  was  not  adopted, 
in  rep-ard  to  some  leading  articles,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in 
?.5  3ertaining  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  But  the  principle  was 
then  distinctly  asserted  and  fully  sanctioned. 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in 
1820,  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  now  a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  principle  was  successfully  maintained 
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by  the  representatives  of  the  people  ;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed 
was  defeated  in  the  senate.  It  was  revived  in  1824  ;  the  whole 
ground  carefully  and  deliberately  explored,  and  the  bill  then  intro- 
duced, receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  constitution,  became  ihe 
law  of  the  land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  proposed  in 
182S,  to  Ihe  history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollections. 
The  bill  of  that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on 
principles  directly  adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of 
the  policy  of  protection.  I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the 
fact,  that  it  was  so  framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen, 
now  abroad,  with  the  view  of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and 
with  assurances  that,  being  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  friends 
of  the  American  system,  the  bill  would  be  lost.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  most  exceptionable  features  of  the  bill  were  stamped  upon  it, 
against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system, 
by  the  votes  of  southern  members,  upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as 
unsound  in  legislation  as  it  is  reprehensible  in  ethics.  The  bill 
was  passed,  notwithstanding,  it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take 
the  bad  along  with  the  good  which  it  contained,  than  reject  it 
altogether.  Subsequent  legislation  has  corrected  the  error  then 
perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is  vehemently  denounced  by 
gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what  it  Avas. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually 
built,  stone  upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July, 
1789,  down  to  the  present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it 
has  received  the  deliberate  sanction  of  congress.  A  vast  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  approved  and  continue  to 
approve  it.  Every  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  from 
Washington  to  the  present,  in  some  form  or  other,  has  given  to  it 
the  authority  of  hi-  name;  and,  how^ever  the  opinions  of  the 
existing  president  an?  interpreted  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  on  the  north  mey  are  at  least  understood  to  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  a  judicious  tariff. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine, is  not,  whether  we  shall  establish  a  new  and  doubtful  system 
of  policy,  just  proposed,  and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our 
consideration,  but  whether  we  shall  break  down  and  destroy  along 
established  system,  patiently  and  carefully  built  up  and  sanctioned, 
during  a  series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation  and  its 
highest  and  most  revered  authorities.  And  are  we  not  bound 
dehberately  to  consider  whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  w\)rk  of 
destruction  without  a  violation  of  the  public  faith  ?  The  people  of 
the  United  States  have  justly  supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting 
their  industry  against  foreign  legislation  and  foreign  industry  was 
fully  settled,  not  by  a  single  act,  but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts 
of  government,  performed  at  distant  and  frequent  intervals.  In 
full  confidence  that  the  policy  was  firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed. 
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thousands  upon  thousands  have  invested  their  capital,  purchased  a 
vast  amount  of  real  and  other  estate,  made  permanent  establish- 
ments, and  accommodated  their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter 
and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multitude,  without  justly 
incurring  the  reproach  of  violating  the  national  faith  ? 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  constitutional  question.  Without  meaning 
any  disrespect  to  those  who  raise  it,  if  it  be  debatable,  it  has  been 
sufiiciently  debated.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  suffered 
it  to  fall  unnoticed  from  his  budget ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  he 
had  closed  his  speech  and  resumed  his  seat,  that  it  occurred  to  him 
that  he  had  forgotten  it,  when  he  again  addressed  the  senate,  and, 
by  a  sort  of  protestation  against  any  conclusion  from  his  silence, 
put  forward  the  objection.  The  recent  free-trade  convention  at 
Philadelphia,  it  is  well  known,  were  divided  on  the  question  ;  and 
although  the  topic  is  noticed  in  their  address  to  the  public,  they  do 
not  avow  their  own  belief  that  the  American  system  is  unconsti- 
tutional, but  represent  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  respectable 
portions  of  the  American  people.  Another  address  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  from  a  high  source,  during  the  past  year, 
treating  this  subject,  does  not  assert  the  opinion  of  the  distinguished 
author,  but  states  that  of  others  to  be,  that  it  is  unconstitutional. 
From  which  I  infer  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  it  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional. 

[Here  the  vice-president  interposed,  and  remarked,  that,  if  the  senator  from  Ken- 
tucky alluded  to  him,  he  must  say  that  his  opinion  was,  that  the  measure  was 
unconstitutional.] 

When,  sir,  I  contended  with  you,  side  by  side,  and  with  perhaps 
less  zeal  than  you  exhibited,  in  1816,  I  did  not  understand  you 
then  to  consider  the  policy  forbidden  by  the  constitution. 

[The  vice-president  again  interposed,  and  said,  that  the  constitutional  question  was 
not  debated  at  that  time,  and  that  he  had  never  expressed  an  opinion  contrary  to  that 
now  intimated.] 

I  give  way  with  pleasure  to  these  explanations,  which  I  hope 
will  always  be  made  when  I  say  any  thing  bearing  on  the 
individual  opinions  of  the  chair.  I  know  the  delicacy  of  the 
position,  and  sympathize  with  the  incumbent,  whoever  he  may  be. 
It  is  true,  the  question  was  not  debated  in  1816 ;  and  why  not  ? 
Because  it  was  not  debatable  ;  it  was  then  believed  not  fairly  to 
arise.  It  never  has  been  made  as  a  distinct,  substantial,  and  leading 
point  of  objection.  It  never  was  made  until  the  discussion  cf  the 
tariff  of  1824,  when  it  was  rather  hinted  at  as  against  the  spirit 
of  the  constitution,  than  formally  announced  as  being  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  that  instrument.  What  was  not  dreamed  of  before, 
or  in  1816,  and  scarcely  thought  of  in  1824,  is  now  rnadc,  by  excited 
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imaginalions,  to  assume  the  imposing  form  of  a  serious  constitu- 
tional barrier. 

Such  are  the  origin,  duration,  extent,  and  sanciions,  of  the  policy 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  subvert.  lis  beneficial  effects, 
although  ihey  may  vary  in  degree,  have  been  feh  in  all  parts  of  the 
union.  To  none,  I  verily  believe,  has  it  been  prejudicial.  In  the 
north,  every  where,  testimonials  are  borne  to  the  high  prosperity 
which  it  lias  diffused.  There,  all  branches  of  industry  are  animated 
and  flourishing.  Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic,  active ;  cities 
and  towns  springing  up,  enlarging  and  beautifying;  navigation 
fully  and  protitably  employed,  and  the  whole  face  of  the  country 
smiling  with  improvement,  cheerfulness,  and  abundance.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  supposed  that  we  in  the  west 
derive  no  advantages  from  this  system.  He  is  mistaken.  Let  him 
visit  us,  and  he  will  find,  from  the  head  of  La  Belle  Riviere, 
at  Pittsburgh,  to  America,  at  its  mouth,  the  most  rapid  and 
gratifying  advances.  He  will  behold  Pittsburgh  itself.  Wheeling, 
Portsmouth,  Maysville,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  numerous  other 
towns,  lining  and  ornamenting  the  banks  of  the  noble  river,  daily 
extending  their  limits,  and  prosecuting,  with  the  greatest  spirit  and 
profit,  numerous  branches  of  the  manufacturing  and  mechanic  arts. 
If  he  will  go  into  the  interior,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  he  will  there 
perceive  the  most  astonishing  progress  in  agriculture,  in  the  useful 
arts,  and  in  all  the  improvements  to  which  they  both  directly 
conduce.  Then  let  him  cross  over  into  my  own,  my  favorite  state, 
and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  is  there  exhibited.  He  will 
perceive  numerous  villages,  not  large,  but  neat,  thriving,  and 
some  of  them  highly  ornamented  ;  many  manufactories  of  hemp, 
cotton,  wool,  and  other  articles.  In  various  parts  of  the  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Elkhorn  region,  an  endless  succession  of 
natural  parks  ;  the  forests  thinned  ;  fallen  trees  and  undergrowth 
cleared  away  ;  large  herds  and  flocks  feeding  on  luxuriant  grasses  ; 
and  interspersed  with  comfortable,  sometimes  elegant  mansions, 
surrounded  by  extensive  lawns.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  says,  that  a  profitable  trade  was  carried  on  from 
the  west,  through  the  Seleuda  gap,  in  mules,  horses,  and  other 
live  stock,  which  has  been  checked  by  the  operation  of  the  tariff". 
It  is  true,  that  such  a  trade  was  carried  on  between  Kentucky  and 
South  Carolina,  mutually  beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  but,  several 
years  ago,  resolutions,  at  popular  meetings,  in  Carolina,  were 
adopted,  not  to  purchase  the  produce  of  Kentucky,  by  way  of 
punishment  for  her  attachment  to  the  tarifl'.  They  must  have 
supposed  us  as  stupid  as  the  sires  of  one  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
stock  of  which  that  trade  consisted,  if  they  imagined  that  their 
resolutions  would  affect  our  principles.  Our  drovers  cracked  their 
whips,  blew  their  horns,  and  passed  the  Seleuda  gap,  to  other 
markets,  where  better  humors  existed,  and  equal  or  greater  profits 
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were  made.  I  have  heard,  of  your  successor  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, Mr.  President,  this  anecdote :  that  he  joined  in  the 
adoption  of  those  resolutions,  but  when,  about  Christmas,  he 
applied  to  one  of  his  South  Carolina  neighbors,  to  purchase  the 
regular  supply  of  pork  for  the  ensuing  year,  he  found  that  he  had 
to  pay  two  prices  for  it ;  and  he  declared,  if  that  were  the  patriotism 
on  which  the  resolutions  were  based,  he  would  Jiot  conform  to 
them,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  laid  in  his  annual  stock  of  pork  by 
j)urchase  from  the  first  passing"  Kentucky  drover.  The  trade,  now 
partially  resumed,  was  maintained  by  the  sale  of  western  produc- 
tions, on  the  one  side,  and  Carolina  money  on  the  other.  From 
that  condition  of  it,  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  might  have 
drawn  this  conclusion,  that  an  advantageous  trade  may  exist, 
although  one  of  the  parties  to  it  pays  in  specie  for  the  production 
which  he  purchases  from  the  other ;  and  consequently  that  it  does 
not  follow,  if  we  did  not  purchase  British  fabrics,  that  it  might  not 
be  the  interest  of  England  to  purchase  our  raw  material  of  cotton. 
The  Kentucky  drover  received  the  South  Carolina  specie,  or,  taking 
bills,  or  the  evidences  of  deposit  in  the  banks,  carried  these  home, 
and,  disposing  of  them  to  the  merchant,  he  brought  out  goods,  of 
foreign  or  domestic  manufacture,  in  relurn.  Such  is  the  circuitous 
nature  of  trade  and  remittance,  which  no  nation  understands  better 
than'  Great  Britain. 

Nor  has  the  system  which  has  been  the  parent  source  of  so  much 
benefit  to  other  parts  of  the  union,  proved  injurious  to  the  cotton- 
growing  country,  I  cannot  speak  of  South  Carolina  itself,  where 
I  have  never  been,  with  so  much  certainty  ;  but  of  other  portions 
of  the  union  in  which  cotton  is  grown,  especially  those  bordering  on 
the  Mississippi,  I  can  confidently  speak.  If  cotton-planting  is  less 
profitable  than  it  was,  that  is  the  result  of  increased  production  ; 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  still  the  most  profitable  investment  of  capital 
of  any  branch  of  business  in  the  United  States.  And  if  a  committee 
were  raised,  with  power  to  send  for  persons  and  papers,  I  take  it 
upon  myself  to  say,  that  such  would  be  the  result  of  the  inquiry. 
In  Kentucky,  I  know  many  individuals  who  have  their  cotton- 
plantations  below,  and  retain  their  residence  in  that  state,  where 
they  remain  during  the  sickly  season  ;  and  they  are  all,  I  believe, 
without  exception,  doing  well.  Others,  tempted  by  their  success, 
are  constantly  engaging  in  the  business,  while  scarcely  any  comes 
from  the  cotton  region  to  engage  in  western  agriculture.  A  friend, 
now"  in  my  eye,  a  member  of  this  body,  upon  a  capital  of  less  than 
seventy  thousand  dollars,  invested  in  a  plantation  and  slaves,  made, 
the  year  before  last,  sixteen  thousand  dollars.  A  member  of  the 
other  house,  I  understand,  who,  without  removing  himself,  sent 
some  of  his  slaves  to  Mississippi,  made  last  year  about  twenty  per 
cent.  Two  friends  of  mine,  in  the  latter  state,  whose  annual 
income  is  from  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  dollars,  being  desirous  to 
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curtail  their  business,  have  oflTered  >?sta1es  fi)r  sale  which  they  are 
willing  to  show,  by  regular  vouchers  of  receij)t  and  disbursement, 
yield  eighteen  per  cent  per  annum.  One  of  my  most  opulent 
acquaintances,  in  a  county  adjoining  that  in  which  1  reside,  having 
married  in  Georgia,  has  derived  a  large  porlion  of  his  wealth  from 
a  cotton  estate  there  situated. 

The  loss  of  the  tonnage  of  Charleston,  which  has  been  dwell 
on,  does  not  proceed  from  the  tarifi';  it  never  had  a  very  large 
amount,  and  it  has  not  been  able  to  retain  what  it  had,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade  on  its 
navigation.  Its  tonnage  has  gone  to  the  more  enterprising  and 
adventurous  tars  of  the  northern  states,  with  whom  those  of  the 
city  of  Charleston  could  not  maintain  a  successful  competition,  in 
the  freedom  of  the  coasting  trade,  existing  between  the  different 
parts  of  the  union.  That  this  must  be  the  true  cause,  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact,  that,  however  it  may  be  with  the  port  of  Charles- 
ton, our  coasting  tonnage,  generally,  is  constantly  increasing.  As 
to  the  foreign  tonnage,  about  one  half  of  that  which  is  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  Charleston  and  Great  Britain,  is  English  ; 
proving  that  the  tonnage  of  South  Carolina  cannot  maintain  itself 
in  a  competition,  under  the  free  and  equal  navigation  secured  by 
our  treaty  with  that  power. 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their  design  of  an  imme- 
diate or  gradual  destruction  of  the  American  system,  what  is  iheir 
substitute  ?  Free  trade  ?  Free  trade  I  The  call  for  free  trade  is 
as  unavailing,  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child  in  its  nurse's  arms,  for 
the  moon,  or  the  stars  that  glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It 
never  has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies  at  least  two 
parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be  fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But 
if  we  throw  our  ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any  other  foreign 
nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the  free  admission  of  our  surplus 
produce?  We  may  break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our 
part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete,  until  foreign  powers  shall 
have  removed  theirs.  There  would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and 
restrictions,  prohibitions,  and  exclusions,  on  the  other.  The  bolts 
and  the  bars  and  the  chains  of  all  other  nations  will  remain  undis- 
turbed. It  is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  industry  and  commerce 
would  acconmiodate  themselves  to  this  unequal  and  luijust  state 
of  things;  for,  such  is  the  flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends 
itself  to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner  incarcerated  in 
a  jail,  after  a  long  time,  becomes  reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and 
regularly  notches  down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen   deceive  themselves.     It  is  not  free  trade   that  they 

are  recommending  to  our  acceptance.     It  is,  in   effect,  the   British 

colonial  system  that  we  are  invited  to   adopt;  and,  if  their  policy 

prevail,  it  will  lead  substantially  to   the  recolonization  of  these 

voi,.  II.  3 
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Stales,  under  ihe  commercial  domii)ion  of  Great  Britain.  And 
whom  do  we  find  some  of  the  principal  supporters,  out  of  congress; 
of  this  foreign  system  ?  Mr.  President,  there  are  some  foreigners 
who  always  remain  exotics,  and  never  become  naturalized  in  our 
country;  whilst,  happily,  there  are  many  others  who  readily  attach 
themselves  to  our  principles  and  our  institutions.  The  honest, 
patient,  and  industrious  German,  readily  unites  with  our  people; 
establishes  himself  vipon  some  of  our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious 
barn,  and  enjoys  in  tranquillity  the  abundant  fruits  which  his 
diligence  gathers  around  him;  always  I'eady  to  fly  to  the  standard 
of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws,  when  called  by  the  duties 
of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philosophic  Frenchman, 
accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life, 
incorporates  himself  without  difFiculty,  in  our  society.  But,  of  all 
foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  v/ith  our  people 
as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  isle.  In  some  of  the  vision.s  which 
have  passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland 
was  originally  )jart  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some 
extraordinary  convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from  America,  and, 
drifting  across  the  ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of 
Great  Britain.  The  same  open-heartedness ;  the  same  generous 
hospitality;  the  same  careless  and  uncalculating  indifierence  about 
human  life ;  characterize  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries.  Ken- 
tucky has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of  America.  And  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  reversed,  and 
set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe  instead  of  bearing 
from  Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland 
would  there  find,  as  every  Irish  emigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty 
welcome  aiid  a  happy  home! 

Bnt,  sir,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  am  about  1o  allude,  although 
fong  a  resident  of  this  country,  has  no  feelings,  no  attaclinients,  no 
sympathies,  no  principles,  in  comlnon  with  our  people.  Nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  Permsylvania  took  him  to  her  bosom,  and  warmed,  and 
cherished,  and  honored  him;  and  how  does  he  manifest  his  grati- 
tude ?  By  aiming  a  vital  blow  at  a  system  endeared  to  her  by  a 
thorough  conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to  her  prosperity.  He 
has  filled,  at  home  and  abroad,  some  of  the  highest  offices  under 
this  government,  during  thirty  years,  and  he  is  still  at  heart  an 
alien.  The  authority  of  his  name  has  been  invoked,  and  the  labors 
of  his  pen,  in  the  form  of  a  memorial  to  congress,  have  been 
engaged,  to  overthrow  the  American  system,  and  to  substitute  the 
foreign.  Go  home  to  your  native  Europe,  and  there  inculcate 
upon  her  sovereigns  your  Utopian  doctrines  of  free  trade,  and 
when  you  have  prevailed  upon  them  to  unseal  their  ports,  and 
freely  admit  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania  and  other  states,  come 
back,  and  we  shall  be  prepared  to  become  converts,  and  to  adopt 
your  faith. 
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A.  Mr.  Savcliet  also  makes  no  inconsiderable  figure  in  ihc 
c«.»nrimon  attack  upon  our  system.  I  do  not  Icnow  the  man,  but  I 
understand  he  is  an  nnnatm-alized  emigrant,  from  the  island  of 
Guernsey,  situated  in  the  channel  which  divides  France  and 
England.  The  principal  business  of  the  inhabitants  is  that  of 
driving  a  contraband  trade  with  the  ojjposite  shores,  and  IMr. 
Sarchet,  educated  in  that  school,  is,  I  have  been  told,  chiefly 
engaged  in  employing  liis  wits  to  elude  the  operation  of  our 
revenue  laws,  by  introducing  articles  at  less  rates  of  duty  than  they 
are  justly  chargeable  with,  which  he  effects  by  varying  the  denom- 
inations, or  slightly  changing  their  forms.  This  man,  at  a  former 
session  of  the  senate,  caused  to  be  presented  a  memorial,  signed 
by  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  pretended  vrorkers  in  iron.  Of 
these,  a  gentleman  made  a  careful  inquiry  and  examination,  and 
he  ascertained  that  there  were  only  about  ten  of  the  denomination 
represented ;  the  rest  were  tavern  keepers,  porters, /merchants' 
clerks,  hackney  coachmen,  and  so  forth.  I  have  the  most  respect- 
able authority,  in  black  and  white,  for  this  statement. 

[Here  general  Hayne  asked,  who?  and  was  he  a  manufacturer?  IMr.  Clay  replied, 
colonel  Murray,  of  New  York,  a  gentleman  of  the  highest  standing,  for  honor,  probity, 
and  veracity;  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  a  manufacturer  or  not,  but  the 
gentleman  might  take  him  as  one.*] 

Whether  Mr.  Sarchet  got  up  the  late  petition  presented  to  the 
senate,  from  the  journeymen  tailors  of  Philadelphia,  or  not,  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it  were  a  movement 
of  his,  and  if  we  should  find  that  he  has  cabbagrd  from  other 
classes  of  society  to  swell  out  the  number  of  signatures. 

To  the  facts  inanufactured  by  Mr.  Sarchet,  and  the  theories  by 
Ml'.  Gallatin,  there  was  yet  wanting  one  circumstance  to  recom- 
mend them  to  favorable  consideration,  and  that  was,  the  authority 
of  some  high  name.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  one 
from  a  British  repository.  The  honorable  gentleman  has  cited  a 
speech  of  my  lord  Goclcrich,  addressed  to  the  Britisli  parliament, 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  full  of  deep  regret  that  old  England 
coil  Id  not  possibly  conform  her  ])ractice  of  rigorous  restriction  and 
exclusion  to  her  liberal  doctrines  of  unfettered  commerce,  so 
earnestly  recommended  to  foreign  po^wers.  Sir,  I  know  my  lord 
Goderich  very  well,  although  my  acquaintance  with  him  was  prior 
to  his  being  sumiuoned  to  the  British  house  of  peers.  We  both 
signed  the  convention  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great 
Britain,  of  1S15.  He  is  an  honorable  man,  frank,  possessing 
but  ordinary  business  talents,  about  the  stature  and  complexion 
of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  a  few  veara 
older  than  he,  and  every  drop  of  blood  running  in  his  veins   being 

*  Mr.  Clay  subsequently  understood  that  colonel  Murray  was  a  merchant. 
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pure  iind  unadulterated  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  If  he  were  to  live  to 
the  age  of  Methuselah,  he  could  not  make  a  speech  of  such  ability 
and  eloquence  as  that  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
recently  delivered  to  the  st-nate.;  and  there  would  be  much  more 
fitness  in  my  lord  Goderich  making  quotations  from  the  speech  of 
the  honorable  gentleman,  than  his  quoting,  as  authority,  the  theo- 
retical doctrines  of  my  lord  Goderich.  We  are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  looking  abroad,  not  merely  for  manufactured  articles,  but 
for  the  sanction  of  high  names,  to  support  favorite  theories.  I  have 
seen  and  closely  observed  the  British  parliament,  and,  without 
derogating  from  its  justly  elevated  character,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  in  all  the  attributes  of  order,  dignity,  patriotism,  and 
eloquence,  the  American  congress  would  not  suffer,  in  the  smallest 
degree,  by  a  comparison  with  it. 

1  dislike  tliis  resort  to  authority,  and  especially  foreign  and 
iyhterested  fNithority,  for  the  support  of  principles  of  public  policy. 
I  would  greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentleiTien  upon  the  broad  ground 
of  fact,  of  experience,  and  of  reason  ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to 
British  names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled  to  imitate 
their  bad  example.  Allow  me  to  quote  from  the  speech  of  a 
member  of  the  British  jjarliament,  bearing  the  same  family  name 
with  my  lord  Goderich,  but  whether  or  not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do 
not  know.  The  member  alluded  to,  was  arguing  against  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen  —  that  treaty  not  less  fatal  to 
the  interests  of  Portugal  than  would  be  the  system  of  gentlemen  to 
the  best  interests  of  America  —  and  he  went  on  to  say  : 

'  It  iras  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  to  persuade  other  nations  to  join  with  tis  in  adopting  the 
principles  of  wliat  was  called  '  free  traded  Oilier  7iations  knew,  as  well  as  the  noble  lord 
opposite,  and  those  who  acted  with  /»'»(,  irhat  we  meaiU  by  '■  free  trade,^  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantages  we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  monopoly  of  all  their 
markets  for  our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  cdl,  from  ever  becoming  manu- 
facturing nations.  When  tlie  system  of  reciprocity  and  free  trade  had  been  proposed 
to  a  French  ambassador,  his  remarlc  was,  that  the  plan  was  excellent  in  theory,  but, 
to  make  it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer  the  attempt  to  put  it  in 
execution  for  half  a  century,  until  France  should  be  on  the  same  fooling  with  Great 
Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capital,  and  the  many  other  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  it  now  enjoyed.-  The  policy  that  France  acted  on,  was  that  of  encour- 
aging its  native  manufactures,  and  it  was  a  ivise  policy;  because,  if  it  were  freely  to 
admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural 
nation,  and  ///crf/b?-^,  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  depend  exclusively  upon  agri- 
culture. America  acted,  too,  upon  the  same  principle  with  France.  Anierica 
legislated  for  futurity — legislated  for  an  increasing  population.  America,  too.  was 
prospering  under  this  system.  In  twenty  years,  America  would  be  independent  of 
England  for  manutactures  altogether.  *****  But  since  the  peace, 
France,  Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries  of  the  world,  had  proceeded 
upon  the  principle  of  encouraging  and  protecting  native  manufactures.' 

But  I  have  said,  that  the  system  nominally  called  'free  trade,'  so 
earnestly  and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adojition,  is  a  mere 
revival  of  the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  existence  of  our  colonial  vassalage.     The  whole 
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system  is  fully  explained  and  illustrated  in  a  worlc  published  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1750,  entitled  Mhe  trade  and  navigation  of 
Great  Britain  considered,  by  Joshua  Gee,'  witii  extracts  from  which 
I  have  been  furnished  by  the  diligent  researches  of  a  friend.  It 
will  be  seen  from  these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy  now,  is 
identical  with  the  long-cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  thirteen  colonies  were  part 
of  the  British  empire.     In  that  work  the  author  contends  : 

'  First,  that  manufactures,  in  American  colonies,  should  be  discoura2.'e(l  or  prohibited. 

'Great  Britain,  with  its  dependencies,  is  doubiless  as  well  able  to  subsist  within 
itself,  as  any  nation  in  Europe.  We  liave  an  enterprising  people,  fit  for  all  the  arts 
of  peace  and  war.  We  have  provisions  in  abundance,  and  tliose  of  the  best  sort,  and 
are  able  to  raise  sufficient  for  double  the  numbar  of  inhabitants.  We  have  the  very 
best  materials  for  clothing,  and  want  nothing,  either  for  use,  or  even  for  hi.xury,  but 
what  we  have  at  home,  or  might  have  from  our  colonies;  so  that  we  miglit  make 
such  an  intercourse  of  trade  among  ourselves,  or  between  us  and  ',hom,  as  would 
maintain  a  vast  navigation.  But  we  ought  always  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  our 
colonies,  to  restrain  them  from  setting  up  any  of  the  manufactures  which  are  carried 
on  in  Great  Britain:  and  any  such  attempts  should  be  crushed  in  the  beginning; 
for  if  ihey  are  suffered  to  grow  up  to  maturity,  it  will  be  difficult  to  suppress  them.' 
Pages  177.  S,  9. 

'  Our  colonies  are  much  in  the  same  state  Ireland  was  in,  when  they  began  the 
woollen  manufactory,  and  as  their  numbers  increase,  will  I'all  upon  manufactures 
for  clothing  themselves,  if  due  care  be  not  taken  to  find  employment  for  them,  in 
raising  such  productions  as  rnay  enable  them  to  furnish  themselves  with  all  their 
necessaries  from  us.' 

Then  it  was  the  object  of  the  British  economists  to  adapt  the 
means  or  wealth  of  the  colonists  to  the  supply  required  by  their 
necessities,  and  to  make  the  mother  country  the  source  of  that 
supply.  Now  it  seems  the  policy  is  only  so  far  to  be  reversed, 
that  we  must  continue  to  import  necessaries  from  Great  Britain,  in 
order  to  enaljle  her  to  purchase  raw  cotton  froiu  us. 

'  I  should,  therefore,  think  it  worthy  the  care  of  the  government,  to  endeavor,  by 
all  possible  means,  to  encourage  them  in  raising  of  silk,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  [only  pig, 
to  be  hammered  in  England.]  potash,  and  so  forth,  by  giving  them  competent  bounties 
in  the  begitming.  and  sending  over  judicious  and  skilful  jiersons  at  the  public  charge, 
to  assist  and  instruct  them  in  the  most  proper  methods  of  management,  which,  in  my 
apprehension,  would  lay  a  foundation  for  establishing  the  most  profitable  trade  of 
any  we  have.  And  considering  the  commanding  situation  of  our  colonies  along  the 
sea-coast,  the  great  convenience  of  navigable  ri\ers  in  all  of  them,  the  cheapness  of 
land,  and  the  easiness  of  raising  provisions,  great  numbers  of  people  would  transport 
themselves  thither,  to  settle  upon  such  improvements.  Now,  as  people  have  been 
filled  with  fears  that  the  colonies,  if  encouraged  to  raise  rough  materials,  would  set 
up  for  themselves,  a  liltlc  rcj^ulation  would  remove  all  those  jealousies  out  of  the  way. 
They  have  never  thrown  or  wove  any  silk,  as  yet,  that  we  have  heird  of  Therefore, 
if  a  law  was  made  to  prohibit  the  use  of  eveiy  throwster's  mill,  of  doubling  or 
horsling  silk  with  any  machine  whatever,  they  would  then  send  it  lo  us  raw.  An'l  aa 
they  will  have  the  providing  rough  materials  to  themselves,  so  shall  we  have  the 
manufacturing  of  them.  If  encouragement  be  given  for  raising  hemp,  flax,  and  so 
forth,  doubtless  they  will  soon  begin  to  manufacture,  if  not  prevmlcd.  Therefore,  lo 
ftop  the  prcgress  of  any  such  manuficture.  it  is  proposed,  that  no  weaver  shall  have 
libeiiy  to  set  up  any  looms,  without  first  registering,  at  an  office  kept  lor  that  purpose, 
and  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  any  journeyman  that  shall  work  for  him.  But  if 
zxxy  particular  inhabitant  shall  be  inclined  to  have  any  linen  or  woollen  made  of  thei? 
own  spinning,  they  should  not  be  abridged  of  the  same  liberty  that  they  now  make 
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use  of,  namely,  lo  carry  to  a  weaver,  (who  shall  be  licensed  by  the  gfovernor.)  and 
have  it  wrouiiht  up  for  the  use  of  the  family,  but  not  to  be  sold  to  any  person  in  a 
private  manner,  nor  exposed  to  any  market  or  fair,  upon  pain  of  forfeiture. 

'  And,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  their  manufactures  from 
hence,  except  what  is  used  in  building  of  ships,  and  other  country  work,  one  half  of 
our  exports  being  supposed  to  be  in  nails  —  a  manufacture  which  they  allow  has 
never  hitherto  been  carried  on  among;  them  —  it  is  proposed  they  shall,  for  time  to 
conic,  never  erect  the  manufacture  of  any,  under  the  size  of  a  two-shilling  nail,  horse- 
nails  excepted  ;  that  all  slitting  mills  and  engines,  lor  drawing  wire,  or  weaving 
stockings,  be  put  down,  and  that  every  smith  Avho  keeps  a  common  forge  or  shop,  shall 
register  his  name  and  place  of  abode,  and  the  name  of  every  servanl  which  he  shall 
employ,  which  license  sliali  be  renewed  once  every  year,  and  pay  for  the  Ubcrtij  of 
working  at  such  trade.  That  all  negroes  shall  be  prohibited  from  weaving  either 
linen  or  woollen,  or  sjiinning  or  combing  of  wool,  or  working  at  any  manufacture  of 
iron,  further  than  making  it  into  pig  or  bar  iron.  That  they  also  be  prohibited  liom 
manufacturing  liats,  stockings,  or  leather  of  any  kind.  This  limitation  will  not 
abridge  the  planteis  of  any  privilege  the)^  now  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  it  will  turn 
their  industry  to  promoting  and  raising  those  rough  materials.' 

The  anihor  then  proposes,  that  ihe  board  of  trade  and  plantations 
should  be  furnished  with  statistical  accounts  of  the  yaYionspn-iuiltcd 
manufactures,  to  enable  them  to  encourage  or  depress  the  industry 
of  the  colonists,  and  prevent  the  danger  of  interference  with  British 
industry. 

'  It  is  hoped  that  this  method  ^vould  allay  the  heal  that  snme  people  have  shown  for 
destroying  the  iron-works  on  the  plantations,  and  pulling  down  all  their  forces,  taking 
away,  in  a  violent  manner,  their  estates  and  properties,  preventing  the  husbandmen 
from  getting  their  ploughshares,  carts,  and  other  utensils  mended,  destroyini;  the 
manufacture  of  ship-buihiing,  by  depriving  them  of  the  liberty  of  making  bolts,  sjiikes, 
and  other  things  proper  for  carrying  on  that  work,  by  which  article  returns  are  made 
for  purchasing  our  woollen  manufactures.'     Pages  87,  SS,  S9. 

Such  is  the  picture  of  colonists  dependent  upon  the  mother 
country  for  their  necessary  supplies,  dreiwn  by  a  writer  who  was 
not  among  the  number  of  those  who  desired  to  debar  thein  the 
means  of  building  a  vessel,  erecting  a  forge,  or  mending  a  plough- 
share, but  who  was  willing  to  promote  their  growth  and  prosperity 
as  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  paramount  interests  of  the  man- 
ufacturing or  parent  state. 

'Secondly,  the  advantages  to  Great  Britain,  from  keeping  the  colonists  dependent 
on  her  for  their  essential  supplies. 

'  If  we  examine  into  the  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  plantations,  and 
our  own,  it  will  appear,  that  not  one  fourth  part  of  their  product  redounds  to  their 
own  profit ;  for,  out  of  all  that  comes  here,  they  only  carry  back  clothing,  and  other 
accommodations  for  their  families,  all  of  which  is  of  the  merchandise  and  manufac- 
ture of  this  kingdom.' 

After  showing  how  this  system  tends  to  concentrate  all  the  sur- 
plus of  acquisition  over  absolute  expenditure  in  England,  he  says: 

'  All  these  advantages  we  receive  by  the  plantations,  besides  the  mortgages  on  the 
planters'  estates,  and  the  high  interest  they  pay  us,  which  is  very  considerable;  and 
therefore  very  great  care  ought  to  be  taken  in  regulating  all  the  affairs  of  the  colonists, 
that  the  planters  be  not  put  under  too  many  difficulties,  but  encouraged  to  go  on 
cheerfully. 
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'  Ni'W  I'^niilam!,  and  tlie  riorlhern  colonies,  have  not  commodities  anci  picfdacts 
prinugli  to  send  us,  in  return,  tor  purchasing  tlreir  necessary  clotliing,  but  aie  uudoi 
very  great  didicullies,  and  tlierelbre  any  ordinary  sort  sell  with  them.  And  when 
they  have  grown  out  oi' fashion  with  ns,  they  are  new-fashioned  owitgli  tlicie.' 

Sir,  I  cannot  go  on  with  this  di.sgiisling  delail.  Their  refuse 
goods,  iheir  old  shop-keepers,  their  cast-olf  clothes  good  enough 
lor  us  I  Was  there  ever  a  scheme  more  artl'ully  devised,  liy  which 
the  energies  and  faculties  of  one  people  should  be  kept  down,  and 
rendered  subservi(.'nt  to  the  pride  and  the  pomp  and  the  power  of 
anollier?  The  system  then  i)roj)osed  diliers  only  from  that  which 
is  now  reconnnended  in  one  particular  —  that  was  intended  to  be 
enforced  by  power;  this  would  not  be  less  efiectually  execuled  by 
the  force  of  circumstances.  A  gentleman  in  Boston  (jMr.  Lee), 
ihe  agent  of  the  free-trade  convention,  from  whose  exhauslless 
mint  there  is  a  constant  issue  of  reports,  seems  lo  envy  the  blessed 
condition  of  dependent  Canada,  wh.  'i  compared  to  the  oppressed 
state  of  this  union  ;  and  it  is  a  fair  inference  from  the  view  which 
he  presents,  that  he  would  have  us  hasten  back  to  the  golden  days 
of  that  colonial  bondage,  which  is  so  well  depicted  in  the  work 
from  which  I  have  been  rpioting.  Mr.  Lee  exhibits  two  tabular 
statements,  in  one  of  which  he  presents  the  high  duties  v.'hich  he 
represents  to  be  paid  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the 
other,  those  which  are  paid  in  Canada,  generally  about  two  per 
centum  ad  valorem.  But  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  the  duties 
levied  in  Canada  are  paid  chielly  in  British  manufactures,  or  on 
articles  passing  from  one  part  to  another  of  a  common  empire  ? 
and  that,  to  present  a  parallel  case  in  the  United  States,  he  ought 
to  have  shown,  that  importations  made  into  one  stafti  from  another, 
wdiich  are  now  free,  are  subject  to  the  same  or  higher  duties  than 
are  paid  in  Canada? 

I  will  now,  Mr.  President,  proceed  to  a  more  particular  consid- 
eration of  the  arguments  urged  against  the  protective  system,  and 
an  inquiry  into  its  practical  operation,  especially  on  the  cotton- 
growing  country.  And  as  I  wish  to  state  and  meet  the  argument 
fairly,  I  invite  the  correction  of  my  statement  of  it,  if  necessary. 
It  is  alleged,  that  the  system  operates  prejudicially  to  the  cotton 
planter,  by  diminishing  the  foreign  demand  for  his  staple  ;  that  we 
cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her,  that  the 
import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty,  and  falls  uj^on  the 
cotton  grower;  that  South  Carolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota 
of  the  public  revenue  ;  that  an  abandonment  of  the  protective 
)olicy  would  lead  to  an  augmentation  of  our  exports,  of  an  amount 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  inillions  of  dollars  ;  and,  finally, 
that  the  south  cannot  partake  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing, 
if  there  be  any.  Let  us  examine  these  various  proj)ositions  in 
detail.  First,  that  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  is  diminished, 
and  that  we  cannot  sell  to  Great  Britain  unless  we  buy  from  lier. 
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The  demand  of  both  our  great  foreign  customers  is  constantly  and 
annually  increasing.  It  is  true,  that  the  ratio  of  the  increase  may 
not  be  equal  to  that  of  production  ;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact, 
that  the  power  of  producing  the  raw  material  is  much  greater,  and 
is,  therefore,  constantly  in  advance  of  the  power  of  consumption. 
A  single  fact  will  illustrate.  The  average  produce  of  laborers 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  may  be  estimated  at  five  bales, 
or  fiflcen  hundred  weight  to  the  hand.  Supposing  the  annual 
average  consumption  of  each  individual  who  uses  cotton  cloth,  to 
be  five  pounds,  one  hand  can  produce  enough  of  the  raw  material 
to  clothe  three  hundred. 

The  argument  comprehends  two  errors,  one  of  fact  and  the  other 
of  principle.  It  assumes  that  we  do  not  in  fact  purchase  of  Great 
Britain.  What  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  ?  There  are  certain, 
but  very  few  articles  which  it  is  thought  sound  policy  requires  that 
we  should  manufacture  at  h<^-ne,  and  on  these  the  tarift"  operates. 
But,  with  respect  to  all  the  rest,  and  much  the  larger  number  of 
articles  of  taste,  fashion,  and  utility,  they  are  subject  to  no  other 
than  revenue  duties,  and  are  freely  introduced.  I  have  before  me 
from  the  treasury  a  statement  of  our  imports  from  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  including  ten  years,  preceding  the  last,  and 
three  quarters  of  the  last  year,  from  which  it  will  appear  that, 
although  there  are  some  fluctuations  in  the  amount  of  the  different 
years,  the  largest  amount  imported  in  any  one  year  has  been  since 
the  tariff  of  1824,  and  that  the  last  year's  importation,  when  the 
returns  of  the  fourth  quarter  shall  be  received,  will  probably  be  the 
greatest  in  the  whole  terra  of  eleven  years. 

Now,  if  it  be^  admitted  that  there  is  a  less  amount  of  the  protected 
articles  imported  from  Great  Britain,  she  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
compensated  for  the  deficiency,  by  the  increased  consumption  in 
America  of  the  articles  of  her  industry  not  falling  within  the  scope 
of  the  policy  of  our  protection.  The  establishment  of  manufac- 
tures among  us  excites  the  creation  of  wealth,  and  this  gives  new 
powers  of  consumption,  which  are  gratified  by  the  purchase  of 
foreign  objects.  A  poor  nation  can  never  be  a  great  consuming 
nation.     Its  poverty  will  limit  its  consumption  to  bare  subsistence. 

The  erroneous  principle  which  the  argument  includes,  is,  that  it 
devolves  on  us  the  duty  of  taking  care  that  Great  Britain  shall  be 
enabled  to  purchase  from  us  without  exacting  from  Great  Britain 
the  corresponding  duty.  If  it  be  true  on  one  side  that  nations  are 
bound  to  shape  their  policy  in  reference  to  the  ability  of  foreign 
powers,  it  must  be  true  on  both  sides,  of  the  Atlantic.  And  this 
reciprocal  obligation  ought  to  be  emphatically  regarded  towards  the 
nation  supplying  the  raw  material,  bv  the  manufacturing  nation, 
because  the  industry  of  the  latter  gives.four  or  five  values  to  what 
had  iDcen  ])roduced  by  the  industry  of  the  former. 

But,  does  Great  Britain  practice  towards  us  upon  the  principles 
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which  we  are  now  required  to  observe  in  regard  to  her?  The 
exports  to  the  united  i<ingdom,  as  appears  from  tiie  same  treasury 
statement  just  adverted  to,  during  eleven  years,  from  1S21  to  lS3i, 
and  exclusive  of  the  fourth  quarter  of  tlie  last  year,  fall  short  of  the 
amount  of  iiriports  by  upwards  of  forty-six  millions  of  dollars,  and 
the  total  amount,  when  the  returns  of  that  quarter  are  received,  will 
exceed  fil'ty  millions  of  dollars!  It  is  surprising  how  we  have  been 
able  to  sustain,  for  so  long  a  time,  a  trade  so  very  unccjual.  We 
must  have  been  absolurely  ruined  by  it,  if  the  unfavorable  balance 
had  not  been  neutralized  by  more  protitable  commerce  with  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Of  all  nations,  Great  Britain  has  the  least 
cause  to  complain  of  the  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Our 
imports  from  that  single  power  are  nearly  one  third  of  the  entire 
amount  of  our  importations  from  all  foreign  countries  together. 
Great  Britain  constantly  acts  on  the  maxim  of  buying  only  what 
she  wants  and  cannot  produce,  and  selling  to  foreign  nations  the 
utmost  amomit  she  can.  In  conformity  with  this  maxim,  she 
excludes  articles  of  prime  necessity  produced  by  us,  equally  if 
not  more  necessary  than  any  of  her  industry  which  we  tax, 
although  the  admission  of  those  articles  would  increase  our  ability 
to  purchase  from  her,  according  to  the  argument  of  gentlemen. 

If  we  purchased  still  less  from  Great  Britain  than  we  do,  and 
our  conditions  were  reversed,  so  that  the  value  of  her  imports  from 
this  country  exceeded  that  of  her  exports  to  it,  she  would  only  then 
be  compelled  to  do  what  we  have  so  long  done,  and  what  South 
Carolina  does,  in  her  trade  with  Kentucky,  make  up  for  the  unfa- 
vorable balance  by  trade  with  other  places  and  countries.  How 
does  she  now  dispose  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  cotton  fabrics,  which  she  atmually  sells?  Of  that 
amount  the  United  States  do  not  purchase  five  per  centum.  What 
becomes  of  the  other  ninety-five  per  centum  ?  Is  it  not  sold  to  other 
powers,  and  would  not  their  markets  remain,  if  ours  were  totally 
shut?  Would  she  not  continue,  as  she  now  finds  it  her  interest, 
to  purchase  the  raw  material  from  us,  to  supply  those  markets? 
Would  she  be  guilty  of  the  folly  of  depriving  herself  of  markets  to 
the  amount  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars, 
because  we  refused  her  a  market  for  some  eight  or  ten  millions  ? 

But  if  there  were  a  diminution  of  the  British  demand  for  cotton 
equal  to  the  loss  of  a,  market  for  the  few  British  fabrics  which  are 
within  the  scope  of  our  protective  policy,  the  question  would  still 
remain,  whether  the  cotton-planter  is  not  amply  indemnified  by 
the  creation  of  additional  demand  elsewhere  ?  With  respect  to  the 
cotton-grower,  it  is  the  toialUy  of  the  demand,  and  not  its  distribu- 
tion, which  affects  his  interests.  If  any  system  of  policy  will 
augment  the  aggregate  of  the  demand,  that  system  is  favorable  to 
his  interests,  although  its  tendency  may  be  to  vary  the  theatre  of 
the  demand.     It  could   not,  for  example,  be  injurious  to  him,  if, 
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instead  of  Great  Britain  continuing  to  receive  the  entire  quantity 
of  cotton  which  she  now  does,  two  or  three  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  it  were  taken  to  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  and  increased 
to  that  extent  the  French  demand.  It  would  be  better  for  him, 
because  it  is  always  better  to  have  several  markets  than  one.  Now 
if,  instead  of  a  transfer  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  channel,  of  those 
two  or  three  hundred  thousand  bales,  they  are  transported  to  the 
northern  states,  can  that  be  injurious  to  the  cotton-grower  ?  Is  it 
not  better  for  him  ?  Is  it  not  better  to  have  a  market  at  home, 
unaffected  by  war,  or  other  foreign  causes,  for  that  amount  of  his 
staple  ? 

If  the  establishment  of  American  manufactures,  therefoi'e,  had 
the  sole  effect  of  creating  a  new  and  an  American  demand  for 
cotton,  exactly  to  the  same  extent  in  which  it  lessened  the  British 
demand,  there  would  be  no  just  cause  of  complaint  against  the 
tariff.  The  gain  in  one  place  would  precisely  equal  the  loss  in  the 
other.  But  the  true  state  of  the  matter  is  much  more  favorable  to 
the  cotton-2;rower.  It  is  calculated  that  the  cotton  manufactories 
of  the  United  States  absorb  at  least  two  hundred  thousand  bales 
of  cotton  anmially.  I  believe  it  to  be  more.  The  two  ports  of 
Boston  and  Providence  alone  received  during  the  last  year  near  one 
hundred  and  ten  thousand  bales.  The  amount  is  annually 
increasing.  The  raw  material  of  that  two  hundred  thousand  bales 
is  worth  six  millions,  and  there  is  an  additional  value  conferred  by 
the  manufacturer  of  eighteen  millions  ;  it  being  generally  calculated 
that,  in  such  cotton  fabrics  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  making,  the 
manufacture  constitutes  three  fourths  of  the  value  of  ihe  article.  If, 
therefore,  these  twenty-four  millions  worth  of  cotton  fabrics  were 
not  made  in  the  United  States,  but  were  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain,  in  order  to  obtain  them,  we  should  have  to  add  to  the 
already  enormous  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  our  imports 
and  exports,  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  t^ie  further  sum  of 
twenty-four  millions,  or,  deducting  the  price  of  the  raM'  material, 
eighteen  millions  I  And  will  gentlemen  tell  me  how  it  w(Mild  be 
possible  for  this  country  to  sustain  such  a  ruinous  trade  ?  From  all 
that  portion  of  the  United  States  lying  north  and  east  of  James  river, 
and  west  of  the  mountains.  Great  Britain  receives  comparatively 
nothing.  Hov.^  would  it  be  possible  for  the  inhabitants  of  that  largest 
portion  of  our  territory,  to  supply  themselves  with  cotton  fabrics,  if 
they  were  brought  from  England  exclusively  ?  They  could  not  do  it. 
But  for  the  existence  of  the  American  manufacture,  they  would  be 
compelled  greatly  to  curtail  their  supplies,  if  not  absolutely  to  suffer 
in  their  comforts.  By  its  existence  at  home,  the  circle  of  those 
exchanges  is  created,  which  reciprocally  diffuses  among  all  who 
are  embraced  within  it  the  productions  of  their  respective  industry. 
The  cotton-grower  sells  the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer;  he 
buys    the   iron,  the  bread,  the  meal,  the   coal,  and    the  countlesfc 
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number  of  objects  of  his  consumption  from  his  fellow-citizens,  and 
ihey  in  tm-n  purchase  his  fabrics.  Pulling  it  upon  the  ground 
merely  of  supplying  those  with  necessary  arlicles  who  could  not 
otherwise  obtain  them,  ought  there  to  be  from  any  quarter  an 
objection  to  the  only  system  by  which  that  object  can  be  accom- 
plished ?  But  can  there  be  any  doubt,  with  those  who  will  reflect, 
that  the  actual  amount  of  colton  consumed  is  increased  by  the 
home  manufacture?  The  main  argument  of  gentlemen  is  founded 
upon  the  idea  of  urutual  ability  resulting  from  mutual  exclianges. 
They  would  furnish  an  ability  to  foreign  nations  by  purchasing 
from  them,  and  I,  to  our  own  peoj)lc,  by  exclianges  at  home.  If 
the  American  manufacture  were  discontinued,  and  ihat  of  England 
were  to  take  its  place,  how  would  she  sell  the  additional  quantity 
of  twenly-four  millions  of  cotton  goods,  whicli  we  now  make? 
Tons?  That  has  been  shown  to  be  imijraclicable.  To  other 
foreign  nations?  She  has  already  pushed  her  supplies  to  lliem  to 
the  utmost  extent.  The  ultimate  consequence  would  then  be,  to 
diminish  the  total  consumption  of  cotton,  to  say  nothing  now  of 
the  reduction  of  price  that  would  tak'e  place  by  throwing  into  the 
ports  of  Great  Britain  the  two  hundred  thousand  bales,  which,  no 
longer  being  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  would  go  thither. 
■  Second,  that  the  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export  duty, 
and  falls  on  the  producer  of  cotton. 

[Here  general  llayne  explained,  and  said,  that  he  never  contended  that  an  import 
duty  was  equix'alent  to  an  export  duty,  under  all  circumstances;  he  had  explained  in 
his  speech  his  ideas  of  the  precise  operation  of  the  existing  system.  To  \\hich  Mr, 
Clay  replied,  that  he  had  seen  the  argument  so  stated  in  some  of  the  ingenious  essays 
from  the  South  Carolina  press,  and  would  therefore  answer  it.] 

The  framers  of  our  constilulion,  by  granting  ihe  power  \o  con- 
gress to  lay  iiTiports,  and  ])rohibiting  that  of  laying  an  ex})ort  duty, 
manifested  that  they  did  not  regard  them  as  equivalent.  Nor  does 
the  common  sense  of  mankind.  An  export  duly  fastens  upon,  and 
incorporates  itself  with,  the  article  on  which  it  is  laid.  The  article 
cannot  escape  from  it  —  it  pursues  and  follows  it,  wherever  the 
article  goes;  and  if,  in  the  foreign  market,  the  supply  is  al)ove  or 
just  equal  to  the  dem.and,  the  amount  of  the  exj>ort  duty  will  be  a 
clear  deduction  to  the  exporter  from  the  price  of  the  article.  .But 
an  im]:)ort  duty  on  a  i'oreign  article  leaves  the  exporter  of  the 
domestic  article  free,  first,  to  import  specie;  secondly,  goods  which 
are  free  from  the  protecting  duty;  or,  thirdly,  such  goods  as,  being 
chargiMible  with  the  protecting  duty,  he  can  sell  at  home,  and  throw 
the  duty  on  the  consumer. 

But,  it  is  confidently  argued  that  the  import  duty  falls  upon  the 
gi'ower  of  cotton;  and  the  case  has  been  put  in  debate,  and  again 
and  again  in  conversation,  of  the  South  Carolina  planter,  who 
exports  one  hundred  bales  of  cotton  to  Liverpool,  exchanges  them 
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for  one  hundred  bales  of  merchandise,  and  when  he  brhio-s  them 
home,  being  compelled  to  leave  at  the  cr.slom-honse  forty  bales  in 
the  form  of  duties.  The  argument  is  founded  on  the  assumption 
that  a  duly  of  forty  per  centum  amounts  1o  a  sublractioii  of  forty  from 
the  one  hundred  bales  of  merchandise.  The  first  objection  to  it  is 
lliat  it  supposes  a  case  of  barter,  which  never  occurs.  U  it  be 
replied,  that  it  nevertheless  occurs  in  the  operations  of  commerce 
the  answer  would  be  that,  since  the  export  of  Carolina  cotton  is 
chiefly  made  by  New  York  or  foreign  merchants,  the  loss  stated, 
if  it  really  accrued,  would  fall  upon  them,  and  not  upon  the  planter. 
But,  to  test  the  correctness  of  the  hypothetical  case,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  duty,  instead  of  forty  per  centum,  should  be  one  hundred  and 
fifty,  which  is  asserted  to  be  the  duty  in  some  cases.  Then  the 
planter  would  not  only  lose  the  whole  hundred  bales  of  merchan- 
dise, which  he  had  gotten  for  his  hundred  bales  of  cotton,  but  he 
would  have  to  purchase,  with  other  means,  an  additional  fifty  bales, 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  pay  the  duties  accruing  on  the  proceeds 
of  the  cotton.  Another  answer  is,  that  if  \he.  producer  of  cotton  in 
America,  exchanged  against  English  fabrics,  pays  the  duty,  the 
producer  of  those  fabrics  also  pays  it,  and  then  it  is  twice  paid. 
Such  must  be  the  consequence,  unless  the  principle  is  true  on  one 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  false  on  the  other.  The  true  answer  is 
that  the  exporter  of  an  article,  if  he  invests  its  proceeds  in  a  foreio-n 
market,  takes  care  to  make  the  investment  in  such  merchandise  as, 
when  brought  home,  he  can  sell  with  a  fair  profit;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  consumer  would  pay  the  original  cost  and  charc^es, 
and  profit. 

Third.  The  next  objection  to  the  American  system  is,  that  it 
subjects  South  Carolina  to  the  payment  of  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  the  public  revenue.  The  basis  of  this  objection  is  the 
assumption,  shown  to  have  been  erroneous,  that  the  producer 
of  the  exports  from  this  country  pays  the  duly  on  its  imports, 
instead  of  the  consumer  of  those  imports.  The  amount  which 
South  Carolina  really  contributes  to  the  public  revenue,  no 
more  than  that  of  any  other  state,  can  be  precisely  ascertained.  It 
depends  upon  her  consumption  of  articles  paying  duties,  and  we 
may  make  an  approximation  sufficient  for  all  practical  purposes. 
The  cotton-planters  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  with  whom  ] 
am  acquainted,  generally  expend  about  one  third  of  their  income 
in  the  support  of  their  families  and  plantations.  On  this  subject  I 
hold  in  my  hands  a  statement  from  a  friend  of  mine,  of  o-reat 
accuracy,  and  a  member  of  the  senate.  According  to  this  state- 
ment, in  a  crop  of  ten  thousand  dollars,  the  expenses  may  fluctuate 
between  two  thousand  eight  hundred  dollars  and  three  tliousand 
two  hundred  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  about  one  fourth,  from  seven 
to  eight  hundred  dollars,  may  be  laid  out  in  articles  payino-  the 
protective  duty  ;    the  residue  is  disbursed  for  provisions,  mules 
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horses,  oxen,  wages  of  overseer,  6ic.  Estimating  the  exports  of 
South  Carolina  at  eight  millions,  one  third  is  two  million  six 
hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  ; 
ol"  which  one  fourth  will  be  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  six 
hundred  and  sixly-six  and  two  thirds  dollars.  Now,  supposing  the- 
protecting  duty  to  be  fifty  per  centum,  and  that  it  all  enters  into  the 
price  of  the  article,  the  amount  paid  by  South  Carolina  would  only 
be  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  and  one  third  dollars.  But  the  total  revenue  of  the 
United  States  may  be  stated  at  twenty-five  millions,  of  which  the 
proportion  of  Bouth  Carolina,  whatever  standard,  whether  of  wealth 
or  population,  be  adopted,  would  be  about  one  million.  Of  course, 
on  this  view  of  the  subject,  she  actually  pays  only  about  one  third 
of  her  fair  and  legitimate  share.  I  repeat,  that  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  of  the  habits  of  actual  expenditure  in  South  Carolina; 
they  may  be  greater  than  I  have  stated,  in  respect  to  other  parts  of 
the  cotton  country;  but  if  they  are,  that  fact  does  not  arise  from 
any  defect  in  the  system  of  public  policy. 

Fourth.  An  abandonment  of  the  American  system,  it  is  urged, 
would  lead  to  an  addition  to  our  exports  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  cotton  in  the  raw  state,  would  produce  four  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  in  the  manufactured  state,  supposing  no  greater  measure 
of  value  to  be  communicated,  in  the  manufactured  form,  than  that 
which  our  industry  imparts.  Now  sir,  where  would  markets  be 
found  for  this  vast  addition  to  the  supply?  Not  in  the  United 
States,  certain.ly,  nor  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  England 
having  akeady  everywhere  pressed  her  cotton  manufactures  to  the 
utmost  point  of  repletion.  We  must  look  out  for  new  worlds, 
seek  for  new  and  unknown  races  of  mortals,  to  consume  this 
immense  increase  of  cotton  fabrics. 

[General  Hayne  said,  tliat  he  did  not  mean  that  the  increase  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  to  the  amount  of  our  exports  would  be  of  cotton  alone,  but  of  other 
articles.] 

What  other  articles  ?  Agricultural  produce  — bread-stuffs,  beef  and 
pork,  and  so  forth  ?  Where  shall  we  find  markets  for  them  ?  Whither 
shall  we  go?  To  y^hat  country,  whose  ports  are  not  hermetically 
^sealed  against  their  admission?  Break  down  the  home-market  and 
you  are  without  resource.  Destroy  all  other  interests  in  the  country, 
for  the  imaginary  purpose  of  advancing  the  cotton-planting  interest, 
and  you  inflict  a  positive  injury,  without  the  smallest  practical 
benefit  to  the  cotton-planter.  Could  Charleston,  or  the  whole 
south,  when  all  other  markets  are  prostrated,  or  shut  against  the 
reception  of  the  surplus  of  our  farmers,  receive  that  surplus? 
Would  they  buy  more  than  they  might  want  for  their  own 
consumption  ?     Could  they  find  markets  which  other  parts  of  the 
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union  could  not  ?  Would  gentlemen  force  the  freemen  of  all 
north  of  James  river,  east  and  west,  like  the  miserable  slave,  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  to  repair  to  Charleston,  with  a  turkey  under  his  arm, 
or  a  pack  upon  his  back,  and  beg  the  clerk  of  some  English  or 
Scotch  merchant,  living  in  his  gorgeous  palace,  or  rolUng  in  his 
splendid  coach  in  the  streets,  to  exchange  \\\?,  '•  truck''  i'or  a  bit  of 
flannel  to  cover  his  naked  wife  and  children  I  No  I  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  no  more  than  justice  to  their  hearts,  when  1  believe  that 
ihey  would  reject  what  1  believe  to  be  the  inevitable  effects  of  their 
policy. 

Fifth.  But  it  is  contended,  in  the  last  place,  that  the  south 
cannot,  from  physical  and  other  causes,  engage  in  the  manufac- 
turing arts.  I  deny  the  premises,  and  I  deny  the  conclusion.  I 
deny  the  fact  of  inability;  and,  if  it  existed,  I  deny  the  conclusion, 
that  we  inust,  therefore,  break  down  our  manufactures,  and  nourish 
those  of  foreign  countries.  The  south  possesses,  in  an  extraor- 
dinary ck'gree,  two  of  the  most  important  elements  of  manufacturing 
industry — water-power  and  labor.  .The  former  gives  to  our  whole 
country  a  most  decided  advantage  over  Great  Britain.  But  a  single 
experiment,  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina,  in  which 
a  faithless  slave  put  the  torch  to  a  manufacturing  establishment,  has 
discouraged  similar  enterprises.  We  have  in  Kentucky  the  same 
descripiion  of  population,  and  we  employ  them,  almost  exclu- 
sively, in  many  of  our  hemp  manufactories.  A  neighbor  of 
mine,  one  of  our  most  opulent  and  respectable  citizens,  has  had  one, 
two,  if  not  three,  manufactories  burnt  by  incendiaries  ;  but  he  perse- 
vered, and  his  perseverance  has  been  rewarded  with  wealth.  We 
found  that  it  was  less  expensive  to  keep  night-watches  than  to  pay 
premiums  for  insurance,  and  we  employed  them. 

Let  it  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  south  cannot  manufacture; 
miist  those  parts  of  the  union  which  can,  be  therefore  prevented? 
Must  we  support  those  of  foreign  countries  ?  I  am  siu-e  that 
injustice  would  be  done  to  the  generous  and  patriotic  nature  of 
South  Carolina,  if  it  were  believed  that  she  envied  or  repined  at 
the  success  of  other  portions  of  the  union  in  branches  of  industry 
to  which  she  might  happen  not  to  be  adapted.  Throughout  her 
whole  career  she  has  been  liberal,  national,  high-minded. 

The  friends  of  the  American  system  have  been  reminded  by  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  (general  Smith),  that  they  are 
the  majority,  and  he  has  admonished  them  to  exercise  their  power 
in  moderation.  The  majority  ought  never  to  trample  upon  the 
feelings,  or  violate  the  just  rights,  of  the  minority.  They  ought 
never  to  triumph  over  the  fallen,  nor  to  make  any  but  a  temperate 
and  equitable  use  of  their  power.  But  these  counsels  come  with 
an  ill  grace  from  the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  He,  too,  is  a 
member  of  a  majority  —  a  political  majority.  And  how  has  the 
administration    of    that    majority    exercised    their    power   in    this 
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country?  Recall  to  your  recollection  the  fourth  of  March,  1829) 
when  the  lank,  lean,  i'amished  forms,  from  fen  and  forest,  and  the 
four  quarters  of  the  union,  gathered  together  in  the  halls  of 
patronage;  or  stealing  by  evening's  twilight  into  the  apartments  ol 
the  president's  mansion,  cried  out,  with  ghastly  faces,  and  in  sepul- 
chral tones,  'give  us  bread!  give  us  treasury  pap!  give  us  our 
reward!'  England's  bard  was  mistaken;  ghosts  will  sometimes 
come,  called  or  uncalled.  Go  to  the  families  who  w^rc  driven  from 
the  employments  on  which  they  were  dependent  for  subsistence,  in 
consequence  of  their  exercise  of  the  dearest  right  of  freemen.  Go 
to  mothers,  while  hugging  to  their  bosoms  their  starving  children. 
Go  to  fathers,  who,  after  being  disqualified  by  long  public  service 
for  any  other  business,  were  stripped  of  their  humble  places,  and 
then  sought,  by  the  minions  of  authority,  to  be  stripped  of  all  that 
was  left  them  —  their  good  names — and  ask,  what  mercy  was 
shown  to  them !  As  for  myself,  born  in  the  midst  of  the  revolution, 
the  first  air  that  I  ever  breathed  on  my  native  soil  of  Virginia 
having  been  that  of  liberty  and  independence,  I  never  expected 
justice,  nor  desired  mercy,  at  their  hands  ;  and  scorn  the  wrath  and 
defy  the  oppression  of  power. 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I  thinlv,  unnecessarily 
been  introduced  into  this  debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought 
against  the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the  growth  of  aristo- 
cracy. If  it  were  true,  would  gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign 
accumulations  of  wealth,  by  that  desciviption  of  industry,  rather 
than  in  their  own  country?  But  is  it  correct?  The  joint  stock 
companies  of  the  north,  as  I  understand  them,  are  nothing  more 
than  associations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  bv  means  of  which  the 
small  earnings  of  many  are  brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the 
associates,  obtaining  corporate  privileges,  are  enabled  to  prosecute, 
under  one  superintending  head,  their  business  to  belter  advantage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essentially  democratic  or  better  devised  to 
counterpoise  the  induence  of  individual  weallh.  In  Kentucky, 
almost  every  manufactory  known  to  me,  is  in  the  hands  of  enter- 
prising and  self-made  men,  who  have  acquired  whatever  wealth 
they  possess  by  patient  and  diligent  labor.  Comparisons  are 
odious,  and  but  in  defence  would  not  be  made  by  me.  But  is 
there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  manufactory,  supporting 
hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a  cotton  plantation,  with  its  nof  less 
numerous  slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white  families  — 
that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer  ? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from  this  disagreeable  topic,  to  tv/o  general 
propositions  which  cover  the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is, 
that,  under  the  operation  of  the  American  system,  the  objects 
which  it  protects  and  fosters  are  brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper 
prices  than  they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or,  than  they 
would  command  if  it  did  not  exist.     If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the 
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country  to  be  contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless  the 
second  proposition,  which  I  mean  presently  also  to  consider,  ia 
unfounded  ?  And  that  is,  that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to 
sustain,  and  that  it  has  upheld,  the  prices  of  all  our  agricultural  and 
other  produce,  including  cotton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable,  that  all  essential  objects  of 
consumption  affected  by  the  tariff,  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the 
act  of  1S24,  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to  that  law?  I 
appeal  for  its  truth  to  common  observation,  and  to  all  practical  men. 
I  appeal  to  the  farmer  of  the  country,  whether  he  does  not  purchase 
on  better  terms  his  iron,  salt,  brown  sugar,  cotton  goods,  and 
■woollens,  for  his  laboring  people  ?  And  I  asic  the  cotton-planter  if 
he  has  not  been  better  and  more  cheaply  supplied  with  his  cotton- 
bagging?  In  regard  to  this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  mistaken,  in  supposing  that  I  complained  that,  under 
the  existing  duty,  the  Kentucky  manufacturer  could  not  compete 
with  the  Scotch.  The  Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more  substantial 
and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at  a  more  uniform  and  regular  price. 
But  it  was  the  frauds,  the  violations  of  law,  of  which  I  did 
complain  ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common  sense  of  that  practice, 
which  has  something  bold,  daring,  and  enterprising  in  it,  but  mean, 
barefaced  cheating,  by  fraudulent  invoices  and  false  denominations. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as 
upon  impregnable  ground.  Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuitj'", 
and  produce  a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the 
fact  itself  will  remain  undisturbed.  Let  us  look  into  some  partic- 
ulars. The  total  consumption  of  bar-iron  in  the  United  Slates  is 
supposed  to  be  about  one  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand  tons,  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
six  tons  are  made  within  the  country,  and  the  residue  imported. 
The  number  of  men  employed  in  the  manufadure  is  estimated  at 
twenty-nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the  total 
number  of  persons  subsisted  by  it,  at  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-three.  The  measure  of  protec- 
tion extended  to  this  necessary  article,  was  never  fully  adequate 
until  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1828  ;  and  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  annual  increase  of  quantity,  since  that  period,  has 
been  in  a  ratio  of  near  twenty-five  per  centum,  and  the  wholesale 
price  of  bar-iron  in  the  northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  one  hundred 
and  five  dollars  per  ton;  in  1829,  one  hundred  dollars;  in  1830, 
ninety  dollars;  and  in  1831,  from  eighty-five  to  sevenly-five  dollars 
—  constantly  diminishing.  We  import  very  little  English  iron, 
and  that  which  we  do  is  very  inferior,  and  only  adapted  to  a  few 
purposes.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between  that  inferior  article 
and  our  superior  iron,  subjects  entirely  different  are  compared. 
They  are  made  by  different  processes.  The  English  cannot  make 
iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours,  at  a  less  price  than  we  do.     They 
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have  three  classes,  best-best,  and  best,  and  ordinary.  It  is  the  latter 
which  is  imporled.  Of  the  whole  arnonnt  imported,  there  is  only 
about  four  thousand  tons  of  foreign  iron  that  ]^ays  the  high  duty, 
the  residue  paying  only  adut^  of  about  thirty  per  centum,  estimatt^d 
on  the  prices  of  the  importation  of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior 
to  that  of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  lo  eighty  per 
cenium,  while  theirs  produces  only  about  twenty -five.  This  fact  is 
so  well  known,  that  I  have  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  iron  ore 
10  England. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  bar  iron,  being  a  raw  material,  ought  to 
be  admitted  free,  or  with  low  duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufac- 
turers themselves.  But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle,  that  if 
our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material  of  prime  necessity,  and 
with  reasonable  protection,  can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity 
lo  supply  our  wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to  be  protected, 
although  it  may  be  proper  to  protect  the  article  also  out  of  which 
it  is  manufactured.  The  tailor  will  ask  protection  for  himself, 
but  wishes  it  denied  to  the  grower  of  wool  and  the  manufac- 
turer of  broadcloth.  The  cotton  planter  enjoys  protection  for 
the  raw  material,  but  does  not  desire  it  to  be  extended  to  the 
cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship  builder  will  ask  protcciion  for 
navigation,  but  does  not  wish  it  extended  lo  the  essential  articles 
which  enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Eacli  in  his  proper 
vocation  solicits  protection,  but  would  have  it  denied  to  all  other 
interests  which  are  supposed  to  come  into  collision  with  his. 

Now  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is,  to  elevate  himself  above  these 
petty  conflicts;  calmly  to  survey  all  the  various  intei-ests,  and 
deliberately  to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  each, 
according  to  its  nature  and  to  the  general  wants  of  sociely.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree  of  protection  Avhich  has  been 
afforded  to  the  various  workers  in  iron,  there  may  be  some  error 
committed,  alth(jngh  I  have  lately  read  an  argument  of  much 
ability,  proving  that  no  injustice  has  really  been  done  to  them.  If 
there  be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 

The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the  senate, 
is  that  of  cotton  fa])rics.  The  success  of  our  manufacture  of 
coarse  cottons  is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of  other  countries  in  foreign 
markets,  and  maintain  a  successful  competition  vvilh  thena. 
There  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of  this  article, 
which  is  sent  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics, to  the  Mediterranean,  and  even  to  Asia.  The  reiuarkable 
fact  was  lately  communicated  to  me,  that  the  same  individual, 
who  twenty-five  years  ago  was  engaged  in  the  importation  of 
cotton  cloth  from  Asia  for  American  consumption,  is  now  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  coarse  American  cottons  to  Asia,  for  Asiatic 
consumption!     And  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts, now 
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in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Silsbee,)  informed  me,  that  on  his  departure  from 
home,  among  the  last  orders  which  he  gave,  one  was  for  the 
exportation  of  coarse  cottons  to  Smiialra,  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcuttal 
1  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from  the  most  authentic 
source,  showing  that  the  identical  description  of  cotton  cloth,  which 
sold  in  1817  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold  in  1819  al 
luenty-one  cents,  in  1821  at  nineteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1823  at 
seventeen  cents,  in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in  1827  at 
thirteen  cents,  in  1829  at  nine  cents,  in  1830  at  nine  and  a  half 
cents,  and  in  1831  at  from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  effect  of  protection,  competition,  and  improvement  in  skill, 
combined  I  The  year  1829  was  one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  probably  owing  to  the  principle  of  competition  being 
pushed  too  far.  Hence  we  observe  a  small  rise  in  the  article  of 
the  next  two  years.  The  introduction  of  calico  printing  into  the 
United  States,  constitutes  an  important  era  in  our  manufacturing 
industry.  It  commenced  about  the  year  1825,  and  has  since  made 
such  astonishing  advances,  that  the  whole  quantity  now  annually 
printed  is  but  little  short -of  forty  millions  of  yards  —  about  two 
thirds  of  our  whole  consumption.  It  is  a  beautiful  manufacture, 
combining  great  mechanical  skill  with  scientific  discoveries  in 
chemistry.  The  engi-aved  cylinders  for  maldng  the  impression 
require  much  taste,  and  put  in  requisition  the  genius  of  the  fine 
arts  of  design  and  engraving.  Are  the  fine  graceful  forms  of  our 
fair  countrywomen  less  lovely  when  enveloped  in  the  chintzes  and 
calicoes  produced  by  native  industry,  than  when  clothed  in  the 
tinsel  of  foreign  drapery  ? 

Gentlemen  are  no  doubt  surprised  at  these  facts.  They  should 
not  underrate  the  energies,  the  enterprise,  and  the  skill  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  every  way  competent  to  accom- 
plish whatever  can  be  effected  by  any  other  ])eople,  if  encouraged 
and  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  our  own  government.  Will 
gentlemen  believe  the  fact,  which  I  am  authorized  now  to  state,  that 
the  United  States,  at  this  time,  manufacture  one  half  the  quantity  of 
cotton  which  Great  Britain  did  in  18161  We  possess  three 
great  advantages ;  first,  the  raw  material ;  second,  water-power 
instead  of  that  of  steam,  generally  used  in  England ;  and,  third, 
the  cheaper  labor  of  females.  In  England,  luales  spin  with  the 
mule  and  weave;  in  this  country,  women  and  girls  spin  with  the 
throstle,  and  superintend  the  power-loom.  And  can  there  be  any 
employment  more  appropriate?  Who  has  not  been  delighted  with 
contemplating 'the  clock-work  regularity  of  a  large  cotton  manu- 
factory? I  have  often  visited  them  at  Cincinnati  and  other  places, 
and  always  with  increased  admiration.  The  women,  separated 
from  the  other  sex,  work  in  apartments,  large,  airy,  well  warmed, 
and  spacious.  Neatly  dressed,  with  ruddy  complexions,  and  happy 
countenances,  they  v/atch  the  work  before  them,  mend  the   broken 
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threads,  and  rei)lace  lhe  exhausted  balls  or  broaclics.  Al  staled 
hours  they  are  called  to  their  meals,  and  go  and  return  with  light 
and  cheerful  slep.  At  night  they  separate,  and  repair  to  their 
respective  houses,  under  the  care  of  a  mother,  guardian,  or  friend. 
*  Six  days  shalt  thou  fabor  and  do  all  that  thou  hast  to  do,  but  the 
seventh  day  is  the  sabbath  of  the  Lord  thy  God.'  Accordingly, 
we  behold  them,  on  that  sacred  day,  assembled  together  in  His 
temples,  and  in  devotional  attitudes  and  with  pious  countenances 
oflering  their  prayers  to  heaven  for  all  its  blessings ;  of  which  it  is 
not  the  least,  that  a  system  of  policy  has  been  adopted  by  their 
country,  which  admits  of  their  obtaining  a  comfortable  subsistence. 
Manufactures  have  brought  into  profitable  em]:)loyment  a  vast 
amount  of  female  labor,  which,  without  them,  would  be  lost  to  the 
country. 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own  observation  and 
experience  will  enable  him  to  judge  of  lhe  great  reduction  of 
price  which  has  taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles,  since  the 
tariff  of  1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater,  but  for  the  high 
duty  on  the  raw  material,  imposed  for  the  particular  benefit  of  the 
farming  interest.  But,  without  going  into  particular  details,  I  shall 
limit  myself  to  inviting  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  a  single  article 
of  general  and  necessary  use.  The  protection  given  to  liannels  in 
1S28  was  fully  adequate.  It  has  enabled  the  American  manufac- 
turer to  obtain  complete  possession  of  the  American  market ;  and 
now,  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have  before  me  a  statement  from 
a  highly  respectable  mercanfile  house,  showing  the  price  of  four 
descriptions  of  flannel  during  six  years.  The  average  price  of 
them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight  cents  and  three  quarters;  in  1827, 
thirty-eight;  in  1828,  (the  year  of  the  tariff)  forty-six;  in  1829, 
thirty-six;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  price  of 
wool,)  thirty-two;  and  in  1831, thirty-two  and  one  quarter.  These 
facts  require  no  comments.  I  have  before  me  another  statement  of 
a  practical  and  respectable  man,  Avell  versed  in  the  flannel  manu- 
facture in  America  and  England,  demonstrating  that  the  cost  of 
manufacture  is  precisely  the  same  in  both  countries;  and  that, 
although  a  yard  of  flannel  which  would  sell  in  England  at  fifteen 
cents,  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the  difierence  of  seven 
cents  is  the  exact  difference  between  the  cost  in  the  two  countries, 
of  the  six  ounces  of  wool  contained  in  a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to  1802,  with  a  duly 
of  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per 
pound.  The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820  to  1*30, 
with  a  duty  of  three  cents,  has  averaged  only  eight  cents  per  pound. 
Nails,  with  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at  six  cents. 
Window  glass-,  eight  by  ten,  prior  to  the  tnrift"  of  1824,  sold  at 
twelve  or  thirteen  dollars  per  hundred  feet;  it  now  sells  for  three 
dollars  seventy-five  cents. 
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The  gentleman  horn  Soutli  Carolina,  sensible  of  llie  incontest- 
able fact  of  the  very  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  protected  by  the  American  system,  has  felt  the  full  force  of 
it,  and  has  presented  various  explanations  of  the  causes  to  which 
he  ascribes  it.  Tiie  first  is,  the.  diminished  production  of  the 
precious  metals,  in  consequence  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  are  extracted,  and  the  consequent  increase  of 
their  value,  relative  to  that  of  the  commodities  for  which  they  are 
exchanged.  But,  if  this  be  the  true  cause  of  the  reduction  of  price, 
Its  operation  ought  to  have  been  general,  on  all  objects,  and  of 
course  upon  cotton  among  the  rest.  And,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
diminished  price  of  that  staple  is  not  greater  than  the  diminution 
of  the  value  of  other  staples  of  our  agriculture.  Flour,  which 
commanded  some  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve  dollars  per  barrel,  is  now 
sold  for  five.  The  fall  of  tobacco  has  been  still  more.  The  kite- 
foot  of  Maryland,  which  sold  at  from  sixteen  to  twenty  dollars  per 
hundred,  now  produces  only  four  or  five.  That  of  Virginia  has 
sustained  an  equal  decline.  Beef,  pork,  every  article  almost, 
produced  by  the  farmer,  has  decreased  in  value.  Ought  not  South 
Carolina,  then,  to  submit  quietly  to  a  state  of  things  which  is 
general,  and  proceeds  from  an  uncontrollable  cause  ?  Ought  she 
to  ascribe  to  the  'accursed'  tariff,  what  results  from  the  calamities 
of  civil  and  foreign  war,  raging  in  many  countries? 

But,  sir,  I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  doctrine,  implicitly.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  diminished  production  of  the  precious  metals,  if 
that  be  the  fact,  satisfactorily  accounts  for  the  fall  in  prices;  for  I 
think  that  the  augmentation  of  the  currency  of  the  world,  by  means 
of  banks,  public  stocks,  and  other  facilities  arising  out  of  exchange 
and  credit,  has  more  than  supplied  any  deficiency  in  the  amount 
of  the  precious  metals. 

It  is  further  urged,  that  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  consequent  return  to  peaceful 
pursuits  of  large  masses  of  its  population,  by  greatly  increasing 
the  aggregate  amount  of  effective  labor,  had  a  tendency  to  lower 
prices;  and  undoubtedly  such  ought  to  have  been  its  natural 
tendency.  The  same  cause,  however,  must  also  have  operated  to 
reduce  the  price  of  our  agricultural  produce,  for  which  there  was 
no  longer  the  same  demand  in  peace  as  in  war;  and  it  did  so 
operate.  But  its  influence  on  the  price  of  manufactured  articles, 
between  the  general  peace  of  Europe  in  1S15,  and  the  adoption 
of  our  tariff  in  1824,  was  less  sensibly  felt,  because,  perhaps,  a 
much  larger  portion  of  the  labor,  liberated  by  the  disbandmejit  of 
armies,  was  absorbed  by  manufactures  than  by  agi'iculture.  It  is 
also  contended,  that  the  invention  and  improvement  of  labor-saving 
machinery,  have  tended  to  lessen  the  prices  of  manufactured  objects 
of  consumption  ;  and  undoubtedly  this  cause  has  had  some  effect. 
Ought  not  America  to  contribute  her  quota  of  this  cause,  and  has 
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6he  not  by  her  skill   and  extraordinary  adaptation  to  the   arts,  in 
trulli,  largely  contributed  to  it? 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the 
most  efficient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  th(>-  prices  of 
manufactured  articles,  and  that  is  competition.  By  competition, 
the  total  amount  of  the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the 
supply,  a  competition  in  the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the 
consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers  operating 
on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  none  is  greater  than  that  of  competition. 
It  is  action  and  reaction.  It  operates  between  individuals  in  the 
same  nation,  and  between  different  nations.  It  resembles  the 
meeting  of  the  mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous 
motion,  its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps 
every  thing  before  it;  but,  counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm, 
?afe,  and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch; 
aken  separately,  each  is  nothing;  but  in  their  combination  they 
produce  efficiency,  symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the  American 
■system  this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in  America,  and  brought 
.nto  being  to  act  in  cooperation  or  collision  with  European  indus- 
try. Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America;  and  America 
acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  consequence  is  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  argue 
from  the  redaction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presumed  skill 
and  labor  exclusively.  We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects  ours. 
This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  articles 
as  to  which  there  is  not  a  total  non-intercourse ;  and  if  our  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies,  should  produce  a 
diminution  in  the  price  of  those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair 
to  ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of  placing  it  to 
the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and  e;^"^^^!^  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state  of  the  case,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  comprehend  the  causes  which  produce  it.  I 
have  in  my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  merchant,  well 
known  to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after  complaining  of  the  operation 
of  the  tariff  of  1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some  of 
which  he  had  imported,  and  that  his  purchases  having  been  made 
in  England,  before  the  passage  of  that  tariff' was  known,  it  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  English  market,  that  the  articles  could  not 
be  resold  without  loss,  he  adds:  'for  it  realbj  appears  that,  when 
additional  duties  are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then  becomes  Joiotr 
instead  of  hig'her.''  This  would  not  pi'obably  happen,  where  the 
supply  of  the  foreign  article  did  not  exceed  the  home  demand, 
unless  upon  the  supposition  of  the  increased  duty  having  excited 
or  stimulated  the  measure  of  the  home  production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  ^letermined  by  supply  and  demand 
Whatever  affects  either,  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased, 
the  demand  remaining  the  same,  the  price  dedijies;  if  the  demand 
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is  increased,  the  supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances; 
if  both  supjjly  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary, 
and  the  price  is  influenced  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
disturbance  to  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is,  therefore,  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  an  existing  or  new  duty  necessarily  becomes  a 
component  element  to  its  exact  amount  of  price.  If  the  propor- 
tions of  demand  and  supply  are  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in 
augmenting  the  supply,  or  diminishing  the  deiriand,  or  vice  versa, 
price  is  aflected  to  the  extent  of  that  variation.  But  the  duty  never 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where 
the  demand  and  the  supply  remain  after  the  duty  is  imposed, 
precisely  what  they  were  before^  or  the  demand  is  increased,  and 
the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites 
production  at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds 
the  amount  which  had  been  previously  imported,  the  price  will  fall. 
This  accounts  for  an  extraordinary  fact  staled  by  a  senator  from 
Missouri.  Three  cents  were  laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead, 
by  the  act  of  1828.  The  price  at  Galena,  and  the  other  lead  mines, 
afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  Now  it  is 
obvious  that  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into  the  price;  for 
it  was  twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced  the  fall? 
It  was  stimulated  production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market.  This  state  of  things 
could  not  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit; 
some  abandoned  the  business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was 
diminished,  and  living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.  But 
brealv  down  the  domestic  supply,  place  us  again  in  a  state  of 
dependence  on  the  foreign  source,  and  can  it  be  doubted  that  we 
should  ultimately  have  to  supply  ourselves  at  dearer  rates?  It  is 
not  fair  to  credit  the  foreign  market  with  the  depression  of  prices 
produced  there  by  the  influence  of  our  competition.  Let  the 
competition  be  withdrawn,  and  their  prices  would  instantly  rise. 
On  this  subject,  great  mistakes  are  committed.  I  have  seen  most 
erroneous  reasoning  in  a  late  report  of  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  free-trade 
convention  in  regard  to  the  article  of  sugar.  He  calculates  the 
total  amount  of  brown  sugar  produced  in  the  world,  and  then 
states,  that  what  is  made  in  Louisiana  is  not  more  than  two  and  a 
half  per  centum  of  that  total.  Although  his  data  may  be  questioned, 
let  us  assume  their  truth,  and  what  might  be  the  result?  Price 
being  determined  by  the  proportions  of  supply  and  demand,  it  is 
evident  that  when  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  the  price  will 
fall.  And  the  fall  is  not  always  regulated  by  the  amount  of  that 
excess.  If  the  market  at  a  give^i  price,  required  five  or  fifty 
millions  of  hogsheads  of  sugar,  a  surplus  of  only  a  few  hundred 
might  materially  influence  the  price,  and  diffuse  itself  throuojhout 
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the  whole  mass.  Add,  therefore,  the  eighty  or  one  hundred 
lhon.--aad  hogsht^ads  of  Louir^iana  sugar  to  the  entire  mass  pro- 
duced in  other  ))arls  of  the  world,  and  it  cannot  be  doubled  that  a 
matcial  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  article,  throughout  Europe 
and  America,  would  ta!<e  place.  The  Louisiana  sugar  substitut- 
ing foreign  sugar  in  the  home  market,  to  the  amount  of  its  annual 
produce,  would  force  an  equal  amount  of  foreign  sugar  into  other 
mark(>ts,  which  being  glutted,  the  price  would  necessarily  decline, 
and  this  decline  of  price  would  press  portions  of  the  foreign 
sugar  into  competition  in  the  United  States  with  Louisiana  sugar, 
the  i)rice  of  which  would  also  be  brought  down.  The  fact  has 
been  in  exact  conformity  with  this  theory.  But  now  let  us  suj^posc; 
the  Louisiana  sugar  to  be  entirely  withdrawn  from  the  general 
consumption,  what  then  would  happen?  A  new  demand  wovdd 
be  created  in  America  for  foreign  sugar,  to  the  extent  of  the  eighty 
or  one  hundred  thousand  hogsheads  made  in  Louisiana;  a  less 
amount  by  that  quantity,  would  be  sent  to  the  European  markets, 
and  the  price  would  consequently  every  where  rise.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  those  who,  by  keeping  on  duties,  keep  down  prices,  that 
tax  the  people,  but  those  who,  by  repealing  duties,  would  raise 
prices,  that  really  impose  burdens  upon  the  people. 

But  it  is  argued,  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experience,  and  perfection, 
whicli  we  have  acquired  in  certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they 
can  be  made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and  enter  fairly 
into  competition  with  them,  why  not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those 
articles?  And  why  should  we ?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  the  foreign  article  would  not  be  introduced  in  the 
regular  course  of  trade,  but  would  remain  excluded  by  the  posses- 
sion of  the  home  market,  Avhich  the  domestic  article  had  obtained. 
The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  no  legitimate  eftect.  But  might 
not  the  foreign  article  be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our 
markets,  break  down  our  establishments,  and  ultimately  to  enable 
the  foreigner  to  monopolize  the  supply  of  our  consumption  ? 
America  is  the  greatest  foreign  market  for  European  manufactures. 
It  is  that  to  which  European  attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a 
great  house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  store-houses  are  emptied, 
and  the  goods  are  shipped  to  America,  where,  in  consequence  of 
our  auctions,  and  our  custom-house  credits,  the  greatest  facilities 
are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them.  Combinations  among  manufac- 
turers might  take  place,  or  even  the  operations  of  foreign  govern- 
ments might  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  our  establishments. 
Al  repeal,  therefore,  of  one  protecting  duty,  from  some  one  or  all 
of  these  causes,  would  be  followed  by  flooding  the  country  whh 
the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the  market,  reducing  the  price,  and 
a  complete  prostration  of  oiir  manufactories;  after  which  the 
foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  indemnify  himself  in  the 
increased  prices  which   he  would  be  enabled  to  command   by  his 
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monopoly  of  the  supply  of  our  consumption:  What  American 
citizen,  after  the  government  had  displayed  this  vascillating  policy, 
would  be  again  templed  to  place  ihe  sniallest  confidence  in  the 
public  faith,  and  adventure  once  more  in   this  branch  of  industry  ? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufacturing  portions  of  the 
community  no  peace;  they  have  been  constantly  threatened  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  American  system.  From  the  year  1S20,  if 
not  from  1S16,  down  to  this  time,  they  have  been  held  in  a 
condition  of  constant  alarm  and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more 
prejudicial  to  the  great  interests  of  a  nation  than  unsettled  and 
var}ing  policy.  Although  every  appeal  to  the  national  legislature 
has  been  responded  to  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  c^'f  the  people,  measures  of  protection  have 
only  been  carried  by  such  small  majorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on 
the  one  hand,  and  fears  on  the  other.  I^et  the  country  breathe,  let 
its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let  its  energies  be  fully  put  forth, 
let  it  have  tranquillity,  and  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of  perfection 
in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit,  will  be  greater  than  that  which  has 
been  presented,  astonishing  as  our  progress  has  been.  Ahhough 
some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might,  and  in  foreign  markets 
now  do,  fearlessly  contend  with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  there  are 
many  others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with  the  difficuUies 
which  encompass  them.  We  should  look  at  the  whole  system,  and 
recollect  that  time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great  movements  of 
a  nation,  is  very  different  from  the  short  period  which  is  allotted  for 
the  duration  of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said,  in  1824,  '  no  great  interest 
of  any  country  ever  yet  grew  up  in  a  day  ;  no  new  branch  of  industry 
can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established  but  in  a  long  course  of 
years  ;  every  thing,  indeed,  great  or  good,  is  matured  by  slow  degrees : 
that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is  of  small  value,  and  is 
destined  to  a  brief  existence.  It  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that 
powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain  permanency  and 
perfection.  Thus  must  it  be  with  our  national  institutions,  and 
national  character  itself.' 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much  I  have  trespassed 
upon  the  senate.  My  apology  is  a  deep  and  dehberate  conviction, 
that  the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  prosperity  and  the 
destiny  of  the  union.  But  the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  the 
friendly  indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by  the  senate, 
and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain  sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude, 
is  to  proceed  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  discourse  which  has  not  been  more  tedious  to  the  senate  than 
exhausting  to  me.  I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the 
two  propositions  which  I  have  already  announced.     That  is. 

Second,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  American  system, 
the  products  of  our  agriculture  command  a  higher  price  than  they 
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would  do  wilhout  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market ;  and  by  the 
augmentation  of  weaUh  produced  by  manul'acturing  industry, 
which  enlarges  our  powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home  market  is  among  the 
established  maxims  which  are  universally  recognised  by  all  writers 
and  all  men.  However  some  may  difler  as  to  the  relative  advan- 
tages of  the  foreign  and  the  home  market,  none  deny  to  the  latter 
great  value  and  high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to  us;  beyond  the 
control  of  foreign  legislation  ;  and  undisturbed  by  those  vicissitudes 
to  which  all  international  intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed.  The 
most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a  residence  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  large  manufactory,  or  of  a  market  town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of 
a  navigable  stream,  which  connects  their  farms  with  some  great 
capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all  men  were  perfectly  the  same,  although 
they  ^YOuld  be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  abundance  of  the 
particular  produce  of  their  industry,  they  might,  at  the  same  time, 
be  in  extreme  want  of  other  necessary  articles  of  human  subsist- 
ence. The  uniformity  of  the  general  occupation  would  preclude 
all  exchanges,  all  commerce.  It  is  only  in  the  diversity  of  the 
vocations  of  the  members  of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be 
found  for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to  the  general 
prosperity.  And  the  greater  that  diversity,  the  ir.ore  extensive  and 
the  more  animating  is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign 
markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the  reception  of  our  agri- 
cultural produce,  from  its  bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the 
interior,  and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of  it  could 
never  profitably  reach  the  foreign  market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field 
of  theory,  clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the 
system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the  most  valuable  staple  of 
our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circuiDstance  that  excites  our 
surprise,  is  the  rapidity  with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  aimually 
increased.  Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demonstrate  that  the 
cultivation  of  it  could  not  have  been  so  very  unprofitable  ?  If  the 
business  were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have  annually 
engaged  in  it?  The  quantity  in  1816,  was  eighty-one  millions  of 
pounds;  in  1826,  two  hundred  and  four  millions;  and  in  1830, 
near  three  hundred  millions  !  The  ground  of  greatest  surprise  is, 
that  it  has  been  able  to  sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an 
enormous  augmentation  of  quantity.  It  could  not  have  been  done 
but  for  the  combined  operation  of  three  causes,  by  which  the 
consumption  of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  greatly  extended,  in 
consequence  of  their  reduced  prices  :  first,  competition  ;  second, 
the  improvement  of  labor-saving  machinery;  and,  thirdly,  the  low 
price  of  the  ra\v  material.  The  crop  of  1819,  amounting  to  eighty- 
eight  trillions  of  pounds,  produced  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars; 
the  crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to  one  hundred 
vol..  II.  6 
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and  seventy-four  millions,  (almost  double  that  of  18 J 9,)  produced 
a  less  sum  by  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  the  crop  of 
1824,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of  pounds  less  than  tliat  of  the 
preceding  year,  produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established  law  of  price,  supply, 
and  demand,  ought  not  the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply 
to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  alleged  low  price  of  cotton  ?  Is  it 
necessary  to  look  beyond  that  single  fact  to  the  tariff,  to  the 
diminished  price  of  the  mines  furnishing  the  precious  metals,  or  to 
any  other  cause,  for  the  solution?  This  subject  is  well  understood 
in  the  south,  and  although  I  cannot  approve  the  practice  which  has 
been  introduced  of  quoting  authority,  and  still  less  the  authority  of 
newspapers,  for  favorite  theories,  I  must  ask  permission  of  the 
senate  to  read  an  article  from  a  southern  newspaper. 

[Here  general  Htiyne  requested  Mr.  Clny  to  give  the  name  of  the  authority,  that 
it  might  appear  whether  it  was  not  some  other  than  a  southern  paper  expressing 
southern  sentiments.  Mr  Clay  stated  that  it  was  from  the  Charleston  City  Gazette, 
one,  he  believed,  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  prints  in  that  city,  although  he 
was  not  sure  what  mi<?:ht  be  its  sentiments  on  the  question  which  at  present  divides 
the  people  of  South  Carolina.  The  article  comprises  a  full  explanation  of  the  low 
price  of  cotton,  and  assigns  to  it  its  true  cause  —  increased  production.] 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for  cotton,  which  has 
been  created  by  the  American  sj^stem,  were  to  cease,  and  that  the 
two  hundred  thousand*  bales,  which  the  home  market  now  absorbs, 
were  now  thrown  into  the  glutted  markets  of  foreign  countries  ; 
would  not  the  effect  inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  gi-eat 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  article?  If  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
facts  and  principles  which  I  have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to 
illustrate,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence  of  American 
manufactures  has  tended  to  increase  the  demand,  and  extend  the 
consumption  of  the  raw  material;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased 
demand,  the  price  of  the  article  would  have  fallen,  possibly  one 
half  lower  than  it  now  is.  The  error  of  the  opposite  argument  is. 
in  assuming  one  thing,  which  being  denied,  the  whole  fails  ;  that 
is,  it  assumes  that  the  ivholc  labor  of  the  United  States  would  be 

*  Mr.  Clay  stated  that  he  assumed  the  quantity  whicn  was  generally  computed, 
but  he  believed  it  much  greater,  and  subsequent  information  justifies  his  belief.  It 
appears  from  the  report  of  the  cotton  committee  appointed  by  the  New  York  conven- 
tion, that  partial  returns  show  a  consumption  of  upv^'ards  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  bales  ;  that  the  cotton  manufacture  employs  nearly  forty  thousand  females, 
and  about  five  thousand  children;  that  ihe  total  dependants  on  it  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  eiiihty-nine  ;  that  the  annual  wages  paid  are 
twelve  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-fi-ve  thousand  se^'en  hundred  and  twenty-three 
dollars;  the  annual  value  of  its  products  thirty-two  million  three  hundred  and  six 
thousand  and  seventy-si.x  dollars  ;  the  capital  forty-four  million  nine  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  dollars ;  the  number  of  mills  sever. 
hundred  and  ninety-five  ;  of  spindles,  one  million  two  hundred  and  forty-six  thousand 
five  bundled  and  three:  and  of  cloth  made,  two  hundred  and  sixty  million  fou: 
hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety  yai  Is.  This  statement  doeb 
ttot  comprehend  the  western  manufactures. 
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profitably  employed  wilhout  ni ami fac lure t^.  Now,  the  Irulh  is,  that 
the  system  excites  and  creates  labor,  and  ihis  labor  creates  wealth, 
and  this  new  wealth  communicates  additional  ability  to  consume, 
which  acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  human  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cotton  imported  into  the  two  ports  of 
lloston  and  Providence  alone  during  the  last  year,  'and  it  was 
imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manufacture,)  was  one  hundred 
and  nine  thtiusand  five  hundred  and  seventeen  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our  agricultural  j:)roduo- 
tions,  we  shall  find  not  less  gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of 
flour  imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year,  was  two  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  barrels,  and  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-five  half  barrels;  of  which,  there 
were  from  Virginia,  Georgetown,  and  Alexandria,  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two  barrels  ;  of  Indian 
corn,  six  hfendred  and  eighty-one  thousand  one  hiuidred  and  thirty- 
one  bushels ;  of  oats,  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  nine  bushels;  of  rye,  about  fifty  thousand  bushels; 
and  of  shorts,  thirty-three  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
bushels;  into  the  port  of  Providence,  seventy-one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  sixty-nine  barrels  of  liour ;  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-two  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  and 
seven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-two  bushels  of  rye.  And 
there  were  discharged  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  four  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  bushels  of  Indian 
corn;  two  hundred  and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  bushels  of  wheat,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  l^ushels  of  rye  and  barley.  There  were 
slaughtered  in  Boston  during  the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only  northern 
city  from  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  thirty-three  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-two  beef  cattle ;  fifteen  thousand  and  four 
hundred  calves  ;  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-three 
sheep,  and  twenty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one 
swine.  It  is  confidently  believed,  that  there  is  not  a  less  quantity 
of  soutlicrn  .flour  consumed  at  the  north  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
barrels,  a  greater  amount,  probably,  than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign 
markets  of  the  world  together. 

What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming  country  of  the 
United  States  —  of  all  that  portion  which  lies  north,  east,  and  west 
of  James  river,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina  —  if  a  home 
marla't  did  not  exist  for  this  immense  amount  of  agricultural 
produce?  AVithout  that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold?  In 
foreii^n  markets?  If  their  restrictive  laws  did  not  exist,  their 
capaeily  would  not  enable  I  hem  to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast 
addition  to  their  present  sup|)lies,  which  must  be  thrown  in,  or 
llirown  away,  but  for  the  iiome  market.  But  their  laws  exclude  us 
from  their  markets.     I  shall  content  myself  by  calling  the  attention 
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of  ihc  seniite  lo  Great  Britain  only.  The  duties  in  the  ports  of  the 
united  kingdom  on  bread-stufls  are  prohibitory,  except  in  times  of 
dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shillings  sterling  per  hundred 
weight,  being  more  than  one  hundred  per  centum.  On  manufac- 
tured tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  or  about  two 
thousand  ]5er  centum.  On  leaf  tobacco  three  shillings  per  pound,  or 
one  thousand  two  hundred  per  centum.  On  lumber,  and  some  other 
articles,  ihey  arc  from  four  hundred  to  fil'leen  hundred  per  centum 
more  than  on  similar  articles  imported  from  British  colonies.  In 
the  British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork,  hams,  and  bacon,  is 
twelve  shillings  sterling  per  hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per 
centum  on  the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  western  states.  And 
yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in  whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to 
legislate,  so  that  loe  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton  !  —  Great 
Britain,  that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her  own  legislation!  When 
have  we  experienced  justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  haniR  ?  When 
did  she  shape  her  legislation  in  reference  to  the  interests  of  any 
foreign  power?  She  is  a  great,  opulent,  and  powerful  nation  ;  but 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  supercilious;  not  more  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea  that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is 
separated  in  feeling,  sympathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of  their 
welfare.  Gentlemen,  in  supposing  it  impracticable  that  we  should 
successfully  compete  with  her  in  manufactures,  do  injustice  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  their  own  country.  Gallant  as  Great  Britain 
undoubtedly  is,  we  have  gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to 
man,  gun  to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to  army.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  we  are  destined  to  achieve  equal  succf'ss  in  the 
more  useful,  if  not  nobler  contest  for  superiority  in  t)ie  arts  of 
civil  life. 

I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of  articles  —  ihe  hemp, 
iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other  items  —  for  which  a  demand  is  created  in 
the  home  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American  system;  but 
I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of  the  senate.  IVhere,  ivhere 
should  we  find  a  market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist  at 
home  ?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  largest  portion  of 
our  people,  and  of  the  territory,  if  this  home  market  were  annihi- 
lated? How  could  they  be  supplied  with  objects  of  prime 
necessity?  What  would  not  be  the  certain  and  inevitable  decline 
in  the  price  of  all  these  articles,  but  for  the  home  market?  And 
allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  of  all  the  agricultural  parts  of 
the  United  States  which  are  benefited  by  the  operation  of  this 
system,  none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  border  the  Chesapeake 
bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  two  shores 
of  JMaryland.  Their  facilities  of  transportation,  and  proximity  to 
the  north,  give  them  decided  advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious ;  if  the  price  of 
manufactured    articles    were    really   higher,   under   the    American 
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system,  tlian  wilhont  il;  I  should  still  argue  that,  high  or  low  prices 
were  themselves  relative  —  relative  to  tlie  ability  to  pay  them.  It 
is  ill  vain  to  tempt,  to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European 
fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase 
them.  If,  by  the  home  exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  neces- 
sary, even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse  articles  of  American 
production  than  the  foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at 
all.  And  how  would  tlie  large  portion  of  our  country,  which  I 
have  described,  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home  exchanges  ?  A  poor 
people,  destitute  of  wealth  or  of  exchangeable  commodities,  has 
nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics  with.  To  them  they  are  equally 
beyond  their  reach,  whether  their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It 
is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth, 
her  exciiecl^aud  prolectcd  industry,  is  enabled  to  bear  a  burden 
of  taxation,  which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations,  appears 
enormous ;  but  which,  when  her  immense  riches  are  com])ared  to 
theirs,  is  light  and  trivial.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of  our  coasts,  bays,  rivers, 
and  harbors;  and  he  argues  that  these  proclaimed  the  design  of 
Providence,  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  people.  I  agree  with 
him.  We  difter  only  as  to  the  means.  He  wonld  cherish  the 
foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  \vithout  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes?  By 
penetrating  the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from 
them  their  precious  treasures  ;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  securing- 
a  home  market  for  its  rich  and  abundant  products;  by  employing 
the  waier  power  with  which  we  are  blessed;  by  stimulating  and 
protecting  our  native  industry,  in  all  its  forms  ;  we  shall  l>ut  nourish 
and  promote  the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question,  in  reference  only  to  a 
state  of  peace  ;  but  a  season  of  war  ought  not  to  be  entirely  over- 
looked. We  have  enjoyed  near  twenty  years  of  peace ;  but  who 
can  tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break  forth?  Have  we 
forgotten,  so  soon,  the  privations  to  which  not  merely  our  brave 
soldiers  and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the  whole  com- 
munity, during  the  last  war,  for  the  want  of  absolute  necessaries? 
To  what  an  enormous  price  they  rose!  And  how  inadequate  the 
supply  was,  at  any  price!  The  statesman  who  justly  elevates  his 
views,  will  look  behind  as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing 
state  of  things;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy,  which  he  recom- 
mends, to  all  the  probable  exigences  which  may  arise  in  the  republic. 
Taking  this  comprehensive  range,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if  prices  were  higher  in  peace,  were 
more  than  compensated  by  the  lower  prices  of  war,  during  which, 
supplies  of  all  essential  articles  are  indispensable  to  its  vigorous, 
effectual,  and  glorious  prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the 
argument  with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exertions  have  not  been 
altogether  unsuccessful  in  showing, 
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First,  that  the  policy  \Yhich  we  haYe  been  considering  ought 
to  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  genuine  American  system. 

Secondly,  that  the  free  trade  system,  Y^diich  is  proposed  as  its 
substitute,  ought  really  to  be  considered  as  the  British  colonial 
system. 

Thirdly,  that  the  American  system  is  beneficial  to  all  parts  of  the 
union,  and  iibsolutely  necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 

Fourthly,  that  the  price  of  the  great  staple  of  cotton,  and  of  all 
our  chief  productions  of  agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and 
upheld,  and  a  decline  averted,  by  the  protective  system. 

Fifthly,  that  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton  has  been  at  all 
diminished,  by  the  operation  of  that  system,  the  diminution  has 
been  more  than  compensated,  in  the  additional  demand  created  at 
home.  • 

Sixthly,  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the  system,  by  creating 
compelilion  among  ourselves,  and  between  American  and  Euro- 
pean industry,  reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other,  is  to  reduce 
prices  of  manufactured  objects. 

Seventhly,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  within  the  scope  of  the 
policy  of  ;  rotection,  have  greatly  fallen  in  price. 

Eighthly,  that  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these  benefits  are  experi- 
enced, in  a  season  of  war,  Yvhen  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut 
off,  they  would  be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

Ninthly,  and  finally,  that  the  substitution  of  the  British  colonial 
system  for  the  American  system,  without  benefiting  any  section  of 
the  union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation,  regulated  by 
foreign  interests,  would  lead  to  the  prostration  of  our  manufacto- 
ries, general  impoverishment,  and  ultimate  ruin. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  maivc  a  few  observations  on 
a  delicate  subject,  which  I  approach  with  all  the  respect  that  is 
due  to  its  serious  and  grave  nature.  They  have  not,  indeed,  been 
rendered  necessary  by  the  speech  from  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina,  whose  forbearance  to  notice  the  topic  \vas  commendable, 
as  his  argument  throughout  was  characterized  by  an  ability  and 
dignity  worthy  of  him,  and  of  the  senate.  The  gentleman  made 
one  dechiration,'  which  might  possibly  be  misinterpreted,  and  1 
submit  to  him  whether  an  explanation  of  it  be  not  jjroper.  The 
declaration,  as  reported  in  his  printed  speech,  is,  '  the  instinct  of 
self-interest  might  have  taught  us  an  easier  way  of  relieving  our- 
selves from  this  oppression.  It  wanted  but  the  will  to  have 
supplied  ourselves  with  every  article  embraced  in  the  protective 
system,  free  of  duty,  withovit  any  other  participation  on  our  part 
than  a  simple  consent  to  receive  them.' 

[Here  general  Hayne  rose  and  remarked,  that  the  passages  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded and  followed  the  paragraph  cited,  he  thought  plainly  indicated  his  meaning, 
which  related  to  evasions  of  the  system,  by  illicit  introduction  of  goods,  which  they 
were  not  disposed  to  counlenance  in  South  Carolina.] 
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I  am  happy  to  hear  this  explanation.  But,  sir,  it  is  impossible 
to  conceal  from  our  view  the  lads,  that  there  is  a  great  excitement 
in  South  Carolina;  that  the  protective  system  is  openly  and 
r'iolently  denounced  in  popular  meetings ;  and  that  the  legislature 
itself  has  declared  its  purj)ose  of  resorting  to  counteracting  meas- 
ures, a  suspension  of  which  has  only  been  submitted  to,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  congress  time  to  retrace  its  steps.  With 
respect  to  this  union,  Mr.  President,  the  truth  cannot  be  too  gener- 
ally proclaimed,  nor  too  strongly  inculcated,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
the  whole  and  to  all  \\\^  jxirts  —  necessary  to  those  parts,  indeed,  in 
different  degrees,  but  vitally  necessary  to  eadi  —  and  that  threats 
to  disturb  or  dissolve  it,  coming  from  any  of  the  parts,  would  be 
quite  as  indiscreet  and  improper  as  would  be  threats  from  the 
residue  to  exclude  those  parts  from  the  pale  of  its  benefits.  The 
great  principle,  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  free  governments, 
is,  that  the  majority  must  govern  ;  from  which  there  is  or  can  be 
no  appeal  but  to  the  sword.  That  majority  ought  to  govern 
wisely,  equitably,  moderately,  and  constitulionally,  but  govern  it 
7rmst,  subject  only  to  that  terrible  appeal.  If  ever  one  or  several 
states,  being  a  minority,  can,  by  menacing  a  dissolution  of  the 
union,  succeed  in  forcing  an  abandonment  of  great  measures, 
deemed  essential  to  the  interests  and  prosperity  of  the  whole,  the 
union,  from  that  moment,  is  practically  gone.  It  may  linger  on, 
in  form  and  name,  but  its  vital  spirit  has  Med  for  ever!  Entertain- 
ing these  deliberate  opinions,  I  would  entreat  the  patriotic  people 
of  South  Carolina  —  the  land  of  ]\Iarion,  Sumpter,  and  Pickens; 
of  Rutledge,  Laurens,  the  Pinkneys  and  Lowndes ;  of  living  and 
present  names,  which  I  would  mention  if  they  wore  not  living  or 
present  —  to  pause,  solemnly  pause!  and  contemplate  the  frightful 
irecipice  which  lies  directly  before  them.  To  retreat  may  be 
)amful  and  mortifying  to  their  gallantry  and  pride,  but  it  is  to 
etreat  to  the  union,  to  safety,  and  to  those  brethren  with  whom,  or 
with  whose  ancestors,  they,  or  their  ancestors,  have  won,  on  fields 
of  glory,  imperishable  renown.  To  advance,  is  to  rush  on  certain 
and  inevitable  disgrace  and  destruction. 

We  have  been  told  of  deserted  castles,  of  uninhabited  halls,  and 
of  mansions,  once  the  seats  of  opulence  and  hospitality,  no\v 
abandoned  and  mouldering  in  ruins.  I  never  had  the  honor  of 
being  in  South  Carolina,  but  I  have  heard  and  read  of  the  storiea 
of  its  chivalry,  and  of  its  generous  and  open-hearted  liberality.  1 
have  heard,  too,  of  the  struggles  for  power,  between  the  lower  and 
upper  country.  The  same  causes  which  existed  in  Virginia,  witli 
which  I  have  been  acquainted,  I  presume,  have  had  their  influence 
in  Carolina.  In  whose  hands  now  are  the  once  ])roud  seats  of 
Westover  Curl,  Maycox,  Shirley,*  and  others,  on  James  river,  and 

*  As  to  Shirley,  Mr.  Clay  acknowledges  his  mistake,  mnde  in  the  ^Aarnnth  of 
debate.  It  is  yet  the  abode  of  the  respectable  ami  hospitable  descendants  of  its 
former  opulent  proprietor. 
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in  lower  Virginia?  Under  the  operation  of  laws,  abolishing  the 
principle  of  primogeniture,  and  providing  the  equitable  rule  of  an 
equal  distribution  of  estates,  among  those  in  ecjual  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity, they  have  passed  into  other  and  stranger  hands.  Some 
of  the  descendants  of  illustrious  families  have  gone  to  the  far 
west,  while  others,  lingering  behind,  have  contrasted  their  present 
condition  with  that  of  their  venerated  ancestors.  They  behold 
themselves  excluded  from  their  fathers'  houses,  now^  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  were  once  their  fathers'  overseers,  or  sinking  into 
decay;  their  imaginations  paint  ancient  renown,  the  fading  honors 
of  their  name  —  glories  gone  by;  too  poor  to  live,  too  proud  to 
work,  too  high-minded  and  honorable  to  resort  to  ignoble  means 
of  acquisition;  brave,  daring,  chivalrous ;  u'liat  can  be  the  cause 
of  their  present  unhappy  state  ?  The  '  accursed  '  tariff'  presents 
itself  to  their  excited  imaginations,  and  ihey  blindly  rush  into  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  unfurling  the  banner  of  nullification,  would 
place  a  state  upon  its  sovereignty! 

The  danger  to  our  union  does  not  lie  on  the  side  of  persistence 
in  the  American  system,  but  on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I 
have  supposed  and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all  norlh  and  east  of 
James  river,  and  all  west  of  the  mountains,  including  Louisiana, 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system,  would  they 
be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow?  Can  it  be  ex]3ected  that  two  thirds, 
if  not  three  fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  t'nited  States,  would 
consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy,  believed  to  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  their  prosperity?  When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made  at 
the  instance  of  a  single  interest,  v/hich  ihey  verily  believe  will  not 
be  promoted  by  it?  In  estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may 
be  incident  to  two  opposite  courses  of  human  policy,  the  statesman 
would  be  short-sighted  who  should  content  himself  with  viewing 
only  the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  wliich  belong  to  that  course  which 
is  in  practical  operation.  He  should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contem- 
plation of  those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which  might 
inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the  alternative  course.  What 
v\'ould  be  the  condition  of  this  union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  those  mammoth  members  of  our  confederacy,  were  firmly 
persuaded  that  their  industry  was  paralysed,  and  their  prosperity 
blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  British  colonial  system,  under 
the  delusive  name  of  free  trade?  They  are  nov/  tranquil  and 
happy,  and  contented,  conscious  of  their  welfare,  and  feeling  a 
salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the  products  of  home  manufac- 
tures and  home  industry,  throughout  all  their  great  arteries.  But 
let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign  system  is  to  ]:)redom- 
inate,  and  the  sources  of  their  subsistence  and  comfort  dried  up; 
let  New  England  and  the  west,  and  the  luiddle  states,  all  feel  that 
they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mista!:en  policy,  and  let  these  vast 
portions  of  our  countiy  despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and  then 
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indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  continuance   and   safety  of  this 
union ! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  dereliction  of  the  duty  of 
protecting  our  domestic  industry,  and  abandonment  of  it  to  the 
fate  of  foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war  with  leading 
considerations  which  prompted  the  adoption  of  the  present  consti- 
tution? The  states  respectively  surrendered  to  the  general  govern- 
ment the  whole  po^wer  of  laying  imposts  on  foreign  goods.  They 
stripped  themselves  of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufac- 
tures, by  the  most  efficacious  means  of  encom-agment  —  the 
imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign  fabrics.  Did  they  create  that 
great  trust,  did  they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  this  self- 
restriction,  that  the  power  should  remain  in  the  federal  government 
inactive,  unexecuted,  and  lifeless  ?  Mr.  Madison,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  government,  told  you  otherwise.  In  discussing  at 
that  early  period  this  very  subject,  he  declared  that  a  failure  to 
exercise  this  power  would  be  a  '■fraud''  upon  the  northern  states, 
to  which  may  now  be  added  the  middle  and  western  states. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression  of  Mr.  Madison's  opinion  Mr.  Clay 
referred  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in  the  house  of  representatives 
in  1789,  as  reported  in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold  which  this  system 
has  in  the  affections  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
represent  that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that  she  is 
most  benefited  by  it.  If  there  be  any  part  of  this  union  which  has 
been  most  steady,  most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its 
support,  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that  powerful  state 
attacked?  Why  pass  her  over,  and  aim  the  blow  at  New  Eng- 
land? New  England  came  reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In  1824, 
a  majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed  to  it.  From  the  largest 
state  of  New  England  there  was  but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill.  That  enterprising  people  can  readily  accommodate  their 
industry  to  any  policy,  provided  it  be  settled.  They  supposed  this 
was  fixed,  and  they  svibmitted  to  the  decrees  of  government.  And 
the  progress  of  public  opinion  has  kept  pace  with  the  developments 
of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New  England,  at  least  in 
this  house,  (with  the  exception  of  one  small  still  voice,)  is  in  favor 
of  the  system.  In  1824,  all  Maryland  was  against  it ;  no\^^  the 
majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louisiana,  with  one  exception,  was 
opposed  to  it;  now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in  favor  of  it. 
The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the  south.  Virginia  will  be 
the  next  convert;  and  in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no 
obstacles  from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously  instilled, 
tlic  majority  of  eastern  Virginia  will  be,  as  the  majority  of  western 
Virginia  now  is,  in  favor  of  the  American  system.     North  Carolina 
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will  follow  later,  but  not  less  certainly.  Eastern  Tennessee  is  nov/ 
in  favor  of  the  system.  And,  finally,  its  doctrines  will  pervade  the 
whole  union,  and  the  wonder  will  be,  that  they  ever  should  have 
been  opposed. 

I  have  now  to  proceed  to  notice  some  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  resolution  under  consideration.  With 
respect  to  the  amendment  which  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
has  offered,  as  he  has  intimated  his  purpose  to  modify  it,  I  shall 
forbear  for  the  present  to  comment  upon  it.  It  is  contended  that 
the  resolution  proposes  the  repeal  of  duties  on  luxuries,  leaving 
those  on  necessaries  to  remain,  and  that  it  will,  therefore,  relieve  the 
rich  without  lessening  the  burdens  of  the  poor.  And  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  carefully  selected,  for  ludicrous  effect,  a 
number  of  the  unprotected  articles,  cosmetics,  perfumes,  oranges, 
and  so  forth.  I  must  say,  that  this  exhibition  of  the  gentleman  is 
not  in  keeping  with  the  candor  which  he  has  generally  displayed ; 
that  he  knows  very  well  that  the  duties  upon  these  articles  are 
trifling,  and  that  it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  they  are 
repealed  or  retained.  Both  systems,  the  American  and  the  foreign, 
comprehend  some  articles  which  may  be  deemed  luxuries.  The 
senate  knows  that  the  unprotected  articles  which  yield  the  principal 
part  of  the  revenue,  with  which  this  measure  would  dispense,  are 
coffee,  tea,  spices,  wines,  and  silks.  Of  all  these  articles,  wines 
and  silks  alone  can  be  pronounced  to  be  luxuries  ;  and  as  to  wines, 
we  have  already  ratified  a  treaty,  not  yet  promulgated,  by  which 
the  duties  on  them  are  to  be  considerably  reduced.  If  the 
universality  of  the  use  of  objects  of  consumption  determines  their 
classification,  coffee,  tea,  and  spices,  in  the  present  condition  of 
civilized  society,  may  be  considered  necessaries.  Even  if  they 
were  luxuries,  why  should  not  the  poor,  by  cheapening  their  prices, 
if  that  can  be  effected,  be  allowed  to  use  them  ?  Why  should  not 
a  poor  man  be  allowed  to  tie  a  silk  handkerchief  on  his  neck, 
occasionally  regale  himself  with  a  glass  of  cheap  French  wine,  or 
present  his  wife  or  daughter  with  a  silk  gown,  to  be  worn  on 
sabbath  or  gala  days?  I  am  quite  sure  thtvt  1  do  not  misconstrue 
the  feelings  of  the  gentleman's  heart,  in  supposing  that  he  would 
be  happy  to  see  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  moderately  indulging 
themselves  in  those  innocent  gratifications.  For  one,  I  am 
delighted  to  see  the  condition  of  the  poor  attracting  the  considera- 
tion of  the  opponents  of  the  tariff.  It  is  for  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  and  especially  for  the  poor,  that  I  have  ever  supported  the 
American  system.  It  affords  them  profitable  employment,  and 
supj)lies  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  It  .secures  to  them, 
certaiii-y,  necessaries  of  life,  manufactured  at  home  and  places 
within  their  reach,  and  enables  them  to  acquire  a  reasonable  share 
of  foreign  luxuries ;  while  the  system  of  gentlemen  pj-omises  them 
necessaries  made  in  foreign  countries,  and  which  are  beyond  their 
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pcAver,  and  denies  to  them  luxuries,  which  they  would  possess  no 
means  to  purchase. 

The  constant  complaint  of  South  Carolina  against  the  tariff,  is, 
that  it  checks  importations,  and  disables  foreign  powers  from 
purchasing  the  agricultural  productions  of  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  increase  importations,  not  so 
much,  it  is  true,  from  Great  Britain,  as  from  the  other  powers,  but 
not  the  less  acceptable  on  that  account.  It  is*a  misfortune  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  our  foreign  commerce  concentrates  in  one  nation  ; 
it  subjects  us  too  much  to  the  legislation  and  the  policy  of  that 
nation,  and  exposes  us  to  the  influence  of  her  numerous  agents, 
factors,  and  merchants.  And  it  is  not  among  the  smallest  recom- 
mendations of  the  measure  before  the  senate,  that  its  tendency  will 
be  to  expand  our  commerce  with  France,  our  great  revolutionary 
ally,  the  land  of  our  Lafayette.  There  is  much  greater  proba- 
bility also,  of  an  enlargement  of  the  present  demand  for  cotton  in 
France,  than  in  Great  Britain.  France  engaged  later  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton,  and  has  made,  therefore,  less  progress.  She  has, 
moreover,  no  colonies  producing  the  article  in  abundance,  whose 
industry  she  might  be  tempted  to  encourage. 

The  honorable  gentleman  from  Maryland  (general  Smith),  by 
his  reply  to  a  speech  which,  on  the  opening  of  the  subject  of  this 
resolution,  I  had  occasion  to  make,  has  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  take  some  notice  of  his  observations.  The  honorable 
gentleman  stated  that  he  had  been  accused  of  partiality  to  the 
manufacturing  interest.  Never  was  there  a  more  groundless  and 
malicious  charge  preferred  against  a  calumniated  man.  Since  this 
question  has  been  agitated  in  the  public  councils,  although  I  have 
often  heard  from  him  professions  of  attachment  to  this  branch  of 
industry,  I  have  never  known  any  member  a  more  uniform,  deter- 
mined, and  uncompromising  opponent  of  them,  than  the  honorable 
senator  has  invariably  been.  And  if,  hereafter,  the  calumny  should 
be  repeated,  of  his  friendship  to  the  American  system,  I  shall  be 
ready  to  furnish  to  him,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  my  testimony 
to  his  innocence.  The  honorable  gentleman  supposed  that  I  had 
advanced  the  idea  that  the  permanent  revenue  of  this  country 
should  be  fixed  at  eighteen  millions  of  dollars.  Certainly  I  had  no 
intention  to  announce  such  an  opinion,  nor  do  my  exyjressions, 
fairly  interpreted,  imply  it.  I  stated,  on  the  occasion  referred  to, 
that,  estimating  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  country  at  twenty-five 
millions,  and  the  amount  of  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles 
proposed  to  be  repealed  by  the  resolution,  at  seven  millions,  the 
latter  sum  taken  from  the  former  would  leave  eighteen.  But  I  did 
not  intimate  any  belief  that  the  revenue  of  the  country  ought,  for 
the  future,  to  be  permanently  fixed  at  that  or  any  other  preci?5e  sum. 
I  stated  that,  after  having  effected  so  great  a  reduction,  we  might 
pause,  cautiously  survey  the  whole  ground,  and  deliberately  deter- 
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mine  upon  other  measures  of  reduction,  some  of  which  I  indicated. 
And  I  now  say,  preserve  the  protective  system  in  full  vigor;  give 
us  the  proceeds  of  tl^e  public  domain  for  internal  improvements,  or, 
if  you  please,  partly  for  that  object,  and  partly  for  the  removal  of 
the  free  blacks,  with  their  ow^n  consent,  I'rom  the  United  States ; 
and  for  one,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  reduction  of  the  piiblic 
revenue  to  fifteen,  to  thirteen,  or  even  to  nine  millions  of  dollars. 
In  regard  to  the  scheme  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  for 
paying  ofT  the  whole  of  the  remaining  public  debt,  by  the  fourth 
day  of  March,  1833,  including  the  three  per  centum,  and  for  that 
purpose  selling  the  bank  stock,  I  had  remarked  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  three  per  centum,  there  were  not  more  than  about 
four  millions  of  dollars  of  the  debt  due  and  payable  within  this 
year,  that,  to  meet  this,  the  secretary  had  stated  in  his  annual  report, 
that  the  treasury  would  have,  from  the  receipts  of  this  year,  fourteen 
millions  of  dollars,  applicable  to  the  principal  of  the  debt;  that  I 
did  not  perceive  any  urgency  for  paying  off  the  three  per  centum  by 
the  precise  day  suggested ;  and  that  there  was  no  necessity, 
according  to  the  plans  of  the  treasury,  assuming  them  to  be 
expedient  and  proper,  to  postpone  the  repeal  of  the  duties  on 
unprotected  articles.  The  gentleman  from  IMaryland  imputed 
to  me  ignorance  of  the  act  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  April,  1830, 
according  to  which  in  his  opinion  the  secretary  was  obliged  to 
purchase  the  three  per  centum.  On  what  gi'ound  the  senator  sup- 
posed I  was  ignorant  of  that  act  he  has  not  stated.  Although  when 
it  passed  I  was  at  Ashland,  I  assure  him  that  I  was  not  there 
altogether  uninformed  of  what  was  passing  in  the  world.  I  regu- 
larly received  the  Register  of  my  excellent  friend  (Mr.  Niles), 
published  in  Baltimore,  the  National  Intelligencer,  and  other  papers. 
There  are  two  errors  to  which  gentlemen  are  sometimes  liable  ;  one 
is  to  magnify  the  amount  of  knowledge  which  they  possess  them- 
selves, and  the  second  is  to  depreciate  that  which  others  have 
acquired.  And  will  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  excuse  me  for 
thinking  that  no  man  is  more  prone  to  commit  both  errors  than 
himself?  I  will  not  say  that  he  is  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of 
the  act  of  1830,  but  I  certainly  place  a  different  construction  upon 
it  from  what  he  does.  It  does  not  oblige  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  or  rather  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  apply 
the  surplus  of  any  year  to  the  purchase  of  the  three  per  centam  stock 
particularly,  but  leaves  them  at  liberty  'to  apply  such  surplus  to 
the  purchase  of  any  portion  of  the  public  debt,  at  such  rates  as,  in 
their  opinion,  may  be  advantageous  to  the  United  States.'  Tliis 
vests  a  discretionary  authority,  to  be  exercised  under  official 
responsibility.  And  if  any  secretary  of  the  treasury,  when  he  had 
the  option  of  purchasing  a  portion  of  the  debt,  bearing  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  at  par  or  about  par,  were  to  execute  the  act  by 
purchasing  the  three  per  centums  at  their  present  price,  he  would  merit 
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impeachment.  Undoubledly  a  state  of  fact  may  exist,  such  a? 
there  being  no  public  debt  remaining  to  be  paid,  but  the  three  per 
centum  stock,  with  a  surplus  in  the  treasury,  idle  and  unproductive, 
in  which  it -might  be  expedient  to  apply  'that  surplus  to  the 
reimbursement  of  the  three  per  cenlums.  But  whilst  the  interest  of 
money  is  at  a  greater  rate  than  three  per  centum,  it  would  not,  I  think, 
be  wise  to  produce  an  accumulation  of  public  treasure  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  postponement  of  any  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
the  revenue,  at  this  session,  must,  however,  give  rise  to  that  very 
accumulation ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  that  I  cannot  perceive  the  utility 
of  the  postponement. 

We  are  told  by  the  gentleman  from  INIaryland,  that  offers;  have 
been  made  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  exchange  three  per 
centums,  at  their  market  price  of  ninety-six  per  centum,  for  the  bank 
stock  of  the  government  at  its  market  j:)rice,  which  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six,  and  he  thinks  it  would  be  wise  to  accept 
them.  If  the  charter  of  the  bank  is  renewed,  that  stock  v\-ill  be 
probably  worth  much  more  than  its  present  price ;  if  not  renewed, 
much  less.  Would  it  be  fair  in  government,  while  the  question  is 
pending  and  undecided,  to  make  such  an  exchange?  The  differ- 
ence in  value  between  a  stock  bearing  three  per  centum  and  one 
bearing  seven  per  centum  must  be  really  much  greater  than  the 
difference  between  ninety-six  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  per 
centum.  Supposing  them  to  be  perpetual  annuities,  the  one  would  be 
worth  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  olhcr.  But  my  objection 
to  the  treasury  plan  is,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  execute  it  —  lo 
continue  these  duties  as  the  secretary  proposes.  The  secretary  has 
a  debt  of  twenty -four  millions  to  pay;  he  has  from  the  accruing 
receipts  of  this  year  fourteen  millions,  and  we  are  now  told  by  the 
senator  from  Maryland,  that  this  sum  of  fourteen  millions  is 
exclusive  of  any  of  the  duties  accruing  this  year.  He  proposes  to 
raise  eight  millions  by  sale  of  the  bank  stock,  and  to  anticipate 
from  the  revenue  receivable  next  year,  two  millions  more.  The€;e 
three  items,  then,  of  fourteen  millions,  eight  millions,  and  two 
millions,  make  up  the  sum  required,  of  twenty-four  millions, 
without  the  aid  of  the  duties  to  which  the  resolution  relates. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  insists  that  the  general  govern- 
ment has  been  liberal  towards  the  west  in  its  appropriations  of 
public  lands  for  internal  improvements ;  and,  as  to  fortifications,  he 
contends  that  the  expenditures  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi 
are  for  its  especial  benefit.  The  appropriations  of  land  to  the 
states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Alabama,  have  been  liberal; 
but  it  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  general  government  is  itself 
the  greatest  proprietor  of  land,  and  that  a  tendency  of  the  improve- 
ments, which  these  appropriations  were  to  effect,  is  lo  increase  the 
value  of  the  unsold  public  domain.  The  erection  of  the  fortifica- 
tions for  the  defence  of    Louisiana,  was  highly  proper;    but  ^he 
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gentleman  might  as  well  place  to  the  account  of  the  west,  the 
disbursement  for  the  fortifications  intended  to  defend  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia,  and  New  York,  to  all  which  capitals  western  produce 
is  sent,  and  in  the  security  of  all  of  wdiich  the  western  people  feel 
a  lively  interest.  They  do  not  object  to  expenditures  for  the  army, 
for  the  navy,  for  fortifications,  or  for  any  other  oflensive  or 
commercial  object  on  the  Atlantic,  but  they  do  think  that  tlieir 
condition  ought  also  to  receive  friendly  attention  from  the  general 
government.  With  respect  to  the  state  of  Kentucky,  not  one  cent 
of  money,  or  one  acre  of  land,  has  been  applied  to  any  object  of 
internal  improvement  within  her  limits.  The  subscription  to  the 
stock  of  the  canal  at  Louisville  was  for  an  object  in  which  many 
states  were  interested.  The  senator  from  Maryland  complains  that 
he  has  been  unable  to  obtahi  any  aid  for  the  railroad  which  the 
enterprise  of  Baltimore  has  projected,  and  in  part  executed.  That 
was  a  great  work,  the  conception  of  which  was  bold,  and  highly 
honorable,  and  it  deserves  national  encouragement.  But  how  has 
the  committee  of  roads  and  canals,  at  this  session,  been  constituted? 
The  senator  from  Maryland  possessed  a  brief  authority  to  organize 
it,  and,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  a  majority  of  the  members 
composing  it,  appointed  by  him,  are  opposed  both  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  power,  and  the  expediency  of  exercising  it. 

And  now,  sir,  T  would  address  a  few  words  to  the  friends  of  the 
American  system  in  the  senate.  The  revenue  must,  ought  to  be 
reduced.  The  country  Avill  not,  after  by  the  payment  of  the  public 
debt  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollars  become  unnecessary,  bear 
such  an  annual  surplus.  Its  distribution  would  form  a  subject  of 
perpetual  contention.  Some  of  the  opponents  of  the  system 
understand  the  stratagem  by  which  to  attack  it,  and  are  shaping 
their  course  accordingly.  It  is  to  crush  the  system  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  revenue,  and  by  the  effort  to  persuade  the  people  that 
they  are  unnecessarily  taxed,  while  those  w^ould  really  tax  them 
who  would  break  up  the  native  sources  of  supply,  and  render 
them  dependent  upon  the  foreign.  But  the  revenue  ought  to  be 
reduced,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  fact  of  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt.  And  the  alternative  is  or  may  be,  to  preserve  the 
protecting  system,  and  repeal  the  duties  on  the  unprotected  articles, 
or  to  preserve  the  duties  on  unprotected  articles,  and  endanger  if 
not  destroy  the  system.  Let  us  then  adopt  the  measure  before  us, 
which  will  benefit  all  classes ;  the  farmer,  the  professional  man,  the 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  the  mechanic ;  and  the  cotton  planter 
more  than  all.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  this  measure.  All,  then,  seemed 
to  unite  in  the  selection  of  these  objects  for  a  repeal  of  duties 
which  wore  not  produced  within  the  country.  Such  a  repeal  did 
not  touch  our  domestic  industry,  violated  no  principle,  offended  no 
prejudice. 
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Can  we  not  all,  whatever  may  be  our  favorite  theories,  cordially 
unite  on  this  nentral  ground?  When  that  is  occupied,  let  us  look 
beyond  it,  and  see  if  any  thing  can  be  done  in  the  field  of  protec- 
tion, to  modify,  to  improve  it,  or  to  satisfy  those  who  are  oj)posed 
to  the  system.  Our  southern  brethren  believe  that  it  is  injurious  to 
them,  and  ask  its  repeal.  We  believe  that  its  abandonment  will 
be  prejudicial  to  them,  and  ruinous  to  every  other  section  of  the 
union.  However  strong  their  convictions  may  be,  they  are  not 
stronger  than  ours.  Between  the  points  of  the  preservation  of  the 
system  and  its  absolute  repeal,  there  is  no  principle  of  u)iion.  If 
it  can  be  shown  to  operate  immoderately  on  any  quarter ;  if  the 
measure  of  protection  to  any  article  can  be  demonstrated  to  be 
undue  and  inordinate  ;  it  would  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  interpose 
and  apply  a  remedy.  And  none  will  cooperate  more  heartily  than 
I  shall  in  the  performance  of  that  duty.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
beneficial  m-odifications  of  the  system  may  be  made  without 
impairing  its  efficacy.  But  to  make  it  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its 
institution,  the  measure  of  protection  ought  to  be  adequate.  If  it 
be  not,  all  interests  will  be  injuriously  affected.  The  manufacturer, 
crippled  in  his  exertions,  will  produce  less  perfect  and  dearer 
fabrics,  and  the  consumer  will  feel  the  consequence.  This  is  th'^ 
spirit,  and  these  are  the  principles  only,  on  which  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  settlement  of  the  great  question  can  be  made,  satisfactorily 
lo  all  parts  of  our  union. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

IN  THE  SENATJ:  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  JUNE  20,  1832. 


[The  immense  tracts  of  public  lands  possessed  by  the  TJnited  States,  situated  in  the 
western  states  and  territories,  had  been  acquired  by  cessions  to  the  general  govern- 
ment from  the  original  Atlantic  states  claiming  them  ;  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana 
and  Florida;  and  by  treaties  of  purchase  with  the  Indians.  The  principal  inducement 
to  their  cession  by  the  states  was  to  aid  in  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  war  debt, 
for  which  they  were  at  first  pledged.  The  prospect  of  the  extinguishment  of  the 
public  debt  during  general  Jackson's  administration  induced  him,  while  president,  to 
recommend  to  congress  the  cession  of  the  lands  unsold  to  the  states  in  which  they 
were  situated ;  Vv'hich  would  have  been  an  act  of  injustice  to  the  original  thirteen 
states,  and  some  of  the  others.  President  Jefferson  had  in  ISOG  sugsjested  the  appro- 
priation of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands  to  works  of  internal  improvement, 
and  to  the  support  of  education. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1832,  general  Jackson  was  a  candidate  for  reflection  as 
president,  and  Mr.  Clay  had  been  nominated  in  opposition.  The  opponents  of  JMt. 
Clay,  having  a  majority  in  the  senate,  referred  to  the  committee  on  manufacturt'.s,  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  chairman,  an  inquiry  respecting  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
public  lands.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  embarrassing  Mr.  Clay,  and  injuring 
him  either  in  the  old  or  new  states,  whichever  wa)''  he  might  report  on  the  subject. 
The  result  was  a  severe  disappointment  to  his  enemies,  by  his  devising  and  reporting 
apian  for  the  distribution  cf  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the 
several  states;  theprinciples  of  which  report,  being  founded  in  wisdom  and  justice, 
could  not  well  be  resisted,  and  have  been  repeatedly  since  adopted  by  congress, 
although  prevented  from  being  carried  into  effect  by  the  vetoes  of  presidents  Jackson 
and  Tyler.  This  report,  and  the  bill  which  accompanied  it,  were  supported  by  Mr. 
Clay  in  the  following  speech,  giving  the  most  interesting  views  of  a  subject  of  vast 
importance  to  his  countrymen,  and  with  which  his  fame  as  a  statesman  and  public 
benefactor  must  ever  stand  identified  ] 


I.v  rising  to  address  the  senate,  I  owe,  in  the  first  place,  the 
expression  of  my  hearty  thanks  to  the  majority,  by  whose  vote,  just 
given,  lam  indulgeu  ±a  occupying  the  floor  on  this  most  important 
question.  I  am  happy  to  see  that  the  days  when  the  sedition  acts 
and  gag  laws  were  in  force,  and  when  screws  were  applied  for  the 
suppression  of  the  freedom  of  speech  and  debate,  are  not  yet  to 
return;  and  that,  when  the  consideration  of  a  great  question  has 
been  specially  assigned  to  a  particular  day,  it  is  not  allowed  to  be 
arrested  and  thrust  aside  by  any  unexpected  and  unprecedented 
parliamentary  manoeuvre.  The  decision  of  the  majority  demon- 
strates that  feelings  of  liberality,  and  courtesy,  and  kindness,  still 
prevail  in  the  senate  ;  and  that  they  will  be  extended  even  to  one 
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of  the  humblest  members  of  the  body  ;  for  such,  I  assure  the  senate. 
I  feel  myself  to  be.* 

It  may  not  be  amiss  again  to  allude  to  the  extraordinary  reference 
of  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  to  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures. I  have  nothin»  to  do  with  the  molives  of  honorable  senators 
who  composed  the  majority  by  which  that  reference  was  ordered 
The  decorum  proper  in  this  hall  obliges  me  to  consider  their 
motives  to  have  been  pure  and  patriotic.  But  still  I  must  be 
permitted  to  regard  the  proceeding  as  very  unusual.  The  senate 
has  a  standing  committee  on  the  public  lands,  appointed  under 
long  established  rules.  The  members^  of  that  committee  are 
presumed  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  subject ;  they  have  some 
of  them  occupied  the  same  station  for  many  years,  are  well  versed 
in  the  whole  legislation  on  the  public  lands,  and  familiar  with 
every  branch  of  it ;  and  four  out  of  five  of  them  come  from  the 
new  states.  Yet,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  all  these  circumstances, 
a  reference  was  ordered  by  a  majority  of  the  senate  to  the  committee 
on  manufactures  —  a  committee  than  which  there  is  not  another 
standing  committee  of  the  senate,  whose  prescribed  duties  are  more 
incongruous  with  the  public  domain.  It  happened,  in  the  consti 
tution  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  that  there  was  not  a 
solitary  senator  from  the  new  states,  and  but  one  from  any  western 
state.  We  earnestly  protested  against  the  reference,  and  insisted 
upon  its  impropriety  ;  but  we  were  overruled  by  the  majority, 
including  a  majority  of  senators  from  the  new  states.  I  will  not 
attempt  an  expression  of  the  feelings  excited  in  my  mind  on  that 
occasion.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  intention  of  honorable 
senators,  I  could  not  be  insensible  to  the  embarrassment,  in  which 
the  committee  of  manufactures  was  placed,  and  especially  myself. 
iUthough  any  other  member  of  that  committee  could  have  rendered 
himself,  with  appropriate  researches  and  proper  time,  more  compe- 
tent than  I  was  to  understand  the  subject  of  the  public  lands,  it  was 
known  that,  from  my  local  position,  I  alone  was  supposed  to  have 
any  particular  knowledge  of  them.  Whatever  emanated  from  the 
committee  was  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ascribed  to  me.  If  the 
committee  should  propose  a  measure  of  great  liberality  towards  the 
new  states,  the  old  states  might  complain.  If  the  measure  should 
seem  to  lean  towards  the  old  states,  the  new  might  be  dissatisfied. 
And  if  it  inclined  to  neither  class  of  slates,  but  recommended  apian 
according  to  which  there  would  be  distributed   impartial  justice 

*  This  subject  had  been  set  down  for  this  day.  It  was  generally  expected,  in  and 
out  of  the  senate,  that  it  would  be  taken  up.  and  that  Mr.  Clay  would  address  the 
senate.  The  members  were  generally  in  their  seats,  and  the  gallery  and  lobbies 
crowded.  At  the  customary  hour,  he  moved  that  the  subject  pending  should  be  laid 
on  the  table,  to  take  up  the  land  bill.  It  was  ordered  accordingly.  At  this  point  of 
time  Mr.  Forsyth  made  a  motion,  supported  by  Mr.  Tazwell,  that  the  senate  proceed 
to  executive  business  The  motion  was  overruled. 
VOL.  II.  8 
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among  all  the  states,  it  was  far  from  certain  that  any  would  be 
pleased. 

Without  venturing  to  attribute  to  honorable  senators  the  purpose 
of  producing  this  personal  embarrassment,  I  felt  it  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  their  act,  just  as  much  as  if  it  had  been  in  their 
contemplation.  Nevertheless,  the  committee  of  manufactures 
cheerfully  entered  upon  the  duty  Avhich,  against  its  will,  was  thus 
assigned  to  it  by  the  senate.  And,  for  the  causes  already 
noticed,  that  of  preparing  a  report  and  suggesting  some  measure 
embracing  the  whole  subject,  devolved  in  the  committee  upon  me. 
The  general  features  of  our  land  system  were  strongly  impressed  on 
my  memory  ;  but  I. found  it  necessary  to  reexamine  some  of  the 
treaties,  deeds  of  cession,  and  laws,  which  related  to  the  acquisition 
and  administration  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  then  to  think  of,  and, 
if  possible,  strike  out  some  project,  which,  without  inflicting  injury 
upon  any  of  the  states,  might  deal  equally  and  justly  with  all  of 
them.  The  report  and  bill,  submitted  to  the  senate,  after  having 
been  previously  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  commattee,  w^ere 
the  results  of  this  consideration.  The  report,  with  the  exception  of 
he  principle  of  distribution  which  concludes  it,  obtained  the  unan- 
imous concurrence  of  the  committee  of  manufactures. 

This  report  and  bill  were  hardly  read  in  the  senate  before  the\' 
were  violently  denounced.  And  they  were  not  considered  by  the 
senate  before  a  proposition  was  made  to  refer  the  report  to  that 
very  committee  of  the  public  lands  to  which,  in  the  first  instance, 
T  contended  the  subject  ought  to  have  been  assigned.  It  was  in 
vain  that  we  remonstrated  against  such  a  proceeding,  as  unprece- 
dented, as  implying  unmerited  censure  on  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  as  leading  to  interminable  references ;  for  what  more 
reason  could  there  be  to  refer  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures  to  the  land  committee,  than  would  exist  for  a 
subsequent  reference  of  the  report  of  this  committee,  when  made, 
to  some  third  committee,  and  so  on  in  an  endless  circle  ?  In  spite 
of  all  our  remonstrances,  the  same  majority,  with  but  little  if  any 
variation,  which  had  originally  resolved  to  refer  the  subject  to  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  now  determined  to  commit  its  bill  to 
the  land  committee.  And  this  not  only  without  particular  exami- 
nation into  the  merits  of  that  bill,  but  without  the  avowal  of  any 
specific  amendment  which  was  deemed  necessary  I  The  committee 
of  public  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  some  days,  presented  a  report, 
and  recommended  a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands 
immediately  to  one  dollar  per  acre,  and  eventually  to  fifty  cents 
per  acre  ;  and  the  grant  to  the  new  states  of  fifteen  per  centum  on 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales,  instead  of  ten,  as  proposed  by  the 
committee  of  manufactures,  and  nothing  to  the  old  states. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  T  desire,  at  this  time,  to  make  a  few 
observations  in  illustration  of  the  original  report;  to  supply  some 
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omissions  in  its  composition ;  to  say  something  as  to  the  power 
and  rights  of  the  general  government  over  the  public  domain ;  to 
submit  a  few  remarks  on  the  counter  report ;  and  to  examine 
tlie  assumptions  which  it  contained,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  founded. 

No  subject  which  had  |jresentcd  itself  to  the  present,  or  perliaps 
any  preceding  congress,  was  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  the 
public  lands.  There  was  another,  indeed,  which  possessed  a  more 
exciting  and  absorbing  interest;  but  the  excitement  was  happily 
but  temporary  in  its  nature.  Long  after  we  shall  cease  to  be 
agitated  by  the  tariff,  ages  after  our  manufactures  shall  have 
acquired  a  stability  and  perfection  which  will  enable  them  success- 
fully to  cope  with  the  manufactures  of  any  other  country,  the  public 
lands  will  remain  a  subject  of  deep  and  enduring  interest.  In 
whatever  view  we  contemplate  them,  there  is  no  question  of  such 
vast  importance.  As  to  their  extent,  there  is  public  land  enough 
to  found  an  empire  ;  stretching  across  the  immense  continent,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
northwestern  lakes,  the  quantity,  according  to  official  surveys  and 
estimates,  amounting  to  the  prodigious  sum  of  one  billion  and 
eighty  millions  of  acres !  As  to  the  duration  of  the  interest 
regarded  as  a  source  of  comfort  to  our  people,  and  of  public 
income  —  during  the  last  year,  when  the  greatest  quantity  was 
sold  that  ever,  in  one  year,  had  been  previously  sold,  it  amounted 
to  less  than  three  millions  of  acres,  producing  three  millions  and  a 
half  of  dollars.  Assuming  that  year  as  affording  the  standard  rate 
at  which  the  lands  will  be  annually  sold,  it  would  require  three 
hundred  years  to  dispose  of  them..  But  the  sales  will  probably  be 
accelerated  from  increased  population  and  other  causes.  We  may 
safely,  however,  anticipate  that  long,  if  not  centuries,  after  the 
present  day,  the  representatives  of  our  children's  children  may  be 
deliberating  in  the  halls  of  congress,  on  laws  relating  to  the 
public  lands. 

The  subject  in  other  points  of  view,  challenged  the  fullest 
attention  of  an  American  statesman.  .  If  there  were  any  one 
circumstance  more  than  all  others  which  distinguished  our  happy 
condition  from  that  of  the  nations  of  the  old  world,  it  was  the 
possession  of  this  vast  national  property,  and  the  resources  which 
it  afforded  to  our  people  and  our  government.  No  European 
nation,  (possibly  with  the  exception  of  Russia,)  commanded  such 
an  ample  resource.  With  respect  to  the  other  republics  of  this 
continent,  we  liave  no  information  that  any  of  them  have  yet 
adopted  a  regular  system  of  previous  survey  and  subsequent  sale 
of  their  wild  lands,  in  convenient  tracts,  well  defined,  and  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  all.  On  the  contrary,  the  probabilit.y  is,  that  they 
adhere  to  the  ruinous  and  mad  system  of  old  Spain,  according  to 
which  large  unsurveyed  districts  are  granted  to  favorite  individuals. 
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prejudicial  to  them,  who  often  sink  under  the  incumbrance,  and  die 
in  poverty,  whilst  the  regular  current  of  emigration  is  checked  and 
diverted  from  its  legitimate  channels. 

And  if  there  be  in  the  operations  of  this  government  one  which 
more  than  any  other  displays  consummate  wisdom  and  statesman- 
ship, it  is  that  system  by  which  the  public  lands  have  been  so 
successfully  administered.  We  should  pause,  solemnly  pause, 
before  we  subvert  it.  We  should  touch  it  hesitatingly,  and  with 
the  gentlest  hand.  The  prudent  management  of  the  public  lands, 
in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  will  be  more  manifest  by 
contrasting  it  with  that  of  several  of  the  states,  which  had  the 
disposal  of  large  bodies  of  waste  lands.  Virginia  possessed  an 
ample  domain  west  of  the  luountains,  and  in  the  present  state  of 
Kentucky,  over  and  above  her  munificent  cession  to  the  general 
government.  Pressed  for  pecuniary  means,  by  the  revolutionary 
war,  she  brought  her  wild  lands,  during  its  progress,  into  market, 
receiving  payment  in  paper  money.  There  were  no  previous 
surveys  of  the  waste  lands  ;  no  townships,  no  sections,  no  official 
definition  or  description  of  tracts.  Each  purchaser  made  his  own 
location,  describing  the  land  bought  as  he  thought  proper.  These 
locations  or  descriptions  were  often  vague  and  uncertain.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  same  tract  was  not  unfrequently  entered  at 
various  times  by  different  purchasers,  so  as  to  be  literally  shingled 
over  with  conflicting  claims.  The  state  perhaps  sold  in  this  way 
much  more  land  than  it  was  entitled  to,  but  then  it  received  nothing 
in  return  that  was  valuable  ;  whilst  the  purchasers,  in  consequence 
of  the  clashing  and  interference  between  their  rights,  were  exposed 
to  tedious,  vexatious,  and  ruinous  litigation.  Kentucky  suffered 
long  and  severely  from  this  cause  ;  and  is  just  emerging  from  the 
troubles  brought  upon  her  by  improvident  land  legislation. 
Western  Virginia  has  also  suffered  greatly,  though  not  to  the 
same  extent. 

The  state  of  Georgia  had  large  bodies  of  waste  lands,  which  she 
disposed  of  in  a  manner  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  herself,  but 
astonishing  to  every  one  out  of  that  commonwealth.  According 
to  her  system,  waste  lands  are  distributed  in  lotteries,  among  the 
people  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  the  enactments  of  the  legis- 
lature. And  when  one  district  of  country  is  disposed  of,  as  there 
are  many  who  do  not  draw  prizes,  the  unsuccessful  call  out  for 
fresh  distributions.  These  are  made  from  time  to  time,  as  lands 
are  acquired  from  the  Indians  ;  and  hence  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
avidity  with  which  the  Indian  lands  are  sought.  It  is  manifest, 
that  neither  the  present  generation,  nor  posterity,  can  derive  much 
advantage  from  this  mode  of  alienating  public  lands.  On  the 
contrary,  I  should  think,  it  cannot  fail  to  engender  speculation  and 
a  spirit  of  gambling. 

The  state  of  Kentucky,  in  virtue  of  a  compact  with  Virginia, 
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acquired  a  right  to  a  quantity  of  public  lands  south  of  Green  river. 
Neglecting  to  profit  bjj  tlic  unfortunate  example  of  the  parent  state, 
she  did  not  order  the  country  to  be  surveyed  previous  to  its  being 
offered  to  purchasers.  Seduced  by  some  of  those  wild  land 
projects,  of  which  at  all  limes  there  have  been  some  afloat,  and 
which,  hitherto,  the  general  government  alone  has  firmly  resisted, 
she  was  tempted  to  offer  her  waste  lands  to  settlers,  at  different 
prices,  under  the  name  of  head-rights  or  preemptions.  As  the  laws, 
like  most  legislation  upon  such  subjects,  were  somewhat  loosely 
worded,  the  keen  eye  of  the  speculator  soon  discerned  the  defects, 
and  he  took  advantage  of  them.  Instances  had  occurred,  of 
masters  obtaining  certificates  of  head-rights  in  the  name  of  their 
slaves,  and  thus  securing  the  land,  in  contravention  of  the  intention 
of  the  legislature.  Slaves,  generally,  have  but  one  name,  being 
called  Tom,  Jack,  Dick,  or  Harry.  To  conceal  the  fraud,  the 
owner  would  add  Black,  or  some  other  cognomination,  so  that  the 
certificate  would  read  Tom  Black,  Jack  Black,  and  so  forth.  The 
gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  will  remember,  some 
twenty-odd  years  ago,  when  we  were  both  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky legislature,  that  I  took  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  these 
fraudulent  practices,  and  observed,  that  when  the  names  came  to 
be  alphabeted,  the  truth  would  be  told,  whatever  might  be  the 
language  of  the  record  ;  for  the  alphabet  would  read  Black  Tom, 
Black  Harry,  and  so  forth.  Kentucky  realized  more  in  her  treasury 
than  the  parent  state  had  done,  considering  that  she  had  but  a 
remnant  of  public  lands,  and  she  added  somewhat  to  her  popula- 
tion. But  they  were  far  less  available  than  they  would  have  been 
under  a  system  of  previous  survey  and  regular  sale. 

These  observations,  in  respect  to  the  course  of  the  respectable 
states  referred  to,  in  relation  to  their  public  lands,  are  not  prompted 
by  any  unkind  feelings  towards  them,  but  to  show  the  superiority 
of  the  land  system  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  system  of  the  general  government,  the  wisdom  of 
which,  in  some  respects,  is  admitted,  even  by  the  report  of  the 
land  committee,  the  country  subject  to  its  operation,  beyond  the 
Alleghany  mountains,  has  rapidly  advanced  in  population,  improve- 
ment, and  prosperity.  The  example  of  the  state  of  Ohio  was 
emphatically  relied  on  by  the  report  of  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures—  its  million  of  people,  its  canals,  and  other  improvements, 
its  flourishing  towns,  its  highly-cultivated  fields,  all  put  there  within 
less  than  forty  years.  To. weaken  the  force  of  this  example,  the 
land  committee  deny  that  the  population  of  the  state  is  principady 
settled  upon  public  lands  derived  from  the  general  government. 
But,  Mr.  President,  with  great  deference  to  that  committee,  I  must 
say,  that  it  labors  under  misapprehension.  Three  fourths,  if  not 
four  fifths  of  the  population  of  that  state,  are  settled  upon  public 
lands   purchased   from  the   United   States,   and  they,  are  the  most 
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flouiri^ihing  parts  of  the  state.  For  the  correctness  of  this  statement. 
I  appeal  to  my  friend  from  Ohio,  (Mr.  E\fing,)  near  me.  He 
knows,  as  well  as  I  do,  that  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Miami  of  Ohio, 
and  the  Maumee  of  the  Lake,  the  Sciota  and  ihe  Muskingum,  are 
principally  settled  by  persons  deriving  titles  to  their  lands  from  the 
United  States. 

In  a  national  point  of  view,  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which 
these  public  lands  in  the  west,  and  this  system  of  selling  them, 
affords,  is  the  resource  which  they  present  against  pressure  and 
wani,  in  other  parts  of  the  union,  from  the  vocations  of  society 
being  too  closely  filled,  and  too  much  crowded.  They  constantly 
tend  to  sustain  the  price  of  labor,  by  the  opportunity  which  they 
offer,  of  the  acquisition  of  fertile  land  at  a  moderate  price,  and  the 
consequent  temptation  to  emigrate  from  those  parts  of  the  union 
where  labor  may  be  badly  rewarded. 

The  progress  of  settlement,  and  the  improvement  in  the  fortunes 
and  condition  of  individuals,  under  the  operation  of  this  beneficent 
system,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  manifest.  Pioneers  of  a  more 
adventurous  character,  advancing  before  the  tide  of  emigration, 
penetrate  into  the  uninhabited  regions  of  the  west.  They  apply 
the  axe  to  the  forest,  which  falls  before  them,  or  the  plough  to  the 
prairie,  deeply  sinking  its  share  in  the  unbroken  wild  grasses  in 
which  it  abounds.  They  build  houses,  plant  orchards,  enclose 
fields,  cultivate  the  earth,  and  rear  up  families  around  them. 
Meantime,  the  tide  of  emigration  flows  xipon  them,  their  improved 
farms  rise  in  value,  a  demand  for  them  takes  place,  they  sell  to  the 
new  comers,  at  a  great  advance,  and  proceed  further  west,  with 
ample  means  to  purchase  from  government,  at  reasonable  prices, 
sufficient  land  for  all  the  members  of  their  families.  Another  and 
another  tide  succeeds,  the  first  pushing  on  westwardly  the  previous 
settlers,  who,  in  their  turn,  sell  out  their  farms,  constantly  augment- 
ing in  price,  until  they  arrive  at  a  fixed  and  stationary  value.  In 
this  way,  thousands,  and  tens  of  thousands,  are  daily  improving 
their  circumstances,  and  bettering  their  condition.  I  have  often 
witnessed  this  gratifying  progress.  On  the  same  farm  you  may 
sometimes  behold,  standing  together,  the  first  rude  cabin  of  round 
and  unhewn  logs,  and  wooden  chimneys,  the  hewed  log  house, 
chinked  and  shingled,  with  stone  or  brick  chimneys,  and.  lastly,  the 
comfortable  brick  or  stone  dwelling,  each  denoting  the  difi'erent 
occupants  of  the  farm,  or  the  several  stages  of  the  condition  of  the 
same  occupant.  What  other  nation  can  boast  of  such  an  outlet 
for  its  increasing  population,  such  bountiful  means  of  promoting 
their  prosperity,  and  securing  their  independence  ? 

To  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  to  the 
existing  system  by  wliich  they  are  distributed  with  so  much  reg- 
ularity and  equity,  are  we  indebted  for  these  signal  benefits  in  our 
national  condition.     And  every  consideration  of  duty,  to  ourselves, 
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and  iv  posterity,  enjoins  that  we  should  abstain  from  the  adoption 
of  any  wild  project  that  would  cast  away  this  vast  national  property, 
holden  by  the  general  government  in  sacred  trust  for  the  whole 
people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  forbids  that  we  should  rashly 
touch  a  system  which  has  been  so  successfully  tested  by  experience. 

It  has  been  only  within  a  few  years,  that  restless  men  have 
thrown  before  the  public  their  visionary  plans  for  squandering  the 
public  domain.  With  the  existing  laws,  the  great  state  of  the 
west  is  satisfied  and  contented.  She  has  felt  their  benefit,  and 
grown  great  and  powerful  under  their  sway.  She  knows  and 
testifies  to  the  liberality  of  the  general  government,  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands,  extended  alike  to  her  and  to  the  other 
new  states.  There  are  no  petitions  from,  no  movements  in  Ohio, 
proposing  vital  and  radical  changes  in  the  system.  During  the 
long  period,  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  in  the  senate,  that 
her  upright  and  unambitious  citizen,  the  first  representative  of  that 
state,  and  afterwards  successively  senator  and  governor,  presided 
over  the  committee  of  public  lands,  ^ve  heard  of  none  of  these, 
chimerical  schemes.  All  went  on  smoothly,  and  quietly,  and 
safely.  No  man,  in  the  sphere  within  which  he  acted,  ever  com- 
manded or  deserved  the  implicit  confidence  of  congress,  more  than 
Jeremiah  Morrow.  There  existed  a  perfect  persuasion  of  his  entire 
impartiality  and  justice  between  the  old  states  and  the  new.  A 
few  artless  but  sensible  words,  pronounced  in  his  plain  Scotch 
Irish  dialect,  were  always  sufficient  to  insure  the  passage  of  any 
bill  or  resolution  which  he  reported.  For  about  twenty-five  years, 
there  was  no  essential  change  in  the  system  ;  and  that  which  was 
at  last  made,  varying  the  price  of  the  public  lands  from  two  dollars, 
at  which  it  had  all  that  time  remained,  to  one  dollar  and  a  quarter, 
at  which  it  has  been  fixed  only  about  ten  or  twelve  years,  was 
founded  mainly  on  the  consideration  of  abolishing  the  previous 
credits. 

Assuming  the  duplication  of  our  population  in  terms  of  twenty- 
five  years,  the  demand  for  waste  land,  at  the  end  of  every  terra, 
will  at  least  be  double  what  it  was  at  the  commencement.  But 
the  ratio  of  the  increased  demand  will  be  much  greater  than  the 
increase  of  the  ivhole  population  of  the  United  States,  because  the 
western  states  nearest  to,  or  including  the  public  lands,  populate 
much  more  rapidly  than  other  parts  of  the  union  ;  and  it  will  be 
from  them  that  the  greatest  current  of  emigration  will  flow.  At 
this  moment,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  are  the  most 
migrating  states  in  the  union. 

To  supply  this  constantly  augmenting  demand,  the  polic}^,  which 
has  hitherto  characterized  the  general  government,  has  been  highly 
liberal  both  towards  individuals  and  the  new  states.  Large  tracts, 
far  surpassing  the  demand  of  purchasers,  in  every  climate  and 
situation,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  parts  of  the  luiion,  are  brough 
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into  market  at  moderate  prices,  the  government  having  sustained 
all  the  expense  of  the  original  purchase,  and  of- surveying,  marking, 
and  dividing  the  land.  For  fifty  dollars  any  poor  man  may 
purchase  forty  acres  of  first-rate  land;  and,  for  less  than  the  wages 
of  one  year's  labor  he  may  buy  eighty  acres.  To  the  new  states, 
also,  has  the  government  been  liberal  and  generous  in  the  grants 
for  schools  and  for  internal  improvements,  as  well  as  in  reducing 
the  debt,  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  lands,  by  the  citizens  of 
those  states,  who  were  tempted,  in  a  spirit  of  inordinate  speculation, 
to  purchase  too  much,  or  at  too  high  prices. 

Such  is  a  rapid  outline  of  this  invaluable  national  projDcrty,  of 
the  system  which  regulates  its  management  and  distribulion,  and 
of  the  effects  of  that  system.  We  might  here  pause,  and  wonder 
that  there  should  be  a  disposition  with  any  to  waste  or  throw  away 
this  great  resource,  or  to  abolish  a  system  which  has  been  fraught 
with  so  many  manifest  advantages.  Nevertheless,  there  are  such, 
who,  impatient  with  the  slow  and  natural  operation  of  wise  laws, 
have  put  forth  various  pretensions  and  projects  concerning  the 
public  lands,  within  a  few  years  past.  One  of  these  pretensions  is, 
an  assumption  of  the  sovereign  right  of  the  new  states  to  all  the 
lands  within  their  respectiye  limits,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  general 
government,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  those  in  the  new  stales  only  excepted.  It  is  my  purpose 
now  to  trace  the  origin,  examine  the  nature,  and  expose  the  injus- 
tice, of  this  pretension. 

This  pretension  may  be  fairly  ascribed  to  the  propositions  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  to  graduate  the  public 
lands,  to  reduce  the  price,  and  cede  the  '  refuse '  lands,  (a  term 
which  I  believe  originated  with  him,)  to  the  states  within  which 
they  lie.  Prompted,  probably,  by  these  propositions,  a  late  governor 
of  Illinois,  unv/illing  to  be  outdone,  presented  an  elaborate  message 
to  the  legislature  of  that  state,  in  which  he  gravely  and  formally 
asserted  the  right  of  that  state  to  all  the  land  of  the  United  States, 
comprehended  \Adthi»  its  limits.  It  must  be  allowed  tlrat  the 
governor  was  a  most  impartial  judge,  and  the  legislature  a  most 
disinterested  tribunal,  to  decide  such  a  question. 

The  senator  from  Missouri  was  chanting  most  sweetly  1o  the 
tune,  'refuse  lands,'  'refuse  lands,'  'refuse  lands,'  on  the  Missouri 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  soft  strains  of  his  music,  having 
caught  the  ear  of  his  excellency,  on  the  Illinois  side,  he  joined  in 
chorus,  and  struck  an  octave  higher.  The  senator  from  Missouri 
wished  only  to  pick  up  some  crum.bs  which  fell  from  Uncle  Sam's 
table;  but  the  governor  resolved  to  grasp  the  whole  loaf.  The 
senator  modestly  claimed  only  aii  old,  smoked,  rejected  joint ;  but 
the  stomach  of  his  excellency  yearned  after  the  v^diole  hog!  The 
governor  peeped  over  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri,  and  saw  the 
^enator  leisurely  roaming  in  some  rich  pastures,  on  bits  of  refuse 
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lands.  Pie  returned  to  Illinois,  and,  springing  into  the  grand 
prairie,  determined  to  claim  and  occupy  it,  in  all  its  boimdles? 
extent. 

Then  came  the  resolution  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
'J'azewelL)  in   May,  1826,  in  the  following  words: 

'  Resolved,  that  it  is  expedient  for  the  United  Stales  to  cede  and  surrender  to  the 
several  states,  within  whose  limits  the  same  may  be  situated,  all  the  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  States,  to  any  lands  lying  and  being  within  tiie  boundaries  of 
such  states,  respectively,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  consistent  with 
the  due  observance  of  the  public  faith,  and  with  the  general  interest  of  the  United 
States.' 

The  latter  ^vords  rendered  the  resolution  somewhat  ambiguous ; 
but  still  it  contemplated  a  cession  and  surrender.  Subsequently, 
the  senator  from  Virginia  proposed,  after  a  certain  time,  a  gratu- 
itous surrender  of  all  unsold  lands,  to  be  applied  by  the  legislature, 
in  support  of  ecbication  and  the  internal  inij/rovevteid  of  the  state. 

[Here  Mr.  Tazewell  controverted  the  statement.  Mr.  Clay  called  to  the  secretary 
to  hand  him  the  journal  of  April,  1S2S,  which  he  held  up  to  tlie  senate,  and  read  from 
it  the  following  : 

'The  bill  to  graduate  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  to  make  donations  thereof  to 
actual  settlers,  and  to  cede  the  refuse  to  the  states  in  which  they  lie,  being  under 
consideration  — 

'  Mr.  Tazewell  moved  to  insert  the  following  as  a  substitute : 

'  That  the  lands  which  shall  have  been  subject  to  sale  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  shall  remain  unsold  for  two  years,  after  having  been  offered  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  acre,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is.  ceded  to  the  state  in  which  the  same  may  lie. 
to  be  applied  by  the  legislature  thereof  in  support  of  education,  and  the  internal 
improvement  of  the  state.'] 

Thus  it  appears  not  only  that  the  honorable  senator  proposed  the 
cession,  but  showed  himself  the  friend  of  education  and  internal 
improvements,  by  means  derived  from  the  general  government. 
For  this  liberal  disposition  on  his  part,  I  believe  it  was,  that  the 
state  of  Missouri  honored  a  new  county  with  his  name.  If  he  had 
carried  his  proposition,  that  state  might  well  have  granted  a  princi- 
pality to  him. 

The  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Illinois,  probably  produced 
by  the  message  of  the  governor  already  noticed,  had  been  presented, 
asserting  a  claim  to  the  public  lands.  And  it  seems,  (although  the 
fact  h"ad  escaped  my  recollection  until  I  was  reminded  of  it  by  one 
of'her  senators,  (Mr.  Hendricks,)  the  other  day,)  that  the  legislature 
of  Indiana  had  instructed  her  senators  to  bring  forward  a  similar 
claim.  At  the  last  session,  however,  of  the  legislature  of  that  state, 
resolutions  had  passed,  instructing  her  delegation  to  obtain  from 
the  general  government  cessions  of  the  unappro})riated  public 
lands,  on  the  most  favorable  terms.  It  is  clear  from  this  lasl 
expression  of  the  will  of  that  legislature,  that,  on  reconsideration, 
it  believed  the  right  to  the  public  lands  to  be  in  the  general  govern- 
ment, and  not  in  the  state  of  Indiana.  For,  if  they  did  not  belong 
VOL.  n.  9 
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to  the  general  government,  it  had  nothing  to  cede  ;  if  they  belonged 
ab'eady  to  the  state,  no  cession  was  necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  right  of  the  state. 

I  will  here  submit  a.  passing  observation.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment had  the  power  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  new  stales  for 
particular  purposes,  and  on  prescribed  conditions,  its  power  must 
be  unquestionable  to  make  some  reservations  for  tymilar  purposes 
in  behalf  of  the  old  states.  Its  power  cannot  be  without  limit  as 
to  the  new  states,  and  circumscribed  and  restricted  as  to  the  old. 
Its  capacity  to  bestow  benefits  or  dispense  justice  is  not  confined 
to  the  new  states,  but  is  coextensive  with  the  whole  unio-n.  It  may 
grant  to  all,  or  it  can  grant  to  none.  And  this  comprehensive 
equity  is  not  only  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  cessions  in 
the  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  but  is  expressly  enjoined  by  the 
terms  of  those  deeds. 

Such  is  the  probable  origin  of  the  pretension  which  I  have  been 
tracing;  and  now  let  us  examine  its  nature  and  foundation.  The 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  new  states,  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that 
as  the  old  states,  upon  coming  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  had  or 
claimed  a  right  to  all  the  lands  within  their  respective  limits  ;  and 
as  the  new  states  have  been  admitted  into  the  union  on  the  same 
footing  and  condition  in  all  respects  with  the  old,  therefore  they  are 
entitled  to  all  the  waste  lands  embraced  within  their  boundaries. 
But  the  argument  forgets  that  all  the  revolutionary  states  had  not 
waste  lands  ;  that  some  had  but  very  little,  and  others  none.  It 
forgets  that  the  right  of  the  states  to  the  waste  lands  within  their 
limits  was  controverted  ;  and  that  it  was  insisted  that,  as  they  had 
been  conquered  in  a  common  war,  waged  with  common  means, 
and  attended  with  general  sacrifices,  the  public  lands  should  be 
held  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  slates.  It  forge's  that  in 
consequence  of  this  right,  asserted  in  behalf  of  the  whole  union, 
the  states  that  contained  any  large  bodies  of  waste  lands  (and 
Virginia,  particularly,  that  had  the  most)  ceded  them  to  the  union, 
for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  forgets  that  the  very 
equality,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  argument,  would  he  totally 
subverted  by  the  admission  of  the  validity  of  the  pretension.  For 
how  would  the  matter  then  stand  ?  The  revolutionary  states  will 
have  divested  themselves  of  the  large  districts  of  vacant  lands  which 
they  contained,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  slates;  and  those 
same  lands  will  enure  to  the  benefit  of  the  new  states  exclusively. 
Theie  will  be,  on  the  supposition  of  the  validity  of  the  pretension, 
a  reversal  of  the  condition  of  the  two  classes  of  states.  Instead  of 
the  old  having,  as  is  alleged,  the  wild  lands  which  they  included 
at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  they  will  have  none,  and  the  new 
states  all.  And  this  in  the  name  and  for  the  purpose  of  equality 
among  all  the  members  of  the  confederacy  I  What,  especially, 
would  be  the  situation  of  Virginia?     She  magnanimously  ceded 
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an  empire  in  exlent  for  the  common  benefit.  And  now  il  is  proposed 
not  only  to  withdraw  that  empire  from  the  object  of  its  solemn 
dedication,  to  the  use  of  all  the  states,  but  to  deny  her  any  partici- 
pation in  it,  and  appropriate  it  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  tfie  new 
states  carved  out  of  it. 

If  the  new  s*ates  had  any  right  to  the  public  lands,  in  order  to 
produce  the  very  equality  contended  for,  they  ought  forthwith  to 
cede  that  right  to  the  union,  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
states.  Having  no  such  right,  they  ought  to  acquiesce  cheerfully 
in  an  equality  which  does,  in  fact,  now  exist  between  them  and  the 
old  states. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  has  clearly  shown,  that  if  the 
right  were  recognised  in  the  new  states  now  existing,  to  the  public 
lands  within  their  limits,  each  of  the  new  states,  as  they  might 
hereafter  be  successively  admitted  into  the  union,  would  have  the 
same  right;  and,  consequently,  that  the  pretension  under  examina- 
tion embraces,  in  efiect,  the  whole  public  domain,  that  is,  a  billion 
and  eighty  millions  of  acres  of  land. 

The  right  of  the  union  to  the  public  lands  is  incontestable.  It 
ought  not  to  be  considered  debatable.  It  never  Avas  questioned 
but  by  a  few,  whose  monstrous  heresy,  it  was  probably  supposed, 
woulcl  escape  animadversion  from  the  enormity  of  the  absurdity, 
and  the  utter  impracticability  of  the  success  of  the  claim.  The 
right  of  the  whole  is  sealed  by  the  blood  of  the  revolution,  founded 
upon  solemn  deeds  of  cession  from  sovereign  states,  deliberately 
executed  in  the  face  of  the  world,  or  resting  upon  national  treaties 
concluded  with  foreign  powers,  on  ample  equivalents  contributed 
from  the  common  treasury  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

This  right  of  the  whole  was  stamped  upon  the  face  of  the  new 
states  at  the  very  instant  of  their  parturition.  They  admitted  and 
recognised  it  with  their  first  breath.  They  hold  their  stations,  as 
members  of  the  confederacy,  in  virtue  of  that  admission.  The 
senators  who  sit  here  and  the  members  in  the  house  of  representa- 
tives from  the  new  states,  deliberate  in  congress  v/ith  other  senators 
and  representatives,  under  that  admission.  And  since  the  new 
states  came  into  being,  they  have  recognised  this  right  of  the 
general  government  by  innumerable  acts  — 

By  their  concurrence  in  the  passage  of  hundreds  of  laws  respect< 
ing  the  public  domain,  founded  upon  the  incontestable  right  of  the 
whole  of  the  states ; 

By  repeated  applications  to  extinguish  Indian  titles,  and  to 
survey  the  lands  which  they  covered ; 

And  by  solicitation  and  acceptance  of  extensive  grants  of  the 
public  lands  from  the  general  government. 

The  existence  of  the  new  state  is  a  falsehood,  or  the  right  of  all 
the  states  to  the  public  domain  is  an  undeniable  truth.  They  have 
no  more  right  to  the  public  lands,  within   their  particular  jurisdic- 
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lion,  than  other  states  have  to  the  mint,  the  forts  and  arsenalr»  or 
}>ubiic  ships,  within  theirs,  or  than  the  people  of  the  District  of 
(Columbia  have  to  this  magnificent  capitol,  in  whose  splendid  halls 
we  now  deliberate. 

The  equality  contended  for  between  all  the  states  no\v  exists. 
The  public  lands  are  now  held,  and  ought  to  be  held  and  adminis- 
tered for  the  common  benefit  of  all.  1  hope  our  fellow-citizens  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Missouri,  will  reconsider  the  matter ;  that  they 
will  cease  to  take  counsel  from  demagogues  who  would  deceive 
them,  and  instil  erroneous  principles  into  their  ears;  and  that  ihey 
will  feel  and  acknowledge  that  their  brethren  of  Kentucky  and  of 
Ohio,  and  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  have  an  equal  right  with 
he  citizens  of  those  three  states,  in  the  public  lands.  If  the  possi- 
bility of  an  event  so  direful  as  a  severance  of  this  union  were  for 
a  moment  contemplated,  what  would  be  the  probable  consequence 
of  such  an  unspeakable  calamity;  if  three  confederacies  were  formed 
out  of  its  fragments,  do  you  imagine  that  the  western  confederacy 
would  consent  to  have  the  states  including  the  public  lands  hold 
them  exclusively  for  themselves?  Can  you  imagine  that  the  states 
of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  would  quietly  renounce  their 
right  in  all  the  public  lands  west  of  them?  No,  sir!  No,  sir  I 
They  would  wade  to  their  knees  in  blood,  before  they  would  make 
such  an  unjust  and  ignominious  surrender. 

But  this  pretension,  unjust  to  the  old  states,  unequal  as  to  all. 
would  be  injurious  to  the  new  states  themselves,  in  whose  behalf  it 
has  been  put  forth,  if  it  were  recognised.  The  interests  of  the  new 
states  is  not  confined  to  the  lands  within  their  limits,  but  extends 
to  the  whole  billion  and  eighty  millions  of  acres.  Sanction  the 
claims,  however,  and  they  are  cut  down  and  restricted  to  that  which 
is  included  in  their  own  boundaries.  Is  it  not  better  for  Ohio, 
instead  of  the  five  millions  and  a  half,  or  Indiana,  instead  of  the 
fifteen  millions,  or  even  for  Illinois,  instead  of  the  thirty-one  or 
thirty-two  millions,  or  Missouri,  instead  of  the  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions, within  their  respective  limits,  to  retain  their  interest  in  those 
several  quantities,  and  also  to  retain  their  interest,  in  common  with 
the  other  members  of  the  union,  in  the  countless  millions  of  acres 
that  lie  west,  or  northwest,  beyond  them  ? 

I  will  now  proceed,  Mr.  President,  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
a  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  land  committee,  in  their  report,  in  favor  of  that 
measure.  They  are  presented  there  in  formidable  detail,  and 
spread  out  under  seven  different  heads.  Let  us  examine  them  :  the 
first  is,  '  because  the  new  slates  have  a  clear  right  to  participate  in 
the  benefits  of  a  reduction  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the 
government,  by  getting  the  redtiction  extended  to  the  article  of 
revenue  chiefly  used  by  them. ^  Here  is  a  renewal  of  the  attempt 
made  early  in  the  session,  to  confound  the  public  lands  with  foreign 
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imports,  which  was  so  successfully  exposed  and  refuted  by  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  Will  not  the  new  states 
participate  in  any  reduction  of  the  revenue,  in  common  with  the 
old  states,  without  touching  the  public  lands  ?  As  far  as  they  are 
consumers  of  objects  of  foreign  imports,  will  they  not  equally 
share  the  benefit  with  the  old  states?  What  right,  over  and  above 
that  equal  participation,  have  the  new  states,  to  a  reduction  of  the 
price  of  the  public  lands  ?  As  states^  what  right,  much  less  what 
'clear  right'  have  they,  to  arjy  such  reduction?  In  their  sovereign 
or  corporate  capacities,  what  right?  Have  not  all  the  stipulations 
between  them,  as  states,  and  the  general  government,  been  fully 
complied  with  ?  Have  the  people  within  the  new  states,  considered 
distinct  from  the  states  themselves,  any  right  to  such  a  reduction  ? 
Whence  is  it  derived?  They  went  there  in  pursuit  of  their  own 
happiness.  They  bought  lands  from  the  public  l^ecause  it  was 
their  interest  to  make  the  purchase,  and  they  enjoy  them.  Did 
they,  because  they  purchased  some  land,  which  they  possess  peace- 
fully, acquire  any,  and  what  right,  in  the  land  which  they  did  not 
buy?  But  it  may  be  argued,  that  by  settling  and  improving  these 
lands,  the  adjacent  public  lands  are  enhanced.  True  ;  and  so  are 
their  own.  The  enhancement  of  the  public  lands  was  not  a 
consequence  which  they  went  there  to  produce,  but  was  a  collateral 
efiect,  as  to  which  they  were  passive.  The  public  does  not  seek  to 
avail  itself  of  this  augmentation  in  value,  by  augmenting  the 
price.  It  leaves  that  where  it  was  ;  and  the  demand  for  reduction 
is  made  in  behalf  of  those  who  say  their  labor  has  increased  the 
value  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  claim  to  reduction  is  founded 
upon  the  fact  of  enhanced  value  ?  The  public,  like  all  other  land- 
holders, had  a  right  to  anticipate  that  the  sale  of  a  part  would 
communicate,  incidentally,  greater  value  upon  the  residue.  And, 
like  all  other  land  proprietors,  it  has  the  right  to  ask  iifore  for  that 
residue ;  but  it  does  not,  and,  for  one,  I  should  be  as  unwilling  to 
disturb  the  existing  price  by  augmentation  as  by  reduction.  But 
the  public  lands  is  the  article  of  revenue  which  the  people  of  the 
new  states  chiefly  consume.  In  another  part  of  this  report,  liberal 
grants  of  the  public  lands  are  recommended,  .and  the  idea  of  hold- 
ing the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  scouted;  because,  it 
is  said,  more  revenue  could  be  collected  from  the  settlers  as 
consumers,  than  from  the  lands.  Plere  it  seems  that  the  public 
lands  are  the  articles  of  revenue  chiefly  consumed  by  the  new  states. 
With  respect  to  lands  yet  to  be  sold,  they  are  open  to  the 
purchase  alike  of  emigrants  from  the  old  states,  and  settlers  in  the 
new.  As  the  latter  have  most  generally  supplied  themselves  with 
lands,  the  probability  is,  that  the  emigrants  are  more  interested  in 
the  question  of  reduction  than  the  settlers.  At  all  events,  there  can 
be  no  peculiar  right  to  such  reduction  existing  in  the  new  states 
It  is  a  question  common  to  all,  and  to  be  decided  in  reference  to 
the  interest  of  the  whole  union. 
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Second,  '  Because  the  public  debt  being  now  paid,  ihe  public  lands  are  entirelj 
released  from  the  pledge  they  were  under  to  that  object,  and  are  free  to  receive  a  ruw 
and  liberal  destination,  for  the  relief  of  the  states  in  which  they  lie.^ 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  is  conceded  to  be  near  at  hand  ; 
and  it  is  admitted  that  the  ptiblic  lands,  being  liberated,  may  now 
receive  a  new  and  liberal  destination.  Such  an  appropnation  of 
their  proceeds  is  proposed  by  the  bill  reported  by  the  conmiittee  of 
manufactures,  and  to  wliich  1  shall  hereafter  more  particularly  call 
the  attention  of  the  senate.  But  it  did  not  seem  just  to  that  com- 
mittee, that  this  new  and  liberal  destination  of  them  should  be 
restricted  'for  the  relief  of  the  states  in  which  they  lie,'  exclusively, 
but  should  extend  to  all  the  states  indiscriminately,  upon  principles 
of  equitable  distribution. 

Third.  '  Because  nearly  one  hundred  nnillions  of  acres  of  the  land  now  in  market 
are  the  refuse  of  sales  and  donations,  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  are  of  very 
little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  abandoned  to  the  states  in 
which  they  lie.' 

According  to  an  official  statement,  the  total  quantity  of  public  land 
which  has  been  surveyed  up  to  the  thirty-first  of  December  last,  was 
a  little  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres. 
Of  this,  a  large  proportion,  perhaps  even  more  than  the  one  hun- 
dred millions  of  acres  stated  in  the  land  report,  has  been  a  long 
time  in  market.  The  entire  quantity  which  has  ever  been  sold  by 
the  United  States,  up  to  the  same  day,  after  deducting  lands  relin- 
quished and  lands  reverted  to  the  United  States,  according  to  an 
official  statement,  also,  is  twenty-five  million  two  hundred  forty- 
two  thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety  acres.  Thus  after  the  lapse 
of  thirty-six  years,  during  which  the  present  ^^nd  system  has  been 
in  operatioi),  a  little  more  than  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  have 
been  sold,  not  averaging  a  million  per  annum,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  millions  of  the  surveyed  lands  remain  to  be  sold.  The 
argument  of  the  report  of  the  land  committee  assumes,  that  '  nearly 
one  hundred  millions  are  the  refuse  of  sales,  and  donations,'  are  of 
very  little  actual  value,  and  only  fit  to  be  given  to  settlers,  or  aban- 
doned to  the  states  in  which  they  lie. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  define  as  we  go  —  let  us  analyze.  What 
do  the  land  committee  mean  by  'refuse  land?'  Do  they  mean 
worthless,  inferior,  rejected  land,  which  nobody  will  buy  at  the 
present  government  price  ?  Let  us  look  at  facts,  and  make  them 
our  guide.  The  government  is  constantly  pressed  by  the  new 
states  to  bring  more  and  more  lands  into  the  market ;  to  extinguish 
more  Indian  titles  ;  to  survey  more.  The  new  states  themselves 
are  probably  urged  to  operate  upon  the  general  government  by 
emigrants  and  settlers,  who  see  still  before  them,  in  their  progress 
west,  other  new  lands  which  they  desire.  The  general  government 
yields  to  the  solicitations.     It  throws  more   land   into  the  market, 
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and  it  is  annually  and  daily  j)fcparing  additional  surveys  of  fresh 
lands,  ll  has  thrown  and  is  preparing  to  throw  open  to  ])nrchas- 
erc5  already  one  hundred  and  sixty-two  millions  of  acres.  And 
now,  JDecause  the  capacity  to  purchase,  in  its  nature  limited  by  the 
growth  of  our  population,  is  totally  incompetent  to  absorb  this  im- 
mense quantity,  the  government  is  called  upon,  by  some  of  the 
very  persons  who  urged  the  exhibition  of  this  vast  amount  to  sale, 
'to  consider  all  that  remains  unsold  as  refuse  I  Twenly-five  mil- 
lions in  thirty-six  years  only  are  sold,  and  all  the  rest  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  refuse.  Is  this  right?  If  there  had  been  five  hundred 
millions  in  market,  there  probably  would  not  have  been  more  or 
much  more  sold.  But  I  deny  llie  correctness  of  the  conclusion  that 
it  is  worthless  because  no1  sold.  It  is  not  sold,  because  there  were 
not  people  to  buy  it.  You  must  have  gone  to  other  countries,  to 
oth&r  worlds,  to  the  moon,  and  drawn  from  thence  people  to  buy 
the  prodigious  c[uantity  which  you  offered  to  sell. 

■  Refuse  land!  A  purchaser  goes  to  a  district  of  country  and 
buys  out  of  a  township  a  section  which  strikes  his  fancy.  He  ex- 
hausts his  money.  Others  might  have  preferred  other  sections. 
Other  sections  may  even  be  better  than  his.  He  can  with  no  more 
propriety  be  said  to  have  'refused'  or  rejected  all  the  other  sections, 
than  a  man  who,  attracted  by  the  beauty,  charms,  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  particular  lady,  marries  her,  can  be  said  to  have  reject- 
ed or  refused  all  the  rest  of  the  sex. 

Is  it  credible,  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  one  hundred 
and  sixty  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  a  valley  celebrated  for  its  fer- 
tility, there  are  only  about  twenty-five  millions  of  acres  of  good 
land,  and  that  all  the  rest  is  refuse?  Take  the  state  of  Illinois  as 
an  example.  Of  all  the  slates  in  the  union,  that  state  probably 
contains  the  greatest  proportion  of  rich,  fertile  lands ;  more  than 
Ohio,  more  than  Indiana,  abounding  as  they  both  do  in  fine  lands. 
Of  the  thirty-three  millions  and  a  half  of  public  lands  in  Illinois,  a 
little  more  only  than  two  milUons  have  been  sold.  Is  the  residue 
of  thirty-one  millions  all  refuse  land  ?  Who  that  is  acquainted  in 
the  west  can  assert  or  believe  it?  No,  sir;  there  is  no  such  thing. 
The  unsold  lands  are  unsold  because  of  the  reasons  already  as- 
signed. Doubtless  there  is  much  inferior  land  remaining,  but  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  best  of  lands  also.  For  its  timber,  soil,  water- 
power,  grazing,  minerals,  almost  all  land  possesses  a  certain  value. 
If  the  lands  unsold  are  refuse  and  worthless  in  the  hands  of  the 
general  government,  why  are  they  sought  after  with  so  nmch  avid- 
ity ?  If  in  our  hands  they  are  good  for  nothing,  what  more  would 
they  be  worth  in  the  hands  of  the  new  states?  'Only  fit  to  be 
given  to  settlers!'  What  settlers  would  thank  you?  what  settlers 
would  not  scorn  a  gift  of  refuse,  worthless  land  ?  If  you  mean 
to  be  generous,  give  them  what  is  valuable ;  be  manly  in  your 
generosity. 
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But  let  us  examine  a  little  closer  this  idea  of  refuse  land.  If 
there  be  any  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  found  in  large  quantities, 
that  state  would  be  Ohio.  It  is  the  oldest  of  the  new  states.  There 
the  public  lands  have  remained  longer  exposed  in  the  market.  But 
there  we  find  only  five  millions  and  a  half  to  be  sold.  And  I  h(jld 
in  my  hand  an  account  of  sales  in  the  Zanesville  district,  one  of 
the  oldest  in  that  state,  made  during  the  present  year.  It  is  in  a 
paper,  entitled  the  '  Ohio  Republican,'  published  ;it  Zanesville,  the 
twenty-sixth  of  May,  1832.  The  article  is  head,  d  'refuse  land,' 
and  it  states :  '  it  has  suited  the  interest  of  some  to  represent  the 
lands  of  the  United  States  which  have  remained  in  market  for 
many  years,  as  mere  'refuse'  which  cannot  be  sold;  and  to  urge 
a  rapid  reduction  of  price,  and  the  cession  of  the  residue,  in  a  short 
period,  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated.  It  is  sirongly  urged 
against  this  plan,  that  it  is  a  speculating  project,  which,  by  alienating 
a  large  quantity  of  land  from  the  United  States,  will  cause  a  great 
increase  of  price  to  actual  settlers,  in  a  few  years;  instead  of 
their  being  able  for  ever,  as  it  may  be  said  is  the  case  under  the 
present  system  of  land  sales,  to  obtain  a  farm  at  a  reasonable  price. 
To  show  how  far  the  lands  unsold  are  from  being  worthless,  we 
copy  from  the  Gazette  the  following  statement  of  recent  sales  in 
the  Zanesville  district,  one  of  the  oldest  districts  in  the  west.  The 
sales  at  the  Zanesville  land-office,  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  year,  have  been  as  follows ;  January,  seven  thousand  one 
hundred  and  twenty  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  February,  eight  thous- 
and five  hundred  and  forty-two  dollars  and  sixty-seven  cents;  March, 
eleven  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty-four  dollars  and  seventy- 
five  cents ;  April,  nine  thousand  two  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and 
nineteen  cents  ;  and  since  the  first  of  the  present  month  about  nine 
thousand  dollars  worth  have  been  sold,  more  than  half  of  which 
was  in  forty  acre  lots.'  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  act, 
passed  at  this  session,  autliorizing  sales  of  forty  acres,  will,  from  the 
desire  to  make  additions  to  farms,  and  to  settle  young  members 
of  families,  increase  the  sales  very  much,  at  least  during  this  year. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  this  city  bought  in  Illinois,  last  fall,  about 
two  thousand  acres  of  this  refuse  land,  at  the  minimum  price,  for 
which  he  has  lately  refused  six  dollars  per  acre.  An  officer  of  this 
body,  now  in  my  eye,  purchased  a  small  tract  of  this  same  refuse 
land,  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres,  at  second  or  third  hand, 
entered  a  few  years  ago,  and  which  is  now  estimated  at  one 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  dollars.  It  is  a  business,  a  very 
profitable  business,  at  which  fortunes  are  made  in  the  new 
states,  to  purchase  these  refuse  lands,  and,  without  improving 
them,  to  sell  them  at  large  advances. 

Far  from  being  discouraged  by  the  fact  of  'SO  much  surveyed 
public  land  remaining  unsold,  we  should  rejoice  that  this  bountiful 
resource,  possessed  by  our  country,  reiuains  in  almost  undinrin- 
ished  quantity,  notwithstanding  so  many  new  and  flourishing  statt^s 
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have  sprung  up  in  the  wilderness,  and  so  many  thousands  of  fami- 
lies have  been  aceommodated.  It  might  be  otherwise,  if  the  public 
land  was  dealt  out  by  government  with  a  sparing,  grudging,  grip- 
ing hand.  But  they  are  liberally  offered,  in  exhaustless  quantities, 
and  at  moderate  prices,  enriching  individuals,  and  tending  to  the 
rapid  improvement  of  the  country.  The  two  important  facts 
brought  forward  and  emphatically  dwell  on  by  the  conniiiltee  of 
manufactures,  stand  in  their  full  force,  unaflected  by  any  thing  stated 
in  the  report  of  the  land  committee.  These  facts  must  carry 
conviction  to  every  unbiased  mind,  that  will  deliberately  consider 
them.  The  first  is,  the  rapid  increase  of  the  new  states,  far 
outstripping  the  old,  averaging  annually  an  increase  of  eight  and 
a  half  per  centum,  and  doubling  of  course  in  twelve  years.  One  of 
these  states,  Illinois,  full  of  refuse  land,  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  and  a  half  per  centum  I  Would  this  astonishing  growth 
take  place  if  the  lands  were  too  high,  or  all  the  good  land  sold  ? 
The  other  fact  is,  the  vast  increase  in  the  annual  sales  —  in  1830, 
rising  of  three  millions.  Since  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
manufactures,  the  returns  have  come  in  of  the  sales  of  last  year, 
which  had  been  estimated  at  three  millions.  They  were,  in  fact, 
three  million  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  nine;y-four  cents!  Their  progres- 
sive increase  baffles  all  calculaiion.  AVould  this  happen,  if  the 
price  were  too  high  ? 

It  is  argued,  that  the  value  of  different  townships  and  sections  is 
various  ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  ^^Tong  to  fix  the  same  price  for 
all.  The  variety  in  the^  quality,  situation,  and  advantages,  of 
different  tracts,  is  no  doubt  great.  After  the  adoption  of  any 
system  of  classification,  there  would  still  remain  very  great  diversity 
in  the  tracts  belonging  to  the  same  class.  This  is  the  law  of 
nature.  The  presumption  of  inferiority,  and  of  refuse  land,  founded 
upon  the  length  of  time  that  the  land  has  been  in  market,  is  denied, 
for  reasons  already  stated.  The  offer,  at  public  auction,  of  all  lands 
to  the  highest  bidder,  previous  to  their  being  sold  at  private  sale, 
provides  in  some  degree  for  the  variety  in  the  value,  since  each 
purchaser  pushes  the  land  up  to  the  price  which,  according  to  his 
opinion,  it  ought  to  command.  But  if  the  price  demanded  by 
government  is  not  too  high  for  the  good  land,  (and  no  one  can 
believe  it,)  why  not  wait  until  that  is  sold,  before  any  reduction  in 
the  price  of  the  bad  ?  And  that  will  not  be  sold  for  many  years  to 
conic.  It  would  be  quite  as  wrong  to  bring  the  price  of  good  land 
down  to  the  standard  of  the  bad,  as  it  is  alleged  to  be,  to  carry  the 
latter  up  to  that  of  the  former.  Until  the  good  land  is  sold  there  will 
be  no  purchasers  of  the  bad  ;  for,  as  has  been  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  manufactures,  a  discreet  farmer  would  rather  give 
a  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre  for  first-rate  land,  than  accept  refuse 
and  worthless  land  as  a  present. 
VOL.  ir.  10 
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'Fourth.  Because  the  speedy  extinction  of  Xhe  federal  title  within  their  limits  is 
necessary  to  the  independence  of  the  new  states,  to  their  equality  with  the  elder  states ;  to 
the  development  of  their  resources  ;  to  the  subjection  of  their  soil  to  taxation,  cultivation, 
and  settlement,  and  to  1\\q  proper  enjoyment  of  their  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty.' 

All  ihis  is  mere  assertion  and  declamation.  The  general  govern- 
ment, at  a  moderate  price,  is  selling  the  public  land  as  fast  as  it  can 
find  purchasers.  The  new  states  are  populating  with  unexampled 
rapidity  ;  their  condition  is  now  much  more  eligible  than  that  of 
some  of  the  old  states.  Ohio,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  confess, 
is,  in  internal  improvement  and  some  other  respects,  fifty  years  in 
advance  of  her  elder  sister  and  neighbor,  Kentucky.  How  have 
her  growth  and  prosperity,  her  independence,  her  equality  with  the 
elder  states,  the  development  of  her  resources,  the  taxation,  culti- 
vation, and  settlement  of  her  soil,  or  the  proper  enjoyment  of  her 
jurisdiction  and  sovereignty,  been  affected  or  impaired  by  the  fed- 
eral title  within  her  limits  ?  The  federal  title !  It  has  been  a  source 
of  blessings  and  of  bounties,  but  not  one  of  real  grievance.  As  to 
the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  exemption 
for  five  years  of  those  sold  to  individuals,  if  the  public  land  belonged  to 
the  new  states,  would  they  tax  it?  And  as  to  the  latter  exemption, 
it  is  paid  for  by  the  general  government,  as  may  be  seen  by  refer- 
ence to  the  compacts  ;  and  it  is,  moreover,  beneficial  to  the  new 
states  themselves,  by  holding  out  a  motive  to  emigrants  to  purchase 
and  settle  within  their  limits. 

'  Sixth.  Because  the  ramified  machinery  of  the  land-office  department,  and  the  own- 
ership of  so  much  soil,  extends  the  patronage  and  authority  of  the  general  government 
into  the  heart  and  corners  of  the  new  states,  and  subjects  their  policy  to  the  danger  of 
di  foreign  and  powerful  influence.' 

A  foreign  and  powerful  influence !  The  federal  government  a 
foreign  government !  And  the  exercise  of  a  legitimate  control  over 
the  national  property,  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  of  the 
United  States,  a  deprecated  penetration  into  the  heart  and  corners 
of  the  new  slates  I  As  to  the  calamity  of  the  land  offices,  which 
are  held  within  them,  I  believe  that  is  not  regarded  by  the  people 
of  these  states  with  quite  as  much  horror  as  it  is  by  the  land  com- 
mittee. They  justly  consider  that  they  ought  to  hold  those  offices 
themselves,  and  that  no  persons  ought  to  be  sent  from  the  olher/or- 
eign  states  of  this  union  to  fill  them.  And,  if  the  number  of  the 
offices  were  increased,  it  would  not  be  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
grievous  addition  to  the  calamity. 

But  what  do  the  land  committee  mean  by  the  authority  of  this 
foreign,  federal  government  ?  Surely,  they  do  not  desire  to  get  rid 
of  the  federal  government.  And  yet  the  final  settlement  of  the 
land  question  will  have  effected  but  little  in  expelling  its  authority 
from  the  bosoms  of  the  new  states.  Its  action  will  still  remain  in 
a  thousand  forms,  and  the  heart  and  corners  of  the  new  states  will 
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Still  be  invaded  by  post-offices  and  post-masters,  and  post-roads, 
and  the  Cumberland  road,  and  various  other  modilications  of  its 
power. 

'Because  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  proposed  to 
be  drawn  from  the  new  states  and  territories,  by  the  sale  of  their  soil,  at  one  dollar 
and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre,  is  unconscionable  and  impracticable  —  such  as  never 
can  be  paid  —  and  the  bare  attempt  to  raise  which,  must  drain,  exhaust,  and  impover- 
ish these  states,  and  give  birth  to  the  feelings,  which  a  sense  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion never  fail  to  excite,  and  the  excitement  of  which  should  be  so  carefully  avoided 
in  a  confederacy  of  free  states.' 

In  another  part  of  this  report  the  committee  say,  speaking  of  the 
immense  revenue  alleged  to  be  derivable  from  the  public  lands, 
'  this  ideal  revenue  is  estimated  at  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  for  the  lands  now  within  the  limits  of  the  states 
and  territories,  and  at  one  billion  three  himdred  and  sixty-three 
million  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and 
ninety-one*  dollars  for  the  whole  federal  domain.  Such  chinterical 
calculations  preclude  the  propriety  of  argmnenlative  answers.' 
Well,  if  these  calculations  are  all  chimerical,  there  is  no  danger, 
from  the  preservation  of  the  existing  land  system,  of  draining, 
exhausting  and  impoverishing  the  new  states,  and  of  exciting 
them  to  rebellion. 

The  manufacturing  committee  did  not  state  what  the  public 
lands  would,  in  fact,  produce.  They  could  not  stale  it.  It  is 
hardly  a  subject  of  approximate  estimate.  The  committee  stated 
what  would  be  the  proceeds,  estimated  by  the  minimum  price  of 
the  public  lands;  what,  at  one  half  of  that  price;  and  added,  that, 
although  there  might  be  much  land  that  would  never  sell  at  one 
dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre,  '  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into 
market  and  exposed  to  sale  at  auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  prices 
exceeding  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.'  They  concluded  by 
remarking,  that  the  least  favorable  view  of  regarding  ihem,  was  to 
consider  them  a  capital  yielding  an  annuity  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  at  this  time;  that,  in  a  few  years,  that  annuity  would 
probably  be  doubled,  and  that  the  capital  might  then  be  assumed 
as  equal  to  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 

Whatever  may  be  the  sum  drawn  from  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands,  it  will  be  contributed,  not  by  citizens  of  the  stales  alone  in 
which  they  are  situated,  but  by  emigrants  from  all  the  states.  And 
it  will  be  raised,  not  in  a  single  year,  but  in  a  long  series  of  years. 
It  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  state  of  Ohio  to  have  paid, 
in  one  year,  the  millions  that  have  been  raised  in  that  state,  by  the 
sale  of  public  lands  ;  but  in  a  period  of  upwards  of  thirty  years, 
the  payment  has  been  made,  not  only  without  impoverishing,  but 
with  the  constantly  increasing  prosperity  of  the  state. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  reasons  of  the  land  committee;,  for 
the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.     Some  of  them  had 
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been  anticipated  and  refuted  in  the  report  of  the  manufacturing 
committee ;  and  I  hope  that  I  have  now  shown  the  insolidity  of 
the  residue. 

I  will  not  dwell  upon  the  consideration  urged  in  that  report, 
against  any  large  reduction,  founded  upon  its  inevitable  tendency 
to  lessen  the  value  of  the  landed  property  throughout  the  union, 
and  that  in  tlie  western  states  especially.  That  such  would  be  the 
necessary  consequence,  no  man  can  doubt,  who  will  seriously 
reflect  upon  such  a  measure  as  that  of  throwing  into  market, 
immediately,  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  acres, 
and  at  no  distant  period  upwards  of  two  hundred  millions  more, 
at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

If  the  honorable  chairman  of  the  land  committee,  (Mr.  King,) 
had  relied  upon  his  own  sound  practical  sense,  he  would  have 
presented  a  report  far  less  objectionable  than  that  Avhich  he  has 
made.  He  has  availed  himself  of  another's  aid,  and  the  hand  of 
the  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,)  is  as  visible  in  the  compo- 
sition, as  if  his  name  had  been  subscribed  to  the  instrument.  We 
hear  again,  in  this  paper,  of  that  which  we  have  so  often  heard 
repealed  before  in  debate,  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  —  the 
sentiments  of  Edmund  Burke.  And  what  was  the  state  of  things 
in  England,  to  which  those  sentiments  were  applied? 

England  has  too  little  land,  and  too  many  people.  America  has 
too  much  land,  for  the  present  population  of  the  country,  and 
wants  people.  The  British  crown  had  owned,  for  many  genera- 
tions, large  bodies  of  land,  preserved  for  game  and  forest,  from 
which  but  small  revenues  were  derived.  It  was  proposed  to  sell 
out  the  crown  lands,  that  they  might  be  peopled  and  cultivated, 
and  that  the  royal  family  should  be  placed  on  the  civil  list.  Mr. 
Burke  supported  the  proposition  by  convincing  arguments.  But 
what  analogy  is  there  between  the  crown  lands  of  the  British 
sovereign,  and  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  ?  Are  they 
here  locked  up  from  the  people,  and,  for  the  sake  of  their  game  or 
timber,  excluded  from  sale  ?  Are  not  they  freely  exposed  in 
market,  to  all  who  want  them,  at  moderate  prices?  The  complaint 
is,  that  they  are  not  sold  fast  enough,  in  other  words,  that  people 
are  not  multiplied  rapidly  enough  to  buy  them.  Patience,  gentle- 
men of  the  land  committee,  patience  I  The  new  states  are  daily 
rising  in  power  and  importance.  Some  of  them  are  already  great 
and  flourishing  members  of  the  confederacy.  And,  if  you  will 
only  acquiesce  in  the  certain  and  quiet  operation  of  tlie  laws  of 
God  and  man,  the  wilderness  will  quickly  teem  with  people,  and 
be  filled  Vv^ith  the  monuments  of  civilization. 

The  report  of  the  land  committee  proceeds  to  notice  and  to 
animadvert  upon  certain  opinions  of  a  late  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
contained  in  his  annual  report,  and  endeavors  to  connect  them 
with  some  sentiments  expressed  in  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
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manufactures.  That,  report  has  before  been  the  subject  of  re|ieated 
commentary  in  the  senate,  by  the  senator  from  Missouri,  and  of 
much  misrepresentation  and  vituperation  in  the  public  press.  Mr. 
E,ush  showed  me  the  rough  draft  of  that  report,  and  T  advised  him 
to  expunge  the  paragraphs  in  question,  because  I  foresaw  that  they 
would  be  misrepresented,  and  that  he  would  be  exposed  to  unjust 
accusation.  But  knowing  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  believing 
in  the  soundness  of  the  views  which  he  presented,  and  confiding 
in  the  candor  of  a  just  public,  he  resolved  to  retain  the  paragraphs. 
I  cannot  suppose  the  senator  from  Missouri  ignorant  of  what 
passed  between  Mr.  Rush  and  me,  and  of  his  having,  against  my 
suggestions,  retained  the  paragraphs  in  question,  because  these 
facts  were  all  stated  by  Mr.  Rush  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  a  late  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  representing  the 
district  in  which  I  reside,  which  letter,  more  than  a  year  ago,  was 
published  in  the  western  papers. 

I  shall  say  nothing  in  defence  of  myself,  nothing  to  disprove 
the  charge  of  my  cherishing  unfriendly  feelings  and  sentiments 
towards  any  part  of  the  west.  If  the  public  acts  in  which  I  have 
participated,  if  the  uniform  tenor  of  my  whole  life,  will  not  refute 
such  an  imputation,  nothing  that  I  could  here  say  would  refute  it. 

But  i  vnll  say  something  in  defence  of  the  opinions  of  my  late 
patriotic  and  enlightened  colleague,  not  here  to  speak  for  himself; 
and  I  will  vindicate  his  official  opinions  from  the  erroneous  glosses 
and  interpretations  which  have  been  put  upon  them. 

Mr.  Rush,  in  an  official  report  which  will  long  remain  a  mon- 
ument of  his  ability,  was  surveying,  with  a  statesman's  eye,  the 
condition  of  America.  He  was  arguing  in  favor  of  the  protective 
policy  —  the  American  system.  He  spoke  of  the  limited  vocations 
of  our  society,  and  the  expediency  of  multiplying  the  means  of 
increasing  subsistence,  comfort,  and  wealth.  He  noticed  the  great 
and  the  constant  tendency  of  our  fellow-citizens  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil,  the  want  of  a  market  for  their  surplus  produce,  the  inex- 
pediency of  all  blindly  rushing  to  the  same  universal  employment, 
and  the  policy  of  dividing  ourselves  into  various  pursuits.     He  says: 

'  The  manner  in  which  the  remote  lands  of  the  United  States  are  selling  and 
settling,  whilst  it  possibly  may  tend  to  increase  more  quickly  the  aggregate  popula- 
tion of  the  country,  and  the  mere  means  of  subsistence,  does  not  increase  capital  in 
the  sam.e  proportion.  *  *  *  *  Anything  that  may  serve  to  hold  back  this 
tendency  to  diffusion  from  running  ton  far  and  too  long  into  an  extrctnc,  can  scarcely 
prove  otherwise  than  salutary  *  *  *  -*  If  the  population  of  these,  (a  major- 
ity of  the  states,  including  some  western  states,)  not  yet  redundant  in  fact,  though 
appearing  to  be  so,  under  this  leirislative  incitement  to  emigrate,  remain  fixed  in  more 
instances,  as  it  probably  would  be  by  extending  the  motives  to  manufacturing  labor,  it 
is  believed  that  the  nation  would  gain  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the  more  rapid  accumu- 
lation of  capital,  and  next,  by  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  excess  of  its  agricultural 
population  over  that  engaged  in  other  vocations.  It  is  not  imagined  that  it  e\'er 
woidd  be  practicable,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  <o  turn  this  stream  of  emigration  aside; 
but  resources,  opened  through  the  influence  of  the  laws,  in  new  fields  of  industry,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  stales  already  sufficiently  peopled  to  enter  upon  them,  might 
operate  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  and  usefully  lessen,  its  absorbing  force  ' 
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Now,  Mr.  President,  what  is  there  in  this  view  adverse  to  the 
west,  or  unfavorable  to  its  interests  ?  Mr.  Rush  is  arguing  on  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  engage  in  agriculture,  and  the  incitement 
to  emigration  produced  by  our  laws.  Does  he  propose  to  change 
those  laws  in  that  particular  ?  Does  he  propose  any  new  measure  ? 
iSo  far  from  suggesling  any  alteration  of  the  conditions  on  which 
the  public  lands  are  sold,  he  expressly  says,  that  it  is  not  desirable, 
if  it  were  practicable,  to  turn  this  stream  of  emigi-ation  aside. 
Leavinof  all  the  laws  in  full  force,  and  all  the  motives  to  emim-ation 
arising  from  fertile  and  cheap  lands,  untouched,  he  recommends 
the  encouragement  of  a  new  branch  of  business,  in  which  all  the 
union,  the  west  as  well  as  the  rest,  is  interested;  thus  presenting 
an  option  to  population  to  engage  in  manufactures  or  in  agi'icul- 
ture,  at  its  own  discretion.  And  does  such  an  option  afi'ord  just 
ground  of  complaint  to  any  one  ?  Is  it  not  an  advantage  to  all? 
Do  the  land  committee  desire  (I  am  sure  they  do  not)  to  create 
starvation  in  one  part  of  the  union,  that  emigi'ants  may  be  forced 
into  another  ?  If  they  do  not,  they  ought  not  to  condemn  a  multi- 
plication of  human  employments,  by  which,  as  its  certain  conse- 
quence, there  will  be  an  increase  in  the  means  of  siibsistence  and 
comfort.  The  objection  to  Mr.  Rush,  then,  is,  that  he  looked  at 
his  ivhole  country,  and  at  all  parts  of  it ;  and  that,  whilst  he  desired 
the  prosperity  and  growth  of  the  west  to  advance  undisturbed, 
he  wished  to  build  up,  on  deep  foundations,  the  welfare  of  all  the 
people. 

Mr,  Rush  knew  that  there  were  thousands  of  the  poorer  classes 
who  never  would  emigrate  ;  and  that  emigration,  under  the  best 
auspices,  was  far  from  being  unattended  with  evil.  There  are 
moral,  physical,  pecuniary  obstacles  to  all  emigration  ;  and  these 
will  increase,  as  the  good  vacant  lands  of  the  west  are  removed,  by 
intervening  settlements  further  and  further  from  society,  as  it  is 
now  located.  It  is,  I  believe.  Dr.  Johnson  who  pronounces,  that 
of  all  vegetable  and  animal  creation,  man  is  the  most  ditlicult  to 
be  uprooted  and  transferred  to  a  distant  country ;  and  he  was 
right.  Space  itself,  mountains,  and  seas,  and  rivers,  are  imped- 
iments. The  want  of  pecuniary  means,  the  expenses  of  the  outfit, 
subsistence  and  transportation  of  a  family,  is  no  slight  circumstance. 
When  all  these  difficulties  are  overcome,  (and  how  few,  compar- 
atively, can  surmount  them!)  the  greatest  of  all  remains  —  that  of 
being  torn  from  one's  natal  spot  —  separated,  for  ever,  from  the  roof 
under  which  the  companions  of  his  childhood  were  sheltered,  from 
the  trees  which  have  shaded  him  from  summer's  heats,  the  spring 
from  whose  gushing  fountain  he  has  drunk  in  his  youth,  the  tombs 
that  hold  the  precious  relic  of  his  venerated  ancestors  ! 

But  I  have  said,  that  the  land  committee  had  attempted  to 
confound  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Rush  with  some  of  the  reasoning 
•employed  by  the  committee  of  manufactures  against  the  proposed 
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reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands.  What  is  that  reasoning  ? 
Here  it  is  ;  it  will  speak  for  itself;  and  without  a  single  comment 
will  demonstrate  how  different  it  is  from  that  of  the  late  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  unexceptionable  as  that  has  been  shown  to  be. 

'  The  greatest  emigration,  (says  the  manufacturing  committee,)  that  is  believed 
now  to  talce  place  from  any  of  the  states,  is  from  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee. 
The  effects  of  a  material  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  would  be,  first,  to 
lessen  the  value  of  real  estate  in  those  three  states;  secondly,  to  diminish  their 
interest  in  the  public  domain,  as  a  common  fund  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states  :  and, 
thirdly,  to  offer  what  would  operate  as  a  bounty  to  further  emigration  trom  those 
states,  occasioning  more  and  more  lands,  situated  within  them,  to  be  thrown  into  the 
market,  thereby  not  only  lessening  the  value  of  their  lands,  but  draining  them,  both 
of  their  population  and  labor.' 

There  are  good  men  in  different  parts,  but  especially  in  the 
Atlantic  portion,  of  the  union,  who  have  been  induced  to  regard 
lightly  this  vast  national  property ;  who  have  been  persuaded 
that  the  people  of  the  west  are  dissatisfied  with  the  administration 
of  it ;  and  who  believe  that  it  will,  in  the  end,  be  lost  to  the  nation, 
and  that  it  is  not  worth  present  care  and  preservation.  But  these 
are  radical  mistakes.  The  great  body  of  the  west  are  satisfied, 
perfectly  satisfied,  with  the  general  administration  of  the  public 
lands.  They  would  indeed  like,  and  are  entitled  to,  a  more  liberal 
expenditure  am.ong  ihem  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales.  For  this 
provision  is  made  by  the  bill  to  which  I  will  hereafter  call  the 
attention  of  'he  senate.  But  the  great  body  of  the  west  have  not 
called  for,  and  understand  too  ^vell  lheir  real  interest  to  desire,  any 
essential  change  in  the  system  of  survey,  sale,  or  price  of  the  lands. 
There  may  be  a  few,  stimulated  by  demagogues,  who  desire 
change  ;  and  what  system  is  there,  what  government,  what  order 
of  human  society,  in  which  a  few  do  not  desire  change  ? 

It  is  one  of  the  admirable  properties  of  the  existing  system,  that 
it  contains  wi<bin  itself  and  carries  along  principles  of  conserva- 
tion and  safety.  Tn  the  progress  of  its  operation,  new  states  be- 
come identified  with  the  old,  in  feeling,  in  thinking,  and  in  interest. 
Now,  Ohio  is  as  sound  as  any  old  state  in  the  union,  in  all  her 
views  relating  to  the  public  lands.  She  feels  that  her  share  in  the 
exterior  domain  is  much  more  important  than  would  be  an  exclu- 
sive right  to  the  few  millions  of  acres  left  unsold,  within  her  limits, 
accompanied  by  a  virtual  surrender  of  her  interest  in  all  the  other- 
public  lands  of  the  United  States.  And  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
.now,  the  people  of  the  other  new  states,  left  to  their  own  unbiased 
sense  of  equity  and  justice,  would  form  the  same  judgment.  They 
cannot  believe  that  what  they  have  not  bought,  what  remains  the 
property  of  themselves  and  all  their  brethren  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  common,  belongs  to  them  exclusively.  But  if  I  am  mistaken, 
if  they  have  been  deceived  by  erroneous  impressions  on  their  mind, 
made  by  artful  men,  as  the  sales  proceed,  and  the  land  is  exhatisled, 
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and  llieir  population  increased,  like  the  state  of  Ohio,  they  will 
feel  that  their  true  interest  points  to  their  remaining  copartners  in 
the  whole  national  domain,  instead  of  bringing  forward  an  un- 
founded pretension  to  the  inconsiderable  remnant  which  will  be 
then  left  in  their  own  limits. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  to  say  something  in  respect  to 
the  particular  plan  brought  forward  by  the  committee  of  manufac- 
tures, for  a  temporary  appropriation  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  public  lands. 

The  committee  say  that  this  fund  is  not  wanted  by  the  general 
government ;  that  the  peace  of  the  country  is  not  likely,  from 
present  appearances,  to  be  speedily  disturbed  ;  and  that  the  general 
government  is  absolutely  embarrassed  in  providing  against  an 
enormous  surplus  in  the  treasury.  While  this  is  the  condition  of 
the  federal  government,  the  states  are  in  ^vant  of,  and  can  most 
beneficially  use,  that  very  surplus  with  which  we  do  not  know 
what  1o  do.  The  powers  of  the  general  government  are  limited  ; 
those  of  the  states  are  ample.  If  those  limited  powers  authorized 
an  application  of  the  fund  to  some  objects,  perhaps  there  are 
some  others,  of  more  importance,  to  which  the  powers  of  the  states 
would  be  more  competent,  or  to  which  they  may  apply  a  more 
provident  care. 

But  the  government  of  the  whole  and  of  the  parts,  at  last  is  but 
one  government  of  the  same  people.  In  form  they  are  two,  in 
substance  one..  They  both  stand  under  the  same  solemn  obligation 
to  promote,  by  all  the  powers  with  which  they  are  respectively 
intrusted,  the  happiness  of  the  people  ;  and  llie  people,  in  their 
turn,  owe  respect  and  allegiance  to  both.  Mainlaining  these  rela- 
tions, there  should  be  mutual  assistance  to  each  other  afforded  by 
these  two  systems.  When  the  states  are  full-handed,  and  the 
coffers  of  the  general  government  are  empiy.  the  states  should 
come  to  the  relief  of  the  general  go'vcrnment,  as  many  of  them  did. 
most  promptly  and  patriotically,  during  the  late  war.  When  the 
conditions  of  the  parties  are  reversed,  as  is  now  the  case,  llie  states 
wanting  what  is  almost  a  burden  to  the  general  government,  the 
duty  of  this  government  is  to  go  to  the  relief  of  the  states. 

They  were  views  like  these  which  induced  a  majority  of  ihe 
committee  to  propose  the  plan  of  distribution,  contained  in  the  bill 
now  under  consideration.  For  one,  however,  I  will  again  repeat 
the  declaration,  which  I  made  early  in  the  session,  that  T  unite 
cordially  with  those  who  condemn  the  application  of  any  principle 
of  distribution  among  the  several  states,  to  surplus  revome  derived 
from  taxation.  I  thi)ik  income  derived  from  taxation  stands  upon 
ground  totally  distinct  from  that  which  is  received  from  the  public 
lands.  Congress  can  prevent  the  accumulation,  at  least  for  any 
considerable  time,  of  revenue  from  duties,  by  suitable  legislation, 
lowering  or  augmenting  the  imposts;  but  it  cannot  slop  the  sales 
of  the  Dublic  lands,  without  the  exe^rcise  of  arbitrary  and  intolera- 
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ble  power.  The  powers  of  congress  over  the  public  kinds  arc 
broader  and  more  comprehensive,  than  those  which  they  possess 
over  taxation,  and  the  money  produced  by  it. 

This  brings  me  to  consider,  first,  the  power  of  congress  to  make 
the  dislribulion.  By  the  second  part  of  the  third  section  of  the 
fourth  article  of  the  constitution,  congress  'have  power  1o  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the 
territory  or  other  property  of  the  United  Slates.'  The  power  of 
disposition  is  plenary,  unrestrained,  unqualified.  It  is  not  limited 
to  a  specified  object  or  to  a  defined  purpose,  but  left  applicable  to 
any  object  or  purpose  which  the  wnsdom  of  congress  shall  deem 
fit,  acting  under  its  high  responsibility. 

The  government  jjurchased  Louisiana  and  Florida.  May  it 
not  apply  the  proceeds  of  lands  within  those  countries,  to  any 
object  which  the  good  of  the  union  may  seem  to  indicate  ?  If 
there  be  a  restraint  in  the  constitution,  where  is  it,  what  is  it? 

The  uniform  practice  of  the  government  has  conformed  to  the 
idea  of  its  possessing  full  powers  over  the  public  lands.  They 
have  been  freely  granted,  from  time  to  lime,  to  communities  and 
individuals,  for  a  great  variety  of  purposes.  To  states  for  educa- 
tion, internal  improvements,  public  buildings;  to  corporations  for 
education ;  to  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  to  the  cultivators  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine;  to  preemptioners;  to  general  Lafayette,  and  so  forth. 

The  deeds  from  the  ceding  states,  far  from  opposing,  fully 
warrant  the  distribution.  That  of  Virginia  ceded  the  land  as  'a 
common  fund  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  sndi  of  the  United  States 
as  have  become,  or  shall  become,  members  of  the  confederation  or 
federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive.'  The  cession 
was  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.  It  may  be  argued,  that  the 
fund  must  be  retained  in  the  common  treasury,  and  thence  paid 
out.  But  by  the  bill  reported,  it  will  come  into  the  common 
treasury,  and  then  the  question,  how  it  shall  be  subsequently  applied 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  compose 
the  confederacy,  is  one  of  modus  only.  Whether  the  money  is 
disbursed  by  the  general  government  directly,  or  is  paid  out  upon 
some  equal  and  just  principle,  to  the  states,  to  be  disbursed  by 
them,  cannot  alTect  the  right  of  distribution.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment retained  the  power  of  ultimate  disbursement,  it  could  execute 
it  only  by  suitable  agents;  and  what  agency  is  more  suitable  than 
that  of  the  states  themselves?  If  the  states  expend  the  money,  as 
the  bill  contemplates,  the  expenditure  will,  in  effect,  be  a  disburse- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  although  the  several  states  are 
organs  of  the  expenditure;  for  the  whole  and  all  the  parts  are 
identical.  And,  whatever  redounds  to  the  benefit  of  all  the  parts, 
necessarily  contributes,  in  the  same  measure,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  The  great  question  should  be,  is  the  distribution  upon 
equal  and  just  principles?      And  this  brings  me  to  consider, 
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Secondly,  the  terms  of  the  distribution  proposed  by  the  bill  of 
the  committee  of  manufactures.  The  bill  proposes  a  division  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  among  the 
several  states  composing  the  union,  according  to  their  federal 
representative  population,  as  ascertained  by  the  last  census;  and  it 
provides  for  new  states,  that  may  hereafter  be  admitted  into  the 
union.  The  basis  of  the  distribution,  therefore,  is  derived  from 
the  constitution  itself,  which  has  adopted  the  same  rule,  in  respect 
to  representation  and  direct  taxes.  None  could  be  more  just  and 
equitable. 

But  it  has  been  contended  in  the  land  report,  that  the  revolu- 
tionary states  which  did  not  cede  their  public  lands,  ought  not  to 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  distribution.  This  objection  does  not 
apply  to  the  purchases  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  because  the 
consideration  for  them  was  paid  out  of  the  common  treasury,  and 
was  consequently  contributed  by  all  the  states.  Nor  has  the 
objection  any  just  foundation,  when  applied  to  the  public  lands- 
derived  from  Virginia,  and  the  other  ceding  states  ;  becauFve,  by 
the  terms  of  the  deeds,  the  cessions  were  made  for  the  use  and 
benefit  of  all  the  states.  The  ceding  states  having  made  no 
exception  of  any  state,  what  right  has  the  general  government  to 
interpolate  in  the  deeds,  and  now  create  an  exception  ?  The 
general  government  is  a  mere  trustee,  holding  the  domain  in  virtue 
of  those  deeds,  according  to  the  terms  and  conditions  which  they 
expressly  describe ;  and  it  is  bound  to  execute  the  trust  accordingly. 
But  how  is  the  fund  produced  by  the  public  lands  now  expended  ? 
It  comes  into  the  common  treasury,  and  is  disbursed  for  the  com- 
mon benefit,  without  exception  of  any  stale.  The  bill  only 
proposes  to  substitute  to  that  object,  now  no  longer  necessary, 
another  and  more  useful  common  object.  The  general  apjilication 
of  the  fund  will  continue,  under  the  operation  of  the  bill,  although 
the  particular  purposes  may  be  varied. 

The  equity  of  the  proposed  distribution,  as  it  respects  the  two 
classes  of  stales,  the  old  and  the  new,  must  be  manifest  to  the 
senate.  It  proposes  to  assign  to  the  new  states,  besides  the  five 
per  centum  stipulated  for  in  their  several  compacts  with  the  general 
government,  the  further  sum  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  net 
proceeds.  Assuming  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year,  amounting  to 
three  millions  five  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  one  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  dollars  and  ninety-four  cents,  as  the  basis  of  the 
calculation,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  which  shows  the  sum  that 
each  of  the  seven  new  states  would  receive.  They  have  com- 
plained of  the  exemption  from  taxation  of  the  public  lands  sold  by 
the  general  government  for  five  years  after  the  sale.  If  that 
exemption  did  not  exist,  and  they  were  to  exercise  the  power  of 
taxing  those  lands,  as  the  average  increase  of  their  population  is 
only  eight  and  a  half  per  centum  per  annum,  the  additional  revenue 
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whicji  they  would  raise,  would  be  only  eight  and  a  half  per 
centum  per  annum  ;  that  is  to  say,  a  state  now  collecting  a  revenue 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  would  collect  only 
one  hundred  and  eight  thousand  five  hundred,  if  it  were  to  tax  the 
lands  recently  sold.  But  by  the  bill  under  consideration,  each  of 
the  seven  new  states  will  annually  receive,  as  its  distributive  share, 
more  than  the  whole  amount  of  its  annual  reveime. 

It  may  be  thought,  that  to  set  apart  ten  per  centum  to  the  new 
states,  in  the  first  instance,  is  too  great  a  proportion,  and  is  unjust 
towards  the  old  states.  But  it  will  be  recollected  that,  as  they 
populate  much  faster  than  the  old  states,  and  as  the  last  census  is 
to  govern  in  the  apportionment,  they  ought  to  receive  more  than 
the  old  states.  If  they  receive  too  much  at  the  commencement  of 
the  term,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  the  end  of  it. 

Afrer  the  deduction  shall  have  been  made  of  ihe  fifteen  per  centuni 
allotted  to  the  new  states,  the  residue  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
twenty-four  states,  old  and  new,  composing  the  union.  What 
each  of  the  states  would  receive,  is  shown  by  a  table  annexed  to 
the  report.  Taking  the  proceeds  of  the  last  year  as  the  standard, 
there  must  be  added  one  sixth  to  what  is  set  down  in  that  table  as 
the  proportion  of  the  several  states. 

If  the  power  and  the  principle  of  the  proposed  distribution  be 
satisfactory  to  the  senate,  I  think  the  objects  cannot  fail  to  be 
equally  so.  They  are  education,  internal  improvements,  and 
colonization,  all  great  and  beneficent  objects,  all  national  in  their 
nature.  No  mind  can  be  cultivated  and  improved;  no  work  of 
internal  improvement  can  be  executed  in  any  part  of  the  union, 
nor  any  person  of  color  transported  from  any  of  its  ports,  in  which 
the  whole  union  is  not  interested.  The  prosperity  of  the  whole  is 
an  aggregate  of  the  prosperity  of  the  parts. 

The  states,  each  judging  for  itself,  will  select  among  the  objects 
enumerated  in  the  bill,  that  which  comports  best  with  its  own 
policy.  There  is  no  compulsion  in  the  choice.  Some  will  prefer, 
perhaps,  to  apply  the  fund  to  the  extinction  of  debt,  now  burden- 
some, created  for  internal  improvement ;  some  to  new  objects  of 
internal  improvement;  others  to  education;  and  others  again  to 
colonization.  It  may  be  supposed  possible  that  the  states  will 
divert  the  fund  from  the  specified  purposes.  But  against  such  a 
misapplication  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  the  security  which  arises 
out  of  their  presumed  good  faith  ;  and,  in  the  second,  the  power  to 
withhold  subsequent,  if  there  has  been  any  abuse  in  previous 
appropriations. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  general  government  has  no  power  in 
respect  to  colonization.  Waiving  that,  as  not  being  a  question  at 
this  time,  the  real  inquiry  is,  have  the  states  themselves  any  such 
power  ?  For  it  is  to  the  states  that  the  subject  is  referred.  The 
evil  of  a  free  black  population,  is  not  restricted  to  particular  states, 
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but  extends  to  and  is  felt  by  all.  It  is  not,  therefore,  the  slave 
question,  but  totally  distinct  from  and  unconnected  with  it.  1  have 
heretofore  often  expressed  my  perfect  conviction,  that  the  general 
government  has  no  constitutional  power  which  it  can  exercise  in 
regard  to  African  slavery.  That  conviction  remains  unchanged. 
The  states  in  which  slavery  is  tolerated,  have  exclusively  in  their 
own  hands  the  entire  regulation  of  the  subject.  But  the  slave  states 
difl'er  in  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  African  colonization. 
Several  of  them  have  signified  their  approbation  of  it.  The 
legislature  of  Kentucky,  I  believe  unanimously,  recommended  the 
encouragement  of  colonization  to  congress. 

Should  a  war  break  out  during  the  term  of  five  years,  that  the 
operation  of  the  bill  is  limited  to,  the  fund  is  to  be  withdrawn  and 
applied  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.  If  there  be  no 
war,  congress,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  will  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  money  has  been  beneficially  expended,  and  to  judge 
of  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  distribution. 

Three  reports  have  been  made,  on  this  great  subject  of  the  public 
lands,  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  besidtjs  that  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  at  its  commencement  —  two  in  the  senate 
and  one  in  the  house.  All  three  of  them  agree,  first,  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  control  of  the  general  government  over  the  public 
lands;  and,  secondly,  they  concur  in  rejecting  the  plan  of  a  cession 
of  the  public  lands  to  the  states  in  which  they  are  situated,  recom- 
mended by  the  secretary.  The  land  committee  of  tiie  senate 
propose  an  assignment  of  fifteen  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds, 
besides  the  five  per  centum  stipulated  in  the  compacts,  (making 
together  twenty  per  centum,)  to  the  new  states,  and  nothing-  to 
the  old. 

The  committee  of  manufactures  of  the  senate,  after  an  allotment 
of  an  additional  sum  of  ten  per  centum  to  the  new  states,  propose 
an  equal  distribution  of  the  residue  among  all  the  states,  old  and 
new,  upon  equitable  principles. 

The  senate's  land  committee,  besides  the  proposal  of  a  distribu- 
tion, restricted  to  the  new  states,  recommends  an  immediate 
reduction  of  the  price  of  'fresh  lands,' to  a  minimum  of  one 
dollar  per  acre,  and  to  fifty  cents  per  acre  for  lands  which  have 
been  five  years  or  upwards  in  market. 

The  land  committee  of  the  house  is  opposed  to  all  distribution, 
general  or  partial,  and  recommends  a  reduction  of  the  price  to  one 
dollar  per  acre. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  few  more  words  to  say,  and 
shall  be  done.  We  are  admonished  by  all  our  reflections,  and  by 
existing  signs,  of  the  duty  of  communicating  strength  and  energy 
to  the  glorious  union  which  now  encircles  our  favored  country. 
Among  the  ties  which  bind  us  together,  the  public  domain  merits 
high  consideration.     And  if  we  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the 
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proceeds  of  that  great  resource,  among  the  several  states,  for  the 
important  objects  which  have  been  enumerated,  a  new  and  power- 
ful bond  of  aflection  and  of  interest  will  be  added.  The  slates 
will  feel  and  recognise  the  operation  of  the  general  government, 
not  merely  in  power  and  burdens,  but  in  benefactions  and  blessings. 
And  the  general  government  in  its  turn  will  feel,  from  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  which  it  dispenses  to  the  states,  the  benefits  of 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  people,  of  greater 
facility  in  social  and  commercial  intercourse,  and  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  population  of  our  country,  themselves  the  best  parental 
sources  of  national  character,  national  union,  and  national  great- 
ness. Whatever  may  be  the  fate  of  the  particular  proposition  now 
under  consideration,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  attention  of  the 
nation  may  be  attracted  to  this  most  interesting  subject;  that  it 
may  justly  appreciate  the  value  of  this  immense  national  property; 
and  that,  preserving  the  regulation  of  it  by  the  will  of  the  whole, 
for  the  advantage  of  the  whole,  it  may  be  transmitted,  as  a  sacred 
and  inestimable  succession,  to  posterity,  for  its  benefit  and  blessing 
for  ages  to  come. 


ON  THE  NOKTHEASTEM  BOUNDARY  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JULY  10,  1832. 


[The  disputed  question  of  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  between 
the  state  of  Maine  and  the  British  provinces,  had  been  referred,  in  pursuance  of  an 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  for  his  opinion  as  to  the 
true  boundary  line.  That  monarch  bavin":  nnade  his  award,  recommending  the  River 
St.  John  as  the  proper  boundary  line,  (with  some  variations;)  president  Jackson 
communicated  the  decision  to  the  senate,  asking  their  advice  thereon,  as  part  of  the 
treaty-making  power.  The  subject  being  under  discussion,  (in  secret  session,)  Mr. 
Clay  made  the  following  remarks,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  advice  asked  of  the 
senate  was  premature  on  the  part  of  the  president,  with  whom  the  responsibility 
should  rest,  until  a  treaty  respecting  the  boundary  should  be  concluded.  This  view 
of  the  matter  was  sustained  by  the  subsequent  course-of  the  government,  which 
resulted  in  the  final  settlement  of  this  boundary  question,  concluded  in  1S42,  by  lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster,  secretary  of  state,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the 
senate.! 


Intending  to  express,  in  a  few  words,  my  sentiments  on  this 
subject,  I  have  thought  I  might  as  well  embrace  this  occa- 
sion to  do  it.  The  president  has  called  upon  the  senate  for 
its  advice,  as  to  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands, 
respecting  the  northeastern  boundary  of  the  United  States.  This 
call  upon  the  senate  is  made,  not  in  its  legislative  character,  but  as 
a  component  part  of  the  treaty-making  power.  If  the  senate, 
therefore,  should  give  any  advice  on  the  matter,  it  must  act  in  its 
executive  capacity,  and  according  to  those  rules  which  govern  it 
when  so  acting.  Among  these,  is  that  which  requires  the  concur- 
rence of  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present. 

The  language  of  the  constitution,  taken  literally,  would  perhaps 
re{juire  a  participation  of  the  senate  in  the  original  formation  of  ali 
treaties.  The  words  are,  '  he,  (the  president,)  shall  have  power, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  to  make  treaties; 
provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur.'  In  the  early 
stages  of  his  administration,  general  Washington  endeavored  to 
execute  this  part  of  the  constitution  according  to  its  literal  interpre- 
tation; but  he  soon  found  it  impracticable,  and  abandoned  it.    The 
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(lifFiculty  of  consulting  so  large  a  body  as  to  the  instructions  to  be 
given  to  a  foreign  minister;  the  variety  of  propositions  which  may 
be  interchanged  in  the  progress  of  a  negotiation,  and  the  inconve- 
nience of  a  jierpetual  recmTcnce  to  the  senate  for  its  opinion  upon 
each  of  them,  besides  other  considerations,  rendered  it  altogether 
inexpedient  to  take  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  previously 
to  the  conclusion  of  treaties.  When  concluded,  jMx^sidcnt  Wash- 
ingU)U  thought  the  purport  of  the  constitutioii  would  be  satisfied 
by  submitting  them  to  the  senate ;  as  they  could  not  be  said  to  be 
made,  in  the  language  of  the  constitution,  until  the  senate  gave  its 
constitutional  concurrence  to  their  becoming  obligatory  national 
compacts. 

Accordingly,  from  an  early  period,  in  the  first  term  of  his 
administration,  down  to  the  present  time,  the  settled  and  uniform 
practice  of  the  executive  government  has  been,  to  open  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers,  and  to  conclude  such  treaties  as  the  president 
conceives  the  interests  of  this  country  demand.  When  so. 
concluded,  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate  for  its  constitutional 
advice  and  consent.  And  the  extent  of  any  agency  which  the 
senate  exercises,  in  the  formation  of  a  treaty,  is  limited  to  proposing, 
as  \\'tis  done  in  the  treaty  of  Mr.  Jay,  in  1794,  amendments  to  the 
treaty.     These  become  the  subject  of  future  negotiation. 

To  this  established  practice  of  the  government,  the  present 
administration  has  hitherto,  itself,  conformed.  And  I  presume  it  is 
not  intended  to  change  it,  and  to  revive  the  impracticable  course 
which  general  Washington  was  compelled  to  abandon,  from 
experience. 

What,  then,  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  which  the  presi- 
dent has  brought  here  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate?  In 
virtue  of  several  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  on  ail  of  which  treaties  the  senate  had  regularly  acted  and 
given  its  advice  and  consent,  the  disputed  norlhcastprn  boundary 
was  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  the 
arbitrator  between  the  two  contracting  parties,  to  decide  the  contro- 
versy. The  king  has  pronounced  his  judgment,  and  communi- 
cated his  award  to  each  of  the  parties.  Various  questions  have 
been  started  as  to  the  validity  of  this  instrument.  Such  as,  whether 
it  was  intended  as  a  decision  binding  the  parties ;  whether  it  does 
not  transcend  the  authority  vested  in  the  king,  by  the  terms  of  the 
submission ;  whether  it  can  be  regarded  as  any  thing  more  than 
the  advice  or  recommendation  of  the  king  as  to  a  suitable  boundary, 
wliich  either  party  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  or  not,  at  his  discretion. 

Whatever  m.ay  be  the  real  character  of  this  royal  act,  no  treaty, 
in  consequence  of  it,  has  been  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  Grefit  Britain,  as  far  as  the  senate  is  advised.  It  stands 
upo)i  its  own  isolated  ground.  The  president  has  asked  the  senate 
^o  advise  him  whether  he  shall  sanction  the  award,  and  the  reporf 
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of  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  now  before  us,  recommends 
that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  be  notified  of  the  acquies- 
cence in  it  by  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me,  that,  in  the  present  state  of 
the  transaction,  there  is  nothing  brought  by  the  president  to  our 
consideration,  on  which  the  senate,  as  a  part  of  the  treaty-making 
or  executive  power,  can  constitutionally  act.  There  is  no  treaty 
j)resc;ited  to  us  for  our  advice  and  consent,  not  even  a  negotia- 
tion proposed,  nor,  in  short,  any  basis  whatever  for  the  action  of 
the  senate.  If  the  award  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  be 
binding,  it  derives  its  validity  from  the  consent  of  the  parties 
referring  the  question  to  him,  and  from  his  having  decided  the 
case,  in  conformity  with  the  terms  of  the  submission.  If  he  has 
not  decided  it,  or  if  in  deciding  it  he  has  transcended  the  terms  of 
the  submission,  it  is  not  binding  and  obligatory.  The  president 
being  the  only  constitutional  organ  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  all  communications  with  foreign  powers,  and  moreover 
charged  ^vith  the  execution  of  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States,  is  bound  to  notify  the  British  government  what  are  the 
executive  views  in  relation  to  the  award.  If  he  tells  that  govern- 
ment that  this  does  not  hold  itself  bound  by  the  award,  a  negotia- 
tion would  probably  take  place  between  the  parties.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  president  notifies  the  British  government  that  the 
United  States  are  bound  by  the  award,  he  would  have  to  come  to 
congress  for  its  legislative  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the  award. 
And  should  he  so  come,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  award 
would  be  as  open  to  the  examination  of  congress  as  it  had  been  to 
the  president.  So,  if  any  negotiation  which  may  be  opened  with 
Great  Britain,  in  relation  to  the  award,  should  terminate  in  the 
conclusion  of  a  treaty,  the  president  would  be  bound  to  submit 
that  treaty  to  the  senate  for  its  constitutional  advice  and  consent. 
The  president  not  having  applied  to  congress  for  any  act  of 
legislation,  and  having  submitted  no  treaty  or  national  compact,  in 
any  form,  to  this  body,  I  think  there  is  nothing  before  us  on  which 
we  can  consfitutionally  act;  and  that  any  advice  which,  under 
these  circumstances,  we  might  oflfer  to  the  president,  would 
have  no  warrant  or  authority  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  I  cannot,  therefore,  consent  to  vote  for  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  or  to  concur  in  the 
adoption  of  any  other  resolution  which  would  imj)ly  the  right  of 
the  senate  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  matter  in  its  present  state 
and  condition. 

Whilst  this  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  I  have  no  hesitation  to 
offer  to  the  president,  if  he  would  attach  any  consequence  to  them, 
my  views  and  opinions,  as  a  private  citizen,  on  the  whole  matter 
of  the  northeastern  boundary.  At  Ghent,  Great  Britain  did  not 
assert  any  right  to  the  territory  to  which  she  subsequently  set  up  a 
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claim.  She  sought  there  to  obtain  by  negotiation,  and  exchange  of 
territory  with  the  United  States,  a  passage  within  her  own  juris- 
diction from  Nova  Scotia  and  New  BrunswicJc  to  Quebec.  Tlie 
Britl^^h  commissioners  were  told  by  the  American,  on  that  occasion, 
that  they  had  no  power  to  cede  away  or  exchange  aiiy  part  of  the 
territory  of  Massachusetts,  which  then  included  Maine.  As  there 
were  many  parts  of  the  long  line  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  unsettled  and  unmarked,  it  became 
necessary  to  have  it  correctly  ascertained  and  defined.  For  this 
purpose  several  boards  of  commissioners  were  provided  for  by  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  similar  board  had  been 
created  by  a  previous  treaty.  Most  of  these  boards  have  amicably 
and  satisfactorily  settled  the  questions  respectively  submitted  to 
them.  That  to  which  was  referred  the  boundary  now  in  dispute 
could  not  agree.  Before  this  board,  Great  Britain  brought  forward t 
and  claimed  as  her  right,  that  which  she  had  sought  to  obtain  by 
negotiation  only,  at  the  conferences  of  Ghent.  And  the  persever- 
ance with  which  she  has  prosecuted  her  pretensions,  and  the 
apparent  success  ^vith  which  they  have  been  so  far  finally  crowned, 
demonstrate  that  there  never  need  be  despair  in  any  cause, 
however  bad. 

During  my  service  in  an  executive  department,  it  became  my 
duty  to  examine  into  this  claim  asserted  by  Great  Britain;  and  the 
result  was  a  firm  persuasion  and  a  strong  conviction  that  it  was 
unfounded,  and  that  the  right  to  the  disputed  territory  was  in  the 
state  of  Maine.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783, 
owing  to  the  imperfect  knowledge  possessed  of  the  country  through 
which  the  boundary  runs,  there  is  some  defective  description,  but 
the  intention  of  the  parties  I  think  is  clear,,  and  according  to  that 
intention  the  right  is  with  Maine,  and  not  in  Great  Britain.  It  is 
altogether  unnecessary,  upon  this  occasion,  to  proceed  to  state  all 
tke  grounds  and  considerations  which  brought  my  miiid  to  that 
conclusion.  By  doing  so,  I  should  be  trespassing  upon  the  senate 
too  much. 

The  commissioners  not  having  been  able  to  settle  the  question, 
the  casus  faderis,  provided  for  in  former  treaties,  arose,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  submit  the  question  to  an  arbiter.  The 
king  of  the  Netherlands  was  selected  for  that  purpose,  and  we  all 
know  the  subseqiient  events.  The  statelnents,  arguments,  and 
papers  of  the  parties,  were  all  prepared  within  the  two  countries 
respectively,  and  transmitted  to  Holland,  where  they  were  submitted 
to  the  king.  In  consenting  to  refer  the  question,  the  lale  adminis- 
tration was  impelled  by  the  duty  of  respecting  the  national  faith,  as 
pledged  in  solemn  treaties.  And  although  the  king  of  the  Nether- 
lands, was  not  the  first  choice  of  either  parly,  high  confidence  was 
reposed  in  his  independence,  and  in  his  ability,  and  integrity,  by 
the  late  president  of  the  United  States. 
vol..  II.  12 
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With  respect  to  the  conduct  of  the  arbitration,  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  there  are  some  circumstances  I  think  deeply  to  be 
regretted.  The  plan  adopted  by  the  late  administration  was  to 
have  retained  Mr.  Hughes  at  the  Hague,  elevated  him  to  the  rank 
of  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  send  out  Mr.  Preble  as  a  public 
agent  to  be  associated  with  him.  I  scarcely  know  any  man  so 
well  qualified  for  such  a  service  as  Mr.  Hughes.  He  had  the 
benefit  of  much  diplomatic  experience,  and  he  had  been  very 
successful  in  various  negotiations  which  he  had  conducted. 
Commencing  his  career  as  secretary  of  the  commission  at  Ghent, 
he  subsequently  had  creditably  represented  his  government  at 
Stockholm,  and  at  St.  Petersburgh,and  at  Copenhagen,  on  temporary 
missions ;  and  he  had  been  some  time  at  the  court  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Wherever  he  had  been,  he  uniformly  made  good  inipres- 
sions,  and  conciliated  the  esteem  and  friendship  of  all  whose 
acquaintance  he  formed.  He  ^vas  well  versed  in  the  language  of 
the  court  of  the  Hague,  and  well  acquainted  with  all  the  persons 
having  access  to,  or  surrounding  the  king.  Of  pleasing  and 
winning  manners,  a  general  favorite,  he  was  exactly  such  a  person 
as  was  well  fitted  for  the  service.  The  rank  of  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  approach  the  person  of  the 
king,  according  to  established  usage.  It  was  a  point  of  more 
importance  that  this  government  should  have  had  such  a  represent- 
ative at  Holland,  as  the  British  government  was  there  represented 
by  an  accomplished  ambassador,  (sir  Charles  Bagot,)  well  known 
here.  Mr.  Hughes,  intimately  acquainted  with  the  corps  diplo- 
matique, with  all  the  avenues  of  access  to  the  king,  and  with  all 
persons  likely  to  influence  the  mind  or  judgment  of  the  monarch 
or  his  ministers,  would  have  been  able  to  discover  and  avert  the 
exercise  of  any  undue  influence,  if  any  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  in  this  delicate  transaction. 

It  was  among  the  early  acts  of  this  administration,  to  overturn 
the  plan  which  had  been  thus  resolved  on  by  its  predecessors,  and, 
iw  place  of  Mr.  Hughes,  to  send  out  Mr.  Preble,  in  the  sole  charge 
of  conducting  a  difficult  arbitration.  I  have  had  only  a  limited 
acquaintance  with  this  gentleman  ;  but  he  was  destitute  of  all 
diplomatic  experience,  had  never  been  in  the  councils  of  the 
general  government,  and  I  understand  could  not  either  speak  or 
write  the  language  of  the  court  to  which  he  was  sent,  and  where  he 
was  a  total  stranger.  He  was  indeed  a  respectable  lawyer  in  his 
own  state,  bitt  of  what  avail  would  professional  eminence  be,  where 
tact,,  insinuating  manners,  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
persons  of  the  court,  were  indispensable  ? 

The  result  of  an  arbitration  conducted  under  such  auspices  was 
lo  be  feared.  During  its  progress,  and  before  the  king's  decision, 
he  was  stripped,  by  the  revolution  in  Belgium,  of  the  better  half 
of  his  dominions.     Had  he  been  monarch  of  Holland  alone,  I  think 
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I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that,  nolwiihsianding  the  confidence 
which  Mr.  Adams  reposed  in  his  personal  character,  he  would  not 
have  been  selected,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  late  administration, 
as  the  sovereign  arbiter.  It  was  to  an  independent  sovereign,  one 
the  extent  of  whose  power  and  dominions  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  the  second-rale  states  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  that  the  contro- 
versy was  submitted.  It  was  not  to  the  king  of  Holland,  but  to 
the  king  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  that  the  question  was  referred. 
It  was  to  a  monarch  supposed  to  be  unbiased,  powerful,  and 
independent,  that  the  question  was  referred,  and  not  to  a  sovereign, 
who,  whilst  Jie  -was  arbitrating  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  as  to  the  territory  of  Maine,  by  the  uncontrollable 
force  of  events  found  one  half  of  his  own  dominions  the  subject  of 
British  arbitration  or  decision,  iii  conjunction  with  the  other  allied 
powers. 

By  the  loss  of  Belgium,  the  political  character  of  the  king  was 
entirely  changed,  his  identity  altered,  and  he  ceased  to  be  that 
monarch,  whose  friendly  arbitration  had  been  solicited.  Mr.  Preble 
saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  and  expected  to  have  been  notified 
by  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  king's  declining  to  proceed 
in  the  arbitration.  But  he  said  nothing,  and  did  nothing,  to 
produce  that  result.  Had  Mr.  Hughes  been  there,  he  would, 
by  a  suggestion  or  a  hint,  not  at  all  offensive,  (such  as,  whether  the 
critical  condition  of  his  own  domestic  affairs  did  not  afford 
sufficient  occupation  for  his  majesty,  without  troubling  himself 
with  the  concerns  of  foreign  governments,  in  which  his  own  subjects 
had  no  interest,)  have  prevailed  on  the  king  to  give  up  the  j)apers ; 
or,  at  least,  to  suspend  proceeding  in  the  arbitration  until  he  could 
receive  fresh  instructions  from  his  own  government,  adapted  to  the 
great  event  which  had  happened. 

But  nothing  was  done  at  the  Hague  or  at  Washington  to  arrest 
or  suspend  the  progress  of  the  arbitration.  We  have  neither  seen 
nor  heard  of  any  instructions  from  our  secretary  of  state,,  founded 
on  the  event  just  mentioned.  A  senator  (now  in  my  eye)  informed 
me,  that  he  had  conversed  with  the  late  secretary  of  state  about  the 
revolt  of  Belgium,  and  asked  him,  if  it  would  not  put  a  stop  to  the 
arbitration.  To  which  the  secretary  answered,  that  he  supposed 
of  course  it  would ;  and  yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  gave  no 
instruction  whatever  in  relation  to  that  event! 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  our  surprise  at  the  issue  of  the 
arbitration  ought  to  be  less  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  If 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  had  definitively  decided  the  questions 
actually  submitted  to  him,  in  consequence  of  the  silent  acquiescence 
of  our  government  in  the  progress  of  the  arbitration,  the  honor  and 
faith  of  the  nation  might  have  bound  us  to  submit  to  the  decision, 
however  unjust  we  deem  it.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  concur 
with  the  committee  of  foreign  relations,  in  considering  the  paper 
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communicated  by  the  king  of  Holland  to  the  two  governments  as 
containing  a  decision.  It  seems  to  me  to  express  only  the  opinion 
of  that  monarch,  as  to  what  he  thinks  might  be  a  suitable  boundary, 
and  to  operate  as  a  recommendation  to  the  parties  to  adopt  it ; 
but  leaving  them,  at  the  same  time,  at  full  liberty  to  adopt  it  or  not, 
at  their  discretion.  So  far  from  being  a  decision,  the  king  professes 
his  inability  to  decide  the  question  submitted  to  him,  for  reasons 
which  he  states,  and  he  does  not  decide  it,  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  submission. 

Nor  can  I  concur  with  that  committee  in  believing,  that  we  shall 
be  in  danger  of  incurring  the  reproaches  of  the  world  for  not 
submitting  to  such  an  award,  if  award  it  can  be  called.  I  am  quite 
sure,  that  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  or  the 
present  secretary  of  state,  would  be  fully  competent  to  make  out  an 
argument  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  Maine,  that  would  fully  vindicate 
them,  and  vindicate  the  course  of  government,  from  all  reproaches, 
founded  on  noncompliance  with  the  advice  and  recommendation 
of  the  sovereign  arbiter. 

Entertaining  these  sentiments,  as  a  private  citizen,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  the  American  government, 
disregarding,  and  declining  to  be  bound  by,  the  award,  ought  to 
open  a  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  on  the  subject  of  this  disputed 
boundary.  I  have  no  apprehensions  that  such  a  step  would, 
necessarily,  bring  on  war.  Great  Britain  might  have  adopted  one 
of  two  courses  ;  either  to  proceed  to  occupy  the  territory  whicli  the 
sovereign  arbiter  thinks  it  would  be  suitable  for  her  to  possess,  and 
signified  her  determination  to  do  so  ;  or,  to  communicate  to  our 
government  her  willingness  to  be  governed  by  the  advice  of  the 
arbiter,  and  inquired  as  to  the  intentions,  on  that  subject,  of  this 
government.  The  former  course  would  have  been  harsh,  an(^  might 
have  involved  the  two  countries  in  war.  The  latter  was  more 
respectful,  and,  having  been  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  it  will  be 
natural  and  easy  to  return  an  answer  to  the  diplomatic  note  which 
has  been  received,  stating  the  grounds  and  arguments  which  induce 
the  American  government  to  believe  itself  not  bound  by  what  has 
been  done  by  the  king  of  Holland.  Such  an  answer  would  be 
preliminary  to  a  negotiation,  which  would  necessarily  follow.  It 
is  desirable,  undoubtedly,  to  have  all  controversies  betvv^een  nations 
settled,  and  amicably,  if  possible.  But  this  is  not  the  cnily  question 
remaining  to  be  decided  between  the  two  powers,  and  if  that 
mutual  respect  and  friendly  disposition  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
may  predominate  in  the  official  intercoiu'se  be^^^een  the  two 
countries,  should  prevail,  although  the  dispute,  by  flie  intervention 
of  the  Dutch  king,  has  been  somewhat  complicated,  we  need  not, 
[  think,  despair  finally  of  some  satisfactory  arrangement. 

These  are  my  private  views,  Mi-.  President.  But  I  think  the 
president  has  come  to  the  senate  too  soon,  or  come  to  it  in  a  wrong 
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cliaracler.  As  a  part  of  the  executive  government,  I  think  the 
senate  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question,  in  the  present  state  of 
It.  Holding  this  opinion,  I  shall  vote  against  the  resolution 
reported  by  the  committee  of  foreign  affairs,  and  I  shall  vote  against 
any  other  resolution  or  proposition  which  may  imply  or  assume  a 
power  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  act  in  the  case.  The 
president,  it  seems  to  me,  is  invested,  exclusively,  with  the  power 
of  deciding,  in  the  first  instance,  whether  any  and  what  obligations, 
if  any,  have  been  created  upon  the  American  government,  in 
conseqwence  of  the  act  of  the  king  of  the  Netherlands ;  and  whether 
it  be  expedient  or  not  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Great  Britain. 
And  I  think  he  should  be  left  to  his  constitutional  responsibility,  to 
pursue  such  a  course  as  a  sense  of  duty  may  prompt. 


ON   PRESIDENT   JACKSON'S   VETO   OF   THE   BILL   TO 
RECHARTEll  THE  UNITED  STATES  BANK. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JULY  12,  1832. 


[The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  incoqiorated  in  1816,  expired  by  its 
limitation,  in  1S36.  An  act  extending  the  charter,  having  passed  the  senate,  by  a 
vote  of  twenty-eight  to  twenty,  ".nd  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  five  to  eighty-three,  was  returned  to  the  senate  on  the  tenth  of  July, 
1832,  by  president  Jackson,  with  his  objections  at  length,  against  signing  the  bill,  aiid 
less  than  two  thirds  voting  for  its  passage,  it  was  rejected.  On  the  twelfth,  the  veto 
message  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  sentiments  in  the  follow- 
ing words.] 


I  HAVE  some  observations  to  submit  on  this  question,  wliich  I 
would  not  trespass  on  the  senate  in  offering,  but  that  it  has  some 
command  of  leisure,  in  consequence  of  the  conference  which  has 
been  agreed  upon,  in  respect  l-o  the  tariff. 

A  bill  to  recharter  the  bank,  has  recently  passed  congress,  after 
much  deliberation.  In  this  body,  w^e  know  that  there  are  members 
enough  who  entertain  no  constitutional  scruples,  to  make,  with 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed,  a  majority  of  two  thirds. 
In  the  house  of  representatives,  also,  it  is  believed,  there  is  a  like 
majority  in  favor  of  the  bill.  Notwithstanding  this  state  of  things, 
the  president  has  rejected  the  bill,  and  transniitted  to  the  senate  an 
elaborate  message,  communicating  at  large  his  objections.  The 
constitution  requires  that  we  should  reconsider  the  bill,  and  that 
the  question  of  its  passage,  the  president's  objections  notwithstand- 
ing, shall  be  taken  by  ays  and  noes.  Respect  lo  him,  as  well  as 
the  injunctions  of  the  constitution,  require  that  we  should  deliber- 
ately examine  his  reasons,  and  reconsider  the  question. 

The  veto  is  an  extraordinary  power,  which,  though  tolerated  by 
the  constitution,  was  not  expected,  by  the  convention,  to  be  used 
in  ordinary  cases.  It  was  designed  for  instances  of  precipitate 
legislation,  in  unguarded  moments.  Thus  restricted,  and  it  has 
been  thus  restricted  by  all  former  })residents,  it  might  not  be  mis- 
chievous. During  INIr.  Madison's  administration  of  eight  years, 
ihere  occurred  but  two  or  three  cases  of  its  exercise.     During:  the 
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last  administration,  I  do  not  now  recollect  that  it  was  once.  In  a 
period  little  upwards  of  three  years,  the  present  chief  magistrate  has 
employed  the  veto  four  times.  We  now  hear  quite  frequently,  in 
the  progress  of  measures  through  congress,  the  statement  that  the 
president  will  veto  them,  urged  as  an  objection  1o  their  passage. 

The  veto  is  hardly  reconcilable  with  the  genius  of  representative 
government.  It  is  totally  irreconcilable  with  it,  if  it  is  to  be  fre- 
quently employed  in  respect  to  the  expediency  of  measures,  as 
well  as  their  constitutionality.  It  is  a  feature  of  our  goverimient, 
borrowed  from  a  prerogative  of  the  British  king.  And  it  is 
remarkable,  that  in  England  it  has  grown  obsolete,  not  having 
been  used  for  upwards  of  a  century.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  French  revolution,  in  discussing  the  principles  of  their  consti- 
tution, in  national  convention,  the  veto  held  a  conspicuous  figure. 
The  gay,  laughing  population  of  Paris,  bestowed  on  the  king  the 
appellation  of  monsieur  Veto,  and  on  the  queen,  that  of  madame 
Veto.  The  convention  finally  decreed,  that  if  a  measure  rejected 
by  the  king,  should  obtain  the  sanction  of  two  concurring  legisla- 
tures, it  should  be  a  law,  notwithstanding  the  veto.  In  the  consti- 
tution of  Kentucky,  and  perhaps  in  some  other  of  the  state 
constitutions,  it  is  provided  that  if,  after  the  rejection  of  a  bill  by 
the  governor,  it  shall  be  passed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members 
elected  to  both  houses,  it  shall  become  a  law,  notwithstanding  the 
governor's  objections.  As  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  government, 
the  chief  magistrate  has  great  weight.  If,  after  a  respectful  consid- 
eration of  his  objections  urged  against  a  bill,  a  majority  of  all  the 
members  elected  to  the  legislature,  shall  still  pass  it,  notwithstand- 
ing his  official  influence,  and  the  force  of  his  reasons,  ought  it  not 
to  become  a  law?  Ought  the  opinion  of  one  man  to  overrule  that 
of  a  legislative  body,  twice  deliberately  expressed? 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  the  convention  contemplated  the 
application  of  the  veto,  to  a  question  which  has  been  so  long,  so 
often,  and  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  that  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  by  every  department  of  the  government,  in  almost 
every  stage  of  its  existence,  and  by  the  people,  and  by  the  state 
legislatures.  Of  all  the  controverted  questions  which  have  sprung 
up  under  our  government,  not  one  has  been  so  fully  investigated 
as  that  of  its  power  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  Stales. 
More  than  seventeen  yea.rs  ago,  in  January,  1815,  Mr.  Madison 
then  said,  in  a  message  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States : 

'  Waiving  ttie  question  of  tlie  constitutional  autliority  of  the  legislature  to  estab 
lisli  an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recogni- 
tions, under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of 
the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  concurrence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation.' 

Mr.  Madison,  himself  opposed  to  the  lirst  bank  of  the  United 
States,  yielded  his  own  convictions  to  those  of  the  nation,  and  all 
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the  departments  of  the  government  thus  often  expressed.  Subse- 
quently to  this  true  but  strong  statement  of  the  case,  the  present 
bank  of  the  United  States  was  established,  and  numerous  other 
acts,  of  all  the  departments  of  government,  manifesting  their  settled 
sense  of  the  power,  have  been  added  to  those  which  existed  prior 
to  the  date  of  Mr.  Madison's  message. 

No  question  has  been  more  generally  discussed,  within  the  last 
two  years,  by  the  people  at  large,  and  in  state  legislatures,  than 
that  of  the  bank.  And  this  consideration  of  it  has  been  prompted 
by  the  president  himself.  In  his  first  message  to  congress,  (in 
December,  1S29,)  he  brought  the  subject  to  the  view  of  that  body 
and  the  nation,  and  expressly  declared,  that  it  could  not,  for  the 
interest  of  all  concerned,  be  '  too  soon '  settled.  In  each  of  his 
subsequent  annual  messages,  in  1S30  and  1831,  he  again  invited 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject.  Thus,  after  an  interval  of 
two  years,  and  after  the  intervention  of  the  election  of  a  new 
congress,  the  president  deliberately  renews  the  chartering  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States.  And  yet  his  friends  now  declare  the  agita- 
tion of  the  question  to  be  premature  I  It  was  not  premature  in 
1S29  to  present  the  question,  but  it  is  premature  in  1832  to  consider 
and  decide  it  I 

After  the  president  had  directed  public  attention  to  this  question, 
it  became  not  only  a  topic  of  popular  conversation,  but  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  press,  and  employed  as  a  theme  in  popular  elections. 
I  was  myself  interrogated,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  make  a 
public  expression  of  my  sentiments;  and  a  friend  of  mine  in  Ken- 
tucky, a  candidate  for  the  state  legislature,  told  me  nearly  two  years 
ago,  that  he  was  surprised,  in  an  obscure  part  of  his  county,  (the 
hills  of  Benson,)  where  there  was  but  little  occasion  for  banks,  to 
find  himself  questioned  on  the  stump,  as  to  the  recharter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  It  seemed  as  if  a  sort  of  general  order 
had  gone  out,  from  head-quarters,  to  the  ]:>artisans  of  the  adminis- 
tration, every  where,  to  agitate  and  make  the  most  of  the  question. 
They  have  done  so,  and  their  condition  now  reminds  me  of  ilie 
fable  invented  by  Dr.  Franlclin,  of  the  eagle  and  the  cat,  to  demon- 
strate that  ^sop  had  not  exhausted  invention,  in  the  construction 
of  his  memorable  fables.  The  eagle,  you  know,  Mr.  President, 
pounced  from  his  lofty  flight  in  the  air  upon  a  cat,  taking  it  to  be 
a  pig.  Having  borne  off  his  prize,  he  quickly  felt  most  painfully 
the  paws  of  the  cat,  thrust  deeply  into  his  sides  and  body.  Whilst 
flying,  he  held  a  parley  with  the  supposed  pig,  and  proposed  to  let 
go  his  hold,  if  the  other  would  let  him  alone.  No,  says  puss,  you 
brought  me  from  yonder  earth  below,  and  I  will  hold  fast  to  you 
until  you  carry  me  back  —  a  condition  to  which  the  eagle  readily 
assented. 

The  friends  of  the  president,  who  have  been  for  nearly  three 
years  agitating  this  question,  now  turn  round  upon  their  opponents, 
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who  have  supposed  the  president  ([uite  serious  and  iu  earnest,  in 
presenting"  it  for  public  consideration,  and  charge  them  with  prema- 
turely agitating  it.  And  that  for  electioneering  purposes  I  The 
other  side  understands  perfectly,  the  policy  of  preferring  an  unjust 
charge,  in  order  to  avoid  a  weli-foanded  ac'cusalion. 

If  there  be  an  electioneering  motive  in  the  matter,  who  have 
been  actuated  by  it?  Those  who  have  taken  the  pr(!sident  ai  his 
word,  and  deliberated  on  a  measure  which  he  has  repeatedly 
recommended  to  their  consideration  ;  or  those  who  have  resorted 
to  all  sorts  of  means  to  elude  the  question  —  by  alternately  vonx- 
ing  and  threatening  the  banlc;  by  an  extraordinary  investigation 
into  the  administration  of  the  bank;  and  by  every  species  of  post- 
ponement and  procrastination,  during  the  progress  of  the  bill  ? 

Notwithstanding  all  these  dilatory  expedients,  a  majority  of 
congress,  jn'ompted  by  the  will  and  the  best  interests  of  the  nation, 
passed  the  bill.  And  1  shall  now  proceed,'with  great  respect  awd 
deference,  to  examine  some  of  the  objections  to  its  becoming  a 
law,  contained  in  the  president's  message,  avoiding,  as  much  as  I 
can,  a  repetition  of  what  gentlemen    have  said  who  j^receded   me. 

The  president  thinks  that  the  precedents,  drawn  from  the  proceed- 
ings of  congress,  as  to  the  constitutional  power  1o  establisli  a  bank, 
are  neutralized,  by  there  being  two  for  and  two  against  the  aullior- 
ity.  He  supposes  that  one  congress,  in  ISll,  and  another  in  1815,, 
decided  against  the  power.  Let  us  examine  both  of  these  cases. 
The  house  of  representatives  in  1811,  passed  the  bill  to  recharier 
the  bank,  and,  consecjuently,  atfirraed  the  power.  The  senate, 
during  the  same  year,  were  divided,  seventeen  and  seventeen,  :ind 
the  vice-president  gave  the  casting  vote.  Of  the  seventeen  who 
voted  against  the  bank',  we  know  from  the  declaration  of  the  sena- 
tor from  Marylanil,  (general  Smith,)  now  present,  that  he  entertained 
no  doubt  whatever  of  the  constitutional  power  of  congress  to 
establish  a  bank,  and  that  he  voted  on  totally  distinct  ground. 
Taking  away  his  vote  and  adding  it  to  the  seventeen  who  voted 
for  the  bank,  the  number  would  have  stood  eighteen  for,  and 
sixteen  against  the  power.  But  we  know  further,  that  Air.  Gaillard, 
Mr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Robinson,  made  a  part  of  tliat  sixtet>n  ; 
and  that  in  1815.  all  three  of  them  voted  for  the  bank.  Take  those 
three  votes  from  the  sixteen,  and  add  them  to  the  eighteen,  and  the 
vote  of  1811,  as  to  the  question  of  constitutional  power,  would 
have  been  twenty-one  and  thirteen.  And  of  these  thirteen  there 
might  have  been  others  still,  who  were  not  governed  in  their  votes 
by  any  donbts  of  the  power. 

In  regard  to  the  congress  of  1S15,  so  far  from  their  having  enter- 
tained a)^y  scruples  in  respect  to  the  power  to  establish  a  bank",  they 
actually  passed  a  bank  bill,  and  thereby  afhrmed  the  power.  It  is 
true  that,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, (Mr.  Cheves,)   they  rejected  another  bank  bill,   not  on 
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grounds  tif  want  of  power,  but  upon  considerations  of  expedier.'r;y 
in  the  i)arlieular  struciure  of  that  bank. 

Both  the  adverse  precedents  therefore,  relied  upon  in  the  message, 
operate  directly  against  the  argument  which  they  were  brought 
forward  to  maintain.  Congress,  by  various  other  acts,  in  relation 
to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  again  and  again  sanctioned 
the  power.  And  I  believe  it  may  be  truly  affirmed,  that  from  the 
commencement  of  the  government  to  this  day,  there  has  not  been 
a  congress  opposed  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States  upon  the 
distinct  ground  of  a  want  of  power  to  establish  it. 

And  here,  Mr.  President,  I  must  request  the  indulgence  of  the 
senate,  whilst  I  express  a  few  words  in  relation  of  myself. 

I  voted,  in  1811,  against  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  I 
delivered  on  that  occasion,  a  speech,  in  which,  among  other  reasons, 
I  assigned  that  of  its  being  unconstitutional.  IMy  speech  has  been 
read  to  the  senate,  during  the  progress  of  this  bill,  but  the  readiilg 
of  it  excited  no  other  regret  than  that  it  was  read  in  such  a 
wn-etched,  bungling,  mangling  manner.*  During  a  long  public 
life,  (I  mention  the  fact  not  as  claiming  any  merit  for  it,)  the  only 
great  question  in  which  I  have  ever  changed  my  ojMuion,  is  tliat  of 
the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  tlie  researclies  of  the  senator 
had  carried  him  a  little  further,  he  would,  by  turning  over  a  few 
more  leaves  of  the  same  book  from  which  he  read  my  speech,  have 
found  that  which  I  made  in  1816,  in  support  of  the  present  bank. 
}3y  the  reasons  assigned  in  it  for  the  change  of  my  opinion,  I  am 
ready  to  abide  in  the  judgment  of  the  present  generation  and 
of  posterity.  In  1816,  being  speaker  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives, it  was  perfectly  in  my  power  to  have  said  nothing  and  done 
nothing,  and  thus  have  concealed  the  change  of  opinion  which  my 
mind  had  undergone.  But  I  did  not  choose  to  remain  silent  and 
escape  responsibility.  I  chose  publicly  to  avow  my  actual  conver- 
sion. The  war  and  the  fatal  experience  of  its  disastrous  events, 
had  changed  me.  Mr.  Madison,  governor  Pleasants,  and  almost 
all  the  public  men  around  me,  my  political  friends,  had  changed 
their  opinions  from  the  same  causes. 

The  power  to  establish  a  bank  is  deduced  from  that  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  confers  on  congress  all  powers  necessary  and 
proper  to  carry  into  effect  the  enumerated  powers.  In  1811,  I 
believed  a  bank  of  the  United  States  not  necessary,  and  that  a  safe 
reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  local  banks,  in  the  administration 
of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  government.  The  war  taught  us  many 
lessons,  and  among  others  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  to  the  successful  operations  of  the  govern- 
ntent.  I  will  not  trouble  the  senate  with  a  perusal  of  my  speech 
in  1816,  but  ask  its  permission  to  read  a  few  extracts : 

*  II  is  understood  to  have  been  read  l>y  Mr.  Hill. 
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'  Bill  how  stood  the  case  in  ISK'i,  when  he  was  cnlled  upon  to  examine  tlie  po\\'er3 
of  the  general  government  to  incorporate  a  national  bank?  A  total  change  of  cir- 
cumstances was  presented — e\ents  of  the  utmost  magnitude  had  intervened. 

'A  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  had  taken  ))lace,  and  this  had  led  to  a 
train  of  circumstances  of  the  most  alarming  nature.  He  beheld,  dispersed  over  tho 
immense  extent  of  the  United  States,  about  three  hundred  banldng  institntions, 
enjoying,  in  tlifferent  degrees,  the  confidence  of  the  public,  shaken  as  to  them  all, 
under  no  direct  control  ol'  the  geneial  government.,  and  subject  to  no  actual  responsi- 
bility to  the  state  authorities.  These  institutions  were  emitting  the  actual  cunency 
of  the  United  States  —  a  currency  consisting  of  ])aper,  on  v^'hich  they  neither  paid 
interest  nor  principal,  whilst  it  \\as  exchanged  for  the  paper  of  the  community,  on 
which  both  were  paid.  We  saw  these  institutions,  in  fact,  exercising  what  had  been 
considered,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of  sover- 
eignty—  the  regulation  of  the  current  medium  of  the  country.  They  were  no  longer 
competent  to  assist  the  treasury,  in  cither  of  the  great  operations  of  collection, 
deposit  or  distribution  of  the  public  revenues.  In  fact,  the  pa)ier  which  they  emitted, 
and  which  the  treasury,  from  tlie  force  of  events,  found  itself  constrained  to  receive, 
was  constantly  obstructing  the  operations  of  that  department ;  for  it  would  accumu- 
late where  it  was  not  wanted,  and  could  not  be  used  where  it  was  wanted,  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  without  a  ruinous  and  arbitrary  brokerage.  Every  man  who 
paid  to  or  received  from  the  government,  paid  or  received  as  much  less  than  he  ought 
to  have  done,  as  was  the  diffeience  between  the  medium  in  which  the  payrrent  was 
etfected  and  specie.  Taxes  were  no  longer  imiform.  In  New  England,  where  specie 
payments  had  not  been  suspended,  the  people  were  called  upon  to  pay  larger  contri- 
butions than  where  they  were  suspended.  In  Kentucky  as  much  more  was  paid  by 
the  people,  in  their  taxes,  than  was  paid,  for  example,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  as  Ken- 
tucky paper  was  worth  more  than  Ohio  paper. 

*********** 

'Considering,  then,  that  the  state  of  the  currency  was  such  that  no  thinking  man 
could  contemplate  it  without  the  most  serious  alarm  ;  that  it  threatened  general 
distress,  if  it  did  not  ultimately  lead  to  convulsion  and  subversion  of  the  government ; 
it  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  duty  of  congress  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  a  remedy  could 
be  devised.  A  national  bank,  with  other  auxiliary  measures,  was  proposed  as  that 
remedy.  Mr.  Clay  said  he  determined  to  examine  the  question  with  as  little  preju- 
dice as  possible,  arising  from  his  former  opinion  :  he  knew  that  the  safest  course  to 
him.  if  he  pursued  a  cold,  calculating  prudence,  was  to  adhere  to  i!iat  opinion,  right 
or  wrong.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  if  he  changed,  or  seemed  to  change  it,  he 
should  expose  himself  to  some  censure;  but,  looking  at  the  subject  with  the  light 
shed  upon  it,  by  events  happening  since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  could  no 
longer  doub-t.  *  *  *  He  preferred  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pride  of  consistency 
the  evident  interests  of  the  community,  and  determined  to  throw  himself  upon  their 
justice  and  candor.' 

The  interest  which  foreigners  hold  in  the  existing  bank  of  the 
United  States,  is  dwelt  upon  in  the  message  as  a  serious  objection 
to  the  recharter.  But  this  interest  is  the  result  of  the  assignable 
nature  of  the  stock  ;  and  if  the  objection  be  well  founded,  it  applies 
to  crovernment  stock,  to  the  stock  in  local  banks,  in  canal  and  other 
companies,  created  for  internal  improvements,  and  every  species  of 
money  or  movables  in  which  foreigners  may-  acquire  an  interest. 
The  assignable  character  of  the  stock  is  a  quality  conferred  not  for 
the  benefit  of  foreigners,  but  for  that  of  our  own  citizens.  And 
the  fact  of  its  being  transferred  to  them  is  the  effect  of  the  balance 
of  trade  being  against  us  —  an  evil,  if  it  be  one,  which  the 
American  system  will  correct.  All  governments  wanting  capital, 
resort  to  foreign  nations  possessing  it  in  superabundance,  to  olDtain 
It.  Sometimes  the  resort  is  even  made  by  one  to  another  bellig- 
erant  nation.  During  our  revolutionary  war  we  obtained  foreign 
capital    (Dutch   and    French)    to    aid  us.       During  the    late   war 
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American  stock  was  sent  to  Europe  to  sell :  and  if  I  am  not 
misinformed,  to  Liverpool.  The  question  does  not  depend  uj^on 
the  place  whence  the  capital  is  obtained,  but  the  advantageous  use 
of  it.  The  confidence  of  foreigners  in  our  stocks,  is  a  proof  of  the 
solidity  of  our  credit.  P^oreigners  have  no  voice  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  bank;  and  if  they  buy  its  stock,  they  are  obliged  to 
submit  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  manage  it.  The  senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  asks  what  would  have  been  the 
condition  of  this  country,  if,  during  the  late  war,  this  bank  had 
existed,  with  such  an  interest  in  it  as  foreigners  now  hold?  I , will 
lell  him.  We  should  have  avoided  many  of  the  disasters  of  that 
war,  perhaps  those  of  Detroit  and  at  this  place.  The  government 
would  have  possessed  ample  means  for  its  vigorous  prosecution  ; 
and  the  interest  of  foreigners,  British  subjects  especially,  would 
have  operated  upon  them,  not  upon  us.  Will  it  not  be  a  serious 
evil  to  be  obliged  to  remit  in  specie  to  foreigners  the  eight  millions 
which  they  now  have  in  this  bank,  instead  of  retaining  that  capital 
within  the  country  to  stimulate  its  industry  and  enterprise? 

The  president  assigns  in  his  message  a  conspicuous  |jlace  to  the 
alleged  injurious  operation  of  the  bank  on  the  interests  of  the 
western  people.  They  ought  to  be  much  indebted  to  him  for  his 
kindness  manifested  towards  them;  although,!  think,  they  have 
much  reason  to  deprecate  it.  The  people  of  all  the  west  owe  to 
this  bank  about  thirty  millions,  which  have  been  borrowed  from  it; 
and  the  president  thinks  that  the  payments  for  the  interest,  and 
other  facilities  which  they  derive  from  the  operation  of  the  bank, 
are  so  onerous  as  to  produce  'a  drain  of  their  currency,  which  no 
country  can  bear  without  inconvenience  and  occasional  distress.' 
His  remedy  is  to  compel  them  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  debt  which 
they  have  contracted  in  a  period  short  of  four  years.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  if  they  cannot  pay  the  interest  without  distress,  how  are 
they  to  pay  the  principal  ?  If  they  catmot  pay  a  part,  how  are  they 
to  pay  the  whole  ?  Whether  the  payment  of  the  interest  be  or  be 
not  a  burden  to  them,  is  a  question  for  themselves  to  decide, 
respecting  which  they  might  be  disposed  to  dispense  Avith  the 
kindness  of  the  president.  If,  instead  of  borrowing  thirty  millions 
from  the  bank,  they  had  borrowed  a  like  sum  from  a  (Tirard,  John 
Jacob  Astor,  or  any  other  banker,  what  would  they  think  of  one 
who  should  come  to  them  and  say,  '  gentlemen  of  the  west,  it  will 
ruin  you  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  and  therefore  I  will  oblige 
you  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  principal  in  less  than  four  years.' 
Would  they  not  reply,  '  we  know  what  we  are  about;  mind  your 
own  business;  we  are  satisfied  that  in  ours  we  can  make  not  only 
the  interest  on  what  we  loan,  but.  a  fair  profit  besides. 

A  great  mistake  exists  about  the  western  operation  of  the  bank. 
It  is  not  the  bank,  but  the  business,  the  commerce  of  the  west,  and 
the  operations  of  government,  that  occasion  the  transfer,  annually, 
of  money  from  the  west  to  the  Atlantic  states.     What  is  the  actual 
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course  of  things  ?  The  business  and  commerce  of  the  west  are 
carried  on  with  New  Orleans,  with  the  southern  and  southwestern 
states  and  with  the  Atlantic  cities.  We  transport  our  dead  or , 
inanimate  produce  to  New  Orleans,  and  receive  in  return  checks  or 
drafts  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates  at  a  premium  of  a  half 
per  centuiu.  We  send  by  our  drovers  our  live  slock  1o  the  south 
and  southwest,  and  receive  similar  checks  in  return.  With  these 
drafts  or  checks  our  merchants  proceed  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  and 
purchase  domestic  or  foreign  goods  for  western  consumption.  The 
lead  and  fur  trade  of  Missouri  and  Illinois  is  also  carried  on 
principally  through  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales.  The  govern- 
ment also  transfers  to  places  where  it  is  wanted,  through  that  bank, 
the  sums  accumulated  at  the  different  land-offices,  for  ])urchases  of 
the  public  lands. 

Now  all  these  varied  operations  must  go  on  ;  all  these  remit- 
tances "must  be  made,  bank  of  the  United  Stales  or  no  bank- 
The  bank  does  not  create,  but  facilitates  them.  The  bank  is  a 
mere  vehicle  ;  just  as  much  so  as  the  steamboat  is  the  vehicle  which 
transports  our  produce  to  the  great  mart  of  New  Orleans,  and  not 
the  grower  of  that  produce.  It  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  to 
attribute  to  the  bank  the  transfer  of  money  from  the  west  to  the 
east.  Annihilate  the  bank  to-morrow,  and  similar  transfers  of 
capital,  the  same  description  of  pecuniary  operations,  must  be 
continued;  not  so  well,  it  is  true,  but  performed  they  must  be. 
ill  or  well,  under  any  state  of  circumstances. 

The  true  questions  are,  how  are  they  now  performed?  how  were 
they  conducted  prior  to  the  existence  of  the  bank  ?  how  would 
they  be  after  it  ceased?  lean  tell  you  what  was  our  condition 
!)efore  the  bank  was  established  ;  and,  as  I  reason  from  the  past  to 
future  experience,  under  analogous  circumstances,  I  can  venture 
to  predict  what  it  will  probably  be  without  the  bank. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  the 
exchange  business  of  the  west  was  carried  on  by  a  premium,  which 
was  generally  paid  on  all  remittances  to  the  east  of  two  and  a  half 
per  centum.  The  aggregate  amount  of  all  remittances,  throughout 
the  whole  circle  of  the  year,  was  very  great,  and  instead  of  the 
sum  then  paid,  we  now  pay  half  per  centum,  or  nothing,  if  notes 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  Idc  used.  Prior  to  the  bank,  we 
were  without  the  capital  of  the  thirty  millions  which  that  institu- 
tion now  supplies,  stimulating  our  industry  and  invigorating  cur 
enterprise.  In  Kentucky  we  have  no  specie-paying  bank,  searceiv 
any  currency  other  than  that  of  paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  and  its  branches. 

How  is  the  west  to  ]:)ay  this  enormous  debt  of  thirty  millions  of 
dollars?  It  is  impossible.  It  cannot  be  done.  (;Jencral  distress, 
certain,  wide-spread,  inevitable  ruin,  must  be  the  consequences  of 
an  attempt  to  enforce  the  payment.  Depression  in  the  value  of  all 
property,  sheriffs'  sales  and  sacrifices,  bankruptcy,  must  necessarily 
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ensue,  and,  with  them,  relief  laws,  paper  money,  a  prostration  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  evils  from  which  we  have  just  emerged,  must 
again,  with  all  their  train  of  afflictions,  revisit  our  country.  But  it 
is  argued  by  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  that 
similar  predictions  were  made,  without  being  realized,  from  the 
downfall  of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  recollected,  that  the  old  bank  did  not  possess  one  third  of  the 
capital  of  the  present;  that  it  had  but  one  office  west  of  the  moun- 
tains, whilst  the  present  has  nine;  and  that  it  had  little  or  no  debt 
due  to  it  in  that  quarter,  whilst  the  present  bank  has  thirty  millions. 
The  war,  too,  which  shortly  followed  the  downfall  of  the  old  bank, 
and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments,  which  soon  followed  the 
war,  prevented  the  injury  apprehended  from  the  discontinuance  of 
the  old  bank. 

The  same  gentleman  further  argues,  that  the  day  of  payment 
must  come;  and  he  asks  when,  belter  than  now?  It  is  to  be 
indefinitely  postponed  ;  is  the  charter  of  the  present  bank  to  be 
perpetual?  Why,  Mr.  President,  all  things  —  governments,  repub- 
lics, empires,. laws,  human  life  —  doubtless  are  to  have  an  end  ;  but 
shall  we  therefore  accelerate  their  termination  ?  The  west  is  now 
young,  wants  capital,  and  its  vast  resources,  needing  nourishment, 
are  daily  developing.  By  and  by,  it  will  accumulate  wealth  from 
its  industry  and  enterprise,  and  possess  its  surplus  capital.  The 
charter  is  not  made  perpetual,  because  it  is  wrong  to  bind  posterity 
perpetually.  At  the  end  of  the  term  limited  for  its  renewal, 
posterity  will  have  the  power  of  determining  for  itself,  whether  the 
bank  shall  then  be  wound  up,  or  prolonged  another  term.  And 
that  question  may  be  decided,  as  it  now  ought  to  be,  by  a  consid- 
eration of  the  interests  of  all  parts  of  the  vinion,  the  west  among  the 
rest.     Sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 

The  president  tells  us,  that  if  the  executive  had  been  called 
upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  a  bank,  the  duty  would  have  been 
cheerfully  performed  ;  and  he  stales  that  a  bank,  competent  to  all 
the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so 
organized,  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the 
reserved  rights  of  the  states.  The  president  is  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  legislative  department.  As  such,  bills  which  have  passed 
both  houses  of  congress,  are  presented  to  him  for  his  approval  or 
rejection.  The  idea  of  going  to  the  president  for  the  project  of  a 
law,  is  totally  new  in  the  practice,  and  utterly  contrary  to  the  theory 
of  the  government.  What  should  we  think  of  the  senate  calling 
upon  the  house,  or  the  house  upon  the  senate,  for  the  project  of  a 
law  ? 

In  France,  the  king  possessed  the  initiative  of  all  laws,  and  none 
could  pass  without  its  having  been  previously  presented  to  one  of 
the  chambers  by  the  crown,  through  the  ministers.  Does  the 
president  wish  to  introduce  the  initiative  here?  Are  the  powers 
of  recommendation,  and   that  of  veto,   not  sufficient?     Must  ali 
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legislation,  in  its  commencement  and  in  its  lennination  concentrate 
in  ilie  president  ?  Wiien  we  shall  have  reached  that  slate  of 
things,  the  election  and  annual  sessions  of  congress  will  be  a 
useless  charge  upon  the  people,  and  the  whole  business  of  go^^ern- 
ment  may  be  economically  conducted  by  ukases  and  decrees. 

Congress  docs  sometimes  receive  the  suggestions  and  opinions 
of  the  heads  of  department,  as  to  new  laws.  And,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  session,  in  his  annual  report,  the  secretary  of 
llie  treasury  slated  his  reasons  at  large,  not  merely  in  favor  of  a  bank, 
but  in  support  of  IIk;  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  existing  bank. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  that  responsible  oilicer  was 
communicating  to  congress  opinions  directly  adverse  to  those 
t>nterlained  by  the  president  himself?  AVhen  before  has  it 
happened,  that  the  head  of  a  department  recommended  the  passage 
of  a  law  which,  being  accordingly  passed  and  presented  to  the 
president,  is  subjected  to  his  v(>{o?  What  sort  of  a  bank  it  is, 
with  a  project  of  which  the  president  would  have  designed  to 
furnish  congress,  if  they  had  applied  to  him,  he  has  not  staled.  In 
the  absence  of  such  statement,  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  is  his 
famous  treasury  bank,  formerly  recommended  by  him,  from  which 
the  people  have  recoiled  with  the  instinctive  horror,  excited  by  the 
approach  of  the  cholera. 

The  message  states,  that  'an  investigation  unU'illlngJy  conceded, 
and  so  restricted  in  time  as  necessarily  to  make  it  incomplete  and 
tmsaiisfactor//,  disclose  enough  to  excite  suspicion  and  alarm.'  As 
there  is  no  prospect  of  the  passage  of  this  bill,  the  president's 
objections  notwithstanding,  by  a  constitutional  majority  of  two 
thirds,  it  can  never  reach  the  house  of  representatives.  The  mem- 
bers of  that  house,  and  especially  its  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  who  reported  tiie  bill,  are, 
tlu-refore,  cut  off  from  all  opportunity  of  defending  themselves. 
Under  these  circumstances,  allow  me  to  ask  how  the  president  has 
ascertained  that  the  investigation  was  umvillingf// conceded  1  1 
have  understood  directly  the  contrary ;  and  that  the  chairman, 
already  referred  to,  as  well  as  other  members  in  favor  of  the  renewal 
of  the  charter,  promptly  consented  to  and  voted  for  the  investiga- 
tion. And  we  all  know  that  those  in  support  of  the  renewal  could 
have  prevented  the  investigation,  and  that  they  did  not.  But 
s'is))icion  and  alarm  have  been  excited  I  Suspicion  and  alarm  ! 
Against  whom  is  this  suspicion  ?  The  house,  or  the  bank, 
or  both  ? 

Mr.  President,  I  protest  against  the  right  of  any  chief  magistrate 
U)  come  into  either  house  of  congress,  and  scrutinize  the  motives 
of  its  members;  to  examine  whether  a  measure  has  been  ]5assed 
with  promptitude  or  repugnance;  and  to  pronounce  upon  the  wil' 
lingness  or  un\^^]lingness  with  which  it  has  been  adopted  or 
rejected.  It  is  an  interference  in  concerns  which  partake  of  a 
domestic  nature.     The  official  and  constitutional  relations  between 
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the  president  and  tlie  two  houses  of  congress  subsist  with  them  as 
organized  Ijodies.  His  action  is  confined  to  their  consummated 
proceedings,  and  does  not  extend  to  measures  in  their  incipient 
stages,  during  their  progress  through  the  houses,  nor  lo  the  molives 
by  which  they  are  actuated.  There  are  some  parts  of  this  message 
that  ought  to  excite  deep  alarm  ;  and  that  especially  in  which  the 
prei^ideiit  announc{}s  that  each  public  ollicer  may  interpret  the 
C()nj.titulion  as  he  pleases.  His  language  is,  'each  public  officer, 
who  takes  an  oath  to  support  the  constitution,  swears  that  he  will 
support  it  as  he  understands  it,  and  not  as  it  is  understood  1  y 
others.'  *  *  *  'The  opinion  of  the  judges  has  no  more  au- 
thority over  congress  tlian  the  opinion  of  congress  has  over  the 
judges;  and  on  that  point  the  president  is  independent  of  both.' 
Now,  Mr.  President,  I  conceive,  with  great  deference,  that  the 
president  has  mistaken  the  purport  of  the  oath  to  support  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  No  one  swears  to  support  it  as  he 
understands  it,  but  to  support  it  simply  as  it  is  in  truth.  All  men 
are  bound  to  obey  the  laws,  of  which  the  constitution  is  the  su- 
preme;  but  must  they  obey  them  as  they  are,  or  as  the// understand 
them?  If  the  obligation  of  obedience  is  limited  and  controlled  by 
the  measure  of  information  ;  in  other  \vords,  if  the  party  is  bound 
to  obey  the  constitution  only  as  he  understands  it ;  what  would  be 
the  consequence?  The  judge  of  an  inferior  court  would  disobey 
the  mandate  of  a  sn})erior  tribunal,  because  it  was  not  in  conform- 
ity to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it ;  a  custom-house  officer 
would  disobey  a  circular  from  the  treasury  department,  because 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  as  lie  understands  it;  an  American 
minister  would  disregard  an  instruction  from  the  president,  com- 
municated through  the  department  of  state,  because  not  agreeable 
to  the  constitution,  as  he  understands  it;  and  a  subordinate  officer 
in  the  army  or  navy,  w^ould  violate  the  orders  of  his  superior, 
because  they  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  as  he 
understands  it.  AVe  should  have  nothing  settled,  nothing  stable, 
nothing  fixed.  There  would  be  general  disorder  and  confusion 
throughout  every  branch  of  administration,  from  the^iighest  to  the 
lo\A'est  officers  —  universal  nullification.  For  what  is  the  doctrine 
of  the  ))resident  but  that  of  South  Carolina  applied  throughout  the 
vn)ion?  The  president  independent  both  of  congress  and  the 
supreme  court  I  only  bound  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  one  and 
the  decisions  of  the  other,  as  far  as  they  conform  to  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States,  as  far  as  he  understands  it!  Then  it  should 
be  the  duty  of  every  president,  on  his  installation  into  oifice,  to 
carefully  examine  all  the  acts  in  the  statute  book,  approved  by  his 
predecessors,  and  mark  out  those  which  he  was  resolved  not  to  ex- 
ecute, and  to  which  he  meant  to  apj^ly  this  new  species  of  veto, 
because  they  were  repugnant  to  the  constitution  as  he  understand.^ 
it.  And,  after  the  expiration  of  every  term  of  the  supreme  courr, 
he   should  send   for  the  record  of   its  decisions,   and  discriminate 
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between  those  which  he  would,  and  those  which  he  would  not, 
execute,  because  they  were  or  were  not  agreeable  lo  llie  constitution, 
as  he  inidcr stands  it. 

There  is  anotlier  constitutional  doctrine  contained  in  the  message, 
which  is  entirely  new  to  me.  It  asserts  that  '  the  government  of 
the  United  States  have  no  constitutional  power  to  purchase  lands 
within  the  states,'  except  'for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines, 
arsenals,  dockyards,  and  (nhcr  needful  buildings;'  and  even  foi 
these  objects,  only  'by  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  slate  in 
which  the  same  shall  be.'  Now  sir,  I  had  supposed  that  die  right 
of  congress  to  purchase  lands  in  any  state  was  incontestable  ;  and, 
in  point  of  fact,  it  probably  at  this  moment  owns  land  in  every 
state  ol'  the  union,  purchased  for  taxes,  or  as  a  judgment  or  mort- 
gage creditor.  And  there  are  various  acts  of  congress  which 
regulate  the  purchase  and  transfer  of  snch  lands.  The  advisers  of 
the  president  have  confounded  the  faculty  of  purchasing  lands  with 
the  exercise  of  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  is  restricted  by  the 
constitution  to  the  forts  and  other  buildings  described. 

The  message  presents  some  striking  instances  of  discrej)ancy. 
First,  it  contests  the  right  to  establish  one  bank,  and  objects  to 
the  bill  that  it  limits  and  restrains  the  power  of  congress  to  establish 
several.  Second,  it  urges  that  t!ic  bill  does  not  recognise  the 
power  of  state  taxation  generally;  and  complains  that  facilities  are 
afforded  to  the  exercise  of  that  power  in  respect  to  the  stock  held 
by  individuals.  Third,  it  objects  that  any  bonus  is  taken,  and 
insists  that  not  enough  is  demanded.  And  fourth,  it  complains 
that  foreigners  have  too  much  influence,  and  that  stock  transferred 
loses  the  privilege  of  representation  in  the  elections  of  the  bank, 
which,  if  it  were  retained,  would  give  them  more. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  about  to  close  one  of  the  longest  and  most 
arduous  sessions  of  congress  under  the  present  constitution  ;  and 
when  we  return  among  our  constituents,  what  account  of  the  ope- 
rations of  their  government  shall  we  be  bound  lo  comnumicate? 
We  shall  be  comipelled  to  say,  that  the  supreme  court  is  paralysed, 
and  the  missionaries  retained  in  prison  in  contempt  of  its  authority, 
and  in  defiance  ol'  numerous  treaties  and  laws  of  the  United  States  ; 
that  the  executive,  through  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  sent  to 
congress  a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  destroyed  numerous  branches 
of  our  domestic  industrv,  and  to  the  final  destruction  of  all;  that 
the  veto  has  been  applied  to  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  oar  only 
reliance  for  a  sound  and  uniform  currency  ;  that  the  senate  has  been 
violently  attacked  for  the  exercise  of  a  clear  constitutional  ])ower ;  that 
the  house  of  rejiresentatives  have  been  uimecessarily  assailetl ;  and 
that  the  president  has  pronrulgated  a  rule  of  action  for  diose  who  have 
taken  the  oath  to  •support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  that 
nmst,  if  there  be  practical  conformity  to  it,  introduce  general 
nullification,  and  end  in  the  absolute  subversioti  of  the  government. 
voT,.  ir.  ]4 


ON  INTRODUCING  THE  COMPROMISE  TARIFF  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  12,  1S33. 


[The  protective  tariff  laws  of  1S24  and  1828  were  very  unsatisfactory  to  the  poli- 
ticians of  South  Carolina,  although  under  the  influence  of  the  policy  of  those  laws^ 
ihat  state,  in  comnoon  with  the  whole  union,  had  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
The  principles  of  the  American  system  of  protection  and  internal  impi'ovement  had 
been  advocated  by  Air.  Calhoun  and  other  South  Carolina  statesmen  in  ISUi,  and  the 
tariff  then  adopted,  although  jirotective,  was  regarded  as  the  settled  policy  ot  the 
country.  These  gentlemen,  however,  thought  proper  subsequently  to  change  their 
ground,  and  under  their  influence  combined  with  that  of  others  who  had  not  changed, 
the  state  of  South  Carolina  became  agitated  and  in  hostile  array  to  protection  to  Ameri- 
can industry.  Among  other  schem.es  of  agitation  which  grew  up  at  this  period,  was 
the  doctrine  oi nullijicatioa,  or  the  right  of  any  state  of  the  union  to  annul  or  make 
void  and  resist  a  law  of  congress,  rf  such  state  by  its  legal  authorities  decided  said 
law  to  be  unconstitutii^nal.  Ojien  rebellion  to  the  laws  was  threatened,  and  general 
Jackson,  as  president,  issued  a  proclamation,  lieclaring  his  intention  to  enforce  the 
acts  of  congress.  Thai  body  being  soon  after  in  session,  the  friends  of  Jackson's 
administration,  finding  the  compulsory  measures  about  being  carried  out  unpopular 
in  the  southern  states,  introduced  a  new  tariff  bill,  with  destructive  features  in  its 
proposed  ojieration  on  the  great  interests  of  American  industry.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Mr.  Clay  projected  and  brouijht  forward  in  the  senate  the  measure  which  was 
afterwards  known  as  the  compromise  tariff  bill.  This  act  was  promptly  passed  by 
large  majorities  in  congress,  and  signed  by  president  Jackson.  It  had  the  effect  of 
restorinii:  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country,  and  of  continuing  protection  to  most 
branches  of  domestic  industry,  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  Clay 
made  the  following  remarks.] 


I  YESTERDAY,  sif,  gave  iiotice  that  I  should  ask  leave  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  modify  the  various  acts  imposing  duties  on  imports.  I  at 
the  same  time  added,  that  I  should,  with  the  permission  of  the 
senate,  offer  an  explanation  of  the  principle  on  which  that  bill  is 
founded.  I  owe,  sir,  an  apology  to  the  senate  for  this  course  of 
action,  because,  although  siriclly  ])arliamentary,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
out  of  the  usual  practice  of  this  body;  but  it  is  a  course  which  1 
trust  ihat  the  senate  will  deem  to  be  justified  by  the  inf(.'resting 
nature  of  the  subject.  I  rise,  sir,  on  this  occasion,  actuated  by  no 
motives  of  a  private  nature,  by  no  personal  feelings,  and  for  no 
personal  objects  ;  but  exclusively  in  obedience  to  a  sense  of  the 
dut}''  which  I  owe  to  my  country.  I  trust,  therefore,  that  no  one  will 
anticipale  on  my  part  any  ambitious  display  of  such  humble  powers 
as  I  may  possess.  It  is  sincerely  my  purpose  to  present  a  plain, 
unadorned,  and  naked  stateinent  of  facts  connected  with  the  measure 
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which  I  shall  have  the  honor  to  propose,  and  with  the  condition  of 
the  country.  When  I  survey,  sir,  the  whole  face  of  our  country, 
I  behold  all  around  me  evidences  of  the  most  gratifying  prosi)erityj 
a  prospect  which  would  seem  to  be  without  a  cloud  upon  it,  were 
it  not  that  through  all  parts  of  the  country  there  exist  great  dissen- 
sions and  unha[)py  distinctions,  which,  if  they  can  possibly  be 
relieved  and  reconciled  by  any  broad  scheme  of  legislation  adapted 
to  all  interests,  and  regarding  the  feelings  of  all  sections,  ought  to 
be  quieted ;  and  leading  to  which  object  any  measure  ought  to  be 
well  received. 

In  presenting  the  modification  of  the  tariftMaws,  which  I  am  now 
about  to  submit,  1  have  two  gi-eat  objects  in  view.  My  first  object 
looks  to  the  tariff.  I  am  compelled  to  express  the  opinion,  formed 
after  the  most  deliberate  reflection,  and  on  full  survey  of  the  whole 
country,  that,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully,  the  tariff  stands  in 
imminent  danger.  If  it  should  be  preserved  during  this  session,  it 
must  fall  at  the  next  session.  By  what  circumstances,  and  through 
what  causes,  has  arisen  the  necessity  for  this  change  in  the  policy 
of  our  countr}',  I  will  not  pretend  now  to  elucidate.  Others  there 
are,  who  may  differ  from  the  impressions  which  my  mind  has 
received  upon  this  point.  Owing,  however,  to  a  variety  of  concur- 
rent causes,  the  tariff,  as  it  now  exists,  is  in  imminent  danger,  ;md 
if  the  system  can  be  preserved  beyond  the  next  session,  it  must  be 
by  some  means  not  now  within  the  reach  of  human  sagacity.  The 
fall  of  that  policy,  sir,  would  be  productive  of  consequences  calam- 
itous indeed.  When  I  look  to  the  variety  of  interests  which  are 
involved,  to  the  number  of  individuals  interested,  the  amouiU  of 
capital  invested,  the  value  of  the  buildings  erected,  and  the  whole 
arrangement  of  the  business  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  manufacturing  art,  which  have  sprung  up  under  the 
fostering  care  of  this  government,  I  cannot  contemplate  any  evil 
equal  to  the  sudden  overthrow  of  all  those  interests.  History  can 
produce  no  parallel  to  the  extent  of  the  mischief  which  would  be 
produced  by  sucli  a  disaster.  The  repeal  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
itself  was  nothing  in  comparison  with  it.  That  condemned  to 
exile  and  brought  to  ruin  a  great  number  of  persons.  Tiie  most 
respectable  ))orlion  of  the  population  of  France  was  condemned  to 
exile  and  ruin  by  that  measure.  But,  in  my  opinion,  sir,  the  sudden 
repeal  of  tiie  tariff  policy  would  bring  ruin  and  destruction  on 
the  whole  people  of  this  country.  There  is  no  evil,  in  my 
opinion,  equal  to  the  consequences  which  would  result  from  such 
a  catastrophe. 

W^hat,  sir,  are  the  complaints  which  unhappily  divide  the  people 
of  this  great  country  ?  On  the  one  hand  it  is  said,  by  those  who 
are  op])osed  to  the  tariff,  that  it  unjustly  taxes  a  portion  of  the 
people,  and  paralyses  their  industry  ;  that  it  is  to  be  a  joerpetual 
operation ;  that  there  is  to  be  no  end  to  the  system  ;  which,  right 
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or  wTong,  is  to  be  urged  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  And  what  is  llie 
just  complaint,  on  the  other  hand,  of  those  who  support  the  tariff? 
It  is,  that  the  policy  of  the  government  is  vascillating  and  uncertain, 
and  that  there  is  no  stability  in  our  legislation.  Before  one  set  of 
books  is  fairly  opened,  it  becomes  necessary  to  close  them,  and  to 
open  a  new  set.  Before  a  law  can  be  tested  by  experiment,  another 
is  passed.  Before  the  present  law  has  gone  into  operation ; 
before  it  is  yet  nine  months  old ;  passed,  as  it  was,  under  circum- 
stances of  extraordinary  deliberation,  the  fruit  of  nine  months  labor ; 
before  we  know  any  thing  of  its  experimental  effects,  and  even 
before  it  commences  its  operations  ;  we  are  required  to  repeal  it. 
On  one  side  we  are  urged  to  repeal  a  system  which  is  fraught  with 
ruin;  on  the  other  side,  the  check  now  imposed  on  enterprise,  and 
the  state  of  alarm  in  which  the  public  mind  has  been  thrown, 
renders  all  prudent  men  desirous,  looking  ahead  a  little  way,  to  adopt 
a  state  of  things,  on  the  stability  of  which  they  may  have  reason 
to  count.  Such  is  the  state  of  feeling  on  the  one  side  and  on  the 
other.  I  am  anxious  to  find  out  some  principle  of  mutual  accom- 
modation, to  satisfy,  as  far  as  practicable,  both  parties •=■ — to  increase 
the  stability  of  our  legislation  ;  and  at  some  distant  day  —  but  not 
too  distant,  when  we  take  into  view  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  are  involved  —  to  bring  down  the  rate  of  duties  to  that 
revenue  standard,  for  which  our  opponents  have  so  long  contended. 
The  basis  on  which  I  wish  to  found  this  modiljcation,  is  one  of 
time  ;  and  the  several  parts  of  the  bill  to  which  I  am  about  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  senate,  are  founded  on  this  basis.  I  propose 
to  give  protection  to  our  manufactured  articles,  adequate  protection 
for  a  length  of  time,  which,  compared  with  the  length  of  human 
life,  is  very  long,  but  which  is  short,  in  proportion  to  ihe  legitimate 
discretion  of  every  wise  and  parental  system  of  government; 
securing  the  stability  of  legislation,  and  allowing  time  for  a  gradual 
reduction,  on  one  side ;  and,  on  the  other,  proposing  to  reduce  the 
duties  to  that  revenue  standard,  for  which  the  opponents  of  the 
system  have  so  long  contended.  I  will  now  proceed  lo  lay  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  before  the  senate,  with  a  view  to  draw  their 
attention  to  the  true  character  of  the  bill. 

[Mr.  Clay  then  proceeded  to  read  the  lirst  section  of  the  bill.] 

According  lo  this  section,  it  will  be  perceived  that  it  is  proposed 
to  come  down  to  the  revenue  standard  at  the  end  of  little  more  than 
nine  years  and  a  half,  giving  a  protection  to  our  own  manufactures 
which  I  hope  will  be  adequate,  during  the  intermediate  time. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  recapitulated  the  provisions  of  the  sections,  and  showed  by  various 
illustrations  how  they  would  operate  ;  and  then  proceeded  to  read  and  comment  upoB 
the  second  section  of  the  bill.] 
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It  will  be  recollected,  that  &t  the  last  session  of  congress,  with  a 
view  to  make  a  concession  to  the  southern  section  of  the  country, 
low-priced  woollens,  those  supposed  to  enter  into  the  consumption 
of  slaves  and  the  poorer  classes  of  persons,  were  taken  out  of  the 
general  cl  iss  of  duties  on  woollens,  and  the  duty  on  them  reduced 
to  five  per  centum.  It  will  be  also  recollected,  that  at  that  lime  the 
gentlemen  from  the  south  said  that  this  concession  was  of  no 
consequence,  and  that  they  did  not  care  for  it,  and  I  believe  that 
they  do  not  now  consider  it  of  any  greater  importance.  As, 
therefore,  it  has  failed  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  taken  out  of 
the  common  class,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  brought  back  again,  and 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  other  description  of  woollens,  and  made 
subject  to  the  same  reduction  of  duty  as   proj>osed  by  this  section. 

[Having  next  read  through  the  third  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Clay  said  :] 

After  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  years,  this  section  lays  down  a 
rule  by  which  the  duties  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  revemte  standard, 
which  has  been  so  long  and  so  earnestly  contended  for.  Until 
otherwise  directed,  and  in  default  of  provision  being  made  for  the 
wants  of  the  government  in  1842,  a  rule  is  thus  provided  for  !he 
rate  of  duties  thereafter,  congress  being,  in  the  meantime,  authorized 
to  adopt  any  other  rule  which  the  exigences  of  the  country,  or  its 
financial  condition,  may  require.  That  is  to  say,  if,  instc^ad  of  the 
duty  of  twenty  per  centum  proposed,  fifteen  or  seventeen  per 
centum  of  duty  is  sufficient,  or  twenty-five  per  centnm  should  be 
found  necessary,  to  produce  a  revenue  to  defray  the  expenses  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  either  of  those  rates,  or  any  other,  from  being  fixed  upon  ; 
whilst  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  is  introckiccd  to  guard 
against  any  failure  on  the  part  of  congress  to  make  the  requisite 
provision  in  due  season. 

This  section  of  the  bill  contains  also  another  clause,  suggested 
by  that  sj)irit  of  harmony  and  conciliation  which  I  pray  may  ])reside 
over  the  councils  of  the  union  at  this  trying  moment.  It  provides 
(what  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  manufactures  have  so 
long  anxiously  required  for  their  security  )  that  duties  shall  be  paid 
in  ready  money;  and  we  shall  thus  get  rid  of  the  whole  of  that 
credit  system,  into  which  an  inroad  was  made,  in  regard  to  wool- 
lens, by  the  act  of  the  last  session.  This  section  further  contains 
a  proviso  that  nothing  in  any  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  to 
interfere  with  the  freest  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress  to  lay  any 
amount  of  duties,  in  the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this 
country  and  any  foreign  power. 

[Mr   Clay  then  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  bill.] 

One  of  the  considerations  strongly  urging  for  a  reduction  of  the 
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Tariff  at  this  time  is,  ihat  the  government  is  likely  to  be  placed  in  a 
lilemma  by  having  an  overflowing  revenue;  and  this  apprehen- 
sion is  ihe  ground  of  an  attempt  totally  to  change  the  protective 
[policy  of  the  country.  The  section  which  I  have  read  is  an  effort 
to  guaixl  against  this  evil,  by  relieving  altogether  from  duty  a  por- 
tion of  the  articles  of  import  now  subject  to  it.  Some  of  these 
would,  luider  the  present  rate  of  duty  upon  them,  produce  a 
considerable  revenue;  the  article  of  silks  alone  would  yield  half 
a  million  of  dollars  per  amium.  If  it  were  possible  to  pacify  pres- 
ent dissensions,  and  let  things  take  their  course,  I  believe  that  no 
difficulty  need  he  apprehended.  If  the  bill  which  this  body  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  congress,  and  has  again  passed  at  this 
session,  shall  pass  the  other  house,  and  become  a  law,  and  the 
gradual  reduction  of  duties  should  take  place  which  is  contem- 
plated by  the  first  section  of  this  bill,  we  shall  have  settled  two  (  if 
not  three)  of  the  great  questions  which  have  agitated  this  country, 
that  of  the  tariff,  of  the  public  lands,  and,  I  will  add,  of  internal 
improvement  also.  For,  if  there  should  still  be  a  surplus  revenue, 
that  surplus  might  be  applied,  until  the  year  1842,  to  the  comple- 
tion of  the  w^orks  of  internal  improvement  already  commenced; 
and,  after  1842,  a  reliance  for  all  funds  for  purposes  of  internal 
improvement  should  be  placed  upon  the  operation  of  the  land  bill, 
to  which  I  have  already  referred. 

It  is  not  my  object  in  referring  to  that  measure  in  connection  with 
that  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  to  consider  them  as  united  in 
their  fate,  being  desirous,  partial  as  I  ip.ay  be  to  both,  that  each 
shall  stand  or  fall  upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  If  this  section  of 
the  bill,  adding  to  the  number  of  free  articles,  should  become  law, 
along  with  the  reduction  of  duties  proposed  by  the  first  section  of 
the  bill,  it  is  by  no  means  sure  that  we  shall  have  any  surplus 
revenue  at  all.  I  have  been  astonished  indeed  at  the  process  of 
reasoning  by  which  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion,  that  we  shall  have  a  surplus  revenue  at  all,  though 
T  admit  that  such  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at  in  no  other  way. 
But  what  is  this  process?  Duties  of  a  certain  rate  now  exist. 
The  amount  which  they  produce  is  known  ;  the  secretary,  propos- 
ing a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  duty,  supposes  that  the  duties  will  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  reduction  of  duty. 
Now  no  calculation  can  be  more  uncertain  than  that.  Though 
perhaps  the  best  that  the  secretary  could  hav(;  made,  it  is  still  all 
uncertainty ;  dependent  upon  the  winds  and  waves,  on  the  muta- 
tions of  trade,  and  on  the  course  of  commercial  operations.  If 
there  is  any  truth  in  political  economy,  it  cannot  be  that  result  will 
agree  with  the  prediction  ;  for  we  arc  instructed  by  all  expe- 
rience that  the  consumption  of  any  article  is  in  proportion  to  the 
redaction  of  its  price,  and  that  in  general  it  may  be  taken  as  a  rule, 
that  the  duty  upon  an  article  forms  a  portion  of  its  price.      I  do  not 
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mean  to  impale  siny  improper  design  lo  any  one  ;  but,  if  it  had 
been  so  intended,  no  scheme  for  getting  rid  of  the  tariff  could  have 
been  more  artfully  devised  to  effect  its  purposes,  than  that  wliich 
thus  calculated  the  revenue,  and,  in  addition,  assumed  that  the 
expenditure  of  the  government  every  year  would  be  so  much,  and 
so  forth.  Can  any  one  here  say  what  the  future  expendifurc  ef 
the  government  will  be?  In  this  young,  great,  and  growing 
community,  can  we  say  what  will  be  the  expenditure  of  the  govern- 
ment even  a  year  hence,  much  less  what  it  will  be  three,  or  four,  or 
five  years  hence  ?  Yet  it  has  been  estimated,  on  assumed  amounts, 
founded  on  such  uncertain  data,  both  of  income  and  expenditure, 
that  the  revenue  might  be  reduced  so  many  millions  a  year ! 

I  ask  pardon  for  this  digression,  and  return  to  the  examination 
of  articles  in  the  fourth  section,  which  are  proposed  to  be  left  fr«c 
of  duty.  The  duties  on  these  articles  now  vary  from  five  to  ten 
per  centum  ad  valorem  ;  but  low  as  they  are,  the  aggregate  amount 
of  revenue  v/hich  they  produce  is  considerable.  By  the  bill  of  the 
last  session,  the  duties  on  French  silks  was  fixed  at  five  per 
centum,  and  that  on  Chinese  silks  at  ten  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
By  the  bill  now  proposed,  the  duly  «n  French  silks  is  proposed 
to  be  repealed,  leaving  the  other  untouched.  T  will  frankly  state 
why  I  made  this  distinction.  It  has  been  a  stibject  of  anxious 
desire  with  me  to  see  our  commerce  with  France  increased. 
France,  though  not  so  large  a  customer  in  ihe  great  staples  of 
our  country  as  Great  Britain,  is  a  great  growing  customer.  I 
have  been  much  struck  with  a  fact  going  to  prove  this,  which 
accidentally  came  to  my  knowledge  the  oilier  day;  which  is,  that 
witliin  the  short  period  of  fourteen  years,  ihe  amount  of  consump- 
tion in  France  of  the  great  southern  stapk'  of  cotton  has  been 
tripled.  Again,  it  is  undprstood  that  the  French  silks  of  the  lower 
grades  of  quality  cannot  sustain  a  competition  with  the  Chinese 
without  some  discrimination  of  ihis  sort.  I  have  understood,  also, 
that  the  duty  imposed  upon  this  article  at  the  last  session  has  been 
very  much  complained  of  on  the  part  of  France;  and,  considering 
all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  relations  between  the  two 
governments,  it  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable  to  make  this  discrim- 
ination in  favor  of  ihe  French  product.  If  the  senate  should  ihink 
difTcrently,  I  shall  be  content.  If,  indeed,  they  should  think  proper 
to  strike  out  this  section  altogether,  I  shall  cheerfully  submit  to 
their  decision. 

I  After  reading  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  Mr.  Clay  said :  ] 

I  will  now  take  a  few  of  some  of  the  objections  which  will  be 
made  to  the  bill.  It  may  be  said  that  the  act  is  prospective,  ihat  it 
binds  our  successors,  and  that  we  have  no  po\\'er  thus  to  bind 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  act  is  prospective,  and  so  is  almost  every 
act  which  we  ever  passed,  but  we  can  repeal   it  the  next  day.     It 
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is  the  established  asage  to  give  all  acts  a  prospective  operation. 
In  every  tariff  there  are  some  provisions  which  go  into  operation 
immediately,  and  others  at  a  future  time.  Each  congress  legislate 
according  to  their  own  views  of  propriety;  their  act  does  not  bind 
their  successors,  but  creates  a  species  of  public  faith,  which  will 
not  rashly  be  broken.  But  if  this  bill  shall  go  into  operation,  as  J 
liope,  even  against  hope,  that  it  may,  I  doubt  not  that  it  will  be 
adhered  to  by  all  parlies.  There  is  but  one  contingency  which 
will  render  a  change  necessary,  and  that  is  the  intervention  of  a 
war,  which  is  provided  for  in  the  bill.  The  hands  of  congress  are 
left  untied  in  this  event,  and  they  will  be  at  liberty  to  resort  to  any 
mode  of  taxation,  which  they  may  propose.  But  if  we  sup])ose 
peace  to  continue,  there  will  be  no  motive  for  disturbing  the  arrange- 
ment, but  on  the  contrary,  every  motive  to  carry  it  into  effect.  In 
the. next  place,  it  will  be  objected  to  the  bill,  by  the  friends  of  the 
protective  policy,  of  whom  1  hold  myself  to  be  one,  for  my  mind  is 
immutably  fixed  in  favor  of  that  policy,  that  it  abandons  the  power 
of  protection.  But  I  contend,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  suspension 
of  the  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  an  abandonment  of  it ;  ibr  the 
power  is  in  the  constitution  .according  to  our  theory,  w^as  put 
there  by  its  iramers,  and  can  only  be  dislodged  by  the  people. 
After  the  year  1S42,  the  bill  provides  that  the  power  shall  be 
exercised  in  a  certain  mode.  There  are  four  modes  by  which  the 
industry  of  the  country  can  be  protected. 

P^irst,  the  absolute  prohibition  of  rival  foreign  articles  that  are 
totally  nnattempted  by  the  bill ;  but  it  is  competent  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  government  to  exert  the  power  whenev(;r  ihey  wish.  Second, 
the  imposition  of  duties  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  no  reference 
to  any  object  but  revenue.  When  we  had  a  large  public  debt  in 
1816,  the  duties  yielded  thirty-seven  millions,  and  paid  so  much 
more  of  the  debt,  and  subsequently  tliey  yif'Ided  but  eight  or  ten 
millions,  and  paid  so  much  less  of  the  det)t.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  trench  on  the  sinking  fund.  Now  we  have  no  j)ublic  debt  to 
absorb  the  surplus  revenue,  and  no  motive  for  continuing  the 
duties.  No  man  can  look  at  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  say 
that  we  can  carry  on  this  system  with  accumulating  revenue,  and 
no  practical  way  of  expending  it.  The  third  mode  was  attempted 
last  session,  in  a  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor  to  sul)mit  last 
year,  and  which  in  fact  ultimately  formed  the  basis  of  the  act  which 
finally  passed  both  houses.  This  was  to  raise  as -much  revenue 
as  was  wanted  for  the  use  of  the  government,  and  no  more,  i)ut  to 
raise  it  from  the  protected  and  not  from  the  unprotected  articles 
I  will  say,  that  I  regret  most  deeply  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
country  will  not  suffer  this  principle  to  prevail.  It  ought  to  prevail ; 
and  the  day,  in  my  opinion,  will  come,  when  it  will  be  adopted 
as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  country  Shall  we  legislate  for  our 
own   wants  or  that  of  a  foreign    country  ?     To  protect   our  own 
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interesls  in  opposition  to  foreign  legislation  was  the  basis  of  this 
system.  The  fourth  mode  in  which  protection  can  be  afforded  to 
domestic  industry,  is  to  admit  free  of  daty  every  article  which  aided 
the  operations  of  the  manufacturers.  These  are  the  four  modes  for 
prote(;ting  our  industry;  and  to  those  who  say  that  the  bill  aban- 
dons ihe  j)ower  of  protection,  I  reply,  that  it  does  not  touch  ihat 
power;  and  that  the  fourth  mode,  so  far  from  being  abandoned,  is 
extended  and  upheld  by  the  bill.  The  most  tiiat  can  be  objected 
to  the  bill  by  those  with  whom  I  cooperate  to  suppon  the  protective 
system,  is,  that,  in  consideration  of  nine  and  a  half  years  of  peace, 
certainty,  and  stability,  the  manufacturers  relinquished  some  advan- 
tages which  they  now  enjoy.  What  is  the  principle  which  has 
always  been  contended  for  in  this  and  in  die  other  house?  After 
the  aeciTmulation  of  ca]iilal  and  skill,  the  manufacturers  will  stand 
alone,  unaided  by  the  government,  in  competition  with  the  imported 
articles  from  any  quarter.  Now  give  us  time;  cease  all  fluctuations 
and  agitations,  for  nine  years,  and  the  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
will  sustain  themselves  against  foreign  competition.  If  we  can  see 
our  way  clearly  for  nine  years  to  come,  we  can  safely  leave  to 
posterity  to  provide  for  the  rest.  If  the  tariff  be  overthrown,  as 
may  be  its  fate  next  session,  the  country  will  be  plunged  into 
extreme  distress  and  agitation.  I  want  harmony.  I  wish  to  see 
the  restoration  of  those  ties  which  have  carried  us  triumphantly 
through  two  wars.  I  delight  not  in  this  perpetual  turmoil.  Let 
us  have  peace,  and  become  once  more  united  as  a  band  of  brothers. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  farming  interest  cannot  subsist  under  a 
twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  duty.  IMy  reply  is,  'sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.'  I  will  leave  it  to  the  day  when  the 
reduction  talces  effect,  to  settle  the  question.  When  the  reduction 
takes  place,  and  the  farmer  cannot  live  under  it,  what  will  he  do? 
I  will  tell  you  what  he  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to  try  it  —  make  a 
fair  experiment  of  it  —  and  if  he  caimot  live  under  it,  let  him  come 
here  and  say  that  he  is  bankrupt  and  ruined.  If  then  nothing  can 
be  done  to  relieve  him,  sir,  I  will  not  pronounce  the  words,  for  I 
will  believe  that  something  will  be  done,  and  that  relief  will  be 
afforded,  without  hazarding  the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  union. 
The  confederacy  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  but  it  must  be  managed 
with  delicacy  and  skill.  There  are  an  infinite  variety  of  prejudices 
and  local  interests  to  be  regarded,  but  all  should  be  made  to  yield 
*o  the  union. 

If  the  system  proposed  cannot  be  continued,  let  us  try  some 
intermediate  system,  before  we  think  of  any  other  dreadful  alter- 
native. Sir,  it  will  be  said,  on  the  other  hand  —  for  the  objections 
are  made  by  the  friends  of  protection,  principally  —  that  the  time  is 
too  long;  that  the  intermediate  reductions  are  too  inconsiderable, 
and  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that,  at  the  end  of  the  time  stipu- 
lated, the  reduction  proposed  would  be  allowed  to  take  effect.     In 
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'.lie  first  place  should  be  recollected  the  diversified  interests  of  die 
country;  the  measures  of  the  government  which  preceded  the 
establishment  of  manufactures  ;  the  public  faith  in  some  degree 
pledged  for  their  security;  and  the  ruin  in  which  rash  and  hasty 
legislation  would  involve  them.  I  will  not  dis]:>n1e  about  terms. 
It  would  not,  in  a  court  of  justice,  be  maintained  that  the  public 
faith  is  pledged  for  the  protection  of  manufactures ;  but  there  are 
other  pledges  which  men  of  honor  are  bound  by,  besides  those  of 
which  the  law  can  take  cognizance. 

If  we  excite,  in  our  neighbor,  a  reasonable  expectation  which 
induces  him  to  take  a  particular  course  of  business,  we  are  in  honor 
bound  to  redeem  the  pledge  thus  tacitly  given.  Can  any  man 
doubt  that  a  large  portion  of  our  citizens  believed  that  the  system 
would  be  permanent  ?  The  whole  country  expected  it.  The 
security  against  any  change  of  the  system  proposed  by  the  bill,  is 
in  the  character  of  the  bill,  as  a  compromise  between  two 
conflicting  parties.  If  the  bill  should  be  taken  by  common  consent, 
as  we  hope  it  will  be,  the  history  of  the  revenue  will  be  a  guar- 
antee of  its  permanence.  The  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
passed  will  be  known  and  recorded;  and  no  one  will  disturb  a 
system  which  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  give  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  the  country. 

The  descending  gradations  by  which  I  propose  to  arrive  at  the 
minimum  of  duties,  must  be  gradual.  I  never  would  consent  to 
any  precipitate  operation  to  bring  distress  and  ruin  on  the  commu- 
nity- 

Now,  viewing  it  in  this  light,  it  appears  that  there  are  eight  years 
and  a  half,  and  nine  years  and  a  half,  taking  the  ultimate  lime, 
which  would  be  an  efficient  protection,  the  remaining  duties  will 
be  withdrawn  by  a  biennial  rediiction.  The  protective  principle 
must  be  said  to  be,  in  some  measure,  relintiuished  at  the  end  of 
eight  years  and  a  half  This  period  cannot  appear  unreasonable, 
and  I  think  that  no  member  of  the  senate,  or  any  portion  of  the 
country,  ought  to  make  the  slightest  objection.  It  now  remains  for 
me  to  consider  the  other  objection  — the  want  of  guarantee  to  there 
being  an  ulterior  continuance  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  bill,  on 
die  expiration  of  the  terra  which  it  prescribes.  The  best  guarantee 
will  be  found  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  measure  would 
be  passed.  If  it  passes  by  common  consent ;  if  il  is  passed  with  the 
assent  of  a  portion  —  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  have 
directly  hitherto  supported  this  system,  and  by  a  considerable 
portion  of  those  who  opposed  it  —  if  they  declare  their  satisfaction 
with  the  measure,  I  have  no  doubt  the  rate  of  duties  guarantie(j, 
will  be  continued  after  the  expiration  of  the  term,  if  tlie  country 
continues  at  peace.  And,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  when  the  exper 
iment  will  have  been  made  of  the  efficiency  of  the  mode  of  protec- 
tion fixed  by  the  bill,  while  the  constitutional  question  has  been 
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suffered  lo  lie  (.lonnaut,  if  war  should  render  it  necessary,  protection 
nniglit  be  carried  up  to  prohibition;  while  if  the  country  should 
remain  at  peace,  and  this  measure  go  into  full  operation,  tiie  duties 
will  be  gradually  lowered  down  to  the  revenue  standard,  which  has 
been  so  earnestly  wished  for. 

But  suppose  fhat  I  am  wrong  in  all  these  views,  for  there  are  no 
guarantees,  in  one  sense  of  the  term,  of  human  infallibility. 
Suppose  a  different  stale  of  things  in  the  south;  that  this  senate, 
froiu  causes  which  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  now,  but  which  are 
obvious  to  every  reflecting  man  in  this  country  —  causes  which  have 
operated  for  years  past,  and  which  continue  to  operate  —  sujDjioso, 
for  a  moment,  that  there  should  be  a  majority  in  the  senate  in  favor 
of  the  southern  views,  and  that  they  should  repeal  the  whole  systetn 
at  once,  what  guarantee  would  we  have  that  the  repealing  of  the 
law  would  not  destroy  those  great  interests  which  it  is  so  important 
to  preserve?  What  guarantee  will  you  have  that  the  thunders  of 
those  powerful  manufactures  will  not  be  directed  against  your 
capitol,  because  of  this  abandonment  of  their  interests,  and  because 
you  have  given  them  no  protection  against  foreign  legislation.  Sir, 
if  you  carry  your  measure  of  repeal  without  the  consent,  at  least, 
of  a  portion  of  those  who  are  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
manui''actures,  you  have  no  security,  no  guarantee,  no  certainty,  that 
any  protection  will  be  continued.  But  if  the  measure  should  be 
carried  by  the  common  consent  of  both  parties,  we  shall  have  all 
security  ;  history  will  faithfully  record  the  transaction  ;  narrate  under 
what  circumstances  the  bill  was  passed  ;  that  it  was  a  pacifying 
measure  ;  that  it  was  as  oil  poured  from  the  vessel  of  the  union  to 
restore  peace  and  harmony  to  the  country.  AVIien  all  this  was 
known,  what  congi'ess,  what  legislature,  would  mar  the  guarantee? 
What  man  who  is  entitled  to  deserve  the  character  of  an  American 
statesman,  Avould  stand  up  in  his  place  in  either  house  of  congress, 
and  disturb  this  treaty  of  peace  and  amity  ? 

Sir,  I  will  not  say  that  it  may  not  be  disturbed.  All  that  I  say 
is,  that  here  is  all  the  reasonable  security  that  can  be  desired  by 
those  on  the  one  side  of  the  question,  and  much  more  than  those 
on  the  other  would  have  by  any  unfortunate  concurrence  of  circum- 
stances. Such  a  repeal  of  the  whole  system  should  be  brought 
about  as  would  be  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  all  parties  in  tliis 
country.  All  parties  may  find  in  this  measure  some  reasons  for 
objection.  And  what  human  measure  is  there  which  is" free  from 
objectionable  qualities  ?  It  has  been  remarked,  and  justly  remarked, 
by  the  great  father  of  our  country  liimself,  that  if  that  great  work 
which  is  the  charter  of  our  liberties,  and  under  which  we  have  so 
long  flourished,  had  been  submitted,  article  by  article,  to  all  the 
different  states  composing  this  union,  that  the.  whole  would  have 
been  rejected;  and  yet  when  the  whole  was  presented  together,  it 
was  accepted  as  a  whole.     I  will  admit  that  iriy  friends  do  not  get 
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all  they  could  wish  for;  and  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  do  not 
obtain  all  they  might  desire;  but  both  will  gain  all  that  in  my 
hunible  opinion  is  proper  to  be  given  in  the  present  condition  of 
this  country.  It  may  be  true  that  there  will  be  loss  and  gain  in  this 
measure.  But  how  is  this  loss  and  gain  distributed?  Among  our 
countrymen.  What  we  lose,  no  foreign  land  gains;  and  what  we 
gain,  will  be  no  loss  to  any  foreign  power.  It  is  among  ourselves 
the  distribution  takes  place.  The  distribution  is  founded  on  that 
great  principle  of  compromise  and  concession  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  our  institutions,  which  gave  birlh  to  the  constitution 
itself,  and  which  has  continued  to  regulate  us  in  our  onward  march, 
and  conducted  the  nation  to  glory  and  renown. 

It  remains  for  me  now  to  touch  another  topic.  Objections  have 
been  made  to  all  legislation  at  this  session  of  congress,  resulting 
from  the  attitude  of  one  of  the  states  of  this  confederacy.  1  confess 
that  I  felt  a  very  strong  repugnance  to  any  legislation  at  all  on  this 
subject  at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  principally  because  I 
misconceived  the  purposes,  as  I  have  found  from  subsequent 
observation,  which  that  state  has  in  view.  Under  the  inliuence  of 
more  accurate  information,  I  must  say  that  the  aspect  of  things 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session  has,  in  my  opinion, 
greatly  changed.  When  I  cariie  to  talce  my  seat  on  this  Hoor,  I 
liad  supposed  that  a  member  of  this  union  had  taken  an  attitude  of 
defiance  and  hostility  against  the  authority  of  the  general  govern- 
n)ent.  I  had  imagined  that  she  had  arrogantly  required  thai  we 
should  abandon  a1  once  a  system  which  had  long  been  the  settled 
policy  of  this  country.  Sup))Osing  that  she  had  manifested  this 
feeling,  and  taken  up  this  position,  I  had,  in  consequence,  felt  a  dis- 
position to  hurl  defiance  back  again,  and  to  impress  upon  her  the 
necessity  of  the  performance  of  her  duties  as  a  member  of  this 
union.  But  since  my  arrival  here,  I  find  that  South  Carolina  does 
not  contemplate  force,  for  it  is  denied  and  denounced  by  that  state. 
She  disclaims  it;  and  asserts  that  she  is  merely  making  an  exper- 
iment. That  experiment  is  this :  by  a  course  of  state  legislation, 
and  by  a  change  in  her  fundamental  laws,  she  is  endeavoring  by 
her  civil  tribunals  to  prevent  the  general  government  from  carrying 
the  laws  of  theUnited  States  into  operation  within  her  limits.  That 
she  has  professed  to  be  her  object.  Her  appeal  is  not  to  arms,  but 
to  another  power ;  not  to  the  sword,  but  to  the  law.  I  nuist  say, 
and  I  will  say  it  with  no  intention  of  disparaging  that  state,  or  any 
other  of  the  states,  it  is  a  feeling  unworthy  of  her.  As  the  purpose 
of  South  Carolina  is  not  that  of  force,  this  at  once  disarins,  divests 
legislation  of  one  principal  objection,  which  it  ajjpears  to  me 
existed  against  it  at  the  commencement  of  this  session.  Her  pur- 
poses are  all  of  a  civil  nature.  She  thinks  she  can  oust  the  United 
States  from  her  limits;  and  unquestionably  she  has  taken  good 
care  to  prepare  her  judges  beforehand  by  swearing  them  to  decide 
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in  her  favor.  If  we  suljinitied  to  her,  we  should  thus  slaiid  but  a 
poor  chance  of  obtaining  justice.  She  disclaims  any  intention  of 
resorting  to  force  unless  we  should  find  it  indispensable  to  execute 
ihe  laws  of  the  union  by  applying  force  to  her.  It  seems  to  mc  the 
aspect  of  the  attitude  of  South  Carolina  has  changed;  or  radicr, 
the  new  light  which  I  have  obtained,  enables  me  to  see  her  in  a 
different  attitude ;  and  I  have  not  truly  understood  her  until  she 
passed  her  laws,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  carry  her  ordinance 
into  effect.  Now,  I  venture  to  predict  that  the  state  to  which  1  have 
referred  must  ultimately  fail  in  her  attempt.  I  disclaim  any  inten- 
tion of  saying  anything  to  the  disparagement  of  that  slate.  Far 
from  it.  I  think  that  she  has  been  rash,  intemperate,  and  greatly 
in  eiTor;  and,  to  use  the  language  of  one  of  her  own  writers, 
made  up  an  issue  unworthy  of  her.  From  one  end  to  the  other  of 
this  conlinent,  by  acclamation,  as  it  were,  nullification  has  been  put 
down,  and  put  down  in  a  manner  more  effectually  than  by  a  thou- 
sand wars  or  a  thousand  armies  —  by  the  irresistible  force,  by  the 
mighty  influence  of  public  opinion.  Not  a  voice  beyond  the  single 
stale  of  South  Carolina  has  been  heard  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
nullification,  which  she  has  asserted  by  her  own  ordinance  ;  and  I  will 
say,  that  she  must  fail  in  her  lawsuit.  I  will  express  two  opinions ; 
the  first  of  which  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  the  ingenuity  of  man 
to  devise  a  system  of  state  legislation  to  defeat  the  execution  of  ihe 
laws  of  the  United  States,  which  cannot  be  countervailed  by  federal 
legislation. 

A  state  might  take  it  upon  herself  to  throw  obstructions  in  the  way 
of  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  federal  government ;  but  federal 
legislation  can  follow  at  her  heel  quickly,  and  successfully  coun- 
teract the  course  of  state  lea^islation.  The  framers  of  the  consti- 
tution  foresaw  this,  and  the  constitution  has  guarded  against  it. 
What  has  it  said  ?  It  is  declared,  in  the  clause  enumerating  the 
powers  of  this  government,  that  congress  shall  have  all  power  to 
carry  into  effect  all  the  powers  granted  by  the  constitution,  in  any 
branch  of  the  government  under  the  sweeping  clause;  for  they 
have  not  specified  contingencies,  because  they  could  not  see  what 
was  to  happen ;  but  whatever  powers  were  necessary,  all,  all  are 
given  to  this  govemment  by  the  fundaniental  law,  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  those  powers  which  are  vested  by  that  coiislifution 
in  the  federal  government.  That  is  one  reason.  The  other  is,  that 
it  is  not  possible  for  any  state,  provided  this  governirient  is  admin- 
istered with  prudence  and  propriety,  so  to  shape  its  laws  as  to  throw 
upon  the  general  government  the  responsibility  of  first  resorting  !o 
the  employment  of  force  ;  but,  if  force  at  all  is  employed,  it  m\is1 
be  by  state  legislation,  and  not  federal  legislation  ;  and  the  respon- 
sibility of  employing  that  force  must  rest  with,  and  attach  to,  tlie 
state  itself. 

T  shall  not  go  into  the  details  of  this  bill.     I  merely  throw  out 
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these  seiiiiments  for  the  j3urpose  of  showing  you,  that  South 
Carolina,  having  declared  her  purpose  to  be  this,  to  make  an 
experiment  whether,  by  a  course  of  legislation,  in  a  conventional 
form,  or  a  legislative  form  of  enactment,  she  can  defeat  the  execu- 
tion of  certain  laws  of  the  United  States,  I  for  one,  will  express 
my  opinion,  that  1  believe  it  is  utterly  impracticable,  whatever 
course  of  legislation  she  may  choose  to  adopt,  for  her  to  succeed. 
I  am  ready,  for  one,  to  give  the  tribunals  and  the  executive  of  the 
counUy,  whether  that  executive  has  or  has  not  my  confidence,  the 
necessary  measures  of  power  and  authority  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  union.  But  I  would  not  go  a  hair's  breadth  further  than  what 
was  necessary  for  those  purposes.  Up  to  that  point  I  would  go, 
and  cheerfully  go  ;  for  it  is  my  sworn  duty,  as  I  regard  it,  to  go  to 
that  point. 

Again  ;  taking  this  view  of  the  subject.  South  Carolina  is  doing 
nothing  more,  except  that  she  is  doing  it  with  more  rashness,  than 
some  other  states  have  done  —  that  respectable  state,  Ohio,  and,  if 
1  am  not  mistaken,  the  state  of  Virginia  also.  An  opinion  pre- 
vailed some  years  ago,  lhat  if  you  put  the  laws  of  a  state  into  a 
penal  form,  you  could  oust  federal  jurisdiction  out  of  the  limits  of 
that  state,  because  the  state  tribunals  had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  penalties  and  crimes,  and  it  was  inferred  that  no  federal  court 
could  wrest  the  authority  from  them.  According  to  that  principle, 
the  state  of  Ohio  passed  the  lav>'s  taxing  the  branch  of  the  United 
States  bank,  and  high  penalties  were  to  be  enforced  against  every 
person  who  should  attempt  to  defeat  her  taxation.  The  question 
was  ti'ied.  It  happened  to  be  my  lot  to  be  counsel  at  law  to  l:>ring 
the  suit  against  the  state,  and  to  maintain  the  federal  authority. 
The  trial  took  place  in  the  state  of  Ohio  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  many 
circumstances  which  redounds  to  the  honor  of  that  patriotic  state, 
that  she  submitted  to  the  federal  force.  I  went  to  the  oflice  of  the 
public  treasury  myself,  to  which  was  taken  the  money  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  it  having  remained  there  in  sequestration 
until  it  was  peaceably  rendered,  in  obedience  to  the  decision  of  the 
court,  without  any  appeal  to  arms.  In  a  building  which  I  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  treasury,  I  saw  the  most  brilliant  display 
of  arms  and  musketry  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  ;  but  not  one  was 
raised,  or  threatened  to  be  raised,  against  the  due  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  when  they  were  then  enforced.  In 
Virginia,  (but  I  am  not  sure  that  I  am  con-ect  in  the  history  of  it.) 
there  was  a  case  of  this  kind.  Persons  were  liable  to  penalties  for 
selling  lottery  tickets.  It  was  contended  that  the  state  tribunals 
had  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  supreme  court ;  the  parties  were  a  Mr.  Myers 
and  somebody  else,  and  it  decided,  as  it  must  always  decide,  no 
matter  what  obstruction,  no  matter  what  the  state  law  may  be,  the 
constitutional  laws  of  the  United  States  must  follow  and  defeat  it. 
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in  its  attempt  to  arrest  the  federal  arm  in  the  exercise  of  its  lawful 
authority.  South  Carolina  has  attemjjted,  and,  I  repeat  it,  in  a 
mueli  more  olTensive  way  altemjited,  to  defeat  the  execution  of  the 
laws  of  the  United  Stales.  But  it  seems,  that,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  she  has,  for  the  present,  determined  to  stop 
here,  in  order  that,  by  our  legislation,  we  may  prevent  the  necessity 
of  her  advancing  any  further.  But  there  are  other  reasons  for  the 
expediency  of  legislatiorj  at  this  tijne.  Although  1  t;ame  here 
imi)ressed  with  a  dilierent  opinion,  my  mind  has  now  become 
reconciled. 

The  memorable  first  of  February  is  past.  I  confess  I  did  feel 
an  unconquerable  repugnance  to  legislation  until  that  day  should 
have  passed,  because  of  the  consequences  that  were  to  ensue.  I 
hoped  that  the  day  would  go  over  well.  I  feel,  and  I  think  that 
we  must  all  confess,  we  breathe  a  freer  air  than  when  the  restraint 
was  upon  us.  But  this  is  not  the  only  consideration.  South 
Carolina  has  practically  postponed  her  ordinance,  instead  of  letting 
it  go  into  effect,  till  the  fourth  of  March.  Nobody  who  has  noticed 
the  course  of  events,  can  doubt  that  she  will  postpone  it  by  still 
further  legislation,  if  congress  should  rise  without  any  settlement 
of  this  question.  I  was  going  to  say,  my  life  on  it,  she  will  post- 
pone it  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  fourth  of  March.  It  is  in  the 
natural  course  of  events,  South  Carolina  must  perceive  the 
embarrassments  of  her  situation.  She  must  be  desirous  —  it  is 
umratuj'^'  'D  suppose  that  she  is  not  —  to  remain  in  the  union. 
What !  a  state  whose  heroes  in  its  gallant  ancestry  fought  so  many 
glorious  battles  along  with  those  of  the  other  states  of  this  union  — 
a  state  with  which  this  confederacy  is  linked  by  bonds  of  such  a 
powerful  character!  I  have  sometimes  fancied  what  would  be 
her  condition  if  she  goes  oat  of  this  union  ;  if  her  five  hundred 
thousand  people  should  at  once  be  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 
She  is  out  of  the  union.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  Slie  is  an 
independent  power.  What  then  does  she  do  ?  She  must  have 
armies  and  fleets,  and  an  expensive  government;  have  foreign 
missions;  she  miist  raise  taxes;  enact  this  very  tarifi",  which  has 
driven  her  out  of  the  union,  in  order  to  enable  her  to  raise  money, 
and  to  sustain  the  attitude  of  an  independent  power.  If  she  should 
have  no  force,  no  navy  to  protect  her,  she  would  be  exposed  to 
piratical  incursions.  Their  neighbor,  St.  Domingo,  might  pour 
down  a  horde  of  pirates  on  her  borders,  and  desolate  her  planta- 
tions. She  must  have  her  embassies;  therefore  must  she  have  a 
revenue.  And,  let  me  tell  you,  there  is  another  consequence,  an 
inevitable  one  ;  she  has  a  certain  description  of  persons  recognised 
as  property  south  of  the  Potomac,  and  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  would  be  no  longer  recognised  as  such,  except  within  their 
own  limits.  This  species  of  property  would  sink  to  one  half  of  its 
present  value,  for  it  is  Louisiana  and  the  southwestern  states 
which  are  her  great  market. 
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But  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  topic  any  longer.  I  say  it  is  utterly 
impossible  that  South  Carolina  ever  desired,  for  a  moment,  to 
become  a  separate  and  independent  state.  If  the  existence  of  the 
ordinance,  while  an  act  of  congress  is  pending,  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  motive  for  not  passing  that  law,  why,  this  would  be  found  to 
be  a  sufficient  reason  for  preventing  the  passing  of  any  laws. 
South  Carolina,  by  keeping  the  shadow  of  an  ordinance  even 
before  us, -as  she  has  it  in  her  power  to  postpone  it  from  time  to 
time,  w^ould  defeat  our  legislation  for  ever.  I  would  repeat,  that 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  condition  of  South 
Carolina  is  only  one  of  the  elements  of  a  combination,  the  whole 
of  which,  together,  constitutes  a  motive  of  action  which  rcndej-s  it 
expedient  to  resort,  during  the  present  session  of  congress,  to  some 
measure  in  order  to  quiet  and  tranquilli/e  the  country. 

If  there  be  any  who  want  civil  war,  who  want  to  see  the 
blood  of  any  portion  of  our  countrymen  spilt,  I  am  not  one  of 
them.  I  wish  to  see  war  of  no  kind  ;  but,  above  all,  I  do  not 
desire  to  see  a  civil  war.  When  war  begins,  whether  civil  or 
foreign,  no  human  sight  is  competent  to  foresee  when,  or  how,  or 
where  it  is  to  terminate.  But  when  a  civil  war  shall  be  lighled  up 
in  the  bosom  of  onr  own  happy  land,  and  armies  are  marching, 
and  commanders  are  winning  their  victories,  and  fleets  are  in 
motion  on  our  coast,  tell  me,  if  you  can,  tell  me,  if  any  human 
being  can  tell,  its  duration.  God  alone  knows  where  such  a  war 
would  end.  In  what  a  state  will  our  institutions  be  left  ?  In 
what  state  our  liberties  ?  I  want  no  war ;  above  all,  no  war  at 
home. 

Sir,  I  repeat,  that  I  think  South  Carolina  has  been  rash,  intem- 
perate, and  greatly  in  the  wrong  ;  but  I  do  not  want  to  disgrace 
her,  nor  any  other  member  of  this  union.  No  :  I  do  not  desire  to 
see  the  lustre  of  one  single  star  diiiuned  of  that  glorious  confed- 
eracy which  constitutes  our  political  sun  ;  still  less  do  I  wish  to 
see  it  blotted  out,  and  its  light  obliterated  for  ever.  Has  not  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  been  one  of  the  members  of  this  union  in 
'days  that  tried  men's  souls?'  Have  not  her  ancestors  Ibught 
along  side  our  ancestors?  Have  we  not,  conjointly,  won  togelher 
many  a  glorious  battle  ?  If  we  had  to  go  into  a  civil  war  with 
such  a  state,  how  would  it  terminate  ?  Whenever  it  should  have 
terminated,  what  would  be  her  condition  ?  If  she  should  ever 
return  to  the  union,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  her  i'eelings 
and  affections  ?  what  the  stale  of  the  heart  of  her  peojile  ?  She 
has  been  with  us  before,  when  her  ancestors  mingled  in  the  throng 
of  battle,  and  as  I  hope  our  posterity  will  mingle  with  hers,  f'or 
ages  and  centuries  to  come,  in  the  united  defence  of  liberty,  and 
for  the  honor  and  glory  of  the  union  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  see  her 
degraded  or  defaced  as  a  member  of  this  confederacy. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  entreat  and  implore  each  individual 
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member  of  this  body  to  bring  into  the  consideration  of  this  measure, 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  of  proposing,  the  same  love  of  country 
which,  if  I  know  myself,  has  actuated  me,  and  the  same  desire  of 
restoring  harmony  to  the  union,  which  has  prompted  this  effort. 
If  we  can  I'o-rget  for  a  moment  —  but  that  would  be  asking  too 
much  of  human  nature  —  if  we  could  suffer,  for  one  moment,  party 
feelings  and  party  causes  —  and,  as  I  stand  here  before  my  God,  I 
declare  I  have  looked  beyond  those  considerations,  and  regarded 
only  the  vast  interests  of  this  united  people  —  I  should  hope,  that 
under  such  feelings,  and  with  such  dispositions,  we  may  advan- 
tageously proceed  to  the  consideration  of  ihis  i)il],  and  heal,  before 
they  are  yet  bleeding,  the  wounds  of  our  distracted  country. 
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m  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPHOMISE  TARIPF  ACT. 


IN  THE    SENATE    OF   THE  UNITED    STATES,  FEBRUARY   25,  1833. 


[The  compromise  tariff  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay,  and  supported  by  b.im  in  the 
foregoing  speech  of  the  twelfth  of  February,  although  favorably  received  by  a 
majority,  encountered  considerable  opposition  from  various  motives.  Mr.  Forsyth, 
of  Georgia,  and  others,  met  the  proposition  with  sarcastic  remarks,  while  Mr.  Web- 
ster, and  other  northern  senatois,  objected  to  it  as  surrendering  too  much  of  the 
protective  system.  To  these  objections  Mr.  Clay  replied  as  follows.  The  bill 
finally  j)assed  the  house  of  representatives  (to  obviate  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  revenue 
bill)  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  to  eighty- 
four,  and  the  senate  on  the  iirst  of  March,  by  twenty-nine  to  sixteen.] 


Being  anxious,  Mr.  President,  that  this  .bill  should  pass,  and  pass 
this  day,  I  will  abridge  as  much  as  I  can,  the  observations  I  am 
called  upon  to  make.  I  have  long,  with  pleasure  and  pride, 
cooperated  in  the  public  service  with  the  senator  from  Mas.<achu- 
setts;  and  1  have  found  him  faithful,  enlightened,  and  patriotic.  I 
have  not  a  particle  of  doubt  as  to  the  pure  and  elevated  motives 
which  actuate  him.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  gives  me 
deep  and  lasting  regret,  to  find  myself  compelled  to  differ  from  him 
as  to  a  measure  involving  vital  interests,  and  perhaps  the  safety  of 
the  union.  On  the  other  hand,  I  derive  great  consolation  from 
finding  myself  on  this  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  friends  with  whom 
I  have  long  acted,  in  peace  and  in  war,  and  especially  with  the 
honorable  senator  from  Maine,  (Mr.  Holmes,)  with  whom  I  had 
the  happiness  to  unite  in  a  memorable  instance.  It  was  in  this 
very  chamber,  that  senator  presiding  in  the  committee  of  the  senate, 
and  I  in  committee  of  twenty-four  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
on  a  Sabbath  day,  that  the  terms  were  adjusted,  by  which  the 
compromise  of  the  Missouri  question  was  eifected.  Then  the 
dark  clouds  that  hung  over  our  beloved  country  were  dispersed 
and  now  the  thunders  from  others  not  less  threatening,  and  which 
have  been  longer  accumulating,  will,  I  hope,  roll  over  us  harmless 
and  without  injury. 

The  senator  from  Massachusetts  objects  to  the  bill  undei 
consideration,  on  various  grounds.  He  argues,  that  it  imposes 
unjustifiable  restraints  on  the  power  of  future  legislation  ;  that  it 
abandons  the  protective  policy,  and  that  the  details  of  the  bill  are 
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practically  defective.     He  does  not  object  to  ihe  gradual,  but  very 
inconsiderable,  reduction  of  duties  which  is  made  prior  to  1843. 
To  that  he  could  not  object,  because  it  is  a  species  of  prospective 
provision,  as  he  admits,  in  conformity  wilh   numerous  precedents 
on  our  statute-book.     He  does  not  object  so  much  to  the  state  of 
the  proposed  law  prior  to  1842,  during  a  period  of  nine  years;  but 
throwing  himself  forward  to   the  termination   of  that  period,   he 
t;onlends  that  congress   will  liicn    find  itself  under   inconvenient 
shackles,  imposed  by  our  indiscretion.     In  the  first  place,  I  would 
remark,  that  the  bill  contains  no  obligatory  pledges;  it  could  make 
none;  none  are  attempted.     The  power  over  the  subject  is  in  the 
constitution  ;  put  there  by  those  who  formed  it,  and  liable  to  be 
taken  out  only  by  an  amendment  of  the   instrument.     The  next 
congress,  and  every  succeeding  congress,  will  undoubtedly  have 
the   power  to  repeal    the  law  whenever    they  may   think  proper. 
Whether  they  will  exercise  it  or  not,  will  depend  upon  a  sound 
discretion,  applied  to  the  state  of  the  whole  country,  and  estimating 
fairly    the    consequences   of    the    repeal,    both    upon    the    general 
harmony  and  the  common  interests.     Then  the  bill  is  founded  in 
a  spirit  of  compromise.     Now,  in  all  compromises  there  must  be 
mutual  concessions.     The  friends  of  free  trade  insist,  that  duties 
should  be  laid   in  reference    to  revenue   alone.     The    friends   of 
American  industry  say,  that  another,  if  not  paramount    object  in 
laying  them,  should  be,  to  diminish  the  consumption  of  foreign 
and  increase  that  of  domestic  products.     On  this   point  the  parties 
divide,  and  between  these  two  opposite  opinions  a  reconciliation 
is  to  be  effected,  if  it  can  be  accomplished.     The  bill  assumes  as  a 
basis  adequate  protection  for  nine  years,  and  less  beyond  that  term. 
The  friends  of  protec;lion   say  to  their  opponents,  we  are  willing  to 
take   a  lease   of   nine  years,  wilh   the   long  chapter  of    accidents 
beyond  that  period,  including  the  chance  of  war,  the  restoration  of 
concord,  and  along  with   it,  a  conviction   common  to  all,   of  the 
vUility  of  protection  ;  and  in  consideration  of  it,  if,  in  1842,  none 
of  these  contingences  shall  have  been  realized,  we  are  willing  to 
submit  as  long  as  congress  may  think  proper,  to  a  maximum  rate 
of  twenty  per  centum,  with   the  power  of  discrimination   below  it, 
cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a  liberal   list  of  free  articles,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest.     To  these  conditions  the 
opponents  of    protection   are  ready  to  accede.     The   measure  is 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  compromise;  but  it  imposes  and  could 
impose  no  restriction  upon  the  will  or  power  of  a  future  congress. 
Doubtless  gi'erit  respect  will  be  paid,  as   it  ought  to  be  j^aid,  to  the 
serious  condition  of  the  country  that  has  prompted  the  passage  of 
this  bill.     Any  future  congress  that  might  disturb  this  adjustment, 
would  act  under  a   high  responsibility,  but  it  would  be  entiiely 
within  its  competency  to  repeal,  if  it  thought  proper,  the  whole  bill. 
It  is  far  from  the  object  of  those  who  support  this  bill,  to  abandon  or 
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surrender  the  policy  of  protecting  American  industry.  Its  p/otection 
or  encouragement  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways  —  first,  by 
bounties,  as  far  as  ihey  are  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
congress  to  offer  them;  second,  by  prohibitions,  totally  excluding 
the  foreign  rival  article  ;  third,  by  high  duties  without  regard  to 
the  aggregate  amount  of  revenue  which  they  produce  ;  fourth,  by 
discriminating  duties  so  adjusted  as  to  limit  the  revenue  to  the 
economical  wants  of  government ;  and,  fifth,  by  the  admission 
of  the  raw  material,  and  articles  essential  to  manufactures,  free  of 
duty;  to  which  may  be  added,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and 
the  regukition  of  auctions.  A  perfect  system  of  protection  would 
comprehend  most  if  not  all  these  modes  of  affording  it.  There 
might  be  at  this  time  a  prohibition  of  certain  articles  (ardent 
spirits  and  coarse  cottons,  for  example,)  to  public  advantage.  If 
there  were  not  inveterate  prejudices  and  confiicting  opinions 
prevailing,  (and  what  statesman  can  totally  disregard  impedi- 
ments?) such  a  compound  system  might  be  established. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  assertion  is  made,  that  the  bill 
surrenders  the  protective  policy,  gentlemen  should  understand 
perfectly  what  it  does  not  as  well  as  what  it  does  propose.  It 
inipairs  no  power  of  congress  over  the  whole  subject ;  it  contains 
no  prorPiise  or  pledge  whatever,  express  or  implied,  as  to  bounties, 
prohibitions,  or  auctions;  it  does  not  touch  the  power  of  congress 
in  regard  to  them,  and  congress  is  perfectly  free  to  exercise  that 
power  at  anytime;  it  expressly  recognises  discriminating  duties 
within  a  prescribed  limit;  it  provides  for  cash  duties  and  home 
valuations;  and  it  secures  a  free  list,  embracing  numerous  articles, 
some  of  high  importance  to  the  manufacturing  arts.  Of  all  the 
modes  of  protection  which  I  have  enumerated,  it  affects  only  the 
third;  that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  high  duties,  producing  a 
revenue  beyond  the  wants  of  government.  The  senator  from 
Massachusetts  contends  that  the  policy  of  protection  was  settled  in 
1816,  and  that  it  has  ever  since?  been  maintained.  Sir,  it  was 
settled  long  before  1816.  It  is  coeval  with  the  present  constitution, 
and  it  will  contiiuie,  under  some  of  its  various  aspects,  during  the 
existence  of  the  government.  No  nation  can  exist,  no  nation 
perhaps  ever  existed,  without  protection  in  some  form,  and  to  some 
extent,  being  applied  to  its  own  industry.  The  direct  and  neces- 
sary consequence  of  abandoning  the  protection  of  its  OAvn  industry, 
would  be  to  subject  it  to  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  foreign 
powers;  and  no  nation,  for  any  length  of  time,  can  endure  an  alien 
jegislalion  in  which  it  has  no  will.  The  discontents  which  prevail, 
and  the  saf(^ty  of  the  republic,  may  require  the  modification  of  a 
specific  mode  of  protection,  but  it  must  be  preserved  in  some  other 
more  acceptable  shape. 

All  that  was  settled  in  1816,  in  1824,  and  in  1828,  was,  that  pro- 
tection  should  be  afforded    by  hii^h  didies,  wifhoiit  regard  to  the 
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amovnt  of  the  revenue  ivldch  they  might  yield.  During  thai  whole 
perioil,  wo  had  a  public  debt  which  absorbed  all  the  surpluses 
beyond  the  ordinary  wants  of  government.  Between  181(3  and 
1824,  the  revenue  was  liable  to  the  greatest  fluctuations,  vibrating 
between  the  extremes  of  about  nineteen  and  thirty-six  millions  of 
dollars.  If  there  were  more  revenue,  more  debt  was  paid  ;  if  less, 
a  smaller  amovmt  was  reimbursed.  Such  was  sometimes  the 
deficiency  of  the  revenue,  that  it  became  necessary  to  tiie  ordinary 
expenses  of  government,  to  trench  upon  the  ten  millions'annually  set 
apart  as  a  sinking  fund,  to  extinguish  the  public  debt.  If  the  j^ublic 
debt  remained  undischarged,  or  we  had  any  other  practical  mode 
of  appropriating  the  surplus  revenue,  the  form  of  protection,  by  high 
duties,  might  be  continued  without  public  deU'im.ent.  It  is  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  then,  and  the  arrest  of  internal  improve- 
ments by  the  exercise  of  the  veto,  that  unsettles  that  specific  form 
of  protection.  Nobody  supposes,  or  proposes,  that  we  should 
continue  to  levy,  by  means  of  high  duties,  a  large  annual  surplus, 
of  which  no  practical  use  can  be  made,  for  the  sake  of  the 
incidental  protection  which  they  afibrd.  1'he  secretary  of  the 
ti"easury  estimates  that  surplus  on  the  existing  scale  of  duties,  and 
with  the  other  sources  of  revenue,  at  six  millions  annually.  An 
annual  accumulation  at  that  rate,  would,  in  a  few  years,  bring  into 
the  treasury  the  whole  currency  of  the  country,  to  lie  there  iuaclive 
and  dormant. 

This  view  of  the  condition  of  the  country  has  iiripressed  every 
public  man  with  the  necessity  of  some  modification  of  the  princi- 
ples of  protection,  so  far  as  it  depends  upon  high  duties.  The 
senator  from  Massachusetts  feels  it;  and  hence,  in  the  resolulions 
which  he  submitted,  he  proposes  to  reduce  ihe  duties,  so  as  to  limit 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  to  the  wants  of  the  government.  With 
him  revenue  is  the  principal,  protection  the  sul)ordinate  object.  If 
protection  cannot  be  enjoyed  after  such  a  reduction  of  duties  as 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  made,  it  is  not  to  be  extended.  He  says, 
specific  duties  and  the  power  of  discrimination,  are  preserved  by 
his  resolulions.  So  they  may  be  under  the  operation  of  the  bill. 
The  only  difference  between  the  two  schemes  is,  that  the  bill,  in 
the  maximum  which  it  provides,  suggests  a  certain  limit,  while  his 
resolutions  lay  down  none.  Below  that  maximum,  the  principle 
of  discrimination  and  specific  duties  may  be  a))plied.  The  senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr.  Dallas,)  who,  equally  with  the  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  is  opposed  to  this  bill,  would  have  agreed  to 
the  bill  if  it  had  fixed  thirty  instead  of  twenty  per  centum;  and 
he  would  have  dispensed  with  home  valuation,  and  come  down  to 
the  revenue  standard  in  five  or  six  years.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 
prefer,  and  I  think  the  manufacturing  interest  will  prefer,  nine 
years  of  adequate  protection,  home  valuations,  and  twenty  pe/ 
centum,  to  the  plan  of  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Mr.  President,  I  want  to  be  perfectly  understood  as  to  the 
motives  which  have  prompted  me  to  ofTer  this  measm-e.  I  repeat 
what  I  said  on  the  introduction  of  it,  that  they  are,  first,  to  preserve 
the  manufacturing  interest,  and,  secondly,  to  quiet  the  country.  I 
believe  the  American  system  to  be  in  the  greatest  danger;  and  I 
believe  it  can  be  placed  on  a  better  and  safer  foundation  at  this 
session  than  at  the  next.  I  heard  with  surprise,  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts  say,  that  nothing  had  occurred  within  the  last  six 
months  to  increase  its  hazard.  I  entreat  him  to  review  that  opinion. 
Is  it  correct?  Is  the  issue  of  numerous  elections,  including  that  of 
the  highest  officer  of  the  government,  nothing?  Is  the  explicit 
recommendation  of  that  officer,  in  his  message,  at  the  opening  of 
the  session,  sustained,  as  he  is,  by  a  recent  triumphant  election, 
nothing?  Is  his  declaration  in  his  proclamation,  ihat  the  burdens 
of  the  south  ought  to  be  relieved,  nothing?  Is  the  introduction  of 
a  bill  into  the  honse  of  representalives,  during  this  session,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  head  of  the  U^easury  and  the  administration,  prostra- 
ting the  greater  part  of  the  manufactures  of  the  country,  nothing? 
Are  the  increasing  discontents,  nothing?  Is  the  tendency  of  recent 
events  to  unite  the  whole  south,  nothing?  What  have  we  not  wit- 
nessed in  this  chamber?  Friends  of  the  administration,  bursting  all 
the  ties  which  seemed  indissolubly  to  unite  them  to  its  chief,  and, 
with  few  exceptions  south  of  the  Potomac,  opposing,  and  vehemently 
opposing,  a  favorite  measure  of  that  administration,  which  three 
short  months  ago  they  contributed  to  establish!  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  Now  is  the  time  to  adjust  the  question,  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  both  parties.  Put  it  off  until  the  next 
session,  and  the  alternative  may  and  ]:>robably  then  would  be  a 
speedy  and  ruinous  reduction  of  the  tariff,  or  a  civil  war  with  the 
entire  south. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  majority  of  the  dominant  party  is 
adverse  to  the  tariff.  There  are  many  honorable  exceptions,  the 
senator  from  New  .lersey,  (]Mr.  Dickerson,)  among  them.  But  for 
the  exertions  of  the  other  party,  the  tariff  would  have  been  long 
since  sacrificed.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  conqjosition  of  the  two 
branches  of  congress  at  the  next  session.  In  this  body  we  lose 
three  friends  of  the  protective  policy,  without  being  sure  of  gaining 
one.  Here,  judging  from  present  appearances,  we  shall  at  the  next 
session  be  in  the  minority.  In  the  house  it  is  notorious,  that  there 
is  a  considerable  accession  to  the  number  of  the  dominant  party. 
How  then,  I  ask,  is  the  system  to  be  sustained  against  numbers, 
against  the  whole  weight  of  the  administration,  against  the  united 
south,  and  against  the  increased  pending  danger  of  civil  war? 
There  is,  indeed,  one  contingency  that  might  save  it,  but  that  is  too 
uncertain  to  rely  upon.  A  certain  class  of  northern  politicians, 
orofcssing  friendship  to  the  tariff',  have  been  charged  with  being 
secretly  inimical  to  it,  for  political  purposes.     They  may  change 
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their  ground,  and  come  out  open  and  undisguised  supporters  of 
the  system.  They  may  even  iind  in  the  measure  which  I  have 
Drought  forward,  a  motive  for  their  conversion.  Sir,  I  shall  rejoice 
in  it,  from  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed.  And,  if  they  can  give 
greater  strength  and  durability  to  the  system,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
quiet  the  discontents  of  its  opponents,  I. shall  rejoice  still  more. 
They  shall  not  find  me  disposed  to  abandon  it,  because  it  has 
drawn  succor  from  an  unexpected  quarter.  No,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  destruction,  but  preservation  of  the  system  at  which  we  aim 
If  dangers  now  assail  it,  we  have  not  created  them.  I  have 
sustained  it  upon  the  strongest  and  clearest  convictions  of  its 
expediency.  They  are  entirely  unaltered.  Had  others,  who  avow 
attachment  to  it,  supported  it  with  equal  zeal  and  straight- 
forwardness, it  would  be  now  free  from  embarrassment ;  but  with 
them  it  has  been  a  secondary  interest,  I  utter  no  complaints;  I 
make  no  reproaches.  I  wish  only  to.  defend  myself  now,  as 
heretofore,  against  unjust  assaults.  I  have  been  represented  as  the 
father  of  this  system,  and  I  am  charged  with  an  uimatural  aban- 
donment of  my  own  offspring.  I  have  never  arrogated  to  myself 
any  such  intimate  relation  to  it.  I  have,  indeed,  cherished  it  with 
parental  fondness,  and  my  affection  is  undiminished,  but  in  what 
condition  do  I  find  this  child  ?  It  is  in  the  hands  of  tiie  Philistines, 
who  would  strangle  it.  I  fly  to  its  rescue,  to  snatch  it  from  their 
custody,  and  to  place  it  on  a  bed  of  security  and  repose  for  nine 
years,  where  it  m.ay  grow  and  strengthen,  and  become  acceptable' 
to  the  whole  people.  I  behold  a  torch  about  being  applied  to  a 
favorite  edifice,  and  I  would  save  it  if  possible  before  it  is  wrapt  in 
flames,  or  at  least  preserve  the  precious  furniture  which  it  contains. 
I  wish  to  see  the  tariff"  separated  from  the  politics  of  the  country, 
that  business  men  may  go  to  work  in  security,  with  some  prospect 
of  stability  in  our  laws,  and  without  every  thing  being  staked  on 
the  issue  of  elections,  as  it  were  on  the  hazards  of  the  die. 

And  the  other  leading  object  which  has  prompted  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  measure,  the  tranquillizing  of  the  country,  is  no  less 
important.  All  wise  human  legislation  must  consult  in  some 
degree  the  passions  and  prejudices,  and  feelings,  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  people.  It  would  be  vain  and  foolish  to  proceed  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances,  upon  the  notion  of  absolute 
certainty  in  any  system,  or  infallability  in  any  dogma,  and  to  push 
these  out  without  regard  to  any  consequences.  With  us,  who 
entertain  the  opinion  that  congress  is  constitutionally  invested  with 
power  to  protect  domestic  industry,  it  is  a  question  of  mere 
expediency  as  to  the  form,  the  degree,  and  the  time  that  the  protec- 
tion shall  be  afforded.  In  weighing  all  the  considerations  which 
should  control  and  regulate  the  exercise  of  that  power,  we  ought 
not  to  overlook  what  is  due  to  those  who  honestly  entertain 
opposite  opinions  to  large  masses  of  the  communitv,  and  to  deep 
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long-cherished,  and  growing  prejudices.  Perceiving,  ourselves,  no 
constitutional  impediment,  we  have  less  difficulty  in  accommo- 
dating ourselves  to  the  sense  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
upon  this  interesting  subject.  I  do  believe  that  a  majority  of  them 
is  in  favor  of  this  policy;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  this  almost 
against  evidence.  Two  .stales  in  New  England,  which  have  been 
in  favor  of  the  system,  have  recently  come  out  against  it.  Other 
states  of  the  north  and  east  have  shown  a  remarkable  indiflorence 
to  its  preservation.  If,  indeed,  they  have  wished  to  preserve  it, 
they  have  nevertheless  placed  the  powers  of  government  in  hand 
which  ordinary  informal  ion  must  have  assured  them  were  rather  a 
hazardous  depository.  With  us  in  the  west,  although  we  are  not 
without  some  direct  and  considerable  indirect  interest  in  the 
system,  we  have  supported  it  more  upon  national  than  sectional 
grounds. 

Meantime  the  opposition  of  a  large  and  respectable  section  of 
the  union,  stimulated  by    political  success,  has  increased,  and  is 
increasing.     Discontents  are  multiplying  and  assuming  new  and 
dangerous  aspects.      They  have  been  cherished  by  the  course  and 
hopes    inspired   during   this    administration,    which,    at    the    very 
moment  that  it  threatens  and  recommends  the  use  of  the  power  of 
the  union,  proclaims  aloud  the  injustice  of   the    system  which  it 
would  enforce.     These  discontents  are  not  limited  to  those  who 
maintain    the    extravagant   theory    of   nullification ;    ihey    are    not 
confined  to  one  state;  they  are  coextensive  with  the  entire  south, 
and  extend  even  to  northern  states.     It  has  been  intimated  by  the 
senator    from    Massachusetts,  that,  if  we  legislate  at  this  session 
on  the  tariff,  we  would  seem  to  legislate  under  ihe  inlluence  of  a 
panic.     I  believe,  lVIi\  President,  I  am  not  more  sensible  to  danger 
of    any    kind,    than    my    fellow-men    are    generally.       It    j)erhaps 
requires  as  much  moral   courage   to   legislate   under  the  iinj)uta- 
tion    of  a   panic,  as    to   refrain    from  it  lest   such   a)i   impulation 
should   be   made.     But  he  who  regards  the  jiresent  (piesiion   as 
being  limited  to  Soulh  Carolina  alone,  takes  a  view  of  it  much  too 
contracted.      There  is  a  sympathy  of  feeling  and  interest  ihrougliout 
the  whole  south.      Other  southern  states  may  difier  from  tlial  ns  to 
the  remedy  to  be  now  used,  but  all  agree,  (great  as  in  my  liuinble 
judgment  is  their  error,)   in   the  substantial  justice  of   th(>  cause. 
Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  those  who  think  in  common  will  sooner 
or  later  act  in  concert?     Events  are  on  the  wing,  and  hastening 
this  cooperation.      Since  the  commencement  of  this    session,  the 
most  powerful  southern  member  of  the  union  has  taken  a  measure 
which  cannot  fail  to  lead   to    important    consequences.      She  has 
deputed  one  of  her  most  distinguished  citizens  to  request  a  suspen- 
sion of  measures  of  resistance.     No  attentive  observer  can  doubt 
that  the  suspension  will  be  made.     Well,  sir,  suppose  it  takes  place, 
and  congi'css  should  fail  at  the  next  session  to  afford  the  redress 
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which  will  be  solicited,  what  course  would  every  principle  of 
honor,  and  every  consideration  of  the  interests  of  Virginia,  as  she 
undo  stands  them,  exact  from  her?  Would  she  not  make  common 
cause  with  South  Carolina?  and  if  she  did,  would  not  the  entire 
south  eventually  become  parties  to  the  contest?  The  rest  of  the 
union  might  put  down  the  south,  and  reduce  it  to  submission  ;  bat, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  uncertainty  and  hazards  of  all  war,  is  that  a 
desirable  state  of  things?  Ought  it  not  to  be  avoided  if  it  can  be 
honorably  prevented?  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  we 
must  rely  exclasively  upon  moral  power,  and  never  resort  to 
physical  force.  I  know  too  well  the  frailties  and  follies  of  man,  in 
his  collective  as  well  as  individual  character,  to  reject  in  all  possible 
cases,  the  employment  of  force ;  but  I  do  think  that  when  resorted 
to,  especially  among  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  it  should 
manifestly  appear  to  be  the  only  remaining  appeal. 

Bat  sujipose  the  present  congress  terminates  without  any  adjust- 
ment of  the  tariff,  let  us  see  in  what  condition  its  friends  will  iind 
themselves  at  the  next  session.  South  Carolina  will  have  postponed 
the  execution  of  the  law  passed  to  carry  into  effect  her  ordinance, 
until  the  end  of  that  session.  All  will  be  quiet  in  the  south  for 
the  present.  The  president,  in  his  opening  message,  will  urge  that 
justice,  as  he  terms  it,  be  done  to  the  south  ;  and  that  the  burdens 
imposed  upon  it  by  the  tarifl",  be  removed.  The  whole  weight  of 
the  administration,  the  united  south,  and  majorities  of  the  domi- 
nant party,  in  both  branches  of  congress,  will  be  found  in  active 
cooperation.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  me  liow 
we  are  to  save  the  tariff  against  this  united  and  irresistible  force? 
They,  will  accuse  us  of  indifference  to  the  preservation  of  the 
union,  and  of  being  willing  to  expose  the  country  to  the  dangers 
of  civil  war.  The  fact  of  South  Carolina's  postponing  of  her  ordi- 
nance, at  the  instance  of  Virginia,  and  once  more  appealing  to  the 
justice  of  congress,  will  be  pressed  wdth  great  emphasis  and  effect. 
It  does  appear  to  me  impossible  that  we  can  prevent  a  most  inju- 
rious modification  of  the  tariff,  at  the  next  session,  and  that  this  is 
the  favorable  moment  for  an  equitable  arrangement  of  it.  I  have 
been  subjected  to  animadversion,  for  the  admission  of  the  fact,  that, 
at  the  next  session,  our  opponents  wnll  be  stronger,  and  the  friends 
of  the  American  system  weaker  than  they  are  in  this  congress. 
But,  is  it  not  so?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  every  man,  who  aspires 
to  be  a  stat(>sman,  to  look  at  naked  facts  as  they  really  are?  Must 
he  suppress  them?  Onght  he,  like  children,  to  throw  the  coanter- 
pane  over  his  eyes,  and  persaade  himself  that  he  is  secure  from 
danger?  Are  not  our  opponents  as  well  informed  as  we  are,  about 
their  own  strength  ? 

If  we  adjourn,  without  any  permanent  settlement  of  the  tariff, 
in  what  painful  suspense  and  terrible  uncertainty  shall  we  not 
leave  the  manufacturers  and  business  men  of  the  country?      Al] 
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nyes  \vill  be  turned,  with  trembling  and  fear,  1o  the  next  session. 
Operations  will  be  circumseribed,  and  new  enterprises  checked" 
or,  if  otherwise,  ruin  and  bankruptcy  may  be  the  consequence.  I 
believe,  sir,  this  measure,  which  offers  a  reasonable  guarantee  for 
permanence  and  stability,  will  be  hailed  by  practical  men  with 
pleasure.  The  political  manufacturers  may  be  against  it,  but  it 
will  command  the  approbation  of  a  large  majority  of  the  business 
manufacturers  of  the  country. 

But  the  objections  of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts 
are  principally  directed  to  the  period  beyond  1842.  During  the 
intermediate  time,  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  and  believe  that 
the  bill  secures  adequate  protection.  All  my  information  assures 
me  of  this;  and  it  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that,  if  the  measure 
of  protection,  secured  prior  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1841, 
were  permanent;  or  if  the  bill  were  even  silent  beyond  that  period, 
it  would  command  the  cordial  and  unanimous  concurrence  of  the 
friends  of  the  policy.  What  then  divides,  what  alarms  us  ?  It  is 
what  maij  possibly  be  the  state  of  things  in  the  year  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  or  subsequently  I  Now,  sir,  even  if 
that  should  be  as  bad  as  the  most  vivid  imagination,  or  the  most 
eloquent  tongue  could  depict  it,  if  we  have  intermediate  sal'ety  and 
security,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  wise  to  rush  upon  certain  and 
present  evils,  because  of  those  which,  admitting  their  possibility, 
are  very  remote  and  contingent.  What  I  shall  we  not  extinguish 
the  (lame  which  is  bursting  through  the  roof  that  covers  us,  because, 
at  some  future  and  distant  day,  we  may  be  again  threatened  with 
conflagration  ? 

1  do  not  admit  that  this  bill  abandons  or  fails,  by  its  provisions, 
to  secure  reasonable  protection  beyond  1842.  1  cannot  know,  I 
pretend  not  to  know,  what  will  then  be  the  actual  condition  of  this 
country,  and  of  the  manufacturing  arts,  and  their  relative  condition 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I  would  as  soon  confide  in  the  forecast 
of  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachusetts,  as  in  that  of  any 
other  man  in  this  senate,  or  in  this  country ;  but  he,  nor  anyone 
else,  can  tell  what  that  condition  will  then  be.  The  degree  of 
protection  which  will  be  required  for  domestic  industry  beyond 
1842,  depends  upon  the  reduction  of  wages,  the  accumulation  of 
capital,  the  improvement  in  skill,  the  protection  of  machinery,  and 
the  cheapening  of  the  price,  at  home,  of  essential  articles,  such  as 
fuel,  iron,  and  so  forth.  I  do  not  think  that  the  honorable  senator 
can  throw  himself  forward  to  1842,  and  tell  us  what,  in  all  these 
particulars,  will  be  the  state  of  this  country,  and  its  relative  state 
to  other  countries.  We  know  that,  in  all  human  probability,  our 
numbers  will  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  one  third,  at  least,  to 
their  present  amount,  and  that  may  materially  reduce  wages.  W^o 
have  reason  to  believe  that  our  capital  will  be  augmented,  our  skill 
improved;  and  we  know  that  great  progress  has  been  made,  and 
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is  making,  in  macliint'vy.  Tiiere  is  a  constant  tendency  to  decrease 
in  the  price  of  iron  and  coal.  The  opening  of  new  mines  and 
new  channels  of  communication,  must  continue  to  lower  it.  The 
successful  introduction  of  the  process  of  cooking,  will  have  great 
effect.  The  price  of  these  articles,  one  of  the  most  opulent  and 
intelligent  manufacturing  houses  in  this  country  assures  me,  is  a 
principal  cause  of  the  present  necessity  of  protection  to  the  C'ottoii 
interest;  and  that  house  is  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  twenty 
per  centum,  with  the  other  advantages  secured  in  this  bill,  may  do 
beyond  1842.  Then,  sir,  what  effect  may  not  convulsions  and 
revolutions  in  Europe,  if  any  should  arise,  produce  ?  I  am  far 
from  desiring  them,  that  our  country  may  proht  by  their  occurrence. 
Her  greatness  and  glory  rest,  I  hope,  upon  a  more  solid  and  more 
generous  basis.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  our 
greatest  manufacturing,  as  well  as  commercial  competitor,  is  under- 
going a  momentous  political  experiment,  the  issue  of  wiiich  is  far 
from  being  absolutely  certain.  Who  can  raise  the  veil  of  the 
succeeding  nine  years,  and  show  what,  at  their  termination,  will  be 
the  degree  of  competition  which  Great  Britain  can  exercise  towards 
us  in  the  manufacturing  arts? 

Suppose,  in  the  progress  of  gradual  descent  towards  the  revenue 
standard  for  which  this  bill  provides,  it  should  some  years  hence 
become  evident  that  further  protection,  beyond  1S42,  than  that 
which  it  contemplates  may  be  necessary,  can  it  be  doubted  that, 
in  some  form  or  other,  it  will  be  applied  ?  Our  misfortune  has 
been,  and  yet  is,  that  the  public  mind  has  been  constantly  kept  in 
a  state  of  I'everish  excitement,  in  respect  to  this  system  of  policy. 
Conventions,  elections,  congress,  the  public  press,  have  been  for 
years  all  acting  upon  the  tariff,  and  the  tariff  acting  upon  them  all. 
Prejudices  have  been  excited,  passions  kindled,  and  mutual  irrita- 
tions carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  exasperation,  insomuch  that 
good  feelings  have  been  almost  extinguished,  and  the  voice  of 
reason  and  experience  silenced,  among  the  members  of  the  confed- 
eracy. Let  us  separate  the  tariff  from  the  agitating  politics  of  the 
country,  place  it  upon  a  stable  and  firm  foundation,  and  allow  our 
enterprising  countrymen  to  demonstrate  to  the  whole  union,  by 
their  skilful  and  successful  labors,  the  inappreciable  value  of  the 
arts.  If  they  can  have  what  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed,  sonic 
years  of  repose  and  tranquillity,  they  will  make,  silently,  more 
converts  to  the  policy,  than  would  be  made  during  a  long  period 
of  anxious  struggle  and  boisterous  contention.  Above  all,  I  count 
upon  the  good  effects  resulting  from  a  restoration  of  the  hai'mony 
of  this  divided  people,  upon  their  good  sense  and  their  love  of 
justice.  Who  can  doubt,  that  when  passions  have  subsided,  and 
rearon  has  resumed  her  empire,  that  there  vv^ill  be  a  disposilion 
throughout  the  whole  union,  to  render  ample  justice  to  all  its  parts? 
Who  will  believe  that  any  section  of  this  great  confederacy  would 
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look  wiih  indifference  to  ihc  prostration  of  the  interests  of  another 
section,  by  distant  and  selfish  foreign  nations,  regardless  alike  of 
the  welfare  of  us  all  ?  No,  sir ;  I  have  no  fears  beyond  1842. 
The  people  of  the  United  Stales  are  brethren,  made  to  love  and 
respect  each  other.  Momentary  causes  may  seem  to  alienate 
them,  but,  like  family  difi'erences,  they  will  terminate  in  a  closer 
and  more  aB'ectionate  union  than  ever.  And  how  much  more 
estimable  will  be  a  system  of  protection,  based  on  common  con- 
viction and  common  consent,  and  planted  in  the  bosoms  of  all, 
than  one  wrenched  by  power  from  reluctant  and  protesting 
weakness  ? 

That  such  a  system  will  be  adopted,  if  it  should  be  necessary 
for  the  p6;riod  of  time  subsequent  to  1842,  I  will  not  doubt.  But, 
in  the  scheme  which  I  originally  proposed,  I  did  not  rely  exclu- 
sively, great  as  my  reliance  is,  upon  the  operation  of  fraternal 
feelings,  the  return  of  reason,  and  a  sense  of  justice.  The  scheme 
contained  an  appeal  to  the  interests  of  the  south.  According  to  it, 
unmaruifactured  cotton  was  to  be  a  free  article  after  1842.  Gentle- 
men from  that  quarter  have  again  and  again  asserted  that  ihey 
were  indifferent  to  the  duty  of  three  cents  per  pound  on  cotton, 
and  that  they  feared  no  foreign  competition.  I  have  thought 
otherwise;  but  I  was  willing,  by  way  of  experiment,  to  take  them 
at  their  word ;  not  that  I  was  opposed  to  the  protection  ol  cotton, 
but  believing  that  a  few  cargoes  of  foreign  cotton  introduced  into 
our  northern  ports,  free  of  duty,  would  hasten  our  southern  friends 
to  come  here  and  ask  that  protection  for  their  great  staple,  which  is 
wanted  in  other  sections  for  their  interests.  That  feature  in  the 
scheme  was  stricken  out  in  the  select  comniittcc,  but  not  by  the 
consent  of  my  friend  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  C'layton,)  or  myself. 
Still,  after  1842,  the  south  may  want  protection  for  sugar,  for 
tobacco,  for  Virginia  coal,  ])erhaps  i'or  cotton  and  other  articles, 
whilst  other  ijuarters  may  need  it  for  wool,  woollens.  Iron,  and 
cotton  fabrics  ;  and  these  mutual  wants,  if  they  should  exist,  will 
lead,  I  hope,  to  some  amicable  adjustment  of  a  tariff  for  that  distant 
period,  satisfactory  to  all.  The  theory  of  protection  supposes,  too, 
that,  after  a  certain  time,  the  protected  arts  will  have  accjuired  such 
strength  and  perfection  as  will  enable  them  subsequently,  unaided, 
to  stand  up  against  foreign  competition.  If,  as  I  have  no  doubt, 
this  should  prove  to  be  correct,  it  will,  on  the  arrived  of  1842, 
encourage  all  parts  of  the  union  to  consent  to  the  continuance  of 
longer  protection  to  the  few  articles  which  may  then  require  it. 

The  bill  before  us  strongly  recommends  itself  by  its  equity  and 
impailiality.  It  favors  no  one  interest,  and  no  one  state,  by  an 
unjust  sacrifice  of  others.  It  deals  equally  by  all.  Its  basis  is  the 
act  of  July  last.  That  act  was  passed,  after  careful  and  thorough 
investigation,  and  long  deliberation,  continued  through  several 
months.     Although  it  may  not  have  been  perfect  in  its  adjustment 
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of  the  proper  measure  of  prolectioa  to  each  article  which  was 
oupposed  lo  merit  it,  it  is  not  likely,  that,  even  wilh  the  same  length 
of  time  before  us,  we  could  make  one  more  perfect.  Assuming 
the  justness  of  that  act,  the  bill  preserves  the  respective  propositions 
for  which  the  act  provides,  and  subjects  them  all  to  the  same  equal 
but  moderate  reduction,  spread  over  the  long  space  of  nine  years. 
The  senator  from  Massachusetts  contends  that  a  great  part  of  the 
value  of  all  protection,  is  given  up  by  dispensing  with  specific 
duties  and  the  principle  of  discrimination.  Bat  much  the  most 
valuable  articles  of  our  domestic  manufactures,  (cotton  and  wool- 
lens, for  example,)  have  never  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  specific 
duties.  They  have  always  been  liable  to  ad  valorem  duties,  with 
a  very  limited  application  of  the  mininuun  principle.  The  bill 
does  not,  however,  even  after  1842,  surrender  either  mode  of  laying 
duties.  Discriminations  are  expressly  recognised  below  the  maxi- 
mum, and  specific  duties  may  also  be  imposed,  provided  they  do 
not  exceed  it. 

The  honorable  senator  also  contends  that  the  bill  is  imperfect, 
and  that  the  execution  of  it  will  be  impracticable.  He  asks,  how 
is  the  excess  above  twenty  per  centum  to  be  ascertained  on  coarse 
and  printed  cottons,  liable  to  minimums  of  thirty  and  thirty-five 
cents,  and  subject  to  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum,  ad  valorem; 
and  how  is  it  to  be  estimated  in  the  case  of  specific  duties?  Sir, 
it  is  very  probable  that  the  bill  is  not  perfect,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  any  thing  impracticable  in  its  execution.  Much  will, 
however,  depend  upon  the  head  of  the  treasury  department.  In 
the  instance  of  the  cotton  minimums,  the  statute  having,  by  way 
of  exception  to  the  general  ad  valorem  rule,  declared,  in  certain 
cases,  how  the  value  shall  be  estimated,  that  statutory  value  ought 
to  govern ;  and  consequently,  the  twenty  per  centum  should  be 
exclusively  deducted  from  the  twenty-five  per  centum,  being  the 
rate  of  duties  to  which  cottons  generally  are  liable  ;  and  the  bien- 
nial tenths  should  be  subtracted  from  the  excess  of  five  per  centum. 
With  regard  to  specific  duties,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  competent  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  execution  of  the  ]a\v,  for  the  sake 
of  certainty,  to  adopt  some  average  value,  founded  upon  importa- 
tions of  a  previous  year.  But  if  the  value  of  each  cargo,  and 
every  part  of  it,  is  to  be  ascertained,  it  would  be  no  more  than 
what  now  is  the  operation  in  the  case  of  woollens,  silks,  cottons 
above  thirty  and  thirty-five  cents,  and  a  variety  of  other  articl(>s ;  and 
consequently  there  would  be  no  more  impractica])ility  in  the  law. 

To  all  defects,  however,  real  or  imaginary,  which  it  luay  be  sup- 
posed will  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  princij)le  of  tlie  bill,  ] 
oppose  one  conclusive,  and,  I  hope,  satisfactory  answer.  Congress 
will  be  in  session  one  whole  month  before  the  commencement  of 
the  law;  and  if,  in  the  meantime,  omissions  calling  for  further 
legislation  shall  be  discovered,  there  will  be  more   time  then  than 
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wc  have  now  to  supply  them.  Let  us,  on  this  occasion  of  com- 
promise, pursue  the  example  of  our  fathers,  who,  under  the 
inflaence  of  the  same  spirit,  in  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  determined  to  ratify  it,  and  go  for  amendments 
afterwards. 

To  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  that  this 
interest,  and  that,  and  the  other,  cannot  be  sustained  under  the 
protection,  beyond  1842,  I  repeat  the  answer,  that  no  one  can  now 
tell  what  may  then  be  necessary.  That  period  will  provide  for 
hself.  But  I  was  surprised  to  hear  my  friend  singling  out  iron  as 
an  article  that  would  be  most  injuriously  aft'ected  by  the  operation 
of  this  bill.  If  I  am  not  greatly  mistaken  in  my  recollection,  he 
opposed  and  voted  against  the  act  of  ]S24,  because  of  the  high 
duty  imposed  on  iron.  But  for  that  duty,  (and  perhaps  the  duty 
on  hemp,)  which  he  then  considered  threw  an  unreasonable  burden 
upon  the  navigation  of  the  country,  he  would  have  supported  that 
act.  Of  all  the  articles  to  which  protecting  duties  are  applied, 
iron,  and  the  manufactures  of  iron,  enjoy  the  highest  protection. 
During  the  term  of  nine  years,  the  deductions  from  the  duty  are 
not  such  as  seriously  to  impair  those  great  interests,  unless  all  my 
information  deceives  me  ;  and  beyond  that  period,  the  remedy  has 
been  already  indicated.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  anticipations 
which  I  form,  upon  the  restoration  of  concord  and  confidence,  shall 
be  all  falsified ;  that  neither  the  sense  of  fraternal  affection,  nor 
common  justice,  nor  even  common  interests,  will  lead,  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  tariflf  beyond  1842.  Let  me  suppose 
that  period  has  arrived,  and  that  the  ])rovisions  of  the  bill  shall  be 
interpreted  as  an  obligatory  pledge  upon  the  congress  of  that  day ; 
and  let  me  suppose,  also,  that  a  greater  amount  of  protection  than 
the  bill  provides,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  some  interests;  what  is 
to  be  done?  Regarded  as  a  pledge,  it  does  not  bind  congress  for 
ever  to  adhere  to  the  specific  rate  of  duty  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  most,  in  that  view,  that  it  exacts,  is,  to  make  a  fair  experiment. 
If,  after  such  experiment,  it  should  be  demonstrated,  that,  under 
such  an  arrangement  of  the  tarifl',  the  interests  of  large  portions  of 
the  union  would  be  sacrificed,  and  they  exposed  to  ruin,  congress 
will  be  competent  to  apply  some  remedy  that  will  be  effectual ; 
and  I  hope  and  believe  that,  in  such  a  contingency,  some  will  be 
devised  that  may  preserve  the  harmony  and  perpetuate  the  blessings 
of  the  union. 

It  has  been  alleged,  that  there  will  be  an  augmentation,  instead 
of  a  diminution  of  revenue,  under  the  operation  of  this  bill.  I  feel 
quite  confident  of  the  reverse  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  both 
contingencies  are  carefully  provided  for  in  the  bill,  without  affecting 
the  protected  articles. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  dishkes  the  measure,  because 
it  comrriands  the    concurrence  of  those  who    have  been  hitherto 
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opposed,  in  regard  to  the  tarilT;  and  is  approved  by  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  as  well  as  by  myseh'.  Why, 
sir,  the  gentleman  has  told  us  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  any 
compromise.  Will  he  be  pleased  to  say  how  any  compromise 
can  be  effected,  wilhout  a  concurrence  between  those  who  had 
been  ]~)reviously  divided,  and  taking  some  medium  between  the 
two  extremes  ?  The  wider  the  division  may  have  been,  so  much 
the  better  for  the^ compromise,  which  ought  to  be  judged  of  by  its 
nature  and  by  its  terms,  and  not  solely  by  those  who  happen  to 
vole  for  it.  It  is  an  adjustment  1o  which  both  the  great  interests  in 
this  country  may  accede  without  either  being  dishonored.  The 
triumph  of  neither  is  com})lete.  Each,  for  the  sake  of  ]3eace, 
harmony,  and  union,  makes  some  concessions.  The  south  has 
contended  that  every  vestige  of  protection  should  be  eradicated 
from  the  statute-book,  and  the  revenue  standard  forthwith  adopted. 
In  assenting  to  this  bill,  it  waives  that  pretension  —  yields  to 
reasonable  protection  for  nine  years;  and  consents,  in  consideration 
of  the  maximum  of  twenty  per  centum,  to  be  subsequently  applied, 
to  discriminations  below  it,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  a 
long  list  of  free  articles.  The  north  and  west  have  contended  for 
the  practical  application  of  the  principle  of  protection,  regulated  by 
no  other  limit  than  the  necessary  wants  of  the  country.  If  they 
accede  to  this  adjustment,  they  agree,  in  consideration  of  the 
stability  and  certainty  which  nine  years'  duration  of  a  I'avorite 
system  of  policy  affords,  and  of  the  other  advantages  which  have 
been  enumerated,  to  come  down  in  1842  to  a  limit  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  centum.  Both  parties,  animated  by  a  desire  to  avert 
the  evils  which  might  flow  from  carrying  out  into  all  their  conse- 
quences the  cherished  system  of  either,  have  met  upon  common 
ground,  made  mutual  and  friendly  concessions,  and,  I  trust,  and 
sincerely  believe,  that  neither  will  have,  hereafter,  occasion  to 
regret,  as  neither  can  justly  reproach  the  other  with  what  may  be 
now  done. 

This,  or  some  other  measure  of  conciliation,  is  now  more  than 
ever  necessary,  since  the  passage,  through  the  senate,  of  the 
enforcing  bill.  To  that  bill,  if  I  had  been  present,  on  the  final 
vote,  I  should  have  given  my  assent,  although  with  great  reluctance. 
I  believe  this  government  not  only  possessed  of  the  constitutional 
power,  but  to  be  bound  by  c^^ery  consideration,  to  maintain  the 
authority  of  the  laws.  But  I  deeply  regretted  the  necessity  which 
seemed  to  me  to  require  the  passage  of  such  a  bill.  And  I  was 
far  from  being  without  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  conse- 
quences to  which  it  might  lead.  I  felt  no  new-born  zeal  in  favor 
of  the  present  administration,  of  which  I  now  think  as  I  have  always 
thought.  I  could  not  vote  against  the  measure  ;  I  would  not  speak 
in  its  behalf.  I  thought  it  most  proper  in  me  to  leave  to  the  frienda 
of  the   administration  and   to   others,  who  might  feel  themselves 
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parlicularly  called  upon,  to  defend  and  sustain  a  strong  measure 
of  the  administration.  With  respect  to  the  series  of  acts  to  which 
the  executive  has  resorted,  in  relation  to  our  southern  disturbance, 
this  is  not  a  fit  occasion  to  enter  upon  a  full  consideration  of  them; 
but  I  will  brieiiy  say,  that,  although  the  proclamation  is  a  paper 
of  uncommon  ability  and  eloquence,  doing  great  credit,  as  a 
composition,  to  him  who  prepared  it,  and  to  him  who  signed  it, 
1  think  it  contains  some  ultra  doctrines,  which' no  party  in  this 
country  had  ventured  to  assert.  With  these  are  mixed  up  many 
sound  principles  and  just  views  of  our  political  systems.  Jf  it  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  effects  upon  those  to  whom  it  was  more  imme- 
diately addressed,  it  must  be  admitted  to  iiave  been  ill-timed  and 
unfortunate.  Instead  of  allaying  the  excitement  which  prevailed, 
it  increased  the  exasperation  in  the  infected  district,  and  aiibrded 
new  and  unnecessary  causes  of  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  in 
the  south  generally.  Tlie  message,  subsequently  transmitted  to 
congress,  communicating  the  proceedings  of  South  Carolina,  and 
calling  for  countervailing  enactments,  was  characterized  with  more 
prudence  and  moderation.  And,  if  this  unhappy  contest  is  to 
continue,  I  sincerely  hope,  that  the  future  conduct  of  the  adminis- 
tration may  be  governed  by  wise  and  cautious  counsels,  and  a 
parental  forbearance.  But  when  the  highest  degree  of  animosity 
exists  ;  when  both  parties,  however  unequal,  have  arrayed  them- 
selves for  the  conliict;  who  can  tell  when,  by  the  indiscretion  of 
subordinates,  or  other  unforeseen  causes,  the  bloody  struggle  may 
commence  ?  In  the  midst  of  ma<i:azines,  who  knows  when  the 
fatal  spark  may  produce  a  terrible  explosion  ?  And  the  battle  once 
begun,  where  is  its  limit?  AVliat  latitude  will  circumscribe  its 
rage  ?  Who  is  to  command  our  armies?  When,  and  where, and 
how,  is  the  war  to  cease  ?  In  what  condition  will  the  peace  leave 
the  American  system,  the  American  union,  and,  what  is  more  than 
all,  American  liberty?  I  cannot  profess  to  have  a  confidence,  which 
I  have  not,  in  this  administration,  but  if  I  had  all  confidence  in  it, 
I  should  still  wish  to  pause,  and,  if  possible,  by  any  honorable 
adjustment,  to  prevent  awful  consequences,  the  extent  of  which  no 
human  wisdom  can  foresee. 

It  appears  to  me,  tiien,  IMr.  President,  that  we  ought  not  to 
content  ourselves  with  passing  the  enforcing  bill  only.  Both 
that  and  the  bill  of  peace  seem  to  me  to  be  required  for  tlii' 
good  of  our  country.  The  first  will  satisfy  all  who  love  order  and 
law,  and  disapprove  the  inadmissible  doctrine  of  nullification. 
The  last  will  soothe  those  who  love  peace  and  concord,  harnn^iy 
and  union.  One  demonstrates  tlie  power  and  the  disposition  to 
vindicate  the  authority  and  supremacy  of  the  laws  of  the  union; 
the  other  offers  that,  which,  if  it  be  accepted  in  the  fraternal  spirit 
in  which  it  is  tendered,  Nvill  supersede  the  necessity  of  the  employ- 
ment of  all  force. 
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There  are  some  who  say,  let  the  larilf  go  down ;  let  our  manu- 
factures be  prostrated,  if  such  be  the  pleasure,  at  another  session,  of 
those  to  whose  hands  the  government  of  this  country  is  confided; 
let  bankruptcy  and  ruin  be  spread  over  the  land  ;  and  let  resistance 
to  the  laws,  at  all  hazards,  be  subdued.  8ir,  they  take  counsel 
from  their  passions.  They  anlicipale  a  terrible  reaction  from  the 
downfall  of  the  lariil",  which  would  ultimately  reestablisli  it  upon  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever.  But  it  is  these  very  agitations,  these  mutual 
irritations  between  brethren  of  the  same  family,  it  is  the  individual 
distress  and  general  ruin  that  would  necessarily  follow  the  overthrow 
of  the  larifi",  that  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  prevented.  Besides,  are  we 
certain  of  this  reaction  ?  Have  we  not  been  disappointed  in  it  as  to 
other  measures  heretofore  ?  But  sujjpose,  after  a  long  and  embit- 
tered struggle,  it  should  come,  in  what  relative  condition  would  it 
find  the  parts  of  this  confederacy?  In  what  stale  our  ruined 
manufactures  ?  When  they  should  be  laid  low,  who,  amidst  the 
fragments  of  the  general  wreck,  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
would  have  courage  to  engage  in  I'resh  enterprises,  under  a  new 
pledge  of  the  violated  faith  of  the  government?  If  we  adjourn, 
without  passing  this  bill,  having  inlrusled  the  executive  with  vast 
powers  to  maintain  the  laws,  should  he  be  able  by  the  next  session 
to  put  down  all  opposition  to  them,  will  he  not,  as  a  necessary 
conset[uence  of  success,  have  more  j^ower  than  ever  to  put  down 
the  larifT"  also?  Has  he  not  said  that  the  south  is  Ojipressed,  and 
its  bmxlens  ought  to  be  relieved  ?  And  will  he  not  ieci  himself 
bound,  after  he  shall  have  triiunphed,  if  triumph  he  may  in  a  civil 
war,  to  appease  the  disconlents  of  the  south  by  a  modiiication  of 
the  tarilV,  in  conformity  with  its  wishes  and  demands?  No,  sir; 
no,  sir;  let  us  save  the  coimtry  from  the  most  dreadful  of  all 
calamities,  and  let  us  save  its  industry,  too,  iVom  tlireatened 
destruction.  Statesmen  should  regulate  their  conduct  and  adapt 
their  measures  to  the  exigences  of  the  times  in  which  they  live. 
They  cannot,  indeed,  transcend  the  limits  of  the  consVilulional 
rule;  but  with  respect  to  those  systems  of  policy  which  fall  within 
4ts  scope,  they  sliould  arrange  them  according  to  the  interests,  the 
wants,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Two  great  dangers 
threaten  the  public  safety.  The  true  patriot  will  not  sto])  to  inquire 
how  they  have  been  brought  about,  but  will  fly  to  the  deliverance 
of  his  country.  The  difference  between  the  friends  and  the  foes 
of  the  compromise,  under  consideration,  is,  that  they  would,  in  the 
enforcing  act,  send  forth  alone  a  flaming  sword.  We  would  send 
out  that  also,  but  along  with  it  the  olive  branch,  as  a  messenger  of 
peace.  They  cry  out,  the  lawl  the  law  I  the  law  I  Power  I  power! 
power!  We,  too,  reverence  the  law,  and  bow  to  the  supremacy 
of  its  obligation;  but  we  are  in  favor  of  the  law  executed  in 
mildness,  and  of  power  tempered  with  mercy.  They,  as  we  tliink, 
would  hazard  a  civil  commotion,  beginning  in  South  Carolina  and 
VOL.    II.  18 
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extending^  God  only  knows  where.  While  we  would  vindicate 
the  federal  government,  we  are  for  peace,  if  possible,  union,  and 
liberty.  We  want  no  war,  above  all,  no  civil  war,  no  family 
strife.  We  want  to  see  no  sacked  cities,  no  desolated  fields,  no 
smoking  ruins,  no  streams  of  American  blood  shed  by  American 
airns ! 

I  have  been  accused  of  ambition  in  presenting  this  measure. 
Ambition  !  inordinate  ambition  !  If  I  had  thought  of  myself  only, 
I  should  have  never  brought  it  forward.  I  know  well  the  perils  to 
which  I  expose  myself;  the  risk  of  alienating  faithful  and  valued 
friends,  with  but  little  prospect  of  making  new  ones,  if  any  new 
ones  could  compensate  for  the  loss  of  those  whom  we  have  long 
tried  and  loved  ;  and  the  honest  misconceptions  both  of  friends  and 
foes.  Ambition !  If  I  had  listened  to  its  soft  and  seducing 
whispers  ;  if  I  had  yielded  myself  to  the  dictates  of  a  cold,  calcu- 
lating, and  prudential  policy,  I  would  have  stood  still  and  unmoved. 
I  might  even  have  silently  gazed  on  the  raging  storm,  enjoyed  its 
loudest  thunders,  and  left  those  who  are  cha>'ged  with  the  care  of 
the  vessel  of  state,  to  conduct  it  as  they  could.  I  have  been 
heretofore  often  unjustly  accused  of  ambition.  Low,  grovelling 
souls,  who  are  utterly  incapable  of  elevating  themselves  to  the 
higher  and  nobler  duties  of  pure  ])atrJGlism  —  beings,  who,  forever 
keeping  their  own  selfish  aims  in  view,  decide  all  public  measures 
by  their  presumed  influence  on  their  aggrandizement  — ji^'dge  me  l>y 
the  venal  rule  vv^hich  they  prescribe  to  themselves.  I  have  given 
to  the  w^inds  those  false  accusations,  as  I  consign  that  wliich  now 
impeaches  my  motives.  1  have  no  desire  for  olfice,  not  even  the 
highest.  The  most  exalted  is  but  a  prison,  in  which  the  incar- 
cerated incumbent  daily  receives  his  cold,  heartless  visitants,  marks 
his  weary  hours,  and  is  cut  oft"  from  the  practical  enjoyment  of  all 
the  blessings  of  genuine  freedom.  I  am  no  candidate  for  any  office 
in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  these  states,  united  or  separated  ;  I  never 
wish,  never  expect  to  be.  Pass  this  bill,  tranquillize  the  country, 
restore  confidence  and  affection  in  the  union,  and  I  am  willing  to 
go  home  to  Ashland,  and  renounce  public  service  for  ever.  I  should 
there  find,  in  its  groves,  under  its  shades,  on  its  lawns,  amidst  my 
flocks  and  herds,  in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  sincerity  and  truth, 
attachment,  and  fidelity,  and  gratitude,  which  I  have  not  always 
found  in  the  walks  of  public  life.  Yes,  I  have  ambition  ;  but  it  is 
the  ambition  of  being  the  humble  instrument,  in  the  hands  of 
Providence,  to  reconcile  a  divided  people ;  once  more  to  revive 
concord  and  harmony  in  a  distracted  land  —  the  pleasing  ambition 
of  contemplating  the  glorious  spectacle  of  a  free,  united,  prosperous, 
and  fraternal  people  I 


m  SUPPORT  OF  THE  COMPROMISE  ACT. 

IN  THE  SENATE,  MARCH  1,  1S33 


jTThe  bill  for  modifyinj^  the  duties  on  imports,  as  passed  by  the  house  of  represent- 
aiives,  (in  effect,  Mr.  Clay's  bill.)  being  under  coiisideralion,  and  on  it?  passage, 
u  brief  discussion  took  place,  between  Messrs.  Calhoun,  JMangum,  Frelinghuysen, 
Sprague,  and  others,  in  favor  of  the  bill,  and  Messrs.  Webster,  Dallas,  Robbins,  and 
others,  in  opposition.] 


Mr.  Clay  then  said  a  few  words  in  reference  to  this  bi]l  and  the 
enforcing  bill,  both  of  which  he  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to 
send  forlh,  as  well  to  show  that  the  laws  must  be  executed,  as  ihat 
there  is  a  disposition  to  make  concessions.  He  slated,  that  on  the 
subject  of  the  government's  being  a  compact,  he  principally  agreed 
with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  but  wilh  some  difference  as 
to  the  character  of  the  right  conferred  by  that  compact.  He  did 
not  adopt  the  opinion,  that  liicre  had  been  any  advance  made  in 
usurpation  of  powers  by  the  general  government.  He  llien  went 
into  a  view  of  the  history  of  this  system,  to  show,  that  twelve  or 
ihirteen  years  ago,  there  was  no  opposition  raised  against  the 
power  of  congress  to  protect  domestic  industry.  The  opposition 
on  constitutional  groimds  had  subsequently  grown  up.  lie  then 
stated,  that  in  his  opinion  no  state  could  so  practically  construe  the 
constitution  as  to  nullify  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  without 
plunging  the  country  into  all  the  miseries  of  anarchy.  He  said 
that  he  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of  ihat  ablest,  wisest,  and  purest 
of  American  statesmen,  James  Madison,  who  still  lives,  and 
resides  in  Virginia  —  the  doctrines  which  were  advanced  by  him 
in  1799.  The  answer  of  that  distinguished  man  to  the  resolutions 
of  ihe  other  states,  and  his  address  to  the  people,  effected  a  sudden 
revolution  of  public  opinion.  The  people  rallied  around  him;  ihe 
alien  and  sedition  laws  were  repealed;  and  the  usurpations  of 
the  general  goverimient  were  arrested.  He  viewed  the  government 
as  federative  in  its  origin,  in  its  character,  and  in  its  operation,  and 
under  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  gives  to  congress  power 
to  pass  all  laws  to  carry  into  effect  the  granted  powers,  ihey  could 
puss  all  necessary  laws.  He  hoped  that  the  effect  of  this  bill  would 
conciliate  all  classes  and  all  sections  of  the  union. 
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He  did  not  arrogate  any  merit  for  the  passage  of  this  bill.  He 
had  cherished  this  system  as  a  favorite  child,  and  he  still  clung  to 
it,  and  should  still  cling  to  it.  Why  had  he  been  reproached  ?  He 
had  come  to  the  child  and  found  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Philistines, 
who  were  desirous  to  destroy  it.  He  wished  to  save  and  cherish 
it,  and  to  find  for  it  better  and  safer  nurses.  He  did  not  wish  to 
employ  the  sword,  but  to  effect  his  object  by  concession  and 
conciliation.  He  wished  to  see  the  system  placed  on  a  secnver 
basis,  to  plant  it  in  the  bosoms  and  affections  of  the  people.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  who  had  learned  his  views  of  the 
system  from  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  had  spoken  of  him 
as  the  pilot  who  was  directing  the  vessel.  Tf  it  was  so,  he  would 
ask  if  she  had  been  secured  by  a  faithful  crew?  If  all  had  been 
faithful,  he  believed  there  would  have  been  no  danger  in  assailing 
the  system.  He  assailed  no  one ;  he  merely  defended  himself 
against  the  reproaches  of  others. 

Another  motive  with  him  was  to  preserve  the  union.  Pie  feared 
he  saw  hands  uplifted  to  destroy  the  system;  he  saw  the  union 
endangered;  and  in  spite  of  all  peril  which  might  assail  himself, 
he  had  determined  to  stand  forward  and  attempt  the  rescue. 

He  felt  himself  pained  exceedingly  in  being  obliged  to  separate 
on  the  question,  from  valued  friends,  especially  from  his  friend  from 
Massachusetts,  whom  he  had  always  respected,  and  whom  he  still 
respected.  He  then  replied  to  the  argument  founded  on  the  idea 
that  the  j)rotective  princi|)le  had  been  abandoned  by  this  bill.  He 
admitted  that  protection  had  been  better  secured  by  former  bills, 
but  there  was  no  surrender  by  this.  He  considered  revenue  as  the 
first  object  and  protection  as  the  second.  As  to  the  reduction  of 
the  revenue,  he  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  an  error  in  the 
calculations  of  gentlemen.  He  thoughtH^that  in  the  article  of  silks 
alone,  there  would  be  a  considerable  reduction.  The  protection  to 
the  mechanic  arts  was  only  reduced  by  the  whole  operation  of  the 
bill  to  twenty-six  per  centum,  and  he  did  not  know  that  there  would 
be  any  just  ground  for  complaint,  as  some  of  the  mechanic  arts 
now  enjoy  only  twenty-five  per  centum. 

The  argument  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,) 
was  against  the  bill,  but  he  was  h'^ppv  to  find  his  vote  was  to  be 
for  it.  If  his  argument  brought  other  minds  to  the  same  conclusion 
to  which  it  had  brouglit  his,  the  bill  would  not  be  in  any  danger. 
He  would  say,  save  the  country  ;  save  the  union  ;  and  save  the 
American  system. 


CN  THE  PRESIDENT'S  MESSAGE,  EETURNING 
THE  PUBLIC  LAND  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBER  5,   1S33. 


[The  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  irtrodiiced  by  Mr.  Clay, 
passed  both  houses  ol' congress  on  the  first  of  March,  1S32.  one  day  before  the  adjourn- 
ment, and  the  term  of  the  twenty-second  congress  expired  on  Sunday,  the  third  of 
March,  1S32.  The  majorities  were  so  large  in  favor  of  the  bill,  that  it  was  believed 
if  the  president  had  immediately  returned  the  bill  with  his  objections,  on  the  second 
of  March,  it  would  have  been  passed  by  the  constitutional  ninjnrity  of  two  thirds  of 
the  members  present  in  each  house,  and  thus  have  become  a  law.  notwithstanding  the 
objections  of  president  Jackson.  But  the  president  adojited  the  unprecedented  course 
of  retaining  the  bill  until  the  ne.xl  session  of  congress.  In  December,  \S.','i,  the 
twenty-third  congress  assembled,  and  the  president  sent  a  message  to  the  senate, 
returning  the  land  bill  which  had  been  passed  by  the  previous  congress,  with  his 
objections  to  the  same,  and  stating  that  for  want  of  time  he  had  not  pursued  the  usual 
course.  The  message  of  the  president,  assigning  his  reasons  for  the  return  of  the 
bill,  having  been  read,  Mr.  Clay  rose  and  made  the  following  remarks,] 


Thfs  measure  had  been  first  iiilroduced  into  congress  at  the 
session  before  the  last,  under  circnnistances  which  must  be  within 
the  recollection  of  every  member  of  the  senate.  Its  object  was,  1o 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  for  a  limited  time.  The 
subject  had  been  greatly  discussed  not  only  in  congress,  but 
throughout  the  country.  The  principles  and  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  well  and  generally  understood.  The  subject  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  chief  magistrate  himself,  and  this  bill  was  made  the 
subject  of  commentary  in  his  message  at  the  commencement  of  the 
last  session  of  congress.  It  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  a 
subject  perfectly  well  understood  by  the  president,  for  it  was  not  to 
be  supposed  that  he  would  have  commented  upon  it;  and  recoiu- 
mended  it  to  the  attention  of  congress,  if  it  had  not  been  understood. 
During  the  last  session,  this  bill,  which  had  previously  been  before 
the  house,  was  introduced  in  this  body,  and  was  passed,  and  sent 
to  the  other  house,  whence  it  was  returned  with  a  slight  ainend- 
menl, taking  away  the  discretion  which  had  been  vested  in  the  state 
legislatures  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  proceeds.  This  bill,  which 
had  been  before  congress  the  session  before  the  last,  which  had 
passed  at  the  last  session,  '  aving  been    before  the  country  for  a 
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whole  year,  when  it  passed  the  two  houses,  was  placed  before 
the  executive,  with  a  number  of  other  measures,  just  before  the 
close  of  the  last  congress.  As  the  subject  had  been  before  the 
president  for  consideration  so  long  previously  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  and  he  had  reflected  upon  it,  it  was  not  to  have  been  expected 
that  he  would  take  advantage  of  the  shortness  of  the  session  to 
retain  the  bill  until  this  time.  Yet  such  had  been  the  fact,  and  a 
proceeding  had  taken  place  which  was  unprecedented  and  alarming, 
and  which,  unless  the  people  of  this  country  were  lost  to  all  sense 
of  what  was  due  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  government,  to 
themselves,  and  to  those  principles  of  liberty  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted lo  them  from  the  revoluMon,  they  would  not  tolerate.  It  was 
at  least  due  to  the  legislature,  that  the  president  should  have  sent 
a  few  lines,  courteously  informing  them,  that  when  his  own 
mind  was  made  up  he  would"  communicate  the  result.  But, 
without  deigning  to  make  known  his  intention,  or  to  impart  the 
reasons  which  influenced  him,  he  despotically  kept  silence,  and 
retained  the  bill.  He  begged  leave  to  congratulate  the  senate  on 
the  return  of  the  bill.  The  question  which  now  presented  itself 
was,  whether  the  bill  was  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  non-action 
of  the  president,  or  whether  it  had  become  an  existing  law.  He 
was  not  now  about  to  discuss  that  question;  but  he  had  felt  himself 
called  on  to  make  a  few  observations  on  the  extraordinary  course, 
and  to  say  that  it  was  due  lo  congress,  to  the  people,  and  to  the 
executive  himiself,  to  have  informed  the  last  congress  in  reference 
to  this  subject,  concerning  which  he  must  have  made  up  his  mind. 
He  would  now  move  to  lay  this  bill  on  the  table,  and  would  after- 
wards give  notice  of  a  day  when  he  should  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  in  order  to  submit  it  again  to  the  action  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  Kane  wished  to  know  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the  senator 
from  Kentucky  that  the  bill  should  lie  permanently  on  the  table,  or 
only  to  be  called  up  at  an  early  day. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  that  the  only  alternative  was  to  consider  the  bill 
as  defunct,  or  as  an  existing  law.  If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
could  point  out  any  other  course,  he  had  read  some  clause  in  the 
constitution  wdiich  he  (Mr.  Clay)  had  never  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  find. 

Mr.  Benton  said  he  woiild  wish  to  make  a  remark  ;  and,  if  he 
WMs  precluded  by  the  pressing  of  this  question,  he  would  find  som'^ 
other  opportunity  of  making  it. 

The  question  was  then  taken  on  the  motion  to  lay  the  bill  upon 
the  table,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative  —  ays  nineteen. 

Mr.  Benton  then  moved  to  take  up  the  message  for  consideration. 

After  further  discussion,  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  did  not  rise  to  reply 
to  any  one  who  had  felt  himself  called  upon  to  rise  in  the  senate 
to  vindicate  the  president.  If  there  were  any  such  member,  he  did 
not  wish  to  disturb  him  in  his  office  of  vindicator  of  the  president, 
or  to  affect  the  complacency  with  which  he  might  reo-avd  Jiis  vindi- 
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cation.  But  he  (]\Ir.  Clay)  stood  here  to  sustain  hi«  own  coarse,  to 
vindicate  the  constitution,  and  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  congress 
under  it.  And  he  must  repeat,  that  the  withholding  of  the  land 
bill,  at  the  last  session,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  disrespectful  to  the  senate.  What 
were  the  circumstances? 

At  two  different  sessions  of  congress,  the  land  subject  was  before 
it.  At  that  which  preceded  the  last,  a  bill  had  been  introduced  to 
distribute  among  the  states  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  The 
w4iole  subject,  by  the  bill  and  by  reports  of  committees,  was  laid 
before  congress  and  spread  before  the  country.  A  copy  of  the  bill, 
when  it  was  first  introduced,  according  to  the  constant  practice  of 
congress,  was  sent  to  the  president.  He  was  thus,  as  well  as  the 
country  generally,  put  in  entire  possession  of  the  matter.  It 
attracted  great  public  attention.  It  engaged  that  of  tlie  president. 
And,  accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session,  in  his 
annual  message,  he  adverted  to  it,  in  a  manner  which  evidently 
showed  that  the  writer  of  the  message  fnlly  understood  it,  and  all 
the  views  which  had  been  developed  about  it. 

[Here  Mr.  Cliiy  read  the  message  of  llie  last  session,  so  far  as  it  related  1o  the 
public  lands,  to  show  that  the  president  had  himself  invited  the  attention  of  congress 
to  it,  as  one  of  urgent  and  pressing  importance;  that  the  discrdion  of  congress  to 
make  any  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  which  they  might  deem  best  ibr  the 
harmony,  union,  and  interest  of  the  United  States,  was  uncontrolled  ;  that  the  ques- 
tion ouglit  speedily  to  be  settled;  and  that  the  president  had  consittered,  but  objected  to 
the  bill  of  the  previous  session,  proposing,  as  a  substitute,  a  plan  of  his  own,  whicli, 
while  'he  message  on  the  table  argued  that  th<!  public  lands  belonged  to  all  the  stales, 
proposed  to  give  the  unsold  lands  to  so/ne  of  them.] 

Thus  was  congress,  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  session, 
officially  invited  to  act,  and  to  act  speedily,  respecting  the  public 
lands;  and  thus  did  the  president  manifest  his  knowledge  of 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  of  the  previous  session.  Well,  sir, 
congress  again  took  up  the  question.  The  identical  bill  of  the 
previous  session  was  again  introdnced,  and  again,  prior  to  its 
passage,  placed  before  the  president,  along  with  the  other  printed 
documents,  according  to  standing  usage.  And  it  was  passed  by 
both  houses,  substantially  in  the  shape  in  which  at  the  |)revious 
session  it  was  passed  by  the  senate,  except  that  the  restriction  as  to 
the  power  of  the  slates  to  apply  the  sum  to  be  distributed  among 
the  several  states,  after  the  deduction  of  the  twelve  and  a  naif  per 
centum  first  set  apart  for  the  new  states,  was  stricken  out. 

In  this  form,  the  bill  was  laid  before  the  president  on  the  second 
day  of  March  last.  It  was  no  stranger,  but  an  old  acqitaintance. 
He  had  seen  it  repeatedly  before;  and  he  must  have  been  well 
informed  as  to  its  progress  in  congress.  He  had  commented  on 
the  very  project  contained  in  the  bill,  when  he  had  brought  forward 
his  own  in  his  message,  at  the  opening  of  the  session.  Without 
deigning  to  communicate  to  congress  what  disposition  he  had  made, 
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or  meant  to  make  of  it,  lie  permitted  the  body  to  rise,  in  utter  igno 
ranee  ot"  liis  intentions. 

It  may  be  true,  that  there  was  a  gi-eat  press  of  business  on  the 
president  on  the  second  of  March,  and  that  he  may  have  acted  u]:)on 
some  ninety  or  one  hundred  bills.  But  this  is  what  occurs  with 
every  president  on  the  day  before  the  termination  of  the  short 
session  of  congress.  With  most  of  those  bills  the  president  must 
have  been  less  acquainted  than  he  was  with  the  land  bill.  Of 
some  of  tliem  he  j^robably  had  never  heard  at  all.  Not  one  of  them 
possessed  the  importance  of  the  land  bill.  How  did  it  happen  that 
the  president  could  find  time  to  decide  on  so  many  new  bills,  and 
yet  had  not  time  to  examine  and  dispose  of  one  which  had  long 
been  before  him  and  the  public;  one  embracing  a  subject  which  he 
thought  the  union,  harmony,  and  interests  of  the  states  recjuired 
should  be  speedUi/  adjusted;  one  which  he  himself  had  pronounced 
his  judgment  uj)on  at  the  commencement  of  the  session  ?  By 
withholding  the  bill,  the  president  took  upon  himself  a  responsi- 
bility beyond  the  exercise  of  the  veto.  lie  deprived  congress 
altogether  of  its  constitutional  right  to  act  upon  the  bill,  and  to  pass 
it,  his  negative  notwilhstandii;g. 

The  president  is,  by  the  constitution,  secured  time  to  consider 
bills  which  shall  have  passed  both  branches  of  congress.  Bui  so 
is  congress  equally  secured  the  right  to  act  upon  bills  which  i!iey 
have  passed,  and  which  the  president  may  have  thought  propiM-  to 
reject.  If  he  exercises  his  veto,  and  returns  the  bill,  two  thirds  may 
pass  it.  But  if  he  withholds  the  bill,  it  cannot  become  a  jaw,  even 
although  the  two  houses  should  be  unanimously  in  its  favoi-. 

Mr.  Clay  denied  that  the  consiilulion  gave  to  the  ))resid(Mi1  ten 
days  to  consider  bills,  except  at  the  long  session.  At  that  ser<sion, 
the  period  of  its  termination  is  uncerlain,  and  dependent  rqoon  the 
will  of  congress.  To  guard  against  a  sudden  adjournment,  by 
which  the  president  might  be  deprived  of  due  time  to  delib(M-;i1e  on 
an  important  bill,  the  constitution  provides  for  ten  days  at  that 
session.  But,  at  the  short  session,  it  is  not  an  adjournment  !)ut  a 
dissolution  of  congress,  on  the  third  of  March,  and  the  day  of  that 
dissolution  is  fixed  in  the  constitution  itself,  and  known  to  all. 

Mr.  Clay  contended,  therefore,  that  the  act  of  withholding  the 
bill  was  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  by  which  congress,  and  the 
senate  especially,  in  which  the  bill  originated,  were  deprived  of 
their  constilulional  right  of  passing  on  tlie  bill,  after  the  president 
had  exercised  his  powers.  Respect  to  congress  required  of  the 
president,  if  he  really  had  not  time  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  bill, 
or,  having  formed  it,  had  not  time  to  lay  his  reasons  before  the 
body,  a  communication  to  that  effect.  But,  without  condescending 
to  transmit  one  word  upon  the  subject  to  congress,  he  suffered  the 
session  to  terminate,  and  the  members  to  go  home  destitute  of  all 
information,  until  this  day^  of  his  intentions. 

Mr.  Benton  then  withdrew  lijs  motion  to  take  up  the  bill 


ON  THE  REMOVAL  OF  THE  PUBLIC  DEPOSITS  EIIOM 
THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  DECEMBER  2G,  1833. 


[The  house  of  representatives,  on  the  second  of  March,  1&33,  adopted,  by  a  vote  of 
one  hundred  and  ten  to  forty-six,  the  following  resolution:  'that  the  government 
deposits  rnay,  in  the  opinion  of  the  house,  be  safely  continued  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.'  Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
(general  Jackson,)  in  September  following,  read  a  paper  to  his  cabinet,  declaring  his 
intention  to  cause  the  deposits  to  be  removed  from  the  bank.  He  Vaeu  remo\ed  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  ATr.  Duane,  from  oifice,  in  consequence  of  his  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  president's  orders  in  this  respect,  and  appointed  Mr.  Taney  secre- 
tary in  his  place;  who  removed  the  deposits  from  the  Uniteil  States  bank,  on  the  first 
of  October,  1S33,  and  placed  them  in  sundry  state  banks.  At  the  ensuing  session  of 
congress,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.  Taney,  having  made  his  lejiort  on  that 
transaction,  the  subject  came  up  for  consideration  in  the  senate,  when  ]Mr.  Clay 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  which  he  accompanied  with  the  subjoined 
speech.] 


Resolved,  that  by  dismissing  the  late  secretary  of  the  treasury,  becanse  he  would 
not,  contrary  to  his  sense  of  his  own  duty,  remove  the  money  of  the  United 
States  in  deposit  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its  branches,  in  conformity 
with  the  president's  opinion  :  and  by  appointing  his  successor  to  effect  such  removal, 
which  Itas  been  done,  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  power  o\er  the 
treasury  of  the  United  States  not  granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Resolved,  that  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasnry  for  the  removal 
of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  and  its 
branches,  communicated  to  congress  on  the  third  of  December,  1&33,  are  unsatisfac- 
tory and  insufficient. 


We  are  in  iho  midst  of  a  rev^olulion,  hitherto  bloodless,  but 
ra])idly  lending  towards  a  total  change  of  the  pure  republican  charac- 
ter of  the  government,  and  to  the  concentration  of  all  power  in  the 
hands  of  one  man.  The  powers  of  congress  are  paralysed,  except 
when  exerted  in  conformity  with  his  will,  by  frequeni  and  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  the  executive  veto,  not  anticipated  by  (he 
founders  of  our  constitution,  and  not  practiced  by  any  of  "he 
predecessors  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.  And,  to  craiup  them 
still  more,  a  new  expedient  is  springing  into  use,  of  withholding 
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ailogellier  bills  which  have  received  the  sanction  of  both  houses  of 
congress,  thereby  cutting  oft"  ail  opportunity  of  passing  them,  even 
if,  after  their  return,  the  members  should  be  unanimons  in  their 
favor.  The  conslitulional  participation  of  the  senate  in  the 
appointing  power  is  virtually  abolished  by  the  iSconstant  use  oj'  the 
power  of  removal  from  office,  without  any  known  cause,  and  by 
the  appointment  of  the  same  individual  to  the  same  ollice,  after  his 
rejection  by  the  senate.  How^  often  have  we,  senators,  felt  that  the 
check  of  the  senale,  instead  of  being,  as  the  constitution  intended, 
a  salutary  control,  was  an  idle  ceremony?  How  often,  when 
acting  on  the  case  of  the  nominated  successor,  have  we  felt  the 
injustice  of  the  removal  ?  How  often  have  we  said  to  each  other, 
well,  what  can  we  do?  the  otfice  cannot  remain  vacant,  without 
prejudice  to  the  public  interest,  and,  if  we  reject  the  proposed 
substitute,  we  cannot  restore  the  displaced;  and,  ])erliaps,  some 
more  unworthy  man  may  be  nominalcd. 

The  judiciary  has  not  been  exempt  from  the  prevailing  rage  for 
innovation.  Decisions  of  the  tribunals,  deliberately  pronounced, 
have  been  contemptuously  disregarded.  And  the  sanctity  of 
numerous  treaties  openly  violated.  Our  Indian  relations,  coeval 
with  the  existence  of  the  government,  and  recognised  and  estab- 
lished by  numerous  laws  and  treaties,  have  been  subverted,  the 
rights  of  the  helpless  and  unfortunate  aborigines  trampled  in  the 
dust,  and  they  l)rought  under  subjection  to  unknown  laws,  in 
which  they  have  no  voice,  promulgated  in  an  unknown  language. 
The  most  extensive  and  most  valuable  public  domain  that  ever  fell 
to  the  lot  of  one  nation,  is  threatened  with  a  total  sacrifice.  The 
general  currency  of  the  country  —  the  life-blood  of  all  its  business 
—  is  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  universal  disorder  and 
confusion.  The  power  of  internal  improvement  lies  crushed 
beneath  the  veto.  The  system  of  protection  of  American  industry 
was  snatched  from  impending  destruction,  at  the  last  session  ;  but 
we  are  now  coolly  told  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  without  a 
blush,  '  that  it  is  understood  to  be  conceded  on  all  Iiands,  that  the 
tariff  for  protection  merely  is  to  be  finally  abandoned.'  By  the 
third  of  March,  1837,  if  the  progress  of  innovation  continues,  there 
will  be  scarcely  a  vestige  remaining  of  the  government  and  its 
policy,  as  they  existed  prior  to  the  third  of  March,  1829.  In  a  term 
of  eight  years,  a  little  more  than  equal  to  that  which  was  required 
to  establish  our  liberties,  the  government  will  have  been  transformed 
into  an  elective  monarchy  —  the  worst  of  all  forms  of  goveriunent. 

Such  is  a  melancholy  but  faithful  picture  of  the  present  condition 
of  our  public  affairs.  It  is  not  sketched  or  exhibited  to  excite,  here 
or  elsewhere,  irritated  feeling.  I  have  no  such  purpose.  I  would, 
on  the  contrary,  iiuplore  the  senate  and  the  people  to  discard  all 
passion  and  prejudice,  and  to  look  calmly,  but  resolutely,  upon  the 
actual  state  of  the  constitution  and  the  country.     Although  I  bring 
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iiili)  the  senate  tlie  same  unabated  spirit,  and  the  same  firm 
determinalion  which  have  ever  guided  me  in  the  support  of  civU 
liberty,  and  the  defence  of  our  constitution,  I  contemplate  the 
prospect  before  us  with  feelings  of  deep  humiliation  and  profound 
mortification. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  unfortunate  symptoms  of  the  times,  that 
a  large  portion  of  the  good  and  enlightened  men  of  the  union,  of 
all  parties,  are  yielding  to  sentiments  of  despondency.  There  is, 
unhappily,  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  insecurity  pervading  the 
community.  Many  of  our  best  citizens  entertain  serious  appre- 
hensions, that  our  union  and  our  institutions  are  destined  to  a 
speedy  overthrow.  Sir,  I  trust  that  the  hopes  and  confidence  of 
the  country  will  reVive.  There  is  much  occasion  for  manly  inde- 
pendence and  patriotic  vigor,  but  none  for  despair.  Thank  God, 
we  are  yet  free;  and,  if  we  put  on  the  chains  which  are  forging  for 
us,  it  will  be  because  we  deserve  to  vrear  them.  We  should  never 
desj)air  of  the  republic.  If  our  ancestors  had  been  capable  of 
surrendering  themselves  to  such  ignoble  sentiments,  our  inde- 
pendence and  onr  liberties  would  never  have  been  achieved.  The 
winter  of  1776-7  was  one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  revo- 
lution ;  but  on  tills  daij^  fifty-seven  years  ago,  the  father  of  his 
coutUry  achieved  a  glorious  victory,  which  dift'used  joy  and 
gladness  and  animation  throughout  the  states.  Let  us  cherish  the 
hope  that,  since  he  has  gone  from  among  us,  Providence,  in  the 
dispensation  of  his  mercies,  has  near  at  hand  in  reserve  for  us, 
though  yet  unseen  by  us,  some  sure  and  happy  deliverance  from 
all  impending  dangers. 

When  we  assembled  here  last  year,  we  were  full  of  dreadful 
forebodings.  On  the  one  hand  ^ve  were  menaced  with  a  civil 
war,  which,  lighting  up  in  a  single  state,  might  spread  its  flames 
throughout  one  of  the  largest  sections  of  the  union.  On  the  other, 
a  cherished  system  of  policy,  essential  to  the  successful  prosecution 
of  the  industry  of  our  countrymen,  was  exposed  to  imminent  danger 
of  immediate  destruction.  Means  were  happily  applied  by  congress 
to  avert  both  calamities  ;  the  country  was  reconciled,  and  our  union 
once  more  became  a  band  of  friends  and  brothers.  And  I 
shall  be  greatly  disappointed,  if  we  do  not  find  those  who  were 
denounced  as  being  unfriendly  to  the  continuance  of  our  confed- 
eracy, among  the  foremost  to  fly  to  its  preservation,  and  to  resist 
all  executive  encroachment. 

Mr.  President,  when  congiess  adjourned,  at  the  termination  of 
the  last  session,  there  was  one  remnant  of  its  powers,  that  over  the 
purse,  left  untouched.  The  two  most  important  powers  of  civil 
goverruTient  are,  those  of  the  sword  and  the  purse.  The  first,  with 
son^e  restriction,  is  confided  by  the  constitution  to  the  executive, 
and  the  last  to  the  legislative  department.  If  they  are  separate,  and 
exercised  by  difierent  responsible  departments,  civil  liberty  is  safe  ; 
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but  if  the.y  are  united  in  the  hands  of  the  same  individual,  it  is 
gone.  That  clear-sighted  and  sagacious  revolutionary  orator  and 
patriot,  Patrick  Henry,  justly  said,  in  the  Virginia  convention,  in 
reply  to  one  of  his  opponents : 

'  Let  him  candidly  tell  me  where  and  when  did  freedom  exist,  when  the  sword  and 
purse  were  given  up  from  the  people  ?  Unless  a  miracle  in  human  affairs  interposed, 
r.o  nation  ever  retained  its  liberty  after  the  loss  of  the  sword  and  the  purse?  Can 
you  prove  by  any  arjjumentative  deduction,  that  it  is  possible  to  be  safe  without  one 
of  them  ?     If  you  give  them  up  you  are  gone.' 

Up  to  the  period  of  the  termination  of  the  last  session  of 
congress,  the  exclusive  constitutional  power  of  congress  over 
the  treasury  of  the  United  States  had  never  been  contested. 
Among  ils  earliest  acts  was  one  to  establisli  the  treasury 
department,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a  Ireasmcr, 
who  was  required  to  give  bond  and  security  in  a  very  hu-ge 
amount,  '  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  Stales 
and  to  disburse  the  same,  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary 
of  1  he  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  recorded  by  the 
register,  and  not  otherwise.''  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
present  bank  of  the  United  States,  no  treasury  or  place  had  been 
provided  and  designated  by  law  for  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public 
moneys,  but  the  treasurer  was  left  to  his  own  discretion  andresjx^n- 
sibilily.  When  the  existing  bank  was  established,  it  was  provided 
that  ihe  public  moneys  should  be  deposited  with  it,  and  conse- 
quently that  bank  became  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  For 
whatever  place  is  designated  by  law  for  the  keeping  of  the  jniblic 
money  of  the  United  States,  under  the  care  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
United  States,  is  for  the  time  being  the  treasurij.  Its  safety  was 
drawn  in  question  by  the  cliief  magistrates,  and  an  agent  was 
appointed,  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago,  to  investigate  its  al)ility. 
He  reported  to  -the  executive,  that  it  was  jjerfectly  safe.  His 
apprehensions  of  its  solidity  were  communicated  by  the  president 
to  congress,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  examine  the  subject. 
They,  also,  reported  in  favor  of  its  security.  And,  finally,  among 
the  last  acts  of  the  house  of  representatives,  prior  to  the  close  of  the 
last  session,  was  the  adoption  of  a  resolution,  manifesting  its  entire 
confidence  in  the  ability  and  solidity  of  the  bank. 

After  all  these  testimonies  to  the  perfect  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  in  the  place  appointed  by  congress,  who  could  have; 
supposed  that  the  place  would  have  been  changed  ?  Who  could 
have  imagined,  that  within  sixty  days  of  the  meeting  of  congress, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  utter  contempt  of  its  authority,  the  change  should 
have  been  ordered  ?  Who  would  have  dreamed,  that  the  treasurer 
should  have  thrown  away  the  single  key  to  the  treasury,  over 
which  congress  held  aiuple  control,  and  accepted  in  lieu  of  it  some 
dozens  of  keys,  over  which  neither  congress  nor  he  has  any 
adequate  control  ?     Yet,  sir,  all  this  has  been  done ;  and  it  is  now 
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oiir  solemn  duly  1o  inquire,  first,  by  whose  authority  it  has  been 
ordered?  and,  secondly,  whether  the  order  has  been  given  in  con- 
formity with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  Stales  ? 

I  agree,  sir,  and  I  am  happy  whenever  I  can  agree  wilii  the 
president,  as  to  the  immense  importance  of  these  questions.  He 
says,  in  a  paper  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  that  he  loolis  upon  the 
pending  question  as  involving  higher  considerations  than  the  '  mere 
transfer  of  a  sum  of  money  from  one  bank  to  ap.otlier.  lis  decision 
may  affect  the  character  of  our  government  for  ages  to  come.' 
And,  with  him,  I  view  it  as  of  transcendent  importance,  l)olh  in  its 
consecpjences  and  tiie  great  principles  which  the  (jueslion  involves. 
In  the  view  which  I  have  taken  of  this  subject,  I  hold  llie  bank  as 
nothing,  as  perfectly  insignificant,  faithful  as  it  has  been  in  the 
performance  of  all  its  duties,  efficient  as  it  has  proved  in  regulating 
the  currency,  than  which  there  is  none  in  all  Christendom  so  sound, 
and  deep  as  is  the  interest  of  the  country  in  the  establishment  and 
continuance  of  a  sound  currency,  and  the  avoidance  of  all  those 
evils  which  result  from  a  defective  or  unsettled  currency.  All  these 
I  regard  as  questions  of  no  importance,  in  comparison  willi  the 
principles  involved  in  this  executive  innovation.  It  involves  the 
distribution  of  power  by  the  executive,  and  the  taking  away  a 
power  from  congress  which  it  was  never  before  doubted  to  i)ossess 
—  the  power  over  the  pui)lic  purse.  Entertaining  these  views,  I 
shall  not,  to-day,  at  least,  examine  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
president,  or  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  for  if  the  ]M'esident 
had  no  power  to  perform  the  act,  no  reasons,  however  cogent  or 
strong,  which  he  can  assign  as  urging  him  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  purpose,  no  reasons,  can  sanctify  an  unconstitutional  and 
illegal  act. 

The  first  question,  sir,  which  I  intimated  it  to  be  my  purpose  to 
examine,  was,  by  whose  direction  was  this  change  of  the  deposits 
made  ? 

Now,  sir,  is  there  any  man  who  hears  me,  who  requires  proof 
on  this  point?  Is  there  an  intelligent  man  in  the  whole  country 
who  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  decided  on  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  ?  Is  it  not  of  universal  notoriety  ?  Does  any  man 
doubt  that  it  was  the  act  of  the  president  ?  Tliat  it  was  done  by 
his  authority  and  at  his  command  ?  Tlie  president,  on  this  subject, 
has  himself  furnished  evidence  which  is  perfectly  conclasivc,  in 
the  paper  which  he  has  read  to  his  cabinet ;  for,  allliougli  he  has 
denied  to  the  senate  an  official  copy  of  that  jinper.  it  is  nniversally 
admitted  that  he  has  given  it  to  the  world,  as  containing  the  reasons 
which  influenced  him  to  this  act.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  if  not 
in  our  senatoi'ial  character,  we  have  a  right  to  avail  ourselves  of 
that  paper,  and  of  all  which  it  contains.  Is  it  not  perfectly  conclu- 
sive as  to  the  authority  by  which  the  deposits  have  been  removed? 
I  admit  that  it  is  an  unprecedented  and  most  extraordinary  power, 
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The  consUtution  of  ihe  United  States  admits  of  a  call,  from  the 
chief  magistrate,  on  the  heads  of  departments,  for  their  opinions  in 
writing. 

It  appears,  indeed,  that  this  power  which  the  constitution  confers 
on  the  president,  had  been  exercised,  and  that  the  cabinet  were 
divided,  two  and  two;  and  one,  who  was  ready  to  go  on  either 
side,  being  a  little  indifferent  how  this  great  constitutional  power 
was  settled  by  the  president.  The  president  was  not  satisfied  with 
calling  on  his  cabinet  for  their  opinions,  in  the  customary  and 
constitutional  form  ;  but  he  prepares  a  paper  of  his  own,  and 
instead  of  receiving  reasons  I'rom  them,  reads  to  them,  and  thus 
indoctrinates  them  according  to  his  own  views.  This,  sir,  is  die 
first  time  in  the  history  of  onr  country,  when  a  paper  has  been 
thus  read,  and  thus  pubHshed.  The  proceeding  is  entirely  without 
precedent.  Those  who  now  exercise  power,  consider  all  ])receden1s 
wrong.  They  hold  precedents  in  contempt ;  and,  casting  thern 
aside,  have  commenced  a  new  era  in  administration.  J3ut  while 
they  thus  hold  all  precedents  in  contempt,  disregarding  all,  no 
matter  how  long  established,  no  matter  to  what  dep-rirtmenls  of  the 
government  they  may  have  given  sanction,  they  are'  always  dis- 
posed to  shield  themselves  behind  a  precedent,  whenever  they  can 
find  one  to  subserve  their  purpose. 

But  the  question  is,  who  gave  the  order  for  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  ?  By  whose  act  were  they  removed  from  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  where  they  were  re(|uired  by  the  law  to  be 
placed,  and  placed  in  banks  which  the  law  never  designated  ?  I 
tell  the  gentlemen  who  are  opposed  to  me,  that  I  am  not  to  be 
answered  by  the  exhibition  of  an  order  signed  by  E.  Taney,  or 
any  one  else.  I  wan!  to  know,  not  the  clerk  who  makes  the 
writing,  but  the  individual  who  dictates  —  not  the  hangman  who 
executes  the  culprit,  but  the  tribunal  which  orders  the  execution. 
I  want  the  original  authority,  that  I  may  know  by  whose  order,  on 
whose  authority,  the  public  deposits  were  removed,  and  I  again 
ask,  is  there  a  member  of  this  senate,  is  there  an  intelligent  man 
in  the  whole  country,  who  doubts  on  this  point  ?  Hear  what  the 
president  himself  says,  in  his  manifesto,  read  to  his  cabinet : 

'The  i)resident  deems  it  HIS  duty,  to  rommiinicate  in  tliis  manner  to  his  cabinet 
the  final  ronclusions  ov  his  own  .^iimj,  and  the  reasons  on  which  tliey  are  founded,' 
and  so  forth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  what  does  he  say  ? 

'Thi!  president  again  repeats,  that  he  beijs  his  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed 
measuie  as  ms  own.  in  the  support  of  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to 
make  a  sacrifice  of  opinion  or  principle.  Irs  responsibility  has  been  assu.med, 
after  the  most  mature  reflection,  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purity  of  the  elective  t'ranchise,  without  which  all 
will  unite  in  saying,  that  the  blood  and  treasure  expended  by  our  forellithers  in  the 
establishment  of  our  happy  system  of  government  will  have  been  vain  and  fruitless. 
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Umler  these  convictions,  he  feels  that  a  meiisurc  so  important  to  the  American 
people  cannot  be  commenced  too  soon  ;  and  Hlil  thcrcfon  luuiics  the  first  daij  of  Oi  lubir 
next  as  a  period  proper  lor  the  cliange  of  the  deposits,  or  sooner,  provided  the 
necessary  arrangements  with  the  state  banks  can  be  made.' 

Sir,  is  there  a  senator  here  who  will  tell  ine  that  this  removal 
was  not  made  by  the  president?  1  know,  indeed,  that  tliere  are 
in  this  document  many  of  those  most  mild,  most  gracious,  most 
condt'scending  expressions,  with  which  power  too  well  knows 
how  to  clothe  its  mandates.  The  president  coaxes,  he  soothes  the 
s(;crelary,  in  the  most  bland  and  conciliating  language  : 

'  In  ihe  remarks  he  has  made  on  this  all-important  (|ues1ion.  he  trusts  the  secretary 
of  the  treasnry  will  see  only  the  fiank  and  rcspvctfid  declarations  of  the  opinions 
which  the  president  has  iormed  on  a  measure  of  great  national  interest,  deeply 
afFecliiiij  the  character  and  usefulness  of  his  administration  ;  and  not  a  spirit  of  dirta- 
iion,  which  the  president  would  be  as  rarcftd  to  avoid,  as  ready  to  resist.  Happy  will 
lie  be,  if  the  facts  now  disclosed  produce  uniformity  of  opinion  and  unitj^  of  action 
among  the  members  of  the  administi'ation.' 

Sir,  how  kind  I  how  gentle  I  How  very  gracious  must  this  have 
sounded  in  the  gratified  ear  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  I  Sir, 
it  reminds  me  of  an  historical  anecdote,  related  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  which  our  species  has  ever  produced. 
While  Oliver  Cromwell  was  contending  for  the  mastery  of  (ireat 
Britain,  or  Ireland,  (I  do  not  now  remember  which,)  he  besieged 
a  certain  catholic  town.  The  place  made  a  stout  resistance  ;  but 
at  Ittigth  the  town  being  likely  to  be  taken,  the  poor  catholics 
pvoj)Osed  terms  of  capitulation,  stipulating  therein  for  the  toleration 
of  their  religion.  The  paper  containing  the  terms  was  bmuglit  to 
Oliver,  who,  putting  on  his  spectacles  to  read  it,  cried  out,  'oh, 
granted,  granted,  certainly;'  he  added,  however,  'but  if  one  of 
them  shall  dare  to  be  found  attending  mass,  he  shall  be  hanged;' 
(under  what  section  is  not  mentioned  ;  whether  under  a  second,  or 
any  cither  section,  of  any  particular  law,  we  are  not  told.) 

Thus,  sir,  the  secretary  was  told  by  the  president,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  wish  to  dictate  —  oh,  no  ;  nothing  is  further  from  the 
president's  intention;  but,  sir,  what  was  he  told  in  the  secjuel  ? 
'  If  you  do  not  comi)ly  with  my  wishes  —  if  you  do  not  eil'ect  the 
removal  of  these  deposits  within  the  period  I  assign  you — "you 
must  quit  your  office.'  And  what,  sir,  was  the  effect  ?  This 
document  bears  date  on  the  eighteenth  of  September.  In  the 
official  paper,  published  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  through 
which  it  is  understood  that  the  government  makes  known  its 
wisht>s  and  purposes  to  the  jx^ople  of  the  United  States,  we  were 
told,  under  date  of  the  twentieth  of  September,  1833,  two  days  only 
after  this  cabinet  paper  was  read,  as  follows  : 

'We  are  authorized  to  state' — [authorized ;  this  is  the  word  which  g;ive  credit  to 
this  annunciation — |  'We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  the  deposits  of  the  public 
money  will  be  changed  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  the  state  banks,  as  soon 
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as  iioces  ry  arrangements  can  be  made  for  that  pjurpose  ;  and  that  it  is  believed  they 
can  be  completed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia.  New  York,  and  Boston,  in  time  to  make 
the  change  by  the  first  of  October,  and  pcr/iups  sooner,  if  circumstances  should  render  an 
earlier  action  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  government.' 

Yes,  sir,  on  the  eigliteenth  of  Sepleiiiber  this  measure  was 
decided  on  ;  and  on  the  twentieth,  it  is  announced  to  the  people, 
that  the  deposits  would  be  removed  by  the  first  of  October,  or 
sooner,  if  practicable!  Mr,  Duane  was  continued  in  office  till  the 
.twenty-third,  on  which  day  he  was  dismissed ;  and  between  the 
twenty-third  and  the  twenty-sixth,  on  which  latter  day  the  mere 
clerical  act  of  signing  the  order  for  removal  was  peri'ormed,  Mr. 
Taney,  by  whom  it  vv'as  done,  was  apjjointed  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  having  conformed  to  the  will  of  the  president,  against 
his  own  duty,  which  Mr.  Duane  would  not  do.  Yes,  sir,  on  the 
twentieth  went  forth  this  proclamation,  by  authority,  of  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  although  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  till  the 
twenty-third.  On  this  point  we  have  conclusive  proof  in  a  letlcr  of 
the  president  to  that  gentleman,  dated  on  the  twenty-third,  which 
letter,  after  all  the  gracious,  friendly,  and  conciliating  language  of 
the  cabinet  paper,  concludes  in  these  terms: 

'  I  feel  constrained  to  notify  you,  that  your  further  services  as  secretary  of  the 
treasury  are  no  longer  required.' 

Such,  Mr  President,  is  the  testimony  on  the  one  ?ide  to  prove 
the  truth  of  the  proposition,  that  the  removal  of  the  dej^osils  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  was  a  measure  determined  on  b 
the  president  himself — determined  on  while  the  latter  secretary 
the  treasury  was  still  in  office,  and  against  the  will  of  the  secretary ; 
although  Mr.«^..Taney  may  have  put  his  signature  to  the  order  on 
the  twenty-sixth  —  a  mere  ministerial  act,  done  in  conformity  with 
the  previous  decision  of  the  president,  that  the  removal  should  take 
place  on  or  before  the  first  of  October. 

I  now  call  the  atlenlion  of  the  senate  to  testimony  of  the  other 
party;  I  mean  Mr.  Duane.  After  giving  a  history  of  the  circum- 
stances which  accompanied  bis  appointment  to  office,  and  what 
passed  antecedently  to  his  removal,  he  proceeds  to  say : 

'Thus  was  I  thrust  into  office  :  thus  was  I  thrust  from  office;  not  because  T  had 
neglected  any  duty;  not  because  I  had  differed  with  him  about  the  bank  of  the  Ignited 
Stales;  but  because  1  refused,  w'ithout  further  inquiry  by  congress,  to  remove  the 
deposits.' 

Can  testimony  be  more  complete  to  establish  the  pro])osition  .1 
have  advanced?  And  is  it  possible,  after  the  testimony  of  the 
president  on  one  side,  and  of  his  secretary  on  the  other,  that  the 
ibrmer  had  decided  that  the  deposits  should  be  removed,  and  had 
removed  the  secretary  because  he  would  not  do  it,  that  any  man 
can  doubt  that  the  removal  was  the  president's  own  act  ?  —  that  it  was 
done  in  accordance  with  his  command  ? 
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And  now,  sir,  having  seen  that  the  removal  was  made  by  the 
command  and  authority  of  the  president,  1  shall  proceed  to  inquire 
whether  it  was  done  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  and  laws 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  purpose  at  this  time  to  go  into  the  reasons  alleged  by 
the  "president  or  his  secretary,  except  so  far  as  those  reasons  contain 
an  attempt  to  show  that  he  possessed  the  reciuisite  authority. 
Because  if  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  no  power  to  do 
this  thing  —  if  the  constitution  and  laws,  instead  of  authorizing  it, 
required  him  to  keep  his  hands  oft'  the  treasury — it  is  useless  to 
inquire  into  any  reasons  he  may  give  for  exercising  a  ])ower  which 
he  did  not  possess.  Sir,  ^vhat  power  has  the  president  of  the 
United  States  over  the  treasury?  Is  it  in  the  charier  establishing 
the  bank  ?  The  clause  of  the  charter  relating  to  the  public 
deposits  declares, 

'  That  the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States,  in  places  in  which  the  said 
bank  and  branches  thereof  may  be  establislied,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  or  branches 
thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  anytime  otherwise  order  and 
direct;  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  beibre 
congress,  if  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  tlie  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  tlirection.' 

This  is  in  strict  consonance  with  the  act  creating  the  treasury 
department  in  1789.  The  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  by  that  act 
constituted  the  agent  of  congress;  he  is  required  to  report  to 
congress  annually  the  state  of  the  finances,  and  his  plans  respecting 
them;  and  if  congress  in  either  of  its  branches  shall  require  it,  he 
is  to  report  at  any  time  on  any  particular  branch  of  the  fiscal 
concerns  of  trie  country.  He  is  the  agent  of  congress  to  walcli  over 
the  safely  of  the  national  deposits;  and  if,  from  any  ])ecuhar 
circumstances,  the  removal  of  them  shall  be  recjuired,  he  is  to 
report  the  fact  —  to  whom  ?  to  the  president?  No,  sir;  he  must 
report  to  congress,  together  with  his  reasons  therefor.  By  the 
charter  of  the  bank,  the  president  of  the  United  Slates  is  clothed 
with  two  powers  respecting  it,  and  two  only.  By  one  of  its 
clauses  he  is  authorized  to  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  to  appoint  the  government  directors,  and  to  remove 
them  ,  by  the  other  clause  he  is  empowered  to  issue  a  scire  facias 
when  he  shall  apprehend  that  the  charter  of  the  institution  has  been 
violated.  These,  I  say,  are  ihe  only  powers  given  him  by  the 
charter;  all  olhersare  denied  1o  him,  and  are  given  to  others.  The 
bank  is  not  bound  to  report  the  state  of  its  afl'airs  to  him,  but  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  and  it  is  thus  to  report  whenever  lie  shall 
call  upon  it  for  information  ;  but  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  go 
further,  a  committee  of  congress  is  authorized  to  examine  the  books 
of  the  bank,  and  to  look  into  the  whole  state  of  its  alTairs,  and  to 
report,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  congress,  who  appointed  them. 
VOL.  II.  20 
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The  ])rcsideut,  as  I  have  said,  is  restricted  to  the  two  powers  of 
aj)pointiag  directors,  and  issuing  a  scire  facias. 

And  has  the  president  any  power  over  the  treasury  by  the  consti- 
tution ?  None,  sir  —  none.  The  constitution  requires  that  no 
money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  except  by  appropriation, 
thus  placing  it  entirely  under  the  control  of  congress.  But  the 
president  himself  says;  'upon  him  has  been  devolved,  by  the 
constitution  and  the  sulf'rages  of  the  American  people,  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  operation  of  the  executive  departments  of  the 
government,  and  seeing  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed.'  Sir, 
the  president,  in  another  part  of  this  same  paper,  refers  to  the  same 
suffrages  of  the  American  people,  as  the  source  of  some  other 
and  new  powers  over  and  above  those  in  the  constitution,  or  at  least 
as  expressive  of  their  ap]5robation  of  the  exercise  of  them.  Sir,  I 
differ  from  the  president  on  this  point ;  and  though  it  does  not 
belong  exactly  in  this  place  in  the  argument,  I  will  add  a  remark 
or  two  on  this  idea.  His  reelection  resulted  from  his  presumed 
merits  generally,  and  the  confidence  and  attachment  of  tin-  people  ; 
and  from  the  unworthiness  of  his  competitor;  nor  was  it  intended 
thereby  to  express  their  approbation  of  all  the  opinions  he  was 
known  to  hold.  Sir,  it  cannot  l)e  believed  that  the  great  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  which  has  so  justly  been  denominated 
the  key-stone  of  our  federal  arch,  in  voting  again  and  again  lor  the 
present  chief  magistrate,  meant  by  that  act  to  reverse  her  own 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  domestic  industry.  Sir,  the  truth  is,  that 
the  reelection  of  the  president  proves  as  little  an  approbation  by 
the  people  of  all  the  opinions  he  may  hold,  even  if  he  had  ever 
unequivocally  expressed  what  those  opinions  were,  (  a  thing  which 
he  never,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  has  yet  done,)  as  it  would 
prove  that  if  the  president  had  a  carbuncle  or  the  king's  evil,  they 
meant,  by  reelecting  him,  to  approve  of  his  carbuncle. 

But  the  president  says,  that  the  duty  'has  been  devolved  upon 
him,'  to  remove  the  deposits,  'by  the  constitution  and  the  suiiVages 
of  the  American  people.'  Sir,  does  he  mean  to  say  that  these 
suffrages  created  of  themselves  a  new  source  of  power  ?  That  he 
derived  an  authority  from  them  which  he  did  not  hold  as  from  any 
other  source  ?  If  he  means  that  their  suffrages  made  him  the 
president  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  as  president,  he  may 
exercise  every  power  pertaining  to  that  oiHce  under  the  constitution 
and  the  laws,  there  are  none  who  controvert  it ;  but  th(Mi  there  could 
be  no  need  to  add  the  suffrages  to  the  constitution.  But  his 
language  is,  'the  suffrages  of  the  American  ]')eople  and  the  consti- 
tution.' Sir,  I  deny  it.  There  is  not  a  syllable  in  the  constitution 
which  imposes  any  such  duty  upon  him.  There  is  nothing  of  any 
such  thing;  no  color  to  the  idea.  It  is  true,  that  by  law,  all  the 
departments,  Avith  the  exception  of  the  treasury,  are  placed  under 
the  general   care  of  the  president.     He   says  this  is    done  by  the 
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con'stitulion.  The  laws,  however;  have  appointed  but  three  exec- 
utive departments ;  and  it  is  Irne,  that  the  secretaries  are  often 
required  by  law  to  act  in  certain  cases  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  president.  So  far  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  been,  by  the 
law,  (  not  by  the  constitution,)  placed  under  the  direction  of  the 
president.  Yet,  even  as  to  the  state  department,  there  are  duties 
devolving  upon  the  secretary  over  which  the  president  has  no 
control ;  and  lor  the  non-performance  of  which  that  officer  is 
resjHMisible,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  the  legislative  tribunals  or 
to  the  courts  of  justice.  This  is  no  new  opinion.  The  supreme 
court,  in  tlie  case  of  Marbury  and  Madison,  expressed  it  in  the 
following  terms  : 

'By  the  constitution  of  tlie  United  States,  the  president  is  invested  with  certain 
important  political  powers,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  he  is  to  use  his  own  discretion, 
and  is  accountable  only  to  his  country  in  his  political  character,  and  to  his  own 
conscience.  To  aid  him  in  the  performance  of  these  duties,  he  is  aiithori/ed  to 
appoint  certain  olHcers,  who  act  by  his  authority,  and  in  conlbrniity  to  his  orders. 
*  *  *  *  *  *     ■  ^= 

'  In  such  cases,  their  acts  are  his  acts;  and  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  of 
the  manner  in  which  executive  discretion  may  be  used,  still  there  exists,  aiul  can 
exist,  no  power  to  control  that  discretion.  The  subjects  are  political.  'J'hey  respect 
the  nation,  not  individual  riglits.  and  being  intrusted  to  the  executive,  the  decision  of 
the  executive  is  conclusi\-e.  The  application  of  this  remark  will  be  peicei\ed  by 
adverting  to  the  act  of  congress  for  establishing  the  department  of  foreign  atlairs. 
This  officer,  as  his  duties  were  prescribed  by  that  act,  is  to  conform  piecisely  to  the 
will  of  the  president.  He  is  the  mere  organ  by  whom  that  will  is  communicated. 
The  acts  of  such  an  officer,  as  an  oHicer,  can  never  be  examined  by  the  courts. 

■  But  when  the  legislature  proceeds  to  impose  on  that  oiiicer  other  duties  ;  ^vhen  he 
is  directed  peremptorily  to  perlbrm  certain  acts,  (that  is,  when  he  is  not  placed  under 
the  direction  of  the  president,)  when  the  rights  of  indi\iduals  are  dependent  on  the 
perlbrmance  of  those  acts,  he  is  so  far  the  oj/iccr  of  the  law ;  is  amenable  to  the  laws  for 
his  conduct:  and  cannot  at  his  discretion  sport  away  the  vested  rights  of  others. 

'  The  conclusion  from  this  reasoning  is,  that  where  the  heads  of  departments  are  the 
political  or  conlidential  agents  of  the  executive,  merely  to  execute  the  will  of  the 
president,  or  rather  to  act  in  cases  in  which  the  e.xecutivc  possesses  a  coustituiional 
or  legal  discretion,  nothing  can  be  more  perfectly  clear  than  that  their  ac;s  aie  only 
politically  examinable.  But  where  a  specilic  duty  is  assigned  by  law.  and  inih'i'idual 
rights  depend  upon  the  perlbrmairce  of  that  duty,  it  seems  eciually  clear  that  the 
individual  Vho  considers  himself  injured,  has  a  right  to  resort  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  for  a  remedy.' 

Though  the  president  is  mistaken  in  his  assertion,  ihtit  the 
constitution  devolves  upon  the  jjresident  the  superintendence  of  the 
dcptirlments,  there  is  one  clause  of  that  instrument  which  he  has 
very  correctly  (juoted,  and  which  makes  it  his  duty  to  'see  that  the 
lav/s  are  faithfully  executed,'  as  it  is  mine  now  to  examine  what 
atithority  he  obtains  by  this  clause  in  the  case  before  us.  Under  it, 
the  most  enormous  pretensions  have  been  set  up  for  the  president. 

It  has  been  contended,  that  if  a  law  shall  pass  which  the  presi- 
dent does  not  conceive  to  be  in  confoniiity  with  the  consiiiulion,  he 
is  not  bound  to  execute  it;  and  if  a  treaty  sliall  have  been  made, 
which,  in  his  opinion,  has  been  unconstitutional  in  its  stipulations, 
he  is  not  bound  to  enforce  them.     And  it  necessarily  follows,  that, 
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if  the  courts  of  justice  shall  give  a  decision,  which  he  shall  in  like 
manner  deem  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  he  is  not  expected  or 
bound  to  execute  that  law.  Sir,  let  us  look  a  little  into  this 
principle,  and  trace  it  out  into  some  of  its  consequences. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  performed  at  the  departments  is, 
to  settle  those  very  large  accounts  which  individuals  have  with  the 
government;  accounts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars;  to  settle 
them,  an  auditor  and  a  comptroller  have  been  appointed  by  law, 
whose  official  acts  may  allect,  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars,  the  property  of  individual  contractors.  If  the 
pretensions  of  the  president  are  well  founded,  his  power  goes 
further  than  he  has  exerted  it.  He  may  go  into  the  office  of  the 
auditor,  or  tiie  office  of  the  comptroller,  and  may  say  to  him,  sir, 
Mr.  A.  B.  has  an  account  under  settlement  in  this  olhce,  one  item 
of  which,  objected  to  by  you,  I  consider  to  be  in  accordance  with 
the  constitution;  pass  that  account  and  send  it  to  th.e  auditor;  and 
he  may  then  go  to  the  auditor  and  hold  similar  language.  If  the 
clause  of  the  constitution  is  to  be  exjiounded,  as  is  contended  for, 
it  amounts  to  a  complete  absorption  of  all  the  ])owers  of  govern- 
ment in  the  person  of  the  executive.  Sir,  when  a  doctrine  like  this 
shall  be  admitted  as  orthodox,  when  it  shall  be  acquiesced  in  by 
the  peo])le  of  this  country,  our  government  will  have  become  a 
simple  machine  enough.  The  will  of  the  president  will  be  the 
whole  of  it.  There  will  be  but  one  bed,  and  that  will  be  the  bed 
of  Procrustes;  but  one  will,  the  will  of  the  president.  All  the 
departments,  and  all  subordinate  functionaries  of  govermnent, 
great  or  small,  must  submit  to  that  will;  and  if  they  do  not,  then 
the  ])resi(lent  will  have  failed  to  'see  that  the  laws  are  laitlifully 
executed.'' 

Sir,  such  an  extravagant  and  enormous  pretension  as  this  rnusl 
be  set  alongside  of  its  exploded  compeer,  the  pretensicm  that 
congress  has  the  power  of  passing  any  and  all  laws  which  it  may 
suppose  conducive  to  '  the  general  welfare.' 

Let  me,  in  a  few  words,  present  to  the  senate  what  are  my  own 
views  as  to  the  structure  of  this  government.  I  hold  that  no 
powers  can  legitimately  be  exercised  under  it  but  such  as  are 
expressly  delegated,  and  those  which  are  necessary  to  carry  these 
into  efiect.  Sir,  the  executive  power,  as  existing  in  this  govern- 
ment, is  not  to  be  traced  to  the  notions  of  IMontesqiiieu,  or  of  any 
other  writer  of  that  class,  in  the  abstract  nature  of"  the  executive 
power.  Neither  is  the  legislative  nor  the  judicial  power  to  be 
decided  by  any  such  reformer.  These  several  powers  with  us, 
whatever  they  may  be  elsewhere,  are  just  what  the  constitution  has 
made  them,  and  nothing  more.  And  as  to  the  general  clauses  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  either,  they  are  to  be  controlled  and 
interpreted  by  those  where  these  several  powers  are  "specially 
delegated,  otherwise  the  executive  will  become  a  great  vortex  that 
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nmst  end  in  swallowing  up  all  the  rest.  Nor  will  llie  judicial 
power  be  any  longer  restrained  by  the  restraining  clauses  in  tlie 
constitution,  which  relale  to  ils  exercise.  What  then,  it  will  be 
asked,  does  this  clause,  that  the  president  shall  see  that  the  laws  are 
failhl'uily  executed,  mean?  Sir,  it  means  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  this,  that  if  resistance  is  made  to  the  laws,  he  shall  lake  care 
that  resistance  shall  cease.  Congress,  by  the  first  article  of  the 
eighth  section  of  the  constitution,  is  required  to  provide  for  calling 
out  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws,  in  case  of  resistance.  Sir,  it 
might  as  well  be  contended  under  that  clause,  that  congress  have 
the  power  of  determining  what  are,  and  what  are  not,  the  laws  of 
the  laud.  Congress  has  the  power  of  calling  out  the  military; 
well,  sir,  what  is  the  president,  by  the  constitution  ?  He  is  com- 
mander of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  of  the 
militia  when  called  out  into  actual  service.  When,  then,  we  are 
here  told  that  he  is  clothed  with  the  whole  physical  power  of  the 
nation,  and  when  we  are  afterwards  told,  that  he  must  take  care 
that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed,  is  it  possible  that  any  man  can 
be  so  lost  to  the  love  of  liberty,  as  not  to  admit  that  this  goes  no 
further  than  to  remove  any  resistance  which  may  be  made  to  the 
execution  of  the  laws'?  We  have  established  a  system  in  which 
power  has  been  carefully  divided  among  dillerent  departments  of  the 
government.  And  we  have  been  told  a  thousand  times,  that  this 
division  is  indispensable  as  a  safeguard  to  civil  li!)erty.  We  have 
designated  the  departments,  and  have  established  in  each,  oiiieers  to 
examine  the  power  belonging  to  each.  The  presitlent,  it  is  true, 
presides  over  the  whole;  his  eye  surveys  the  whole  extent  of  the 
system  in  all  its  movements.  But  has  he  power  to  enter  into  the 
courts,  for  example, and  tell  them  what  is  to  be  done?  Or  may  he 
come  here,  and  tell  us  the  same?  Or  wlien  we  have  made  a  law, 
can  he  withhold  the  power  necessary  to  its  practical  cfi'eet  ?  He 
moves,  it  is  true,  in  a  high,  a  glorious  sphere.  It  is  his  to  watch  over 
the  whole  with  a  paternal  eye  ;  and,  when  any  one  wheel  of  the  vast 
machine  is  for  a  time  interrupted  by  the  occurrence  of  invasion  or 
rebellion,  it  is  his  care  to  propel  iis  movements,  and  to  furnish  it 
with  the  requisite  means  of  performing  its  appropriate  duty  in  its 
own  place. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  constitutional  clause  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  is  inferred  from  the  total  silence  of  all 
contemporaneous  expositions  of  that  instrument  on  the  subject.  I 
have  myself,  (and  when  it  was  not  in  luy  power  personally,  have 
caused  others  to  aid  me,)  made  researches  into  the  numbers  of  the 
Federalist,  the  debates  in  the  Virginia  convention,  and  in  the 
conventions  of  other  states,  as  well  as  all  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion to  which  I  could  obtain  access,  and  I  have  not,  in  a  solitary 
instance,  found  the  slightest  color  for  the  claims  set  up  in  these  most 
extraordinary  times  for  the  president,  that  he  has  authority  to  afford 
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or  withhold  at  pleasure  the  means  of  enforcing  the  laws,  and  to 
superintend  and  control  an  officer  charged  with  a  specific  duty, 
made  by  the  law  exclusively  his.  But,  sir,  I  have  found  some 
authorities  which  strongly  militate  against  any  such  claim.  If  the 
doctrine  be  indeed  true,  then  it  is  most  evident  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  other  control  over  our  affairs,  than  that  exerted  by  the 
president.  If  it  be  true,  that  when  a  duty  is  by  law  specifically 
assigned  to  a  particular  oilicer,  the  president  may  go  into  his  oliice 
and  control  him  in  the  maimer  of  performing  it,  then  is  it  most 
manifest  that  all  barriers  for  the  safety  of  the  treasury  are  gone. 
Sir,  it  is  that  uniou  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  the  hand  of  one 
man,  which  constitutes  the  best  definition  of  tyranny  which  our 
language  can  give. 

The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  requires  that  the 
public  deposits  be  made  in  its  vaults.  It  also  gives  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  power  to  remove  them  —  and  why?  The  secretary 
is  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  government.  Weekly  reports 
are  made  Ijy  the  bank  to  him.  He  is  to  report  to  congress 
annually  ;  and  to  either  house  whenever  he  should  be  called  upon. 
He  is  the  sentinel  of  congress  —  the  agent  of  congress  —  the 
representative  of  congress.  Congress  has  jirescribed  and  has 
defined  his  duties.  He  is  rccpiired  to  report  to  them,  not  to  the 
presideiit.  He  is  put  there  by  us,  as  our  representative ;  he  is 
required  to  remove  the  deposits  when  they  shall  be  in  danger,  and 
we  not  in  session;  but  when  he  does  this,  he  is  required  to  report 
to  congress  the  fact,  with  his  reasons  for  it.  Now,  sir,  if,  when  an 
ofTicer  of  government  is  thus  specifically  assigned  his  duty,  if  he  is 
to  report  his  official  acts  on  his  responsibility  to  congress;  if,  in  a 
case  where  no  power  whatever  is  given  to  the  president,  the 
president  may  go  and  say  to  that  officer,  'go  and  do  as  I  bid  you, 
or  you  shall  be  removed  from  office;'  let  me  ask,  whether  the 
danger  apprehended  by  that  eloquent  man  has  not  already  been 
realized  ? 

But,  sir,  let  me  suppose  that  I  am  mistaken  in  my  construction 
of  the  constitution;  and  let  me  suppose  that  the  president  has,  as 
is  contended,  ]3o\ver  to  see  every  particular  law  carried  into  efiect; 
w^hat,  then,  was  it  his  duty  to  do  in  the  present  case  under  the 
clause  thus  interpreted  ?  The  law  authorized  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  remove  the  deposits  on  his  responsibility  to 
congress.  Now,  if  the  president  has  power  to  see  this,  like  other 
laws,  faithfully  executed,  then,  surely,  the  law  exacted  of  him  that 
he  should  see  that  the  secretary  was  allowed  to  exercise  his  free, 
unbiased,  uncontrolled  judgment  in  removing  or  not  removing 
them.  That  was  the  execution  of  the  law.  Congress  had  not 
said  that  the  secretary  of  war,  or  the  secretary  of  state,  might 
remove  the  public  deposits  from  the  treasury. 

The  president  has  no  right  to  go  to  the  secretary  of  war  and  ask 
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him  what  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ought  to  do.  He  might  as 
well  have  consulted  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  about  a  contem- 
plaled  movement  of  the  army,  as  to  aslc  the  secretar}^  of  war  abcut 
the  disposition  of  the  public  moneys.  It  was  not  to  the  president, 
and  all  his  secretaries  combine i,  that  the  power  was  given  to  alter 
the  disposition  of  the  deposits  in  the  bank,  ]t  was  to  the  secre- 
tary alone,  exclusive  of  the  president,  and  all  the  other  olHcers  of 
government.  And  according  to  gentlemen's  own  showing,  by 
their  construction  of  the  clause,  the  secretary  ought  to  have  been 
left  to  his  own  unbiased  determination,  uncontrolled  by  the  presi- 
dent or  any  body  else. 

I  would  thank  the  secretary  of  the  senate  to  get  me  the  sedition 
law.  It  is  not  very  certain  how  soon  we  may  be  called  to  act 
upon  it. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  trace  some  of  the  other  sources  of  the  exercise 
of  this  power,  or  motives  for  it,  or  by  whatever  other  name  they 
are  to  be  called.     He  says  to  Mr.  Duane : 

'The  president  repeats,  that  he  begs  the  cabinet  to  consider  the  proposed  measure 
as  his  own,  in  the  support  ol'  which  he  shall  require  no  one  of  them  to  make  a  sacri- 
fice of  opinion  or  principle.  Its  responsibility  has  been  assumed,  after  the  most 
mature  deliberation  and  reitection.  as  necessary  to  preserve  the  morals  of  the  people, 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  and  the  purit}'  of  the  elective  franchise.' 

The  morals  of  the  people!  What  part  of  the  constitution  has 
given  to  the  president  any  power  over  'the  morals  of  the  people?' 
None.  It  does  not  give  such  power  even  over  religion,  the  presi- 
ding and  genial  influence  over  every  true  system  of  morals.  No, 
sir,  it  gives  him  no  such  power. 

And  what  is  the  next  step?  To-day  he  claims  a  power  as 
necessary  to  the  morals  of  the  people;  to-morrow  he  will  claim 
another,  as  still  more  indispensable  to  our  religion.  And  the 
president  migiit  in  this  case  as  well  have  said  that  he  went  into 
the  ollice  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  conlroUed  his  iVee 
exercise  of  his  authority  as  secretary,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  'the  religion  of  the  people  I'  I  ask  for  the  authority. 
Will  any  one  of  those  gentlemen  here,  wlio  consider  themselves 
as  the  vindicators  of  the  executive,  point  me  to  any  clause  of  the 
constitution  which  gives  to  the  present  president  of  the  United 
States  any  power  to  preserve  'the  morals  of  the  people?' 

But  'the  freedom  of  the  press,'  it  seems,  was  another  motive. 
Sir,  T  am  not  surprised  that  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury 
should  feel  a  desire  to  revive  this  power  over  the  press.  He,  1 
thmk,  was  a  member  of  that  party  which  passed  the  sedition  law, 
under  precisely  the  same  pretext.  I  recollect  it  was  said,  that  this 
bank,  this  monster  of  tyranny,  was  taking  into  its  pay  a  counlless 
number  of  papers,  and  by  this  means  was  destroying  the  fair  fame 
of  the  president  and  his  secretary,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.     Sir, 
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it  is  sorneiimes  useful  to  refer  back  to  those  old  things  — to  the 
notions  and  the  motives  which  induced  men  in  former  times  to  do 
certain  acts  which  may  not  be  altogether  unlike  some  others  in  our 
own  time. 

The  famous  sedition  act  was  passed,  sir,  in  1789 ;  and  it  con- 
tained, among  others,  the  follo\Aang  provision  : 

'  Section  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  write,  print,  utter,  or  publish,  or  shall  cause 
or  procure  to  be  written,  printed,  uttered,  or  published,  or  shall,  knowingly  and  wil- 
lingly, assist  or  aid  in  writing,  printing,  uttering,  or  publishing,  any  false,  scandalous, 
and  malicious  writing  or  writings,  against  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  or 
either  house  of  the  congress  of  the  United  Stales,  or  the  president  of  the  United 
States,  with  intent  to  defame  the  said  government,  or  either  house  of  the  said  congress, 
or  the  said  president,  or  to  brinij  them,  or  either  of  them,  into  contempt  or  disrepute  : 
or  to  excite  against  them,  or  either  of  them,  the  haired  of  the  good  people  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  stir  up  sedition  within  the  United  States:  or  to  excite  any  unlaw- 
ful combinations  therein,  for  opposin>;  or  resisting  any  law  of  the  United  Slates,  or 
any  act  of  the  president  of  the  IJnited  Slates,  done  in  pursuance  of  any  such  law,  or 
of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  ;  or  to  resist, 
oppose,  or  defeat,  any  such  law  or  act;  or  to  aid,  encourage,  or  abet,  any  hostile 
designs  of  any  foreign  nation,  against  the  United  States,  their  people,  or  government, 
then  such  pei-son,  beinsj  thereof  convicted  belbre  any  court  ol'the  United  States  liaving 
jurisdiction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  two  thousand  dollars, 
and  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.' 

We  have  now,  sir,  in  the  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  govern- 
ment deposits,  the  same  motives  avowed  and  acted  upon.  The 
abuse  of  the  government,  bringing  it  into  disrepute,  using  con- 
temptuous language  to  persons  high  in  authority,  constituled  the 
iTiotives  for  passing  the  sedition  law;  and  what  have  we  now  but 
a  repetition  of  the  same  complaints  of  abuses,  disrespect,  and  so 
forth.  As  it  is  now,  so  it  was  then ;  for,  says  the  next  section  of 
the  same  sedition  act: 

'  That  if  any  person  shall  be  prosecuted  n^^ler  this  act.  for  the  writing:  or  publishing 
of  any  lihel  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  defendant,  upoi",  the  trial  of  the  cause, 
to  give  in  evidence  in  his  defence,  the  truth  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  publication 
charged  as  a  libel.  And  the  jury  who  shall  try  the  cause,  shall  have  a  right  to  deter 
mine  the  law  and  the  fact,  umier  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  cases.' 

It  is  only  for  the  salce  of  tJte  trutli,  said  they  who  favored  the 
passage  of  that  law — for  the  sake  of  justice ;  as  it  is  now  said 
that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  deposits,  in  order  to  ])reserve 
the  purity  of  the  press.  That's  all,  sir.  But  there  is  one  part  of 
this  assumption  of  power  by  the  president  much  more  tyrannical 
than  that  act.  Under  that  law,  the  offending  parly  was  lo  have  a 
trial  by  jury;  the  benefit  of  v.'itnesses  and  of  counsel;  and  the 
right  to  have  the  truth  of  his  alleged  libels  examined.  But  what 
is  the  case  now  under  consideration?  Why,  sir,  the  president 
takes  the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands;  he  is  at  once  the  judge, 
the  jury,  and  the  executioner  of  the  sentence,  and  utterly  deprives 
the  accused  party  of  the  opportunity  of  showing  that  the  imputed 
libel  is  no  libel  at  all,  but  founded  in  the  clearest  truth. 
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But  '  the  purity  of  the  elective  franchise,"  also,  the  president  has 
very  much  at  heart.  And  here,  again,  I  ask  what  part  of  the  con- 
stitution gives  him  any  power  over  that  'franchise?'  I^ook,  sir, 
at  the  nature  of  the  exercise  of  this  power!  If  it  was  really 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the 
press  or  the  freedom  of  elections,  what  ought  the  president  to  have 
done  ?  Taken  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  ?  No,  sir ;  it  was 
his  duty  to  recommend  to  congress  the  passage  of  laws  for  the 
purpose,  under  suitable  sanctions;  laws  which  the  courts  of  ihe 
United  States  could  execute.  We  could  not  have  been  worse  off 
under  such  laws,  (however  exceptionable  they  might  be,)  than  we 
are  now.  We  could  then,  sir,  have  reviewed  the  laws,  and  seen 
whether  congress  or  the  president  had  properly  any  power  over 
this  matter;  or  whether  the  article  of  the  constitution  which  forbids 
that  the  press  shall  be  touched,  and  declares  that  religion  shall  be 
sacred  from  all  the  powers  of  legislation,  applied  in  the  case  or 
not.  This  the  president  has  undertaken  to  do  of  himself,  without 
the  shadow  of  authority,  either  in  the  constitution  or  the  laws. 

Suppose,  sir,  that  this  contumacious  institution,  which  committed 
the  great  sin,  in  1829,  of  not  appointing  a  new  president  to  a 
certain  one  of  its  branches  —  suppose  that  the  bank  should  go  on 
and  vindicate  itself  against  the  calumnies  poured  out  upon  it  — 
that  it  should  continue  to  stand  upon  its  defence ;  how  inefficient 
will  have  'been  the  exercise  of  power  by  the  president  I  How 
inadequate  to  the  end  he  had  in  view,  of  preserving  the  press  from 
being  made  use  of  to  defend  the  bank  I  Why,  sir,  if  we  had  had 
the  power,  and  the  president  had  come  to  us,  we  could  have  laid 
Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle  by  the  heels,  if  he  should  have  undertaken  to 
publish  another  report  of  general  Smith  or  Mr.  Duffie,  or  another 
speech  of  the  eloquent  gentleman  near  me,  (Mr.  Webster,)  or  any 
other  such  libels,  tending  to  bring  the  president  or  his  administra- 
tion into -disrepute.  But  the  president  of  the  United  States,  who 
thought  he  had  the  bank  in  his  power,  who  thought  he  could  stop 
it,  who  was  induced  to  believe,  by  that  'influence  behind  the 
throne,  greater  than  itself,'  that  he  could  break  down  the  bank  at  a 
word,  has  only  shown  his  want  of  power  over  the  press,  by  his 
attempt  to  exercise  it  in  the  manner  he  has  done.  The  bank  has 
avowed  and  openly  declared  its  purpose  to  defend  itself  on  all 
suitable  occasions.  And,  what  is  still  more  j^rovoking,  instead  of 
being  a  bankrupt,  as  was  expected,  with  its  doors  closed,  and  its 
vaults  inaccessible,  it  has  now,  it  seems,  got  more  money  than  it 
knows  what  to  do  w^ith ;  and  this  greatest  of  misers  and  hoarders, 
cruelly  refuses  to  lot  out  a  dollar  of  its  ten  millions  of  specie,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings  of  the  banks  to  which  the  government 
deposits   have  been  transferred. 

Sir,  the  president  of  the  United  States  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  morals  of  the  community.  No,  sir;  for  the  preservation  of  our 
vor,.  II.  21 
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morals  we  arc  responsible  to  God,  and  I  trust  that  that  responsi 
bility  will  ever  remain  to  Him  and  His  mercy  alone.  Neither  had 
the  president  any  thing  to  do  with  the  freedom  of  the  press.  The 
power  over  it  is  denied,  even  to  congress,  by  the  people.  It  was 
said,  1)y  one  of  those  few  able  men  and  bright  luminaries,  whom 
Providence  has  yet  spared  to  us,  in  answer  to  complaints  by  a 
foreign  minister,  against  the  freedom  with  which  the  American 
press  treated  certain  French  functionaries,  that  the  press  was  one 
of  those  concerns  which  admitted  of  no  regulation  by  the  govern- 
ment; that  its  abuses  must  be  tolerated,  lest  its  freedom  should  be 
abridged.  Such,  sir,  is  the  freedom  of  the  press,  as  recognised  by 
our  constitution,  and  so  it  has  been  respected  ever  since  the  repeal 
of  the  obnoxious  act  which  I  have  already  quoted,  until  the  detest- 
able principles  of  that  law  have  been  reasserted  by  the  president, 
in  his  assumption  of  a  power,  in  nowise  belonging  to  his  office,  of 
preserving  the  purity  of  the  press. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  powers  on  which  the  president  relies  to 
justify  his  seizure  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.  I 
have  examined  them  one  by  one  ;  and  they  all  fail,  utterly  fail,  to 
bear  out  the  act.  We  are  irresistibly  brought  fo  the  conclusion, 
that  the  removal  of  the  public  money  from  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  has  been  effected  by  the  displacement  from  the  head  of  the 
treasury  department  of  one  who  would  not  remove  them,  and 
putting  in  his  stead  another  person,  who  would  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  the  president  has  no  color  of  autliority  in  the  constitution  or 
the  laws  for  the  act  which  he  has  undertaken  to  perform. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  few  moments,  examine  the  consequences 
which  may  ensue  from  the  exercise  of  this  enormous  power.  If 
the  president  has  authority,  in  a  case  in  which  the  law  has  assigned 
a  specific  duty  exclusively  to  a  designated  ofTicer,  to  control  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion  by  that  officer,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere 
in  every  other  case,  and  remove  every  one  from  office  who  hesi- 
tates to  do  his  bidding,  against  his  judgment  of  his  own  duty. 
This,  surely,  is  a  logical  deduction  not  to  be  resisted.  Well,  then, 
how  stands  the  matter  ?  Recapitulating  the  provisions  of  the  law 
prescribing  how  money  should  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  and  the 
deduction  above  stated,  what  is  to  prevent  the  president  from 
going  to  the  comptroller,  and,  if  he  will  not  countersign  a 
warrant  which  he  has  found  an  accommodating  secretary  to  sign, 
turning  him  out  for  another;  then  going  to  the  register,  and  doing 
the  same  ;  and  then  to  the  treasurer,  and  commanding  him  to  pay 
over  the  money  expressed  in  the  warrant,  or  subject  himself  to 
expulsion. 

Where  is  the  security  against  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
president?  Where  the  boundary  to  this  tremendous  authority, 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  exercise  ?  Sir,  every  barrier  around 
the  treasury  is  broken  down.     From  the  moment  that  the  president 
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said,  '  I  make  this  measure  my  own,  I  take  upon  myself  the 
responsibility,'  from  that  moment  the  public  treasury  might 
as  well  have  been  at  the  hermitage  as  at  this  place.  Sir,  the  measure 
adopted  by  the  president  is  without  precedent  —  in  our  day  at 
best.  There  is,  indeed,  a  precedent  on  record,  but  you  must  go 
down  to  the  christian  era  for  it.  It  will  be  recollected,  by  those  who 
are  conversant  wilh  ancient  history,  that  after  Pompey  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  Brundusium,  Caesar,  who  had  been  anxious  to  give 
him  battle,  returned  to  Rome,  'having  reduced  Italy,  (says  the 
historian,)  in  sixty  days,  (the  exact  period,  sir,  between  the  removal 
of  the  deposits,  and  the  meeting  of  congress,  without  the  usual 
allowance  of  three  days'  grace,)  without  bloodshed.'  The  historian 
goes  on  ;  '  finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition  than  he 
expected,  and  many  senators  there,  he  addressed  them  in  a  mild 
and  gracious  manner,  (as  the  president  addressed  his  late  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,)  and  desired  them  to  send  deputies  to 
Pompey  with  an  offer  of  honorable  terms  of  peace.  As  Metellus, 
the  tribune,  opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
and  cited  some  laws  against  it,  (such,  sir,  I  suppose,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  cite  on  this  occasion,)  Cassar  said,  '  arras  and  laws 
do  not  flourish  together.  If  you  are  not  pleased  with  wdiat  1  am 
about,  you  have  only  to  withdraw.  (Leave  the  office,  Mr.  Duane!) 
AVar,  indeed,  wall  not  tolerate  much  liberty  of  speech.  When  I 
say  this,  I  am  renouncing  my  own  right;  for  you,  and  all  those 
whom  I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of  faction  against  me,  are  at 
my  disposal.'  Having  said  this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the 
treasury,  and  as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  workmen 
to  break  them  open.  Metellus  again  opposed  him,  and  gained 
credit  with  some  for  his  firmness;  but  Caesar,  with  an  elevated 
voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death,  if  he  gave  any  further  trouble. 
'And  you  know  very  well,  young  man,'  said  he,  '  that  this  is  harder 
for  me  to  say  than  to  do.'  Metellus,  terrified  by  the  measure, 
retired,  and  Caesar  was  afterward  easily  and  readily  supplied  with 
every  thing  necessary  for  the  war. 

And  where  now,  sir,  is  the  public  treasury  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Il 
is  certainly  without  a  local  habitation,  if  it  be  not  without  a  name. 
And  wdiere  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
Floating  about  in  treasury  drafts  or  checks  to  the  amount  o( 
millions,  placed  in  the  hands  of  tottering  banks,  1o  enable  them  to 
pay  their  own  debts,  instead  of  being  appropriated  to  the  service 
of  tlie  people.  These  checks  are  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  Slates,  who  is  required  by  law  to  let  out 
money  from  the  treasury,  on  warrants  signed  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  countersigned,  registered,  and  so  forth,  and  not 
otherwise. 

[Mr.  Clay  here  referred  to  a  correspondence,  which  he  quoted,  between  the 
treasurer  and  the  officer;?  of  the  bank,  complaining  of  these  checks  drawn  without 
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proper  notice,  and  so  forth, in  which  the  treasurer  says  they  were  only  issued  to  be 
used  in  certain  contingencies,  and  so  forth.] 

Thus,  sir,  the  people's  money  is  put  into  a  bank  here,  and  the 
bank  there,  in  regard  to  the  solvency  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
and  it  is  placed  there  to  be  used  in-  the  event  of  certain  contin- 
i^encies  —  continoencies  of  which  neither  the  treasurer  nor  the 
secretary  have  yet  deigned  to  furnish  us  any  account. 

Where  was  the  oath  of  office  of  the  treasurer,  when  he  ventured 
thus  to  sport  with  the  people's  money  ?  Where  was  the  consti- 
tution, which  forbids  money  to  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  without 
appropriation  by  law?  W^here  was  the  treasurer's  bond,  when  he 
thus  cast  about  the  people's  money  ?  Sir,  his  bond  is  forfeited. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  any  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  give  me 
an  intelligent  and  unpacked  jury,  and  I  undertake  to  pirove  to  him 
that  he  has  forfeited  the  penalty  of  his  bond. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States  axe  indebted  to  the 
president  for  the  boldness  of  this  movement ;  and  as  one  among^ 
the  humblest  of  them,  I  profess  my  obligations  to  him.  He  has 
told  the  senate,  in  his  message  refusing  an  official  copy  of  his 
cabinet  paper,  that  it  has  been  published  for  the  informalion  of  the 
people.  As  a  part  of  the  people,  ihe  senate,  if  not  in  their  oiTicial 
character,  have  a  right  to  its  use.  In  that  extraordinary  paper,  he 
has  proclaimed,  that  the  measure  is  his  own  ;  and  that  he  has 
taken  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  it.  In  plain  English,  he 
has  proclaimed  an  open,  palpable,  and  daring  usurpation  I 

For  more  than  fifteen  years,  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  struggling 
to  avoid  the  present  state  of  things.  I  thought  I  perceived  in  some 
proceedings,  during  the  conduct  of  the  Seminole  war,  a  spirit  of 
defiance  to  the  constitution  and  to  all  law.  With  what  sincerity 
and  truth,  with  what  earnestness  and  devotion  to  civil  liberty, 
I  have  struggled,  the  searcher  of  all  human  hearts  best  knows. 
With  what  fortune,  the  bleeding  constitution  of  my  country  now 
fatally  attests. 

I  have,  nevertheless,  persevered ;  and  under  every  discourage- 
ment, during  the  short  time  that  I  expect  to  remain  in  the  public 
councils,  I  will  persevere.  And  if  a  bountiful  Providence  would 
allow  an  unworthy  sinner  to  approach  the  throne  of  grace,  I  would 
beseech  Him,  as  the  greatest  favor  He  could  grant  to  me  here  below, 
to  spare  me  until  I  live  to  behold  the  people  rising  in  their  majesty, 
with  a  I  eaceful  and  constitutional  exercise  of  their  power,  to  expel 
the  Goths  from  Rome ;  to  rescue  the  public  treasury  from  pillage, 
to  preserve  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  to  uphold  the 
union  against  the  danger  of  the  concentration  and  consolidation  of 
all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  ;  and  to  sustain  the  liberties 
of  the  people  of  this  country  against  the  imminent  perils  to  which 
they  now  stand  exposed. 
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[Here  Mr.  Clay,  who  was  understood  to  have  gone  through  the  fust  part  of  his 
speech  only,  gave  way,  and  Mr.  Ewing  of  Ohio  moved  that  the  further  consideration 
of  the  subject  be  postponed  unlil  Monday  next;  which  was  ordered  accordingly. 
And  then  the  senate  adjourned  to  that  dav.  December  30,  Mr.  Clay  resumed  his 
sppech.] 

Before  I  proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  the  second  resolution,  I  wish  to  anticipate  and 
answer  an  objection,  which  may  be  made  to  the  adoption  of  the 
first.  It  may  be  urged,  that  the  senate,  being,  in  a  certain  contin- 
gency, a  court  of  impeachment,  ought  not  to  prejudge  a  question 
which  it  may  be  called  upon  to  decide  judicially.  But  by  the 
constitution  the  senate  has  three  characters,  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial.  Its  ordinary,  and  by  far  its  most  important  character, 
is  that  of  its  being  a  component  part  of  the  legislative  department. 
Only  three  or  four  cases,  since  the  establishment  of  the  government, 
(that  is,  during  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century,)  have  occurred,  in 
which  it  was  necessary  that  the  senate  should  act  as  a  judicial 
tribunal,  the  least  important  of  all  its  characters.  Now  it  \vould  be 
most  strange  if,  when  its  constitutional  powers  were  assailed,  it 
could  not  assert  and  vindicate  them,  because,  by  possibility,  it 
might  be  required  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice.  The  first  resolution 
asserts  only,  that  the  president  has  assumed  the  exercise  of  a  pov\rer 
over  the  public  treasury  not  granted  by  the  constitution  and  laws. 
It  is  silent  as  to  motive ;  and  without  the  quo  animo  —  the  deliberate 
purpose  of  usurpation — the  president  would  not  be  liable  to 
impeachment.  But  if  a  concurrence  of  all  the  elements  be  neces- 
sary to  make  out  a  charge  of  wilful  violation  of  the  constitution, 
does  any  one  believe  that  the  president  will  now  be  impeached  ? 
And  shall  we  silently  sit  by  and  see  ourselves  stripped  of  one  of 
the  most  essential  of  our  legislative  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  it 
assumed  by  the  president,  to  which  it  is  not  delegated,  without 
effort  to  maintain  it,  because,  against  all  human  probability,  he  may 
be  hereafter  impeached  ? 

The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  the  first  paragraph, 
commences  v/ith  a  misstatement  of  the  fact.  He  says,  '■  I  have 
directed''  that  the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  shall 
not  be  made  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  If  this  assertion  is 
regarded  in  any  other  than  a  mere  formal  sense,  it  is  not  true.  The 
secretary  ma}^  have  been  the  instrument,  the  clerk,  the  automaton, 
in  whose  name  the  order  was  issued ;  but  the  measure  was  that 
of  the  president,  by  whose  authority  or  command  the  order  was 
given;  and  of  this  we  have  the  highest  and  most  authentic 
evidence.  The  president  has  told  the  world  that  the  measure  was 
his  own,  and  that  he  look  it  upon  his  own  responsibility.  And  he 
has  exonerated  his  cabinet  from  all  responsibility  about  it.  The 
secretary  ought  to  have  frankly  disclosed  all  the  circumstances  of 
(ho,  case,  and   told   the  truth,  the  v/hole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the 
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truth,  ll  lie  had  done  so,  he  would  liave  informed  eongi'ess,  that 
(he  removal  had  been  decided  by  the  president  on  the  eighteenth 
of  September  last ;  tliat  it  had  been  aimounced  to  the  public  on 
ihe  twentieth  ;  and  that  Mr.  Duane  remained  in  office  until  the 
twejity-ihird.  He  would  have  informed  congress,  that  this  impor- 
tant measure  was  decided  before  he  entered  into  his  new  office, 
and  was  the  cause  of  his  appointment.  Yes,  sir,  the  present  secre- 
tary stood  by,  a  witness  to  the  struggle  in  the  mind  of  his  prede- 
cessor, between  his  attachment  to  the  president  and  his  duty  to  the 
country  ;  saw  him  dismissed  from  office,  because  he  would  not 
violate  his  conscientious  obligations,  and  came  into  his  place,  to  do 
what  he  could  not,  honorably,  and  would  not  perform.  A  son  of 
one  of  the  fathers  of  democracy,  by  an  administration  professing  to 
be  democratic,  was  expelled  from  office,  and  his  place  supplied  by 
a  gentleman,  who,  throughout  his  whole  career,  has  been  uniformly 
opposed  to  democracy  !  —  a  gentleman  who,  at  another  epoch  of 
the  republic,  when  it  was  threatened  with  civil  war,  and  a  dissolu- 
tion of  the  union,  voted,  (although  a  resident  of  a  slave  state,)  in  the 
legislature  of  Maryland,  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  into  the 
union  without  a  restriction  incompatible  with  her  rights  as  a  member 
of  the  confederacy  I  *  Mr.  Duane  was  dismissed  because  the  solemn 
convictions  of  his  duty  would  not  allow  him  to  conform  to  the 
president's  will ;  because  his  logic  did  not  bring  his  mind  to  the 
same  conclusions  with  those  of  the  logic  of  a  venerable  old  gentle- 
man, inhabiting  a  while  house  not  distant  from  the  capitol ;  because 
his  watch,  (here  Mr.  Clay  held  up  his  own,)  did  not  keep  time 
with  that  of  the  president.  He  was  dismissed  under  that  detesta- 
ble system  of  proscription  for  opinion's  sake,  which  has  finally 
dared  to  intrude  itself  into  the  halls  of  congress  —  a  system  under 
which  three  unoffending  clerks,  the  husbands  of  wives,  the  fathers 
of  families,  dependent  on  them  for  support,  without  the  slightest 
imputation  of  delinquency,  have  been  recently  unceremoniously 
discharged,  and  driven  out  to  beggary,  by  a  man,  himself  the 
substitute  of  a  meritorious  officer,  who  has  not  been  in  this  city  a 
period  equal  to  one  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon  !  I  tell  our 
secretary,  (said  Mr.  Clay,  raising  his  voice,)  that,  if  he  touch  a  single 
hair  of  the  head  of  any  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  senate,  (I  am  sure 
he  is  not  dispos'ed  to  do  it,)  on  account  of  his  opinions,  political  or 
religious,  if  no  other  member  of  the  senate  does  it,  I  will  instantly 
submit  a  resolution  for  his  own  dismission. 

The  secretary  ought  to  have  communicated  all  these  things  ;  he 

*  The  following  is  the  proceeding  lo  which  INTr.  Clay  refeireil : 
Resoh'ed,  by  the  general  assembly  of  Marylanii,  that  the   senators  and   representa- 
tives from  this  state  in  congress,  be  requested  to  use  their  utmost  endeavors,  in  the 
!tdmission  of  the  state  of  Missouri  into  the  union,  to  prevent  the  prohibition  of  slavery 
from  being  required  of  that  state  as  a  condition  of  its  admission. 

It  passed,  January.    1S20,  in   the  affirmative       Among  the    names  of  those  in   tli»j 
negative,  is  that  of  Mr.  Taney. 
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oiighl  1()  have  stated  that  iho  cabinet  was  divided  two  and  two,  and 
one  of  the  members  equally  divided  widi  himyelf  on  the  ijuestion, 
willing  to  be  put  into  either  scale.  He  ought  to  have  given  a  full 
account  of  this,  the  most  important  act  of  executive  audiority  since 
the  origin  of  the  government;  he  should  have  staled  with  what 
unsullied  honor  his  predecessor  retired  from  office,  and  on  what 
degrading  conditions  he  accepted  his  vacant  ])lace.  When  a 
momentous  proceeding  liivc  this,  varying  the  constitutional  distri- 
bution of  the  powers  of  the  legislative  and  e-\ecutive  departments, 
was  resolved  on,  the  ministers  against  whose  advice  it  was  deter- 
mined, should  have  resigned  iheir  stations.  No  ministers  of  any 
monarch  in  Europe,  under  similar  circumstances,  would  have 
retained  the  seals  of  office.  And  if,  as  nobody  doubts,  there  is  a 
cabal  behind  the  curtain,  without  character  and  without  resjionsi- 
bility,  feeding  the  passions,  stimulating  the  prejudices,  and  moulding 
the  actions  of  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential  ofRce,  it  was  an 
additional  reason  for  their  resignations.  There  is  not  a  maitre 
(Vholel  in  Christendom,  who,  if  the  scullions  were  put  into  commaiK] 
in  the  parlor  and  dining-room,  would  not  scorn  to  hold  his  place, 
and  ding  it  up  in  disgust  with  indignant  pride! 

I  shall  examine  the  report  before  us,  first,  as  to  the  power  of  the 
secretarv  over  the  deposits  ;  secondly,  his  reasons  for  the  exercise  of 
it ;  and,  thirdly,  the  manner  of  its  exercise. 

First.  The  secretary  asserts  that  the  power  of  removal  is  cxchi- 
sively  reserved  to  him  ;  that  it  is  absolute  and  unconditional.,  so  iar 
as  the  interests  of  the  bank  are  concerned  ;  that  it  is  not  restricted 
to  any  particular  contingencies;  that  the  reservation  of  the  power 
to  the  secretary  of  lh'^  treasury  exclusively,  is  a  part  of  the  compact ; 
.h.it  he  may  exercise  it,  if  the  public  convenience  or  interest  would 
in  any  degreehe  promoted ;  that  this  exclusive  power,  thus  reserved, 
is  so  absolute,  that  the  secretary  is  not  restrained  by  the  considera- 
tions that  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  are  perfectly  safe;  that  the 
bank  promptly  meets  all  demands  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully 
performs  all  its  duties ;  and  that  the  power  of  congress,  on  the 
contrary,  is  so  totally  excluded,  that  it  could  not,  without  a  breach 
of  th(!  compact,  order  the  deposits  to  be  changed,  even  if  congress 
were  satisfied  that  they  were  not  safe,  or  should  be  convinccd'that 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  imperiously 
demanded  the  removal. 

Such  is  the  statement  which  this  unassuming  secretary  makes  of 
his  own  authority.  He  expands  his  own  power  to  the  most  extrav- 
agant dimensions;  and  he  undertakes  to  circumscribe  that  of  con- 
gress in  the  narrowest  and  most  restricted  limits!  Who  would  have 
expected  that,  after  having  so  confidently  maintained  for  himself 
such  absolute,  exclusive,  unqualified,  and  uncontrollable  power,  he 
would  have  let  in  any  body  else  to  share  with  him  its  exercise? 
Yet  he  says,  '  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  presides  over  one  of 
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Uie  executive  departments  of  the  government,  and  his  power  ovei 
this  subject  forms  a  part  of  the  executive  duties  of  his  office, 
the  manner  in  whicli  it  is  exercised  must  be  subject  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  officer,'  (meaning  the  president,  whose  official  name 
his  modesty  would  not  allow  him  to  pronounce,)  '  to  whom  the 
constitution  has  confided  the  whole  executive  power,  and  has 
required  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.'  If  the 
clause  in  the  compact  exclusively  vests  the  power  of  removal  in  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  what  has  the  president  to  do  with  it  ? 
What  part  of  the  charier  conveys  to  him  any  power?  If,  as  ihe 
secretary  contends,  the  clause  of  removal,  being  part  of  the  compact, 
restricts  its  exercise  to  the  secretary,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of 
congress,  how  does  it  embrace  the  president  ?  especially  sinc<:^  both 
the  president  and  secretary  conceive,  that  '  the  power  over  the  place 
of  deposit  for  the  public  money  would  seem  properly  to  belong  to 
the  legislative  department  of  the  government  ?  '  If  the  secretary  be 
correct  in  asserting  that  the  power  of  removal  is  confined  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  then  Mr.  Duane,  while  in  office,  possessed 
it;  and  his  dismission,  because  he  would  not  exercise  a  power 
which  belonged  to  him  exclusjvely,  was  itself  a  violation  of  the 
charter. 

But  by  what  authority  does  the  secretary  assert  that  tlie  treasury 
department  is  one  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  government? 
He  has  none  in  the  act  which  creates  the  department;  he  has  none 
in  the  constitution.  The  treasury  department  is  placed  by  law  on 
a  different  footing  from  all  the  other  departments,  which  are,  in  the 
acts  creating  them,  denominated  executive,  and  placed  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  The  treasury  department,  on  the 
contrary,  is  organized  on  totally  different  principles.  Except  the 
appointment  of  the  officers,  with  the  cooperation  of  the  senate,  and 
the  power  which  is  exercised  of  removing  them,  the  president  has 
neither  by  the  constitution  nor  the  law  creating  the  department, 
any  thing  to  do  with  it.  The  secretary's  reports  and  responsibility 
are  directly  to  congress.  The  whole  scheme  of  the  department  is 
one  of  checks,  each  officer  acting  as  a  control  upon  his  associates. 
The  secretary  is  required  by  the  law  to  report,  not  to  the  president, 
but  directly  to  congress.  Either  liouse  may  require  any  report 
from  him,  or  command  his  personal  attendance  before  it.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  true,  that  the  treasury  is  one  of  the  executive  departments, 
subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  president.  And  the  inference 
drawn  from  that  erroneous  assumption  entirely  fails.  The  secre- 
tary appears  to  have  no  precise  ideas  either  of  the  constitution  or 
duties  of  the  department  over  which  he  presides.      He  says : 

'  The  treasury  department  being  intrusted  \vith  the  administration  of  the  finances 
nf  the  country,  it  was  always  the  duty  of  the  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  any  legisla- 
t'lve  provision  on  the  subject,  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in 
safe-iceeping.  in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,'  and  so  forth. 
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The  premises  of  the  secretary  are  only  partially  correct,  and  the 
conclusion  is  directly  repugnant  to  law.  It  never  was  the  duly  of  the 
secretary  to  take  care  that  the  public  money  was  deposited  in  safe- 
keeping, in  the  hands  of  faithful  agents,  and  so  forth.  That  duty 
is  expressly,  by  the  act  organizing  the  department,  assigned  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States,  who  is  placed  under  oath,  and  under 
bond,  with  a  large  penalty,  not  to  issue  a  dollar  out  of  the  public 
treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  warrants  granted  in  jiursuance  of  acts  of 
appropriation,  '  and  not  otherwise.'  When  ihc  secretary  treals  of 
the  power  of  the  president,  he  puts  on  corsets  and  prostrates  hhnself 
before  the  executive,  in  the  most  graceful,  courteous,  and  lady-like 
form ;  but  when  he  treats  of  that  of  congress,  and  of  the  treasurer, 
he  swells  and  expands  himself,  and  flirts  about,  with  all  the  airs  of 
high  authority. 

But  I  cannot  assent  to  the  secretary's  interpretalion  of  his  power 
of  removal,  contained  in  the  charter.  Congress  has  not  given  up 
its  control  over  the  treasury,  or  the  public  deposits,  to  eiiher  the 
secretary  or  the  executive.  Congress  could  not  have  done  so 
without  a  treacherous  renunciation  of  its  constitutional  powers,  and 
a  faithless  abandonment  of  lis  duties.  And  now  let  us  see  what 
is  the  true  state  of  the  mal'cr.  Congress  has  reserved  to  itself, 
exclusively,  the  right  to  judi.'('  of  the  reasons  for  removal  of  the 
deposits,  by  requiring  the  re})ort  of  them  to  be  made  to  it ;  and, 
consequently,  the  power  to  ratify  or  invalidate  the  act.  The  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  is  the  fiscal  senlinel  of  congress,  to  whom  the 
bank  makes  weekly  reports,  and  who  is  presumed  constantly  to  be 
well  acquainted  with  its  actual  condition.  He  may,  consequently, 
discover  the  urgent  necessity  of  prompt  action,  to  save  the  public 
treasure,  before  it  is  known  to  congress,  and  when  it  is  not  in 
session.  But  he  is  immediately  to  report  —  to  whom?  To  the 
executive  ?  No,  to  congress.  For  what  purpose  ?  That  congress 
may  sanction  or  disprove  the  act. 

The  power  of  removal  is  a  reservation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  bank.  It  may  be  waived.  Congress,  being  a 
legislative  party  to  the  compact,  did  not  thereby  deprive  itself  of 
ordinary  powers  of  legislation.  It  cannot,  v/ithout  a  breach  of  the 
national  faith,  repeal  privileges  or  stipulations  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  bank.  But  it  may  repeal,  modify,  or  waive  the  exer- 
cise altogether,  of  those  parts  of  the  charter  which  were  intended 
exclusively  for  the  public.  Could  not  congress  repeal  altogether 
the  clause  of  removal  ?  Such  a  repeal  would  not  injure,  but  add 
to,  the  security  of  the  bank.  Could  not  congress  modify  the  clause, 
by  revoking  the  agency  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  and  substi- 
tuting that  of  the  treasurer,  or  any  other  officer  of  government? 
Could  not  congress,  at  any  time  during  the  twenty  years'  duration 
of  the  charter,  abolish  altogether  the  office  of  secretary  of  the 
!reasury,  and  assign  all  his  present  duties  to  some  newly  constituted 
VOL.  n.  22 
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Jepai'tment  ?  The  right  and  the  security  of  the  bank  do  not  consist 
in  the  form  of  the  agency,  nor  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  but  in  this  : 
ihat,  whatever  may  be  ils  form  or  his  denomination,  the  removal 
shall  only  be  made  upon  urgent  and  satisfactory  reasons.  The 
power  of  supplemental  legislation  was  exercised  by  congi-ess  both 
under  the  new  and  old  bank.  Three  years  after  the  establishment 
of  the  existing  bank,  an  act  passed,  better  to  regulate  the  election  of 
directors,  and  to  punish  any  one  who  should  attempt,  by  bribes,  or 
presents  in  any  form,  to  influence  ihe  operation  of  the  institution. 

The  denial  of  the  secretary,  to  congress,  of  the  power  to  remove 
the  deposits,  under  any  circumstances,  is  most  extraordinary.  Why, 
sir,  suppose  a  corrupt  collusion  between  the  secretary  and  the  bank, 
to  divide  the  spoils  of  the  treasury  ?  Suppose  a  total  nonfulfilment 
of  all  the  stipulations  on  the  part  of  the  bank  ?  Is  congress  to 
remain  bound  and  tied,  whilst  the  bank  should  be  free  from  all  the 
obligations  of  the  charter  ?  The  obligation  of  one  party,  to 
observe  faithfully  his  stipulations,  in  a  contract,  rests  upon  the 
corresponding  obligation  of  the  other  party  to  observe  his  stipula- 
tions. If  one  party  is  released,  both  are  free.  If  one  party  fails  to 
comply  with  his  contract,  that  releases  the  other.  This  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  all  contracts,  npplicable  to  treaties,  char- 
ters, and  private  agreements.  If  it  were  a  mere  private  agreement, 
and  one  party  who  had  bound  himself  to  deposit,  from  time  to 
time,  his  money  with  the  other,  to  be  redrawn  at  his  pleasure,  saw 
that  it  was  wasting  and  squandered  away,  he  would  have  a  clear 
right  to  discontinue  the  deposits.  It  is  true,  that  a  party  has  no 
right  to  excuse  himself  from  the  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  by 
imputing  a  breach  to  the  other  which  has  never  been  made.  And 
it  is  fortunate  for  the  peace  and  justice  of  society,  that  neither  party 
to  any  contract,  whether  public  or  private,  can  decide  conclusively 
the  question  of  fulfilment  by  the  other,  but  must  always  act  under 
subjection  to  the  ultimate  decision,  in  case  of  controversy,  of  an 
impartial  arbiter,  provided  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  civilized 
communities. 

As  to  the  absolute,  unconditional,  and  exclusive  power  which  the 
secretary  claims  to  be  vested  in  himself,  it  is  in  direct  hostility  with 
the  principles  of  our  government,  and  adverse  to  the  genius  of  all 
free  institutions.  The  secretary  was  made,  by  the  charter,  the  mere 
representative  or  agent  of  congress.  Its  temporary  substitute,  act- 
ing in  subordination  to  it,  and  bound,  whenever  he  did  act,  to 
report  to  his  principal  his  reasons,  that  they  might  be  judged  of 
and  sanctioned,  or  overruled.  Is  it  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
agent  can  possess  more  power  than  the  principal?  The  power  of 
revocation  is  incident  to  all  agency,  unless,  in  express  terms,  by 
the  instrument  creating  it,  a  different  provision  is  made.  The 
powers,  whether  of  the  principal  or  the  agent,  in  relation  to  any 
contract,  must  be  expounded  by  the   principles  which  govern  all 
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contracts.  It  is  true,  that  the  language  of  the  chiuse  of  removal, 
in  the  charter,  is  general,  but  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  torn  from  the 
context.  It  is  a  part  only  of  an  entire  compact,  and  is  so  to  be 
interpreted,  in  connection  with  every  part  and  with  the  whole. 
Upon  surveying  the  entire  compact,  we  perceive  that  the  bank  has 
come  under  various  duties  to  the  public  ;  has  undertaken  to  perform 
important  financial  operations  of  the  government ;  and  has  paid 
a  bonus  into  the  public  treasury  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 
We  perceive,  that,  in  consideration  of  the  assumption  these 
heavy  engagements,  and  the  payment  of  that  large  sum  of  money 
on  the  part  of  the  bank,  the  public  has  stipulated  that  the  public 
deposits  shall  remain  with  the  bank,  during  the  continuation  of 
the  charter,  and  that  its  notes  shall  be  received  by  the  governnient, 
in  payment  of  all  debts,  daes,  and  taxes.  Except  the  corporate 
character  conferred,  there  is  none  but  those  two  stipulations  of  any 
great  importance  to  the  bank.  Each  of  the  two  parties  to  the  com- 
pact must  stand  bound  to  the  performance  of  his  engagements, 
whilst  the  other  is  honestly  and  faithfully  fulfilling  his.  It  is  not  to 
be  conceived,  in  the  formation  of  the  compact,  that  either  party 
could  have  anticipated  that,  whilst  he  was  fairly  and  honestly 
executing  every  obligation  which  he  had  contracted,  the  other  party 
might  arbitrarily  or  capriciously  exonerate  himself  from  the  dis- 
charge of  his  obligations.  Suppose,  when  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  invited  by  the  government  to  subscribe  to  the  stock 
of  this  bank,  that  they  had  been  told,  that,  although  the  bank 
performs  all  its  covenants  with  perfect  fidelity,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  ni§y,  arbitrarily  or  capriciously,  upon  his  speculative 
notions  of  any  degree  of  public  interest  or  convenience  to  be 
advanced,  withdraw  the  public  deposits;  would  ihey  have  ever 
subscribed?  Would  they  have  been  guilty  of  the  folly  of  binding 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  burdensome  duties,  whilst  the 
government  was  left  at  liberty  to  violate  at  pleasure  that  stipula- 
tion of  the  compact  which  by  far  was  the  most  essential  to  them  ? 
On  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  conclude,  that  congress  has  not 
parted  from,  but  retains,  its  legitimate  power  over  the  de]:)osits; 
that  it  might  modify  or  repeal  altogether  the  clause  of  removal  in 
the  charter;  that  a  breach  of  material  stipulations  on  the  part  of 
the  bank  would  authorize  congress  to  change  the  place  of  the 
deposits;  that  a  corrupt  collusion  to  defraud  the  public,  between 
the  bank  and  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,  would  be  a  clear  justifica- 
tion to  congress  to  direct  a  transfer  of  the  public  deposits;  that 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the  mere  agent  of  congress,  in 
respect  to  the  deposits,  acting  in  subordination  to  his  principal; 
that  it  results  from  the  nature  of  all  agency  that  it  may  be  revoked, 
unless  otherwise  expressly  provided  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  principal, 
and  much  less  the  agent,  of  one  party  cannot  justly  or  lawfully 
violate  the  compact,  or  any  of  its  essential  provisions,  whilst  the 
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Other  party  is  in  the  progressive  and  faithful  performance  of  all  hit 
engagements. 

If  I  am  right  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  there  is  an  end  of  the 
argument.  There  was  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between 
the  two  parties  to  the  compact.  Neither  could  exonerate  himself 
from  the  performance  of  his  obligations,  while  the  other  was 
honestly  proceeding  fairly  to  fulfil  all  his  engagements.  But  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  concedes  that  the  public  deposits  were 
perfectly  safe  in  the  hands  of  the  bank;  that  the  bank  promptly 
met  every  demand  upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its 
duties.  By  these  concessions,  he  surrenders  the  whole  argument, 
admits  the  complete  obligation  of  the  public  to  perform  its  part  of 
the  compact,  and  demonstrates  that  no  reasons,  however  plausible 
or  strong,  can  justify  an  open  breach  of  a  solemn  national  compact 

Secondly.  But  he  has  brought  forward  various  reasons  to  palliate 
or  justify  his  violation  of  the  national  faith ;  and  it  is  now  my 
purpose  to  proceed,  in  the  second  place,  to  examine  and  consider 
them.  Before  I  proceed  to  do  this,  I  hope  to  be  allowed  again  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  nature  of  the  office  of  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury.  It  is  altogether  financial  and  administrative. 
His  duties  relate  to  the  finances,  their  condition  and  improvement, 
and  to  them  exclusively.  The  act  creating  the  treasury  department, 
and  defining  the  duties  of  the  secretary,  demonstrates  this.  He  has 
no  legislative  powers  ;  and  congress  has  delegated  and  could  dele- 
gate none  to  him.  His  powers,  wherever  given,  and  in  whatever 
language  expressed,  must  be  interpreted  by  his  defined  duties. 
Neither  is  the  treasury  department  an  executive  department.  It 
was  expressly  created  not  to  be  an  executive  department.  It  is 
administrative,  but  not  executive.  His  relations  are  positive  and 
direct  to  congress,  by  the  act  of  his  creation,  and  not  to  the  presi- 
dent. Whenever  he  is  put  under  the  direction  of  the  president, 
(as  he  is  by  various  subsequent  acts,  especially  those  relating  to 
the  public  loans,)  it  is  done  by  express  provision  of  law,  and  for 
specified  purposes. 

With  this  key  to  the  nature  of  the  office,  and  the  duties  of  the 
officer,  I  will  now  briefly  examine  the  various  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits.  The  first  is,  the 
near  approach  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter.  But  the  charter 
had  yet.  to  run  about  two  and  a  half  of  the  twenty  years  to  which 
it  was  limited.  During  the  ivhole  term  the  public  deposits  were 
to  continue  to  be  made  with  the  bank.  It  \vas  clearly  foreseen,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  term,  as  now,  that  it  would  expire,  and 
yet  congress  neither  then  nor  since  has  ever  thought  proper  to 
provide  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  deposits  prior  to  thr-  expiration 
of  the  charter.  Whence  does  the  secretary  derive  an  authority  to 
do  what  congress  had  never  done?  Whence  his  power  to  abridge 
in  effect  the  period  of  the  charter,  and  to  limit  it  to  seventeen  and  a 
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half  years,  instead  of  twenty?  Was  the  urgency  for  the  removal 
of  the  deposits  so  great,  that  he  could  not  wait  sixty  days, 
until  the  assembling  of  congress?  He  admits  that  they  were 
perfectly  safe  in  the  bank  ;  that  it  promptly  met  every  demand 
upon  it;  and  that  it  faithfully  performed  all  its  duties.  Why  not, 
then,  wait  the  arrival  of  congress  ?  The  last  time  the  house  of 
representatives  had  spoken,  among  the  very  last  acts  of  the  last 
session,  ihat  house  had  declared  its  full  confidence  in  the  safety  of 
the  deposits.  Why  not  wait  until  it  could  review  the  subject, 
with  all  the  new  light  which  the  secretary  could  throw  upon  it,  and 
it  again  proclaims  its  opinion  ?  He  comes  into  office  on  the  twenty- 
third  of  September,  1833,  and  in  three  days,  with  intuitive  celerity, 
he  comprehends  the  whole  of  the  operations  of  the  complex 
department  of  the  treasury,  perceives  that  the  government,  from  its 
origin,  had  been  in  uniform  error,  and  denounces  the  opinions  of 
all  his  predecessors  I  And,  hastening  to  rectify  universal  wrong,  in 
defiance  and  in  contempt  of  the  resolution  of  the  house,  he  signs 
an  order  for  the  removal  of  the  deposits !  It  was  of  no  conse- 
quence to  him,  whether  places  of  safety,  in  substitution  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States,  could  be  obtained  or  not ;  without 
making  the  essential  precautionary  arrangements,  he  commands 
the  removal  almost  instantly  to  be  made. 

Why,  sir,  if  the  secretary  were  right  in  contending  that  he  alone 
could  order  the  removal,  even  he  admits  that  congress  has  power 
to  provide  for  the  security  of  the  public  money,  in  the  new  places 
to  which  it  might  be  transferred.  If  he  did  not  deign  to  consult 
the  representatives  of  the  people  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  first 
step,  did  not  a  decent  respect  to  their  authority  and  judgment  exact 
from  him  a  delay,  for  the  brief  term  of  sixty  days,  that  they  might 
consider  what  was  fitting  to  be  done  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
secretary,  by  law,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  care  and  safe-keeping 
of  the  public  money.  As  has  been  already  shown,  that  duty  is 
specifically  assigned  by  law  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 
And,  in  assuming  upon  himself  the  authority  to  provide  other 
depositories  than  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  alike  trampled 
upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and  what  was  due  to  congress 
Can  any  one  doubt  the  motive  of  this  precipitancy?  Does  any- 
body doubt,  that  it  was  to  preclude  the  action  of  congress,  or  to 
bring  it  under  the  influence  of  the  executive  yeto?  Let  the  two 
houses,  or  either  of  them,  perform  their  duty  to  the  country,  and  we 
shall  hereafter  see  whether,  in  that  respect,  at  least,  Mr.  Secretary 
will  not  fail  to  consummate  his  purpose. 

Second.  The  next  reason  assigned  for  this  offensive  proceeding, 
is  the  reelection  of  the  present  chief  magistrate.     The  secretary  says : 

'  I  have  always  regarded  the  result  of  ihe  last  election  of  president  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  declaration  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  that  the  charter  ou^ht  not  to 
be  renewed.'     *     *     *     'Its  voluntary  application  to  congress  for  the  renewal  of  its 
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charter  four  yoars  before  it  expired,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  election  of  president, 
was  understood  on  all  sides  as  bringing'  forward  that  question  for  incidental  decision 
at  the  then  approaching  election.  It  was  accordingly  argued  on  both  sides  before 
the  tribunal  of  the  people,  and  their  verdict  pronounced  against  the  bank,'  and  so  forth. 

What  has  the  secretarv  to  do  with  elections  ?  Do  they  belong 
to  the  financial  concerns  of  his  department?  Why  this  (!onstant 
reference  to  the  result  of  the  last  presidential  election  ?  Ought  not  the 
president  to  be  content  with  the  triumphant  issue  of  it?  Did  he 
want  still  inore  vetoes  ?  The  winners  ought  to  forbear  making  any 
complaints,  and  be  satisfied,  whatever  the  losers  may  be.  After  an 
election  is  fairly  terminated,  I  have  always  thought  that  the  best 
way  was  to  forget  all  the  incidents  of  the  preceding  canvass,  and 
especially  the  manner  in  which  votes  had  been  cast.  If  one  has 
been  successful,  that  ought  1o  be  sufficient  for  him ;  if  defeated, 
regrets  are  unavailing.  Our  fellow-citizens  have  a  right  freely  to 
exercise  their  elective  franchise  as  they  please,  and  no  one,  certainly 
no  candidate,  has  any  right  to  complain  about  it. 

But  the  argument  of  the  secretary  is,  that  the  question  of  the 
bank  was  fully  submitted  to  the  people,  by  the  consent  of  all 
parties,  fully  discussed  before  them,  and  their  verdict  pronounced 
against  the  institution,  in  the  reelection  of  the  president.  His 
statement  of  the  case  requires  that  we  should  examine  carefully  the 
various  messages  of  the  president,  to  ascertain  whether  the  bank 
question  was  fairly  and  frankly,  (to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  the 
president,)  submitted  by  him  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  his  message  of  1829,  the  president  says : 

'  The  charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  expires  in  183G,  and  its  stockholders 
will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
resulting  (rom  precipitanry  in  a  measure  involving  such  important  principles,  and  such 
deep  pecuniary  interests,  I  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parlies  interested,  too 
soon  present  it  to  the  deliberate  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  the  people.' 

The  charter  had  then  upwards  of  six  years  to  run.  Upon  this 
solemn  invitation  of  the  chief  magistrate,  two  years  afterwards,  the 
bank  came  forward  with  an  application  for  renewal.  Then  it  was 
discovered  that  the  application  was  premature.  And  the  bank  was 
denotuiced  for  accepting  the  very  invitation  which  had  been 
formally  given.     The  president  proceeds  : 

'  Both  the  constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  bank  are  well  questioned 
by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow -citizens.^ 

This  message  was  a  noncommittal.  The  president  does  not 
announce  clearly  his  own  opinion,  but  states  that  of  a  large  portion 
of  our  fellow-citizens.  Now  we  all  know  that  a  large  and  highly 
respectable  number  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  always 
entertained  an  opinion  aflver-ie  to  the  bank  on  both  grounds.  The 
president  continues' 
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^If  such  aa  institution  is  deenied  essential  to  the  liscal  operations  of  the  govern- 
ment, I  submit  to  the  wisdonn  of  the  legislature  whether  a  national  one,  founded  upon 
the  credit  of  the  government,  and  its  resources,  might  not  be  devised.' 

Here,  again,  the  president,  so  far  from  expressing  an  explicit 
opinion  against  all  national  banlvs,  makes  a  hypothetical  admission 
of  the  utility  of  a  bank,  and  distinctly  intimates  the  practicability 
of  devising  one  on  the  basis  of  the  credit  and  resources  of  the 
government. 

In  his  message  of  1S30,  speaking  of  the  bank,  the  president  says  : 

'Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the  dangers  which  many  of  our 
citizens  apprehend  from  that  institution,  as  at  present  organized.  In  the  spirit  of 
improvement  and  compromise,  which  distinguishes  our  country  and  its  institutions, 
it  becomes  us  to  inquire  whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure  the  advantages  afforded 
by  the  present  bank  through  the  agency  of  a  bank  of  the  Unitf>d  States,  so  modihed 
in  its  principles  and  structure,  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections.' 

Here,  again,  the  president  recites  the  apprehensions  of  'many  of 
our  citizens,'  rather  than  avows  his  own  opinion.  He  admits, 
indeed,  'the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,'  but  suggests 
an  inquiry  whether  it  be  possible,  (of  course  doubting,)  to  secure 
them  by  a  bank  differently  constructed.  And  towards  the  conclu- 
sion of  that  part  of  the  message,  his  language  fully  justifies  the 
implication,  that  it  was  not  to  the  bank  itself,  but  to  'its  present 
form,'  that  he  objected. 

The  message  of  1831,  when  treating  of  the  bank,  was  very  brief. 
The  president  says : 

'Entertaining  the  opinions  heretofore  expressed  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  as  at  present  organized,''  (noncommittal  once  more:  and  what  that 
means,  Mr.  President,  nobody  better  knows  than  you  and  I.)  ■  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my 
former  messages,  frankly  to  disclose  them.'' 

Frank  disclosures!  Now,  sir,  I  recollect  perfectly  well  the 
impressions  made  on  my  mind,  and  on  those  of  other  senators 
with  whom  I  conversed,  iiuraediatelj''  after  the  message  was  read 
We  thought  and  said  to  each  other,  the  president  has  left  a  door 
open  to  pass  oul.  It  is  not  the  bank ;  it  is  not  anij  bank  of  the 
United  States  to  which  he  is  opposed,  but  it  is  to  the  jjarlicular 
organization  of  the  existing  bank.  And  we  all  concluded  that,  if 
amendments  could  be  made  to  the  charter  satisfactory  to  the 
president,  he  would  approve  a  bill  for  its  renewal. 

We  come  now  to  the  famous  message  of  July,  1832,  negativing 
the  bill  to  recharter  the  bank.  Here,  it  may  be  expected,  we  shall 
certainly  find  clear  opinions,  unequivocally  expressed.  The 
president  cannot  elude  the  question.  He  must  now  be  perfectly 
frank.     We  shall  presently  see.     He  says : 

'  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  to  the  government, 
and  useful  to  the  people.     Entertaining  this  oj^nn'on,  and  deeply  impressed  with  ths 
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belief  that  snmeoC  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank,  are 
unauthorized  by  the  constitution,'  and  so  forth.  *  *  *  'I  felt  it  my  duty, 
at  an  early  period  of  my  administration,  to  call  the  attention  of  congress  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  organizing  an  institution,  combining  all  its  advantages,  and  obviating  these 
•bjections.  I  sincerely  regret,  that  in  the  act  before  me  I  can  perceive  none  of  thosi 
modifications,''  and  so  forth.  *  *  *  '  That  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the  government,  might  be  so 
organized  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  own  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the 
states,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the  executive  been  called  on  to  furnish  the 
■project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.' 

The  message  is  principally  employed  in  discussing  the  objec- 
tions v/hich  the  president  entertained  to  the  particular  provisions  of 
the  charter,  and  not  to  the  bank  itself;  such  as  the  right  of 
foreigners  to  hold  stock  in  it;  its  exemption  from  state  taxation  ;  its 
capacity  to  hold  real  estate,  and  so  for'th,  and  so  forth.  Does  the 
president,  even  in  this  message,  array  himself  in  opposition  to  any 
bank  of  the  United  States  ?  Does  he  even  oppose  himself  to  the 
existing  bank  under  every  organization  of  which  it  is  susceptible  ? 
On  the  contrary,  does  he  not  declare  that  he  does  not  entertain  a 
doubt  that  a  bank  may  be  constitutionally  organized?  Does  he 
not  even  rebuke  congress  for  not  calling  on  him  to  furnish  a  project 
of  a  bank,  which  he  would  have  cheerfully  supplied  ?  Is  it  not 
fairly  deducible,  from  the  message,  that  the  charter  of  the  present 
bank  might  have  been  so  amended  as  to  have  secured  the 
president's  approbation  to  the  institution  ?  So  far  was  the  message 
from  being  decisive  against  all  banks  of  the  United  States,  or 
against  the  existing  bank,  under  any  modification,  that  the  president 
expressly  declares  that  the  question  was  adjourned.     He  says : 

■  .-1  general  discussion  will  now  take  place,  eliciting  new  light,  and  settling  impor- 
tant principles;  and  a  new  congress,  elected  in  the  midst  of  such  discussion,  and 
furnishing  an  equal  representation  of  the  people,  according  to  the  last  census,  will 
bear  to  the  capital  the  verdict  of  public  opinion,  and  I  doubt  not  bring  this  important 
question  to  a  satisfactory  result.' 

This  review  of  the  various  messages  of  the  president,  conclu- 
sively 'evinces  that  they  were  far  from  expressing,  frankly  and 
decisively,  any  opinions  of  the  chief  magistrate,  except  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  amendments  of  the  charter  contained  in  the  bill 
submitted  to  him  for  its  renewal,  and  that  he  required  further 
amendments.  It  demonstrates  that  he  entertained  no  doubt  that  it 
was  practicable  and  desirable  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United 
Slates;  it  justified  the  hope  that  he  might  be  ultimately  reconciled 
to  the  continuation  of  the  present  bank,  with  svilable  modifieations; 
and  it  expressly  proclaimed  that  the  whole  subject  was  adjourned 
to  the  new  congress,  to  be  assembled  under  the  last  census.  If  the 
parts  of  the  messages  which  I  have  cited,  or  other  expressions,  in 
the  same  document,  be  doubtful,  or  susceptible  of  a  different 
interpretation,  the  review  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose  ;  which  is,  to 
refute  the  argument,,  so  confidently  advanced,  that  the  president's 
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opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  present  or  any  other  bank  of  the 
United  States,  was  frankly  and  fairly  stated  to  the  people,  prior  1o 
the  late  election,  was  fully  understood,  and  finally  decided  by  then). 

Accordingly,  in  the  canvass  which  ensued,  it  was  boldly 
asserted  by  the  partisans  of  the  president,  that  he  was  not  opposed 
to  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  nor  to  the  existing  bank  with  j^roper 
amendments.  They  maintained,  at  least,  wherever  those  friendly 
to  a  national  bank  were  in  the  majority,  that  the  reelection  would 
be  followed  by  a  recharter  of  the  iDank,  with  proper  amendments. 
They  dwelt,  it  is  true,  with  great  earnestness,  upon  his  objections 
to  the  pernicious  influence  of  foreigners  in  holding  stock  in  it;  but 
they  nevertheless  contended  that  these  objections  would  be  cured, 
if  he  was  reelected,  and  the  bank  sustained.  I  appeal  to  the  whole 
senate,  to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  Kentucky,  and  especially 
to  the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Louisville,  for  the  correctness  of  this 
statement. 

After  all  this,  was  it  anticipated  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  that,  in  the  reelection  of  the  president,  lhey  were  deciding 
against  an  institution  of  such  vital  importance?  Could  they  have 
imagined,  that,  after  an  express  adjournment  of  the  whole  niatler  to 
a  new  congress,  by  the  president  himself,  he  would  have  pn^judged 
the  action  of  this  new  congress,  and  pronounced  that  a  question, 
expressly  by  himself  referred  to  its  authority,  was  previously  settled 
by  the  people?  He  claimed  no  sucli  result  in  his  message,  imme- 
diately after  the  reelection;  although  in  it  he  denounced  the  bank 
as  an  unsafe  depository  of  the  public  money,  and  invited  congress 
to  investigate  its  condition.  The  president,  then,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  are  without  all  color  of  justification  for  their  asser- 
tions, that  the  question  of  bank  or  no  bank  was  fully  and  fairly 
submitted  to  the  people,  and  a  decision  pronouiiced  against  it 
by  them. 

Sir,  I  am  surprised  and  alarmed  at  the  new  source  of  executive 
power,  which  is  found  in  the  result  of  a  presidential  election.  I 
had  supjiosed  that  the  constitution  and  the  laws  were  the  sole 
source  of  executive  authority ;  that  the  constitution  could  only  be 
amended  in  the  mode  which  it  has  itself  prescribed  ;  that  the  issue 
ol  a  presidential  election,  was  merely  to  place  the  chief  magistrate 
in  the  post  assigned  to  him  ;  and  that  he  had  neither  more  nor  less 
power,  in  consequence  of  the  election,  than  the  constitution  defines 
and  delegates.  But  it  seems  that  if,  prior  to  an  election,  certain 
opinions,  no  matter  how  ambiguously  put  forth  by  a  candidate, 
are  known  to  the  people,  these  loose  opinions,  in  virtue  of  the 
election,  incorporate  themselves  with  the  constitution,  and  after- 
wards are  to  be  regarded  and  expounded  as  parts  of  the  instrument 

Third.  The  public  money  ought  not,  the  secretary  thinks,  to 
remain  in  the  bank  until  the  last  moment  of  the  existence  of  the 
charter.     But  that  was  not  the  question  which  he  had  to  decide  on 
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the  Iwenty-sixlh  of  September  last.  The  real  question  then  was, 
couid  he  not  wait  sixty  days  for  the  meeting  of  congress  ?  There 
were  many  last  moments,  nearly  two  years  and  k  half,  between  the 
twenty-sixth  of  September  and  the  day  of  the  expiration  of  the 
charter.  But  why  not  let  the  public  money  remain  in  the  bank 
until  the  last  day  of  the  cliarter  ?  It  is  a  part  of  the  charter,  that  it 
shall  so  remain  ;  and  congress  having  so  ordered  it,  the  secretary 
ought  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  will  of  congress,  unless  the  exigency 
had  arisen  on  which  alone  it  was  supposed  his  power  over  the 
deposits  would  be  exercised.  The  secretary  is  greatly  mistaken, 
in  believing  that  the  bank  will  be  less  secure  in  the  last  hours  of 
its  existence  than  previously.  It  will  then  be  collecting  its  resources, 
with  a  view  to  the  immediate  payment  of  its  notes,  and  the  uhimate 
division  among  the  stockholders  of  their  capital  ;  and  at  no  period 
of  its  existence  will  it  be  so  strong  and  able  to  pay  all  demands 
upon  it.  As  to  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  its  notes  in  the 
interior,  at  that  time,  why,  sir,  is  the  secretary  possessed  of  the  least 
knowledge  of  the  course  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  especially 
of  the  western  states  ?  If  he  had  any,  he  could  not  have  made 
such  a  suggestion.  When  the  bank  itself  is  not  drawing,  its  notes 
form  the  best  medium  of  remittance  from  the  interior  to  the  Atlantic 
capitals.  They  are  sought  after  by  merchants  and  traders  with 
avidity,  are  never  below  par,  and  in  the  absence  of  bank  drafts  may 
command  a  premium.  This  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long 
as  the  charter  endures,  and  especially  during  the  last  moments  of 
its  existence,  when  its  ability  will  be  unquestionable,  Philadelphia 
being  the  place  of  the  redemption  ;  whilst  the  notes  themselves 
will  be  received  in  all  the  large  cities  in  payment  of  duties. 

Fourth  The  secretary  asserts,  that  '  it  is  loeil  understood  that  the 
superior  credit  heretofore  enjoyed  by  the  notes  of  the  ban!\  of  the 
United  States,  was  not  founded  on  any  particular  confidence  in  its 
management  or  solidity.  It  was  occasioned  altogether  by  the  agree- 
ment on  behalf  of  the  public,  in  the  act  of  incorporation,  to  receive 
them  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States.'  I  have  rarely  seen  any 
state  paper  characterized  by  so  little  gravity,  dignity,  and  circumspec- 
tion, as  the  report  displays.  The  secretary  is  perfectly  reckless  in  his 
assertions  of  matters  of  fact,  and  culpably  loose  in  his  reasoning. 
Can  he  believe  the  assertion  which  he  has  made  ?  Can  he  believe, 
for  example,  that  if  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  Metropolis  were 
made  receivable  in  all  ])ayments  to  the  government,  they  would 
ever  acquire,  at  home  and  abroad,  the  credit  and  confidence  which 
are  attached  to  those  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States?  If  he  had 
stated  that  the  faculty  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  elements  of  the 
great  credit  of  those  notes,  the  statement  would  have  been  true  ; 
but  who  can  agree  with  him,  that  it  is  the  sole  cause  ?  The  credit 
of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  results  from  the  large  amount  of 
its  capital ;    from  the  great  ability  and  integrity  with  which  it  hag 
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been  adminislered  ;  from  the  participation  of  the  govenunenl  in  its 
affairs  ;  from  its  advantageous  location  ;  from  its  being  the  place 
of  deposit  of  the  public  moneys,  and  its  notes  being  receivable  in 
all  payments  to  the  government ;  and  from  its  being  emphatically 
the  hank  of  the  United  States.  This  latter  circumstance  arranges 
it  with  the  bank  of  England.  France,  Amsterdam,  Genoa,  and  so 
forth. 

Fifth.  The  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  accommodations 
of  the  bank  to  its  individual  customers,  are  held  up  by  the  secretary, 
in  bold  relief,  as  evidences  of  misconduct,  wdiich  justified  his  with- 
drawal of  the  deposits.  He  represents  the  bank  as  endeavoring  to 
operate  on  the  public,  by  alternate  bribery  and  oppression,  with  the 
same  object  in  both  cases,  of  influencing  the  election,  or  the  admin- 
istration of  the  president.  Why  this  perpetual  reference  of  all  the 
operations  of  the  institution  to  the  executive  ?  Why  docs  the 
executive  think  of  nothing  but  itself?  It  is  I !  It  is  1 1  It  is  I, 
that  is  meant!  appears  to  be  the  constant  exclamation.  Christianity 
and  charity  enjoin  us  never  to  ascribe  a  bad  motive  if  we  can 
suppose  a  good  one.  The  bank  is  a  moneyed  corporation,  whose 
profits  result  from  its  business ;  if  that  be  extensive,  it  makes 
better ;  if  limited,  less  profit.  Its  interest  is  to  make  the  greatest 
amount  of  dividends  which  it  can  safely.  And  all  its  actions  may 
be  more  certainly  ascribed  to  that  than  any  other  principle.  The 
administration  must  have  a  poor  opinion  of  the  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  supposes  that  their 
judgments  arc  to  be  warped,  and  their  opinions  controlled  by  any 
scale  of  graduated  bank  accommodations.  The  bank  must  have  a 
still  poorer  conception  of  its  duty  to  the  stockholder,  if  it  were  to 
regulate  its  issues  by  the  uncertain  and  speculative  standard  of 
political  effect,  rather  than  a  positive  arithmetical  rule  for  the 
computation  of  interest. 

As  to  the  alleged  extension  of  the  business  of  the  bank,  it  has 
been  again  and  again  satisfactorily  accounted  for  by  the  payment 
of  the  public  debt,  and  the  withdrawal  from  Europe  of  considerable 
sums,  which  threw  into  its  vaults  a  large  amount  of  funds,  which, 
to  be  productive,  must  be  employed  ;  and,  as  the  commercial  wants 
proceeding  from  extraordinary  activity  of  business,  created  greal 
demands  about  the  same  period  for  bank  accommodations,  the 
institution  naturally  enlarged  its  transactions.  It  would  have  been 
treacherous  to  the  best  interests  of  its  constituents  if  it  had  not 
done  so.  The  recent  contraction  of  its  business  is  the  result  of  an 
obvious  cause.  Notwithstanding  the  confidence  in  it,  manifested 
by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  last  house  of  representatives,  congress 
had  scarcely  left  the  district  before  measures  were  put  in  operation 
to  circumvent  its  authority.  Denunciations  and  threat;?  were  put 
forth  against  it.  Rumors,  stamped  with  but  too  much  authority, 
were  circulated,  of  the  intention  of  the  executive  to  disregard  the 
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admonition  of  the  house  of  representatives.  An  agent  was  sent 
out  —  and  tJieri  sucli  an  agent  —  to  sound  the  local  institutions  as 
to  the  terms  on  which  they  would  receive  the  deposits.  Was  the 
bank,  who  could  not  be  ignorant  of  all  this,  to  sit  carelessly  by, 
without  taking  any  precautionary  measures  ?  The  prudent 
mariner,  when  he  sees  the  coming  storm,  furls  his  sails,  and  pre- 
pares for  all  its  rage.  The  bank  knew  that  the  executive  was  in 
open  hostility  to  it,  and  that  it  had  nothing  to  expect  from  its 
forbearance.  It  had  numerous  points  to  defend,  the  strength  or 
weakness  of  all  of  which  was  well  known  from  its  weekly  returns 
to  the  secretary,  and  it  could  not  possibly  know  at  which  the  first 
mortal  stroke  would  be  aimed.  If,  on  the  twentieth  of  September 
last,  instead  of  the  manifesto  of  the  president  against  the  bank,  he 
had  officially  announced,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  make  ^var  upon 
the  bank,  and  intended  to  allow  the  public  deposits  to  remain  until 
the  pleasure  of  congress  was  expressed,  public  confidence  would 
nave  been  assured  and  unshaken,  the  business  of  the  country 
continued  in  quiet  and  prosperity,  and  the  numerous  bankruptcies 
in  our  commercial  cities  averted.  The  wisdom  of  human  actions 
is  better  known  in  their  results  than  at  their  inception.  That  of  the 
bank  is  manifest  from  all  that  has  happened,  and  especially  from 
its  actual  condition  of  perfect  security. 

Sixth.  The  secretary  complains  of  misconduct  of  the  bank  in 
delegating  to  the  committee  of  exchange  the  transaction  of  im- 
portant business,  and  in  that  committee's  being  appointed  by  the 
president  and  not  the  board,  by  which  the  government  directors 
have  been  excluded.  The  directors  who  compose  the  board  meet 
only  periodically.  Deriving  no  compensation  from  their  places, 
which  the  charter,  indeed,  prohibits  them  from  receiving,  it  cannot 
be  expected  that  they  should  be  constantly  in  session.  They  must, 
necessarily,  therefore,  devolve  a  great  part  of  the  business  of  the 
bank  in  its  details,  upon  the  officers  and  servants  of  the  corporation. 
It  is  sufficient,  if  the  board  controls,  governs,  and  directs  the  whole 
machine.  The  most  important  operation  of  a  bank,  is  that  of 
paying  out  its  cash,  and  that  the  cashier  or  teller  and  not  the  board 
performs.  As  to  committees  of  exchange,  the  board  not  being 
always  in  session,  it  is  evident  that  the  convenience  of  the  public 
requires  that  there  should  be  some  authority  at  the  l^ank  daily,  to 
pass  daily  upon  bills,  either  in  the  sale  or  purchase,  as  the  wants 
of  the  community  require.  Every  bank,  I  believe,  that  does 
business  to  any  extent,  has  a  committee  of  exchange,  similar  to 
that  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the  mode  of 
appointment  by  the  president  of  the  board,  it  is  in  conformity  with 
the  invariable  usage  of  the  house  of  representatives,  with  the 
practice  of  the  senate  for  several  years,  and,  until  altered  at  the 
commencement  of  this  session,  with  the  usage,  in  a  great  variety, 
if  not  all  of  the  state  legislatures,  and  with  that  which  prevails  in 
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cur  popular  assemblies.  The  president,  speaker,  chairman,  mod- 
erator, ahiiost  uniformly  appoints  committees.  That  none  of  the 
government  directors  have  been  on  the  committee  of  exchange,  has 
proceeded,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  their  not  being  entitled,  from 
their  skill  and  experience,  and  standing  in  society,  to  be  put  there. 
The  government  directors  stand  upon  the  same  equal  footing  with 
those  appointed  by  the  stockholders.  When  appointed,  they  are 
thrown  into  the  mass,  and  must  take  their  fair  chances  with  their 
colleagues.  If  the  president  of  ihe  United  States  will  nominate 
men  of  high  character  and  credit,  of  known  experience  and  knowl- 
edge in  business,  they  will,  no  doubt,  be  placed  in  corresponding 
stations.  If  he  appoints  different  men,  he  cannot  expect  it.  Banks 
are  exaclly  the  places  where  currency  and  value  are  well  under- 
stood, and  duly  estimated.  A  piece  of  coin,  having  even  the  stamp 
of  the  government,  will  not  pass,  unless  the  melal  is  pure. 

Seventh.  The  French  bill  forms  another  topic  of  great  complaint 
with  the  secretary.  The  state  of  the  case  js,  that  the  government 
sold  to  the  bank  a  bill  on  that  of  Franco  for  nine  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  which  the  bank  sold  in  London,  whence  it  was  sent  by 
the  purchaser  to  Paris  to  receive  the  amount.  When  the  bank 
purchased  the  bill,  it  paid  the  amount  to  ihe  government,  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  passed  it  to  the  credit  of  the  treasury,  to  be  used 
on  demand.  The  bill  was  protested  in  Paris,  and  the  agents  of 
the  bank,  to  avoid  its  being  liable  to  damages,  took  up  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  bank.  The  bill  being  dishonored,  the  bank  comes 
back  on  the  drawer,  and  demands  the  customary  damages  due 
according  to  the  course  of  all  such  transactions.  The  complaint  of 
the  secretary  is,  that  the  bank  took  up  the  bill  to  save  its  own 
credit,  and  that  it  did  not  do  it  on  account  of  the  government;  in 
other  words,  that  the  bank  did  not  advance  at  Paris  nine  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  government  on  account  of  a  bill  which  it 
had  already  paid,  every  dollar,  at  Philadelphia.  Why,  sir,  has  the 
secretary  read  the  charter?  If  he  has,  he  must  have  known  that  the 
bank  could  not  have  advanced  the  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars 
for  the  government  at  Paris,  without  subjecting  itself  to  a  penalty 
of  three  times  the  amount,  ( two  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand 
dollars.)    The  thirteenth  section  of  the  charter  is  express  and  positive  • 

'  That  if  the  said  corporation  shall  advance  or  lend  any  sum  of  money  for  the  use  r 
on  arconnt  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  to  an  amount  exceeding  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  all  persons  concerned  in  making  such  unlawful  advances 
or  loan,  shall  forfeit  treble  the  amount,  one  fifth  to  the  informer,'  and  so  forth. 

Eighth.  The  last  reason  which  I  shall  notice  of  the  secretary 
is,  that  this  ambitious  corporation  aspires  to  possess  jiolitical  power. 
Those  in  the  actual  possession  of  power,  especially  when  they  have 
grossly  abused  it,  are  perpetually  dreading  its  loss.  The  miser 
does  not  cling  to  his  treasure  with  a  more  death-like  grasp.     Their 
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suspicions  are  always  active  and  on  the  alert.  In  every  foini  l.hey 
behold  a  rival,  and  every  breeze  comes  charged  with  alarm  and 
dread.  A  thousand  spectres  glide  before  their  affrighted  imagina- 
tions, and  they  see,  in  every  attempt  to  enlighten  those  who  have 
placed  them  in  office,  a  sinister  design  to  snatch  from  thein  their 
authority.  On  what  other  principles  can  we  account  for  the  extrav- 
agant charges  brought  forward  b}  the  secretary  against  the  bank  ? 
More  groundless  and  reckless  assertions  than  those  which  he  has 
allowed  himself  to  embody  in  his  report,  never  were  presented  to  a 
deceived,  insulted,  and  outraged  people.  Suffer  me,  sir,  to  group 
some  of  them.  He  asserts,  '  that  there  is  svfficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  bank  has  used  its  means  to  obtain  political  power ; ' 
that,  in  the  presidential  election,  '  the  bank  took  an  open  and  direct 
interest,  demonstrating  that  it  was  using  its  money  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  hold  upon  the  people  of  this  country ; '  that  it 
'  entered  the  political  arena;'  that  it  circulated  publications  con- 
taining 'attacks  on  the  officers  of  government;'  that  'it  is  now 
openly  in  the  field  as  a  political  partisan;'  that  there  are  '■positive 
proofs '  of  the  efforts  of  the  bank  to  obtain  power.  And,  finally,  he 
concludes,  as  a  demonstrated  proposition  : 

'  Fourthly,  that  there  is  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  the  bank  has  been  and 
still  is  seeking  to  obtain  political  power,  and  has  used  its  monev  for  the  purpose  of 
influencing  the  election  of  the  public  servants.' 

After  all  this,  who  can  doubt  that  this  ambitious  corporation  is  a 
candidate  for  the  next  presidency  ?  Or,  if  it  can  moderate  its  lofty 
pretensions,  that  it  means  at  least  to  go  for  the  office  of  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  upon  the  next  removal?  But,  sir,  where  are  the 
proofs  of  these  political  designs?  Can  any  thing  be  more  reckless 
than  these  confident  assertions  of  the  secretary  ?  Let  us  have  the 
proofs;  I  call  for  the  proofs.  The  bank  has  been  the  constant 
object  for  years  of  vituperation  and  calumny.  It  has  been  assail- 
ed in  every  form  of  bitterness  and  malignity.  Its  operations  have 
been  misrepresented  ;  attempts  have  been  made  to  destroy  its  credit, 
and  the  public  confidence  in  its  integrity  and  solidity  ;  and  the  char- 
acter of  its  officers  has  been  assailed.  Under  these  circumstances,  it 
has  dared  to  dei'end  itself.  It  has  circulated  public  documents, 
speeches  of  members  of  congress,  reports  made  by  chairmen  of  com- 
mittees, friends  of  the  administration,  and  other  papers.  And,  as  it 
was  necessary  to  make  the  defence  commensurate  with  the  duration 
and  the  extensive  theatre  of  the  attack,  it  has  been  compelled  to 
incur  a  heavy  expense  to  save  itself  from  threatened  destruction. 
It  has  openly  avowed,  and  yet  avows,  its  right  and  purpose  to 
defend  itself.  All  this  was  known  to  the  last  congress.  Not  a 
solitary  material  fact  has  been  since  disclosed.  And  when  before, 
in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  was  it  deemed  criminal  for 
any  body    to  defend  itself?     Who  invested  thf^  secretary  of  the 
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tn-Msury  witii  power  to  inlcM-pose  himself  between  the  people,  and 
light  and  inlelligenee  ?  Who  gave  him  the  right  to  dictale  wliat 
information  should  be  eommunicated  to  the  peo])le  and  by  whom? 
Whence  does  he  derive  his  jurisdiction?  Who  made  him 
censor  of  the  public  press?  From  what  new  sedition  law  docs  he 
deduce  his  authority?  Ts  the  superintendence  of  the  American 
press  apart  of  the  financial  duty  of  a  secretary  of  the  treasury? 
Why  did  he  not  lay  the  whole  case  before  congress,  and  invite  the 
revival  of  the  old  sedition  law?  Why  anticipate  the  arrival  of 
their  session  ?  W^hy  usurp  the  authority  of  the  only  department 
of  government  competent  to  apply  a  remedy,  if  there  be  any  \)o\~  r 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press  ?  If  the  secretary  wislies  to 
purify  the  press,  he  has  a  most  Herculean  duty  before  him.  And 
when  he  sallies  out  on  his  ([uixotic  expedition,  he  had  better  begin 
with  the  Augean  stable,  the  press  nearest  to  him,  his  organ,  as  most 
needing  purification. 

I  have  done  with  the  secretary's  reasons.  They  have  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting.  There  was  not  only  no  financial 
motive  for  his  acting  —  the  sole  motive  which  he  could  officially 
entertain  —  but  every  financial  consideration  forbade  him  to  act. 
I  proceed  now,  in  the  third  and  last  place,  to  examine  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  exercised  his  power  over  the  deposits. 

Thirdly.  The  whole  people  of  the  United  States  derive  an 
interest  from  the  public  deposits  in  the  bank  of  ihe  United  Slates, 
as  a  stockholder,  in  that  institution.  The  banlc  is  enabled,  through 
its  branches,  to  throw  capital  into  those  parts  of  the  union  where  it 
is  most  needed.  Thus  it  distributes  and  equalizes  the  advantages 
accruing  from  the  collection  of  a  large  public  revenue,  and  the 
consequent  public  deposits.  Thus  it  neutralizes  the  injustice  which 
would  otherwise  flow  from  the  people  of  the  west  and  the  interior's 
paying  their  full  proportion  of  the  public  burdens,  without  deriving 
any  corresponding  benefit  from  the  circulation  and  deposits  of  the 
public  revenue.  The  use  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  has  been 
signally  beneficial  to  the  west.  We  there  want  capital,  domestic, 
foreign — any  capital  that  we  can  honestly  get.  We  want  it  to 
stimulate  enterprise,  to  give  activity  to  business,  and  to  developethe 
vast  resources  which  the  bounty  of  Nature  has  concentrated  in  that 
region.  But,  by  the  secretary's  financial  arrangements,  the  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  millions  of  the  public  revenue  collected  from  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  (including  those  of  the  west,)  will  be 
retained  in  a  few  Atlantic  ports.  Each  port  will  engross  the  public 
moneys  there  collected.  And,  as  that  of  New  York  cohects  about 
one  half  of  the  public  revenue,  all  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  laid  under  contribution,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  people  of  the 
oily  of  New  York,  but  of  two  or  three  banks  in  that  city,  in  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  collectively,  have  not  a  particle  of 
interest;  banks,  the  stock  in  Avhich  is  or  may  be  held  by  foreigners. 
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Three  months  have  elapsed,  and  tlie  secretary  has  not  yet  found 
places  of  deposit  for  the  pabHc  moneys,  as  substitutes  for  the  bank 
of  the  United  Siates.  He  tells  us,  in  his  report  of  yesterday,  that 
the  bank  at  Charleston,  to  which  he  applied  for  their  reception, 
declined  the  custody,  and  that  he  has  yet  found  no  other  bank 
willing  to  assume  it.  But  he  states  that  the  public  interest  does  not 
in  consequence  suffer.  No  I  What  is  done  with  the  public 
moneys  constantly  receiving  in  the  important  port  of  Charleston, 
the  largest  port,  (  New  Orleans  excepted,)  from  the  Potomac  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  What  with  the  revenue  bonds  ?  It  appears  that 
he  has  not  yet  received  the  charters  from  all  the  banks  selected  as 
places  of  deposit.  Can  any  thing  be  more  improvident  than  that 
the  secretary  should  undertake  to  contract  with  banks,  without 
knowing  their  power  and  capacity  to  contract  by  their  charters  ? 
That  he  should  venture  to  deposit  the  people's  money  in  banks, 
without  a  full  knowledge  of  every  thing  respecting  their  actual 
condition?  But  he  has  found  some  banks  willing  to  receive  the 
public  deposits,  and  he  has  entered  into  contracts  with  them.  And 
the  very  first  step  he  has  taken  has  been  in  direct  violation  of  an 
express  and  positive  statute  of  the  United  States.  By  the  act  of  the 
first  of  May,  1820,  section  sixth,  it  is  enacted : 

'That  no  contract  shall  hereafter  be  made  by  the  secretary  of  state,  or  of  ihe 
treasury,  or  of  the  department  of  v\-ar,  or  of  the  navy,  except  under  a  law  authorizing 
the  same,  or  under  an  appropriation  adequate  to  its  fulfilment ;  and  excepting,  also, 
contracts  for  the  subsistence  and  clothing  of  the  army  or  navy,  and  contracts  by 
the  quarter-master's  department,  which  may  be  made  by  the  sp'^r^'taries  of  those 
departments.' 

Now,  sir,  what  law  authorized  these  contracts  with  the  local 
banks,  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury?  'J^he  argument,  if  I 
understand  the  argument  intended  to  be  employed  on  the  other 
side,  is  this ;  that,  by  the  bank  charter,  the  secretary,  is  authorized 
to  remove  the  public  deposits,  and  that  includes  the  power  in 
question  ?  But  the  act  establishing  the  treasury  department  confides, 
expressly,  the  safe-keeping  of  the  public  moneys  of  the  United 
States  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  not  to  the  secre- 
tary; and  the  treasurer,  not  the  secretary,  gives  a  bond  for  the 
fidelity  with  which  he  shall  keep  them.  The  moment,  therefore, 
that  they  are  withdrawn  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  they 
are  placed,  by  law,  under  the  charge  and  responsibility  of  the 
treasurer  and  his  bond,  and  not  of  the  secretary,  who  has  given  no 
bond.  But  let  us  trace  this  argument  a  little  further.  The  power 
to  remove  the  deposits,  says  the  secretary,  from  a  given  place, 
implies  the  power  to  designate  the  place  to  which  they  shall  be 
removed.  And  this  inipHed  power  to  designate  the  place  to  which 
they  shall  be  removed,  unplies  the  power  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  contract  with  the  new  banks  of  deposit.  And,  on  thia 
third  link,  in  the  chain  of  implications,  a  fourth  is  constructed,  to 
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dispense  with  the  express  duties  of  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  deilned  in  a  positive  statute ;  and  yet  a  fifth ^  to  repeal  a 
positive  statute  of  eongress,  passed  four  years  after  the  passage  of 
the  law  containing  the  present  source  of  this  most  extraordinary 
chain  of  implications.  The  exceptions  in  the  act  of  1820, 
prove  tiie  inflexibility  of  the  rule  which  it  prescribes.  Armual 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  clothing  and  subsistence  of  the 
army  and  navy.  These  appropriations  might  have  been  supposed 
to  be  included  in  a  power  to  contract  for  those  articles,  notwith- 
standing the  prohibitory  clause  in  that  act.  But  congress  thought 
otherwise,  and  therefore  expressly  provided  for  the  exceptions.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  our  clerlt,  (as  the  late  governor  Robinson,  of 
Louisiana,  one  of  the  purest  republicans  I  have  ever  known,  used 
to  call  a  secretary  of  the  treasury,)  tramples  with  very  little  cere- 
mony upon  the  duties  of  the  treasurer,  and  the  acts  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  when  they  come  in  his  way. 

These  contracts,  therefore,  between  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
and  the  local  banks  are  mere  nullities,  and  absolutely  void, 
enforceable  in  no  court  of  justice  whatever,  for  two  causes  ;  first, 
because  they  are  made  in  violation  of  the  act  of  the  first  of  May, 
1820;  and,  secondly,  because  the  treasurer,  and  not  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  alone  had,  if  any  federal  officer  possessed  the 
power  to  contract  with  the  local  banlcs.  And  here,  again,  we 
perceive  the  necessity  there  was  for  avoiding  the  precipitancy  with 
which  the  execufive  acted,  and  for  awaiting  the  meeting  of 
congress.  Congi'ess  could  have  deliberately  reviewed  the  previous 
legislation,  decided  upon  the  expediency  of  a  transfer  of  the  public 
deposits,  and,  if  deemed  proper,  could  have  passed  the  new  laws 
adapted  to  the  new  condition  of  the  treasury.  It  could  have 
decided  whether  the  local  banks  should  pay  any  bonus,  or  pay  any 
interest,  or  diffuse  the  public  deposits  throughout  the  United 
States,  so  as  to  secure  among  all  their  parts,  equality  of  benefits  as 
well  as  of  burdens,  and  provided  for  ample  guarantees  for  the 
safety  of  the  public  moneys  in  their  new  depositories. 

But  let  us  now  inquire,  whether  the  secretary  of  the  treasmy  has 
exercised  his  usurped  authority,  in  the  formation  of  these  contracts, 
with  prudence  and  discretion.  Having  substituted  himself  to 
congress  and  to  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  he  ought  at 
least  to  show  that,  in  the  sti))ulation"s  of  the  contracts  themselves, 
he  has  guarded  the  public  moneys  and  provided  for  the  public 
interests.  I  will  examine  the  contract  with  the  Girard  bank  of 
Philadelphia,  which  is  presented  as  a  specimen  of  the  contracts 
with  the  Atlantic  banks.  The  firsit  stipulation  limits  the  duty  of 
the  local  banks  to  receive  in  deposit,  on  account  of  tiic  United 
States,  only  the  notes  of  banks  convertible  into  coin,  'in  its 
immediate  vicinity,'  or  which  it  is,  'for  the  time  being,  in  the  habit 
of  receiving.'  Under  this  stipulation,  the  Girard  bank,  for  example, 
VOL.  ir.  24 
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will  not  be  bound  to  receive  the  notes  of  the  Louisville  bank, 
although  that  also  be  one  of  the  deposit  banks,  nor  the  notes  of 
any  other  bank,  not  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  As  to  the  provision 
that  it  will  receive  the  notes  of  banks  which,  for  the  time  being,  il 
is  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  it  is  absurd  to  put  such  a  stipulation  in 
a  contract,  because  by  the  power  retained  to  change  the  habit,  for  the 
time  being,  it  is  an  absolute  nullity.  Now,  sir,  how  does  this 
compare  with  the  charter  and  bank  of  the  United  States  ?  The 
bank  receives  every  where,  and  credits  the  government  with 
the  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  branches  or  the  principal  bank. 
The  amount  of  all  these  notes  is  every  where  available  to  the 
government.  But  the  government  may  be  overflowing  in  distant 
bank  notes  w^hen  they  are  not  wanted,  and  a  bankrupt,  at  the 
places  of  expenditure,  under  this  singular  arrangement. 

With  respect  to  the  transfer  of  moneys  from  place  to  place,  the 
local  banks  require  in  this  contract,  that  it  shall  not  take  place  but 
upon  reasonable  notice.  And  what  reasonable  is,  has  been  left 
totally  undefined,  and  of  course  open  to  future  contest.  When 
hereafter  a  transfer  is  ordered,  and  the  bank  is  unable  to  make  it, 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  allege  the  unreasonableness  of  the 
notice.  The  local  bank  agrees  to  render  to  the  government  all  the 
services  now  performed  by  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  subject, 
however,  to  the  restriction  that  they  are  reciuired  '  in  the  vicinity' 
of  the  local  bank.  But  the  bank  of  the  United  States  is  under  no 
such  restrictions ;  its  services  are  coextensive  with  the  United 
States  and  their  territories. 

The  local  banks  agree  to  submit  their  books  and  accounts  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  to  any  agent  to  be  appointed  by 
him,  but  to  be  paid  by  the  local  banks  pro  rata,  as  I'ar  as  such 
examination  is  admissible  ivWioiit  a  violation  of  their  respective 
charters ;  and  how  far  that  may  be,  the  secretary  cannot  tell, 
because  he  has  not  yet  seen  all  the  charters.  He  is,  however,  to 
appoint  the  agents  of  examination,  and  to  fix  the  salaries  which 
the  local  banks  are  to  pay.  And  where  does  the  secretary  find  the 
authority  to  create  officers  and  fix  their  salaries,  without  the 
authority  of  congress  ? 

But  the  most  improvident,  unprecedented,  and  extraordinary 
provision  in  the  contract,  is  that  which  relates  to  the  security. 
When,  and  not  until  the  de-posits  in  the  local  bank  shall  exceed 
one  half  of  the  capital  stock  annually  paid  in,  collateral  security, 
satisfactory  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  is  to  be  given  for  the 
safely  of  the  deposits.  Why,  sir,  a  freshman,  a  schoolboy,  would 
not  have  thus  dealt  with  his  father's  guardian's  money.  Instead 
of  the  ^{ic\\v\\y  preced')ifc,  it  is  \o  folio iv  the  deposit  of  the  people's 
money  I  That  is,  lh^  kK-al  bank  gets  an  amount  of  their  money, 
equal  to  one  half  it-;  capital,  and  then  it  condescends  to  give 
security !     Does  not  the  secretary  know,  that  when   he  goes  for  the 
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security,  the  money  may  be  gone,  and  that  he  may  be  entirely 
unable  to  get  the  one  or  the  other!  'We  have  a  law,  if  I  mistake 
not,  which  forbids  tlie  advance  of  any  public  money,  even  to  a 
disbursing  agent  of  the  government,  without  previous  security. 
Yet,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  of  that  law,  or,  at  least,  of  all  common 
sense  and  common  prudence,  the  secretary  disperses  upwards  of 
twenty-five  millions  of  public  revenue  among  a  countless  number 
of  unknown  banks,  and  stipulates  that,  when  the  amount  of  the 
deposit  exceeds  one  half  of  their  respective  capitals,  security  is 
to  be  given ! 

The  best  stipulation  in  the  whole  contract,  is  the  last,  which 
reserves  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  the  power  of  discharging 
these  local  banks  from  the  service  of  the  United  Stales  whenever 
he  pleases;  and  the  sooner  he  exercises  it,  and  restores  the  public 
deposits  to  the  place  of  acknowledged  safety,  from  which  they 
have  been  rashly  taken,  the  better  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Let  us  look  into  the  condition  of  one  of  these  local  banks,  the 
nearest  to  us,  and  that  with  respect  to  which  we  have  the  best 
information.  The  banks  of  this  district  (and  among  them  that  of 
the  Metropolis)  are  required  to  make  annua!  reports  of  their  condi- 
tion on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  latest  otiicial  return  from  the 
Metropolis  bank  is  of  the  first  of  January,  1832.  Why  it  did  not 
make  one  on  the  first  of  last  January,  along  with  the  other  banks, 
I  know  not.  In  point  of  fact,  I  am  informed,  it  made  none.  Here 
is  its  account  of  January,  1832,  and  J  think  you  will  agree  that  it 
is  a  Flemish  one.  On  the  debit  side  stand  capital  paid  in,  five 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Due  to  the  banks,  twenty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  eleven  dollars  and  ten  cents  ;  individuals  on 
deposit,  seventy-four  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
dollars  and  forty-two  cents;  dividend  and  expenses,  seventeen 
thousand  five  hundred  and  ninety-one  dollars  and  seventy-seven 
cents;  and  surplus,  eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
dollars  and  two  cents;  making  an  aggregate  of  six  hundred  and 
eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  and  thirty- 
one  cents.  On  the  credit  side,  there  are  bills  and  notes  discounted, 
and  stock  (what  sort?)  bearing  interest,  six  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  and  eleven  dollars  and  ninety  cents;  real  estate,  eighteen 
thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  eighty-six  cents  ;  notes 
of  other  banks  on  hand,  and  checks  on  the  same,  twenty-three  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  thirteen  dollars  and  eighty  cents;  specie  — 
now,  Mr.  President,  how  much  do  you  imagine?  Recollect,  that 
this  is  the  bank  selected  at  the  seat  of  government,  where  there  is 
necessarily  concentrated  avast  amount  of  public  money,  employed 
in  the  expenditure  of  government.  Recollect  that,  by  another 
executive  edict,  all  public  officers,  charged  with  the  diibursement 
of  the  public  money  here,  are  required  to  make  their  deposits 
with  this  Metropolis ;  and  how  much  specie  do  you  suppose  it  had 
at  the  date  of  its  last  official  return  ?  ten  thousand  nine  hundred 
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and  seventy-four  dollars  and  seventy-six  cents ;  due  from  other 
banks,  five  thousand  eigiit  htinc!red  and  ninety  dollars  and  ninety- 
nine  cents;  making  in  the  aggregate  on  the  credit  side,  six 
hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety-six 
dollars  and  thirty-one  cents.  Upon  looking  into  the  items, 
and  casting  them  up,  you  will  find  that  this  Metropolis  bank, 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  1832,  was  liable  to  an  immediate 
call  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  and  twenty-nine  cents,  and  that  the  amount  which  it 
had  on  hand,  ready  to  meet  that  call,  was  forty  thousand  and  seventy- 
nine  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents.  And  this  is  one  of  the  banks 
selected  at  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  for  the  deposit  of 
the  public  moneys  of  the  United  States.  A  bank  with  a  capital 
of  thirty  millions  of  dollars,  and  upwards  of  ten  millions  of  specie 
on  hand  has  been  put  aside,  and  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  half  a 
million,  and  a  little  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  in  specie  on 
hand,  has  been  substituted  in  its  place !  How  that  half  million 
has  been  raised,  whether  in  part  or  in  the  whole,  by  the  neutraliz- 
ing operation  of  giving  stock  notes  in  exchange  for  certificates  of 
stock,  does  not  appear. 

The  design  of  the  whole  scheme  of  this  treasury  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been,  to  have  united  in  one  common  league  a 
number  of  local  banks,  dispersed  throughout  the  union,  and  subject 
to  one  central  will,  with  a  right  of  scrutiny  instituted  by  the  agents 
of  that  will.  It  is  a  bad  imitation  of  the  New  York  project  of  a 
safety-fund.  This  confederation  of  banks  will  probably  be 
combined  in  sympathy  as  well  as  interest,  and  will  be  always 
ready  to  fly  to  the  succor  of  the  source  of  their  nourishment.  As 
to  their  supplying  a  common  currency,  in  place  of  that  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  the  plan  is  totally  destitute  of  the  essential 
requisite.  They  are  not  required  to  credit  each  other's  paper,  unless 
it  be  issued  in  the  *■  immeiiale  vicinity.'' 

We  have  seen  what  is  in  this  contract.  Now  let  us  see  what  is 
not  there.  It  (contains  no  stipulation  for  the  preservation  of  the 
public  morals ;  none  for  the  freedom  of  elections ;  none  for  the 
purity  of  the  press.  All  these  great  interests,  after  all  that  has  been 
said  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  are  left  to  shift  and  take 
care  of  themselves  as  they  can.  We  have  already  seen  the  presi- 
dent of  a  bank  in  a  neighboring  city,  rushing  impetuously  to  the 
defence  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  against  an  editorial  article 
in  a  newspaper,  although  the  '  venom  of  the  shaft  was  quite  equal 
to  the  vigor  of  the  bow.'  Was  he  rebuked  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  ?  Was  the  bank  discharged  from  the  public  service  ?  Or, 
are  morals,  the  press,  and  elections,  in  no  danger  of  contamination, 
when  a  host  of  banks  become  literary  champions  on  the  side  of 
power  and  the  officers  of  government?  Is  the  patriotism  of  the 
secretary  only  alarmed  when  the  infallibility  of  liigh  authority  is 
questioned  ?     Will  the  states  silently  acquiesce,  and  see  the  federal 
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authority  insinuating  itself  into  banks  of  their  creation,  and  subject 
to  their  exclusive  control  ? 

We  have,  Mr.  President,  a  most  wonderful  financier  at  the  head 
of  our  treasury  department.  He  sits  quietly  by  in  the  cabinet,  and 
witnesses  the  contest  between  his  colleague  and  the  president;  sees 
the  conflict  in  the  mind  of  that  colleague  between  his  personal 
attachment  to  the  president  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  solemn  duty 
to  the  public  on  the  other;  beholds  the  triumph  of  conscientions 
obligation  ;  contemplates  the  noble  spectacle  of  an  honest  man, 
preferring  to  surrender  an  exalted  office  with  all  its  honors  and 
emoluments,  rather  than  betray  the  interests  of  the  people  ;  witnesses 
the  contemptuous  and  insulting  expulsion  of  that  colleague  from 
office ;  and  then  coolly  enters  the  vacated  place,  without  the  slightest 
sympathy  or  the  smallest  emotion.  He  was  installed  on  the 
twenty-third  of  September,  and  by  the  twenty-sixth,  the  brief  period 
of  three  days,  he  discovers  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  had  been  WTong  from  its  origin  ;  that  every  one  of  his  prede- 
cessors from  Hamilton  down,  including  Gallatin,  (who,  whatever  I 
said  of  him  on  a  former  occasion,  and  that  I  do  not  mean  to  retract, 
possessed  more  practical  knowledge  of  currency,  banks,  and  finance, 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  the  public  councils,)  Dallas,  and 
Crawford,  had  been  mistaken  about  both  the  expediency  and 
constitutionality  of  the  bank;  that  every  chief  magistrate,  prior  to 
him  whose  patronage  he  enjoyed,  had  been  wrong;  that  the 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  thirty-seven  years  that  they  had  acquiesced  in 
or  recognised  the  utter  utility  of  a  bank,  were  all  wrong.  And, 
opposing  his  single  opinion  to  their  united  judgments,  he  dismisses 
the  bank,  scatters  the  public  money,  and  undertakes  to  regulate  and 
purify  the  public  morals,  the  public  press,  and  popular  elections ! 

If  we  examine  the  operations  of  this  modern  Turgot,  in  their 
financial  bearing,  merely,  we  shall  find  still  less  for  approbation. 

First.  He  withdraws  the  public  moneys,  where,  by  his  own 
deliberate  admission,  they  were  perfectly  safe,  with  a  bank  of  thirty- 
five  millions  of  capital,  and  ten  millions  of  specie,  and  places  them 
at  great  hazard  with  banks  of  comparatively  small  capital,  and  but 
little  specie,  of  which  the  Metropolis  bank  is  an  example. 

Second.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  created  by,  and  over 
which  the  federal  government  had  ample  control,  and  puts  them  in 
other  banks,  created  by  different  governments,  and  over  which  it 
has  no  control. 

Third.  He  withdraws  them  from  a  bank  in  which  the  American 
people,  as  a  stockholder,  were  drawing  their  fair  proportion  of 
interest  accruing  on  loans,  of  which  tjjose  deposits  formed  the 
basis,  and  puts  them  where  the  people  of  the  United  States  draw 
no  interest. 

Fourth.  From  a  bank  which  has  paid  a  bonus  of  a  million  and 
a  half,  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  may  be  now  liable  to 
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refund,  and  puts  them  in  banks  which  have  paid  to  the  American 
people  no  bonus. 

Fiftli.  Depreciates  the  value  of  stock  in  a  bank,  where  the 
general  government  holds  seven  millions,  and  advances  that  of 
banks  in  whose  stock  it  does  not  hold  a  dollar;  and  whose  aggre- 
gate capital  does  not  probably  much  exceed  that  very  seven 
millions.     And,  finally. 

Sixth  He  dismisses  a  bank  whose  paper  circulates  in  the  greatest 
credit  throughout  the  union  and  in  foreign  countries,  and  engages 
in  the  public  service  banks  whose  paper  has  but  a  limited  and  local 
circulation  in  their  'immediate  vicinities.' 

These  are  immediate  and  inevitable  results.  How  much  that 
large  and  long-standing  item  of  unavailable  funds,  annually  reported 
to  congi-ess,  will  be  swelled  and  extended,  remains  to  be  developed 
by  time. 

And  now,  Mr.  Presideni,  what,  under  all  these  circum.stances,  is 
it  our  duty  to  do?  Is  there  a  senator,  who  can  hesitate  to  affirm, 
in  the  language  of  the  resolution,  that  the  president  has  assumed  a 
dangerous  power  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  not 
granted  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws;  and  that  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  act,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  are 
insufficient  and  unsatisfactory  ? 

The  eyes  and  the  hopes  of  the  American  people  are  anxiously 
turned  to  congress.  They  feel  that  they  have  been  deceived  and 
insulted  ;  their  confidence  abused  ;  their  interests  betrayed  ;  and 
their  liberties  in  danger.  They  see  a  rapid  and  alarming  concen- 
tration of  all  pov.^er  in  one  man's  hands.  They  see  that,  by  the 
exercise  of  the  positive  authority  of  the  executive,  and  his  negative 
power  exerted  over  congress,  the  will  of  one  man  alone  prevails, 
and  governs  the  republic.  The  question  is  no  longer  what  laws 
will  congress  pass,  but  what  will  the  executive  not  veto  ?  The 
president,  and  not  congress,  is  addressed  for  legislative  action.  We 
have  seen  a  corporation,  charged  whh  the  execution  of  a  great 
national  w^ork,  dismiss  an  exp(^rienced,  faithful,  and  zealous  presi- 
dent, afterwards  testify  to  his  ability  by  a  voluntary  resolution,  and 
reward  his  extraordinary  services  by  a  large  gi-atuity,  and  appoint 
in  his  place  an  executive  favorite,  totally  inexperienced  and  incom- 
petent, to  propitiate  the  president.  We  behold  the  usual  incidents 
of  approaching  tyranny.  The  land  is  filled  with  spies  and 
informers;  and  detraction  and  denunciation  are  the  orders  of  the 
day.  People,  especially  official  incumbents  in  this  place,  no  longer 
dare  speak  in  the  fearless  tones  of  manly  freedom,  but  in  the 
cautious  whispers  of  trembling  slaves.  The  premonitory  symp- 
toms of  despotism  are  upon  us;  and  if  congress  do  not  apply  an 
instantaneous  and  effective  remedy,  the  fatal  collapse  will  soon 
come  on,  and  we  shall  die  —  ignobly  die!  base,  mean,  and  abject 
slaves  —  the  scorn  and  contempt  of  mankind  —  unpitied,  unwept, 
11  n mourned  I 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  DISTRESS    CAUSED  BY  THE 
.      REMOVAL  OE  THE  DEPOSITS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  7,  1834. 


[The  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by  order  of  pres- 
ident Jackson,  in  October,  lSr;3,  caused  great  pecuniary  embarrassments  and  distress 
in  the  commercial  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  from  the  pernicious  effect 
of  the  measure  on  the  banks  and  currency.  Num-erous  memorials  were  presented  to 
congress,  by  the  people,  praying  for  relief.  On  the  ])reseritation  of  a  memorial  from 
Philadelj)hia,  Mr.  Clay  made  the  brief  remarks  which  follow,  consisting  principally. 
of  an  eloquent  appeal  to  the  vice-president,  Mr.  Van  Buren,  to  use  his  influence  with 
general  Jackson,  to  restore  peace  and  prosperity  to  the  country.] 


I  HAVE  been  requested  by  ihe  comrailtee  from  Philadelphia, 
charged  with  presenting  the  memorial  1o  congress,  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  b\ibject;  and  although,  after  liie  am])le  and  very  satis- 
factory exposition  which  it  has  received  from  ihc  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  further  observations  arc  entirely  nnnecessary,  I 
cannot  deny  myself  the  gralification  of  cc-rnplyiiig  with  a  request, 
proceeding  from  a  source  so  highly  worthy  of  respectful  consid- 
eration. 

And  what  is  the  remedy  to  be  provided  for  this  most  unhappy 
state  of  the  country?  I  have  conversed  freely  with  ihe  members 
of  the  Philadelphia  committee.  They  are  real,  practical,  working 
men;  intelligent,  well  acquainted  with  the  general  condition,  and 
with  the  sufferings  of  their  particular  community.  No  one,  who 
has  not  a  heart  of  steel,  can  listen  to  them,  without  feeling  the 
deepest  sympathy  for  the  privations  and  sufferings  unnecessarily 
brought  upon  the  laboring  classes.  Both  the  committee  and  the 
memorial  declare  that  their  reliance  is,  exclusively,  on  the  legisla- 
tive branch  of  the  government.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with  subdaed 
feelings  of  the  profoundest  humility  and  mortification,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  say,  that,  constituted  as  congress  now  is,  no  relief 
will  be  afforded  by  it,  unless  its  members  shall  be  enlightened  and 
instructed  by  the  people  themselves.  A  large  portion  of  the  body, 
whatever  may  be  their  private  judgment  upon  the  course  of  the 
president,  believe  it  to  be  their  tlut}^,  at  all  events  safest  for  them 
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selves,  to  sustain  him,  without  regard  to  the  consequences  of  his 
measures  upon  the  public  interests.  And  nothing  but  clear,  deci- 
ded, and  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  the  popular  disapprobation 
of  what  has  been  done,  will  divert  them  from  their  present  purpose. 
But  there  is  another  quarter  which  possesses  sufficient  power 
and  influence  to  relieve  the  public  distresses.  In  twenty-four  hours 
the  executive  branch  could  adopt  a  measure  which  would  afford 
an  efficacious  and  substantial  remedy,  and  reestablish  confidence. 
And  those  who,  in  this  chamber,  support  the  administration,  could 
not  render  a  better  service  than  to  repair  to  the  executive  mansion, 
and,  placing  before  the  chief  magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised 
truth,  prevail  upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps  and  abandon  his  fatal 
experiment.  No  one,  sir,  can  perform  that  duty  with  more  propriety 
than  yourself.  You  can,  if  you  will,  induce  him  to  change  his 
course.  To  you,  then,  sir,  in  no  unfriendly  spirit,  but  with  feelings 
softened  and  subdued  by  the  deep  distress  which  pervades  every 
class  of  our  countrymen,  I  make  the  appeal.  By  your  oflicial  and 
personal  relations  with  the  president,  you  maintain  with  him  an 
intercourse  which  I  neither  enjoy  nor  covet.  Go  to  him  and  tell 
him,  without  exaggeration,  lout  in  the  language  of  truth  and 
sincerity,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding  country.  Tell  him 
it  is  nearly  ruined  and  undone,  by  the  measures  which  he  has  been 
induced  to  put  in  operation.  Tell  him  that  Jiis  experiment  is 
operating  on  the  nation  like  the  philosopher's  experiment  upon  a 
convulsed  animal,  in  an  exhausted  receiver,  and  that  it  must  expire 
in  agony,  if  he  does  not  pause,  give  it  free  and  sound  circulation, 
and  suffer  the  energies  of  the  people  to  be  revived  and  restored. 
Tell  him  tliat,  in  a  single  city,  more  than  sixty  bankruptcies, 
involving  a  loss  of  upwards  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars,  have 
occurred.  Tell  him  of  the  alarming  decline  in  the  value  of  all 
property,  of  the  depreciation  of  all  the  products  of  industry,  of  the 
stagnation  in  every  branch  of  business,  and  of  the  close  of  numer- 
ous manufacturing  establishments,  which,  a  few  short  months  ago, 
were  in  active  and  flourishing  operation.  Depict  to  him,  if  you 
can  find  language  to  portray,  the  heart-rending  wretcliedness  of 
thousands  of  the  working  classes  cast  out  of  employment.  Tell 
him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows,  no  longer  able  to  earn  their 
bread  ;  and  of  unclad  and  unfed  orphans,  who  have  been  driven, 
by  his  policy,  out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they 
were  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.  Say  to  him,  that  if  livnmess 
be  honorable,  when  guided  by  truth  and  justice,  it  is  intimately 
allied  to  another  quality,  of  the  most  pernicious  tendency,  in  the 
prosecution  of  an  erroneous  system.  Tell  him  how  much  more 
true  glory  is  to  be  won  by  retracing  false  steps,  than  l)y  blindly 
rushing  on  until  his  country  is  overwhelmed  in  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  Tell  him  of  the  ardent  attachment,  the  unbounded  devotion, 
the  enthusiastic  gratitude  towards  him,  so  often  signally  manifested 
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by  the  American  people,  p.nd  that  they  deserve  at  his  hands  better 
treatment.  Tell  him  to  guard  himself  against  the  possibility  of  an 
odious  comparison,  with  that  worst  of  the  Roman  emperors,  who, 
contemplating  with  indifference  the  conflagration  of  the  mistress 
of  the  world,  regaled  himself  during  the  terrific  scene,  in  the  throng 
of  his  dancing  courtiers.  If  you  desire  to  secure  for  yourself  the 
reputation  of  a  public  benefactor,  describe  to  him  truly  ihe  universal 
distress  already  produced,  and  the  certain  ruin  which  must  ensue 
from  perseverance  in  his  measures.  Tell  him  that  he  has  been 
abused,  deceived,  betrayed,  by  the  wicked  counsels  of  unprincipled 
men  around  him.  Inform  him  that  all  efforts  in  congress,  to 
alleviate  or  terminate  the  public  distress,  are  paralysed,  and  likely 
to  prove  totally  unavailing,  from  his  influence  upon  a  large  portion 
of  the  members,  who  are  unwilling  to  withdraw  their  support,  or 
to  take  a  course  repugnant  to  his  wishes  and  feelings.  Tell  him 
that,  in  his  bosom  alone,  under  actual  circumstances,  does  the 
power  abide  to  relieve  the  country  ;  and  that,  unless  he  opens  it  to 
conviction,  and  corrects  the  errors  of  his  administration,  no  human 
imagination  can  conceive,  and  no  human  tongue  can  express,  the 
awful  consequences  which  may  follow.  Entreat  him  to  pause, 
and  to  reflect  that  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  human  endurance 
cannot  go  ;  and  let  him  not  drive  this  brave,  generous,  and  patriotic 
people,  to  madness  and  despair. 

Mr.  President,  unaffectedly  indisposed,  and  unwilling  as  I  am 
to  trespass  upon  the  senate,  I  could  not  decline  complying  with  a 
request  addressed  to  me,  by  a  respectable  portion  of  my  fellow- 
citizens,  part  of  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  American  public.  Like 
the  senator  from  Massachusetts,  who  has  been  intrusted  with  the 
presentation  of  their  petition  to  the  senate,  I  found  them  plain, 
judicious,  sensible  men,  clearly  understanding  their  own  interests, 
and,  with  the  rest  of  the  community,  writhing  under  the  operation 
of  the  measures  of  the  executive.  If  I  have  deviated  from  the 
beaten  track  of  debate  in  the  senate,  my  apology  must  be  found  in 
the  anxious  solicitude  which  I  feel  for  the  condition  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  if  I  shall  have  been  successful  in  touching  your  heart, 
and  exciting  in  you  a  glow  of  patriotism,  I  shall  be  most  happy. 
You  can  prevail  upon  the  president  to  abandon  his  ruinous  course  ; 
and,  if  you  will  exert  the  influence  which  you  possess,  you  will 
command  the  thanks  and  the  plaudits  of  a  gi'ateful  people. 
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m  THE  STATE  OE  THE  COUNTRY  EROM  THE  EEEECTS 
OE  THE  REMOVAL  OE  THE  DEPOSITS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH   14,  1834. 


[The  following  is  one  of  the  most  happy  and  eloquent  of  Mr.  Clay's  efforts  in  the 
ienate,  delivered  impromptu.  The  pecuniary  distress  of  the  business  community  of 
the  United  States,  brought  upon  them  by  the  war  of  general  Jackson  upon  the 
currency,  particularly  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  induced  the  merchants  and  me- 
chanics to  pour  into  the  halls  of  congress  their  memorials  for  relief.  JNlr.  Clay,  on 
presenting  some  of  these  petitions,  denounces  in  indignant  terms  the  tyrannical  and 
obstinate  course  of  the  president  and  his  partisans,  and  alludes  to  the  election  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  favorable  to  the  whigs,  as  evidence  of  a  great  change  in  public 
opinion.] 


I  A.M  charged  with  the  pleasing  duty  of  presenting  to  the  senate 
the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  of  the  people,  and  two  memo- 
rials, subscribed  by  large  numbers  of  my  fellow-citizens,  in  respect 
to  the  exciting  state  of  public  afiairs. 

The  first  1  would  ofter  are  ihc  resolutions  of  the  young  men  of 
Troy,  assembled  upon  a  call  of  upwards  of  seven  hundred  of  iheir 
number.  I  have  recently  visited  that  interesting  city.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  a  succession  of  fine  cities  and  villages,  that 
decorate  the  borders  of  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  of  our  country.  In 
spite  of  the  shade  cast  upon  it  by  its  ancient  and  venerable  sister 
and  neighbor,  it  has  sprung  up  with  astonishing  rapidity.  When 
I  saw  it  last  fall,  I  never  beheld  a  more  respectable,  active,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  business  community.  Every  branch  of 
employment  was  flourishing.  Every  heart  beat  high  in  satisfac- 
tion with  present  enjoyment,  and  hopes  from  the  prospect  of  future 
success.  How  sadly  has  the  scene  changed  I  How  terribly  have 
all  their  anticipations  of  continued  and  increasing  prosperity  been 
dashed  and  disappointed  by  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  mis- 
guided rulers ! 

The  young  men  advert  to  this  change,  in  their  resolutions,  and  to 
its  true  cause.  They  denounce  all  experiments  upon  their  happi- 
ness. They  call  for  the  safer  counsels  which  prevailed  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington  and  Madison,  both  of  whom  gave  their 
approbation  to  charters  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States. 
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Bat  what  gives  to  these  resolutions  peculiar  interest,  in  my 
estimation,  is,  that  they  exhibit  a  tone  of  feeling  which  rises  far 
above  any  loss  of  property,  however  great,  any  distress  from  the 
stagnation  of  business,  however  intense.  They  manifest  a  deep 
and  patriotic  sensibility  to  executive  usurpations,  and  to  tlie  conse- 
quent danger  to  civi\  liberty.  They  solemnly  protest  against  the 
union  of  the  parse  and  the  sword  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  They 
would  not  have  consented  to  such  a  union  in  the  person  of  the 
father  of  his  country,  much  less  will  they  in  that  of  any  living  man. 
They  feel  that,  when  liberty  is  safe,  the  loss  of  fortune  and  property 
is  comparatively  nothing;  but  that  when  liberty  is  sacrificed, 
existence  has  lost  all  its  charms. 

The  next  document  which  I  have  to  offer  is  a  memorial,  signed 
by  nearly  nine  hundred  mechanics  of  the  city  of  Troy.  Several  of 
them  are  personally  known  to  me.  And  judging  from  what  I  know, 
see,  and  hear,  I  believe  there  is  not  any  where  a  more  skilful, 
industrious,  and  respectable  body  of  mechanics,  than  in  Troy. 
They  bear  testimony  to  the  prevalence  of  distress,  trace  it  to  the 
illegal  acts  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  in  the 
removal  of  the  public  de)K)sits ;  ask  their  restoration,  and  the 
recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  the  committee,  in 
their  letter  addressed  to  me,  say,  '  we  are,  what  we  profess  to  be, 
working  men,  dependent  upon  our  labor  for  our  daily  bi'cad, 
coniine  our  attention  to  our  several  vocations,  and  trust  in  God  and 
the  continental  congress  for  such  protection  as  will  enable  us  to 
operate  successfully.' 

The  first-mentioned  depository  of  their  confidence  will  not  deceive 
them.  But  I  lament  to  say  that  the  experience  during  this  session, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  anticipate  that  cooperation  in  another 
quarter,  which  is  indispensable  to  the  restoration  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  and  the  recovery  of  the  public  purse. 

The  last  memorial  I  would  present,  has  been  transmitted  to  me 
by  the  secretaries  to  a  miceling  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  held  in 
the  county  of  Schenectady,  in  New  York.  It  is  signed  by  about 
eight  hundred  persons.  In  a  few  instances,  owing  to  the  subscrip- 
tions having  been  obtained  by  different  individuals,  the  same  name 
occurs  twice.  The  memorialists  bring  their  testimony  to  the  exist- 
ence of  distress,  and  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  and  invoke  the 
application  of  the  only  known,  tried,  and  certain  remedy,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  T  will  avail  myself  of  the  occasion  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  matter  of  these  proceedings  and 
memorials,  and  on  the  state  of  the  country  as  we  found  it  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  and  its  present  state. 

When  we  met,  we  found  the  executive  in  the  full  jiossession  of 
the  public  treasury.  All  its  barriers  had  been  broken  down,  and  in 
plac^e  of  the   control  of  the  law  was  substifuted  the  uncontrolled 
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will  of  the  chief  magistrate.  I  say  uncontrolled  ;  for  it  is  idle  to 
pretend,  that  the  executive  has  not  unrestrained  access  to  the  public 
treasury,  when  every  officer  connected  with  it  is  bound  to  obey  his 
paramount  will.  It  is  not  the  form  of  keeping  the  account ;  it  is 
not  the  place  alone  where  the  public  money  is  kept;  but  it  is  the 
power,  the  authority,  the  responsibility  of  independent  officers, 
checking  and  checked  by  each  other,  that  constitute  the  public 
security  for  the  safety  of  the  public  treasure.  This  no  longer  exists, 
is  gone,  is  annihilated. 

The  secretary  sent  us  in  a  report  containing  the  reasons  (if  they 
can  be  dignified  with  that  appellation)  for  the  executive  seizure  of 
the  public  purse.  Resolutions  were  promptly  offered  in  this  body, 
denouncing  the  procedure  as  unconstitutional  and  dangerous  to 
liberty,  and  declaring  the  total  insufficiency  of  the  reasons.  Nearly 
three  months  were  consumed  in  the  discussion  of  them.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  protracted  debate,  the  supporters  of  distress, 
pronounced  it  a  panic  got  up  for  dramatic  effect,  and  affirmed  thai 
the  country  was  enjoying  great  prosperity.  Instances  occurred  of 
members  asserting  that  the  places  of  their  own  residence  were  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  enviable  and  unexampled  prosperity,  who,  in 
the  progress  of  the  debate,  were  compelled  reluctantly  to  own  their 
mistake,  and  to  admit  the  existence  of  deep  and  intense  distress. 
Memorial  after  memorial  poured  in,  committee  after  committee 
repaired  to  the  capitol  to  represent  the  sufferings  of  the  people,  until 
incredulity  itself  stood  rebuked  and  abashed.  Then  it  was  the 
bank  that  had  inflicted  the  calamity  upon  the  country  ;  that  bank 
which  was  to  be  brought  under  the  feet  of  the  president,  should 
proceed  forthwith  to  wind  up  its  affairs. 

And,  during  the  debate,  it  was  again  and  again  pronounced  by 
the  partisans  of  the  executive,  that  the  sole  question  involved  in  the 
resolutions  was,  bank  or  no  bank.  It  was  in  vain  that  we  protested, 
solemnly  protested,  that  that  was  not  the  question  ;  and  that  the 
true  question  was  of  immensely  higher  import ;  that  it  compre- 
hended the  inviolability  of  the  constitution,  the  supremacy  of  the 
laws,  and  the  union,  of  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  liands  of 
one  man.  In  vain  did  members  repeatedly  rise  in  their  places, 
and  proclaim  their  intention  to  vote  for  the  restoration  of  the 
deposits,  and  their  settled  determination  to  vote  agai)ist  the  recharter 
of  ihe  bank,  and  against  the  charter  of  any  bank.  Gentlemen 
persisted  in  asserting  the  identity  of  the  bank  question,  and  that 
conlained  in  the  resolutions  ;  and  thousands  of  the  people  of  the 
country  are,  to  this  moment,  deluded  by  the  erroneous  belief  in 
that  identity. 

■  Mr.  President,  the  arts  of  power  and  its  minions  are  the  same  in 
all  counlrics  and  in  all  ages.  It  marks  a  victim  ;  denounces  it ;  and 
excites  the  public  odium  and  the  public  hatred,  to  conceal  its  own 
abuses  and  encroachments.     It  avails  itself  of  the  prejudice  and 
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the  passions  of  the  people,  silently  and  secretly  lo  forge  chains  to 
enslave  the  people. 

Well,  sir,  during  the  continuance  of  the  debate,  we  have  been 
told,  over  and  over  again,  that,  let  the  question  of  the  deposits  be 
settled,  let  congress  pass  upon  the  report  of  the  secretary,  and  the 
activity  of  business  and  the  prosperity  of  the  counlry  will  again 
speedily  revive.  The  senate  has  passed  upon  the  resolutions,  and 
has  done  its  duty  to  the  country,  to  the  constitution,  and  to  its 
conscience. 

And  the  report  of  the  secretary  has  been  also  passed  upon  in  the 
other  house  ;  but //ozt?  passed  upon?  The  official  relations  which 
exist  between  the  two  houses,  and  the  expediency  of  preserving 
good  feelings  and  harmony  between  them,  forbid  my  saying  all 
that  I  feel  on  this  momentous  subject.  But  I  must  say,  that  the 
house,  by  the  constitution,  is  deemed  the  especial  guardian  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  people  ;  and,  above  all,  the  guardian  of 
the  people's  money  in  the  public  treasury.  The  house  has  given 
the  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  secretary's  reasons  the 
go-by,  evaded  it,  shunned  it,  or  rather  merged  it  in  the  previous 
question.  The  v  house  of  representatives  have  not  ventured  to 
approve  the  secretary's  reasons.  It  cannot  approve  them  ;  but, 
avoiding  the  true  and  original  question,  has  gone  off"  upon  a 
subordinate  and  collateral  point.  It  has  indirectly  sanctioned  the 
executive  usurpation.  It  has  virtually  abandoned  its  constitutional 
care  and  control  over  the  public  treasury.  It  has  surrendered  the 
keys,  or  rather  permits  the  executive  to  retain  their  custody  ;  and 
thus  acquiesces  in  that  conjunction  of  the  sword  and  the  purse  of 
the  nation,  which  all  experience  has  evinced,  and  all  patriots  have 
believed,  to  be  fatal  to  the  continuance  of  public  liberty. 

Such  has  been  the  extraordinary  disposition  of  this  great 
question.  Has  the  promised  relief  come?  In  one  short  week, 
after  the  house  pronounced  its  singular  decision,  three  banks 
in  this  District  of  Columbia  have  stopped  payment  and  exploded. 
In  one  of  them  the  government  has,  Ave  understand,  sustained  a 
loss  of  thirty  thousand  dollars.  And  in  another,  almost  within 
a  stone's  throw  of  the  capitol,  that  navy  pension  fund,  created  for 
our  infirm  and  disabled,  but  gallant  tars,  which  ought  to  be  held 
sacred,  has  experienced  an  abstraction  of  twenty  thousand  dollars! 
Such  is  the  realization  of  the  prediction  of  relief  made  by  the 
supporters  of  the  executive. 

And  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  public  treasury?  The 
president,  not  satisfied  with  the  seiy.ure  of  it,  more  than  two  months 
before  the  commencement  of  the  session,  appointed  a  second  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury  since  the  adjournment  of  the  last  congress. 
We  are  now  in  the  fifth  month  of  the  session  ;  and  in  defiance  of 
the  sense  of  the  country,  and  in  contemj.n  of  the  participation  of 
the    senate  in   the   appointing   power,   the   president  has    not    yet 
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(leignud  to  submit  the  nomination  of  his  secretary  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  senate.  Sir,  I  have  not  looked  into  the  record,  but,  from 
the  habitual  practice  of  every  previous  president,  from  the  deference 
and  respect  which  they  all  maintained  towards  a  coordinate  branch 
of  the  government,  I  venture  to  say,  that  a  parallel  case  is  not  to 
be  found. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance,  what  is 
to  be  the  issue,  what  the  remedy,  of  the  existing  evils.  We  should 
deal  with  the  people,  openly,  frankly,  sincerely.  The  senate  stands 
ready  to  do  whatever  is  incumbent  upon  it ;  but  unless  the  majority 
in  the  house  will  relent,  unless  it  will  take  heed  of  and  profit  by 
recent  events,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  nation  from  the  joint  action 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress  at  this  session.  Still,  I  would  say  to 
my  countrymen,  do  not  despair.  You  are  a  young,  brave,  intel- 
ligent, and  as  yet  a  free  people.  A  complete  remedy  for  all  that 
you  suffer,  and  all  that  you  dread,  is  in  your  own  hands.  And  the 
events,  to  which  I  have  just  alluded,  demonstrate  that  those  of  us 
have  not  been  deceived  who  have  always  relied  upon  the  virtue,  the 
capacity,  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  President,  and  I  hope  ycAi  will  receive  the 
congratulation  with  the  same  heartfelt  cordiality  with  which  I  tender 
it,  upon  the  issue  of  the  late  election  in  the  city  of  New  York.  1  hope 
it  will  excite  a  patriotic  glow  in  your  bosom.  I  congratulate  the 
senate,  the  country,  the  city  of  New  York,  the  friends  of  liberty 
every  where.  It  was  a  great  victory.  It  must  be  so  regarded 
in  every  aspect.  From  a  majority  of  more  than  six  thousand, 
which  the  dominant  party  boasted  a  few  months  ago,  if  it  retain 
any,  it  is  a  meagre  and  spurious  majority  of  less  than  two  hundred. 
And  the  whigs  contended  with  such  odds  against  them  —  a  triple 
alliance  of  state  placemen,  corporation  placemen,  and  federal  place- 
men, amounting  to  about  thirty-five  hundred,  and  deriving,  in  the 
form  of  salaries,  compensations,  and  allowances,  ordinary  and 
extra,  from  the  public  chests,  the  enormous  sum,  annually,  of  nearly 
one  million  of  dollars  ;  marshalled,  drilled,  disciplined,  commanded. 
The  struggle  was  tremendous ;  but  what  can  withstand  the  irre- 
sistible power  of  the  votaries  of  truth,  liberty,  and  their  country? 
It  was  an  immortal  triumph  —  a  triumph  of  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  over  usurpation  here,  and  over  clubs  and  bludgeons  and 
violence  there. 

Go  on,  noble  city  I  Go  on,  patriotic  whigs  I  follow  up  your 
glorious  commencement ;  persevere,  and  pause  not  until  you  have 
regenerated  and  disenthralled  your  splendid  city,  and  placed  it  at 
the  head  of  American  cities  devoted  to  civil  liberty,  as  it  now  stands 
preeminently  the  first  as  the  commercial  emporium  of  our  common 
country.  Merchants,  mechanics,  traders,  laborers,  never  cease  to 
recollect,  that  without  freedom,  you  can  have  no  sure  commerce  or 
business;  and  that  without  law  you  have  no  security  for  persona* 
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liberty,  property,  or  even  existence  I  Couiilryineu  of  Tone,  ol" 
Emmet,  of  Macneven,  and  of  Sampson,  if  any  of  you  have  been 
deceived,  and  seduced  into  the  support  of  a  cause  dangerous  to 
American  liberty,  hasten  to  review  and  correct  your  course  !  Do 
not  forget,  that  you-  abandoned  the  green  fields  of  yom-  native 
islaird  to  escape  what  you  believed  the  tyranny  of  a  British  king 
Do  not,  I  adjure  you,  lend  yourselves,  in  this  land  of  your  asylum, 
this  last  retreat  of  the  freedom  of  man,  to  the  establishment  here,  for 
you,  and  for  us  all,  of  that  despotism  which  you  had  proudly  hoped 
had  been  left  behind  you,  in  Europe,  for  ever  I  There  is  mucli,  I 
would  fain  believe,  in  the  constitutional  forms  of  government 
But  at  last  it  is  its  parental  and  beneficent  operation  that  must  fix  its 
character.  A  government  may  in  form  be  free,  in  practice  tyran- 
nical ;  as  it  may  in  form  be  despotic,  and  in  practice  liberal  and  free. 

It  was  a  brilliant  and  signal  triumph  of  the  whigs.  And  they 
have  assumed  for  themselves,  and  bestowed  on  their  opponents,  a 
demonstration  which,  according  to  all  the  analogy  of  history,  is 
strictly  correct.  It  deserves  to  be  extended  throughout  the  whole 
country.  What  was  the  origin,  among  our  British  ancestors,  of 
those  appellations  ?  The  tories  were  the  supporters  of  executive 
power,  of  royal  prerogative,  of  the  maxim  that  the  king  could  do 
no  wrong,  of  the  detestable  doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and 
non-resistance.  The  whigs  were  the  champions  of  liberty,  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  the  defenders  of  the  power  of  their 
representatives  in  the  house  of  commons. 

During  our  revolutionary  war,  the  tories  took  sides  with  execu- 
tive power  and  prerogative,  and  with  the  king,  against  liberty  and 
independence.  And  the  whigs,  true  to  their  principles,  contended 
against  royal  executive  power,  and  for  freedom  and  independence. 

And  what  is  the  present  but  the  same  contest  in  another  I'orm  ? 
The  partisans  of  the  present  executive  sustain  his  power  in  the 
most  boundless  extent.  They  claim  for  him  all  executive  authority. 
They  make  his  sole  will  the  governing  power.  Every  officer 
concerned  in  the  administration,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  is 
to  conform  to  his  mandates.  Even  the  ])ublic  treasury,  hitherto 
regarded  as  sacred,  and  beyond  his  reach,  is  placed  by  them  under 
his  entire  direction  and  control.  The  whigs  of  the  present  day  are 
opposing  executive  encroachment,  and  a  most  alarming  extension 
of  executive  power  and  prerogative.  They  are  ferreting  out  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  of  an  administration,  under  a  chief  magis- 
trate who  is  endeavoring  to  concentrate  in  his  own  person  the 
whole  powers  of  government.  They  are  contending  for  the  rights 
of  the  people,  for  civil  liberty,  for  free  institutions,  for  the  supremacy 
of  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  The  contest  is  an  arduous  one  ; 
but,  although  the  struggle  may  be  yet  awhile  prolonged,  by  th« 
blessing  of  God,  and  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors,  the  issue  cannol 
be  doubtful 
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The  senate  stands  in  the  breach,  ready  to  defend  the  constitution, 
and  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  the  people.  But,  without  the  con- 
currence of  another  branch  of  congress,  which  ought  to  be  the  first 
to  yield  it,  the  senate  alone  can  send  forth  no  act  of  legislation. 
Unaided,  it  can  do  no  positive  good  ;  l)ut  it  has  vast  preventive 
power.  It  may  avert  and  arrest  evil,  if  it  cannot  rebuke  usurpation. 
Senators,  let  us  remain  steadily  by  the  constitution  and  the  country, 
in  this  most  portentous  crisis  ;  let  us  oppose,  to  all  encroachments 
and  to  all  corruption,  a  manly,  resolute,  and  uncompromising 
resistance ;  let  us  adopt  two  rules,  from  which  we  will  never 
deviate,  in  deliberating  upon  all  nominations.  In  the  first  place, 
to  preserve  untarnished  and  unsuspected  the  purity  of  congress,  let 
us  negative  the  nominations  of  every  member  for  any  office,  high 
or  low,  foreign  or  domestic,  until  the  authority  of  the  constitution 
and  laws  is  fully  restored.  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  member 
of  either  house  capable  of  being  influanced  by  the  prospect  of 
advancement  or  promotion  ;  I  would  be  the  last  to  make  such  an 
insinuation  ;  but  suspicion  is  abroad,  and  it  is  best,  in  these  times 
of  trouble  and  revolution,  to  defend  the  integrity  of  the  body  against 
all  possible  imputations.  For  one,  whatever  others  may  do,  I  here 
deliberately  avow  my  settled  determination,  whilst  I  retain  a  seat 
in  this  chamber,  to  act  in  conformity  to  that  rule.  In  pursuing  it, 
we  but  act  in  consonance  with  a  principle  proclaimed  by  the 
present  chief  magistrate  himself,  when  out  of  power  I  But,  alas  ! 
how  little  has  he  respected  it  in  power !  How  little  has  he,  in 
office,  conformed  to  any  of  the  principles  which  he  announced 
when  out  of  office  ! 

And,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  approve  of  the  original  nomination 
of  no  notorious  brawling  partisan  and  electioneerer ;  but,  especially, 
of  the  reappointment  of  no  officer  presented  to  us,  who  shall  have 
prostituted  the  influence  of  his  office  to  partisan  and  electioneering 
purposes.  Every  incumbent  has  a  clear  right  to  exercise  the 
elective  franchise.  I  would  be  the  last  to  controvert  or  deny  it. 
But  he  has  no  right  to  employ  the  influence  of  his  office,  to  exercise 
an  agency  which  he  holds  in  trust  for  the  people,  to  promote  his 
own  selfish  or  party  purposes.  Here,  also,  we  have  tlie  authority 
of  the  present  chief  magistrate  for  this  rule  ;  and  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jeflerson.  The  senator  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grundy,)  merits 
lasting  praise  for  his  open  and  manly  condemnation  of  these 
practices  of  otTicial  incumbents.  He  was  right,  when  he  declared 
his  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  purity  of  the  motives  of  any  officer 
whom  he  saw  busily  interfering  in  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Senators !  we  have  a  highly  responsible  and  arduous  position  ; 
but  the  people  are  with  us,  and  the  path  of  duty  lies  clearly  marked 
l>efore  us.  Let  us  be  firm,  persevering,  and  unmoved.  Let  us 
perform  our  duty  in  a  manner  worthy  of  oar  ancestors  ;  worthy 
of   American   senators ;    worthy   of  the   dignity   of   the   sovereign 
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states  that  we  represent;  above  all,  worthy  of  the  name  of  Amer- 
ican freemen!  Let  us  'pledge  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our 
sacred  honor,'  to  rescue  our  beloved  country  from  all  impending 
dangers.  And,  amidst  the  general  gloom  and  darkness  which 
prevail,  let  us  continue  to  present  one  unextinguished  light,  steadily 
burning,  in  the  cause  of  the  people,  of  the  constitution,  and  of  civD 
liberty. 
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ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

IN  THE    SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES,  MAY  21,   1834. 

[The  agitation  of  the  public  mind  on  the  subject  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits 
horn  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  continued  during  the  session  of  congress  in  1&34, 
and  memorials  were  constantly  presented  to  that  body,  asking  lor  relief  to  the  people 
from  the  pecuniary  pressure  occasioned  by  the  arbitrary  measures  of  president 
Jackson.  On  presenting  one  of  these  memorials  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following 
brief  remarks.] 

(From  ihe  Naliojial  Inlelligencei  of  May  22.) 

Mr.  Clay  took  occasion,  yesterday,  in  presenting  to  the  senate 
some  memorials,  and  especially  one  from  Doylestown,  in  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania,  to  animadvert  seriously  for  the  most  pari, 
but  in  part  playfully,  to  the  present  stale  of  the  country.  Among 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  memorialists  is  one  which  Mr.  Clay 
said  he  most  decidedly  entertained  in  common  with  them,  thai, 
after  the  vote  by  one  branch  of  congress,  that  the  removal  of  the 
deposits  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  unjustifiable  and 
unconstitutional,  it  was  ihe  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
instantly  to  have  restored  the  deposits  to  the  place  from  which  they 
had  been  illegally  taken ;  and  such,  he  said,  would  have  been  the 
course  of  any  secretary  c"  the  treasury  who  entertained  a  proper 
sense  of  the  fallibility  of  his  own  judgment,  and  of  the  respect 
which  was  due  to  the  deliberate  opinion  of  the  senate,  or  of  the 
house  of  representatives,  on  such  a  question  as  this,  when  it  came 
in  conflict  wilh  his  own.  Mr.  Clay  added,  that  if  there  was,  in 
either  house  of  congress,  a  single  individual  whose  private  judg- 
ment approved  of  the  removal  of  the  deposits  as  an  original  act, 
independently  of  party  considerations  or  posterior  circumstances, 
he  had  yet  to  meet  with  that  man. 

As  to  the  question  yest(.'rday  addressed  by  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  to  those  who  hold  the  power,  whether  they  meant 
1o  adjourn  without  taking  any  measure  to  relieve  the  country  from 
its  present  suffering,  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  verily  believed  that  they  do 
not  know  what  to  do ;  they  are  afraid  to  stay,  and  afraid  to  return  ; 
they  are  between  two  fires  —  afraid  of  Jackson  if  they  remain,  and 
of  their  constituents  if  they  go  home.  U,  however,  ihey  mean  to 
do  nothing'  to  recover  possession  of  ihe  public  treasure;  if  they 
mean  to  do  nothing  to  relieve   the  distress  which   pervades  the 
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country,  Mr.  Clay  said  lie  was  himself  ready  to  concur  with  them 
in  fixin?  the  earliest  practicable  day  for  adjournment,  after  passing 
the  bills  necessary  to  carry  on  the  government. 

What  would  be  the  consequence  of  such  contempt,  by  th6se  in 
power,  of  the  successive  evidences  of  public  opinion,  presented 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  week  to  week,  it  was  easy  to  foresee. 
Already,  he  said,  the  whole  '  party  '  was  crumbling  away  ;  sinking, 
like  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  undermined  by  the  torrent,  whole 
acres  at  a  time.  Why,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  I  am  told  that  the  whole 
regency  of  New  York,  taking  the  alarm,  has  fled  from  Albany,  and 
taken  refuge  in  this  city.  Whether  they  would  or  would  not  be 
redemanded  by  governor  Marcy,  under  the  laws  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,  he  could  not  say;  but  if  they  remained,  he 
hoped  they  would  be  allowed  the  benefit  of  all  the  rights  of  hospi- 
tality due  to  such  distinguished  strangers.  For  himself,  he 
condoled  with  the  gentlemen,  in  this  the  trying  time  of  thcii 
misfortunes,  and  trusted  that  they  would  be  able  to  bear  thein  with 
manly  fortitude  and  christian  resignation. 

If  any  one  who  heard  this  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  speech  was  able  to 
look  grave  upon  it,  thank  heaven,  it  was  not  we. 

In  the  course  of  Wednesday's  debate,  Mr.  Clay  having 
denounced,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  omission 
of  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  nominate  to  the  senate,  ibr 
confirmation  or  rejection,  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  and 
other  officers,  though  the  senate  has  been  now  nearly  six  months  in 
session;  Mr.  Webster  rose,  for  the  purj^ose  of  showing  the  views 
of  this  subject  entertained  by  the  great  first  president  of  the  United 
States,  and  practiced  upon  by  every  administration  in  this  govern- 
ment, up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present.  For  this  j)urpose,  Mr. 
Webster  quoted  from  the  record  the  following: 

Message  from  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  the  senate  of 

the  United  States. 

United  States,  Februarij  9,  1790. 
Gentlemen  of  the  senate. 

Among  the  persons  appointed,  during  the  last  session,  to  offices 
under  the  national  government,  there  were  some  who  declined 
serving.  Their  names  and  offices  are  sj)ecified  in  the  first  column 
of  the  foregoing  list.  I  supplied  these  vacancies,  agreeably  lo  the 
constitution,  by  temporary  appointments,  which  you  will  find 
mentioned  in  the  second  column  of  ihc  list.  These  appointments 
will  expire  with  your  present  session,  and  indeed  ought  not  to 
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For  that  purpose,  I  now  nominate  to  ycu  the  persons  named  in  the 
third  column  of  the  list,  as  being  in  my  opinion  qualified  to  fill  the 
offices  opposite  to  their  names  in  the  fijst. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  14,  183D. 


[  In  his  annual  message  to  congress,  in  December,  1834,  president  Jackson  recom- 
mended that  a  law  should  be  passed,  authorizing  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in 
case  provision  should  not  be  made  for  the  payment  of  the  claims  of  the  United  States, 
for  aggressions  upon  our  commerce,  by  France,  between  the  years  ISOO  and  1817.  A 
treaty  had  been  concluded  between  the  two  governments,  at  Paris,  in  1S31,  by  which 
the  French  had  agreed  to  pay  the  United  States  twenty-five  millions  of  francs,  for 
spoliations  on  the  commerce  of  the  latter,  but  the  P'rench  chambers  had  refused  to 
vote  the  necessary  appropriation  to  execute  the  treaty.  The  president,  therefore, 
proposed  extreme  measures  to  congress,  which,  if  they  had  been  approved  ot",  by  that 
body,  would,  in  all  human  probability,  have  involved  the  two  nations  in  war.  Mr. 
Clay,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  it  will  be  seen  by  the 
following,  disapproved  of  such  a  course.  The  controversy  was  finally  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  William  tiie  fourth,  king  of  England. 

Mr.  Clay,  from  the  committee  on  foreign  relations,  reported  the  following 
resolution : 

Rcsolced,  that  it  is  inexpedient,  at  this  time,  to  pass  any  law  vesting  in  the  pres- 
ident authority  for  making  reprisals  upon  French  property,  in  the  contingency  of 
provision  not  being  made  for  paying  to  the  United  States  the  indemnity  stipulated  by 
the  treaty  of  1631,  during  the  present  session  of  the  French  cl:ambers. 

The  question  being  on  agreeing  tp  this  resolution,  Mr.  Clay  said :] 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  the  present  stage  of  consideration  of 
this  resolution,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  at  any  stage,  to 
say  much  with  the  view  of  enforcing  the  arguments  in  its  favor, 
which  are  contained  in  the  report  of  the  committee.  In  the  present 
posture  of  our  relations  with  France,  the  course  which  has  appeared 
to  me  and  to  the  committee  most  expedient  being  to  await  the  issue 
of  those  deliberations  in  the  French  chambers  which  may  even  at 
this  moment  be  going  on,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  enter  at  large, 
at  the  present  time,  into  all  the  particulars  touched  upon  in  the 
report.  On  all  questions  connected  with  the  foreign  aflairs  of  the 
country,  diffi'renccs  of  opinion  will  arise,  which  will  finally  termi- 
nate in  whatever  way  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  this  country  may 
so  tend  as  to  influence  their  representatives.  But,  whenever  the 
course  of  things  shall  be  such  that  a  rupture  shall  unfortunately 
take  place  between  this  country  and  any  foreign  country,  (  whether 
France  or  any  other, )  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying,  that,  from 
that  moment,  whatever  of  energy  or  ability,  whatever  of  influence 
I  may  possess  in  my  country,  shall  be  devoted  to  the  carrying  on  of 
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that  war  with  the  utmost  vigor  which  the  arms  and  resources  of  the 
United  States  can  give  to  it.  I  will  not  anticipate,  however,  such 
a  state  of  things;  nay,  I  feel  very  confident  that  such  a  rupture  will 
not  occur  between  the  United  States  and  France. 

With  respect  to  the  justice  of  our  claim  upon  France  for  payment 
of  the  indemnity  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  the  report  of  the  committee 
is  in  entire  concurrence  with  the  executive.  The  opinion  of  the 
committee  is,  that  the  claims  stipulated  to  be  paid  are  founded  in 
justice;  that  we  must  pursue  them;  that  we  must  finally  obtain 
satisfaction  for  them,  and  to  do  so,  must,  if  necessary,  employ  such 
means  as  the  law  of  nations  justifies  and  the  constitution  has  placed 
within  our  power.  On  these  points  there  is  no  diversity  of  senti- 
ment between  the  committee  and  the  president ;  there  could  be  no 
diversity  between  either  the  committee  or  the  president  and  any 
American  citizen. 

In  all  that  the  president  has  said  of  the  obligation  of  the  French 
government  to  make  the  stipulated  provision  for  the  claims,  the 
committee  entirely  concur.  If  the  president,  in  his  message,  after 
making  his  statement  of  the  case,  had  stopped  there,  and  abstained 
from  the  recommendation  of  any  specific  measure,  there  could  not 
have  been  possibly  any  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  subject  between 
him  and  any  portion  of  the  country.  But,  when  he  declares  the 
confidence  which  he  entertains  in  the  French  government;  when 
he  expresses  his  conviction  that  the  executive  branch  of  thai 
government  is  honest  and  sincere  in  its  professions,  and  recites 
the  promise  by  it  of  a  renewed  efTort  to  obtain  the  passage  of  a  bill 
of  appropriation  by  the  French  chambers,  it  did  appear  to  the 
committee  inconsistent  with  these  professions  of  confidence,  that 
they  should  be  accompanied  by  the  recommendation  of  a  measure 
which  could  only  be  authorized  by  the  conviction  that  no  confi- 
dence, or,  at  least,  not  entire  confidence,  could  be  placed  in  the 
declaration  and  professions  of  the  French  government.  Confidence 
and  distrust  are  unnatural  allies.  If  we  profess  confidence  any 
where,  especially  if  that  confidence  be  but  for  a  limited  period,  it 
should  be  unaccompanied  with  any  indication  whatever  of  distrust ; 
a  confidence  full,  free,  frank.  But  to  say,  as  the  president,  through 
our  minister,  has  said,  that  he  will  await  the  issue  of  the  deliber- 
ations of  the  chambers,  confiding  in  the  sincerity  of  the  king,  and 
this,  too,  after  hearing  of  the  rejection  of  the  first  bill  of  apjjropri- 
ation  by  the  chambers,  and  now,  at  the  very  moment  v%dien  the 
chambers  are  about  deliberating  on  the  subject,  to  throw  out  in  a 
message  to  congress  what  the  president  himself  considered  might 
possibly  be  viewed  as  a  menace,  appeared  to  the  committee,  with 
all  due  deference  to  the  executive,  and  to  the  high  and  patriotic 
purposes  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  induced  the  recommen- 
dation, to  be  inconsistent  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  be  seconded 
by  the  action  of  congress.    Jt  also  appeared  to  the  committee,  after 
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the  dislinct  recommendation  by  the  president  on  this  subject,  that 
there  sliould  be  some  expression  of  the  sense  of  congress  in  regard 
to  it.  Such  an  expression  is  proposed  by  the  resolution  now  under 
consideration. 

In  speculating  upon  probabilities  in  regard  to  the  course  of  re 
French  government,  in  reference  to  the  treaty,  four  contingencies 
might  be  supposed  to  arise — first,  that  the  French  government  may 
have  made  the  appropriation  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect  before 
the  reception  of  the  president's  message;  second,  the  chambers 
may  make  the  appropriation  after  the  reception  of  the  president's 
message,  and  notwithstanding  the  recommendation  on  this  subject 
contained  in  it ;  third,  the  chambers  may,  in  consequence  of  that 
recommendation,  hearing  of  it  before  they  shall  have  acted  finally 
on  the  subject,  refuse  to  m.ake  any  appropriation  until  what  they 
may  consider  a  menace  shall  have  been  explained  or  withdrawn  ; 
or,  fourth,  they  may,  either  on  that  ground,  or  on  the  ground  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty,  i-efuse  to  pass  the 
bill  of  appropriation.  Now,  in  any  of  these  contingencies,  after 
what  has  passed,  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  congress  on  the 
subject  appears  to  me  indispensable,  either  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  or  the  subsequent  payment  of  the  money,  if  passed. 

Suppose  the  bill  to  have  passed  before  the  reception  of  the 
message,  and  the  money  to  be  in  the  French  treasury,  it  would 
throw  upon  the  king  a  high  responsibility  to  pay  the  money,  unless 
the  j-ecommendation  of  the  message  should  be  explained  or  done 
away,  or  at  any  rate  unless  a  new  motive  to  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  should  be  furnished  in  the  fact  that  the  two  houses  of 
congress,  having  considered  the  subject,  had  deemed  it  inexpedient 
to  act  until  the  French  chambers  should  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  from.  In  the  second  contingency,  that  of  the  passage 
of  a  bill  of  appropriation  after  receiving  the  message,  a  vote  of 
congress,  as  proposed,  would  be  soothing  to  the  pride  of  France, 
and  calculated  to  continue  that  good  understanding  which  it  must 
be  the  sincere  desire  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
cultivate  with  that  country.  If  the  chambers  shall  have  passed  the 
bill,  they  will  see  that  though  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  prosecution  of  a  just  claim,  and  in  the  spirit  of  sustaining  the 
rights  of  the  United  States,  had  been  induced  to. recommend  the 
measure  of  reprisals,  yet  that  a  confidence  was  entertained  in  both 
branches  of  congress  that  there  would  be  a  compliance,  on  the  part 
of  the  French  government,  with  the  pledges  it  had  given,  and  so 
forth.  In  that  contingency,  the  expression  of  such  a  sentiment  by 
congress  could  not  but  have  a  happy  effect.  In  the  other  contin- 
gency supposed,  also,  it  is  indispensable  that  some  such  measure 
should  be  adopted.  Suppose  the  bill  of  appropriation  to  be 
reject-ed,  or  its  passage  to  be  suspended,  until  the  chambers 
ascertain  whether  the  recommendation  by  the  president  is  to  be 
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carried  out  by  the  passage  of  a  law  by  congress,  a  resolution  lilce 
this  will  furnish  the  evidence  desired  of  the  disj)osition  of  congress. 

If,  indeed,  upon  the  reception  of  the  president's  message  the 
chambers  shall  have  refused  to  make  the  appropriation,  they  will 
have  put  themselves  in  the  wrong  by  not  attending  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  pov/ers  of  this  government,  and  informing  themselves 
whether  those  branches  which  alone  can  give  eftect  to  the  president's 
recommendation,  would  respond  to  it.  But,  if  they  take  the  other 
course  suggested,  that  of  suspending  action  on  the  bill  until  they 
ascertain  whether  the  legislative  department  of  the  government 
coincides  with  the  executive  in  the  contingent  measure  recom- 
mended, they  will  then  find  that  the  president's  recommendation — 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  of  one  high  in  authority,  indeed, 
having  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections  and  confidence  of  the  people, 
wielding  the  executive  power  of  the  nation,  but  still  an  inchoate 
act,  having  no  efTect  whatever  without  the  legislative  action — had 
not  been  responded  to  by  congress,  and  so  forth.  Thus  under 
all  contingencies  happening  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  and 
adapted  to  any  one  ol"  those  contingencies,  the  passage  of  this 
resolution  can  do  no  mischief  in  any  event,  but  is  eminently 
calculated  to  prevent  mischief,  and  to  secure  the  very  object  which 
the  president  doubtless  proposed  to  accomplish  by  his  recom- 
mendation. 

I  will  not  now  consume  any  more  time  of  the  house  by  further 
remarks,  but  will  resume  my  seat  with  the  intimation  of  my  willing- 
ness to  modify  the  resolution  in  any  manner,  not  changing  its  result, 
which  may  be  calculated  to  secure,  what  on  such  an  occasion 
would  be  so  highly  desirable,  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate  in 
its  favor.  I  believe  it,  however,  all-essential  that  there  should  be  a 
declaration  that  congress  do  not  think  it  expedient,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  France,  to  pass 
any  law  whatever  concerning  them. 

[After  brief  remarks  bir  several  other  members,  tlie  resolution  was  slightly  modified 
ana  passed  by  a  unanimcus  vote.] 


ON  OUR  RELATIONS  WITH  THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  4,  1835. 


[The  situation  of  the  Indian  tribes  within  the  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Georgia 
was  long  a  subject  of  controversy  between  that  state  and  the  United  States  ;  it  having 
been  contended  that  the  general  government  were  bound,  by  former  contracts  with 
the  state,  to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  to  provide 
for  their  removal  therefrom,  which  lands  were  then  to  belong  to  the  state.  In  May, 
1830,  a  bill,  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  from  the  limits  of  Georgia  to 
territories  of  the  United  States  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  Avas  passed  by  congress  ; 
but  such  was  the  reluctance  of  these  Indians  lo  remove,  that,  during  a  period  of  five 
years  thereafter,  only  about  one  fourth  of  their  number  had  emigrated.  The  sufTer- 
iugs  of  those  who  remained,  fiom  the  wrongs  perpetrated  upon  tnem  by  the  whites, 
excited  a  deep  sympathy  in  their  behalf  among  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
Cherokees  frequently  sent  memorials  to  congress,  asking  for  relief;  in  presenting  one 
of  which,  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following  remarks,  in  which  will  be  found  much  valu- 
able information  on  an  interesting  subject.  His  opinions  and  sentiments  will  accord 
with  those  of  every  philanthropist] 


Mr.  Clay  held  in  his  haivJs,  and  begged  leave  to  present  to  the 
senate,  certain  resolutions  and  a  memorial,  to  lhe  senate  and  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  Stales,  of  a  council  met  at  Run- 
ning Waters,  consisting  of  a  portion  of  the  Cherokee  Indians. 
The  Cherokees  have  a  country  —  if  indeed  it  can  be  any  longer 
called  their  country  —  wltich  is  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  They  have  a 
population  which  is  variously  estimated,  but  which,  according  to 
the  best  information  which  I  possess,  amounts  to  about  fifieen 
thousand  souls.  Of  this  population  a  portion,  believed  lo  l)e  much 
the  greater  part,  amounting,  as  is  estimated,  to  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  souls,  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  state' ol'  Ceorgia. 
The  senate  was  well  aware  that  for  several  years  past  it  had  been 
the  policy  of  the  general  government  to  transfer  the  Indians  to  the 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  and  that  a  portion  of  the  Cherokees 
have  already  availed  themselves  of  this  policy  of  the  government, 
and  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Of  those  who  rejVxain,  a 
portion  —  a  respectable  but  also  an  inconsiderable  portion  —  are 
desirous  to  emigrate  to  the  west,  and  a  much  larger  portion  desire 
to  remain  on  their  lands,  and  lay  their  bones  where  rest  those  of 
their  ancestors.  The  papers  which  I  now  present  emanate  from 
the  minor  portion  of  the   Cherokees;  frorn  those  who  are  in  favor 
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of  emigration.  They  present  a  case  which  appeals  slrongly  1o  the 
sympathies  of  congress.  They  say  that  it  is  im))ossible  for  them  to 
continue  to  live  under  laws  which  ihey  do  not  understand,  passed  by 
authority  in  which  they  have  no  share,  promulgated  in  language  of 
which  nothing  is  known  to  the  greater  portion  of  them,  and  estab- 
Ushing  rules  for  their  government  entirely  nnadapted  to  their  nature, 
education,  and  habits.  They  say  that  destruction  is  hanging  over  them 
if  they  remain;  that,  their  right  of  self-government  being  destroyed, 
tiiough  they  are  sensible  of  all  the  ):)rivations,  hardships,  and  suf- 
ferings of  banishment  from  their  native  homes,  they  prefer  exile, 
with  liberty,  to  residence  in  their  homes,  with  slavery.  They  imj)lore, 
therefore,  the  intervention  of  the  general  government,  to  provide 
for  their  removal  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  establish  guaran- 
tees, never  hereafter  to  be  violated,  of  the  possession  of  the  lands 
to  be  acquired  by  them  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  perpetual 
right  of  self-government.  This  was  the  object  of  the  resolutions 
and  petition  which  he  was  about  to  oiler  to  the  senate. 

But  I  have  thought  that  this  occasion  was  one  which  called  upon 
me  to  express  the  opinions  and  sentiments  which  I  hold  in  relation 
to  this  entire  subject,  as  respects  not  only  the  emigrating  Indians, 
but  those  also  who  are  desirous  to  remain  at  home  ;  in  short,  to 
express,  in  concise  terms,  ray  views  of  the  relations  between  the 
Indian  tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  the  rights  of  both 
parties,  and  the  duties  of  this  government  in  regard  to  them. 

The  rights  of  the  Indians  were  to  be  ascertained  in  the  first 
place,  by  the  solemn  stipulations  of  numerous  treaties  made  with 
them  by  the  United  States.  It  was  not  his  purpose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate  to  all  the  treaties  which  had  been  made  with 
Indian  tribes  bearing  on  this  particular  topic  ;  but  he  felt  constrained 
to  ask  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  some  portions  of  those  treaties 
which  have  been  made  with  the  Cherokees,  and  to  the  memorable 
treaty  of  Greenville,  which  had  terminated  the  war  that  previously 
thereto  for  many  years  raged  between  the  United  States  and  the  north- 
western Indian  tribes.  He  found,  upon  consulting  the  collection 
of  Indian  treaties  in  his  hand,  that  within  the  last  half  century, 
fourteen  different  treaties  had  been  conclnded  with  the  Cherokees, 
the  first  of  which  bore  date  in  the  year  1775,  and  some  one  or  more 
of  which  had  been  concluded  under  every  administration  of  tin; 
general  government,  from  the  beginning  of  it  to  the  present  time, 
except  the  present  administration,  and  that  which  immediately 
preceded  it.  The  treaty  of  Hopewell,  the  first  in  the  series,  was 
concluded  in  1775,  in  the  third  article  of  which  'the  said  Indian.^, 
for  themselves  and  their  respective  tribes  and  towns,  do  acknowl- 
edge all  the  Cherokees  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  of  no  other  sovereig-n  wJi  at  soever.''  The 
fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty  provides,  that  'if  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  or  other  person,  not  being  an  Indian,  shall  atteuipt 
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1o  settle  on  any  of  the  lands  westward  or  southward  oi  the  said 
boundary,  which  are  hereby  allotted  to  the  Indians  for  their  hunting- 
grounds,  or,  having  already  settled,  and  will  not  remove  from  the 
same  within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  such 
person  shall  forfeit  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Indians  may  punish  him  or  not,  as  they  please ;  provided,  never- 
theless, that  this  article  shall  not  extend  to  the  people  settled  between 
the  fork  of  French  Broad  and  Holston  rivers,'  and  so  forth. 

The  next  treaty  in  the  series,  which  was  concluded  after  the 
establishment  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  father  of  his  country,  was  in  the  y(^ar  1791,  on  the  bank  of 
the  Holston,  and  contains  the  following  provision.  '  Article  7.  The 
United  States  solemnly  guaranty  to  the  Cherokee  nation  all  their 
lands  not  hereby  ceded.'  This,  Mr.  Clay  said,  was  not  an  ordinary 
assurance  of  protection,  and  so  forth,  but  a  soienin  guarantee  of  the 
rights  of  the  Cherokees  to  the  land  in  question.  The  next  treaty 
to  which  he  would  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  was  concluded 
in  1794,  also  under  the  auspices  of  general  Washington,  and 
declares  as  follows.  '  The  undersigned,  Henry  Knox,  secretary  for 
the  department  of  war,  being  authorized  thereto  by  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  in  behalf  of  the  said  United  States,  and  the 
undersigned  chiefs  and  warriors,  in  their  own  names,  and  in  behalf 
of  the  whole  Clierokee  nation,  are  desirous  of  reestablishing  peace 
and  friendship  between  the  said  parlies  in  a  permanent  manner, 
do  hereby  declare,  that  the  said  treaty  of  Holston  is,  'o  all  intents 
and  purposes,  in  full  force,  and  binding  upon  the  snid  parties,  as 
well  in  respect  to  the  boundaries  therein  mentioned  as  iti  all  other 
respects  whatever.'  This  treaty,  it  is  seen,  renevs  the  solemn 
guarantee  contained  in  the  preceding  treaty,  and  declares  it  to  be 
biiiding  and  obligatory  upon  tlie  parties  in  all  respects  wliatever. 
x\gain,  in  another  treaty,  concluded  in  1798,  under  the  second 
chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States,  we  find  the  following  stipu- 
lations. '  Article  2.  The  treaties  subsisting  between  the  present 
contracting  parties  are  acknowledged  to  be  of  full  and  operating 
force;  together  with  the  construction  and  usage  under  their  respec- 
tive articles,  and  so  to  continue.'  'Article  3.  The  limits  and  boun- 
daries of  the  Cherokee  nation,  as  stipulated  and  marked  by  the 
existing  treaties  between  the  parties,  shall  be  and  remain  the  same, 
where  not  altered  by  the  present  treaty.' 

There  were  other  provisions,  in  other  treaties,  to  which,  if  he  did 
not  intend  to  take  up  as  little  time  as  possible  of  the  senate,  he 
might  advantageously  call  their  attention.  He  would,  however, 
pass  on  to  one  of  the  last  treaties  with  the  Cherokees,  which  was 
cH)ncluded  in  the  year  1817.  That  treaty  recognised  the  difference 
existing  between  the  two  portions  of  the  Cherokees,  one  of  which 
was  desirous  to  remain  at  home  and  prosecute  the  good  work  of 
civilization,  in  which  they  had  made  some  progress,  and  the  other 
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portion  was  desirous  to  go  beyond  the  Mississippi.  In  th;\t  treaty, 
the  fifth  article,  after  several  other  stipulations,  concludes  as  follows. 
'And  it  is  further  stipulated,  that  the  treaties  heretofore  between  the 
Cherokee  nation  and  the  United  States  are  to  continue  in  full  force 
with  both  parts  of  the  nation,  and  both  parts  thereof  entitled  to  al! 
the  privileges  and  immunities  which  the  old  nation  enjoyed  under 
the  aforesaid  treaties  ;  the  United  States  reserving  the  right  of  estab- 
lishing factories,  a  military  post,  and  roads,  within  the  boundaries 
above  defined.'  And  to  this  treaty,  thus  emphatically  rene\Ving 
the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  is  signed  the  name, 
as  one  of  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  who  negotiated 
it,  of  the  present  chief  magistrate  of  the  United  States. 

These  were  the  stipulations  in  treaties  with  the  Cherokee  nation, 
to  which,  Mr.  Clay  said,  he  thought  proper  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  senate.  He  would  now  turn  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  conclu- 
ded about  forty  years  ago,  recognising  some  general  principles 
applicable  to  this  subject.  Mr.  Clay  then  quoted  the  fifth  article  of 
that  treaty,  as  follows.  '  To  prevent  any  misunderstanding  about 
the  Indian  lands  relinquished  by  the  United  States  in  the  fourth 
article,  it  is  now  explicitly  declared,  that  the  meaning  of  that  relin- 
quishment is  this  :  the  Indian  tribes  who  have  a  right  to  those  lands 
are  quietly  to  enjoy  them,  hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon 
so  long  as  they  please,  without  any  molestation  from  the  United 
States ;  but  when  those  tribes,  or  any  of  them,  shall  be  disposed  to 
sell  their  lands,  or  any  part  of  them,  they  are  to  be  sold  only  to  the 
United  States;  and  until  such  sale,  the  United  States  will  protect 
all  the  said  Indian  tribes  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  lands 
against  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  against  all  other  white 
persons  w^ho  intrude  upon  the  same.  And  the  said  Indian  tribes 
again  acknowledge  themselves  to  be  under  the  protection  of  the 
said  United  States,  and  no  other  power  whatever.' 

Such,  sir,  are  the  rights  of  the  Indian  tribes.  And  what  are 
those  rights  ?  They  are,  that  the  Indians  shall  live  under  their  own 
customs  and  laws;  that  they  shall  live  upon  their  own  lands, 
hunting,  planting,  and  dwelling  thereon  so  long  as  they  please, 
without  interruption  or  molestation  of  any  sort  from  the  white 
people  of  the  United  States,  acknowledging  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  United  States,  and  of  no  other  power  whatever ; 
that  when  they  no  longer  wish  to  keep  the  lands,  they  shall  sell 
ihem  only  to  the  United  States,  whose  government  thus  secures  1o 
itself  the  preemptive  right  of  purchase  in  them.  These  rights,  so 
secured  by  successive  treaties  and  guarantees,  have  also  been 
recognised  on  several  occasions,  by  the  highest  judicial  tribunals. 
IMr.  Clay  here  quoted,  from  an  opinion  of  the  supreme  court,  a 
passage,  declaring  that  the  Indians  are  acknowledged  to  have  an 
unquestionable  and  heretofore  unquestioned  right*  to  their  land, 
until  it  shall  be  extinguished  by  voluntary  cei^sion  to  this  government 
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But  it  is  not,  at  home  alone  that  the  rights  of  the  Indians  within 
tlie  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  recognised.  Not  only 
has  the  executive,  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
supreme  court,  recognised  these  rights,  but  in  one  of  the  most 
important  epochs  of  this  government,  and  on  one  of  the  most 
solemn  occasions  in  our  intercourse  with  foreign  powers,  these 
rights  of  the  Indian  tribes  have  been  acknowledged.  You,  sir. 
(addressing  the  president  of  the  senate,)  will  understand  me  at  once 
to  refer  to  the  negotiation  between  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
and  that  of  the  United  States,  which  had  for  its  object  the  termi- 
nation of  the  late  war  between  the  t\vo  countries.  Sir,  it  must  be 
within  your  recollection,  and  that  of  every  member  of  the  senate, 
that  the  hinge  upon  wdiich  that  negotiation  turned,  the  gi-ound  upon 
which  it  was  for  a  long  time  apprehended  that  the  conference 
between  the  commissioners  would  terminate  in  a  rupture  of  the 
negotiation  between  the  tw^o  countries,  was,  the  claim  brought 
I'orward,  on  that  memorable  occasion,  by  Great  Britain,  in  behalf 
of  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  It  W'ill  be 
recollected  that  she  advanced,  as  a  principle  from  which  she  would 
not  recede,  as  a  sine  qua  non,  again  and  again,  during  the  progress 
of  the  negotiation,  that  the  Indians,  as  her  allies,  should  be  included 
in  the  treaty  of  peace  which  the  negotiators  were  about  forming ; 
that  they  should  have  a  permanent  boundary^  assigned  them,  and 
that  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  United  States  should  be  at  liberty 
to  purchase  their  lands. 

Such  were  the  pretensions  urged  on  that  occasion,  which  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  had  felt  it  tx)  be  their  impera- 
tive duty  to  resist.  To  establish  as  the  boundary  the  line  of  the 
treaty  of  Greenville,  as  proposed,  which  would  have  excluded  from 
the  benefit  of  American  laws  and  privileges  a  population  of  not 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ohio,  American 
citizens,  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  goverimient,  was  a  propo- 
sition wdiich  the  American  negotiators  could  not  for  a  moment 
entertain ;  they  w^ould  not  even  refer  it  to  their  government,  though 
assured  that  it  Avould  there  meet  with  the  same  unanimous 
rejection  that  it  did  from  them.  But  it  became  a  matter  of  some 
imporiance  that  a  satisfactory  assurance  should  be  given  to  Great 
Britain,  that  the  war,  which  we  were  about  to  bring  to  a  conclusion 
wich  her,  should  close  also  with  her  allies ;  and  what  was  that  assu- 
rance ?  Mr.  Clay  said  he  would  not  trouble  the  senate  with  tracing 
the  whole  account  of  that  negotiation,  but  he  begged  leave  to  call 
their  attention  to  one  of  the  passages  of  it.  You  will  find 
on  examining  the  history  of  the  negotiation,  that  the  demand 
brought  forward  by  the  British  government  through  their  minister, 
on  this  occasion,  w^as  the  subject  of  several  argumentative  papers. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  correspondence,  reviewing  the  course 
pursued  towards  the  aborigines  by  the  several  European  powera 
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vvliich  had  planted  colonies  in  America,  comparing  it  with  that  of 
the  United  States,  and  contrasting  the  lenity,  kindness,  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  United  States,  with  the  rigor  and  severity  of  other 
powers,  the  American  negotiators  expressed  themselves  as  follows. 

'  From  the  rigor  of  this  system,  however,  as  practiced  by  Great 
Britain,  and  all  the  other  European  powers  in  America,  the  humane 
and  liberal  policy  of  the  United  States  has  voluntarily  relaxed.  A 
celebrated  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  to  whose  authority  British 
jurists  have  taken  particular  satisfaction  in  appealing,  after  stating, 
in  the  most  explicit  manner,  the  legitimacy  of  colonial  settlements 
in  America,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  rights  of  uncivilized  Indian 
tribes,  has  taken  occasion  to  praise  the  first  settlers  of  New  England, 
and  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  having  purchased  of  the 
Indians  the  lands  they  resolved  to  cultivate,  notwithstanding  their 
being  furnished  with  a  charter  from  their  sovereign.  It  is  this 
example  which  the  United  States,  since  they  became  by  their  inde- 
pendence the  sovereigns  of  the  territory,  have  adopted  and  organized 
into  apolitical  siji^tem.  Under  that  system,  the  Indians  residing  in 
the  United  States  are  so  far  independent,  that  tJuy  live  vnder  their 
oivn  customs^  and  not  under  the  laivs  of  the  United  States;  that 
their  rights  upon  the  lands  where  they  inhabit  or  hunt  are  secured 
to  them  by  boundaries  defined  in  amicable  treaties  between  tlie 
United  States  and  themselves;  and  that  whenever  those  boundaries 
are  varied,  it  is  also  by  amicable  and  voluntary  treaties,  by  which 
they  receive  from  the  United  States  ample  compensation  for  every 
right  they  have  to  the  lands  ceded  by  them,'  and  so  forth. 

The  correspondence  was  further  continued ;  and,  finally,  the 
commissioners  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  proposed  an  article  to 
which  the  American  commissioners  assented,  the  basis  of  which  is, 
a  declaration  of  what  is  the  stale  of  the  law  between  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They  then  proposed 
a  further  article,  which  declared  that  the  United  States  should 
endeavor  to  restore  peace  to  the  Indians  who  had  acted  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain,  together  with  all  the  rights,  possessions,  privileges, 
and  immunities  which  they  possessed  prior  to  the  year  ISll,  that 
is,  antecedently  to  the  war  between  England  and  the  United  Stales; 
in  consideration  that  Great  Britain  would  terminate  the  war,  so  far 
as  respected  the  Indians  who  had  been  allies  of  the  United  States, 
and  restore  to  them  all  the  rights,  privileges,  possessions,  and  immu- 
nities which  these  also  had  enjoyed  previously  to  the  same  period. 
Mr  President,  I  here  state  my  solemn  belief,  that  if  the  American 
commissioners  had  not  declared  the  laws  between  tiie  Indians  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  to  be  such 
as  they  are  stated  to  be  in  the  extracts  I  have  read  to  the  senate ;  if 
they  had  then  stated  that  any  one  slate  of  this  union  who  happened 
to  have  Indians  residing  within  its  limits,  possessed  the  right  of 
extending  over   them  the  laws  of  such   state,  and  of  taking  their 
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lands,  when  and  how  it  pleased,  that  the  effect  would  have  been  a 
prolongation  of  the  war.  I  again  declare  my  most  solemn  belief 
that  Great  Britain,  who  assented  with  great  reluctance  to  this 
mutual  stipulation  with  respect  to  the  Indians,  never  would  have 
done  it  at  all,  but  under  a  conviction  of  the,  correspondence  of 
those  principles  of  Indian  international  law%  (if  I  may  use  such  a 
phrase,)  with  those  which  the  United  Stales  government  had 
respected  ever  since  the  period  of  our  independence. 

Sir,  if  I  am  right  in  this,  let  me  ask  whether  in  adopting  the  new 
code  wiiich  now  prevails,  and  by  which  the  rights  oj"  the  Indians 
have  been  tramjiled  on,  and  the  most  solemn  obligations  of  treaties 
have  been  disrcc:arded,  we  are  not  chargeable  with  havin^  induced 
that  power  to  conclude  a  peace  wilh  us  by  suggestions  utterly 
unfounded  and  erroneous? 

Most  of  the  treaties  between  the  Cherokee  nation  of  Indians  and 
the  United  States  have  been  submitted  to  the  senate  for  ratification, 
and  the  senate  have  acted  upon  them  in  conformity  with  their 
constitutional  power.  Besides  the  action  of  the  senate,  as  a  legis- 
lative body,  in  the  enactment  of  laws  in  conformity  with  their  stip- 
ulations, regulating  the  intercourse  of  our  citizens  with  thAt  nation, 
it  has  acted  in  its  separate  character,  and  confirmed  the  treaties 
themselves  by  the  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds  of  its 
members.  Thus  have  those  treaties  been  sanctioned  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Slates,  and  by  every  branch  of  that  government ; 
by  the  senate,  the  executive,  and  the  supreme  court ;  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  But  not  only  have  the  rights  of  the  Chcrokees 
received  all  these  recognitions  ;  they  have  been,  by  implication, 
recognised  by  the  state  of  Georgia  itself,  in  the  act  of  1802,  in  which 
she  stipulated  that  the  government  of  the  United  Stales,  and  not  the 
state  of  Georgia,  should  extinguish  the  Indian  title  to  land  within 
her  limits  ;  and  the  general  government  has  been,  from  time  to  time, 
urged  by  Georgia'  to  coniply  with  its  engagement  from  that  period 
until  the  adoption  of  the  late  new  policy  upon  this  subject. 

Havini':  thus,  Mr.  President,  stated,  as  I  hope  with  clearness, 
the  RiGH  1  s  of  the  Indian  tribes,  as  recognised  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  that  can  be  entered  into  by  any  government,  let  me,  in  the  next 
place,  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  injuries  which  have  been 
inflicted  upon  them;  in  other  words,  into  the  present  condition  of 
these  Cherokees,  to  whom  protection  had  been  assured  as  well  by 
solemn  treaties  as  by  the  laws  and  guarantees  of  the  United  States 
government. 

And  here  let  me  be  permitted  to  say,  that  I  go  into  this  subject 
with  feelings  which  no  language  at  my  command  will  enable  me 
adequately  to  express.  I  assure  the  senate,  and  in  an  especial 
manner  do  I  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that  my 
wish  and  purpose  is  any  other  than  to  excite  the  slightest  possible 
irritation  on  the  part  of  any  human  being.    Far  from  it.    I  am  actu- 
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alcd  only  by  feelings  of  grief,  feelings  of  sorrow,  and  of  profound 
regret,  irresislibly  called  forth  by  a  conlciriplalion  of  the  miserable 
condition  to  which  these  unfortunate  people  have  been  reduced  by 
ads  of  legislation  proceeding  from  one  of  the  slates  of  this  coiiled- 
eracy.  I  again  assure  the  honorable  senators  from  Georgia,  that, 
if  it  has  become  my  painful  duly  to  comment  upon  some  of  these 
acts,  I  do  it  not  with  any  desire  to  place  them,  or  the  state  they 
represent,  in  an  invidious  position  ;  but  because  Georgia  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  in  the  career,  the  object  of  which  seems  to  be  the 
utter  annihilation  of  every  Indian  right,  and  because  she  has 
certainly,  in  the  promotion  of  it,  far  outs1rip})ed  every  other  s:ate  in 
the  union. 

I  have  not  before  me  the  various  ads  of  the  stale  in  reference  to 
the  Indians  within  her  bounds;  and  it  is  possible  I  may  be  under 
some  mistake  in  reference  to  them  ;  and  if  I  am,  no  one  will 
correct  the  error  more  readily,  or  with  greater  pleasure. 

If,  however,  I  had  all  those  laws  in  my  hands,  I  should  not  now 
attempt  to  read  them.  Instead  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  state  the  effects  which  have  been  produced  by  them  upon  the 
condition  of  the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  in  that  state.  And 
here  folJo\vs  a  list  of  what  has  been  done  by  her  legislature.  Her 
first  act  was  to  abolish  the  government  of  these  Gherokees.  No 
human  community  can  exist  without  a  government  of  some  kind; 
and  the  Gherokees,  imitating  our  example,  and  having  learned 
Irowi  us  something  of  the  principles  of  a  free  constitution, 
established  for  themselves  a  govermuent  somewhat  resembling 
our  own.  It  is  quite  immaterial  to  us  what  its  form  was.  They 
always  had  had  some  government  among  them  ;  and  we  guarantied 
to  them  the  right  of  living  under  their  own  laws  and  customs,  unmo- 
lested by  any  one ;  insomuch  that  our  own  citizens  were  outlawed 
should  they  presume  to  interfere  with  them.  What  particular 
regulations  they  adopted,  in  the  management  of  their  humble  and 
limited  concerns,  is  a  matter  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 
However;  the  very  first  act  of  the  Georgia  legislature  was,  to 
abolish  all  government  of  every  sort  among  these  people,  and  to 
extend  the  laws  and  government  of  the  state  of  Georgia  over  them. 
The  next  step  was  to  divide  their  territory  into  counties;  the  next, 
to  survey  the  Cherokee  lands ;  and  the  last,  to  distribute  this  land 
among  the  citizens  of  Georgia  by  lottery,  giving  to  every  head  of 
a  family  one  ticket,  and  the  prize  in  land  that  should  be  drawn 
against  it.  To  be  sure  there  were  many  reservations  for  the  heads 
of  Indian  families;  and  of  how  ranch  did  gentlemen  suppose  ?  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  onlij^  and  this  to  include  their  improve- 
ments. But  even  to  this  lini'ted  possession  the  poor  Indian  was  to 
have  no  fee  simple  title ;  he  was  to  hold  as  a  mere  occupant,  at  the 
will  of  the  state  of  Georgia,  for  just  as  long  or  as  short  a  time  as 
vhe  might  think  proper.     The  laws  at  the  same  time  gave  him  no 
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one  polilical  rigbl,  whalcvcr.  He  could  not  becoirje  a  member  of 
the  state  legislature,  nor  could  he  hold  any  office  under  state 
authority,  nor  could  he  vote  as  an  elector.  He  possessed  not  one 
single  right  of  a  freeman ;  no ;  not  even  the  poor  privilege  of 
testifying  to  his  wrongs  in  the  character  of  a  witness  in  the  courts 
of  Georgia,  or  in  any  matter  of  controversy,  whatsoever. 

These,  IMi-.  President,  are  the  acts  of  the  legislature  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  They  were  not  all  passed 
at  one  session :  they  were  enacted,  time  alter  time,  as  the  state 
advanced  further  and  further  in  her  steps  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
Indian  country,  and  the  destruction  and  annihilation  of  all  Indian 
rights;  until,  by  a  recent  act  of  the  sasne  body,  the  courls  of  the 
state  itself  are  occluded  against  the  Indian  sufferer,  and  he  is 
actually  denied  an  appeal  even  to  foreign  tribunals,  in  the  erection 
and  in  the  laws  of  which  he  had  no  voice,  there  to  complain  of  his 
wrongs.  If  he  enters  the  hall  of  Georgia's  justice,  it  is  upon  a 
surrender  at  the  threshold  of  all  his  rights.  The  history  of  this  last 
law,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is  this ;  when  the  previous  law  of 
the  state  dividing  the  Indian  lands  by  lottery  was  passed,  some 
Indians  made  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  judges  of  the  slate,  and 
applied  for  an  injunction  against  the  proceeding;  and  such  was  the 
undeniable  justice  of  their  plea,  that  the  judge  found  himself 
unable  to  refuse  it,  and  he  granted  the  injunction  sought.  It  was 
that  injunction  which  led  to  the  passage  of  this  act;  to  some  of  the 
provisions  of  which  I  now  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate.  And 
first  to  the  tU/e  of  the  act;  '  a  bill  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  government  and  protection  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to 
prescribe  the  bounds  of  their  occupant  claims;  and  also  to 
authorize  grants  to  issue  for  lots  drawn  in  the  late  land  and  gold 
lotteries '  —  ah,  sir,  it  was  the  pursuit  of  g'old  which  led  the  Spanish 
invader  to  desolate  the  fair  fields  of  Mexico  and  Peru  —  'and  to 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  agent  to  carry  certain  parts 
thereof  into  execution  ;  and  to  fix  the  salary  of  such  agent,  and  to 
punish  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for 
emigration,  passed  the  twentieth  of  December,  1833.'  Well,  sir, 
this  bill  goes  on  to  provide,  'that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  agent 
or  agents  appointed  by  his  excellency  the  governor,  under  the 
authority  of  this  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory,  to  report  to 
him  the  number,  district,  and  section  of  all  lots  of  land  su!)ject 
lo  be  gi-anted  by  the  provisions  of  said  act,  which  he  may  be 
required  to  do  by  the  drawer,  or  his  agent,  or  the  person  claiming 
the  same;  and  it  shall  be  the  duly  of  his  excellency  the  governor, 
upon  the  application  of  the  drawer  of  any  of  the  aforesaid  lots, 'his 
or  her  special  agents,  or  the  person  to  whom  the  drawer  may  have 
bo/iA  fide  conveyed  the  same,  his  agent  or  assigns,  to  issue  a  grant 
therefor;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  agent  or  agents,  upon 
the  production  of  the  srant  so  issued  as  aforesaid  by  the  grantor. 
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his  or  her  agent,  or  the  person,  or  his  or  her  agent  to  whom  said 
land  so  granted  as  aforesaid  may  have  been  bund  J'ulc  conveyed,  to 
deliver  possession  of  said  granted  lot  to  the  said  grantee,  or  person 
entitled  to  the  possession  of  the  same  nnder  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  or  the  act  of  which  this  is  amendatory,  and  his  excellency  the 
governor  is  hereby  authorized,  upon  satisfactory  evidence  that  the 
said  agent  is  impeded  or  resisted  in  delivering  such  possession,  by 
a  force  which  he  cannot  overcome,  to  order  out  a  suilicient  force  to 
carry  the  power  of  said  agent  or  agents  fully  into  efl'ect,  and  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  same  out  of  the  contingent  fund;  provided 
nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  require  the  inter- 
ference of  the  said  agent  between  two  or  more  individuals  claiming 
possession,  by  virtue  of  titles  derived  from  a  grant  from  the  state 
to  any  lot.' 

Thus,  after  the  state  of  Georgia  had  distributed  the  lands  of  the 
Indians  by  lottery,  and  the  drawers  of  prizes  were  authorized  to 
receive  grants  of  the  land  drawn,  and  with  these  grants  in  their 
hand  were  authorized  to  demand  of  the  agent  of  the  state, 
appointed  for  the  purpose,  to  be  put  in  possession  of  the  soil  thus 
obtained ;  and  if  any  resistance  to  their  entry  should  be  made,  and 
who  w^as  to  make  it  but  a  poor  Indian  ?  the  governor  is  empowered 
to  turn  out  the  military  force  of  the  state,  and  enable  the  agent  to 
take  possession  by  force,  without  trial,  without  judgment,  and 
without  investigation. 

But,  should  there  be  two  claimants  of  the  prize,  should  two  of 
the  ticket-holders  dispute  their  claim  to  the  same  lot,  then  no 
military  force  was  to  be  used.  It  was  only  when  the  resistance 
was  by  an  Indian  —  it  was  only  when  Indian  rights  should 
come  into  collision  with  the  alleged  rights  of  the  state  of  Georgia — ■ 
that  the  strong  hand  of  military  power  was  instantly  to  interpose. 

The  next  section  of  the  act  is  in  these  words:  'and  be  it  further 
enacted  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  if  any  person  dispossessed 
of  a  lot  of  land  under  this  act,  or  the  act  of  which  it  is  amendatory, 
shall  go  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  of  the  inferior  court,  and 
make  affidavit  that  he  or  she  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed 
under  or  by  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  or  the  aforesaid  act,  and 
file  said  affidavit  in  the  clerk's  office  of  the  superior  court  of  the 
county  in  which  said  land  shall  lie,  such  person  u)3on  giving  bond 
and  security  in  the  clerk's  office  for  the  costs  to  accrue  on  the  trial, 
shall  be  permitted  within  ten  days  from  such  dispossessing  to  enter 
an  aj)peal  to  said  superior  court  and  at  said  court,  the  judge  shall 
cause  an  issue  to  be  made  up  between  the  appellant  and  the  person 
o  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  by  either  of  said 
agents,  which  said  issue  shall  be  in  ihe  following  form." 

[Mr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  here  interposed  ;  and  bavins;  obtained  Mr.  Clay's  consent 
to  explain,  stated  that  he  had  unfortunately  not  been  in  the  senate  when  the  bonorable 
senator  commenced  his  speech  ;  but  had  learned  that  it  was  in  support  of  a  memorial 
VOI,.  II  28 
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from  certain  Cherokee  Indians  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  who  desired  to  emigrate.  He 
must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  the  current  ol"  the  honoratjle  senator's  remarks  did  not 
suit  remarkably  well  the  subject  of  such  a  memorial.  A  memorial  of  a  different  kind 
had  been  presented,  and  which  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  had  before  it,  to  which 
the  senator's  remarks  would  better  apply.  The  present  discussion  was  wholly  unex- 
pected, and  it  seemed  to  him  not  in  consistency  with  the  object  of  the  memorial  he 
had  presented.] 

Mr.  Clay  rejslied,  that  he  was  truly  sorry  the  honorable  gentle- 
man had  been  absent  when  he  commenced  speaking.  He  had 
delayed  presenting  the  meniorial,  because  he  observed  that  neither 
of  the  senators  from  Georgia  was  in  his  seat,  until  the  horn-  when 
they  might  be  expected  to  be  present,  and  when  one  of  them, 
(Mr.  King,)  had  actually  taken  his  seat.  If  the  honorable  senator 
had  been  present  he  would  have  heard  Mr.  Clay  say  that  he  thought 
the  presentation  of  the  memorial  a  fit  occasion  to  express  his  senti- 
ments, not  only  touching  the  rights  of  these  individual  petitioners, 
but  on  the  rights  of  all  the  Indian  tribes,  and  their  relations  to  this 
government.  And  if  he  would  have  but  a  little  patience  he  would 
find  that  it  was  Mr.  Clay's  intention  to  present  propositions  which 
went  to  embrace  both  resolutions. 

Mr.  Clay  now  resumed  the  course  of  his  speech.  And  here, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  ]3ause,  and  invite  the  attention  of  the  senate 
to  the  provision  in  the  act  of  Georgia  which  I  was  reading,  (the 
substance  of  which  Mr.  Clay  here  repeated.)  that  is,  that  ]?e  may 
have  the  privilege  of  an  appeal  to  a  tribunal  of  justice  by  forms 
and  by  a  bond  with  the  nature  and  force  of  which  he  is  unac- 
quainted; and  that  then  he  may  have  —  what  beside?  I  invoke 
the  attention  of  the  senate  to  this  part  of  the  law.  What,  I 
ask,  does  it  secure  to  the  Indian  ?  His  rights  ?  the  rights  recog- 
nised by  treaties?  the  rights  guarantied  to  him  by  the  most  solemn 
acts  which  human  governments  can  perform  ?  No.  It  allows  him 
to  come  into  the  courts  of  the  state,  and  there  to  enjoy  the  benefit 
of  the  summary  proceeding  called  in  the  act  'an  appeal,'  but 
which  can  never  be  continued  beyond  a  second  term  ;  and  when  he 
comes  there,  what  then?  He  shall  be  permitted  to  come  into  court 
and  enter  an  appeal,  which  shall  be  in  the  following  form. 

'  A.  B.,  who  was  dispossessed  of  a  lot  of  lanii  by  an  agent  of  the  slate  of  Georgia, 
comes  into  court,  and,  admitting  the  right  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to  pass  the  law  under 
which  agent  acted,  avers  that  he  was  not  liable  to  be  dispossessed  of  said  land,  by  or 
under  any  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  the  jjeneral  assembly  of  Georgia,  passed 
the  twentieth  of  December.  1833,  'more  effectually  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
the  Cherokee  Indians  residing  within  the  limits  of  Georgia,  and  to  prescribe  the 
bounds  of  their  occupant  claims,  and  also  to  authorize  grants  to  issue  for  lots  drawn 
in  the  land  and  gold  lotteries  in  certain  cases,  and  to  proxide  for  the  appointment  of 
nn  agent  to  carry  certain  parts  thereof  into  execution,  and  li.x  the  salary  of  such  agent, 
and  to  punislr.  those  persons  who  may  deter  Indians  from  enrolling  for  emigration,'  or 
the  act  amendatory  thereof  passed  at  the  session  of  the  legislature  of  1834  :  '  in  which 
issue  the  person  to  whom  possession  of  said  land  was  delivered  shall  join;  and  which 
issue  shall  constitute  the  entire  pleadinijs  between  the  parties;  nor  shall  the  court 
allow  any  matter  other  than  is  contained  in  said  issue  to  be  placed  upon  the  record  or 
nles  of  said  court;  and  said  cause  .shall  be  tried  at  the  first  term  of  the  court,  unless 
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good  cause  shall  he  shown  for  a  continuance,  and  the  same  party  shall  not  be  permitted 
to  continue  said  cause  more  than  once,  except  for  unavoidable  providential  cause  ;  nor 
shall  said  court  at  the  instance  of  either  party  pass  any  order  or  grant  any  injunction 
to  slay  said  cause,  nor  permit  to  be  engrafted  on  said  cause  any  other  proceedings, 
whatever.' ' 

At  the  same  time,  we  find,  by  another  enactment,  the  judges  of 
the  courts  of  Georgia  are  restrained  from  granting  injunctions,  so 
that  the  only  form  in  which  the  Indian  can  come  before  them,  is  in 
the  lorm  of  an  appeal ;  and  in  this,  tlie  very  first  step  is  an  absolute 
renunciation  of  the  rights  he  holds  by  treaty,  and  the  unqualified 
admission  of  the  rights  of  his  antagonist,  as  conferred  by  the  laws 
of  Georgia;  and  the  court  is  expressly  prohibited  from  putting  any 
thing  else  upon  the  record.  Why?  do  we  not  all  knowtlu^  reason? 
If  the  poor  Indian  was  allowed  to  put  in  a  plea  stating  his  rights, 
and  the  court  should  then  decide  against  him,  the  cause  would  go 
upon  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court ;  the  decision  could  be  reex- 
amined, could  be  annulled,  and  the  authority  of  treaties  vindicated. 
But,  to  prevent  this,  to  make  it  impossible,  he  is  com[)elled,  on 
entering  the  court,  to  renounce  his  Indian  rights,  and  the  court  is 
forbidden  to  put  any  thing  on  record  which  can  bring  up  a  decision 
upon  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  already  stated  that,  in  the  observations  I 
have  made,  I  am  actuated  by  no  other  feelings  than  such  as  ought 
to  be  in  the  breast  of  every  honest  man,  the  feelings  of  common 
justice.  I  would  say  nothing,  I  would  whisper  nothing,  I  would 
insinuate  nothing,  I  would  think  nothing,  which  can,  in  the  remo- 
test degree,  cause  irritation  in  the  mind  of  any  one,  of  any  senator 
here,  of  any  state  in  this  union  ;  I  have  too  much  respect  for  every 
member  of  the  confederacy.  I  feel  nothing  but  grief  for  the 
wretched  condition  of  these  most  unfortunate  people,  and  every 
emotion  of  my  bosom  dissuades  me  from  the  use  ol'  e])ithets  that 
might  raise  emotions  which  should  draw  the  attention  of  the  senate 
from  the  justice  of  their  claims.  I  forbear  to  apply  to  this  law  any 
epithet  of  any  kind.  Sir,  no  epithet  is  needed.  The  features  of 
the  law  itself;  its  warrant  for  the  interposition  of  military  power, 
when  no  trial  and  no  judgment  has  been  allowed;  its  denial  of 
any  appeal,  unless  the  unhappy  Indian  shall  first  renounce  his 
own  rights,  and  admit  the  rights  of  his  opponent;  features  such 
as  these  are  enough  to  show  what  the  true  character  of  the  act  is, 
and  supersede  the  necessity  of  all  epithets,  were  I  even  capable  of 
applying  any. 

Tlie  senate  will  thus  perceive  that  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
of  Georgia,  military  as  well  as  civil,  has  been  iriade  to  bear  upon 
these  Indians,  without  their  having  any  voice  in  forming,  judging 
upon,  or  executing  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  without 
even  the  poor  privilege  of  establishing  the  injury  he  may  have 
yuft'ered,  by  Indian  evidence;  nay,  worse  still,  not  even  by  the 
evidence  of  a  white  man!     Because  the  renunciation  of  his  rights 
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precludes  all  evidence,  white  or  black,  civilized  or  savage.  There 
then  he  lies,  with  his  property,  his  rights,  and  every  privilege  which 
makes  human  existence  desirable,  at  the  mere  mercy  of  the  state 
of  Georgia ;  a  state,  in  whose  government  or  laws  he  has  no  voice. 
Sir,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  active  imagination  to  conceive  a 
condition  of  human  society  more  perfectly  wretched.  Shall  I  be 
lold  that  the  condition  of  the  African  slave  is  worse  ?  No,  sir;  no, 
sir.  It  is  not  worse.  The  interest  of  the  master  makes  it  at  once 
his  duty  and  his  inclination,  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  the 
health  of  his  slave;  for  without  these,  he  would  be  unprofitable. 
Both  pride  and  interest  render  the  master  prompt  in  vindicating 
the  rights  of  his  slave,  and  protecting  him  from  the  oppression  of 
others  ;  and  the  laws  secure  to  him  the  amplest  means  to  do  so. 
But  who,  what  human  being,  stands  in  the  relation  of  master  or 
any  other  relation,  which  makes  him  interested  in  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  the  poor  Indian  thus  degraded  and  miserable? 
Thrust  out  from  human  society,  without  the  sympathies  of  any, 
and  placed  without  the  pale  of  common  justice,  who  is  there  to 
protect  him,  or  to  defend  his  rights  ? 

Such,  Mr.  President,  is  the  present  condition  of  these  Cherokee 
memorialists,  whose  case  it  is  my  duty  to  submit  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  senate.  There  remains  but  one  more  inquiry  before  I 
conclude.  Is  there  any  remedy  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of 
the  federal  government,  as  given  by  the  constitution  ?  If  we  are 
without  power,  if  we  have  no  constitutional  authority,  then  we  are 
also  without  responsibility.  Our  regrets  may  be  excited,  our  sym- 
pathies may  be  moved,  our  humanitv  may  be  shocked,  our  hearts 
may  be  grieved,  but  if  our  hands  are  tied,  we  can  only  unite  with 
all  the  good,  the  christian,  the  benevolent  portion  of  the  human 
family,  in  deploring  what  we  cannot  prevent. 

But,  sir,  we  are  not  thus  powerless.  I  stated  to  the  senate  when 
t  began,  that  there  are  two  classes  of  the  Cherokees;  one  of  these 
classes  desires  to  emigrate,  and  it  was  their  petition  I  presented 
this  morning;  and  with  respect  to  these,  our  powers  are  ample  to 
afford  them  the  most  liberal  and  cfi'ectual  relief.  They  wish  to  go 
beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  to  be  guarantied  in  the  possession  of 
the  country  which  may  be  there  assigned  to  them.  As  the  congress 
of  the  United  States  have  full  powers  over  the  territories,  we  may 
give  them  all  the  guarantee  which  congress  can  express,  for  the 
undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands.  With  respect  to  their  case, 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  our  powers. 

And,  then,  as  to  those  who  desire  to  remain  on  this  side  the 
river,  I  ask,  again,  are  we  powerless  ?  Can  we  afford  them  no 
redress?  Must  we  sit  still,  and  see  the  injury  they  suffer,  and 
extend  no  band  to  relieve  them?  It  were  strange,  indeed;  were 
such  the  case.  Why  have  we  guarantied  to  them  the  enjoyment 
of  their  own  laws  ?     Why  have  we  pledged  to  them  protection  ? 
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Way  h'jve  we  assigned  them  limits  of  territory?  Why  have  we 
deckired  that  they  shall  enjoy  their  homes  in  peace,  without  molesta- 
tion from  any  ?  If  the  United  States  government  has  contracted 
these  serious  obligations,  it  ought,  before  the  Indians  were  reduced 
by  our  assurances  to  rely  upon  our  engagement,  to  have  exj)lained 
to  them  its  want  of  authority  to  make  the  contract.  Before  we 
pretend  to  Great  Britain,  to  Europe,  to  the  civilized  world,  that 
such  were  the  rights  we  would  secure  to  the  Indians,  we  ought  to 
have  examined  the  extent  and  the  gi-ounds  of  our  own  rights  to  do 
so.  But  is  such,  indeed,  our  situation  ?  No,  sir.  Georgia  has 
shut  her  courts  against  these  Indians.  What  is  the  remedy?  To 
open  ours.  Have  we  not  the  right?  What  says  the  constitution  ? 
'  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity, 
arising  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority.' 

But  here  was  a  case  of  conflict  between  the  rights  of  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  local  laws;  and  here  was  the  very  case  which  the 
constitution  contemplated,  when  it  declared  that  the  power  of  the 
federal  judiciary  should  extend  to  all  cases  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States.  Therefore,  it  was  fully  within  the  competence 
of  congress,  under  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  to  provide  the 
manner  in  which  the  Cherokees  might  have  their  rights  decided, 
because  a  grant  of  the  means  was  included  in  the  grant  of  juris- 
diction. It  was  competent,  then,  for  congress  to  decide,  whether 
the  Cherokee  had  a  right  to  come  into  a  court  of  justice  and  to 
make  an  appeal  to  the  highest  authority,  to  sustain  the  solemn 
treaties  under  which  their  rights  had  been  guarantied,  and  in  the 
sacred  character  of  which  they  had  reposed  their  confidence.  And 
if  congress  possessed  the  power  to  extend  relief  to  the  Indians,  were 
they  not  bound,  by  the  most  sacred  of  human  considerations,  the 
obligations  of  treaties,  the  protection  assured  them,  by  every  chris- 
tian tie,  every  benevolent  feeling,  every  humane  impulse  of  the 
human  heart,  to  extend  it  ?  If  they  were  to  fail  to  do  this,  and 
there  was,  as  reason  and  revelation  declared  there  was,  a  tribunal 
of  eternal  justice,  to  which  all  human  power  was  amenable,  how 
could  they^if  they  refused  to  perform  their  duties  to  this  injured 
and  oppressed,  though  civilized  race,  expect  to  escape  the  visitations 
of  that  divine  vengeance  which  none  would  be  permitted  to  avoid, 
who  had  committed  wrong,  or  done  injustice  to  others? 

At  this  moment,  when  the  United  States  were  urging  on  the 
government  of  France  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty  concluded  with  that  country,  to  the  execution  of  which,  it 
was  contended  that  France  had  plighted  her  sacred  faith,  what 
strength,  what  an  irresistible  force  would  be  given  to  our  plea,  if 
we  could  say  to  France,  that,  in  all  instances,  we  had  completely 
fulfilled  all  our  engagements,  and  that  we  had  adhered  faithfully 
to  every  obligation  w  ich  we  had  contracted,  no  matter  whether  il 
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was  entered  into  with  a  powerful  or  a  "weak  people ;  if  we  could 
say  to  her,  that  we  had  complied  with  all  our  engagements  to 
others,  that  we  now  came  before  her,  always  acting  right  as  we 
nad  done,  to  induce  her  also  to  fnlfil  her  obligations  to  us.  '  How 
should  we  stand  in  the  eyes  of  France,  and  of  the  civihzed  world, 
if  we,  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  treaties,  which  had  existed  for  half 
a  century,  and  had  been  recognised  in  every  form,  and  by  every 
branch  of  the  government ;  how  would  they  be  justified,  if  they, 
suffered  these  treaties  to  be  trampled  under  foot,  and  the  rights 
which  they  were  given  to  secure,  trodden  into  the  dust?  How 
would  Great  Britahi,  after  the  solenm  understanding  entered  into 
with  her  at  Ghent,  feel,  after  such  a  breach  of  faith  ?  And  how 
could  he,  as  a  commissioner  on  the  negotiation  of  that  treaty,  hold 
up  his  head  before  Great  Britain,  after  having  been  thus  made  an 
instrument  of  fraud  and  deception,  as  he  assuredly  would  have 
been,  if  the  rights  of  the  Indians  are  to  be  thus  violated,  and  the 
treaties  by  which  they  were  secured,  violated  ?  How  could  he 
hold  up  his  head,  after  such  a  violation  of  rights,  and  say  that  he 
was  proud  of  his  country,  of  which  they  all  must  wish  to  be  proud  ? 

For  himself,  he  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  spared,  and  allowed  a 
suitable  opportunity  to  present  his  views  and  opinions,  on  this 
great  national  subject,  so  interesting  to  the  national  character  of  the 
country  for  justice  and  equity.  He  rejoiced  that  the  voice  which, 
without  charge  of  presumption  or  arrogance,  he  might  say,  was 
ever  raised  in  defence  of  the  oppressed  of  the  hunian  species,  had 
been  heard  in  defence  of  this  most  oppressed  of  all.  To  him,  in 
that  awful  hour  of  death,  to  which  all  must  come,  and  which,  with 
respect  to  himself,  could  not  be  very  far  distant,  it  would  be  a 
source  of  the  highest  consolation,  that  an  opportunity  had  been 
found  by  him,  on  the  floor  of  the  senate,  in  the  discharge  of  his 
official  duty,  to  pronounce  his  views  on  a  course  of  policy  marked 
by  such  wrongs  as  were  calculated  to  arrest  the  attention  of  every 
one,  and  that  he  had  raised  his  humble  voice,  and  pronounced  his 
solemn  protest,  against  such  wrongs. 

He  would  no  longer  detain  the  senate,  but  would  submit  the 
following  propositions. 

Resolved,  that  the  committee  on  the  judiciary  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  making  further  provision,  by  law,  to  enable  Indian  nations  or  tribes,  to 
whose  use  and  occupancy  lands  are  secured  by  treaties  concluded  between  them  and 
the  United  States,  to  defend  and  maintain  their  rights  to  such  lands,  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Rcanhrfl.  that  the  committee  on  Indian  affairs  be  directed  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  making  further  provisions,  by  law,  for  setting  apart  a  district  of  country 
west  of  the  Mississippi  nver,  for  such  of  the  Cherokee  nation  as  may  be  disjiosed  to 
emigrate  and  to  occupy  the  same,  and  for  securing,  in  perpetuity,  the  peaceful  and 
undisturbed  enjoyment  thereof,  to  the  emigrants  and  their  descendants. 

?vTr.  Clay  moved  that  the  memorial  and  resolutions  adoi)ted  by 
the  council  of  the  Running  Waters,  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
Indian  affairs,  and  printed. 
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A.S  to  his  resolutions,  be  knew,  that  in  the  regular  order  of  busi- 
ness, they  could  not  be  taken  up  until  to-morrow,  but,  if  it  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  senate,  he  would  be  as  well  disposed 
to  act  on  them  to-day  as  to-morrow. 

In  reply  'o  iMr.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  and  Mr.  White,  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Clay  said  he  could  assure  the  honorable  senator  from 
Georgia,  that  nothing  was  further  from  his  purpose,  than  to  make 
any  display  on  this  occasion.  That  he  always  left  to  others,  and 
by  the  judgment  of  the  senate  he  was  willing  to  abide,  whether 
the  honorable  senator  himself  had  not  been  guilty  of  that  which  he 
imputed  to  others.  For,  after  addressing  the  senate,  himself,  some 
time,  he  had  said  that  he  did  not  intend  arguing  the  question,  that 
Georgia  would  not  appear  before  the  senate  or  any  other  tribunal. 
Now,  Georgia  might  be  content  to  do  that,  but  could  congress, 
could  honorable  senators,  reconcile  it  with  their  duty,  with  their 
responsibility,  to  coldly  contemplate  the  violation  of  numerous 
treaties,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  a  people  under  the  protection 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  let  that  injustice  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  these  unfortunate  Chcrokees,  be  perpetuated  without 
the  slightest  notice  on  their  part  ? 

The  gentleman  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  White,)  had  remarked, 
that  they  were  all  unconstitutional  treaties  ;  that  they  had  no  bind- 
ing force  as  treaties  ;  that  general  Washington  was  mistalcen  ;  that 
every  succeedijig  administration  was  mistaken  ;  that  general  Jack- 
son himself  was  mistaken,  in  1817,  in  regard  to  these  treaties. 
Now,  if  they  gave  the  argument  of  the  honorable  senator  from 
Tennessee  its  full  force,  what  was  the  consequence  ?  What  did 
he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  offer?  He  said,  merely  to  open  the  question  to 
the  court.  If  they  had  no  validity,  if  the  question  which  was  sent 
to  the  judiciary  did  not  rest  u])on  treaties,  they  could  vindicate  no 
rights  under  them.  Why  had  Georgia,  if  she  believed  there  were 
no  treaties,  made  provisions  in  her  late  act  to  which  he  had 
referred?  Why  shut  out  the  rights  of  the  Indians  under  the 
treaty?  Why,  if  she  was  convinced  of  the  unconstitutionality  of 
the  treaties,  did  she  not  allow  them  to  be  submitted  to  the  federal 
judiciary,  which,  was  bound  to  declare  that  they  were  not  obliga- 
tory and  binding,  if  unconstitutional  ?  Why  has  she  studiously 
precluded  the  possibility  of  a  review,  in  the  supreme  court,  of  the 
decisions  ol' the  local  tribunals?  But  the  gentleman  had  told  the 
senate,  that  the  treaty  of  '91  was  the  first  that  guarantied  to  the 
Cherokees  their  lands,  and  that  president  Washington  doubled 
whether  it  was  necessary  to  submit  it  to  the  senate.  It  might  i)e 
true,  at  the  commencement  of  the  government,  when  every  thing 
was  new  and  unfixed,  that  there  were  doubts  ;  but  general  W^ash- 
ington  decided  that  it  was  a  treaty,  and  laid  it,  with  his  doubts, 
before  the  senate,  who  decided  them,  and  the  treaty  was  ratifi^ed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.     And  from  that  day  those 
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doubts  have  remained  dispelled.  He  was  indebted  to  the  honor- 
able senator  for  the  historical  fact  which  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  had  not 
before  pressed,  that  this  very  guaranty  which  secured  to  the  Indians 
the  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  in  the  treaty  of  '91,  was 
inserted  by  the  express  direction  of  the  father  of  his  country.  And 
the  senate  was  called  upon  now,  not  merely  to  violate  the  solemn 
obligations  which  the  whole  nation  had  contracted,  but  to  violate 
the  provision  which  had  been  inserted  at  the  instance  of  the 
venerated  father  of  his  country  ! 

The  honorable  senator  had  told  this  body,  that  the  treaty  of  '91 
was  the  lirst  in  which  there  was  any  guarantee.  If  the  gentleman 
meant  to  say  it  was  the  first  in  which  there  was  any  express 
guarantee,  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  would  admit  it.  But,  in  the  treaty  of  '8r^, 
if  it  was  not  expressed,  was  it  not  implied  ?  What  was  that  clause, 
marking  the  boundaries  of  their  territory  ?  That,  in  the  same 
treaty,  which  places  the  Indians  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States,  and  excludes  them  from  the  authority  of  any  other  sovereign? 
And  that,  which  outlaws  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  intrude 
in  their  territory?  What  was  the  meaning  of  those  clauses,  if 
they  did  not,  by  implication  at  least,  guaranty  their  rights,  their 
property,  and  the  peace  of  their  country  ?  But,  the  gentleman 
says,  that  in  inserting  the  guaranty  of  '91,  there  was  a  mistake  ;  it 
was  supposed  that  it  was  without  the  limits  of  North  Carolina,  and 
other  states  ;  a  mistake  which  ran  through  all  the  treaties  from  that 
time  down  to  1817,  which  renewed  and  enforced  the  preexisting 
treaties.  So  that  general  Jackson  himself  had  been  acting  under 
a  mistake  when  he  signed  the  treaty  of  1817.  Is  it  possible,  that, 
if  a  mistake  were  committed  as  early  as  1791,  it  would  not  have 
been  corrected  in  some  of  the  various  treaties  negotiated  aB  late 
as  1817  ? 

The  senator  had  said  also,  that  the  stales  had  a  right  to  (^xtend 
their  laws  over  all  the  territories  and  people  within  tlieir  limits,  as 
defined  by  the  treaty  of  '83.  AYliy,  that  was  the  very  question 
under  consideration,  the  identical  question  to  be  submitted  to  the 
judiciary.  He,  (Mr.  Clay,)  contended  that  the  states  had  no  right 
to  extend  their  laws  over  that  portion  of  the  territory  assigned  to 
the  Indians,  or  over  the  Indians  dwelling  upon  it.  And  that  is  the 
exact  question  which  his  resolution  proposes  to  be  submitted  to 
the  determination  of  the  judiciary,  and  which  the  late  act  of  Georj.  'a 
carefully  shuns. 

But  the  senator  from  Tennessee  had  asked,  'what  will  the  poor 
Indian,  with  his  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  land,  do,  contending 
for  his  rights  in  a  court  of  justice  ?'  Why,  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  would 
admit  that  his  condition  would  be  miserable  enough  ;  but  it  was 
all  they  could  do  for  him,  and  they  were  bound  to  do  all  they 
could,  under  the  constitutional  power  they  possessed,  t^  maintain 
his  rights.     But,  he  would  ask,  what  was  to  prevent  these  Indians, 
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in  iheir  corj)ora1e,  or  collective  character,  from  biiiiging  their 
grievances  bel'ore  the  courts?  Nothing.  And,  that  they  were 
competent  to  this,  we  had  only  to  look  at  the  state  papers  which 
had  emanated  from  them,  and  which  did  them  immortal  credit, 
to  be  convinced.  The  senator  from  Tennessee  asked, 'what  the 
states  wonld  do  ?  Would  they  array  the  federal  power  against 
the  power  of  the  state  governments,  and  thus  produce  that  condition 
of  things  which  must  result  in  the  Indians'  being  stricken  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  ? '  Did  not  the  honorable  senator  rememlx'r  the 
period  when  a  state  of  this  union  was  actually  arrayed  and  mar- 
shalled to  defend  its  interpretation  of  the  constitution  ?  He  was 
hearty  in  the  support  of  the  force  bill  ;  he  did  not  stop  to  look  at 
the  possible  consequences  of  a  civil  war.  He,  (Mr.  Clay,)  gave  it 
liis  reluctant  and  most  painful  support.  He  would  gladly  have 
turned  the  bitter  cup  from  his  lips,  but  he  fell  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
sustain  the  authority  of  the  general  government;  and,  after  giving 
to  the  subject  the  most  solemn  and  serious  consideration,  he  felt 
himself  constrained  to  sustain  that  measure.  And  he  went  along 
with  the  senator  from  Tennessee  upon  the  principle,  now  denied  by 
him,  that  the  federal  authority  must  maintain  its  dignity.  He  went 
upon  the  ground,  now  abandoned  by  the  senator  from  Tennessee, 
that  no  state  ought  to  array  itself  against  the  constitutional  j^ovv'crs 
of  this  government. 

How  was  the  fact  up  to  the  period  of  1829  ?  The  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  tells  us  the  true  policy  of  this  government  is  to 
send  these  poor  creatures  beyond  the  Mississippi,  and  that  there  is 
no  impediment  in  the  obligations  of  subsisting  treaties.  T\ever, 
until  the  new  light  burst  upon  us,  that  hundreds  of  Indian  treaties, 
made  during  a  period  of  half  a  century,  under  almost  every  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  concluded  and  ratified  with  all  the 
solemn  forms  of  the  constitution,  and  containing  the  most  explicit 
guarantees  and  obligations  of  protection  to  the  Indians,  and  of 
security  to  their  possessions,  were  mere  nullities,  was  it  supposed 
competent  to  eftect  a  compulsory  removal  of  the  Indians  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  true,  that  the  policy  of  removing  them  has 
beqn  long  entertained  ;  was  contemplated  by  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  but  it 
^vas  a  free,  voluntary,  and  unconstrained  emigration.  No  one, 
until  of  late,  ever  dreamed  of  a  forcible  removal,  against  their 
consent,  accomplished  either  by  the  direct  application  of  military 
))ower,  or  by  cruel  and  intolerable  local  legislation.  He  wished 
that  they  would  voluntarily  remove.  He  believed  that  absorption 
or  extinction  was  the  only  alternative  of  their  remaining  in  the 
bosom  of  the  whites.  But  they  were  a  part  of  the  human  race,  as 
capable  as  we  are  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  invested  with  as 
indisputable  a  right  as  we  have,  to  judge  of  and  pursue  their  own 
happiness. 

It  is  said,  that  annihilation  is  the  destiny  of  the  Indian  race. 
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Perhaps  it  is,  judging  from  the  past.  But  shall  we  therefore  hasten 
it  ?  Death  is  the  irreversible  decree  pronounced  against  the  human 
race.  Shall  we  accelerate  its  approach,  because  it  is  inevitable  ? 
No,  sir.  Let  us  treat  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and  the  most 
perfect  justice,  the  aborigines  whom  Providence  has  committed  to 
our  guardianship.  Let  us  confer  upon  them,  if  we  can,  the  inesti- 
mable blessings  of  Christianity  and  civilization,  and  then,  if  they 
must  sink  beneath  the  progressive  wave  of  civilized  population, 
we  are  free  from  all  reproach,  and  stand  acquitted  in  the  sight  of 
God  and  man. 

The  senator  from  Tennessee  has  left  the  senate  under  the 
impression,  no  doubt  unintentionally,  that  three  other  states  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Georgia  in  the  exercise  of  a  jurisdiction  over 
the  Indians  and  their  property.  But  if  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  were  rightly 
informed,  this  was  far  from  correct.  North  Carolina  had  exercised 
no  such  jurisdiction.  She  had  not  touched  a  liair  upon  the  head 
of  any  Indian.  Tennessee  had  extended  her  laws  to  the  Indian 
country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the  Indians,  and 
punishing  the  white  intruders.  Pier  upright  judges  and  tribunals 
concurred,  unanimously,  if  he  were  rightly  informed,  in  supporting 
the  Indian  rights.  No  state,  he  believed,  but  Greorgia,  had  seized 
upon  the  Indian  lands,  and  distributed  them  among  the  whites. 
From  the  commencement  of  our  independence  down  to  this  time, 
there  was  not  another  instance  of  such  seizure,  and  appropriation, 
by  any  other  member  of  the  confederacy. 

Mr.  Clay  assured  the  senator  from  Georgia,  that  he  had  not 
sought  for  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed.  It  was  sougbit  of 
him.  He  was  applied  to  by  the  unfortunate  Cherokees,  to  j^resent 
their  case  to  the  senate.  And  he  should  have  been  false  and 
faithless  to  his  own  heart,  and  unworlhy  of  human  nature,  if  he 
had  declined  to  be  their  organ,  however  inadequate  he  feared  he 
had  proved  himself  to  be. 

On  the  whole,  then,  said  Mr.  Clay,  the  resolutions  proposed  an 
inquiry  into  the  suitableness  of  making  furiher  provision  for  the 
Cherokees  who  choose  to  emigrate  beyond  the  Mississippi.  And 
in  regard  to  those  of  lhem  who  will  not  go,  but  who  prefer  to  cling 
to  the  graves  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  the  spot  which  gave  them 
birth,  in  spile  of  any  destiny  impending  over  lhem,  the  resolution 
proposes,  that,  since  Georgia  has  shut  her  courts  against  them,  we 
should  inquire  whether  we  should  not  open  those  of  the  federa. 
government  to  them,  and  ascertain  Mhelher,  according  to  the 
constitution,  treaties,  and  laws,  we  are  capable  of  fulfilling  the 
obligations  which  we  have  solemnly  contracted. 

The  memorial  of  the  Cherokees  was  then  referred  to  the  committee  on  Indian 
alfairs,  and  Mr.  Clay's  resolutions  laid  on  the  table  for  one  day. 


ON  THE  CUMBERLAND  ROAD  BILL. 

IN    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,   FEBRUARY   11,   1835. 


[  The  Cumberland  road  is  a  national  work,  constructed  under  the  authority  of 
congress,  commencing  at  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  river  in  the  state  of  Maryland, 
and  extending  west  to  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling;  horn  whence  it  is  to  be  continued, 
under  the  name  of  the  national  road,  through  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  to 
Jefferson,  the  capita!  of  the  latter  state.  At  the  time  when  the  compact  with  the 
state  of  Ohio  was  made  by  the  United  States,  this  road  had  become  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  intercourse  between  the  west  and  the  east 
side  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  The  first  step  to  effect  this,  was  taken  in  1802,  when 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  president.  Its  completion  to  the  Ohio  river,  was  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Clay  in  the  cause  of  internal  improvement,  at 
various  periods  during  his  congressional  career.  After  the  road  had  been  made  to 
Columbus,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  Ohio  section  had  been  given  to  and  accepted  by 
'.hat  state.  At  the  session  of  congress  in  IS34,  an  appropriation  of  three  hundred 
housand  dollars  had  been  made  for  repairing  the  road,  and  on  the  present  occasion  a 
"urlhersum  of  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  was  proposed  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  work  in  good  condition,  previously  to  its  being  surrendered  to  the  states 
through  which  it  passes.  The  bill  to  effect  this  object  passed  the  senate  by  a  vote 
of  thirty-two  to  nine,  after  considerable  discussion  ;  Mr.  Clay  giving  his  views  as 
follows.  ] 


Mr.  Clay  remarked,  that  he  would  not  have  said  a  word  then, 
but  for  the  introduction  in  this  discussion  of  collateral  matters,  not 
immediately  connected  with  it.  He  meant  to  vote  for  the  appro- 
priation contained  in  the  bill,  and  he  should  do  so  with  pleasure, 
because,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  he  felt  himself 
called  upon  by  a  sense  of  imperative  necessity  to  yield  his  assent 
to  the  appropriation.  The  road  would  be  abandoned,  and  all  the 
expenditures  which  had  heretofore  been  made  upon  it  would  have 
been  entirely  thrown  away,  unless  they  now  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing an  appropriation  to  put  the  road  in  a  state  of  repair.  Now, 
he  did  not  concur  with  the  gentleman,  (Mr.  Ewing,)  that  Ohio 
could,  as  a  matter  of  strict  right,  demand  of  the  government  to 
keep  this  road  in  repair.  And  why  so?  Because,  by  the  terms 
of  the  compact,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  road  was  made, 
there  was  a  restricted  and  defined  fund,  set  apart  in  order  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  And  that  fund  measured  the  obligation  of  the 
government.     It  had  been,  however,  long  since  exhausted.     There 
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was  no  obligation,  then,  on  the  part  of  tlie  government,  to  keep  tJie 
road  in  repair.  But  he  was  free  to  admit,  that  considerations  ol 
policy  would  prompt  it  to  adopt  that  course,  in  order  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  presented  to  the  states  to  take  it  into  their  own 
hands. 

The  honorable  senator  from  Pennsylvania  felicitated  himself  on 
having,  at  a  very  early  epoch,  discovered  the  unconstitutionality  of 
tlic  general  government's  erecting  toll-gates  upon  this  road,  and  he 
voted  against  the  first  rneasore  to  carry  that  object  into  execution. 
He  (Mr.  Clay)  must  say,  that,  for  himself,  he  thought  the  general 
government  had  a  right  to  adopt  that  course  which  it  deemed 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  a  road  which  was  made  under  its 
own  authority.  And  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the  power 
of  making  a  road,  was  derived  the  power  of  making  an  improve 
ment  on  it.  That  was  established  ;  and,  on  that  point  he  was  sure 
the  honorable  gentleman  did  not  differ  from  those  who  were  in  favor 
of  establishing  toll-gates  at  the  period  to  which  he  had  alluded. 
He  would  repeat,  that,  if  the  power  to  make  a  road  were  conceded, 
it  follo\ved,  as  a  legitimate  consequence  from  that  power,  that  the 
general  government  had  a  right  to  preserve  it.  And,  if  the  right  to 
do  so,  there  was  no  mode  of  preservation  more  fitting  and  suitable, 
than  that  which  resulted  from  a  moderate  toll  for  keeping  up  the 
road,  and  thus  continuing  it  for  all  time  to  come. 

The  opinion  held  by  the  honorable  senator,  at  the  period  to 
which  he  had  adverted,  was  not  the  general  opinion.  He  would 
well  remember  that  the  power  wdiich  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  contended,  did 
exist,  was  sustained  in  the  other  branch  of  the  legislature  by  large 
majorities.  And,  in  that  senate,  if  he  was  not  mistaken,  there  were 
but  nine  dissentients  from  the  existence  of  it.  If  his  recollection 
deceived  him  not,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  concurring  with  the 
distinguished  individual  who  now  presided  over  the  deliberations 
of  that  body.  He  thought  that  he,  (the  vice-president,)  in  common 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
coincided  in  the  belief,  that  a  road,  constructed  under  the  order-s  of 
the  general  government,  ought  to  be  preserved  by  the  authority 
which  brought  it  into  being.  Now,  that  was  his,  (Mr.  Clay's,) 
opinion  still.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who,  on  this  or  any  other 
great  national  snl^ject,  had  changed  his  opinion  in  consequence  of 
being  wrought  upon  by  various  conflicting  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  general  power  of  making  internal  improve- 
ments, as  far  as  it  existed  in  the  opinions  he  had  frequently 
expressed  in  both  houses,  his  opinion  was  unaltered.  But  with 
respect  to  the  expediency  of  exercising  that  power,  at  any  period,  it 
must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  And,  in  his 
opinion,  the  power  was  to  be  found  in  the  constitution.  This  belief 
he  had  always  entertained,  and  it  remained  unshaken.  He  could 
not  coincide  in   the   opinion  expressed   by  the  honorable   senator 
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from  Pennsylvania  and  ihe  honorable  senator  from  IMassachusells, 
in  regard  to  ihe  disposition  that  was  to  be  made  of  this  road. 

What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  slated  on  all  hands?  That  the 
Cumberland  road  was  a  great  national  oljject,  in  which  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  interested  and  concerned;  that 
we  are  interested  in  our  corporate  capacity,  on  account  of  the  stake 
we  possessed  in  the  public  domain,  and  that  we  were  consecjuently 
benefited  by  that  road;  that  the  people. of  the  west  were  interested 
in  it,  as  a  common  thoroughfare  to  all  places  from  one  side  of  the 
country  to  the  other.  Now,  what  was  the  principle  of  the  arrange- 
ment that  had  been  entered  into?  It  was  this  common  object,  this 
■national  object,  this  object  in  which  the  people  of  this  country  were 
interested  ;  its  care,  its  preservation,  was  to  be  confided  to  different 
states,  having  no  special  motive  or  interest  in  its  preservation  ;  and, 
therefore,  not  responsible  for  the  consequences  that  might  result. 
The  people  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana,  and  of  the  statics  west  of  those 
states,  as  well  as  the  people  living  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  moun- 
tains, were  all  interested  in  the  use  and  occupation  of  this  road, 
which,  instead  of  being  retained  and  kept  under  the  control  of  that 
common  government  in  which  all  had  a  share,  their  interest  in  it  was 
to  be  confided  to  the  local  jurisdictions  through  which  the  road 
passed ;  and  thus  the  states,  generally,  were  to  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  should  perform  their  duties ;  upon  those 
having  no  sympathy  with  them,  having  no  regard  for  their 
interest,  but  left  to  do  as  they  chose  in  regard  to  the  preservation  of 
this  road. 

He  would  say  that  the  principle  was  fundamentally  wrong.  He 
protested  against  it;  had  done  f>'om  the  first,  and  did  so  again  now. 
It  was  a  great  national  object,  and  they  might  as  well  give  the  care 
of  the  mint  to  Pennsylvania,  the  protection  of  the  breakwater, 
or  of  the  public  vessels  in  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia, 
to  the  respective  legislatures  of  the  states  in  which  that  property 
was  situated,  as  give  the  care  of  a  great  national  road,  in  which  the 
whole  people  of  the  United  States  were  concerned,  to  the  care  of 
a  few  states  which  were  acknowledged  to  have  no  particular  inter- 
est in  it  —  states  having  so  little  interest  in  that  great  work,  that  they 
would  not  repair  it  when  offered  to  their  hands. 

But,  he  said,  he  would  vote  for  this  appropriation ;  he  was 
compelled  to  vole  for  it  by  the  force  of  circumstances  over  which 
he  had  no  control.  He  had  seen,  in  reference  to  internal  improve- 
ments, and  other  measures  of  a  national  character,  not  individuals, 
merely,  but  whole  masses,  entire  communities,  prostrating  their 
own  settled  opinions,  to  which  they  had  conformed  for  half  a 
century,  w^heel  to  the  right  or  the  left,  march  this  way  or  that, 
according  as  they  saw  high  authority  for  it.  And  he  saw  that  there 
was  no  way  of  preserving  this  great  obj-ect,  which  afforded  such 
vast  facilities  to  the  western  states,  no  other  mode  of  preserving  it, 
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bui  by  a  reluctant  acquiescence  in  a  course  of  policy,  which  ail,  at 
least,  had  not  contributed  to  produce,  but  which  was  formed  to 
operate  on  the  country,  and  from  which  there  lay  no  appeal. 

Mr.  Clay,  in  conclusion,  again  reiterated  that  he  should  vote  for 
the  appropriation  in  this  bill,  although  very  reluctantly,  and  with 
the  protest,  that  the  road  in  question,  being  the  common  property 
of  the  whole  nation,  and  under  the  guardianship  of  the  general 
government,  ought  not  to  be  treacherously  parted  from  by  it,  and 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  local  governments,  who  felt  no  interest  in 
the  matter 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  18,1833. 


[In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  a  bill  relating  to  tiie  power  of  ai/pointin":  to  and 
removal  from  office,  as  exercised  by  the  president,  Mr.  Clay  made  the  following 
speech,  in  which  he  denies  the  constitutionality  of  the  unlimited  power  of  removal 
from  office,  by  the  president,  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  without  the  consent  of  the 
senate.  Mr.  Clay's  views  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  this  arbitrary  power 
claimed  and  exercised  by  president  Jackson,  will  be  found  interesting,  as  well  as  his 
allusions  to  the  pecuniary  troubles  and  distress,  which  he  then  predicted  would  follow 
from  the  acts  of  Jackson's  administration  —  predictions  painfully  verified  in  the  subse- 
quent succession  of  disasters  which  have  befallen  the  country.] 


Mr.  Clav  thought  it  extremely  fortunate  that  this  subject  of 
executive  patronage  came  up,  at  this  session,  unincumbered  by 
any  collateral  question.  At  the  last  session  we  had  the  removal  of 
the  deposits,  the  treasury  report  sustaining  it,  and  the  protest  of  ihe 
president  against  the  resolution  of  ihe  senate.  The  bank  mingled 
itself  in  all  our  discussions,  and  the  ))artisans  of  executive  power 
availed  themselves  of  the  prejudices  which  had  been  artfully  excited 
against  that  institution,  to  deceive  and  blind  the  people  as  to  the 
enormity  of  executive  pretensions.  The  bank  has  been  doomed  to 
destruction,  and  no  one  now  thinks  the  recharter  of  it  is  practicable, 
or  ought  lo  be  attempted.  I  fear,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  the  people 
will  have  just  and  severe  cause  to  regret  its  destruction.  The 
adiTKnistration  of  it  was  uncommonly  able;  and  one  is  at  a  loss 
which  most  to  admire,  the  imperturbable  temper  or  the  wisdom  of 
its  enlightened  president.  No  country  can  possibly  possess  a  better 
general  currency  than  it  supplied.  The  injurious  consequences  of 
the  sacrifice  of  this  valuable  institution  will  soon  be  fell.  There  being 
no  longer  any  sentinel  at  the  head  of  our  banking  establishments 
to  warn  them,  by  its  information  and  operations,  of  approaching 
danger,  the  local  institutions,  already  multiplied  to  an  alarming 
extent,  and  almost  daily  mulliplying,  in  seasons  of  prosperity,  will 
make  free  and  Unrestrained  emissions.  All  the  channels  of  circu- 
lation will  become  gorged.  ProjXM-ty  will  rise  exlravaganlly  high, 
and,  constantly  looking  up,  the  temptation  to  purchase  will  be 
irresistible.  Inordinate  speculation  will  ensue,  debts  will  be  freely 
contracted ;  and,  when  the  season  of  adversity  comes,  as  come  it 
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must,  the  banks,  acting  without  concert  and  without  guide,  obeying 
the  law  of  self-preservation,  will  all  at  the  same  time  call  in  their 
issues  ;  the  vast  number  will  exaggerate  the  alarm,  and  general 
distress,  wide-spread  ruin,  and  an  explosion  of  the  whole  banking 
system,  or  the  eslablishment  of  a  new  bank  of  ihe  United  States, 
will  be  the  ultimate  cHbcts. 

We  can  now  deliberately  contemplate  the  vast  expansion  of 
cACCUtive  power,  under  the  present  administration,  free  from  embar- 
rassment. And  is  there  any  real  lover  of  civil  liberty,  who  can 
behold  it  without  great  and  just  alarm  ?  Take  the  doctrines  of  the 
protest,  and  the  secretary's  report  together,  and,  instead  'of  having  a 
balanced  government  with  three  coordinate  departments,  we  have 
but  one  power  in  the  state.  According  to  those  papers,  all  the 
officers  concerned  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  are  bound  to 
obey  the  president.  His  will  controls  every  branch  of  the  admin- 
istration. No  matter  that  the  law  may  have  assigned  '.o  other 
officers  of  the  government  specifically  defined  duties;  no  matter 
that  the  theory  of  the  constitution  and  the  law  supposes  them  bound 
to  the  discharge  of  those  dulies  according  to  their  own  judgment, 
and  under  their  own  responsibility,  and  liable  to  impeachment  for 
malfeasance ;  the  will  of  the  president,  even  in  opposition  to  their 
own  deliberate  sense  of  their  obligations,  is  to  prevail,  and  expul- 
sion from  otiice  is  the  penalty  of  disobedience !  It  has  not,  indeed, 
in  terms,  been  claimed^  but  it  is  a  legitimate  consequence  from  the 
docti'ines  asserted,  that  all  decisions  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  not 
conformable  with  the  president's  opinion,  must  be  inoperative,  since 
the  officers  charged  with  their  execution  are  no  more  exempt  from 
the  pretended  obligation  to  obey  his  orders  than  any  other  officers 
of  the  administration. 

The  basis  of  this  overshadowing  superstructure  of  executive 
power  is,  the  power  of  dismission,  which  it  is  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  bill  under  consideration  somewhat  to  regulate,  but  which  it  is 
contended  by  the  supporters  of  executive  authority  is  uncontrolla- 
ble. The  practical  exercise  of  this  power,  during  this  administra- 
tion, has  reduced  the  salutary  cooperation  of  the  senate,  as  approved 
by  ihe  constitution,  in  all  appointments,  to  an  idle  form.  Of  what 
avail  is  it,  that  the  senate  shall  have  passed  upon  a  nomination,  if 
the  president,  at  any  time  thereafter,  even  the  next  day,  whether  the 
senaie  be  in  session  or  in  vacation,  without  any  known  cause,  may 
dismiss  the  incumbent  ?  Let  us  examine  the  nature  of  this  power. 
It  is  exercised  in  the  recesses  of  the  executive  mansion,  perhaps 
upon  secret  information.  The  accused  officer  is  not  present  nor 
heard,  nor  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him,  and  the 
president  is  judge,  juror,  and  executioner.  No  reasons  are  assigned 
for  the  dismission,  and  the  public  is  left  to  conjecture  the  cause. 
Is  not  a  power  so  exercised  essentially  a  despotic  power?  It  is 
;  dverse  to   the  genius  of  all  free  governments,  the  foundation  of 
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which  is  responsibility.  Responsibihty  is  ihe  vital  principle  of  civil 
liberty,  as  irresponsibility  is  the  vital  principle  of  despotism.  Free 
government  can  jio  more  exist  without  this  principle  than  animal 
life  can  be  sustained  without  the  presence  of  the  atmosphere.  But 
is  not  the  president  absolutely  irresponsible  in  the  exercise  of  this 
power  ?  How  can  he  be  reached  ?  By  impeachment  ?  It  is  a 
mockery. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  that  the  oiHce  was  not  made  for  the 
incumbent.  Nor  was  it  created  for  the  incumbent  of  another 
office.  In  both,  and  in  all  cases,  public  offices  are  created  for  the 
public  ;  and  the  people  have  'a  right  to  know  why  and  wherefore 
one  of  their  servants  dismisses  another.  The  abuses  which  have 
flowed,  and  are  likely  to  flow  from  this  power,  if  unchecked,  are 
indescribable.  How  often  have  all  of  us  witnessed  the  expulsion 
of  the  most  faithful  officers,  of  the  highest  character,  and  of  the 
most  undoubted  probity,  for  no  other  imaginable  reason,  than 
difference  in  political  sentiments?  It  begins  in  politics,  and  may 
end  in  religion.  If  a  president  should  be  inclined  to  fanaticism, 
and  the  power  should  not  be  regulated,  what  is  to  prevent  the 
dismission  of  every  officer  who  does  not  belong  to  his  sect,  or 
persuasion  ?  He  may,  perhaps  truly,  say,  if  he  does  not  dismiss 
him,  that  he  has  not  his  confidence.  It  was  the  cant  language  of 
Cromwell  and  his  associates,  when  obnoxious  individuals  were 
in  or  proposed  for  office,  that  they  could  not  confide  in  them.  The 
tendency  of  this  power  is  to  revive  the  dark  ages  of  feudalism,  and 
to  render  every  officer  a  feudatory.  The  bravest  man  in  office, 
whose  employment  and  bread  depend  upon  the  will  of  the 
president,  will  quail  under  the  influence  of  the  power  of  dismission. 
If  opposed  in  sentiments  to  the  administration,  he  will  begin  by 
silence,  and  finally  will  be  goaded  into  partisanship. 

The  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  in  analyzing  the 
list  of  one  hundred  thousand,  who  are  reported  by  the  committee 
of  patronage  to  draw  money  from  the  public  treasury,  contends  that 
a  large  portion  of  them  consists  of  the  army,  the  navy,  and  revolu- 
tionary pensioners  ;  and,  paying  a  just  compliment  to  their  gallantry 
and  patriotism,  asks,  if  they  will  allow  themselves  to  be  instru- 
mental in  the  destruction  of  the  liberties  of  their  country  ?  It  is 
very  remarkable,  that  hitherto  the  power  of  dismission  has  not  been 
applied  to  the  army  and  navy,  to  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
^rvice,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  necessary  than  to  those  in  civil 
places.  But  accumulation  and  concentration  are  the  nature  of  all 
power,  and  especially  of  executive  power.  And  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that,  if  the  power  of  dismission,  as  now  exercised,  in 
regard  to  civil  officers,  is  sanctioned  and  sustained  by  the  people, 
it  will,  in  the  end,  be  extended  to  the  army  and  navy.  When  so 
extended,  it  will  produce  its  usual  effect  of  subserviency,  or  if  the 
present  army  and   navy  should   be  too  stern  and   upright   to    be 
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moulded  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  executive,  we  are  to 
recollect,  that  the  individuals  who  compose  them  are  not  to  live 
always,  and  may  be  succeeded  by  those  who  will  be  more  pliant 
and  yielding.  But  I  would  ask  the  senator  what  has  been  the  effect 
of  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission  upon  the  classes  of  officers 
1o  \A'hich  it  has  been  applied  ?  Upon  the  post-office,  the  land- 
office,  and  the  custom-house?  They  conslitute  so  many  corps 
iVarmee,  ready  to  further  on  all  occasions  the  executive  views  and 
wishes.  They  take  the  lead  in  primary  assemblies,  whenever  it  is 
deemed  expedient  to  applaud  or  sound  the  praises  of  the  adminis- 
tration, or  to  carry  out  its  purposes  in  relation  to  the  succession. 
We  are  assured,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  recent  convenlion  at 
Columbus,  in  Ohio,  to  nominate  the  president's  successor,  were 
office-holders.  And  do  you  imagine  that  /A?// would  nominate  any 
other  than  the  president's  known  favorite  ? 

The  power  of  removal,  as  now  exercised,  is  nowhere  in  the 
constitution  expressly  recognised.  The  only  mode  of  displacing  a 
public  officer,  for  which  it  does  provide,  is  by  impeachment.  But 
it  has  been  argued,  on  this  occasion,  that  it  is  a  sovereign  power, 
an  inherent  power,  and  an  executive  power;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
belongs  to  the  president.  Neither  the  premises  nor  the  conclusion 
can  be  sustained.  If  they  could  be,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  all  along  totally  misconceived  the  nature  of  their  government, 
and  the  character  of  the  office  of  their  supreme  magistrate. 
Sovereign  power  is  supreme  power;  and  in  no  instance  whatever 
is  there  any  supreme  power  vested  in  the  president.  Whatever 
sovereign  power  is,  if  there  be  any,  conveyed  by  the  constitution 
of  the  United  Stales,  is  vested  in  congress,  or  in  the  president  and 
senate.  The  power  to  declare  war,  to  lay  taxes,  to  coin  money,  is 
vested  in  congress ;  and  the  treaty-making  power  in  the  president 
and  senate.  The  postmaster-general  has  the  power  to  dismiss  his 
deputies.     Is  that  a  sovereign  power,  or  has  he  any  ? 

Inherent  power!  That  is  a  new  principle  to  enlarge  the  powers 
of  the  general  government.  Hitherto  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
there  are  no  powers  possessed  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  any  branch  of  it,  but  such  as  are  granted  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  and,  in  order  to  ascertain  what  has  been  granted,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  show  the  grant,  or  to  establish  that  the  ]5ower 
claimed  was  necessary  and  proper  to  execute  some  granted  power. 
In  other  words,  that  there  are  no  powers  but  those  which  are  expressed 
or  incidental.  But  it  seems  that  a  great  mistake  has  existed.  The 
partisans  of  the  executive  have  discovered  a  third  and  more  fruitful 
source  of  power.  Inherent  power!  Whence  is  it  derived  ?  The 
constitution  created  the  office  of  president,  and  made  it  just  vvhat  it 
is.  It  had  no  powers  prior  to  its  existence.  It  can  have  none,  but 
those  which  are  conferred  upon  it  by  the  instrument  which  created 
it,  or  laws  passed  in  pursuance  of  that  instrument.     Do  gentlemen 
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mean,  by  inherent  power,  such  power  as  is  exercised  by  the 
monarchs  or  chief  magistrates  of  other  countries?  If  that  be  their 
meaning,  they  should  avow  it. 

It  has  been  argued,  that  the  power  of  removal  from  office  is  an 
executive  power ;  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the  presi- 
dent; and  that  he  is  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
which,  it  is  contended,  he  cannot  do,  unless,  at  his  pleasure,  he  may 
dismiss  any  subordinate  officer. 

The  mere  act  of  dismission  or  removal  may  be  of  an  executiA'e 
nature,  but  the  judgment  or  sentence  which  precedes  it  is  a  function 
of  a  judicial,  and  not  executive  nature.  Impeachments,  which,  as 
has  been  already  observed,  are  the  only  mode  of  removal  from 
office  expressly  provided  for  in  the  constitution,  are  to  be  tried  by 
the  senate,  acting  as  a  judicial  tribunal.  In  England,  and  in  all 
the  states,  they  are  tried  by  judicial  tribunals.  In  several  of  the 
states,  removal  from  office  sometimes  is  eQ'ected  by  the  legislative 
authority,  as  in  the  case  of  judges  on  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds 
of  the  members.  The  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  several 
states  proceeds  regularly,  without  the  exercise  on  the  part  of  the 
governors  of  any  power  similar  to  that  which  is  claimed  for  the 
president.  In  Kentucky,  and  in  other  stales,  the  governor  has  no 
power  to  remove  sheriilfs,  collectors  of  the  revenue,  clerks  of  courts, 
or  any  one  officer  employed  in  administration;  and  yet  the 
governor,  like  the  president,  is  constitutionally  enjoined  to  see  that 
the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

The  clause  relied  upon  to  prove  that  all  executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  president,  is  the  first  section  of  the  second  article.  On 
examining  the  constitution,  we  find  that,  according  1o  its  arrange- 
ment, it  treats  first  of  the  legislative  power,  then  of  the  executive, 
and  lastly  of  the  judicial  powder.  In  each  instance,  it  provides  how 
those  powers  shall  be  respectively  vested.  The  legislative  power 
is  confided  to  a  congress,  and  the  constitufion  then  directs  how  the 
members  of  the  body  shall  be  chosen,  and,  after  having  constituted 
the  body,  enumerates  and  carefully  specifies  its  powers.  And  the 
same  course  is  observed  both  with  the  executive  and  the  judiciary. 
In  neither  case  does  the  preliminary  clause  convey  any  power ; 
but  the  powers  of  the  several  departments  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
the  subsequent  provisions.  The  legislative  powers  granted  by  the 
constitution  are  to  be  vested,  how  ?  In  a  congress  What  powers  ? 
Those  which  are  enumerated.  The  executive  power  is  to  be 
vested,  how?  In  a  council,  or  in  several?  No,  in  a  president  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  What  executive  power?  That 
which  is  possessed  by  any  chief  magistrate,  in  any  country,  or  that 
which  speculative  writers  attribute  to  the  executive  head?  No  such 
thing.  That  power,  and  that  only,  which  the  constitution  subse- 
quently assigns  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

The  president  is  enjoined   by  the   constitution  to  take  care  that 
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the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  Under  this  injunction,  the  powei 
of  dismission  is  claimed  for  him  ;  and  it  is  contended,  that  if  those 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  attempt  to  execute  them  in 
a  sense  different  from  that  entertained  by  the  president,  he  may 
prevent  it,  or  withhold  his  cooperation.  It  would  follow  that,  if  the 
judiciary  give  to  the  law  an  interpretation  variant  from  that  of  the 
president,  he  would  not  be  bound  to  afford  means  which  might 
become  necessary  to  execute  their  decision.  If  these  pretensions 
are  well  founded,  it  is  manifest  that  the  president,  by  means  of  the 
veto,  in  arresting  the  passage  of  laws  which  he  disapproves,  and 
the  power  of  expounding  those  which  are  passed,  according  to  his 
own  sense  of  them,  will  become  possessed  of  all  the  practical 
authority  of  the  whole  government.  If  the  judiciary  decide  a  law 
contrary  to  the  president's  opinion  of  its  meaning,  he  may  command 
the  marshal  not  to  execute  the  decision,  and  urge  his  constitutional 
obligation  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed.  It  will 
be  recollected,  perhaps,  by  the  senate,  that,  during  the  discussions 
on  the  deposit  question,  I  predicted  that  the  day  would  arrive  when 
a  president,  disposed  to  enlarge  his  powers,  would  appeal  to  his 
official  oath  as  a  source  of  power.  In  that  oath  he  undertakes  that 
he  will,  '  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.'  The  fulfilment  of  the  prediction 
quickly  followed  ;  and  during  the  same  session,  in  the  protest  of  the 
president,  we  find  him  referring  to  this  oath  as  a  source  of  power 
and  duty.  Now,  if  the  president,  in  virtue  of  his  oath,  may 
interpose  and  prevent  any  thing  from  being  done,  contrary  lo  the 
constitution,  as  he  understands  it;  and  may,  in  virtue  of  the  injunc- 
tion to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  prevent  the 
enforcement  of  any  law  contrary  to  the  sense  in  which  he  under- 
stands it,  I  would  ask,  what  powers  remain  to  any  other  branch  of  the 
government  ?  Are  they  not  all  substantially  absorbed  in  the  will 
of  one  man  ? 

The  president's  oath  obliges  him  to  do  no  more  than  every 
member  of  congress  is  also  bound  by  official  oath  to  do;  that  is,  to 
support  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  their  respective 
spheres  of  action.  In  the  discharge  of  the  duties  specifically 
assigned  to  him  by  the  constitution  and  laws,  he  is  for  ever  to  keep 
in  view  the  constitution ;  and  this  evevy  member  of  congress  is 
equally  bound  to  do,  in  the  passage  of  laws.  To  step  out  of  his 
sphere;  to  trench  upon  other  departments  of  the  government^ 
under  the  notion  that  they  are  about  to  violate  the  constitution, 
would  be  to  set  a  most  pernicious  and  dangerous  example  of 
violation  of  the  constitution.  Suppose  congress,  by  two  thirds  of 
each  branch,  pass  a  law  contrary  to  the  veto  of  the  president,  and 
to  his  opinion  of  the  constitution,  is  he  afterwards  at  liberty  to 
prevent  its  execution?  The  injunction,  to  which  I  have  adverted, 
eomm-)n  both   to  the   federal  and  most  of  the  state  constitutions, 
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imposes  only  upon  the  chief  magistrate  the  duty  of  executing  those 
laws  with  the  execution  of  which  he  is  specially  charged  ;  of 
supplying,  when  necessary,  the  means  with  which  he  is  intrusted 
to  enable  others  to  execute  those  laws,  the  enforcement  of  which  is 
confided  to  them  ;  and  to  communicate  to  congi-ess  infractions  of 
the  laws,  that  the  guilty  may  be  brought  to  punishment,  or  the 
defects  of  legislation  remedied.  The  most  important  branch  of  the 
government  to  the  rights  of  the  people,  as  it  regards  the  mere 
execution  of  the  laws,  is  the  judiciary;  and  yet  they  hold  their 
offices  by  a  tenure  beyond  the  reach  of  the  president.  Far  from 
impairing  the  efficacy  of  any  powers  with  which  he  is  invested,  this 
perrrtanent  character  in  the  judicial  office  is  supposed  to  give 
stability  and  independence  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

The  power  of  removal  from  office  not  being  one  of  those  powers 
which  are  expressly  granted  and  enumerated  in  the  constitution, 
and  having  I  hope  successfully  shown  that  it  is  not  essentially  of 
an  executive  nature,  the  question  arises,  to  what  department  of  the 
government  does  it  belong,  in  regard  to  all  offices  created  by  law, 
or  whose  tenure  is  not  defined  in  the  constitution?  There  is  much 
force  in  the  argument  which  attaches  the  power  of  dismission  to 
the  president  and  senate  conjointly,  as  the  appointing  power.  But 
I  think  we  must  look  for  it  to  a  broader  and  higher  source ;  the 
legislative  department.  The  duty  of  appointment  may  be  performed 
under  a  law  which  enacts  the  mode  of  dismission.  This  is  the 
case  in  the  post-office  department,  the  postmaster-general  being 
invested  with  both  the  power  of  appointment  and  of  dismission. 
But  they  are  not  necessarily  allied,  and  the  law  might  separate 
them  ;  and  assign  to  one  functionary  the  right  to  appoint,  and  to  a 
different  one  the  right  to  dismiss.  Examples  of  such  a  separation 
may  be  found  in  the  state  governments. 

It  is  the  legislative  authority  which  creates  the  office,  defines  its 
duties,  and  may  prescribe  its  duration.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  offices 
not  created  by  the  constitution,  but  the  law.  The  ofUce,  coming 
into  existence  by  the  will  of  congress,  the  same  will  may  provide 
how,  and  in  what  manner,  the  office  and  the  officer  shall  both 
cease  to  exist.  It  may  direct  the  conditions  on  which  he  shall  hold 
the  office,  and  when  and  how  he  shall  be  dismissed.  Suppose  the 
constituticn  had  omitted  to  prescribe  the  tenure  of  the  judicial 
office,  could  not  congress  do  it?  But  the  constitution  has  not 
fixed  the  tenure  of  any  subordinate  offices,  and  therefore  congress 
may  supply  the  omission.  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  contend 
that,  although  congress,  in  pursuit  of  the  public  good,  biings  the 
office  and  the  officer  into  being,  and  assigns  their  purposes,  yet 
the  president  has  a  control  over  the  officer  which  congress  cannot 
reach  or  regulate ;  and  this  control,  in  virtue  of  some  vague  and 
undefined  implied  executive  power,  which  the  friends  of  executive 
supremacy  are  totally  unable  to  attach  to  any  specific  clause  in  the 
constitution  I 
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It  has  been  contended,  with  great  ability,  that,  under  the  clause  of 
the  constitution  which  declares,  that  congress  shall  have  power  'to 
make  all  laws,  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying 
into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  others  vested  by  this 
constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  oJfi,cer  thereof,^  congress  is  the  sole  depository  of 
implied  powers,  and  that  no  other  department  or  officer  of  the 
government  possesses  any.  If  this  argument  be  correct,  there  is  an 
end  of  the  controversy.  But  if  the  power  of  dismission  be 
incident  to  the  legislative  authority,  congress  has  the  clear  right 
to  regulate  it.  And  if  it  belong  to  any  other  department  of  the 
government,  under  the  cited  clause,  congress  has  the  power  to* 
legislate  upon  the  subject,  and  may  regulate  it,  although  it  could 
not  divest  the  department  altogether  of  the  right. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  upon  the  ground  of  the 
constitution,  unaffected  by  precedent.  We  have  in  vain  called 
upon  our  opponents  to  meet  us  upon  that  ground;  and  to  point 
out  the  clause  of  the  constitution  which  by  express  grant,  or  neces- 
sary implication,  subjects  the  will  of  the  whole  official  corps  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  president,  to  be  dismissed  whenever  he  thinks 
proper,  without  any  cause,  and  without  any  reasons  publicly 
assigned  or  avowed  for  the  dismission,  and  which  excludes 
congress  from  all  authority  to  legislate  against  the  tremendous 
consequences  of  such  a  vast  power.  No  such  clause  has  been 
shown  ;  nor  can  it  be,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  because  it  does  not 
exist.  Instead  of  bringing  forward  any  such  satisfactory  evidence, 
gentlemen  entrench  themselves  behind  he  precedent  which  was 
established  in  1789,  when  the  first  congress  recognised  the  power 
of  dismission  in  the  president;  that  is,  they  rely  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  first  congi'css,  as  to  what  the  constitution  meant,  as  conclusive 
of  what  it  is. 

The  precedent  of  1789  was  established  in  the  house  of  represent- 
atives against  the  opinion  of  a  large  and  able  minority,  and  in  the 
senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  vice-president,  Mr.  John  Adams. 
It  is  impossible  to  read  the  debate  which  it  occasioned,  without 
being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  just  confidence  reposed 
in  the  father  of  his  country,  then  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
had  great,  if  not  decisive  influence  in  establishing  it.  It  has  never, 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  administration,  been 
submitted  to  the  process  of  review.  It  has  not  been  reconsidered, 
because,  under  the  mild  administrations  of  the  predecessors  of  the 
president,  it  was  not  abused,  but  generahy  applied  to  cases  to  which 
the  power  was  justly  applicable. 

[  Mr.  Clay  here  proceeded  to  recite  from  a  memoran  Itim,  th?  nurnlicr  of  officers 
removed  under  the  different  presidents,  from  Washingto  i  down  ;  but  the  reporter  not 
having  accesfs  to  the  memorandum,  is  unable  to  note  th  ■  iirecise  number  under  each, 
and  can  only  state  generally  that  it  was  inconsiderable,  under  all  the  administrations 
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prior  to  the  present,  but  under  that  of  general  Jackson  the  number  of  removals 
amounted  to  more  than  two  thousand  ;  of  which  some  five  or  six  hundred  were 
postmasters.] 

Precedents  deliberately  established  by  wise  men  are  entitled  to 
great  weight.  They  are  the  evidence  of  truth,  but  only  evidence. 
If  the  same  rule  of  interpretation  has  been  settled,  by  concurrent 
decisions,  at  different  and  distant  periods,  and  by  opposite  douiinant 
parties,  it  ought  to  be  deemed  binding,  and  not  disturbed.  But  a 
solitary  precedent,  established,  as  this  was,  by  an  equal  vote  of 
one  branch,  and  a  powerful  minority  in  the  other,  under  the 
influence  of  a  confidence  never  misplaced  in  an  illustrious  indi- 
vidual, and  which  has  never  been  reexamined,  cannot  be  conclusive. 

The  first  inquiry  which  suggests  itself  upon  such  a  precedent  as 
this  is,  brought  forward  by  the  friends  of  the  administration,  is. 
what  right  have  they  to  the  benefit  of  any  precedent?  The  course 
of  this  administration  has  been  marked  by  an  utter  and  contempt- 
uous disregard  of  all  that  had  been  previously  done.  Disdaining 
to  move  on  in  the  beaten  road  carefully  constructed  by  preceding 
administrations,  and  trampling  upon  every  thing,  it  has  seemed 
resolved  to  trace  out  for  itself  a  new  line  of  march.  Then,  let  ns 
inquire  how  this  administration  and  its  partisans  dispose  of  prece- 
dents drawn  from  the  same  source,  the  first  congress  under  the 
present  constitution.  If  a  precedent  of  that  congress  be  sufficient 
authority  to  sustain  an  executive  power,  other  precedents  estab- 
lished by  it,  in  support  of  legisleitive  powers,  must  possess  a  like 
force.  But  do  they  admit  this  principle  of  equality?  No  such 
thing.  They  reject  the  precedents  of  the  congress  of  1789,  sustain- 
ing the  power  of  congress,  and  cling  to  that  only  which  expands 
the  executive  authority.  They  go  for  prerogative,  and  they  go 
against  the  rights  of  the  people. 

It  was  in  the  first  congress  that  assem!)led  in  1789,  that  the  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  established,  the  power  to  adopt  a 
protective  tariff"  was  maintained,  and  the  right  was  recognised  to 
authorize  internal  improvements.  And  these  several  powers  do  not 
rest  on  the  basis  of  a  single  precedent.  They  have  been  again  and 
again  affirmed,  and  reaffirmed  by  variotis  congresses,  at  different 
and  distant  periods,  under  the  administration  of  every  dominant 
party  ;  and,  in  regard  to  the  bank,  it  has  been  sanctioned  by  every 
branch  of  the  government,  and  by  the  people.  Yet  the  same 
gentlemen,  who  console  themselves  with  the  precedent  of  1789,  in 
behalf  of  the  executive  prerogative,  reject  as  unconstitutional  all 
these  legislative  powers. 

No  one  can  carefully  examine  the  debate  in  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives in  1789,  without  being  struck  with  the  superiority  of  the 
argument  on  the  side  of  the  minority,  and  the  unsatisfactory  nature 
of  that  of  the  majority.  How  various  are  the  sources  whence  the 
power  is  derived!     Scarcely  any  two  of  the  majority  agree  in  their 
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deduction  of  it.  Never  have  I  seen,  tVcm  the  pen  or  tongue  of  Mr. 
Madison,  one  of  the  majority,  any  thing  so  little  persuasive  or 
convincing.  He  assumes  that  all  executive  power  is  vested  in  the 
president.  He  does  not  qualify  it;  he  does  not  limit  it  to  that 
executive  power  which  the  constitution  grants.  He  does  not 
discriminate  between  executive  power  assigned  by  the  constitution, 
and  executive  power  enacted  by  law.  He  asks,  if  the  senate  had 
not  been  associated  with  the  president  in  the  appointing  power, 
whether  the  president,  in  virtue  of  his  executive  power,  would  not 
have  had  the  right  to  make  all  appointments?  I  think  not; 
clearly  not.  It  would  have  been  a  most  sweeping  and  far-fetched 
implication.  In  the  silence  of  the  constitution,  it  would  have 
devolved  upon  congress  to  provide  by  law  for  the  mode  of 
appointing  to  office;  and  that  in  virtue  of  the  clause,  to  which  I 
have  already  adverted,  giving  to  congress  power  to  pass  all  laws 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  on  the  government.  He  says,  'the 
danger,  then,  merely  consists  in  this;  the  president  can  displace  from 
office  a  man  whose  merits  require  that  he  should  be  continued  in 
it.  What  will  be  the  motives  which  the  president  can  feel  for  such 
abuse  of  his  power?'  What  motives  I  The  pure  heart  of  a 
Washington  could  have  had  none ;  the  virtuous  head  of  Madison 
could  conceive  none ;  but  let  him  ask  general  Jackson,  and  he  will 
tell  him  of  motives  enough.  He  will  tell  him,  that  he  wishes  his 
administration  to  be  a  unit;  that  he  desires  only  one  will  to  prevail 
in  the  executive  branch  of  government ;  that  he  cannot  confide  in 
men  who  opposed  his  election  ;  that  he  wants,  places  to  reward 
those  who  supported  it;  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victor;  and 
that  he  is  anxious  to  create  a  great  power  in  the  state,  animated  by 
one  spirit,  governed  by  one  will,  and  ever  ready  to  second  and 
sustain  his  administration  in  all  its  acts  and  measures;  and  to  give 
its  undivided  force  to  the  appointment  of  the  successor  whom  he 
may  prefer.  And  what,  Mr.  President,  do  you  suppose  are  the 
securities  against  the  abuse  of  this  power,  on  which  Mr.  Mad- 
ison relied?  'In  the  first  place,'  he  says,  'he  will  bo  impeach- 
able by  this  house  before  the  senate,  for  such  an  act  of  mal- 
administration,' and  so  forth.  Impeachment  I  It  is  not  a 
scarecrow.  Impeach  the  president  for  dismissing  a  receiver  or 
register  of  the  land  office,  or  a  collector  of  the  customs  I  But  who 
is  to  impeach  him?  The  house  of  representatives.  Now  suppose 
a  majority  of  that  house  should  consist  of  members  who  approve 
the  principle  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors;  and  suppose  a 
great  number  of  them  are  themselves  desirous  to  obtain  some  of 
these  spoils,  and  can  only  be  gratified  by  displacing  men  from 
office  whose  merits  recpaire  that  they  should  be  continued,  what 
chance  do  you  think  there  would  be  to  prevail  upon  such  a  house 
to  impeach  the  president?  And  if  it  were  possible  that  he  should, 
under  such  circumstances,  be  impeached,  what  prospect  do  you 
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believe  would  exist  of  his  conviction  by  two  thirds  of  the  'le'rate. 
comprising  also  members  not  particnlarly  averse  to  lucrative  otiices, 
and  where  the  spoils  doctrine,  long  pracliced  in  New  York,  was 
first  boldly  advanced  in  congress  ? 

The  next  security  was,  that  the  president,  after  displacing  the 
meritorious  officer,  could  not  appoint  another  perso)i  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  senate.  If  Mr.  Madison  had  shown  how,  by 
any  action  of  the  senale,  the  meritorious  officer  could  be  replaced, 
there  would  have  been  some  security.  But  the  president  has 
dismissed  him;  his  office  is  vacant  ;  the  public  service  requires  it 
to  be  filled,  and  the  president  nominates  a  successor.  In  consid- 
ering this  nomination,  the  president's  partisans  have  contended  ihat 
the  senate  is  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  how  the  vacancy  was 
produced,  but  is  limited  to  the  single  consideration  of  the  fitness  of 
the  person  nominated.  But  suppose  the  senate  were  to  reject  him, 
that  would  only  leave  the  olftce  still  vacant,  and  would  not  rein- 
state the  removed  officer.  The  president  would  have  no  difliculty 
in  nominating  andther,  and  another,  until  the  patience  of  the 
senate,  being  completely  exhausted,  ihey  would  finally  conhrm  the 
appointment.  What  I  have  supposed  is  not  theory  but  aclually 
matter  of  fact.  How  often  within  a  few  years  past  have  the  senate 
disapproved  of  removals  from  office,  which  they  have  been  subse- 
quently called  upon  to  concur  in  filling?  How  often  wearied  in 
rejecting,  have  they  approved  of  per,sons  for  office  whom  they  never 
would  have  appointed?  How  often  have  members  approved  of 
bad  appointments,  fearing  worse  if  they  were  rejected  ?  If  the 
powers  of  the  senate  were  exercised  by  one  man,  he  might  oppose, 
in  the  matter  of  appointments,  a  more  successful  resistance  to 
(executive  abuses.  He  might  take  the  ground  that,  in  cases  of 
improper  removal,  he  would  persevere  in  the  rejection  of  every 
person  nominated,  until  the  meritorious  officer  was  reinstated.  But 
the  senate  now  consists  of  forty-eight  members,  nearly  equally 
divided,  one  portion  of  which  is  ready  to  approve  of  all  nomina- 
tions ;  and  of  the  other,  some  members  conceive  that  they  ought  not 
to  incur  the  responsibility  of  hazarding  the  continued  vacancy  of  a 
necessary  office,  because  the  president  may  have  abused  his 
powers.  There  is  then  no  security,  not  the  slightest  practical  secu- 
rity, against  abuses  of  the  power  of  removal  in  the  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  appointment  to  office. 

During  the  debate  in  1789,  Mr.  Smith,  of  South  Carolina,  called 
for  the  clause  of  the  constitution  granting  the  power.  He  said, 
'we  are  declaring  a  power  in  the  president  which  may  hereafter  l)e 
greatly  abused;  for  we  are  not  always  to  expect  a  chief  magistrate 
in  whom  such  entire  confidence  can  be  placed,  as  the  present. 
Perhaps  gentlemen  are  so  much  dazzled  with  the  splendor  of  the 
virtues  of  the  present  president,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  into 
futurity.         *         #         *         *         *        W^p  ought  to  contemplate 
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this  power  in  the  hands  of  an  ambitions  man,  who  might  a|)])ly  it 
to  dan2:erous  purposes.  If  we  give  this  power  to  the  president,  he 
may  from  caprice  remove  the  most  worthy  men  from  office ;  his 
will  and  pleasure  will  be  the  slight  tenure  by  which  the  olHce  is  to 
be  held,  and  of  consequence  you  render  the  officer  the  mere  slate 
dependent,  the  abject  slave  of  a  person  who  may  be  dis[)osed  to 
nbuse  the  confidence  his  fellow-citizens  have  placed  in  him.'  Mr. 
fluntington  said,  '  if  we  have  a  vicious  president  who  inclines  to 
abuse  this  power,  which  God  forbid,  his  responsibility  will  stand 
us  in  little  stead.' 

Mr.  Gerry,  afterwards  the  republican  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  contended,  '  that  we  are  making  these  officers  the  mere 
creatures  of  the  president;  they  dare  not  exercise  the  privilege  of 
their  creation,  if  the  president  shall  order  them  to  forbear ;  because 
he  holds  their  thread  of  life.  His  power  will  be  sovereign  over 
them,  and  will  soon  swallow  up  the  small  security  we  have  in  the 
senate's  concurrence  to  the  appointment ;  and  we  shall  shortly  need 
no  other  than  the  atithority  of  the  supreme  executive  ofHcer,  to 
nominate,  appoint,  continue,  or  remove."  Was  not  that  prophecy  ; 
and  do  we  not   feel  and  know  that  it  is  prophecy  fu (/if /ed  ? 

There  were  other  members  who  saw  clearly  into  the  future,  and 
predicted,  with  admirable  forecast,  what  would  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this  power.  But  there  was  one  eminently  gifted  in 
this  particular.  It  seems  to  have  been  specially  reserved  for  a 
Jackson  to  foretell  what  a  Jackson  might  do.  Speaking  of  some 
future  president,  Mr.  Jackson — (I  believe  of  Georgia  —  that  was 
his  name.  What  a  coincidence !)  '  If  he  wants  to  establish  an  arbi- 
trary authority,  and  finds  the  secretary  of  finance,  (Mr.  Duane,)  not 
inclined  to  second  his  endeavors,  he  has  nothing  more  to  do  than 
to  remove  him,  and  get  one  appointed,  (Mr.  Taney,)  of  principles 
more  congenial  with  his  own.  Then,  says  he,  I  have  got  the 
army;  let  me  have  but  the  money,  and  I  will  establish  my  throne 
upon  the  ruins  of  your  visionary  republic.  Black,  indeed,  is  the 
heart  of  that  man  who  even  suspects  him,  (  WasiiIxNoton,)  to  be 
capable  of  abusing  powers.  But,  alas  I  he  cannot  be  with  us 
for  ever  ;  he  is  but  mortal,'  and  so  forth.  '  May  not  a  man  with  a 
Pandora  s  box  in  his  breast  come  into  power,  and  give  us  sensible 
cause  lo  lament  our  present  confidence  and  want  of  foresight?' 

In  the  early  stages,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
debate,  the  prevailing  opinion  seemed  to  be,  not  that  the  president 
was  invested  by  the  constitution  with  the  power,  but  that  it  should 
1)6  conferred  upon  him  by  act  of  congress.  In  the  progress  of  it, 
:hc  idea  was  suddenly  started,  that  the  president  possessed  lh(! 
])ower  from  the  constitution,  and  the  first  opinion  was  abandoned. 
It  was  finally  resolved  to  shape  flie  acts,  on  the  passage  of  which 
the  question  arose,  so  as  to  recognise  the  existence  of  the  power  of 
removal  in  the  president. 
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Such  is  the  solitary  precedent  on  whicli  the  contemners  of  all 
precedents  rely  for  sustaining  this  tremendous  power  in  one  man! 
A  precedent  established  against  the  weight  of  argument,  by  a 
house  of  representatives  greatly  divided,  in  a  senate  equally  divided, 
under  the  inliuencc  of  a  reverential  attachment  to  the  father  of  his 
country,  upon  the  condition  that,  if  the  power  were  applied  as  we 
know  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  instances  recently  applied,  the 
president  himself  would  be  justly  liable  to  impeachment  and 
removal  I'rom  ofhce,  and  which,  until  this  administration,  has  never, 
since  its  adoption,  been  thoroughly  examined  or  considered  —  a 
power,  the  abuses  of  which,  as  developed  under  this  administra- 
tion, if  they  be  not  checked  and  corrected,  must  inevitably  tend  to 
subvert  the  constitution,  and  overthrow  public  liberty.  A  standing 
army  has  been,  in  all  free  countries,  a  jnst  object  of  jealousy  and 
suspicion.  But  is  not  a  corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  dependents 
upon  government,  actuated  by  one  spirit,  obeying  one  will,  and 
aiming  at  one  end,  more  dangerous  and  formidable  than  a  stand- 
ing army  ?  The  standing  army  is  separated  from  the  mass  of 
society,  stationed  in  barracks  or  military  qviarters,  and  operates  by 
physical  force.  The  official  corps  is  distributed  and  ramified 
throughout  the  whole  country,  dwelling  in  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet,  having  daily  intercourse  with  society,  and  operates  on 
public  opinion.  A  brave  people,  not  yet  degenerated,  and  devoted 
to  liberty,  may  successfully  defend  themselves  against  a  military 
force.  But  if  the  official  corps  is  aided  by  the  executive,  by  the 
post-office  department,  and  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public  press, 
its  power  is  invincible.  That  the  operation  of  the  principle,  which 
subjects  to  the  will  of  one  man  the  tenure  of  all  offices,  which  he 
may  vacate  at  pleasure,  without  assigning  any  cause,  must  be  to 
render  them  subservient  to  his  purposes,  a  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  the  short  experience  which  we  have  had,  clearly 
demonstrate. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  has  this  precedent  of  1789  not  been 
reviewed?  Does  not  the  long  acquiescence  in  it  prove  its  pro- 
priety? It  has  not  been  reexamined  for  several  reasons.  In  the 
ffi'st  place,  all  feel  and  own  the  necessity  of  some  more  summary 
and  less  expensive  and  less  dilatory  mode  of  dismissing  delinquents 
from  subordinate  offices,  than  that  of  impeachment,  which,  strictly 
speaking,  was  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  contemplation  ot" 
the  framers  of  the  constitution;  certainly  it  is  the  only  one  for 
which  it  expressly  provides.  Then,  under  all  the  predecessors  of 
the  president,  the  power  was  mildly  and  beneficially  c  <erci&ed, 
having  been  always,  or  with  very  few  exceptions,  applie  '.o  actual 
delinquents.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  about  the 
number  of  removals  which  were  made  during  Mr.  Jefferson'a 
administration,  they  were,  in  fact,  comparatively  few.  And  yet  he 
came  into  power  as  the  head  of  a  great  party,  which   for  years  had 
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been  systematically  excluded  from  the  executive  patronage;  a  plea 
which  cannot  be  urged  in  excuse  for  the  presenl  chief  magistrate. 
It  was  reserved  for  him  to  act  on  the  bold  and  daring  principle  of 
dismissing  from  office,  those  who  had  oj)posed  his  election ;  of 
dismissing  from  office  for  mere  difference  of  opinion  I 

But  it  will  be  argued,  that  if  the  summary  process  of  dismission 
be  expedient  in  some  cases,  why  take  it  away  altogether?  The 
bill  under  consideration  does  not  disturb  the  power.  By  the  usage 
of  the  government,  not  I  think  by  the  constitution,  the  president 
practically  possesses  the  power  to  dismiss  those  who  are  unworthy 
of  holding  these  offices.  By  no  practice  or  usage  but  that  which  he 
himself  has  created,  has  he  the  power  to  dismiss  meritorious  officers 
only  because  they  differ  from  him  in  politics.  The  principal 
object  of  the  bill,  is,  to  require  the  president,  in  cases  of  dismission, 
to  communicate  the  reasons  which  have  induced  him  to  dismiss 
the  officer;  in  other  words,  to  make  an  arbitrary  and  despotic 
power  a  responsible  power.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  the 
president  is  bound  publicly  to  state  his  reasons,  that  he  would  act 
from  passion  or  caprice,  or  without  any  reason.  He  would  be 
ashamed  to  avow  that  he  discharged  the  officer  because  he  opposed 
his  election.  And  yet  this  mild  regulation  of  the  power  is  opposed 
by  the  friends  of  the  administration  I  They  think  it  unreasonable 
that  the  president  should  state  his  reasons.  If  he  has  none, 
perhaps  it  is. 

But,  Mr.  President,  although  the  bill  is,  I  think,  right  in  principle, 
it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  go  far  enough.  It  makes  no  provision 
for  the  insufficiency  of  the  reasons  of  the  president,  by  restoring 
or  doing  justice  to  the  injured  officer.  It  will  be  some  but  not 
sufficient  restraint  against  abuses.  I  have,  therefore,  prepared  an 
amendment  which  I  beg  leave  to  offer,  but  which  I  will  not  press 
against  the  decided  wishes  of  those  having  the  immediate  care  of 
the  bill.  By  this  amendment,*  as  to  all  offices  created  by  law,  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  power  at  present  exercised  is  made  a 
suspensory  power.  The  president  may,  in  the  vacation  of  the 
senate,  suspend  the  officer  and  appoint  a  temporary  successor.  At 
the  next  session  of  the  senate,  he  is  to  communicate  his  reasons; 
and  if  they  are  deemed  sufficient,  the  suspension  is  confirmed,  and 
the  senate  will  pass  upon  the  new  officer.  If  insufficient,  the 
displaced  officer  is  to  be  restored.     This  amendment  is  substantially 

*  The  amendment  was  in  the  following  words  : 

Be  it  fwihcr  enacted,  that  in  all  instances  of  appointment  to  office  hy  the  presiden*, 
jy  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  the  power  of  removal  shall  be 
exercised  only  in  concurrence  with  the  senate ;  and  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session; 
the  president  may  suspend  any  such  officer,  communicating  his  reasons  for  the  sus- 
pension doing  the  first  month  of  its  succeeding  session,  and  if  the  senate  concur  with 
him,  the  officer  shall  be  removed  ;  but  if  it  do  not  concur  with  him,  the  officer  shall 
be  restored  to  office. 

Mr.  Clay  was  subsequently  induced  not  to  urge  his  amendment  at  this  time. 
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the  same  proposition,  as  one  which  I  submitted  to  ihe  considera- 
tion of  the  senate  at  its  last  session.  Under  this  suspensory  power, 
the  president  will  be  able  to  discharge  all  defaulters  or  delinquents ; 
and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Ihe  senate  will  concur  in  all  »-uch 
dismissions.  On  the  other  hand,  it  will  insure  the  integrit^^'  and 
independence  of  the  officer,  since  he  will  i'ee\  that  if  he  honestly 
and  faithfully  discharges  his  official  duties,  he  cannot  be  displaced 
arbitrarily,  or  from  mere  caprice,  or  because  he  has  independently 
exercised  the  elective  franchise. 

It  is  contended,  that  the  president  cannot  see  that  the  laws  are 
faithfully  executed  unless  he  possesses  the  power  of  removal. 
That  injunction  of  the  constitution,  imports  a  mere  general  super- 
intendence, except  where  he  is  specially  charged  with  the  execu- 
tion of  a  law.  It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  the  power 
of  dismission.  It  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  the  abuses 
of  subordinate  officers,  that  the  eye  of  the  president  is  upon  them, 
and  that  he  can  communicate  their  delinquency.  The  state 
executives  do  not  possess  this  power  of  dismission.  In  several, 
if  not  all,  the  states,  the  governor  cannot  even  dismiss  the  secretary 
of  state  ;  yet  we  have  heard  no  complaints  of  the  inefficiency  of 
state  executives,  or  of  the  administration  of  the  laws  of  the  slates. 
The  president  has  no  power  to  dismiss  the  judiciary ;  and  it  might 
be  asked,  with  equal  plausibility,  how  he  could  see  that  the  laws 
are  executed  if  the  judges  will  not  conform  to  his  opinion,  and  he 
cannot  dismiss  them  ? 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  argue  the  general  question,  in  consider- 
ing either  the  original  bill  or  the  amendment.  The  former  does 
not  touch  the  power  of  dismission,  and  the  latter  only  makes  it 
conditional  instead  of  being  absolute. 

It  may  be  said,  that  there  are  certain  great  officers,  heads  of 
departments  and  foreign  ministers,  between  whom  and  the  presi- 
dent entire  confidence  should  exist.  That  is  admitted.  But,  surely, 
if  the  president  remove  any  of  them,  the  people  ought  to  know  the 
cause.  The  amendment,  however,  does  not  reach  those  classes  of 
officers.  And  supposing,  as  I  do,  that  the  legislative  authority  is 
competent  to  regulate  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  dismission, 
there  can  be  no  just  cause  to  apprehend,  that  it  will  fail  to  make 
such  modifications  and  exceptions  as  may  be  called  for  by  the 
pul^lic  interest ;  especially  as  whatever  bill  may  be  jiassed  must 
obtain  the  approbation  of  the  chief  magistrate.  And  if  il  should 
attempt  to  impose  improper  restrictions  upon  the  executive  authority, 
^hat  would  furnish  a  legitimate  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  the 
veto.  In  conclusion,  I  shall  most  heartily  vole  for  the  bill,  with  or 
without  the  amendrrvent  which  I  have  proposed. 


ON  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  DECEMBEE  29,  .\835. 


[NiLEs's  Weekly  Register  of  January  second,  1836,  makes  the  following  appropriate 
remarks.  '  We  have  the  pleasure  to  present  the  able  and  beautiful  speech  of  Mr  Clay, 
on  again  presenting  his  bill  to  dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands.  What  an 
immense  good  would  grow  out  of  the  passage  of  that  bill !  His  history  of  this  bill 
is  very  severe,  though  stated  in  the  mildest  terms  possible.'  The  bill  oflisred  by  Mr. 
Clay  at  this  session  passed  the  senate,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  twenty;  but  was 
laid  on  the  table  in  the  house,  by  one  hundred  and  four  to  eighty-five.] 


Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest  affliction 
with  which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have 
thought  that  my  private  griefs  onglit  not  longer  to  prevent  me  from 
attempting,  ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public  duties. 
And  I  now  rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given, 
to  ask  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  granling  land  to  certain  states. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
highly  important  measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose. 
The  bill,  which  I  desire  to  introduce,  provides  for  the  distribution 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  the  years  1833,  1S34,  1S35, 
1836,  and  1837.  among  the  twenty-four  states  of  the  union,  and 
conforms  substantially  to  that  which  passed  in  1833.  It  is  therefore 
of  a  temporary  character;  but  if  it  shall  be  found  to  have  salutary 
operation  it  will  be  in  the  j)ower  of  a  future  congress  to  give  it  an 
indefinite  continuance ;  and,  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire  by  its  own 
terms.  In  the  event  of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with  any 
foreign  power,  the  bill  is  to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  directs  that 
ten  per  centum  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  sold  within 
the  limits  of  the  seven  new  states,  shall  be  first  set  apart  for  them, 
in  addition  to  the  five  per  centum  reserved  by  their  several 
compacts  with  the  United  States;  and  that  the  residue  of  the 
proceeds,  whether  from  sales  made  in  the  states  or  territories  shall 
be  divided  among  the  twenty-four  states,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  federal  population.     In  this  respect  the  bill  conforms  to 
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ihal  whicli  was  inlroduced  in  1835.  For  one  I  should  have  been 
willing  to  have  allowed  the  new  slates  twelve  and  a  half  instead 
of  ten  per  centum,  but  as  that  was  objected  1o  by  llie  president,  in 
his  velo  message,  and  has  been  ojiposcd  in  other  quarters,  I  thought 
it  best  to  restrict  the  allowance  to  the  more  moclerate  sum.  The 
bill  also  contains  large  and  liberal  grants  of  land  to  several  of  the 
new  stales,  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  witli  others  lo  which  the 
bounty  of  congress  has  been  heretofore  extended,  and  ])rovides 
that,  when  other  new  states  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union,  they 
shall  receive  their  share  of  the  common  fund. 

The  net  amount  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  in  the  year  1833 
was  the  sum  of  three  million  nine  Kundred  and  sixty-seven 
thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty-two  dollars  and  fifty -live  cents;  in 
the  year  1834  was  four  million  eight  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
thousand  and  six  hundreddoUars  and  sixty-nine  cents;  and  in  the  year 
1835,  according  to  actual  receipts  in  the  thiee  first  quarters  and  an 
estimate  of  the  fourth,  is  twelve  million  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
•  iwo  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  fifteen  cents  ; 
making  an  aggregate  for  the  three  years  of  twenty-one  million 
forty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-nine 
cents.  This  aggregate  is  what  the  bill  proj)oses  to  distribute  and 
pay  to  the  twenty-four  states  on  the  first  day  of  May,  1836,  upon 
tlie  principles  which  I  have  stated.  The  diiference  between  the 
estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  that  which  1 
have  offered  of  the  product  of  the  last  quarter  of  this  year,  arises 
from  my  having  taken,  as  the  probable  sum,  one  third  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  three  first  quarters,  and  he  some  other  conjectural 
sum.  Deducting  from  the  twenty-one  million  forty-seven  thousand 
four  hundred  and  four  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents  the  fifteen  per 
centum  to  which  the  seven  new  slates,  according  to  the  bill,  will  be 
first  entitled,  amounting  to  two  million  six  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  and  eighteen  cents,  there 
will  remain  for  distribution  among  the  twenty-four  states  of  the 
union  the  sum  of  eighteen  million  four  hundred  and  thirty-five 
thousand  and  fifty-four  dollars  and  twenty-one  cents.  Of  this  sum  the 
j)roportion  of  Kentucky  will  be  nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  forty-seven  dollars  and  forty-one  cents,  of 
Virginia  the  sum  of  one  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  dollars  and  thirty-nine  cents, 
of  North  Carolina  nine  hundred  and  eighty-eight  thousand  six 
hundred  and  thirty-two  dollars  and  forty-two  cents,  and  of  Penn- 
sylvania two  million  eighty-three  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  dollars  and  thirty-two  cents.  The  proportion  of  Indiana, 
including  the  fifteen  per  centum,  will  be  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  five  hundred  and  eighty-eight  dollars  and  twenty- 
three  cents,  of  Ohio  one  million  six  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars  and  eighty-four  cents,  and 
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of  Mississippi  nine  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  forty-five  dollars  and  forty-two  eents.  And  the  proportions  of 
all  the  twenty-four  states  are  indicated  in  a  table  which  I  hold  in 
my  hand,  prepared  at  my  instance  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  senate,  and  to  which  ajiy  senator  may  have  access.*  The 
grounds  on  which  the  extra  allowance  is  )nade  io  the  new  states 
are,  first,  their  complaint  that  all  lands  sold  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  five  years  exempted  from  state  taxation ;  secondly,  that  it 
is  to  be  applied  in  such  manner  as  will  augment  the  value  of  ihe 
unsold  public  lands  within  ihem  ;  and,  lastly,  iheir  recent  settlement. 

It  may  be  recollected  that  a  bill  passi.'d  both  houses  of  congress, 
in  the  session  which  terminated  on  the  third  of  March,  1833,  for 
the  distribution  of  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands,  upon 
the  principles  of  that  now  ofliered.  The  president,  in  his  message 
at  the  commencement  of  the  previous  session,  had  specially  invited 
the  attention  of  congress  to  the  subject  of  the  public  lands ;  had 
adverted  to  their  liberation  from  the  pledge  for  the  payment  of  the 
public  debt;  and  had  intimated  his  readiness  to  concur  in  any 
disposal  of  them  which  might  appear  to  congress  most  conducive 
to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general  interest  of  the  American  people. 

After  such  a  message,  the  president's  disapprobation  of  the  bill 
could  not  have  been  anticipated.  It  was  presented  to  him  on  the 
second  of  March,  1333.     It  was  not  returned  as  the  constitution 

*  The  following  is  the  table  referred  to  by  Mr.  Clay. 
Stattment   showing  the  dividend  of  each  state,  [arrording  to  its  federal  popidation)  of  the 

proiceds'of  the  public  lands,  during  the  years  1833,1834,  anrf  1835,  after  deducting  from 

the  amount  fftecn  per  centime,  previously  alloived  to  the  neven  new  slates. 

Slates.  Federal  population.         Share  for  each  state.         fifleen  per  centum         Total  to  new 

to  new  stales.  states. 

Maine 399,437  $617,269 

New  Harnpshire  •  •    209,326  416,202 

Massachusetts 610.408  943,293 

Rhode    Island  •••  •      97,194  150,198 

Connecticut 297,665  459,996 

Vennonl 2S0.657  433,713 

New  York 1.918,-553  2,964,834 

New  Jersey 319  922  494.391 

l^ennsylvania  •  •  •  •  1,348,072  2,083,233 

Delaware 75,432  116,568 

Maryland 405,843  627,169 

Virsfinia 1,023.503  1,581,669 

North  Carolina 639,747  988,632 

South  Carolina 455,025  701,495 

Geors;ia 429,811  664,208 

Kentuclvy 621.832  960,947 

Tennessee 62-5,263  966,249 

Ohio 935,884  1,446,266  230,844  1,677,110 

Louisiana 171.694  265,327  67,661  332.8S8 

Indiana 343,031  530,102  325,485  855,-586 

Illinois 157,147  242,846  483,760  726,606 

Missouri 130,419  201,542  174,3.54  375.897 

Mississippi 110.3-58  170,-511  788403  958.94-'; 

Alabama 262,508  405,666  5-11.940      '  947,60' 

[Fractions  of  dollars  are  omitted  in  the  above  sums.] 
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requires,  but  was  retained  by  him  after  tlie  expiration  of  his  official 
term,  and  until  the  next  session  of  congress,  which  had  no  power 
to  act  upon  it.  It  was  understood  and  believed  thai,  in  anticipation 
of  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  president  had  prepared  objections 
to  it,  which  he  had  intended  to  return  with  his  negative;  but  he  did 
not.  If  the  bill  had  been  returned,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it 
would  have  passed,  notwithstanding  ihose  objections.  In  the 
house,  it  had  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  thirds. 
And,  in  the  senate,  although  there  was  not  the  majority  on  its 
passage,  it  was  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of  the  passage  of 
the  compromise  bill,  soine  of  the  senators  who  had  voted  against 
the  land  bill  had  changed  their  views,  and  would  have  voted  for  it 
upon  its  return,  and  others  had  left  the  senate. 

There  are  those  who  believe  that  the  bill  was  unconstitutionally 
retained  by  the  president  and  is  now  the  law  of  the  land.  But 
whether  it  be-  so  or  not,  the  general  government  holds  the  public 
domain  in  trust  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the  states;  and  it  is, 
therefore,  competent  to  provide  by  law  that  the  trustee  shall  make 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  three  past  years,  as  well  as 
future  years,  among  those  entitled  to  the  beneficial  interest.  The 
bill  makes  such  a  provision.  And  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  the 
sum  which  it  proposes  to  distribute  is  about  the  gross  surplus,  or 
balance,  estimated  in  the  treasury  on  the  first  of  January,  1836. 
When  the  returns  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  come  in,  it  will 
probably  be  found  that  the  surplus  is  larger  than  the  sum  which 
the  bill  distributes.  But  if  it  should  not  be,  there  will  remain  the 
seven  millions  held  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  applicable,  as 
far  as  it  may  be  received,  to  the  service  of  the  ensuing  year. 

It  would  be  premature  now  to  enter  into  a  consideration  of  the 
probable  revenue  of  future  years;  but, at  the  proper  time,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that,  exclusive  of  what  may  he  received 
from  the  public  lands,  it  will  be  abundantly  sufficieiit  for  all  the 
economical  purposes  of  government,  in  a  time  of  peace.  And  the 
bill,  as  I  have  already  stated,  provides  for  seasons  of  war.  I  wish 
to  guard  against  all  misconception  by  repeating,  what  I  have 
heretofore  several  times  said,  that  this  bill  is  not  founded  upon  any 
notion  of  a  power  in  congress  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and  distribute 
the  amount  among  the  several  states.  I  think  congress  possesses 
no  such  power,  and  has  no  right  to  exercise  it  until  such  amend- 
me.nt  as  that  proposed  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr, 
Calhoun)  shall  be  adopted.  But  the  bill  rests  on  the  basis  of  a 
clear  and  comprehensive  grant  of  power  to  congress  over  the 
territories  and  property  of  the  United  States  in  the  constitu'ion,  and 
upon  express  stipulations  in  the  deeds  of  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the 
profoundest  regret,  the  decision  which  the  president  of  the  United 
States  felt  himself  induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  it  had 
VOL.  u.  32 
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been  his  pleasure  lo  approve  il,  the  heads  of  departments  would 
not  now  be  taxing  their  ingenuity  to  find  out  useless  objects  of 
expenditures,  or  objects  which  may  be  well  postponed  to  a  more 
distant  day.  If  the  bill  had  passed,  about  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  would  have  been,  during  the  three  last  years,  in  the  hands 
of  the  several  states,  applicable  by  them  to  the  beneficent  purposes 
of  internal  improvement,  education,  or  colonization.  What 
immense  benefits  might  not  have  been  diffused  throughout  the 
land  by  the  aclive  employment  of  that  large  sum?  What  new 
channels  of  commerce  and  communication  might  not  have  been 
opened?  What  industry  stimulated, what  labor  rewarded?  How 
many  youthful  minds  might  have  received  the  blessings  of  educa- 
tion and  knowledge,  and  been  rescued  from  ignorance,  vice,  and 
ruin?  How  many  descendants  of  Africa  might  have  been  trans- 
ported from  a  country  where  they  never  can  enjoy  political  or  social 
equality,  to  the  native  land  of  their  fathers,  where  nQ  impediment 
exists  to  their  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intel- 
tectual,  social,  and  political?  Where  lhey  might  have  been 
successful  instruments,  in  the  hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion 
of  his  son,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  civil  liberty  I 

And,  sir,  when  we  institute  a  comparison  between  what  might 
liave  been  eftected,  and  what  has  been  in  fact  done,  with  that  large 
amount  of  national  treasure,  our  sensations  of  regret,  on  account  of 
the  fate  of  the  bill  of  1833,  are  still  keener.  Instead  of  its  being  dedi- 
cated to  the  beneficent  uses  of  the  whole  people,  and  our  entire 
country,  it  has  been  an  object  of  scrambling  amongst  local  corpora- 
tions, and  locked  up  in  the  vaults,  or  loaned  out  by  the  directors  of  a 
few  of  them,  who  are  not  under  the  slightest  responsibility  to  the 
government  or  people  of  the  United  States.  Instead  of  liberal, 
enlightened,  and  national  purposes,  it  has  been  partially  applied  to 
local,  limited,  and  selfish  uses.  Applied  to  increase  the  semi-annual 
dividends  of  favorite  stockholders  in  favorite  banks  I  Twenty 
millions  of  the  nafional  treasure  are  scattered  in  parcels  among 
petty  corporations ;  and  whilst  they  are  growling  over  the  frag- 
ments and  greedy  for  more,  the  secretaries  are  brooding  on  schemes 
for  squandering  the  whole. 

But  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  is  yet  safe,  and  much  good 
may  be  still  achieved  with  it.  The  general  government,  by  an 
extraordinary  exercise  of  executive  power,  no  longer  affords  aid  to 
any  new  works  of  internal  improvement.  Although  it  sprung  from 
the  union,  and  cannot  survive  the  union,  it  jio  longer  engages  in 
any  public  improvement  to  perpetuate  the  existence  of  the  union. 
It  is  but  justice  to  it  to  acknowledge,  that,  witli  the  cooperation  of 
the  public-spirited  state  of  Maryland,  it  effected  one  national  road 
having  that  tendency.  But  the  sjjirit  of  improvement  pervades  the 
land,  in  every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous,  and  eriterprising. 
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wanting  pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  inlelligent  direction.  The  states 
have  undertaken  what  the  general  government  is  prevented  from 
accomplishing.  They  are  strengthening  the  union  by  various  lines 
of  communication  thrown  across  and  through  the  mountains. 
New  York  has  completed  one  great  chain.  Pennsylvania  another, 
bolder  in  conception  and  far  more  arduous  in  the  execution 
Virginia  has  a  similar  work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  enter- 
prise and  energy.  A  fourth  further  south,  where  the  parts  of  the 
union  are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  projected,  and  it  can 
certainly  be  executed  with  the  supplies  which  this  bill  affords,  and 
perhaps  not  without  them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings 
completed,  we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  union  will 
be  bound  by  ties  and  interests  that  render  it  indissolubh;.  As  the 
general  government  withholds  all  direct  agency  from  these  truly 
national  works,  and  from  all  new  objects  of  internal  improvement, 
ought  it  not  to  yield  to  the  states,  what  is  their  own,  the  amount 
received  from  the  public  lands?  It  would  thus  but  execute  faith- 
fully a  trust  expressly  created  by  the  original  deeds  of  cession,  or 
resulting  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition.  With-  this  ample 
resource,  every  desirable  object  of  improvement,  in  every  part  of 
our  extensive  country,  may,  in  due  time,  be  accomplished.  Placing 
this  exhaustless  fund  in  tlie  hands  of  the  several  members  of  the 
confederacy,  their  common  federal  head  may  address  them  in  the 
glowing  language  of  the  British  bard,  and 

'  Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend, 
Bid  temples  worthier  of  the  God  ascend. 
Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projecting  break  the  roaring  main. 
Back  to  his  bounds  their  subject  sea  command, 
And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land.' 

The  affair  of  the  public  lands  was  forced  upon  me.  In  the 
session  of  1831  and  1832  a  motion  from  a  quarter  politically 
unfriendly  to  me,  was  made  to  refer  it  to  the  committee  of  manu- 
factures, of  which  I  was  a  member.  I  strenuously  opposed  the 
reference.  I  remonstrated,  I  protested,  I  entreated,  I  implored.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  insisted  that  the  committee  on  the  public  lands 
was  the  regular  standing  committee  to  which  the  rcfertMice  should 
be  made.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  contended  that  the  pui)lic  lands 
and  domestic  manufactures  were  subjects  absolutely  incongruous. 
The  unnatural  alliance  was  ordered  by  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  senate.  I  felt  that  a  personal  embarrassment  was  intended  me. 
[  felt  that  the  design  was  to  place  in  luy  hands  a  many-edged 
instrument,  which  I  could  not  touch  without  being  wounded. 
Nevertheless  I  subdued  all  my  repugnance,  and  I  engaged  assidu- 
ously in  the  task  which  had  been  so  unkindly  assigned  me.  This, 
or  a  similar  bill,  was  the  offspring  of  my  deliberations.     When 
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reported,  the  report  accompanying  it  was  referred  by  the  same 
majority  of  the  senate  to  the  very  committee  on  the  public  lands  to 
which  I  had  unsuccessfully  sought  to  have  the  subject  originally 
assigned,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  obtaining  a  counteracting 
report.  But,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it  passed  the  senate  at  that 
session.     At  the  next,  both  houses  of  congress. 

I  confess,  I  feel  anxious  for  the  fate  of  this  measure,  less  on 
account  of  any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it,  as  I  hope  and 
believe,  than  from  a  firm,  sincere,  and  thorough  conviction,  that 
no  one  measure,  ever  presented  to  the  councils  of  the  nation,  was 
fraught  with  so  much  unmixed  good,  and  could  exert  such 
powerful  and  enduring  influence  in  the  preservation  of  the  union 
itself,  and  upon  some  of  its  highest  interests.  If  I  can  be  instru- 
mental, in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  that 
retirement  into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter,  a  heart-feeling  satis- 
faction and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  carry  there  no  regrets,  no 
complaints,  no  reproaches  on  my  own  account.  When  I  look 
back  upon  my  humble  origin,  left  an  orphan  too  young  to  have 
been  conscious  of  a  father's  smiles  and  caresses,  ^\dth  a  widowed 
mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  offspring,  in  the  midst  of 
pecuniary  embarrassments,  without  a  regular  education,  without 
fortune,  without  friends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high 
places  and  honors  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  favor  and 
partiality  of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful. 
And  I  shall  take  with  me  the  pleasing  consciousness,  that,  in  what- 
ever station  I  have  been  placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly 
labored  to  justify  their  confidence  by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous 
discharge  of  my  public  duties.  Pardon  these  personal  allusions. 
I  make  the  motion  of  which  notice  has  been  given. 

[Leave  was  then  granted,  and  the  bill  was  introduced,  read  twice,  referred  to  the 
committee  on  the  public  lands,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.] 


ON  OUE  RELATIONS  WITH  FRANCE. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  11,  1836. 


[At  this  session,  tlie  situation  of  affairs  between  the  United  States  and  France 
having  become  serious  and  alarming,  Mr.  Clay  offered  resolutions,  calling  upon  the 
president  ibr  information,  which,  although  generally  kncvn  to  the  public,  he  had  not 
then  communicated  to  congress.] 


It  must  be  obvious  to  every  observer  of  passing  events,  that  our 
affairs  with  France  are  becoming  every  day  more  and  more  serious 
in  their  character,  and  are  rapidly  tending  to  a  crisis.  Mutual 
irritations  are  daily  occurring,  from  the  aniniad versions  of  the 
public  press,  and  among  individuals,  in  and  out  of  office,  in  both 
countries.  And  a  state  of  feeling,  greatly  to  be  deprecaled,  if  we 
are  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace,  must  certainly  be  the 
consequence. 

According  to  the  theory  of  our  constitution,  our  diplomatic 
concerns  with  foreign  countries  are  inlrusted  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  until  they  reach  a  certain  point  involving  the 
question  of  peace  or  war,  and  then  congress  is  to  determine  on 
that  momentous  question.  In  other  words,  the  president  conducts 
our  foreign  intercourse;  congress  alone  can  change  that  intercourse 
from  a  peaceable  to  a  belligerent  one.  This  right,  to  decide  the 
question  of  war,  carries  along  with  it  the  right  to  know  whatever 
has  passed  between  our  own  executive  and  the  government  of  any 
foreign  power.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  nature  of  the  corres- 
pondence, whether  official  or  not,  whether  formal  or  informal, 
congress  has  the  right  to  any  and  all  information  whatever,  which 
may  be  in  the  possession  of  the  other  branch  of  the  government. 
No  senator  here  could  have  failed  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  that  the  contents  of  a  most  important  despatch  or  docu- 
ment has  been  discussed,  and  a  most  important  overture  canvassed 
in  the  different  newspapers,  in  private  and  political  circles,  by 
individuals;  every  body,  in  fact,  knows  what  has  taken  place, 
except  the  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  papers  friendly  to 
the  administration  —  indeed,  the  whole  circle  of  the  American 
press  —  are  in  possession  of  the   contents  of  a  paper  which   this 
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body  has  not  been  yet  allowed  to  see ;  and  I  have  one  journal,  a 
southern  administration  journal,  before  me,  which  states  a  new 
and  important  fact  in  reference  to  it.  I  have  said  that  our  situation 
with  EVance  grows  every  day  more  embaiTassing;  the  aspect  of 
our  relations  with  her  more  and  more  dark  and  threatening.  I 
could  not,  therefore,  longer  delay  in  making  the  following  motion. 
I  should  have  done  so  before,  but  for  a  prevalent  rumor  that  the 
president  v/ould  soon  make  a  communication  to  congress,  which 
would  do  away  the  necessity  of  the  resolutions  which  I  now 
submit,  by  laying  before  congress  the  information,  which  is  the 
object  of  my  motion.  He  has  not,  however,  done  so,  and  probably 
will  not,  without  a  call  from  the  senate. 

Mr.    Clay  then   offered   the   following   resolutions,   which  were 
adopted  next  day. 

Resolved,  that  the  president  be  requested  to  communicate  to  the  senate  (if  it  be  not, 
in  his  opinion,  incompatible  with  the  public  interest,)  whether,  since  the  termination 
of  the  last  congress,  any  overture,  formal  or  informal,  official  or  unofficial,  has  been 
made  by  the  French  government  to  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  to  accommo- 
date the  difficulties  between  the  two  governments,  respecting  the  execution  of  the 
convention  of  the  fourth  day  of  July,  1S31 ;  and,  particularly,  whether  a  despatch  from 
the  due  de  Broglie,  the  French  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  rhargi  d'affaires  at 
W^hington,  was  read,  and  a  copy  of  it  furnished  by  him  to  the  secretary  of  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  indicating  a  mode  in  which  these  difficulties  might  be  removed. 

Resolved,  also,  under  the  resolution  above  mentioned,  in  the  event  of  any  such 
overture  having  been  made,  that  the  president  be  requested  to  inform  the  senate  what 
answer  was  given  to  it ;  and,  if  a  copy  of  any  such  despatch  was  received,  that  he  be 
further  requested  to  communicate  a  copy  of  it  to  the  senate. 


ADMISSION  OE  ARKANSAS  INTO  THE  UNION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  11,  1S36. 


[Notwithstanding  the  compromise  of  the  slavery  qiiesiton,  on  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  union,  many  citizens  of  the  northern  states  were  opposed  to  the 
admission  of  Arkansas,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  compromise.  Mr.  Clay,  how 
ever,  adhered  to  his  former  opinions,  as  is  shown  in  his  remarks  which  follow.] 


Mr.  Clay  rose  to  present  several  petitions  which  had  come  into 
his  hands.  They  were  signed  by  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  many 
of  whom  were  known  to  be  of  the  first  resj)ectability,  and  the 
others  were,  no  doubt,  entitled  to  the  highest  consideration.  The 
petitions  were  directed  against  the  admission  of  Arkansas  into  the 
union,  while  there  was  a  clause  in  her  constitution  prohibiting  any 
future  legislation  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  \\ithin  her  limits. 
He  had  felt  considerable  doubt  as  to  the  proper  disposition  which 
he  should  make  of  these  petitions,  while  he  wished  to  acquit  him- 
self of  the  duty  intrusted  to  him.  '  The  bill  for  the  admission  of 
Arkansas  had  passed  the  senate,  and  gone  to  the  other  house.  It 
was  possible  that  it  would  be  returned  from  tliat  branch  with  an 
amendment,  which  would  bring  this  subject  into  consideration. 
He  wished  the  petitioners  had  selected  some  other  organ.  He  did 
not  concur  in  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  He  thought  that 
Arkansas,  and  another  state  or  territory  south  of  forty  degrees,  had 
the  entire  right,  according  to  the  compromise  made  on  the  Missouri 
question,  to  frame  its  constitution,  in  reference  to  slavery,  as  il 
might  think  proper.  He  adhered  to  the  opinions  on  this  point 
which  he  held  on  a  former  memorable  occasion,  which  would  be 
in  the  recollection  of  senators.  He  would  only  ask  that  one  of 
these  memorials  be  read,  and  that  the  whole  of  them  should  then 
be  laid  on  the  table. 

[Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  expressed  his  regret  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky  had 
introduced  these  petitions,  while  a  bill  was  pending  in  the  other  branch,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  which  it  v\'as  probable  that  this  question  would  be  stirred.  If  the  presenta- 
tion of  these  petitions  should  bring  up  again  the  agitation  which  was  produced  by 
the  discussion  of  the  Missouri  question,  it  \>'ould  be  dillicult  to  predict  the  conse- 
quences which  might  ensue.  When  the  Missouri  question  was  under  consideration, 
he  acted  with  the  senator  from  Kentucky,  and  agreed  to  give  up  certain  rights  of  the 
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new  states  for  the  purpose  of  conciliation.  But  he  vvouid  now  say,  that  never  again 
would  he  give  up  any  thing  for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  another  quarter  of  the 
country.  He  repeated  his  astonishment  and  concern,  that  the  senator  from  Kentucky 
should  have  brought  forward  the  petitions.] 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  felt  unaffected  surprise  at  the  expression  of 
regi'et  contained  in  the  language  of  the  senator  from  Alabama,  as 
to  the  presentation  of  these  petitions.  I  feel  no  regret.  The  sub- 
ject of  these  petitions  I  do  not  approve,  and  I  stated  my  disappro- 
bation. I  should  have  been  happy,  had  the  petitioners  chosen 
another  organ.  1  slated,  further,  that  my  opinions  were  unchanged. 
But  these  petitions  have  been  committed  to  my  care.  In  pre- 
senting them,  I  only  performed  a  duty  —  a  duty,  in  reference  to 
petitions,  of  a  constitutional,  almost  a  sacred  character.  I  have 
presented  the  petition?:,  but  I  have  asked  for  no  other  action  on 
them  than  the  mere  laying  of  them  on  the  table,  although  I  might 
have  done  so,  as  the  bill  is  yet  before  the  other  branch.  It  is  highly 
competent  to  the  legislative  authority  to  pass  another  bill,  to  control 
this  clause  in  the  constitution  of  Arkansas.  I  have  asked  no  such 
thing.  If  the  question  should  be  stirred  in  the  other  branch,  as 
seems  to  be  apprehended  by  the  senator  from  Alabama,  it  is  better 
that  the  petitions  are  presented  here.  Here  they  are.  I  have 
merely  performed  a  dut3Mn  presenting  ihem  ;  yet  I^  am  chided, 
chided  at  least  in  tone,  by  the  senator  from  Alabama,  for  having 
done  so.  Sure  I  am,  sir,  that  in  this  tone  of  chiding,  there  is  not 
another  senator  on  this  floor  who  will  participate. 

As  to  the  principle  of  compromise,  there  were  several  epochs 
from  which  gentlemen  might  take  their  start.  The  adoption  of  the 
constitution  was  a  compromise;  the  settlement  of  the  Missouri 
question  was  the  second  epoch  ;  the  adjustment  of  the  tariff  was 
the  third.  The  principle  illustrated  in  all  these  great  cases  it  was 
highly  desirable  should  be  carried  out.  These  persons  who  now 
come  before  congress,  think  it  hard  that  they  should  be  excluded 
from  any  participation  in  the  soil  south  of  forty  degrees,  which 
was  won  by  the  aid  of  iheir  treasure  and  their  valor.  }^.'rhaps  the 
hardship  was  equally  severe  on  those  whose  habits  have  rendered 
them  familiar  with  slavery,  that  they  are  virtually  excluded  from  a 
residence  in  any  of  llie  states  north  of  the  line  of  forty.  He 
concluded  with  saying,  that  he  had  defended  the  principle  of  com- 
promise, in  the  Missouri  question,  with  as  much  zeal,  if  not  aa 
much  ability,  as  the  senator  from  Alabama. 

[The  petitions  were  then  laid  on  the  table.] 


ON  THE  rORTIFICATION  BILL. 

IN  THE    SENATE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,  JUNE  29,  1836. 


[  In  consequence  of  the  threatening  appearance  of  our  affairs  with  France,  which 
at  one  time  rendered  a  war  with  that  nation  probable,  congress,  at  the  session  of 
1S36,  passed  a  bill  making  large  appropriations  for  building  and  repairing  fortifications 
on  the  Atlantic  coast.  iVIr.  Clay  opposed  tbe  bill  on  account  of  the  extravagant 
amount  proposed  to  be  appropriated,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  brief  remarks  on 
the  subject.  ] 


Mr.  Clay  thought  there  was  no  inconsistency  between  the  two 
propositions  to  amend  the  bill  as  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  with  the  view  of  reducing  the  amount  proposed 
for  fortifications,  and  to  amend  it  as  proposed  by  the  senator  from 
Delaware,  to  restrain  the  issue  of  money  from  the  public  treasury, 
except  as  it  should  be  called  for  in  a  course  of  regular  diiiburse- 
ment.     Both  might  be  well  adopted,  and  he  hoped  would  be. 

He  had,  however,  risen  more  particularly  for  tb.e  purpose  of 
calling  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the  enormous  and  alarming 
amount  of  appropriations  which  had  been  actually  made,  or  were 
in  progress,  during  this  session.  He  had  procured  from  tlie  secre- 
tary of  the  senate  a  statement  of  such  as  had  been  made  by  bills 
which  had  passed  one  or  both  houses  up  to  the  twenty-seventh 
of  last  month,  when  it  amounted  to  about  twenty-five  millions. 
Since  then,  other  bills  had  passed,  which  swelled  it  up  to  thirty-two 
or  thre(^  millions;  and  other  bills  were  now  in  progress,  and  would 
probably  pass,  carrying  it  up  to  forty  millions,  or  beyond  that  sum. 
Forty  millions  of  dollars  in  one  year,  when  we  have  no  debt,  and 
no  foreign  war!  Will  not  the  country  be  justly  alarmed,  pro- 
fonndly  astonished,  when  it  hears  of  these  enormous  approj)ria- 
tions?  Is  it  possible  to  proceed  with  the  government  on  such  a 
scale  of  expenditure? 

Why,  sir,  it  is  a  greater  amount  than  is  appropriated  to  similar 
objects  by  the  British  parliament,  since  its  reform,  in  one  year. 
The  whole  revenue  of  Great  Britain  is  about  forty-two  luillions 
sterling,  of  which  sum  twenty-eight  millions  is  applied  to  the 
public  debt,  six  to  the  payment  of  pensions,  annuities,  and  so  forth, 
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and  only  about  eight  millions  ta  the  current  annual  expenses  of 
ihe  whole  of  their  vast  establishments,  military  and  naval,  and  the 
civil  government  at  home  and  abroad.  Now,  forty  millions  of 
dollars  exceed  eight  millions  sterling.  Who  would  have  sujDposed 
that  an  administration,  which  came  in  upon  pledges  and  promises 
of  retrenchment,  reform,  and  economy,  should,  in  the  eighth  year 
of  its  rule,  have  swelled  the  expenditure  of  the  government  to  an 
amount  exceeding  that  of  Great  Britain  ?  And  this  surprise  must 
1)6  increased,  when  we  reflect  that  the  British  parliament  stands  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain  in  the  double  relation  of  the  federal 
and   state   governments   to    the   people  of  the    United   States. 

When  JMr.  Adams  left  the  administration,  the  current  antuial 
expenses  of  the  government,  exclusive  of 'the  public  debt,  amounted 
to  about  twelve  millions.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury  under  the  present  administration,  (INIr.  McLane,)  esti- 
mated the  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government  at  fifteen  millions 
annually.  Even  during  the  present  session,  the  able  senator  from 
New  York,  when  the  land  bill  was  under  discussion,  placed  them, 
for  a  series  of  succeeding  years,  at  eighteen  millions.  And  now 
we  propose,  in  this  year,  to  more  than  treble  the  amount  of 
expenditure  during  the  extravaganl  administration,  as  it  was 
charged,  of  Mr.  Adams ! 

Mr.  Clay  hoped  the  senate  would  pause.  He  called  upon  the 
friends  of  the  administration,  in  no  taunting  or  reproachful  spirit,  to 
redeem  the  pledges  and  promises  with  which  they  came  into  power. 
If  the  love  of  country,  if  a  faithful  discharge  of  duty  to  the 
people,  if  a  just  economy,  would  not  animate  them,  and  stay  these 
extravagant  appropriations,  he  hoped  the  devotion  lo  party  would. 
Could  they  expect  to  continue  in  power,  (and  he  candidly  confessed, 
that  he  was  not  particularly  anxious  that  they  should,)  with  such 
unexampled  appropriations  ?  How  can  they  meet  their  constitu- 
en's  with  these  bills  staring  them  in  the  face? 

And  for  what  purpose  shall  they  be  made  ?  Does  any  man 
believe,  will  any  senator  rise  in  his  place  and  say,  that  these 
immense  appropriations  can  be  prudently,  safely,  and  wisely 
disbursed?  He  had,  indeed,  heard  that  it  was  not  expected  they 
would  be.  He  had  heard,  what  was  too  wicked,  profligate,  and 
monstrous  for  him  to  believe,  that  it  was  intended  to  withdraw  the 
appropriations  from  the  public  treasury,  place  ihem  to  the  credit  of 
disbursing  olHcers,  in  the  custody  of  local  banks,  and  thus  elude 
the  operation  of  the  deposit  bill,  which  has  recently  passed.  That 
bill  had  been  demanded  by  the  ptoph^  of  ihis  country.  It  had 
passed  from  a  profound  sense  of  duly,  in  consequence  of  that 
demand,  by  unprecedented  majorities  in  both  houses.  And  he 
would  not  allow  himself  for  a  moment  to  believe,  that  a  sinister 
design  existed  any  where,  to  elude  the  operation  of  that  great  and 
salutary  measure.     What,  sir!  is  the  money  of  the  people  of  this 
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country,  to  be  held  in  the  deposit  banks,  one  of  which,  according 
to  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers,  lias  made  fourteen 
and  a  half  per  centum  dividend  for  six  months? 

The  annual  average  appropriations  for  fortifications  heretofore, 
have  been  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  or  eight  hundred  thousand 
dollars;  and  by  the  bill  now  before  us,  and  that  for  a  similar  object 
which  we  have  sent  to  the  house,  if  both  pass,  we  shall  have  appro- 
priated for  fortifications  for  one  year,  four  millions  and  a  half.  Is 
it  possible  in  one  year  judiciously  to  expend  this  enormous  sum? 
When  we  look  at  the  price  of  labor,  the  demands  upon  it  for  an 
increase  of  the  army,  for  volunteers,  and  for  the  general  avoca- 
tions of  society,  does  any  body  believe,  that  this  vast  sum  can  be 
judiciously  laid  out?  It  has  been  said,  that,  having  omitted  to 
make  any  appropriation  last  year,  w^e  ought  this  year  to  appropriate 
double  the  ordinary  sum.  But,  if  you  cannot  safely  expend  it, 
why  should  that  be  done?  He  was  wnlling  to  make  large  and 
liberal  appropriations  for  the  navy  and  for  fortifications  ;  we  ought, 
however,  to  look  to  all  our  great  interests,  and  regulate  the  appro- 
priations in  reference  to  a  survey  of  the  whole  country;  and  he 
earnestly  entreated  the  senate  to  fulfil  the  hopes  and  expectations 
which  had  been  recently  inspired  in  the  people  of  this  country,  by 
checking  and  putting  itself  decidedly  against  this  rash,  wald,  and 
ruinous  extravagance.  He  would  vote  for  the  commitment,  to  reduce 
the  appropriations  one  half;  after  which  there  would  remain  an 
amount  equal  to  double  the  ordinary  annual  appropriations,  without 
including  the  sum  in  the  bill  now  before  the  house. 


ON  RECOGNISING  THE  INDEPENDENCE  OF  TEXAS. 

IN   THE   SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,  JDLY  1,  1S36. 


[In  March,  1836,  a  convention  of  forty-four  delegates  assembled  at  the  town  of 
Washington,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  formal  declaraiion  of  independence  and  separation 
from  the  republic  of  Mexico.  A  previous  declaration  had  been  made  by  a  few  indi- 
viduals in  Texas,  in  December,  1S35.  On  the  twenty-first  of  April,  1836,  a  decisive 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  San  Jacinto  river,  between  the  Texans  and 
Mexicans,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeated,  and  president  Santa  Ana  taken  prisoner. 
An  armistice  was  concluded  in  May,  1836,  between  Santa  Ana  and  the  president  of 
Texas,  Mr.  Burnet,  by  which  the  former  was  released  and  sent  home,  and  the  Mexican 
troops  evacuated  the  territory  of  Texas ;  Santa  Ana  agreeing  not  to  take  up  arms, 
nor  to  exercise  his  influence  against  Texas  during  the  war  of  independence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  proposition  was  brought  before  congress  to  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  Texas,  when  Mr.  Clay  expressed  his  sentiments  as  follows. 

Mr.  Preston  made  some  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  he  stated,  that  he  h^ul 
with  difficulty  restrained  himself  from  offering  an  amendment  to  recognise  the  inde- 
pendence of  Texas  immediately.  He  gave  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events  of  the 
revolution  in  Texas,  and  stated  that  he  had  this  morning  received  authentic  informa- 
tion, in  the  form  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Austin,  which  confirms  the  statement  that 
general  Filasola  had  carried  into  effect  the  armistice  agreed  on  between  the  Texian 
government  and  Santa  Ana.  This  treaty  Mr.  Preston  regarded  as  amounting  to  a 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  of  the  independence  of  Texas.  The  vice-presi- 
dent of  Texas  was  about  to  proceed  to  Vera  Cruz,  to  enforce  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Texian  guns  the  conclusion  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  ])eace  between  the  two 
countries. 

Mr.  Preston  continued,  at  some  length,  to  expatiate  on  the  situation  and  achieve- 
ments and  claims  of  Texas,  and  adverted  to  certain  treaty  stipulations  with  Mexico 
concerning  the  Indians  v\'est  of  the  Sabine,  which  stipulations  it  would  only  be  in 
the  power  of  Texas  now  to  carry  into  effect.  He  concluded  with  offering  to  amend 
the  resolution,  by  adding  an  expression  of  the  gratification  which  the  senate  felt  oii 
hearing  of  the  course  taken  by  the  president  of  the  United  States  to  obtain  informa- 
tion of  the  situation  of  Texas. 

Tlie  report  of  the  committee  concluded  with  the  follo\ving  resolution. 

Resolved,  that  the  independence  of  Texas  ought  to  be  acknowledged  by  the  United 
States,  whenever  satisfactory  information  shall  be  received  that  it  has  in  successful 
operation  a  civil  government,  capable  of  performing  the  duties  and  fulfilling  the  obli- 
gations of  an  independent  power.] 


Mr.  Clay  said,  that  the  report  of  the  committee  on  foreign 
relations  was  so  full,  and  the  session  was  so  near  its  termination, 
that  he  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  add  one  word  to  what  that 
document  contained ;  and  he  should  not  now  have  risen  but  for 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Preston,)  and  what  had  fallen  from  him. 

With  respect  to  that  amendment,  I  have  no  objection  to  it,  and 
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wish  it  to  be  adopted.  The  committee  on  foreign  relations  had 
reported  a  resolution,  delaring  that  Texas  ought  to  be  recognised  as 
an  independent  power,  as  soon  as  satisfactory  information  is 
acquired,  that  it  has  an  established  government  in  successful  opera- 
tion. The  president  states,  in  a  message  received  in  the  senate 
subsequent  to  the  report,  that  he  has  adopted  measures  to  obtain 
that  information.  There  is,  therefore,  an  entire  consistency 
between  the  resolution  of  the  committee,  the  message  of  the 
president,  and  the  proposed  amendment,  and  he  hoped  it  would  be 
agreed  to. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  actuated  by  very  natural  and 
proper  feelings,  would  be  glad  to  jjropose  a  stronger  measure,  one 
of  immediate  recognition,  but  feels  restrained  by  the  dictates  of  his 
sober  judgment.  I,  too,  Mr.  President,  would  be  most  happy,  if 
the  state  of  our  information,  and  the  course  of  events,  were  such 
as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  that  stronger  measure.  But  I  do  not 
concur  in  the  opinion  which  has  been  expressed,  that  the  actual 
independence  of  Texas,  by  the  overthrow  or  expulsion  of  the 
armies  of  Mexico,  is  the  only  consideration  which  should  guide 
us  in  deciding  the  question  of  recognition.  There  is  another, 
scarcely  of  less  importance,  and  that  is,  whether  there  is  in  Texas 
a  civil  government  in  successful  operation,  competent  to  sustain 
the  relations  of  an  independent  power.  This  is  the  very  point  on 
which  we  want  information,  and  that  respecting  which  the  presi- 
dent is,  we  are  given  to  understand,  now  endeavoring  to  obtain  it. 
And,  surely,  considering  how  recently  Texas  has  adopted  a  consti- 
tution of  government,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  wait  a  short  lime  to 
see  what  its  operation  Mali  be. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  ought  not  to  be  over- 
looked by  a  wise  and  discreet  government.  We  are  told  by  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  that  the  vice-president  of  Texas  is  on 
his  way  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  to  negotiate  with  the  Mexican  govern- 
ment a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  powers,  and. 
consequently,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas. 
This  fact  furnishes  an  additional  motive  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  for  forbearing,  at  present,  to  proceed  to  the  formal  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Texas.  And  how  much  more 
glorious  will  it  not  be  for  Texas  herself,  by  her  own  valor,  to  force 
from  her  enemy  the  first  acknowledgment  of  her  independence? 

We  ought  to  discriminate  between  Santa  Ana — -the  blood- 
thirsty vain-boasting,  military  tyrant,  who  has  met  in  his  overthrow 
and  captivity  a  merited  fate  —  and  the  eight  millions  of  MexicanSs 
over  whom  he  was  exercising  military  sway.  We  should  not 
allow  the  feelings  of  just  indignation,  which  liis  conduct  has 
excited,  to  transport  us  against  the  perhaps  unofTending  people 
whom  he  has  controlled.  We  oughi  to  recollect,  that  Mexico  is  our 
neighbor,  having  conterminous  territory;    that  as  long  as  we  both 
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remain  independent  powers,  we  shall  stand  in  that  relation  to  her, 
that  we  are  carrying  on,  by  sea  and  by  land,  a  commerce  highly 
beneficial  to  both  parties  ;  and  that  it  is  the  interest  of  both  to 
cultivate  the  most  amicable  and  harmonious  intercourse.  If  we 
proceed  precipitately,  and  prematurely,  how  will  our  conduct  be 
regarded  by  Mexico?  May  we  not  lay  the  founda-tions  of  a  last- 
ing and  injurious  misunderstanding  ?  If,  indeed,  Mexico  delays 
unreasonably  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Texas, 
and  resolves  on  I  he  prosecution  of  the  war,  I  should  be  far  from 
thinking  that  the  United  States  ought  to  postpone,  to  any  distant  day, 
the  recognition  of  Texas,  after  the  desired  information  is  obtained. 
The  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  supposed  it  to  be  necessary 
to  recognise  Texas,  in  order  1o  insure  the  execution  of  existing 
treaties  with  Mexico.  So  far  as  they  affect  Texas,  she  is  as  much 
bound  by  them,  as  if  they  had  been  negotiated  under  her  express 
authority.  For  I  suppose  it  to  be  incontestable,  that  a  nation 
remains  bound  by  all  the  treaties  it  has  formed,  however  often  it 
may  think  proper  to  change  the  form  of  its  government;  and 
that  all  the  parts  of  a  common  nation  also  continue  so  bound, 
notwithstanding  and  after  they  shall  have  formed  themselves  into 
separate  and  independent  powers. 

Then  there  are  other  considerations,  which  recommend  us  to  act 
on  full  information,  and  with  due  deliberation.  It  is  undeniable, 
that  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  impelled  by  a  noble 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  have  rushed  to  the  succor  of 
Texas,  and  contributed  to  the  achievement  of  her  independence. 
This  has  been  done  without  the  sanction  or  authority  of  this 
government;  but  it  nevertheless  exposes  us  to  unworthy  imputa- 
tions. It  is  known  that  European  powers  attribute  to  our  union 
unbounded  ambition,  and  a  desire  of  aggrandizing  ourselves  at 
the  expense  of  our  neighbors.  The  extensive  acquisition  of  terri- 
tory by  the  treaties  of  Louisiana  and  Florida,  peaceful  and  upon 
a  fair  consideration  as  it  was,  is  appealed  to  as  sustaining  the 
unfounded  charge  against  us.  Now,  if,  after  Texas  has  declared 
her  independence  not  quite  four  months  ago,  we  should  hasten  to 
acknowledge  it,  considering  the  aid  afforded  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  should  we  not  give  countenance  to  those  imputa- 
tions? Does  not  a  just  regard  to  our  own  character,  as  a  wise, 
cautious,  and  dignified  power,  a  just  regard  to  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Mexico,  and  a  just  regard  to  that  of  the  impartial  world, 
require  that  we  should  avoid  all  appearance  of  haste  and  precipi- 
tation ?  And,  when  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  that  not  a  single 
hostile  bayonet  remains  in  Texas,  and  when  the  ceremony  of 
recognition,  performed  now,  or  a  few  months  hence,  can  be  of  no 
material  consequence  to  her,  is  it  not  belter  for  all  parties  that  we 
should  wait  a  little  while  longer. 

The    senator  from   South    Carolina   refers  to  the   policy  which 
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has  constantly  guided  our  councils  in  regard  to  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  new  powers,  or  new  governments,  and  he  has  correctly 
stated  it.  But  it  would  not  be  at  all  dilFJcult,  if  it  were  proper  to 
detain  the  senate,  to  show  an  essential  difference  between  the 
present  instance  and  the  cases  of  France,  of  Spanish  Amtn'ica,  and 
of  Greece,  to  which  he  has  adverled.  There  is  an  obvious  differ- 
ence in  the  duration  of  the  new  governments,  and  the  degree  of 
information  which  we  possess  abont  them. 

The  senate,  ^vithout  the  cooperation  of  the  executive  in  some 
wav,  is  incompetent  to  recognise  Texas.  The  ]Dresident  tells  us, 
in  his  message,  that  he  has  adopted  measures  to  acquire  necessary 
information  to  guide  his  judgment.  We  also  want  it.  He  cannot 
be  justly  accused  of  having  delayed  unreasonably  to  act.  There 
is  ground  to  believe,  not  only  that  Texas  is  independent,  but  that  it 
has  a  government  in  practical  operation.  I  sincerely  hope  it  has; 
and  that  it  has  laid,  on  deep  foundations,  perfect  securities  for 
liberty,  law,  and  order.  In  the  luean  time,  every  prudential 
consideration  seems  to  me  to  require,  that  we  should  stop  with  the 
resolution  and  proposed  amendment.  Such  appears  to  be  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  senator  himself.  I  sincerely,  I  most 
anxiously  hope,  that  the  desired  information  will  be  soon  obtained 
by  the  executive  ;  and  that  the  feelings  and  wishes  for  the  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  Texas,  which  so  generally 
prevail  among  our  constituents,  may  be  speedily  gratified. 

• '  After  some  further  debate,  the  resolution  was  agreed  to  by  a  unanimous  vote.] 


ON  THE  EXPUNGING  RESOLUTION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  IG,  1837. 


[On  the  twenty-eighth  of  March,  1S34,  the  senate  of  the  United  States  adopted,  by 
a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  offered  by  Mr. 
Clay,  relative  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 

'Resolved,  that  the  president,  in  the  late  executive  proceedings  in  relation  to  the 
public  revenue,  has  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.' 

This  resolution  Mr.  Benton,  of  Missouri,  in  Febiuary,  l&LiS,  brought  forward  a 
motion  to  expunge  from  the  journals  of  the  senate;  but  that  body,  on  the  third  of 
March,  by  a  vote  of  thirty-nine  to  seven,  refused  to  sustain  the  motion.  Mr.  Benton, 
however,  continued  to  agitate  the  subject,  and,  at  the  session  of  1S3G-7,  the  majority 
of  the  senate  having  been  changed  in  favor  of  president  Jackson,  an  expunging  resolu- 
tion was  offered  by  Mr  Benton,  and,  after  an  exciting  debate,  carried.  On  this 
occasion  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate  in  the  following  speech,  which  may  be 
numbered  among  his  most  powerful  efforts  in  the  cause  of  the  constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  the  legislative  against  executive  power.] 


Considering  that  I  was  the  mover  of  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  and  the  consequent  relation  in  which  I  stood  to  the  majority 
of  the  senate  by  whose  vote  it  was  adopted,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty 
to  say  somelhing  on  this  expunging  resolution,  and  I  always  have 
intended  to  do  so  when  I  should  be  persuaded  that  there  existed  a 
settled  purpose  of  pressing  it  to  a  final  decision.  Bnt  it  was  so 
taken  up  and  put  down  at  the  last  session  —  taken  up  one  day, 
when  a  speech  was  prepared  for  delivery,  and  put  down  when  it 
was  pronounced  —  that  I  really  doubted,  whether  there  existed  any 
serious  intention  of  ever  putting  it  to  the  vote.  At  the  very  close 
of  the  last  session,  it  will  be  recollected  that  the  resolution  came 
up,  and  in  several  quarters  of  the  senate  a  disposition  was  man- 
ifested to  come  to  a  definitive  decision.  On  that  occasion,  I  offered 
to  waive  my  right  to  address  the  senate,  and  silently  to  vote  upon 
the  resolution  ;  but  it  was  again  laid  upon  the  table,  and  laid  there 
for  ever,  as  the  country  supposed,  and  as  I  believed.  It  is,  however, 
now  revived ;  and  sundry  changes  having  taken  place  in  the 
members  of  this  body,  it  would  seem  that  the  present  design  is  to 
bring  the  resolution  to  an  absolute  conclusion. 

I  have  not  risen  to  repeat  at  full  length  the  argument  by  which 
she  friends  of  the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  sustained  it.  Thai 
argument  is  before  the  world,  was  unanswered   at  the   time,  and 
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is  unanswerable.  And  I  here,  in  my  place,  in  the  ))resence  of  ray 
country  and  my  God,  after  the  fullest  consideration  and  delibera- 
tion of  which  my  mind  is  capable,  reassert  my  solemn  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  every  proposition  contained  in  that  resolution.  But 
whilst  it  is  not  my  intention  to  commit  such  an  inlliclion  upon  the 
senate  as  that  would  be,  of  retracing  the  whole  grouiid  of  argument 
formerly  occupied,  I  desire  to  lay  before  it  at  this  time,  a  brief  and 
true  state  of  the  case.  Before  the  fatal  step  is  taken,  of  giving  to 
the  expunging  resolution  the  sanction  of  the  American  senate,  I 
wish,  by  presenting  a  faithful  outline  of  the  real  questions  involved 
in  the  resolution  of  1834,  to  make  a  last,  even  if  it  is  to  be  an 
ineffectual  appeal,  to  the  st^ber  judgments  of  senators.  I  begin  by 
reasserting  the  truth  of  that  resolution. 

Our  British  ancestors  understood  perfectly  well  the  immense 
importance  of  the  money  power  in  a  representative  government. 
It  is  the  great  lever  by  wdiich  the  crown  is  touched,  and  made  to 
conform  its  administration  to  the  interests  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
will  of  the  people.  Deprive  parliament  of  the  power  of  freely 
granting  or  withholding  supplies,  and  surrender  to  the  king  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  he  instantly  becomes  an  absolute  monarch. 
Whatever  mayibe  the  form  of  government,  elective  or  hereditary, 
democratic  or  despotic,  that  person  who  commands  the  force  of  the 
nation,  and  at  the  same  time  has  uncontrolled  possession  of  the 
purse  of  the  nation,  has  absolute  power,  whatever  may  be  the 
official  name  by  which  he  is  called. 

Our  immediate  ancestors,  profiting  by  the  lessons  on  civil  liberty, 
which  had  been  taught  in  the  country  from  which  we  sprung, 
endeavored  to  encircle  around  the  public  purse,  in  the  hands  of 
congress,  every  possible  security  against  the  intrusion  of  the 
executive.  With  this  view,  congress  alone  is  invested  by  the 
constitution  with  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  the  taxes.  When 
collected,  not  a  cent  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in 
virtue  of  an  act  of  congress.  And  among  the  first  acts  of  this 
government,  was  the  passage  of  a  law  establishing  the  treasury 
department,  for  the  safe  keeping  and  the  legal  and  regular  disburse- 
ment of  the  money  so  collected.  By  that  act  a  secretary  of  th'? 
treasury  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  department  ;  and  varying  in 
respect  from  all  the  other  departments,  he  is  to  report,  not  to  the 
president,  but  directly  to  congress,  and  is  liable  to  be  called  to  give 
information  in  person  before  congi'ess.  It  is  impossible  to  examine 
dispassionately  that  act,  without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  hf. 
is  emphatically  the  agent  of  congress  in  performing  the  duties 
assigned  by  the  constitution  of  congress.  The  act  further  provides 
that  a  treasurer  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  and  keep  the  public 
money,  and  none  can  be  drawn  from  his  custody  but  under  the 
authority  of  a  law,  and  in  virtue  of  a  warrant  drawn  by  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  comptroller,  and  recorded 
vol..  H.  34 
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by  the  register.  Only  when  such  a  warrant  is  presented  can  the 
treasurer  lawfully  pay  one  dollar  I'rom  the  public  purse.  Why 
was  the  concurrence  of  these  four  officers  required  in  disbursements 
of  the  public  money  ?  Was  it  not  for  greater  security  ?  Was  it 
not  intended  that  each,  exercising  a  separate  and  independent  will, 
should  be  a  check  upon  every  other?  W^as  it  not  the  purpose  of 
the  law  to  consider  each  of  these  four  oflicers,  acting  in  his  proper 
sphere,  not  as  a  mere  automaton,  but  as  an  intellectual,  intelligent, 
and  responsible  person,  bound  to  observe  the  law,  and  to  stop  the 
warrant,  or  stop  the  money,  if  the  authority  of  the  law  were  wanting? 

Thus  stood  the  treasury  from   J7S9  to  1816.     During  that  long 
time  no  president  had  ever  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  custody 
of  the  public  purse.     It  remained  where  the  law  placed  it,  undis- ' 
turbed,   and  every   chief  magistrate,   including  the   father   of   his 
country,  respected  the  law. 

In  1816  an  act  passed  to  establish  the  lale  bank  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  ;  and,  by  the  sixteenth  section 
of  the  act,  it  is  enacted, 

'  That  the  deposits  of  the  money  of  the  United  States  in  places  in  which  the  said 
bank  and  the  branches  thereof  may  be  established,  shall  be  made  in  said  bank  oi 
branches  thereof,  unless  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  at  any  time  otherwise  order 
and  direct :  in  which  case  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  immediately  lay  before 
congress,  if"  in  session,  and  if  not,  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the  next 
session,  the  reasons  of  such  order  or  direction.' 

Thus  it  is  perfectly  manifest,  from  the  express  words  of  the  law. 
that  the  power  to  make  any  order  or  direction  for  the  removal  of 
the  public  deposits,  is  confided  to  the  secretary  alone,  to  the 
absolute  exclusion  of  the  president,  and  all  the  world  besides. 
And  the  law,  proceeding  upon  the  established  principle,  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  in  all  that  concerns  the  public  purse,  acts 
as  the  direct  agent  of  congress,  requires,  in  the  event  of  Ms  ordering 
or  directing  a  removal  of  the  deposits,  that  he  shall  immediately 
lay  his  reasons  therefor  before  whom  ?  the  president  ?  No  :  before 
congress. 

So  stood  the  public  treasury  and  the  public  deposits  from  the 
year  1816  to  September,  1833.  In  all  that  period  of  seventeen 
years,  running  through  or  into  four  several  administrations  of  the 
government,  the  law  had  its  uninterrupted  operation,  no  chief 
magistrate  having  assumed  upon  himself  the  power  of  diverting 
the  public  purse  from  its  lawful  custody,  or  of  substituting  his  will 
to  that  of  the  officer  to  whose  care  it  was  exclusively  intrusted. 

In  the  session  of  congress  of  1832-3,  an  inquiry  had  been 
instituted  by  the  house  of  representatives  into  the  condition  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States.  It  resulted  in  a  conviction  of  its  entire 
safety,  and  a  declaration  by  the  house,  made  only  a  short  time 
before  the  adjournment  of  congress  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1833, 
that  the  public  deposits  were  perfectly  secure.     This  declaration 
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was  probably  made  in  conseqnenoe  of  suspicions  then  afloat  of  a 
design  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  remove  the  deposits.  These 
suspicions  were  denied  by  the  press  friendly  to  the  administration. 
Nevertheless,  the  members  had  scarcely  reached  their  respective 
homes,  before  measures  were  commenced  by  the  executive  to  effect 
a  removal  of  the  deposits  from  that  very  place  of  safety  which  it 
was  among  the  last  acts  of  the  house  to  declare  existed  in  the  bank 
of  the  United  States. 

In  prosecution  of  this  design,  Mr.  McLane,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  was  decidedly  opposed  to  such  a  measure,  was 
promoted  to  the  department  of  state,  and  Mr.  Duane  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  But  Mr.  Duane  was  equally  convinced  with  his 
predecessor,  that  he  was  forbidden  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
to  execute  the  power  with  which  the  law  had  intrusted  the  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  and  refused  to  remove  the  deposits;  where- 
upon he  was  dismissed  from  office,  a  new  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  appointed,  and,  in  September,  1833,  by  the  Command  of  the 
president,  the  measure  was  finally  accomplished.  That  it  was  the 
president's  act  was  never  denied,  but  proclaimed,  boasted,  defended. 
It  fell  upon  the  country  like  a  thunderbolt,  agitating  the  union  from 
one  extremity  to  the  other.  The  stoutest  adherents  of  the  admin- 
istration were  alarmed  ;  and  all  thinking  men,  not  blinded  by  party 
prejudice,  beheld  in  the  act  a  bold  and  dangerous  exercise  of 
])ower ;  and  no  human  sagacity  can  now  foresee  the  tremendous 
consequences  which  will  ensue.  The  measure  was  ado|itcd  not 
long  before  the  approaching  session  of  congress  ;  and,  as  the  con- 
currence of  both  branches  might  be  necessary  to  comi)el  a  restora- 
tion of  the  deposits,  the  object  was  to  take  the  chance  of  a  possible 
division  between  them,  and  thereby  defeat  the  restoration. 

And  where  did  the  president  find  the  power  for  this  most  extra- 
ordinary act?  It  has  been  seen  that  the  constitution,  jealous  of  all 
executive  interference  with  the  treasury  of  the  nation,  had  confined 
it  to  the  exclusive  care  of  congress  by  every  precautionary  guard, 
from  the  first  imposition  of  the  taxes  to  the  final  disbursement  of 
the  public  money. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  language  of  the  sixteenth  section  of  the 
law  of  1816  is  express  and  free  from  all  ambiguity;  and  that  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  the  sole,  exclusive  depository  of  the 
authority  which  it  confers. 

Those  who  maintain  the  power  of  the  ])resident,  have  to  su])port 
it  against  the  positive  language  of  the  constitution,  against  the 
explicit  words  of  the  statute,  and  against  the  genius  and  theory  of 
all  our  institutions. 

And  how  do  they  surmount  these  insuperable  obstacles?  By  a 
series  of  far-fetched  implications,  which,  if  every  one  of  them  w^ere 
as  true  as  they  arc  believed  to  be  incorrect  or  perverted,  would  stop 
far  short  of  maintaining  the  power  which  was  exercised. 
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Tlie  first  of  these  implied  poweis  is,  that  of  dismissal,  which 
is  claimed  for  the  president.  Of  all  the  questioned  powers  ever 
exercised  by  the  government,  this  is  the  most  questionable.  FroiT- 
the  first  congress  down  to  the  present  administration,  it  had  nevei 
been  examined.  It  was  carried  then,  in  the  senate,  by  the  casting 
vote  of  ihe  vice-president.  And  those  who,  at  that  day,  argued  in 
behalf  of  the  power,  contended  for  it  upon  conditions  which  have 
been  utterly  disregarded  by  the  present  chief  magistrate.  The 
power  of  dismissal  is  nowhere  in  the  constitution  granted,  in 
express  terms,  to  the  president.  It  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to 
any  granted  power;  and  the  friends  of  the  power  have  never  been 
able  to  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  precise  part  of  the  consti- 
tution from  which  it  springs. 

But,  if  the  power  of  dismissal  was  as  incontestable  as  it  is  justly 
controvertible,  we  utterly  deny  the  consequences  deduced  from  it. 
The  argument  i«,  that  the  president  has,  by  implication,  the  power 
of  dismissal.  From  this  first  implication,  another  is  drawn,  and 
that  is,  that  the  president  has  the  power  to  control  the  officer,  whom 
he  may  dismiss,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  in  all  cases  what- 
ever ;  and  that  this  power  of  control  is  so  comprehensive  as  to 
include  even  the  case  of  a  specific  duty  expressly  assigned  by  law 
to   the  designated  officer. 

Now,  we  deny  these  results  from  the  dismissing  power.  That 
power,  if  it  exists,  can  draw  after  it  only  a  right  of  general  superin- 
tendence. It  cannot  authorize  the  president  to  substitute  his  will 
to  the  will  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  performance  of  oiTicial 
duties.  Above  all,  it  cannot  justify  such  a  substitution  in  a  case 
where  the  law,  as  in  the  present  instance,  assigns  to  a  designated 
officer  exclusively  the  performance  of  a  particular  duty,  and 
commands  him  to  report,  not  to  the  president,  but  to  congress,  in  a 
case  regarding  the  public  purse  of  the  nation,  committed  to  the 
exclusive  control  of  congress. 

Such  a  consequence  as  that  which  I  am  contesting  would 
concentrate  in  the  hands  of  one  man  the  entire  executive  power  of 
the  nation,  uncontrolled  and  unchecked. 

It  would  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  official  responsibility. 
Instead  of  each  officer  being  responsible,  in  his  own  separate 
sphere,  for  his  official  acts,  he  would  shelter  himself  behind  the 
orders  of  the  president.  And  what  tribunal,  in  heaven  above  or  on 
earth  below,  could  render  judgment  against  any  officer  for  an  act, 
however  atrocious,  performed  by  the  express  command  of  the  pres- 
ident, which,  according  to  the  argument,  he  was  absolutely  bound 
to  obey  ? 

Whilst  all  other  official  responsibility  would  be  utterly  annihila- 
ted in  subordinated  officers,  there  would  be  no  practical  or  available 
responsibility  in  the  president  himself. 

But  the  case  has  been  supposed,  of  a  necessity  for  the  removal 
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of  the  clepositj>,  and  a  refusal  of  ihe  secretary  of  the  treasury  to 
remove  them  ;  and  it  is  triumphanlly  asked  if,  in  such  a  case,  the 
president  may  not  remove  him,  and  command  the  deed  to  be  done. 
That  is  an  extreme  case,  which  may  be  met  by  another.  Suppose 
the  president,  without  any  necessity,  orders  the  removal  from  a 
place  of  safely  to  a  place  of  hazard.  If  there  be  danger  that  a 
president  may  neglect  his  duty,  there  is  equal  danger  that  a  presi- 
dent may  abuse  his  authority.  Infallibility  is  not  a  human  attribute. 
And  there  is  more  security  for  the  public  in  holding  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  to  the  strict  performance  of  an  official  duty  specially 
assigned  to  him,  under  all  his  official  responsibility,  than  1o  allow 
the  president  to  wrest  the  work  from  his  hands,  annihilate  his 
responsibility,  and  stand  himself  practically  irresponsible.  It  is  far 
better  that  millions  should  be  lost  by  the  neglect  of  a  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  than  to  establish  the  monstrous  principle  that  all  tiie 
checks  and  balances  of  the  executive  government  shall  be  broken 
down,  the  whole  power  absorbed  by  one  man,  and  his  will  become 
the  supreme  rule.  The  argument  which  I  am  combating  places 
the  whole  treasury  of  the  nation  at  the  mercy  of  the  executive.  It 
is  in  vain  to  talk  of  appropriations  by  law,  and  the  formalities  of 
warrants  upon  the  treasury.  Assuming  the  argument  to  be  correct, 
what  is  to  prevent  the  execution  of  an  order  from  the  president  to 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  issue  a  warrant,  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  a  previous  legal  appropriation,  to  the  comptroller  to  coun- 
tersign it,  to  the  register  to  register  it,  and  to  the  treasurer  to  pay  it? 
What  becomes  of  that  quadruple  security  which  the  precaution  of 
the  law  provided?  Instead  of  four  substantive  and  indepen- 
dent wills,  acting  under  legal  obligations,  all  are  merged  in  the 
executive  voters. 

But  there  was  in  point  of  fact,  no  cause,  none  whatever  for  the 
m.easure.  Every  tiscal  consideration,  (and  no  other  had  the 
secretary  or  the  president  a  right  to  entertain,)  required  the  deposits 
to  be  left  undisturbed  in  the  place  of  perfect  safety  where  by  law 
they  were.  We  told  you  so  at  the  time.  We  asserted  that  the 
charges  of  insecurity  and  insolvency  of  the  bank  were  without  the 
slightest  foundation.  And  time,  tliat  great  arbiter  of  human 
controversies,  has  confirmed  all  that  we  said.  The  bank,  from 
documents  submitted  to  congi'ess  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
at  the  present  session,  appears  to  be  able  not  only  to  return  every 
dollar  of  the  stock  held  in  its  capital  by  the  public,  but  an  addition 
of  eleven  per  centum  beyond  it. 

Those  who  defend  the  executive  act,  have  to  maintain  not  only 
tiiat  the  president  may  assume  upon  himself  the  discharge  of  a 
duty  especially  assigned  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  but 
that  he  may  remove  that  officer,  arbitrarily,  and  without  any 
cause,  because  he  refused  to  remove  the  public  deposits  withoul 
cause. 
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My  mind  conducts  me  to  a  totally  different  conclusion.  I  tliink, 
I  solemnly  believe,  that  the  president  '  assumed  upon  himself 
authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitution  and  laws, 
out  in  derogation  of  both,'  in  the  language  of  the  re'-olution.  I 
believed  then  in  the  truth  of  the  resolution  ;  and  I  now  in  my 
place,  and  under  all  my  responsibility,  reavow  my  unshaken 
conviction  of  it. 

But  it  has  been  contended  on  this  occasion,  as  it  was  in  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  1834,  that 
the  senate  has  no  right  to  express  the  truth  on  any  qviestion  which 
by  possibility,  may  become  a  subject  of  impeachment.  It  is 
manifest,  that  if  it  may,  there  is  no  more  usual  or  appropriate  form 
in  which  it  may  be  done  than  that  of  resolutions,  joint  or  separate, 
orders,  or  bills.  In  no  other  mode  can  the  collective  sense  of  the 
body  be  expressed.  But  senators  maintain,  that  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  executive  encroachment  upon  the  joint  powers  of  the 
two  houses,  or  the  separate  authority  of  the  senate,  it  is  bound  to 
stand  mute,  and  not  breathe  one  word  of  complaint  or  remon- 
s'rance.  According  to  tiie  argument,  the  greater  the  violation  of 
the  constitution  or  the  law,  the  greater  the  incompetency  of  the 
senate  to  express  any  opinion  upon  it  I  Further,  that  this  incom- 
petency is  not  confined  to  the  acts  of  the  president  only,  but  extends 
to  those  of  every  officer  who  is  liable  to  impeachment  under  the 
constitution.  Is  this  possible  ?  Can  it  be  true?  Contrary  to  all 
the  laws  of  nature,  is  the  senate  the  only  being  which  has  no  power 
of  self-preservation  ;  no  right  to  complain  or  to  remonstrate  against 
attacks  upon  its  very  existence  ? 

The  argument  is,  that  the  senate,  being  the  constitutional  tribunal 
to  try  all  impeachments,  is  thereby  precluded  from  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  express  any  opinion  upon  any  ol^cial  malfeasance, 
except  when  acting  in  its  judicial  character. 

If  this  disqualification  exist,  it  applies  to  all  impeachable  officers, 
and  ought  to  have  protected  the  late  postmaster-general  against  the 
resolution,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  senate,  declaring  that  he 
had  borrowed  money  contrary  to  law.  And  it  would  disable  the 
senate  from  considering  that  ireasury  order,  which  has  formed  such 
a  prominent  subject  of  its  deliberations  during  the  present  session. 

And  how  do  senators  maintain  this  obligation  of  the  senate  to 
remain  silent,  and  behold  itself  stripped,  one  by  one,  of  all  consti- 
tutional powers,  without  resistance,  and  without  nuirmur?  Is  it 
imposed  by  the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  Has  any  part  of  that 
instrument  been  pointed  to  which  expressly  enjoins  it?  No,  no,  not 
a  syllable.  But  attempts  are  made  to  deduce  it  by  another  far-fetched 
implication.  Becaiise  the  senate  is  the  body  which  is  to  try  impeach- 
ments, therefore  it  is  inferred  the  senate  can  express  no  opinion  on 
any  matter  which  may  form  the  subject  of  impeachment.  The  con- 
stitution  does  not  sny  so.    That  is  undeniable  ;  but  senators  think  so. 
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The  -senale  acts  in  three  characters,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial;  and  their  importance  is  in  the  order  enumerated.  By  far 
the  most  important  ol'  the  three  is  its  legislative.  In  that,  almost 
every  day  that  it  has  been  in  session,  from  17S9  to  the  present  time, 
some  legislative  business  has  been  transacted  ;  whilst  in  its  judicial 
character,  it  has  not  sat  more  thaii  three  or  four  times  in  that  whole 
period. 

Why  should  the  judicial  function  limit  and  restrain  the  legisla- 
tive function  of  the  senate,  more  than  the  legislative  should  the 
judicial?  If  the  degree  of  importance  of  the  two  should  decide 
which  ought  to  impose  the  restraint,  in  cases  of  conflict  between 
them,  none  can  doubt  which  it  should  be. 

But  if  the  argument  is  sound,  how  is  it  possible  for  the  senate  to 
perform  its  legislative  duties?  An  act  in  violation  of  the  constitu- 
tion or  laws  is  committed  by  the  president  or  a  subordinate 
executive  officer,  and  it  becomes  necessary  to  correct  it  by  the 
passage  of  a  law.  The  very  act  of  the  ]Dresident  in  question  was 
under  a  law  to  which  the  senate  had  given  its  concurrence. 
According  to  the  argument,  the  correcting  law  cannot  originate  in 
the  senate,  because  it  would  have  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  that 
act.  Nay,  more,  it  cannot  originate  in  the  house,  and  be  sent  to  the 
senate,  for  the  same  reason  of  incompetency  in  the  senate  to  pass 
upon  it.  Suppose  the  bill  contained  a  preamble  reciting  the 
unconstitutional  or  illegal  act,  to  which  the  legislative  corrective  is 
applied  ;  according  to  the  argument,  the  senate  must  not  think  of 
passing  it.  Pushed  to  its  legitimate  consequence,  the  argument 
requires  the  house  of  representatives  itself  cautiously  to  abstain 
from  the  expression  of  any  opinion  upon  an  executive  act,  except 
when  it  is  acting  as  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  and  considering 
articles  of  impeachment. 

Assuming  that  the  argument  is  well  founded,  the  senate  is 
equally  restrained  from  expressing  any  opinion,  which  would  imply 
the  innocence  or  the  guilt  of  an  impeachable  oflicer,  unless  it  be 
maintained,  that  it  is  lawful  to  express  praise  and  approbation,  but 
not  censure  or  dilference  of  opinion.  Instances  have  occurred  in 
our  past  history,  (the  case  of  the  British  minister,  .Jackson,  was  a 
memoralile  one,)  and  many  others  may  arise  in  our  future  progress, 
when  in  reference  to  foreign  powers,  it  may  be  important  for 
congress  to  approve  what  has  been  done  by  the  executive,  to 
present  a  firm  and  united  front,  and  to  pledge  the  country  to  stand 
by  and  support  him.  May  it  not  do  that?  If  the  senate  dare  not 
entertain  and  express  any  opinion  upon  an  executive  measure,  how 
do  those  who  supportthis  expunging  resolution  justify  the  acquittal 
of  the  president,  which  it  proclaims? 

No  senator  l)elieved  in   1834,  that,  whether  the  president  merited- 
impeachment  or  not,  he  ever  would  he  impeached.     In  point  of 
fact  he  has  not  been,  and  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  he 
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never  will  be  impeaciied.  Was  the  majority  of  the  senate,  in  a 
case  where  it  believed  the  constitution  and  laws  to  have  been 
violated,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  to  be  endangered,  to  remain 
silent,  and  to  refrain  from  proclaiming  the  truth,  because,  against 
all  human  probability,  the  president  might  be  impeached  by  a 
majority  of  his  political  friends  in  the  house  of  representatives  ? 

If  an  impeachment  had  been  actually  voted  by  the  house  of 
representatives,  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  enjoins 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  senate.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  nave 
been  a  matter  of  propriety  for  the  consideration  of  each  senator  to 
avoid  the  expression  of  any  opinion  on  a  matter  upon  which,  as  a 
sworn  judge,  he  would  be  called  to  act. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  the  question  on  the  supposition,  that 
the  resolution  of  March,  1834,  implied  such  guilt  in  the  president, 
that  he  would  have  been  liable  to  conviction  on  a  trial  by  impeach- 
ment before  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  But  the  resolution, 
in  fact,  imported  no  such  guilt.  It  simply  affirmed,  that  he  had 
'  assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  conferred  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  in  derogation  of  both.'  It  imputed  no 
criminal  motives.  It  did  not  profess  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of 
the  president.  According  to  the  phraseology  of  the  resolution,  the 
exceptionable  act  might  have  been  performed  with  the  purest  and 
most  patriotic  intention.  The  resolution  neither  affirmed  his  inno- 
cence, nor  pronounced  his  guilt.  It  amounts,  then,  say  his  friends 
on  this  floor,  to  nothing.  Not  so.  If  the  constitution  be  trampled 
upon,  and  the  laws  be  violated,  the  injury  may  be  equally  great, 
whetlier  it  has  been  done  with  good  or  bad  intentions.  There  may 
be  a  difference  to  the  officer,  none  to  the  country.  The  country,  as 
all  experience  demonstrates,  has  most  reason  to  apprehend  those 
encroachments  which  take  place  on  plausible  pretexts,  and  with 
good  intentions. 

I  put  it,  Mr.  President,  to  the  calm  and  deliberate  consideration 
of  the  majority  of  the  senate,  are  you  ready  to  pronounce,  in  the 
face  of  this  enlightened  community,  for  all  time  to  come,  and 
whoever  may  happen  to  be  president,  that  the  senate  dare  not,  in' 
language  the  most  inoffensive  and  respectful,  remonstrate  against 
any  executive  usurpation,  whatever  may  be  its  degree  or  danger? 

For  one,  I  will  not,  I  cannot.  I  believe  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  to  have  been  true;  and  that  it  was  competent  to  the  senate  to 
proclaim  the  truth.  And  I  solemnly  believe,  that  the  senate  would 
have  been  culpably  neglectful  of  its  duty  to  itself,  to  the  constitution, 
and  to  the  country,  if  it  had  not  announced  the  truth. 

But  let  me  suppose  that  in  all  this  I  am  mistaken;  that  the  act 
of  the  president,  to  which  exception  was  made,  was  in  conformity 
with  the  spirit  of  our  free  institutions,  and  the  language  of  our 
constitution  and  laws ;  and  that,  whether  it  was  or  not,  the  senate 
of  1834  had  no  authority  to  pass  judgment  upon  it ;  what  right  has 
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the  i-t'iuite  of  1837,  a  component  part  of  another  congress,  to 
pronounce  judgment  upon  its  predecessor?  Plow  can  you,  wlio 
venture  to  impute  to  those  who  have  gone  before  you  an  unconsti- 
tutional proceeding,  escape  a  similar  irnputation  ?  What  part  of 
the  constitution  communicates  to  you  any  authority  to  assign  and 
try  your  predecessors  ?  In  what  article  is  contained  your  power 
to  expunge  what  they  have  done?  And  may  not  the  precedent 
lead  to  a  perpetual  code  of  defacement  and  restoration  of  the 
transactions  of  the  senate,  as  consigned  to  the  public  records  ? 

Are  you  not  only  destitute  of  all  authority,  but  positively 
forbidden  to  do  what  the  expunging  resolution  proposes  ?  Tlie 
injunction  of  the  constitution  to  keep  a  journal  of  our  proceedings 
is  clear,  express,  and  emphatic.  It  is  free  from  am!3iguity  ;  no 
sophistry  can  pervert  the  explicit  language  of  the  instrument ;  no 
artful  device  can  elude  the  force  of  the  obligation  which  it  imposes. 
If  it  were  possible  to  make  more  manifest  the  duty  which  it  requires 
to  be  performed,  that  was  done  by  the  able  and  eloquent  speeches, 
at  the  last  session,  of  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Louisiana, 
(Messrs.  Leigh  and  Porter,)  and  at  this  of  my  colleague.  I  shall 
not  repeat  the  argument.  But  I  would  ask,  if  there  were  no 
constitutional  requirement  to  keep  a  journal,  what  constitutional 
right  has  the  senate  of  this  congress  to  pass  in  judgment  upon  the 
senate  of  another  congress,  and  to  expunge  from  its  journal  a 
deliberate  act  there  recorded?  Can  an  unconstitutional  act  ol'  that 
senate,  supposing  it  to  be  so,  justify  you  in  performing  another 
unconstitutional  act  ? 

But,  in  lieu  of  any  argument  upon  the  point  from  me,  I  l)eg  leave 
to  cite  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate  two  precedents ;  one 
drawn  from  the  reign  of  the  most  despotic  monarch  in  modern 
Europe,  under  the  most  despotic  minister  that  ever  bore  sway  over 
any  people  ;  and  the  other  from  the  purest  fountain  of  democracy  in 
this  country.  I  quote  from  the  interesting  life  of  the  cardinal 
Richelieu,  written  by  that  most  admirable  and  popular  author,  Mr. 
James.  The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  XIII,  had 
been  goaded  into  rebellion  by  the  wary  Richelieu.  The  king 
issued  a  decree  declaring  all  the  supporters  of  the  duke  guilty  of 
liigh  treason,  and  a  copy  of  it  was  despatched  to  the  parliament  at 
Paris,  with  an  order  to  register  it  at  once.  The  parliament 
demurred,  and  proceetled  to  what  was  called  an   nrret  de  partag'C. 

'  Richelieu,  however,  could  bear  no  contradiction  in  the  course  which  he  had  laid 
down  for  himself;'  [how  strong  a  resemblance  does  that  feature  of  his  character  bear 
to  one  of  an  illustrious  individual  whom  I  will  not  further  describe!]  'and  hurrying 
back  to  Paris  with  the  king,  he  sent,  in  the  monarch's  name,  a  command  for  tho 
me,nl)ers  of  the  parliament  to  present  themselves  at  the  Louvre  in  a  body,  and  on  fool. 
He  was  obeyed  immediately  :  and  the  king  receiving  them  with  great  haughtiness, 
the  keeper  of  the  seals  made  them  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  they  hnd  no 
authority  to  deliberate  upon  affairs  of  state  ;  that  the  business  of  pri\-ate  individuals 
they  mi?hl  discuss,  but  that  the  will  of  the  monarch  in  other  matters  they  wrre 
alone  called  upon  to  register.  The  king  then  tore  with  his  own  hands  the  page  of  iht 
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register  on  wliirh  the  arret  de  portage  had  been  inscribed,  and  punished  with  suspeyision 
from  their  functions  sei^eral  of  the  members  of  the  various  courts  composing  the  parliament  of 
Paris.^ 

How  repeated  acts  of  the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  are  likely 
to  subdue  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  to  render  callous  the  public 
sensibility,  ani  the  fate  which  awaits  us,  if  we  had  not  been 
recently  unhappily  taught  in  this  country,  we  may  learn  from  the 
same  author. 

'  The  finances  of  the  state  were  exhausted,  new  impositions  were  devised,  and  a 
number  of  new  offices  created  and  sold.  Against  the  last-named  abuse  the  parliament 
ventured  to  remonstrate  ;  but  the  government  of  the  cardinal  had  for  its  first  principle 
despotism,  and  the  refractory  members  were  punished,  some  with  exile,  some  with 
suspension  of  their  functions.  All  were  forced  to  comply  with  his  will,  and  the 
parliament,  unable  to  resist,  yielded,  step  by  step,  to  his  exactions.' 

The  other  precedent  is  suspended  by  the  archives  of  the  demo- 
cracy of  Pennsylvania,  in  1S16,  when  it  was  genuine  and  unmixed 
with  any  other  ingredient. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  the  Uniled  States  and  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  regard  to  the  obligation  to  keep  a  journal,  are 
substantially  the  same.      That  of  the  United  States  requires  that 

'  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from  time  to  time  publish 
the  same,  except  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judgment  require  secrecy;  and  the  yeas 
and  nays  of  the  members  of  either  house  on  any  question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one 
fifth  of  the  members  present,  be  entered  on  the  journal.' 

And  that  of  Pennsylvania  is, 

'  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  publish  them  weekly 
except  such  parts  as  require  secrecy,  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  on  any 
question  shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  of  them,  be  entered  on  the  journals.' 

Whatever  inviolability,  therefore,  is  attached  to  a  journal,  kept 
in  conformity  with  the  one  constitution,  must  be  equally  stamped  on 
that  kept  under  the  other.  On  the  tenth  of  February,  1S16,  in  the 
house  of  representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  '  the  speaker  informed 
the  house  that  a  constitutional  question  being  involved  in  a  decision 
by  him  yesterday,  on  a  motion  to  expunge  certain  proceedings  from 
the  journal,  he  was  desirous  of  having  the  opinion  of  the  house  on 
that  decision,  namely,  that  a  majority  can  expunge  from  the  journal 
any  pro.-eedings  in  lahich  the  yeas  and  naijs  have  not  been  called. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Holgate  and  Mr.  Smith  appealed  from  said 
decision ;  and  on  the  question,  is  the  speaker  right  in  his  decision? 
the  members  present  voted  as  follows:  yeas  three,  nays  seventy- 
eight.  Among  the  latter  are  to  be  found  the  two  senators  now 
n^presenting  in  this  body  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  name 
tlay  a  motion  was  made  by  one  of  them,  (INIr.  Buchanan,)  and 
Mr.  Kelly,  and  read  as  follows. 

'  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  house,  no  part  of  the  journals  of  the  house  can 
be  expunged,  even  by  unanimous  consent.' 
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The  senate  observes,  tliat  the  question  arose  in  a  case  where  the 
yeas  and  nays  had  not  been  called.  Even  in  such  a  case,  there 
were  but  four  members,  out  of  eighty-two,  who  thought  it  was 
competent  to  the  house  to  expunge.  Had  the  yeas  and  nays 
been  called  and  recorded,  as  they  were  on  the  resolution  of  March, 
1834,  there  would  not  have  been  a  solitary  vote  in  the  house  of 
representatives  of  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  the  power  of 
expunging.  And  if  you  can  expunge  the  resolution,  why  may  you 
not  expunge  also  the  recorded  yeas  and  nays  attached  to  it? 

But  if  the  matter  of  expunction  be  contrary  to  the  triuh  of  the 
case,  reproachful  for  its  base  subserviency,  derogatory  to  the 
just  and  necessary  powers  of  the  senate,  and  repugnant  to  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  proposed 
to  accomplish  this  dark  deed  is  also  highly  exceptionable.  The 
expunging  resolution,  which  is  to  blot  out  or  enshroud  the  four  or 
five  lines  in  which  the  resolution  of  1834  stands  recorded, 
or  rather  the  recitals  by  which  it  is  preceded,  are  spun  out  into  a 
thread  of  enormous  length.  It  runs,  whereas,  and  whereas,  and 
whereas,  and  whereas,  and  so  forth,  into  a  formidable  array  of 
nine  several  whereases.  One  who  should  have  the  courage  to 
begin  to  read  them,  unaware  of  what  was  to  be  their  termination, 
would  think  that  at  the  end  of  such  a  tremendous  display  he  must 
find  the  very  devil.  It  is  like  a  kite  or  a  comet,  except  that  the 
order  of  nature  is  inverted,  and  the  tail,  instead  of  being  behind,  is 
before  the  body  to  which  it  is  appended. 

I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  senate  by  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  all 
ihe  assertions  of  fact  and  of  principle,  contained  in  these  recitals. 
It  would  not  be  diflicult  to  expose  them  all,  and  to  show  that  not 
one  of  them  has  more  than  a  colorable  foundation.  It  is  asserted 
by  one  of  them,  that  the  president  was  put  upon  his  trial  and 
condemned,  unheard,  by  the  senate,  in  1834.  Was  that  true?  Was 
it  a  trial?  Can  the  majority  now  assert,  upon  their  oaths,  and  in 
their  consciences,  that  there  was  any  trial  or  condemnation  ? 
During  the  warmth  of  debate,  senators  might  endeavor  to  persuade 
themselves  and  the  public,  that  the  proceeding  of  1834  was,  in  its 
effects  and  consequences,  a  trial,  and  would  be  a  condemnation  of 
the  president;  but  now,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly  three  years,  when 
the  excitement  arising  from  an  animated  discussion  has  passed 
away,  it  is  marvellous  that  any  one  should  be  prepared  to  assert, 
that  an  expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  senate  upon  the  character 
of  an  executive  act  was  an  aiTaignment,  trial,  and  conviction  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

Another  fact,  asserted  in  one  of  those  recitals,  is,  that  the  resolu 
tion  of  1834,  in  either  of  the  forms  in  which  it  was  originally 
presented,  or  subsequently  modified  prior  to  the  final  shape  \Ahich 
it  assumed  when  adopted,  would  havQ, been  rejected  by  a  majority 
of  the  senate.     What  evidence  is  there  in  support  of  this  assertion  ? 
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None.  It  is,  I  verily  believe,  directly  contrary  to  the  fact.  In  eithcf 
of  the  modifications  of  the  resolution,  I  have  not  a  doubt,  that  it 
would  have  passed  I  They  were  all  made  in  that  spirit  of  accom- 
modation by  which  the  mover  of  the  resolution  has  ever  regulated 
his  conduct  as  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body.  In  not  one  single 
instance  did  he  understand  from  any  senator  at  whose  request  he 
made  the  modification,  that,  without  it,  he  would  vote  against  the 
resolution.  How,  then,  can  even  the.  senators,  who  were  of  the 
minority  of  1834,  undertake  to  make  the  assertion  in  question? 
How  can  the  new  senators,  who  have  come  here  since,  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  fact  asserted,  in  the  recital  of  which  they  could  not  have 
had  any  connusance?  But  all  the  members  of  the  majority;  the 
veterans  and  the  raw  recruits  —  the  six  years  men  and  six  weeks 
men  —  are  required  to  concur  in  this  most  unfounded  assertion,  as 
I  believe  it  to  be.  I  submit  it  to  one  of  the  latter,  (looking  toward 
Mr.  Dana,  from  Maine,  here  by  a  temporary  appointment  from 
the  executive,)  whether,  instead  of  inundating  the  senale  with  a 
torrent  of  fulsome  and  revolting  adulation  poured  on  the  president, 
it  would  not  be  wiser  and  more  patriotic  to  illustrate  the  brief 
period  of  his  senatorial  existence  by  some  great  measure,  fraught 
with  general  benefit  to  the  whole  union?  Or,  if  he  will  not  or 
cannot  elevate  himself  to  a  view  of  the  interest  of  the  entire  counlry, 
whether  he  had  not  better  dedicate  his  time  to  an  investigation  into 
the  causes  of  an  alien  jurisdiction  being  still  exercised  over  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  state  which  he  represents?  And  why 
the  American  carrying  trade  to  the  British  colonies,  in  which  his 
state  was  so  deeply  interested,  has  been  lost  by  a  most  improvident 
and  bungling  arrangement? 

Mr.  President,  what  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this 
expunging  resolution !  What  new  honor  or  fresh  laurels  will  it  win 
for  our  common  country?  Is  the  power  of  the  senate  so  vast  that  it 
ought  to  be  circumscribed,  and  that  of  the  president  so  restricted,  that 
it  ought  to  be  extended  ?  What  power  has  the  senate  ?  None,  sepa- 
rately. It  can  only  act  jointly  with  the  other  house,  or  jointly  with  the 
executive.  And  although  the  theory  of  the  constitution  supjDOses, 
when  consulted  by  him,  it  may  freely  give  an  affirmative  or  negative 
response  according  to  the  practice,  as  it  now  exists,  it  has  lost  the 
faculty  of  pronouncing  the  negative  monosyllable.  When  the 
senate  expresses  its  deliberate  judgment,  in  the  form  of  resolution, 
that  resolution  has  no  compulsory  force,  but  appeals  only  to  the 
dispassionate  intelligence,  the  calm  reason,  and  the  sober  judgment 
of  the  community.  The  senate  has  no  army,  no  navy,  no  patron- 
age, no  lucrative  ofiEices,  nor  glittering  honors  to  bestow.  Around 
us  there  is  no  swarm  of  greedy  expectants,  rendering  ns  homage, 
anticipating  our  wishes,  and  ready  to  execute  our  commands. 

How  is  it  with  the  president?  Is  he  powerless  He  is  felt  from 
one   extremity  to  the  other  of  this   vast  republic.     By  means  of 
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principles  which  he  has  introduced,  and  innovations  which  he  has 
made  in  our  institutions,  alas !  but  too  much  countenanced  by 
congress  and  a  confiding  people,  he  exercises  uncontrolled  the 
power  of  the  state.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  purse,  and  in  the 
other  brandishes  the  sword  of  the  countr3^  Myriads  of  dependents 
and  partisans,  scattered  over  the  land,  are  ever  ready  to  sing 
hosannas  to  him,  and  to  laud  to  the  skies  whatever  he  does.  He 
lias  swept  over  the  government,  during  the  last  eight  years,  like  a 
tropical  tornado.  Every  department  exhibits  traces  of  the  ravages 
of  the  storm.  Take,  as  one  example,  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  No  institution  could  have  been  more  popular  with  the 
people,  with  congress,  and  with  state  legislatures.  None  ever  better 
fulfilled  the  great  purposes  of  its  establishment.  But  it  unfortu- 
nately incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  president ;  he  spola^  and  the 
bank  lies  prostrate.  And  those  who  were  loudest  in  its  praise  are 
now  loudest  in  its  condemnation,  AVhat  object  of  his  ambition  is 
unsatisfied  ?  When  disabled  from  age  any  longer  to  hold  the 
sceptre  of  power,  he  designates  his  successor,  and  transmits  it  to 
his  favorite.  What  more  does  he  want  ?  Must  we  blot,  deface,  and 
mutilate  the  records  of  the  country  to  punish  the  presumptuousness 
of  expressing  an  opinion  contrary  to  his  own  ? 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging 
resolution?  Can  you  make  that  not  to  be  which  has  been?  Can 
you  eradicate  from  memory  and  from  history  the  fact,  that  in  March, 
1834,  a  majority  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States  passed  the  reso- 
lution which  excites  your  enmity  ?  Is  it  your  vain  and  wicked 
object  to  arrogate  to  yourselves  that  power  of  annihilating  the  past 
which  has  been  denied  to  omnipotence  itself?  Do  you  intend 
to  thrust  your  hands  into  our  hearts,  and  to  pluck  out  the  deeply- 
rooted  convictions  which  are  there  ?  or  is  it  your  design  merely  to 
stigmatize  us  ?     You  cannot  stigmatize  us. 

'  Ne'er  yet  did  base  dishonor  blur  our  name.' 

Standing  securely  upon  our  conscious  rectitude,  and  bearing 
aloft  the  shield  of  the  constitution  of  our  country,  your  puny  efforts 
are  impotent,  and  we  defy  all  your  power.  Put  the  majority  of 
1S34  in  one  scale,  and  that  by  which  this  expunging  resolution  is 
to  be  carried  in  the  other,  and  let  truth  and  justice,  in  lieaven  above 
and  on  the  earth  below,  and  liberty  and  patriotism  decide  the  pre- 
ponderance. 

What  patriotic  purpose  is  to  be  accomplished  by  this  expunging? 
1=  it  to  appease  the  wrath,  and  to  heal  the  wounded  pride,  of  the 
chief  magistrate?  If  he  be  really  the  hero  that  his  friends  repre- 
sent him,  he  must  despise  all  mean  condescension,  all  grovelling 
sycophancy,  all  self-degradation,  and  self-abasement.  He  would 
reject  with  scorn    a)id  contempt,  as  unworthy   of  his    fame,    your 
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black  scratches,  and  your  baby  lines  in  the  fair  records  of  his 
country.  Black  lines!  Black  lines  I  Sir,  I  hope  the  secretary  of 
the  senate  will  preserve  the  pen  with  which  he  may  inscribe  them, 
and  present  it  to  that  senator  of  the  majority  whom  he  may  select, 
as  a  proud  trophy,  to  i)e  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  And 
hereafter,  when  we  shall  lose  the  forms  of  our  free  institutions,  all 
that  now  remain  to  us,  some  future  American  monarch,  in  grati- 
tude to  those  by  whose  means  he  has  been  enabled,  upon  the  ruins 
of  civil  liberty,  to  erect  a  throne,  and  to  commemorate  especially 
this  expunging  resolution,  may  institute  a  new  order  of  knight- 
hood, and  confer  on  it  the  appropriate  name  of  the  knight  of  the 
black  lines. 

But  why  should  I  detain  the  senate  or  needlessly  waste  my 
breath  in  fruitless  exertions.  The  decree  has  gone  forth.  It  is  one 
of  urgency,  too.  The  deed  is  to  be  done ;  that  foul  deed,  like  the 
blood-stained  hands  of  the  guilty  Macbeth,  all  ocean's  waters  will 
never  wash  out.  Proceed,  then,  to  the  noble  work  which  lies  before 
you,  and  like  other  skilful  executioners,  do  it  (juickly.  And  when 
you  have  perpetrated  it,  go  home  to  th.e  people,  and  tell  them  what 
glorious  honors  you  have  achieved  for  our  common  country. 
Tell  them  that  you  have  extinguished  one  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  lights  that  ever  burned  at  the  altar  of  civil  liberty.  Tell 
them  that  you  have  silenced  one  of  the  noblest  batteries  that  ever 
thundered  in  defence  of  the  constitution,  and  bravely  spiked  the 
cannon.  Tell  them  that,  henceforward,  no  matter  what  daring  or 
outrageous  act  any  president  may  perform,  you  have  for  ever 
hermetically  sealed  the  mouth  of  the  senate.  Tell  them  that  he 
may  fearlessly  assume  what  power  he  pleases  ;  snatch  from  its 
lawful  custody  the  public  purse,  command  a  military  detachment  to 
enter  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  overawe  congress,  trample  down  the 
constitution,  and  raze  every  bulwark  of  freedom ;  but  that  the 
senate  must  stand  mute,  in  silent  submission,  and  not  dare  to  raise 
its  opposing  voice.  That  it  must  wait  until  a  house  of  represent- 
atives, hunpbled  and  subdued  like  itself,  and  a  majority  of  it 
composed  of  the  partisans  of  the  president,  shall  prefer  articles  of 
impeachment.  Tell  them,  finally,  that  you  have  restored  the 
glorious  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  and,  if 
the  people  do  not  pour  out  their  indignation  and  imprecations,  I 
have  yet  to  learn  the  character  of  American  freemen. 


ON  THE  SUB -TREASURY  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  SEPTEMBER  25,  1837. 


[after  the  removal  of  the  pubhc  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  by 
order  of  president  Jackson,  in  October,  1S33,  the  revenues  were  collected  and  disbursed 
through  certain  state  banks,  selected  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  In  the  month 
of  May,  1S37,  the  pressure  upon  the  banks  was  so  great,  from  a  variety  of  causes,  that 
a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place.  In  this  slate  of  things,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  who  succeeded  general  Jackson  as  president,  in  March,  1S37,  issued  a  procla- 
nration,  calling  an  extra  session  of  congress,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
In  his  message  to  that  body,  which  contained  a  majority  favorable  to  his  administra- 
tion, he  recommended  the  atloption  of  a  system  of  finance,  in  collecting  and  disbursing 
the  revenue  of  the  nation,  in  gold  and  silver,  which  was  called  by  its  supporters,  '  the 
Independent  Treasury^^  and  by  its  opponents,  'the  Sub- Treasury.''  The  system  had 
oeen  before  proposed  in  congress,  by  Mr.  Gordon,  of  Virginia,  and  rejected,  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren  at  that  time  generally  voting  against  it.  On  the  present  occasion, 
Mr.  Clay  delivered  his  sentiments  on  this  novel  project,  in  the  following  remarks  ;  a 
bill  having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wright,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance, 
embodying  the  system  referred  to,  which  was  not  finally  adopted,  until  near  the  close 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration.] 


Feeling  an  anxious  desire  to  see  some  effectual  plan  presented, 
to  correct  the  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  to  restore  the  prosperity 
of  the  country,  I  have  avoided  precipitating  myself  into  the  debate 
now  in  progress,  that  I  may  attentively  examine  every  remedy  that 
may  be  proposed,  and  impartially  weigh  every  consideration  urged 
in  its  support.  No  period  has  ever  existed  in  this  country,  in  which 
the  future  was  covered  by  a  darker,  denser,  or  more  impenetrable 
gloom.  None,  in  which  the  duty  was  more  imperative  to  discard 
all  passion  and  prejudice,  all  party  ties,  and  previous  bias,  and  look 
exclusively  to  the  good  of  our  afflicted  country.  In  one  respect, 
and  I  think  it  a  fortunate  one,  our  present  difficulties  are  distin- 
guishable from  former  domestic  trouble,  and  that  is  their  univer- 
sality. They  are  felt,  it  is  true,  in  different  degrees,  but  they  reach 
every  section,  every  slate,  every  interest,  ahnost  every  man  in  the 
union.  All  feel,  sec,  hear,  know  their  existence.  As  they  do  not 
array,  like  our  former  divisions,  one  portion  of  the  confederacy 
against  another,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  common  sufferings  may  lead 
to  common  sympathies  and  common  counsels,  and  th.it  we  shall. 
at  no  distant  day,  be  able  to  see  a  clear  way  of  deliverance.  If 
the  present  state  of  the  country  were  produced  by  the  fault  of  tlio 
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people ;  if  it  proceeded  from  (heir  wasteful  extravagance,  and  their 
indulgence  of  a  reckless  spirit  of  ruinous  speculation;  if  public 
measures  had  no  agency  whatever  in  Ijringing  it  about;  it  would, 
nevertheless,  be  the  duty  of  government  to  exert  all  its  energies, 
and  to  employ  all  its  legitimate  powers,  to  devise  an  efficacious 
remedy.  But  if  our  present  deplorable  condition  has^prung  from 
our  rulers ;  if  it  is  to  be  clearly  traced  to  their  acts  ana  operations, 
that  duty  becomes  infinitely  more  obligatory  ;  and  government 
would  be  faithless  to  the  highest  and  most  solemn  of  human  trusts 
should  it  neglect  to  perform  it.  And  is  it  not  too  true,  that  the  evils 
which  surround  us  are  to  be  ascribed  to  those  who  have  had  the 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs  ? 

In  glancing  at  the  past,  nothing  can  be  further  from  my  intention 
than  to  excite  angry  feelings,  or  to  find  grounds  of  reproach.  It 
would  be  far  more  congenial  to  my  wishes,  that,  on  this  occasion, 
we  should  forget  all  former  unhappy  divisions  and  animosities. 
But  in  order  to  discover  how  to  get  out  of  our  difficulties,  we  must 
ascertain  if  we  can,  how  we  got  into  them. 

Prior  to  that  series  of  unfortunate  measures  which  had  for  its 
object  the  overthrow  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
discontinuance  of  its  fiscal  agency  for  the  government,  no  people 
upon  earth  ever  enjoyed  a  better  currency,  or  had  exchanges  better 
regulated,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Our  monetary 
system  appeared  to  have  attained  as  great  perfection  as  any  thing 
human  can  possibly  reach.  The  combination  of  United  States 
and  local  banks  presented  a  true  image  of  our  system  of  general 
and  state  governments,  and  worked  quite  as  well.  Not  only  within 
the  country  had  we  a  local  and  general  currency  perfectly  sou^d, 
but  in  whatever  quarter  of  the  globe  American  commerce  had 
penetrated,  there  also  did  the  bills  of  the  United  States  bank 
command  unbounded  credit  and  confidence.  Now  we  are  in 
danger  of  having  fixed  upon  us,  indefinitely  as  to  time,  that 
medium,  an  irredeemable  paper  currency,  which,  by  the  universal 
consent  of  the  commercial  world,  is  regarded  as  the  worst.  How 
has  this  reverse  come  upon  us?  Can  it  be  doubted  that  it  is  the 
result  of  those  measures  to  which  I  have  adverted?  When,  at 
the  very  moment  of  adopting  them,  the  very  consequences  which 
have  happened  were  foretold  as  inevitable,  is  it  necessary  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  cause  ?  Never  was  prediction  more  distinctly 
made;  never  was  fulfilment  more  literal  and  exact. 

Let  us  suppose  that  those  measures  had  not  been  adopted  :  that 
the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  been  rechartered ;  that  the  public 
deposits  had  remain  undisturbed ;  and  that  the  treasury  order  had 
never  issued:  is  there  not  every  reason  to  believe  that  we  should 
be  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  sound  currency;  that  the  public 
deposits  would  be  now  safe  and  forthcoming,  and  that  the  suspen- 
sion of  specie  payments  in  May  last,  would  not   have  happened? 
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The  president's  message  asserts  that  the  suspension  has  proceeded 
from  over-action,  over-trading,  the  indulgence  of  a  spirit  of  specu- 
lation, produced  by  bank  and  other  facililies.  I  thinic  this  is  a 
view  of  the  case  entirely  too  superficial.  It  would  be  quite  as 
correct  and  just,  in  the  instance  of  a  homicide  perpetrated  by  the 
discharge  of  a  gun,  to  allege  that  the  leaden  ball,  and  not  the  man 
who  levelled  the  piece,  was  responsible  for  the  murder.  The  true 
inquiry  is,  how  came  that  excessive  over-trading,  and  those  exten- 
sive bank  facilities,  which  the  message  describes  ?  Were  they  not 
the  necessary  and  immediate  consequences  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
bank,  and  the  removal  from  its  custody  of  the  public  deposits  ? 
And  is  not  this  proved  by  the  vast  multiplication  of  banks,  the 
increase  of  the  line  of  their  discounts  and  accommodations, 
prompted  and  stimulated  by  secretary  Taney,  and  the  great  aug- 
mentation of  their  circulation  which  ensued  ? 

What  occurred  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  in  consequence  of  the 
veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  illustrates 
its  effects  throughout  the  union.  That  state  had  suffered  greatly 
by  banks.  It  was  generally  opposed  to  the  reestablishment  of 
them.  It  had  found  the  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales 
answering  all  the  purposes  of  a  sound  currency,  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  it  was  perfectly  contented  with  them.  At  the  period 
of  the  veto,  it  had  but  a  single  bank,  of  limited  capital  and  circula- 
tion. After  it,  the  state,  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  banking  system, 
and  still  cherishing  hopes  of  the  creation  of  a  new  bank  of  the 
United  States,  encouraged  by  the  supporters  of  the  late  president, 
hesitated  about  the  incorporation  of  new  banks.  But  at  length, 
despairing  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  finding  itself  exposed  to  a  currency  in  bank  notes  from  adjacent 
states,  it  proceeded  to  establish  banks  of  its  own;  and  since  the 
veto,  since  1833,  has  incorporated  for  that  single  state,  bank  capital 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  of  dollars  —  a  sum  equal  to  the  capital 
of  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States,  created  for  the  whole  union. 

That  the  local  banks,  to  which  the  deposits  were  transferred 
from  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  were  urged  and  stimulated 
freely  to  discount  upon  them,  we  have  record  evidence  from  the 
treasury  department. 

The  message,  to  reconcile  us  to  our  misfortunes,  and  to  exonerate 
the  measures  of  our  own  government  from  all  blame  in  producing 
the  present  state  of  things,  refers  to  the  condition  of  Europe,  and 
especially  to  that  of  Great  Britain.     It  alleges  that 

'  In  both  countries  we  have  witnessed  the  snme  redundancy  of  paper  money,  and 
other  facilities  of  credit ;  the  same  spirit  of  speculation :  the  same  partial  success; 
the  same  difliculties  and  reverses;  and,  at  length,  nearly  the  same  overwhelming 
catastrophe.' 

The  very  clear  and  able  argument  of  the  senator  from  Georgia, 
(Mr.  King,)  relieves  me  from  the  necessity  of  saying  much   upon 
vol..  n.  36 
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ihis  part  of  the  subject.  It  appears  that  during  ihe  period  referred 
to  by  the  message,  of  1S33-5,  there  was,  in  fact,  no  augmentation, 
or  a  very  trifling  augmentation,  of  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
and  that  the  message  has  totally  misconceived  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  Great  Britain.  According  to  the  publications  to  which  I 
have  had  access,  the  bank  of  England,  in  fact,  diminished  its 
circulation,  comparing  the  first  with  the  last  of  that  period,  about 
two  an'.i  a  half  millions  sierling;  and  although  the  joint  stock  and 
private  banks  increased  theirs,  the  amount  of  increase  was  neutral- 
ized by  the  amount  of  diminution. 

If  the  state  of  things  were  really  identical,  or  similar,  in  the  two 
countries,  it  would  be  fair  to  trace  it  to  similarity  of  causes.  But 
is  that  the  case?  In  Great  Britain  a  sound  currency  was  preserved 
by  a  recharter  of  the  bank  of  England,  about  the  same  time  that 
the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales  was  agitated  here. 
In  the  United  States  we  have  not  preserved  a  sound  currency,  in 
consequence  of  the  veto.  If  Great  Britain  were  near  the  same 
catastrophe,  (ihe  suspension  of  specie  payments,)  which  occurred 
here,  she  nevertheless  escaped  h;  and  this  diflerence  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  two  countries,  makes  all  the  ditierence  in  the  world. 
Great  Britain  has  recovered  from  whati'ver  mercantile  distresses 
she  experienced;  we  have  not;  and  when  shall  we  ?  All  is  bright, 
and  cheerful,  and  encouraging,  in  the  prospects  which  lie  before 
her;  and  the  reverse  is  our  unfortunate  situation. 

Great  Britain  has,  in  truth,  experienced  only  those  temporary 
embarrassments  which  are  incident  to  commercial  transactions, 
conducted  upon  the  scale  of  vast  magnitude  on  which  hers  are 
carried  on.  Prosperous  and  adverse  times,  action  and  reaction,  are 
the  lot  of  all  commercial  countries.  But  our  distresses  sink  deeper ; 
they  reach  the  heart,  which  has  ceased  to  perform  its  office  of 
circulation  in  the  great  concerns  of  our  body  politic. 

AVhatever  of  embarrassment  Europe  has  recently  experienced, 
may  be  satisfactorily  explained  by  its  trade  and  connections  with 
the  United  States.  The  degree  of  embarrassment  has  been 
marked,  in  the  commercial  countries  there,  by  the  degree  of  their 
connection  with  the  United  States.  All,  or  almost  all,  the  great 
failures  in  Europe  have  been  of  houses  engaged  in  the  American 
trade.  Great  Britain,  which,  as  the  message  justly  observes,  main- 
tains the  closest  relations  with  us,  has  suffered  most,  France  next, 
and  so  on,  in  the  order  of  their  gi-eater  or  less  commercial  inter- 
course with  us.  Most  truly  was  it  said  by  the  senator  from 
Georgia,  that  the  recent  embarrassments  of  Europe  were  the 
embarrassments  of  a  creditor,  from  whom  payment  was  withheld 
by  the  debtor,  and  from  whom  the  precious  metals  have  been  unne- 
cessarily withdrawn  by  the  policy  of  the  same  debtor. 

Since  the  intensity  of  suffering,  and  the  disastrous  state  of  things 
in  this  country,  have  far  transcended  anything  that  has  occurred  in 
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Europe,  we  must  look  here  for  some  peculiar  and  more  potent 
causes  than  any  which  have  been  in  operation  there.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  that  series  of  measures  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted  — 

First,   the  veto  of  the  bank; 

Second,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  with  the  urgent  injunction 
of  secretary  Taney  upon  the  banks  to  enlarge  their  accommodations ; 

Third,  the  gold  bill,  and  the  demand  of  gold  for  the  foreign 
indenmitics ; 

Fourth,  the   clumsy  execution  of  the  deposit  law  ;  and. 

Fifth,  the  treasury  order  of  July,  1S36. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  went  into  an  examination  of  these  measures,  to  show  that  the 
inflated  condition  of  the  country,  the  wild  speculations,  which  had  risen  to  their 
height  when  they  began  to  be  checked  by  the  preparations  of  the  local  banks  neces 
sary  to  meet  the  deposit  law  of  June,  1S3G,  Ihe  iinal  suspension  of  specie  payments, 
and  the  consequent  disorders  in  the  currency,  commerce,  and  general  business  of  the 
country,  were  all  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the  measures  enumerated.  All 
these  causes  operated  itnrnediately,  directly,  and  powerfully  upon  us,  and  their  effects 
were  indirectly  felt  in  Europe.] 

The  message  imputes  to  the  deposit  law,  an  agency  in  ])ro- 
ducing  the  existing  embarrassments.  This  is  a  charge  frequently 
made  by  the  friends  of  the  administration  against  that  law.  It  is 
true,  that,  the  banks  having  increased  their  accommodations,  in 
conformity  wilh  the  orders  of  secretary  Taney,  it  might  not  have 
been  convenient  to  recall  and  yjay  them  over  for  public  use.  It  is 
true,  also,  that  the  manner  in  which  the  law  was  executed  by  the 
treasury  department,  transferring  large  sums  from  creditor  to  debtor 
portions  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  the  commerce  or  business 
of  the  country,  might  have  aggravated  the  inconvenience.  But 
what  do  those  who  object  to  the  law  think  ought  to  hu\'e  been  done 
with  the  surpluses  which  had  accumulated,  and  were  daily 
augmenting  to  such  an  enormous  amount  in  the  hands  of  the 
deposit  banks?  Were  they  to  be  incorporated  with  their  capital, 
and  remain  there  for  the  benefit  of  the  stockliolders  ?  AVas  it  not 
proi)er  and  just,  that  they  should  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  the 
people  from  whont  they  were  collected  ?  And  whenever  and 
however  taken  from  the  deposit  banks,  would  not  inconvenience 
necessarily  happen  ? 

The  message  asserts  that  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  char- 
tered by  Pennsylvania,  has  not  been  able  to  save  itself  or  to  check 
other  institutions,  notwithstanding  'the  still  greater  strength  it  has 
been  said  to  possess  under  its  present  charter.'  That  bank  is  now 
a  mere  state  or  local  institution.  Why  is  it  referred  to  more  than  the 
bank  of  Virginia,  or  any  other  local  institution  ?  The  exalted  sralion 
which  the  president  fills  forbids  the  indulgenceof  the  supposition, that 
the  allusion  has  been  made  to  enable  the  administration  to  profit  by 
the  prejudices  which  have  been  excited  against  it.  Was  it  the  duty 
of  that  bank,  more  than    any   other  state  bank,  to  check  the  local 
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institutions  ?  Was  it  not  even  under  less  obligation  to  do  so  than 
the  deposit  banks,  selected  and  fostered  by  the  general  government? 

But  how  could  the  message  venture  to  assert,  that  it  has  greater 
strength  than  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Slates  possessed  ?  What- 
ever may  be  the  liberality  of  the  conditions  of  its  charter,  it  is 
impossible  that  any  single  state  could  confer  upon  it  faculties  equal 
to  those  granted  to  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  —  first,  in 
making  it  the  sole  depository  of  the  revenue  of  the  United  States; 
and,  secondly,  in  making  its  notes  receivable  in  the  payment  of  all 
public  dues.  [^  a  bank  of  the  United  Stales  had  existed,  it  would 
have  had  ample  notice  of  the  accumulation  of  public  moneys  in 
the  local  banks  ;  and,  by  timely  measures  of  precaution,  it  could  have 
prevented  the  speculative  uses  to  which  ihey  were  applied.  Such 
an  institution  would  have  been  bound  by  its  relations  to  the 
government,  to  observe  its  appropriations  and  financial  arrangement 
and  wants,  and  to  hold  itself  always  ready  promptly  to  meet  them. 
It  would  have  drawn  together  gradually,  but  certainly,  the  public 
moneys,  however  dispersed.  Responsibility  would  have  been  con- 
centrated upon  it  alone,  instead  of  being  weakened  or  lost  by  diffu- 
sion among  some  eighty  or  ninety  local  banks,  dispersed  throughout 
the  country,  and  acting  without  any  effective  concert. 

A  subordinate  but  not  unimportant  cause  of  the  evils  which  at 
present  encompass  us,  has  been  the  course  of  the  late  administra- 
tion towards  the  compromise  act.  The  great  principle  of  that  act, 
in  respect  to  our  domestic  industry,  was  its  stability.  It  was 
intended  and  hoped  that,  by  withdrawing  the  tariff  from  their  annual 
discussions  in  congress,  of  which  it  had  been  the  fruitful  topic, 
our  manufactures  would  have  a  certainty,  for  a  long  period,  as  to 
the  measure  of  protection  extended  to  them  by  its  provisions,  which 
would  compensate  any  reduction  in  the  amount  contained  in  prior 
acts.  For  a  year  or  two  after  it  was  adopted,  the  late  administra- 
tion manifested  a  disposition  to  respect  it,  as  an  arrangement  which 
was  to  be  inviolable.  But  for  some  time  past  it  has  been  con- 
stantly threatened  from  that  quarter,  and  a  settled  purpose  has  been 
displayed  to  disregard  its  conditions.  Those  who  had  an  agency 
in  bringing  it  forward,  and  carrying  it  through  congress,  have  been 
held  up  to  animadversion  ;  it  has  been  declared  by  members,  high 
in  the  confidence  of  the  administration  in  both  houses,  to  possess 
no  obligatory  force  beyond  any  ordinary  act  of  legislation,  and  new 
adjustments  of  the  tariff  have  been  proposed  in  both  houses,  in 
direct  contravention  of  the  principles  of  the  compromise ;  and,  at 
the  last  session,  one  of  them  actually  passed  the  senate,  against  the 
most  earnest  entreaty  and  remonstrance.  A  portion  of  the  south 
has  not  united  in  these  attacks  upon  the  compromise;  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  saying,  that  the  two  senators  from  South  Carolina, 
especially,  have  uniformly  exhibited  a  resolution  to  adhere  to  it  with 
perfect  honor  and  fidelity. 
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The  effect  of  those  constant  threats  and  attacks,  coming  from 
those  high  in  power,  has  been  most  injurious.  They  have  shown  to 
the  manurac1i:iring  interest  that  no  certain  reliance  was  to  be  placed 
upon  the  steadiness  of  the  policy  of  the  government,  no  matter  under 
what  solemn  circumstances  it  was  adopted.  That  interest  has 
taken  alarm  ;  new  enterprises  have  been  arrested,  old  ones  curtailed  ; 
and  at  this  moment  it  is  the  most  prostrate  of  all  the  interests  in  the 
country.  One  half  in  amount,  as  I  have  been  informed,  of  the 
manufacturers  throughout  the  country,  have  actually  suspended 
operations,  and  those  who  have  nol,  chiefly  confine  themselves  to 
working  up  their  stock  on  hand. 

The  consequence  has  been,  that  we  have  made  too  little  at  home, 
and  purchased  too  much  abroad.  This  has  augmented  that  foreign 
debt,  the  existence  of  which  so  powerfully  contributed  to  the  sus- 
pension, and  yet  forms  an  obstacle  to  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  attributed  the 
creation  of  the  surplus  revenue  to  the  tariff  j^olicy,  and  especially 
t()  the  acts  of  1824  and  1828.  I  do  not  perceive  any  advantage, 
on  the  present  occasion, ^  in  reviving  or  alluding  to  the  former 
dissensions  which  prevailed  on  the  subject  of  that  policy.  They 
were  ail  settled  and  quieted  by  the  great  healing  measure,  (the 
compromise,)  to  which  I  have  referred.  By  tliat  act  I  have  been 
willing  and  ready  to  abide.  And  I  have  desired  only  that  it  should 
be  observed  and  executed  in  a  spirit  of  good  failh  and  fidelity, 
similar  to  that  by  which  I  have  been  ever  actuated  towards  it. 

The  act  of  1828  was  no  measure  of  the  friends  of  the  manufac- 
turers. Its  passage  was  forced  by  a  coalition  between  their  secret 
and  open  opponents.  But  the  system  of  protection  of  American 
industry  did  not  cause  the  surplus.  It  proceeded  from  the  extra- 
ordinary sales  of  the  public  lands.  The  receipls,  from  all  sources 
other  than  that  of  the  public  lands,  and  expenditures  of  the  years 
1833-6,  (during  which  the  surplus  was  accumulating,)  both 
amount  to  about  eighty-seven  millions  of  dollars ;  thus  clearly 
showing,  that  the  customs  only  supplied  the  necessary  means  of 
y)ublic  disbursement,  and  that  it  was  the  public  domain  that  pro- 
duced ihe  surplus. 

If  the  land  bill  had  been  allowed  to  go  into  operation,  it  would 
have  distributed  generally  and  regularly  among  the  several  states 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  as  they  would  have  been  received 
from  time  to  time.  They  would  have  remrned  back  in  small 
streams,  similar  to  those  by  which  they  have  been  collected, 
animating,  and  improving,  and  fructifying  the  whole  country. 
There  would  have  been  no  vast  surplus  to  embarrass  the  govern- 
ment; no  removal  oF  deposits  from  the  bank  of  the  United  States 
to  the  deposit  banks,  to  disturb  the  business  of  the  country  ;  no 
accuraulalions  in   the  deposit  banks  of   immense  sums  of  public 
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money,  augmented  by  ihe  circuit  it  was  performing  between  the 
land  offices  and  the  banks,  and  the  banks  and  the  land  offices ;  no 
occasion  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  lash  the  deposit 
banks  into  the  grant  of  inordinate  accommodations  ;  and  possibly 
there  would  have  been  no  suspension  of  specie  payments.  But 
that  bill  was  suppressed  by  a  most  extraordinary  and  dangerous 
exercise  of  executive  power. 

The  cause  of  our  present  difficulties  may  be  stated  in  another 
way.  During  the  late  administration  we  have  been  deprived  of 
the  practical  benefit  of  a  free  government ;  the  forms,  it  is  true, 
remained  and  were  observed,  but  the  essence  did  not  exist.  In  a 
free,  or  self-government,  the  collected  wisdom,  the  aggregate 
wisdom  of  the  whole,  or  at  least  of  a  majority,  moulds  and  directs 
the  course  of  public  affairs.  In  a  despotism,  the  will  of  a  single 
individual  governs.  In  a  practically  free  government,  the  nation 
controls  the  chief  magistrate ;  in  an  arbitrary  government,  the 
chief  magistrate  controls  the  nation.  And  has  not  this  been  our 
situation  in  the  period  mentioned  ?  Has  not  one  man  forced  his 
will  on  the  nation  ?  Have  not  all  these  disastrous  measures  —  the 
veto  of  the  bank,  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  rejection  ot 
the  land  bill,  and  the  treasury  order — which  have  led  to  our  present 
mifortunate  condition,  been  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the 
country,  and  in  opposition,  probably,  to  those  of  the  dominant 
party  itself? 

Our  misfortune  has  not  been  tlie  want  of  wisdom,  but  of  firm- 
ness. The  party  in  power  would  not  have  governed  the  country 
very  ill,  if  it  had  been  allowed  its  own  way.  Its  fatal  error  has 
been  to  lend  its  sanction,  and  to  bestow  its  subsequent  applause 
and  support  upon  executive  acts,  which,  in  their  origin,  it  previ- 
ously deprecated  or  condemned.  We  have  been  shocked  and 
grieved  to  see  whole  legislative  bodies  and  communities  approving 
and  lauding  the  rejection  of  the  very  measures  which  previously 
they  had  unanimously  recommended!  To  see  whole  states  aban- 
doning their  long-cherished  policy,  and  best  interests,  in  subser- 
viency to  the  executive  pleasure  !  And  the  numberless  examples 
of  individuals  who  have  surrendered  their  independence,  must 
inflict  pain  on  every  patriot  bosom.  A  single  case  forces  itself 
upon  ray  recollection  as  an  illustration,  to  which  I  do  not  advert 
from  any  unkind  feelings  towards  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  refer, 
between  whom  and  myself  civil  and  courteous  relations  have  ever 
existed.  The  memorial  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
praying  for  a  recharter,  was  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  presented 
it  to  the  senate.  He  carried  the  recharter  through  the  senate.  The 
veto  came  ;  and,  in  two  or  three  weeks  afterwjirds,  we  behold  the 
same  senator  at  the  head  of  an  assembly  of  the  people,  in  the 
5tate-house  yard,  in  Philadelphia,  applauding  the  veto,  and  con- 
demning   the    bank-  —  condemning    his    own    act!       Motives    lie 
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Deyoncl  the  reach  of  the  hnmaii  eye,  and  i)  does  not  belong  to  me 
to  say  what  they  were,  which  prorujjted  this  self-castigation,  and 
this  praise  of  the  destruction  of  his  own  work;  but  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  overlook  the  fact  that  this  same  senator,  in  due  time,  rec^cived 
from  the  author  of  the  veto  the  gift  of  a  splendid  foreign  misvsion  ! 

The  moral  deducible  from  the  ])asl  is,  that  our  free  institutions 
are  superior  to  all  others,  and  can  be  preserved  in  their  purity  and 
excellence  only  upon  the  sterii  condition  that  we  shall  lor  ever 
hold  the  obligations  of  patriotism  paraniounl  to  all  the  tics  of  party, 
and  to  individual  dictation;  and  that  we  shall  never  openly 
approve  what  we  secretly  condenni. 

In  this  rapid,  and  I  hope  not  fatiguing  review  of  the  causes 
which  I  think  have  brought  u])on  us  existing  embarrassments,  I 
repeat  that  it  has  been  for  no  purpose  of  reproaching  or  criminat- 
ing those  who  have  had  the  conduct  of  our  public  afiairs ;  but  to 
discover  the  means  by  which  the  present  crisis  has  been  produced, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  v^diat  (which  is  by  far  much 
more  important)  should  be  done  by  congress  to  avert  its  injurious 
effects.  And  this  brings  me  to  consider  the  remedy  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  country  labors  is  the  suspension 
of  the  banks  to  pay  specie ;  the  total  derangement  in  all  domestic 
(W'changes;  and  the  paralysis  vvhich  has  come  over  the  vrhole 
business  of  the  country.  In  regard  to  the  currency,  it  is  not  that  a 
given  amount  of  bank  notes  will  not  now  command  as  much  as 
ihe  same  amount  of  specie  would  have  done  prior  to  the  suspen- 
sion ;  but  it  is  the  future,  the  danger  of  an  inconvertible  paper 
money  being  indefinitely  or  pormaneuily  tixed  upon  the  people, 
that  fills  them  with  apprehensions.  Our  great  object  should  be  to 
reestablish  a  sound  currency,  and  thereby  to  restore  the  exchanges, 
and  revive  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  first  impression  which  the  measures  brought  forward  by 
the  administration  make,  is,  that  they  consist  of  tonporary  expe- 
dients, looking  to  the  supply  of  the  necessities  of  the  treasury  ;  or, 
so  far  as  any  of  them  possess  a  permanent  character,  its  tendency 
is  rather  to  aggravate  than  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  people. 
None  of  them  proposes  to  rectify  the  disorders  in  the  actual  cur- 
rency of  the  country;  but  the  people,  the  states,  and  their  banks, 
are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  as  they  may  or  can.  The  adminis- 
tration, after  having  intervened  between  the  states  and  their  banks, 
and  taken  lliem  into  their  federal  service,  without  the  consent  of 
.he  states;  after  having  puflfed  and  praised  them;  after  having 
brought  them,  or  contributed  to  bring  them,  into  their  present  situ- 
ation ;  now  suddenly  turns  its  back  upon  them,  leaving  them  to 
their  fate  !  It  is  not  content  with  that  ;  it  must  absolutely  discredit 
tlieir  issues.  And  the  very  people,  who  were  told  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  these  banks  would  sup]ily  them  with  a  better  currency, 
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are  now  left  to  struggle  as  they  can  with  the  very  currency  which 
the  government  recommended  to  them,  but  which  it  now  refuses 
itself  to  receive  I 

The  professed  object  of  the  administration  is,  to  establish  what  it 
terms  the  currency  of  the  constitution,  which  it  proposes  to  accom- 
plish by  restricting  the  federal  government,  in  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie,  and  by  refusing  all  bank 
paper,  whether  convertible  or  not.  It  disclaims  all  purposes  of 
crippling  or  putting  down  the  banks  of  the  states  ;  but  we  shall 
better  determine  the  design  or  the  effect  of  the  measures  recom- 
mended, by  considering  them  together,  as  one  system. 

The  first  is  the  sub-lreasuries,  which  are  to  be  made  the  depos- 
itories of  all  the  specie  collected  and  paid  out  for  the  service  of 
the  general  government,  discrediting  and  refusing  all  the  notes  of 
the  states,  although  payable  and  paid  in  specie. 

Second,  a  bankrupt  law  for  the  United  States,  levelled  at  all 
the  state  banks,  and  authorizing  the  seizure  of  the  effects  of  any 
one  of  them  that  stop  payment,  and  the  administration  of  their 
effects  under  the  federal  authority  exclusively. 

Third,  a  particular  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  which 
all  the  corporations  and  people  of  the  District,  under  severe  pains 
and  penalties,  are  prohibited  from  circulating,  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  law,  any  paper  whatever  not  convertible  into  specie 
oi)  demand,  and  are  made  liable  to  prosecution  by  indictment. 

Fourth,  and  last,  the  bill  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  fourth 
instalment  to  the  states,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  deposit 
banks  indebted  to  the  government  are  placed  at  the  discretion  of 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  tliis  system  without  perceiving  that 
it  is  aimed  at,  and,  if  carried  out,  must  terminate  in,  the  lota)  sub- 
version of  the  state  banks  ;  and  that  they  will  all  be  ];)]aced  at  the 
mercy  of  the  federal  government.  It  is  in  vain  to  protest  that  there 
exists  no  design  against  them.  The  effect  of  those  measiu'es  can- 
not be  misunderstood. 

And  why  this  new  experiment,  or  untried  expedient  ?  The  people 
of  this  country  are  tired  of  experiments.  Ought  not  the  adminis- 
tration itself  to  cease  with  them  ?  Ought  it  not  to  lal^e  warning, 
from  the  events  of  recent  elections  ?  Above  all,  should  not  the 
senate,  constituted  as  it  nou'  is,  be  the  last  body  to  lend  itself  to 
farther  experiments  upon  the  business  and  happiness  of  ihis  great 
people  ?  According  to  the  latest  expression  of  public  opinion  in 
the  several  states,  the  senate  is  no  longer  a  true  exponeiU  of  the 
will  of  the  states  or  of  the  people.  If  it  were,  there  would  be 
thirty-two  or  thirty-four  whigs  to  eighteen  or  twenty  friends  of  the 
administration. 

Is  it  desirable  to  banish  a  convertible  paper  medium,  and  to 
substitute  the  precious  metals  as  the  sole  currency  to   be  used  in 
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all  the  vast  oxloiit  of  varied  business  of  this  entire  country  ?  [  tliink 
not.  The  quantity  of  precious  metals  in  the  world,  looking  1o  our 
fair  distributive  share  of  them,  is  wholly  insuliicient.  A  converti- 
ble paper  is  a  great  time-saving  and  labor-saving  instrument,  inde- 
pendent of  its  superior  advantages  in  transfers  and  remittances. 
A  fricjid,  no  longer  ago  than  yesterday,  informed  me  of  a  single 
bank,  whose  payments  and  receipts  in  one  day  amounted  to  two 
millions  of  dollars.  What  time  would  not  have  been  necessary  to 
count  such  a  vast  sum  ?  The  payments,  in  the  circle  of  a  year,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  were  estimated  several  years  ago  at  fifteen 
hundred  millions.  How  many  men  and  how  many  days  would 
be  necessary  to  count  such  a  sum?  A  young,  growing,  and 
enterprising  people,  like  those  of  the  United  States,  more  than  any 
other,  need  the  use  of  those  credits  which  are  incident  to  a  sound 
paper  system.  Credit  is  the  friend  of  indigent  merit.  Of  all  nations, 
Great  Britain  has  most  freely  used  the  credit  system;  and  of  all, 
she  is  the  most  prosperous.  We  must  cease  to  be  a  commercial 
people  ;  we  must  separate,  divorce  ourselves  from  the  commercial 
world,  and  throw  ourselves  back  for  centuries,  if  we  restrict  our 
business  to  the  exclusive  use  of  specie. 

It  is  objected  against  a  convertible  paper  system,  that  it  is  liable 
to  expansions  and  contractions  ;  and  that  the  consequence  is  the 
rise  and  fall  of  prices,  and  sudden  fortunes  or  sudden  ruin.  Bat 
it  is  the  importation  or  exportation  of  specie,  which  forms  the  basis 
of  paper,  that  occasions  these  fluctuations.  If  specie  alone  were 
the  medium  of  circulation,  the  same  importation  or  exportation  of 
it  would  make  it  plenty  or  scarce,  and  aflect  prices  in  the  same 
manner.  The  nominal  or  apparent  prices  might  vary  in  figures, 
but  the  sensation  upon  the  community  would  be  as  great  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  These  alternations  do  not  result,  therefore, 
from  the  nature  of  the  medium,  whether  that  be  specie  exclusively, 
or  paper  convertible  into  specie,  but  from  the  operations  of  comriierce. 
It  is  commerce,  at  last,  that  is  chargeable  with  expansions  and 
contractions;  and  against  commerce,  and  not  its  instrument,  should 
opposition  be  directed, 

1  have  heard  it  urged  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  with  no  little  surprise,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  that 
a  convertible  paper  would  not  answer  for  a  currency,  but  that  the 
true  standard  of  value  was  to  be  found  in  a  paper  mediain  not 
convertible  into  the  precious  metals.  If  there  be,  in  regard  to 
currency,  one  truth  which  the  united  experience  of  the  whole 
commercial  world  has  established,  I  had  supposed  it  to  be  that 
emissions  of  paper  money  constituted  the  very  worst  of  all  conceiv- 
able species  of  currency.  The  objections  to  it  are,  first,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  ascertain,  a  priori.,  what  amount  can  be  issued 
without  depreciation ;  and,  second,  that  there  is  no  adequate 
security,  and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  none  can  exist,  against 
VOL.  II.  37 
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excessive  issues.  Tlie  paper  moiic}^  of  Noiih  Carolina,  to  which 
the  seJialor  referred,  according  to  lh(i  inforinalion  which  I  have 
receive  f,  did  depreciate.  It  was  called  proc,  au  abbreviation  of 
the  authority  under  which  it  was  put  forth,  and  it  took  one  and  a 
half,  and  sonielinies  two  dollars  of  proc.  to  purchase  one  in  specie. 
But  if  any  one  desires  to  understand  perfectly  the  operation  of  a 
purely  paper  currency,  let  him  study  the  history  of  the  bank  of  the 
t'omnionwealth  of  Kentucky.  It  was  established  about  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  ago,  with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
that  state.  It  is  winding  up  and  closing  its  career  with  the  almost 
unanimous  approbation  of  the  whole  people.  It  had  an  authority 
to  issue,  and  did  issue,  notes  to  the  amount  of  about  two  millions 
of  dollars.  These  notes,  upon  their  face,  purported  an  obligation 
of  the  bank  to  pay  the  holder,  on  demand,  the  amount  in  specie ; 
but  it  was  well  known  that  they  would  not  be  so  paid.  As  a  security 
for  their  ultimate  payment,  there  were,  first,  the  notes  of  individuals 
supposed  to  be  well  secured,  every  note  put  out  by  the  bank  being 
represented  by  an  individual  note  discounted;  secondly,  the  funds 
of  the  state  in  a  prior  state  bank,  amounting  to  about  half  a  million 
of  dollars;  thirdly,  the  proceeds  of  a  large  body  of  waste  lands 
belonging  to  the  state ;  and,  fourthly,  the  annual  revenue  of  the 
state,  and  public  dues,  all  of  which  were  payable  in  the  notes  of 
the  commonwealth  bank. 

Notwithstanding  this  apparently  solid  provision  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  ihey  began  to  depreciate  shortly  after 
it  commenced  operation,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  they 
sunk  as  low  as  fifty  per  centum —  two  dollars  for  one  specie  dollar. 
They  continued  depreciated  for  a  long  time,  until  after  large 
amounts  of  them  were  called  in  and  burned.  They  then  rose  in 
value,  and  now,  when  there  is  only  some  fifty  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  out,  they  have  risen  to  about  par.  This  is  owing 
to  the  demand  for  them,  created  by  the  wants  of  the  remaining 
debtors  to  the  bank,  and  their  receivability  in  payment  for  taxes. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  is,  that,  although  it  is  possible  to 
sustain  at  about  par  a  purely  paper  medium  to  some  amount,  if  the 
legislative  authority  which  creates  it  also  create  a  demand  for  it,  it 
is  impracticable  to  adjust  the  proportions  of  supply  and  demand  so 
as  to  keep  it  at  par,  and  that  the  tendency  is  always  to  an  excess  of 
issue.  The  result,  with  the  people  of  Kentuek'y,  has  been  a  general 
conviction  of  the  mischiefs  of  all  issues  of  an  irredeemable  paper 
medium. 

Is  it  practicable  for  the  federal  government  1o  put  down  the  state 
banks,  and  to  introduce  an  exclusive  metallic  currency?  In  the 
operations  of  this  government,  we  should  ever  bear  in  mind  that 
political  power  is  distributed  between  it  and  the  states,  and  that, 
while  our  duties  are  few  and  clearly  defined,  the  great  mass  of 
legislative    authority  abides   with   the    states.     Their   banks   exist 
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vvilhout  US,  iiulcpendent  of  us,  and  in  sjDite  of  us.  Viv  have  no 
constitutional  power  or  right  to  pvit  them  do\\4L  Why,  then,  seek 
their  destruclion,  openly  or  secretly,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
discrediting  their  issues,  and  by  bankrupt  laws,  and  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties.  What  are  these  banks,  now  so  decried  and 
denounced?  Intruders,  aliens,  enemies,  that  have  found  their  way 
into  the  bosom  of  our  country  against  our  will  I  Reduced  to  their 
elements,  and  the  analysis  shows  that  they  consist,  first,  of  stoek- 
holdeis;  secondly,  debtors;  and,  thirdly,  bill-holders  and  other  cred- 
itors. In  some  one  of  these  three  relations,  a  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  stand.  In  making  war  upon  the  banks, 
therefore,  you  wage  war  upon  the  peo])le  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
not  a  mere  abstraction  that  you  would  kick  and  cuff,  bankrupt  and 
destroy ;  but  a  sensitive,  generous,  confiding  people,  who  are 
anxiously  turning  their  eyes  towards  you,  and  imploring  relief. 
Every  blow  that  you  inflict  upon  the  banks,  reaches  theiu.  Press 
the  banks,  and  you  press  them. 

True  wisdom,  it  seems  to  me,  requires  that  we  should  not  seek 
after  if  we  could  discover  unattainable  abstract  perfection ;  but 
should  look  to  what  is  practicable  in  human  affairs,  and  accommo- 
date our  leo^islation  to  the  irreversible  condition  of  things.  Since 
the  states  and  the  people  have  their  banks  and  will  have  them,  and 
since  we  have  no  constitutional  authority  to  put  them  down,  our 
duty  is  to  come  to  their  relief  when  in  embarrassment,  and  to  exert 
all  our  legitimate  powers  to  retain  and  enable  them  to  perform,  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner,  the  purposes  of  their  institution.  W^e 
should  embank,  not  destroy,  the  fertilizing  stream  which  sometimes 
threatens  an  inundation. 

We  are  told,  that  it  is  necessary  to  separate,  divorce  the  govern- 
ment from  the  banks.  Let  us  not  be  deluded  by  soruids.  Senators 
might  as  well  talk  of  separating  the  government  from  the  states,  or 
from  the  people,  or  from  the  country.  We  are  all  —  people,  states, 
union,  banks  —  bound  up  and  interwoven  together,  united  in 
fortune  and  destiny,  and  all,  all  entitled  to  the  protecting  care  of  a 
parental  government.  You  may  as  well  attempt  to  make  the 
government  breathe  a  different  air,  drink  a  different  water,  be  lighted 
and  warmed  by  a  different  sun  from  that  of  the  peo])le  I  A  hard 
money  government,  and  a  paper  money  people!  A  government,  an 
official  corps  —  the  servants  of  the  people  —  glittering  in  gold,  and 
the  people  themselves,  their  masters, buried  in  ruin,  and  surrounded 
with  rags. 

No  prudent  or  practical  government,  will  in  in  its  measures  nin 
counter  to  the  long-settled  habits  and  usages  of  the  people.  Re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  the  established  currency  and  business  of  a 
whole  country,  cannot  be  easily  or  suddenly  uprooted.  After  the 
denomination  of  our  coin  was  changed  to  dollars  and  cents,  many 
years  elapsed  before  the  old  method  of  keeping  accounts,  in  pounds. 
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shillings,  and  j5ence,  was  abandoned  ;  and,  to  liiis  day,  there  are 
probably  some  men  of  the  last  century  who  adhere  to  it.  If  a 
fundamental  change  becomes  necessary,  it  should  not  be  sudden, 
but  conducted  by  slow  and  cautious  degrees.  The  people  of  tin; 
United  States  have  been  always  a  paper  money  people.  It  was 
paper  money  that  carried  us  through  the  revolution,  established  our 
liberties,  and  made  us  a  free  and  independent  people.  And,  if  the 
experience  of  the  revolutionary  war  convinced  our  ancestors,  as  we 
are  convinced,  of  the  evils  of  an  irredeemable  paper  medium,  it 
was  put  aside  only  to  give  place  to  that  convertible  paper,  which 
has  so  powerfully  contributed  to  our  rapid  advancement,  prosperity, 
and  greatness. 

The  proposed  substitution  of  an  exclusive  metallic  currency  to 
the  mixed  medium  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  familiar,  is 
forbidden  by  the  principles  of  eternal  justice.  Assuming  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  to  consist  of  two  thirds  of  paper  and  one  of 
specie;  and  assuming,  also,  that  the  money  of  a  country,  whatever 
may  be  its  component  parts,  regulates  all  values,  and  expresses  the 
true  amount  which  the  debtor  has  to  pay  to  his  creditor,  the  effect 
of  the  change  upon  that  relation,  and  upon  the  property  of  the 
country,  would  be  most  ruinous.  All  property  would  be  reduced 
in  value  to  one  third  of  its  present  nominal  amount,  and  every, 
debtor  would,  in  effect,  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  he  had 
contracted  for.  The  pressure  of  our  foreign  debt  would  be  three 
dmes  as  great  as  it  is,  whilst  the  six  hundred  millions,  which  is 
about  the  sum  now  probably  due  to  the  banks  from  the  peo])le, 
\vould  be  multiplied  into  eighteen  hundred  millions. 

But  there  are  some  more  specific  objections  to  this  project  of  sub- 
treasuries,  which  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  first  is  its  insecurity. 
The  sub-treasurer  and  his  bondsmen  constitute  the  only  guarantee 
for  the  safety  of  the  immense  sums  of  public  money  which  pass 
Ihrough  his  hands.  Is  this  to  be  compared  with  that  which  is  pos- 
sessed through  the  agency  of  banks?  The  collector,  who  is  to  be 
sub-treasurer,  pays  the  money  to  the  bank,  and  the  bank  to  the  dis- 
bursing olficer.  Here  are  three  checks  ;  you  propose  to  destroy  two  of 
them;  and  that  most  important  of  all,  the  bank,  with  its  machinery 
of  president,  directors,  cashier,  teller,  and  clerks,  all  ol  whom  are 
so  many  sentinels.  At  the  very  moment,  when  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  tells  us  how  his  sub-treasury  system  will  work,  he  has 
comi'nunicated  to  congress  a  circular,  signed  by  himself,  exhibiting 
his  distrust  in  it;  for  he  directs  in  that  circular  that  the  public  mon- 
eys, when  they  amount  to  a  large  sum,  shall  be  specially  deposited 
with  these  very  banks  which  he  would  repudiate.  In  the  state  of 
Kentucky,  (other  gentlemen  can  speak  of  their  respective  slates,) 
although  it  has  existed  but  about  forty-five  years,  three  treasurers, 
selected  by  the  legislature  for  their  established  characters  of  honor 
and  probity,  proved  faithless.      And  the  history  of  the  delinquency 
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of  one,  is  tlie  history  of"  all.  It  commenced  in  human  weakness, 
yielding  to  earnest  solicitations  for  temporary  loans,  with  the  moal 
positive  assurances  of  a  j^unctual  return.  In  no  instance  was 
there  originally  any  intention  to  defraud  the  public.  We  should 
not  expose  poor  human  nature  to  such  tempiaiions.  How  easy 
will  it  be,  as  has  been  done,  to  indenmif'y  the  sureties  out  of  the 
public  money,  and  squander  the  residue  ? 

Second,  then  there  is  the  liability  to  favoritism.  In  the  receipts, 
a  political  partisan  or  friend  may  be  accommodated  in  the  payment 
of  duties,  in  the  disbursement,  in  the  purchase  of  bills,  in  drafts 
upon  convenient  and  favorable  oflices,  and  in  a  thousand  ways. 

Third,  the  fearful  increase  of  executive  patronage.  Hundreds 
and  thousands  of  new  officers  are  to  be  created;  for  this  bill  is  a 
mere  commencement  of  the  system,  and  all  are  to  be  placed  under 
the  direct  control  of  the  president. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  thinks  that 
the  executive  is  now  weak,  and  that  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended 
from  its  patronage.  I  wish  to  God  I  could  see  the  subject  in  the 
same  light  that  he  does.  I  wish  that  I  could  feel  free  from  that  alarm 
at  executive  encroachments  by  which  he  and  I  were  so  recently 
animated.  Where  and  how,  let  me  ask,  has  that  power,  lately  so 
fearful  and  formidable,  suddenly  become  so  weak  and  harmless  ? 
Where  is  that  corps  of  one  hundred  thousand  office-holders  and 
dependents,  whose  organized  strength,  directed  by  the  wnll  of  a 
single  man,  was  lately  held  up  in  such  vivid  colors  and  powerful 
language  by  a  report  made  by  the  senator  himself?  When  were 
they  disbanded?  What  has  become  of  proscrii)tion  ?  Its  victims 
may  be  exhausted,  but  the  spirit  and  the  ])ower  which  sacrificed 
them  remain  unsubdued.  What  of  the  dismissing  jiower?  What 
of  the  veto?  Of  that  practice  of  withholding  bills  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  still  more  reprehensible  than  the  abuses  of  the  veto? 
Of  treasury  orders,  put  in  force  and  maintained  in  defiance  and 
contempt  of  the  legislative  authority?  And,  although  last,  not 
least,  of  that  expunging  power  which  degraded  the  senate,  and 
placed  it  at  the  feet  of  the  executive  ? 

Which  of  all  these  numerous  powers  and  pretensions  has  the 
present  chief  magistrate  disavowed?  So  far  from  disclaiming  any 
one  of  tljem,  has  he  not  announced  his  intention  to  ft)llow  in  the  very 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor?  And  has  he  not  done  it?  Was  it 
against  the  person  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  so  ably  cooperated  with  VIS?  No,  sir;  no,  sir;  no. 
It  was  against  his  ursurpalions,  as  we  believed  them,  against  h.is 
arbitrary  administration  ;  above  all,  against  that  tremendous  and 
frightful  augmentation  of  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government;  that  we  patriotically  but  vainly  contended.  The 
person  of  the  chief  magistrate  is  changed;  but  there  stands  the 
executive  power,  perpetuated   in   all  its  vast  magnitude,  undimin- 
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islied,  reasserted,  and  overshadowing  all  llie  other  departments  of 
ihe  government.  Every  trophy  which  the  late  president  won  from 
ihera,  now  decorates  the  executive  mansion.  Every  power,  whiclt 
he  tore  from  a  bleeding"  constitution,  is  now  in  the  executive  armory, 
ready,  as  time  and  occasion  may  prompt  the  existing  incumbent, 
wiierever  he  may  be,  to  be  thundered  against  the  liberties  of  the 
people. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  motives  of  the  course  of  others,  I 
owe  it  to  myself  and  to  truth  to  say,  that,  in  deprecating  the  elec- 
tion of  general  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate, 
it  was  not  from  any  private  considerations,  but  because  I  considered 
it  would  be  a  great  calamity  to  my  country  ;  and  that,  in  whatever 
opposition  I  made  to  the  measures  of  his  administration,  which 
more  than  realized  my  worst  apprehensions,  [  was  guided  solely 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  And  I  do  now  declare  my  solemn  and 
unshaken  conviction,  that,  until  the  executive  power,  as  enlarged, 
extended,  and  consolidated  by  him,  is  reduced  within  its  true 
constitutional  limits,  there  is  no  permanent  security  for  the  liberties 
and  happiness  of  this  people. 

Fourth  ;  lastly,  pass  this  bill,  and  whatever  divorce  its  friends 
may  profess  to  be  its  aim,  that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  the 
sword,  so  justly  dreaded  by  our  British  and  revolutionary  ancestors, 
becomes  absolute  and  complete.  And  who  can  doubt  it,  who 
knows  that  over  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  at  Washington,  and 
every  sub-treasurer,  the  president  claims  the  power  to  exercise 
uncontrolled  sway,  to  exact  implicit  obedience  to  his  will  ? 

The  message  states  that,  in  the  process  both  of  collection  and 
disbursement  of  the  public  revenue,  the  officers  who  perform  it  act 
under  the  executive  commands ;  and  it  argues  that,  therefore,  the 
custody  also  of  the  treasury  might  as  w^ell  be  confided  to  the 
executive  care.  I  think  the  safer  conclusion  is  directly  opposite. 
The  possession  of  so  much  power  over  the  national  treasure  is  just 
cause  of  regret,  and  furnishes  a  strong  reason  for  diminishing  it, 
if  possible  ;  but  none  for  its  increase,  none  for  giving  the  whole 
power  over  the  purse  to  the  chief  magistrate. 

Hitherto  I  have  considered  this  scheme  of  sub-treasuries  as  if  it 
was  only  what  its  friends  represent  it  —  a  system  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting,  keeping,  and  disbursing  the  public  money, 
in  specie  exclusively,  without  any  bank  agency  whatever.  But  it 
is  manifest  that  it  is  destined  to  become,  if  it  be  not  designed  to 
be,  a  vast  and  ramified  connection  of  government  banks,  of  which 
the  principal  will  be  at  Washington,  and  every  sub-treasury  will 
be  a  branch.  The  secretary  is  authorized  to  draw  on  the  severa] 
sub-treasurers,  in  payment  for  all  the  disbursements  of  government. 
No  law  restricts  him  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  his  drafts  or 
checks.  He  may  throw  them  into  amounts  suited  to  the  purposes 
of  circulation,  and  give  faem   all  the  appearance  and   facilities  of 
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ban!v  nolc::^.  OT  all  ihc  branches  of  lliis  syslcin,  thai  al  New  York 
will  be  the  most  important,  since  about  one  half  of  the  duties  is 
collec-ted  there.  Drafts  on  New  York  are  at  par,  or  command  a 
premium  trom  every  point  ol"  the  union.  It  is  the  great  money 
centre  of  the  country.  Issued  in  convenient  sums,  they  will  circu- 
late throughout  the  whole  union  as  bank  notes;  and  as  long  as 
conlidence  is  reposed  in  ihem,  will  be  preferred  to  the  specie,  which 
their  holders  have  a  right  to  demand.  They  will  supply  a  general 
currency,  fill  many  of  the  channels  of  circulation,  be  a  substitute 
for  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  Stales,  and  su]:)planl  to  a  great 
extent  the  use  of  bank  notes.  The  necessities  of  the  peopU;  wil 
constrain  them  to  use  them.  In  this  way  they  will  remain  a  long 
time  in  circulation;  and  in  a  few  years  we  shall  see  an  imi;ict:se 
portion  of  the  whole  specie  of  the  country  concentrated  in  tlu; 
hands  of  the  branch  bank  —  that  is,  the  sub-treasurer  at  New 
York  —  and  represented  by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper, 
dispersed  throughout  the  country.  The  responsibility  of  the  sub- 
treasurer  will  be  consequently  greatly  increased,  and  the  govern- 
ment will  remain  bound  to  guarantee  the  redemption  of  ail  the 
drafts,  checks,  or  notes,  (whatever  may  be  their  denominatirsn,) 
emitted  upon  the  faith  of  the  irioney  in  his  custody,  and,  of  course, 
will  be  subject  to  the  hazard  of  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  specie 
in  the  hands  of  the  sub-treasurer.  If,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  system,  the  holders  of  this  government  paper  shall  be  required 
to  present  it  for  payment  in  coin,  within  a  specified  time,  it  will  Ijc 
found  inconvenient  or  impracticable  to  ent'orce  the  restriction,  and 
it  will  be  ultimately  abandoned. 

Is  the  senate  prepared  to  consent  to  place  not  only  all  the  specie 
that  may  be  collected  for  the  reyenue  of  the  country  at  the  will  of 
the  president,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  in  the  custody  of  persons 
acting  in  obedience  to  his  will,  but  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  the 
most  powerful  and  influential  system  of  government  banks  that 
ever  existed  ? 

It  is  said  in  the  message,  that  government  is  not  bound  to  siipply 
the  country  with  the  exchanges  which  are  necessary  to  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business.  But  was  that  the  language  held  during  the 
progress  of  the  contest  with  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States? 
Was  not  the  expectation  held  out  to  the  people,  that  they  would  bo 
supplied  with  a  better  currency,  and  with  better  regulated  ex- 
change? And  did  not  both  the  late  president  and  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  dwell,  with  particular  satisfaction,  in  several  messages 
and  reports,  upon  the  improvement  of  the  currency,  the  greater 
amount  in  exchange,  and  the  reduction  of  the  rates,  under  the 
operation  of  the  state  bank  system,  than  existed  under  the  bank  of 
the  United  States?  Instead  of  fulfilling  his  promises  then  held 
out,  the  government  now  wraps  itself  up  in  its  dignity;  tells  the 
people  that  they  expect  too  much  of  it;  that  it  is  not  its  business 
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to  furnish  exchanges;  and  thai  ihey  may  look  to  EurojDO  for  the 
manner  in  which,  through  the  agency  of  private  bankers,  the  com- 
iuerce  and  business  of  its  countries  are  supplied  with  exchange. 
We  are  advised  to  give  up  our  American  mode  of  transacting 
business  through  the  instrumentality  of  banking  corj)orations,  in 
which  the  interests  of  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  happily  blended, 
and  to  establish  bankers  similar  to  the  Hopes,  liie  Barings,  the 
Rothschilds,  the  Hotinguers,  of  Europe ;  houses  which  require 
years  of  ages  to  form  and  to  put  in  successful  operation,  and 
whose  vast  overgrown  capitals,  possessed  by  the  rich,  exclusively 
of  the  poor,  control  the  destiny  of  nations,  and  determine  the  fate 
of  empires. 

Having,  I  think,  Mr.  President,  shown  that  the  project  of  the 
administration  is  neither  desirable  nor  practicable,  nor  within  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  general  government,  nor  just;  and  that 
it  is  contrary  to  the  habits  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
is  dangerous  to  their  liberties,  I  might  here  close  my  remarks; 
but  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  a  patriotic  opposition  not  to 
confine  itself  merely  to  urging  objections  against  measures  to  {pro- 
mote the  general  prosperity  brought  forward  by  those  in  power. 
It  has  further  and  higher  duties  to  perform.  There  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  opposition  is  bound  formally  to  present 
such  measures  as,  in  its  judgment,  are  demanded  by  the  exigency 
of  the  times;  but  if  it  had  just  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
be  unacceptable  to  those  who  a/one  can  adopt  them  and  give  them 
effect,  the  opi:)osition  will  discharge  its  duty  by  suggesting  what  it 
believes  ought  to  be  done  for  the  public  good. 

T  know,  sir,  that  I  have  friends  whose  partiality  has  induced 
them  to  hope  that  I  would  be  able  to  bring  forward  some  healing 
measure  for  the  disorders  which  unhaj)pily.  prevail,  that  might 
prove  acceptable.  I  wish  to  God  that  I  could  realize  this  hope, 
but  I  cannot.  The  disease  is  of  such  an  alarming  character  as  to 
require  more  skill  than  I  possess;  and  I  regi-et  to  be  compelled  to 
fear  that  there  is  no  effectual  remedy  but  that  which  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  suffering  patient  himself. 

Still,  under  a  deep  sense  of  the  obligation  to  which  I  have 
referred,  I  declare  that,  after  the  most  deliberate  and  anxious  con 
sideration  of  which  I  am  capable,  I  can  conceive  of  no  ade(]uate 
remedy  which  does  not  comprehend  a  national  bank  as  an  essen- 
tial part.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  national  bank,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  experience  has  pointed  out,  and  particularly  such  as 
would  limit  its  profits,  exclude  foreign  influence  in  the  government 
of  it,  and  give  publicity  to  its  transactions,  is  tiie  only  safe  and 
certain  remedy  that  can  be  adopted.  The  great  want  of  the 
country  is  a  general  and  uniform  currency,  and  a  point  of  union, 
a  sentinel,  a  regulator  of  the  issues  of  the  locai  banks,  and  thai 
would  be  supi^lied  by  such  an  institution. 
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1  am  not  going  now  to  discuss,  as  an  original  (juestion,  the 
constitutional  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank.  In 
human  afl'airs  there  are  some  questions,  and  I  tliink  this  is  one, 
that  ought  to  be  held  as  terminated.  Four  several  decisions  of 
congress  ailirming  the  power,  the  concurrence  of  every  other 
department  ol^  the  government,  the  approbation  of  the  ))eople,  the 
concurrence  of  both  the  great  parties  into  which  the  country  has 
been  divided,  and  forty  years  of  prosperous  experience  with  such 
a  bank,  apj)ear  to  me  to  settle  the  controversy,  if  any  controversy  is 
ever  to  be  settled.  Twenty  years  ago,  Mr.  Madison,  whose 
opposition  to  the  first  bank  of  the  United  States  is  well  knowin,  in 
a  message  to  congi'ess  said  : 

'Waiving  the  question  of  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  legislature  to  establish 
an  incorporated  bank,  as  being  precluded,  in  my  judgment,  by  repeated  recognitions, 
under  varied  circumstances,  of  the  validity  of  such  an  institution,  in  acts  of  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  branches  of  the  government,  accompanied  by 
indications,  in  different  modes,  of  a  correspondence  of  the  general  will  of  the  nation  ; 
the  proposed  bank  dues  not  appear  to  be  calculated  to  answer  the  purposes  of  reviv- 
ing the  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of  aiding  the 
treasury  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  revenue,  and  by  affording 
to  the  public  more  durable  loans.' 

To  all  the  considerations  upon  which  he  then  relied,  in  treating 
it  as  a  settled  question,  arc  now  to  be  added  two  distinct  and 
distant  subsequent  expressions  of  the  deliberate  opinion  of  a 
republican  congress,  two  solemn  decisions  of  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  twenty  years  of  successful  experience,  and 
disastrous  consequences  quickly  following  the  discontinuance  of 
the  bank. 

I  have  been  present,  as  a  member  of  congress,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  termination  of  the  charters  of  both  the  banks  of  the  United 
States;  took  part  in  the  discussion  to  which  they  gave  rise,  and 
had  an  opj)ortunity  of  extensively  knowing  the  opinions  of  mem- 
bers; and  I  declare  my  deliberate  conviction,  that  upon  neither 
was  there  one  third  of  the  members  in  either  house  who  entertain- 
ed the  opinion  that  congress  did  not  possess  the  constitutionaJ 
power  to  charter  a  bank. 

But  it  is  contended,  that,  however  indispensable  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  may  be  to  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  the  president's  opinion  against  it  opposes  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  unfortunate,  if  the  only  measure  which  can 
bring  relief  to  the  people  should  be  prevented  by  the  magistrate 
whose  elevated  station  should  render  him  the  most  anxious  man  in 
the  nation  to  redress  existing  grievances. 

The   opinion    of    the    president   which    is   relied   upon,   is   that 

contained  in  his  celebrated  letter  to  S.  Williams,  and  that  which  is 

expressed  in  the  message  before  us.     I  must  say,  with  all  proper 

deference,  that  no  man,  prior  to,  or  after  his  election  to  the  (ihief 
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magistracy,  has  a  right  to  say,  in  advance,  thai  he  would  not 
approve  of  a  particular  bill,  if  it  were  passed  by  congress.  An 
annunciation  of  such  a  purpose  is  premature,  and  contrary  to  the 
spirit,  if  not  the  express  letter,  of  the  constitution.  According  to 
that  instrument,  the  participation  of  the  president  in  the  legislative 
power  —  his  right  to  pass  upon  a  bill  —  is  subsequent,  and  not 
previous  to,  the  deliberations  of  congress.  The  constitutional 
provision  is,  that,  when  a  bill  shall  have  passed  both  houses,  it 
shall  be  ])resented  to  the  president  for  his  approval  or  rejeciion. 
His  right  to  pass  upon  it  results  from  the  presentation  of  the  ])ill, 
and  is  not  acquired  until  it  is  presented.  What  would  be  thought 
of  the  judge  who,  before  a  cause  is  brought  before  the  court,  should 
announce  his  intention  to  decide  in  favor  of  a  named  party?  Or 
of  the  senate,  which  shares  the  appointing  jxnver,  if  it  should, 
before  the  nomination  of  a  particuhu-  individual  is  made  for  an 
office,  pass  a  resolution  that  it  would  not  approve  the  nomination 
of  that  individual  ? 

It  is  clear,  that  the  president  j)laces  his  repugnance  to  a  bank  of 
the  United  States  mainly  upon  the  ground  that  the  popular  will 
has  been  twice  'solemnly  and  unequivocally  expressed'  against  it. 
In  this  I  think  the  president  is  mistaken.  The  two  occasions  to 
which  he  is  understood  to  refer,  are  the  election  of  general  Andrc\^' 
Jackson  in  1832,  and  his  own  election  in  1836.  Now,  as  to  the 
first,  there  was  not,  before  it  took  place,  any  unequivocal  ex])ression 
of  the  opinion  of  the  late  president  against  a  national  bank. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a  contrary  expression.  In  the  veto  iriessage, 
president  Jackson  admitted  the  public  convenience  of  a  bank ; 
stated  that  he  did  not  find  in  the  renewed  charter  such  modifica- 
tions as  could  secure  his  approbation,  and  added,  that  if  he  had 
been  applied  to,  he  could  have  furnished  the  model  of  a  bank  that 
would  answer  the  purposes  of  such  an  institution.  In  supporting 
his  ret'lection,  therefore,  the  people  did  not  intend,  by  the  exercise 
of  their  suffrage,  to  deprive  themselves  of  a  national  bank.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  within  my  knowledge,  that  many  voted  for  him, 
who  believed  in  the  necessity  of  a  bank  quite  as  much  as  I  do. 
And  I  am  perfectly  persuaded,  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
sustained  his  reelection  under  the  full  expectation  that  a  national 
bank  would  be  established  during  his  second  term. 

Nor,  sir,  can  I  think  that  the  election  of  the  present  chief  magis- 
trate ought  to  be  tnl'  n  as  evidence  that  the  ]:)eople  are  against  a 
bank.  The  most  th;-.?  can  be  asserted  is,  that  he  was  elected,  the 
expression  of  his  opinion  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  notwith- 
standing. The  question  of  the  election  of  a  chief  magistrate  is  a 
complex  question,  and  one  of  compensations  and  comparison.  All 
his  opinions,  all  his  qualifications  are  taken  into  consideration,  and 
compared  with  those  of  his  competitors.  And  nothing  more  is 
decided  by  the  people,  than  that  the  person  elected  is  prefeiTcd 
among  the  several  candidates.     They  take  him  as  a  man  takes  his 
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W'ife,  for  better  or  for  worse,  \vith  all  the  good  and  bad  opinions  and 
qualities  whieh  he  possesses.  You  mighl  as  \\  ell  argue,  ihat  the 
eleetion  of  a  jiartieular  ])ei-son  to  the  chief  niagistraey  implies  tliat 
jiis  figure,  form,  and  apj)earance  exhibit  the  standard  of  human 
perfection,  as  to  contend  that  it  sanctions  and  approves  every 
opinion  which  he  may  have  publicly  expressed  on  public  affairs 
It  is  somewhat  ungrateful  to  the  ])eople  to  supi)ose  that  the  partic- 
ular opinion  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  regard  to  a  United  Stales  bank, 
constituled  any?  much  less  the  chief  recommendation  of  him  to 
their  sulfrages.  It  would  be  more  honorable  to  him  and  1o  them, 
to  suppose  that  it  proceeded  from  his  eminent  abilities,  and  his 
distinguished  services  at  home  and  abroad.  If  we  are  to  look 
beyond  them  and  beyond  him,  many  believe  that  the  most  influ- 
ential cause  of  his  election  was  the  indorsemcmt  of  that  illustrious 
predecessor,  in  whose  footsteps  he  stands  pledged  to  follow. 

No,,  sir,  no  ;  the  simple  and  naked  question  of  a  bank  or  no  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  not  submitted  to  tlie  peoj)le,  and  'twice 
solemnly  and  vnequivocalJy''  decided  against  by  ihem.  I  firmly 
believe,  that  if  such  a  question  were  now  submitted  to  them,  the 
response  of  a  vast  majority  would  be  in  the  affirmative.  T  hope, 
however,  that  no  bank  will  be  established^or  proposed,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority  of  the  people  and  of  the 
states  in  favor  of  such  an  institution.  If  there  be  one  wanted,  and 
an  unequivocal  manifestation  be  made  of  the  popular  will  that  it  is 
desired,  a  bank  will  be  established.  The  president's  opposition  to  it 
is  founded  principally  upon  the  presumed  opposition  of  the  people. 
Let  them  demonstrate  that  he  is  mistaken,  and  he  will  not  separate 
himself  from  them.  He  is  too  good  a  democrat,  and  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  life  shows  that,  whatever  other  divorces  he  may  recommend., 
the  least  that  he  would  desire,  would  be  one  between  him  and  the 
people.  Should  this  not  prove  to  be  the  case,  and  if  a  majority 
should  not  exist  sulficiently  large  to  pass  a  bank  charier  in  spite  of 
the  veto,  the  ultimate  remedy  will  remain  to  the  ])eople  to  change 
their  rulers,  if  their  rulers  will  not  change  their  opinions. 

But  during  this  debate  it  has  been  contended,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States  would  aggravate  existing 
distresses;  and  that  the  opinion  necessary  to  put  it  in  operation 
could  not  be  obtained  without  prejudice  to  the  local  banks. 

What  is  the  relief  for  which  all  hearts  are  now  so  anxiously 
throbbing?  It  is  to  put  the  banks  again  in  motion;  to  restore 
exchanges,  and  revive  the  drooping  business  of  the  country.  And, 
what  are  the  obstacles?  They  are,  first,  the  foreign  debt;  and, 
secontllv,  a  want  of  confidence.  If  the  banks  were  to  reopen  their 
vaults,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  specie  would  be  immediately 
exported  to  Europe  to  discharge  our  foreign  debt.  Now,  if  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  were  established,  with  a  suitable  capital,  the 
stock  of  that  baulc  it>;elf  would  form  one  of  the  best  subjects  (•;' 
remittance  ;  and  an  amount  of  it  equal  to  what  remains   o!    the 
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foreign  debt  would  probably  be  remitted,  retaining  at  home  or 
drawing  from  abroad  the  equivalent  in  specie. 

A  great,  if  not  the  greatest  existing  evil  is  the  want  of  confidence^ 
not  merely  in  the  government,  but  in  distant  banks,  and  between 
the  banks  themselves.  There  is  no  tie  or  connection  binding  them 
together,  and  they  are  often  suspicious  of  each  other.  To  this  want 
of  confidence  among  the  banks  themselves,  is  to  be  ascribed  that 
extraordinary  derangement  in  the  exchanges  of  the  country.  How 
otherwise  can  we  accoant  for  the  fact,  that  the  paper  of  the  banks 
of  Mississippi  cannot  now  be  exchanged  against  the  paper  of  the 
banks  of  Louisiana,  without  a  discount  on  the  former  of  ten  or 
fifteen  per  centum  ;  nor  that  of  the  banks  of  Nashville,  without  a 
discount  of  eight  or  ten  per  centum  against  the  paper  of  the  banks 
of  the  adjoining  state  of  Kentucky?  It  is  manifest,  that,  whatever 
may  be  the  medium  of  circulation,  whether  it  be  inconvertible 
paper,  or  convertible  paper  and  specie,  supposing  confidence  to 
exist,  the  rates  of  exchange  in  both  cases  ought  to  be  nearly  the 
same.  But,  in  times  like  these,  no  bank  will  allow  its  funds  to 
accumulate,  by  the  operations  of  exchange,  at  points  where  no 
present  use  can  be  made  of  them. 

Now,  if  a  bank  of  the  United  States  Avere  established,  with  a 
proper  capital,  and  it  were  made  the  sole  depository  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  its  notes  were  receivable  in  all  government  dues,  it 
rriight  commence  operations  forthwith,  with  a  small  amount  of 
specie,  perhaps  not  more  than  two  millions.  That  sum  Avould 
probably  be  drawn  from  the  community,  where  it  is  now  hoarded 
and  dormant ;  or  if  it  were  taken  even  from  the  local  banks,  they 
would  be  more  than  compensated  in  the  security  which  they  would 
enjoy,  by  the  remittance  of  the  stock  of  the  new  bank  to  Europe, 
as  a  substitute  for  their  specie. 

Such  a  new  bank,  once  commencing  business,  would  form  a 
rallying  point;  confidence  would  revive,  exchanges  be  again  regu- 
lated, and  the  business  and  prosperity  of  the  country  be  restored. 
And  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  there  would  be  any  actual 
augmentation  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  for  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  unsound  banks,  which  can 
never  resume  specie  payments,  would  be  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
new  bank. 

An  auxiliary  resolution  might  be  adopted  with  salutary  effect, 
similar  to  that  which  was  adopted  in  1816,  offering  to  the  state 
banks,  as  a  motive  to  resume  specie  payments,  that  their  paper 
sljould  be  received  for  the  public  dues;  or,  as  their  number  has 
since  that  period  greatly  increased,  to  make  the  motive  more 
operative,  the  offt-r  might  be  confined  to  one  or  two  banks  in. 
each  slate,  known  to  be  trustworthy.  Let  them,  and  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  commence  specie  payments,  and  all  the  other  sound 
banks  would  be  constrained,  by  the  united  force  of  public  opinion 
and  the  law,  to  follow  the  example. 
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If,  in  contrasting  the  two  periods  of  1817  and  1837,  sonie 
advantages  for  the  resuinplion  of  specie  payments  existed  at  the 
former  epoch,  others  which  distinguish  the  present  greatly  prepon- 
derate. At  the  first  there  were  none  except  the  existence  of  a  public 
debt,  and  a  smaller  number  of  banks.  But  then  an  exhausting  war 
had  wasted  our  means.  Now  we  have  infinitely  greater  weahh, 
our  resources  are  vastly  more  developed  and  increased,  our  popu- 
lation nearly  doubled,  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  much  better, 
and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  a  remedy,  if  applied  now, 
would  be  administered  in  a  much  earlier  stage  of  the  disorder. 

A  general  currency,  of  sound  and  uniform  value,  is  necessary  to 
the  well  being  of  all  parts  of  the  confederacy,  but  it  is  indispensable 
to  the  interior  states.  The  seaboard  states  have  each  of  them  banks, 
whose  paper  freely  circulates  within  their  respective  limits,  and 
serves  all  the  purposes  of  their  business  and  commerce  at  their 
capitals,  and  throughout  their  whole  extent.  The  variations  in  the 
value  of  this  paper,  in  passing  through  those  states,  from  one 
commercial  metropolis  to  another,  arc  not  ordinarily  very  great. 
But  how  are  we  of  the  interior  to  come  to  the  Atlantic  cities 
to  purchase  our  supplies  of  foreign  and  domestic  commodities, 
without  a  general  medium  ?  The  paper  of  our  own  banks  will 
not  be  received  but  at  an  enormous  discount.  We  want  a  general 
currency,  which  will  serve  at  home  and  enable  us  to  carry  on  our 
accustomed  trade  with  our  brethren  of  the  Atlantic  states.  And 
such  a  currency  we  have  a  right  to  expect. 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  a  right  to  speak  for  and  in  behalf  of 
all  the  western  states  ;  but  as  a  senator  from  one  of  them  I  am 
entitled  to  be  heard.  This  union  was  formed  to  secure  certain 
general,  but  highly  important  objects,  of  which  the  common 
defence,  commerce,  and  a  uniform  currency,  were  the  leading  ones. 
To  the  interior  states  none  is  of  more  importance  than  thai  of 
currency.  Nowhere  is  the  attachment  to  the  union  more  ardent 
than  in  those  states;  but  if  this  government  should  neglect  to 
perform  its  duty,  the  value  of  the  union  will  become  impaired,  and 
its  very  existence  in  process  of  time  may  become  endangered.  I 
do  believe,  that  between  a  sound  general  currency,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  itself,  in  full  vigor  and  perfect  safety,  there  is  the  most 
infimate  connection. 

If,  Mr.  President,  the  remedies  which  I  have  suggested  were 
successful,  at  a  former  period  of  our  history,  there  is  every  reason  to 
hope,  that  they  would  again  prove  efiicacious;  but  let  me  suppose 
that  they  should  not,  and  that  some  unknown  cause,  which  could 
not  then,  should  now,  thwart  their  operation,  we  should  have,  in 
any  event,  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  we  had  endeavored  to 
profit  by  the  lessons  of  experience;  and  if  they  failed,  we  should 
stand  acquitted  in  the  judgment  of  the  people.  They  are  heartily 
tired  of  visionary  schemes  and  wild  experiments.     They  wish  to 
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get  ont  of  the  woods,  into  which  they  have  been  conducted,  back 
to  the  plain,  bealen,  wide  road,  which  ihey  had  before  trod. 

How,  and  when,  without  such  measures  as  I  have  suggested, 
are  the  state  banks  to  resume  sjiecie  payments  ?  They  never  can 
resume  without  concert ;  and  concert  springs  from  confidence ;  and 
confidence  from  knowledge.  But  what  knowledge  can  eight  hun- 
dred banks,  scattered  over  our  own  vast  territory,  have  of  the  actual 
condition  of  each  other?  It  is  in  vain  that  statements  of  it  be 
periodically  published.  It  depends,  at  last,  mainly  upon  the 
solvency  of  the  debtors  lo  the  bank ;  and  how,  whenever  their 
names  are  not  known,  can  that  be  ascertained  ? 

Instead  of  coming  to  ihe  aid  of  these  prostrate  institutions,  and 
assisting  ihem  by  a  mild  and  parental  exercise  of  your  ]:)ower,  in  a 
mode  sanctioned  and  approved  by  experience,  you  propose  to 
abandon  them  and  the  country  to  their  fate.  You  propose  worse,  to 
discredit  their  paper,  to  distrust  them  even  as  special  depositories,  and 
to  denounce  against  them  all  the  pains  and  penalties  of  bankruptcy. 

How,  and  when,  will  they  resume  specie  payments?  Never,  as 
far  as  my  information  extends,  have  exertions  been  greater  than 
those  which  the  banks  have  generally  made,  to  open  again  their 
vaults.  It  is  wonderful  that  the  community  should  have  been  able 
to  bear,  with  so  much  composure  and  resignation,  the  prodigious 
curtailments  which  have  been  made.  Confidence  reestablished, 
the  foreign  debt  extinguished,  and  a  national  institution  created, 
most  of  them  could  quickly  resume  specie  payments,  some  of  them, 
urged  by  a  high  sense  of  probity,  and  smarting  under  severe 
reproaches,  will  no  doubt  make  the  experiment  of  resuming  and 
continuing  specie  payments.  They  may  even  go  on  a  while ;  but 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  slate  banks  generally,  and  without 
the  cooperation  of  a  national  bank,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that 
they  will  be  again  seized  with  a  paralysis.  It  is  my  deliberate 
conviction,  that  the  preservation  of  the  existence  of  the  state  banks 
themselves,  depends  upon  the  institution  of  a  national  bank.  It  is 
as  necessary  to  them  as  the  union  is  to  the  welfare  of  the  states  in 
our  political  system.  Without  it,  no  human  being  can  foresee 
when  we  shall  emerge  from  the  difficulties  which  surround  us.  It 
has  been  my  fortune,  several  times,  to  see  the  country  involved  in 
great  danger,  but  never  before  have  I  beheld  it  encompassed  with 
any  more  menacing  and  portentous. 

Entertaining  the  views  which  I  have  presented,  it  may  be  asked, 
why  I  do  not  at  once  propose  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank. 
I  have  already  adverted  to  the  cause,  constituted  as  congress  now 
is,  I  know  that  such  a  proposition  would  be  defeated ;  and  that  it 
wo'ald  be,  therefore,  useless  to  make  it.  I  do  not  desire  to  force 
vipon  the  senate,  or  upon  the  country,  against  its  will,  if  I  could, 
my  opinion,  however  sincerely  or  strongly  entertained.  If  a 
national  bank  be  established,  its  stability  and  its  utility  will  depend 
upon  the  general  conviction  which  is  full  of  its   necessity.     And 
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unlil  such  a  conviction  is  deeply  impressed  u|)on  ihe  jieople,  and 
clearly  manifested  by  them,  it  would,  in  my  judgment,  be  unwise 
even  to  propose  a  bank. 

Of  the  scheme  of  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Rives,)  I  think 
no"\v  as  I  thought  in  1834,  I  do  not  believe  that  any  practical  con- 
nection of  state  banks  can  supplv  a  general  currency,  be  a  safe 
depository  of  the  public  moneys,  or  act  efficiently  as  a  fiscal  agent 
of  the  general  government.  I  was  not  tlien  opposed  to  the  state 
banks  in  their  proper  sphere.  I  thought  that  they  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  form  exclusively  a  banking  system  for  the  country, 
although  they  were  essential  parts  of  a  gencn-al  system. 

The  amendment  of  the  senator,  considered  as  a  measure  to 
bring  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  so  much  desired, 
I  think  must  fail.  The  motive  which  it  holds  out  of  the  receiv- 
ability  in  all  payments  to  the  government  of  the  paper  of  such 
banks  as  may  resume  at  a  given  day,  coupled  with  the  conditions 
proposed,  is  wholly  inadequate.  It  is  an  offer  to  eight  hundred 
banks;  and  the  revenue,  payment  of  which  in  their  notes  is  held 
out  as  the  inducement,  amounts  to  some  tv/enty  or  twenty-five 
millions.  To  entitle  them  to  the  inconsiderable  extension  of  their 
circulation,  which  would  result  from  the  credit  given  by  govern- 
ment to  the  paper  of  all  of  them,  they  are  required  to  submit  to  a 
suppression  of  all  notes  below  five  dollars,  and  at  no  very  distant 
period,  to  all  below  twenty.  The  enlargement  of  their  circulation, 
produced  by  making  it  receivable  by  government,  would  be  much 
less  than  the  contraction  which  would  arise  from  tlie  suppression 
of  the  prohibited  notes.  Besides,  if  the  qnalifv  proposed  again  to 
be  attached  to  the  notes  of  these  local  banks  was  insufficient  to 
prevent  the  suspension,  how  can  it  be  efficacious  enough  to  stimu- 
late a  resumption  of  specie  payments? 

I  shall,  nevertheless,  if  called  upon  to  give  a  vote  between  the 
project  of  the  administration  and  the  amendment  of  the  senator 
from  Virginia,  vote  for  the  latter,  because  it  is  harmless,  if  it  effects 
no  good,  nnd  looks  to  the  preservation  of  the  stale  banks  ;  whilst 
the  other  is  fraught  with  mischiefs,  as  I  believe,  and  tends,  if  it  be 
not  designed,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  those  institutions.  But 
preferring  to  either  the  postponement  moved  by  the  senator  from 
Georgia,  I  shall,  in  the  first  instance,  vole  for  that. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  views  which  I  entertain  on  the 
present  state  of  our  public  affairs.  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret 
that  I  can  perceive  no  remedy,  but  such  as  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  themselves.  Whenever  they  shall  impress  upon  congress 
a  conviction  of  that  which  they  wish  applied,  they  will  obtain  it, 
and  not  before.  In  the  mean  time,  let  us  go  home,  and  mix  with 
and  consult  our  constituents.  And  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  let  us 
carry  with  us  the  burning  reproach,  that  our  measures  here  display 
a  selfish  solicitude  for  the  government  itself,  i)ut  a  cold  and  heart- 
less insensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  peo})le. 


ON  THE  PREEMPTION  BILL. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  26,  1538. 


[  The  system  of  ijrantin^  preL'inption  rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands,  or  squat- 
ters,  as  they  are  called,  being  persons  who  locate  themselves  on  those  lands  without 
first  obtaining  the  right  by  purchase,  Mr.  Clay  has  always  opposed.  In  taking  this 
course  he  has  shown  his  disregard  of  the  effect  calculated  to  be  produced  on  his  per- 
sonal popularity  in  the  newly  settled  states,  by  opposing  a  measure  which  he  consid- 
ered detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  country,  however  desirable  it  might  be  to  the 
pioneers  in  the  new  settlements.  At  the  session  of  congress  in  1838,  a  bill  granting 
preemption  rights  to  settlers  on  the  public  lands  was  introduced  and  passed  the  senate 
by  a  large  majority,  but,  while  the  measure  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clay  did 
not  hesitate,  to  oppose  it  in  the  following  remarks.] 


Mr.  Clay  said,  that  in  no  shape  which  should  be  given  lo  this 
bill  could  he  give  it  his  vote.  In  any  aspect  it  was  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  bounty,  or  a  grant  of  the  property  of  the  whole  peoj^le  to 
a  small  part  of  the  people;  often  the  speculator;  and  he  would 
like  to  know  by  what  authority  such  a  bill  could  be  passed.  He 
regarded  it  as  a  reward  for  the  violation  of  law  ;  as  a  direct  encour- 
agement to  intruding  lawlessly  on  ihe  lands  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  for  selecting  and  taking  what  the  trespasser  plea.^ed  of  the 
property  of  the  whole  people ;  and  he  was  not  to  be  deterred  from 
the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  such  measures  by  any  denuncia- 
tion, come  from  what  quarter  it  might,  let  these  measures  be 
supported  by  whom  they  might. 

But  he  would  not  now  enter  into  the  consideration  of  granting 
the  public  property  in  the  manner  proposed  by  this  bill.  He  had 
risen  to  notice  a  subject  which  seemed  to  have  been  lost  sight  of. 
It  had  been  said,  the  government  lost  nothing  by  preemption  ;  but 
he  could  not  conceive  how  the  accounts  were  luade  out  in  proof 
of  this  assertion.  The  president  tells  us,  that  the  whole  average 
atuount  gained  above  the  minimum  price  is  only  about  six  cents 
per  acre ;  others  state  it  at  two,  four,  and  five  cents ;  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  asserted,  in  his  annual  report,  that  ihe 
revenue  would  be  augmented  by  the  passage  of  a  preemption  law. 
The  preemption  law  I  As  if  the  competition  of  a  fair,  open,  public 
sale  would  not  produce  more  ;  as  if  preemptioners  would  not  go  to 
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the  public  sales,  if  preemption  were  denied  ihem,  and  buy  their  land 
as  reasonably  as  it  could  be  purchased  !  Could  any  one  be  so 
stupid  as  to  suppose  that  the  gain  on  the  land  could  be  greater  by 
preemption  than  by  public  auction  ? 

But  Mr.  Clay  wished  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  sen- 
ate to  a  document  to  which  he  would  refer.  Two  years  ago  a 
report  from  the  commissioner  of  the  land  office  had  been  sent  here 
by  this  same  secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  report  of  a  person  more 
conversant  with  settlements  in  the  western  country  than  perhaps 
any  man  in  congress,  and  certainly  more  than  any  connected  with 
the  executive  government,  the  late  commissioner,  Mr.  Brown,  the 
late  governor  of  the  state  of  Ohio.  What  did  he  say  of  the  loss 
incurred  by  preemption  laws  ?  The  document  was  number 
two  hundred  and  eleven  of  the  session  of  1836.  The  whole  of  it 
was  well  worthy  of  deliberate  perusal,  and  it  was  replete  with 
fraud,  abominable,  execrable  fraud,  scandalous  to  the  country, 
scandalous  to  the  government,  and  scandalous  to  tb.e  perpetrators. 
In  saying  this,  Mr.  Clay  would  not  denounce  any  whole  class  ; 
but  he  would  say  that  the  preemption  system  was  a  scheme  of 
heartless  and  boundless  speculation.  What  does  the  commis- 
sioner say  ? 

'This  office  possesses  no  data  whereby  to  estimate  with  tolerable  acciirnoy  how 
far  the  sales  of  public  lands  have  been  effected,  in  respect  to  quantity,  by  the  pi'ecinp- 
tion  act  of  nineteenth  of  June,  iS34.  Considering  the  great  demand  for  land  within 
the  last  two  years,  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  a  greater  number  of  acres  hn?  been 
disposed  of  in  that  period  in  consequence  of  the  privilege  it  confers.  It  is  (jiiilo  im- 
possible to  estirnate  with  satisfactory  accuracy  the  effect  that  has  been  produced  on 
this  branch  of  the  revenue  by  allowing  (to  those  who  have,  and  pretend  to,  a  ri^lit  oi' 
preference)  the  choice,  at  the  lowest  rate,  of  distinguished  sites  for  towns,  and  their 
vicinities,  the  best  mill  seats,  and  the  finest  farming  lands,  including  those  so  highly 
prized  for  the  culture  of  cotton. 

'  The  general  land  office  has  no  certain  data  for  a  just  calculation  of  the  amount 
which  the  treasury  has  been  prevented  from  recei^'ing  by  the  operation  of  this  law. 
but  (-onsidering  the  many  tens  of  thousands  of  claims  that  have  arisen  under  it.  and 
the  prevailing  desire  in  the  mean  while  to  vest  money  in  public  land,  the  conclusion 
seems  fair,  that  the  selected  spots  would  have  been  sold  for  a  price  proportioned  to 
their  excellence,  if  no  such  law,  nor  any  improper  conspiracy,  had  existed.  The 
estimate  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  January  last,  appears  to  me  now  to  underrate  much  rather  than 
magnify  the  difference  betvi'een  the  receipts  forpre^'mption  concessions,  and  the  sum 
the  same  lands  would  have  brought  into  the  treasury,  had  no  impediment  laid  in  the 
way  of  full  and  free  competition  for  the  purchase. 

'  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  revenue  from  public  lands  has  not  been 
impaired  by  preemptions  alone  ;  and  I  maybe  allowed  to  remark,  in  this  place,  that  the 
information,  on  the  subject  of  the  last  resolution  referred  to  me.  consi.sts  of  what 
common  fame  represents  as  avowed  and  notorious,  namely  :  that  the  public  sales  are 
attendedby  combinations  of  two  kinds,  interested  in  keeping  bids  down  to  the  minimum  ; 
the  oire  composed  of  those  who  have  and  those  who  pretend  to  a  right  of  prefei- 
ence,  and  resort  to  intimidation  by  threats  and  actual  violence,  as  e.\emplifu?u  most 
particularly  at  the  public  sales  at  Chicago,  in  June.  18.3'),  when  and  where  the  con- 
trolling party  is  represented  to  have  effectually  prevented  thor;e  from  bidding  who 
were  not  acceptable  to  themselves;  th.e  other  description  tbrmed  of  persons  associated 
to  frustrate  the  views  of  individuals  desirous  of  purchasing,  who  refuse  to  jinu  their 
coalition,  or  submit  to  their  dictation,  by  compelling  the  recusants  to  forego  theii 
intended  pui  chases,  or  give  more  than  the  market  value  of  the  lands.' 
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Now,  resumed  Mr.  Clay,  how  did  this  conspiracy  take  place? 
Ho  would  tell.  In  September  last,  the  Indian  title  had  been  ex- 
tinguished to  a  tract  of  most  valuable  land  in  Indiana,  at  one 
dollar  per  acre,  by  the  United  States.  What  was  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  instant  the  Indian  title  was  extinguisiied,  there 
was  a  rush  upon  it  from  all  quarters;  and  if  that  land  should  be 
exposed  at  public  sale,  it  would  be  found  that  these  men,  who  had 
seized  the  property  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  would  com- 
bine to  intimidate  and  overawe  all  competitors,  and  thereby  acquire 
the  land  on  their  own  terms.  In  this  way  lawless  men  had  often 
combined,  not  only  without  but  against  the  positive  authority  of 
law;  and  here,  while  vindicating  the  rights  and  guarding  the  prop- 
erty of  the  whole  people,  Mr.  Clay  would  not  be  awed  nor  deterred 
from  performing  his  duty  by  any  personal  considerations.  He 
would  read  no  more  of  this  document,  senators  could  read  it  at 
their  leisure  ;  it  was  the  deliberate  judgment  of  an  experienced 
and  intelligent  man  against  the  whole  system  of  preemption. 

But  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  some  official 
documents,  one  of  which  was  from  a  district  attorney,  he  believed 
of  Louisiana. 

'  Sir  :  I  present,  herewith,  a  number  of  affidavits  in  relation  to  pre>"emptions 
obtained  by  Gabriel  H.  Tutt,  to  the  southeast  quarter,  Richard  Tutt,  to  the  east 
half  of  the  northeast  quarter,  and  Benjamin  Tutt,  to  the  west  half  of  the  north- 
east quarter,  of  section  number  three  west,  in  the  land  district  of  Dempolis,  in  the 
state  of  Alabama.  These  alfidavits  have  been  taken  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
men  in  the  state  of  Alabama,  and  have  been  sent  on  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  procur- 
ing the  grant  of  the  above  preC^mptions  to  be  set  aside,  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
obtained  by  fraud  and  imposition  ;  and  that  this  is  the  firct,  I  entertain  no  doubt  whatever. 
Shortly  before  I  \et\  Alabama,  I  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  above  lands, 
and  heard  a  number  of  persons  speaking  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  paid 
out:  and  the  opinion  was  general,  without  exception,  that  a  most  shameful  and  scan- 
dalous imposition  had  been  practiced  upon  the  government,  'i'here  is  no  doubt  th:it 
all  the  lands  mentioned  were  paid  out  at  the  instance  and  for  the  benefit  of  James  B. 
Tutt.  a  man,  to  my  knowledge,  of  notoriously  bad  character.  (lal)riel  II.  Tutt,  as 
the  affidavit  shows,  is  a  citizen  of  Greene  county,  (the  county  in  which  I  reside  my- 
self, and  I  know  him  well.)  and  that  he  never  did  reside  on  the  quarter  section  paid 
out  in  its  name,  or  near  it.  his  residence  in  Greene  county  being  at  least  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  from  the  land  paid  out  in  his  name.  Richard  Tutt  and  Benjamin  Tutt 
are,  I  believe,  both  piiblii:  paupvrs,  and  have  been  so  for  years  ;  /  am  confident  as  to  one, 
and  am  satisfied  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  other.  I  have  known  them  for  several 
years;  they  have  lived  in  Greene  county,  and  have  been  supported  at  the  charge  and 
expense  of  the  county.  Neither  of  them,  as  tlie  affidavits  show,  have  resided  on  the 
lands  since  they  were  paid  out,  and  Richard  Tutt  was  not  on  the  land  paid  out  in  his 
name  until  January,  lS-31,  and  had  no  improvements  whatever  in  IS'23.' 

'  If  reckless  and  unprincipled  men  can  succeed  in  cheating  and  defrauding  govern- 
ment, by  appropriating  and  securing  to  their  own  use  public  lands  at  the  minimum 
price,  under  acts  of  bounty  and  benevolence,  passed  for  the  benefit  of  honest,  enter- 
prising, and  industrious  settlers,  corruption  and  venality  must  and  will  become  the 
Order  of  tlie  day,  wherever  there  is  a  quarter  section  of  public  land  left  worth  con- 
tending for:  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that  this  has  become  too  much  the  case 
already.  May  I  ask  to  be  informed  of  any  steps  taken  by  the  department  in  this 
matter,  as  early  as  convenient  ? ' 

And  here  are  some  comments  of  the  receiver  of  the  land  office 
at  Mount  Salus,  who  tells  us  he  has  been  in  the  public  service 
since  1806. 
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'  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  1h;it  the  surveys  are  not  made,  and  the  lands  offered  for 
sale,  before  the  country  is  settled.  Preemption  in  parts  of  the  country  vvheie  there 
are  no  private  claims  to  adjust,  seem  to  hold  out  rewards  to  those  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  violate  the  laws  with  a  view  of  greally  benefitina:  ihemselvts,  by  securing 
the  choice  parts  at  the  lowest  price,  while  others,  more  conscientious,  wait  for  the 
public  sales.  It  has  a  very  demoralizing  effect ;  the  temptation  is  so  great  to  get  lane" 
worth  five  or  ten  dollars  an  acre,  in  many  instances,  at  the  government  price  for  the 
poorest  land,  that  witnesses  will  be  found  to  prove  up  the  occupancy  of  the  land.  It 
occasions  se\ere  disputes  between  the  settlers,  and  much  troublesome  unthankful 
service  for  the  ofhcei's,  all  of  which  would  be  avoided  by  hastening  the  surveys,  and 
immediately  ottering  the  land  for  sale.  The  witnesses  are  sometimes  probaldy 
deceived  by  not  knowing  where  the  subdivisional  lines  would  run  if  extended  through 
the  tracts.' 

The  same  officer,  in  illuslrating  the  subject  in  another  place,  says, 

'  The  preemption  system  is  not  a  practicable  system  to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  ; 
and  if  the  president  could  see  the  outrageous  uproar  and  confusion  in  the  register's 
office  for  one  day,  I  am  well  convinced  he  would  never  sign  another  preC'mption  law, 
The  preemption  rights  heretofore  were  confined  to  small  districts,  interspersed  with 
private  claims,  and  the  right  was  given  only  to  actual  settlers  who  resided  on  the 
very  tract  claimed  by  them,  and  then  only  to  heads  of  families,  and  persons  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  There  were  no  floating  rights.  Even  that  system  created 
great  confusion  and  fraud  in  Louisiana,  and  was  generally  believed  to  do  more  harm 
thai\  good.  I  know  one  considerable  battle  royal  fought  on  the  occasion,  and  was 
told  by  the  deputy  surveyors  that  many  of  the  tracts  they  surveyed,  perhaps  in  the 
very  year  the  preC'mption  right  was  obtained,  were  in  a  wild  state,  where  they  did 
not  see  the  trace  of  a  human  being,  and  were  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  cultivation. 
At  present  it  is  customary  for  the  leader  of  a  party  of  speculators  to  agree  with  a 
number  of  dealers,  v^'ith  their  witnesses,  men,  women,  and  children,  to  meet  on  a 
certain  day  at  the  register's  office.  They  come  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  and  darken 
the  office  with  clouds  of  smoke  and  dust,  and  an  uproar  occasioned  by  whisky  and 
avarice,  that  a  register,  at  least,  can  never  forget. 

'  The  many  different  propositions  made  by  members  of  congress  to  dispose  of  the 
public  lands,  makes  it  probable  that  some  change  in  the  system  will  be  elT'ected  ;  I 
iherelbreask  your  indulgence  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the  subject.  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  land  business  from  the  year  180G,  first  as  a  deputy  surveyor, 
about  one  year  ;  then  about  fifteen  years  as  principal  deputy  for  the  western  district, 
Louisiana;  four  years  of  which,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  deciding  on  and 
adjusting  the  claims  of  that  district;  and  have  now  been  more  than  eight  years  reg- 
ister for  the  Choctaw  land  district.  I  think  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  there  is  so  much 
feverish  anxiety  to  make  alterations  in  the  land  system  by  members  of  congress,  who 
have  not  the  practical  experience  necessary  to  enable  them  to  avoid  confusion  and 
endless  difficulties. 

'  The  prei-mption  act  of  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  1S30,  is  the  most  unguarded,  and 
in  all  respects  ilie  worst  land  law  that  has  ever  been  passed  in  the  United  States.  In 
districts  where  the  public  land  could  not  be  dis[iosed  of  for  many  years,  on  account 
of  private  claims,  there  seemed  to  be  some  necessity  for  allowing  preC'mptions  ;  but 
where  there  are  no  private  claims  to  be  adjusted,  the  exclusive  advantage  given  to 
those  who  go  on  the  most  choice  spots,  and  that  in  direct  violation  of  an  act  of  congress, 
has  a  very  unequal  bearing  and  demoralizing  effect.  If  the  whole  community,  who 
are  equally  interested,  were  authorized  by  law  to  make  settlements  on  the  public 
lands,  the  advantages  would  seem  to  be  equal  ;  but,  if  such  was  the  case,  I  think  it 
likely  that  it  would  cause  the  loss  of  many  lives  in  the  general  scramble  which 
would  take  place.  If  the  preemption  right  only  extended  to  the  forfeited  lands,  or 
such  as  had  been  improved  under  the  credit  system,  where  the  tracts  paid  for  had 
cost  the  parties  a  high  price,  there  would  seem  to  be  some  reason  in  it:  but  that  a 
general  sweep  should  be  made  of  the  most  valuable  lands  of  the  United  States  by 
intruders,  at  as  low  a  price  as  that  which  the  poorest  person  in  the  nation  would  have 
to  pay  for  the  poorest  pine  barren,  is  unreasonable  in  the  extreme.' 

1  jyir.  Walker.     What  is  the  name  of  that  officer  ?  ] 

Gideon  Fitz;  and  this  extract  is  on  the  forty-ninth  page  of  the 
document. 
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Mr.  Clay  did  not  intend  at  present  to  go  so  far  into  the  subject 
as  he  had  done,  hoping  for  another  occasion  on  which  he  designed, 
shouhl  God  spare  his  life  and  health,  to  speak  more  fully  on  the 
subject,  and  endeavor  to  expose  this  system  of  iniquity. 

Two  years  ago,  according  to  the  official  report  of  commissioner 
Drown,  there  was  a  loss  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  would 
not  have  occurred  if  the  land  had  been  put  up  fairly  in  the  market — 
a  loss  occasioned  by  this  system  of  iniquity,  and  the  combinations 
which  it  occasions  to  keep  down  the  price,  and  to  prevent  all  com- 
petition. When  the  senate  should  receive  the  account  which  Mr. 
Clay  had  called  for,  (by  a  resolution,)  which  he  hoped  they  would 
receive  in  time  for  this  bill,  they  would  see  what  amount  wan 
received  at  the  public  sales,  what  was  the  average  price  of  each 
acre  sold  at  the  public  sales,  without  confounding  them  with  the 
private  sales,  and  making  an  average  from  the  whole. 

[  Mr.  Walker,  in  reply,  alluded  to  a  charge  made  against  himself,  by  an  anonymous 
letter,  that  he  owned  half  a  million  of  pre.'mption  in  Mississippi,  and  to  his  formal 
denial,  in  the  senate,  that  he  owned  any  land  whatever  in  that  quarter,  or  had  any 
interest  there,  direct  or  indirect.  He  proceeded  at  considerable  lenijlh  to  adduce  facts 
and  arguments  to  invalidate  the  testimony  on  whicli  jMr.  Clay  had  depended,  and 
made  some  allusion  to  the  prei'-mption  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill,  and  charged  the 
old  states  with  grasping  after  the  public  lands. 

i\Ir.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  (rising  at  the  same  time  with  Mr.  Clay  of  Kentucky,)  said 
he  had  a  few  words  for  this  distinguislied  commissioner  of  the  public  lands. 

(  M-.  Clay,  of  Kentucky.     A  bad,  a  very  bad  commissioner.) 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  had  understood  this  commissioner  to  say,  that  there  had 
been  a  loss  of  three  millions  of  dollars,  occasioned  by  prei'mption  laws,  which  jirevented 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands.  But  he  wished  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to 
some  documentary  facts,  in  regard  to  the  assumpt  on  that  gnvernment  suffered  a  loss 
by  allowing  pre^-mption,  and  that  the  land  would  sell  for  more  under  other  circum-- 
stances  The  requisite  documents  were  on  the  table,  (Mr.  Clay  said,)  by  which  it 
would  appear,  that  in  1822,  there  was  an  average  excess  of  three  cents  above  the 
miniuium  price,  in  1S23  only  of  five,  and  in  1S24  no  more  than  of  two  cents.  At 
that  time  no  general  prei-'mption  law  iiad  been  enacted.  Afterwards  there  was  a  still 
further  falling  off,  and  in  1S2S  the  excess  was  only  one  cent  ;  in  1&29  the  same 
These  facts  would  put  down  the  assumption,  that  government  had  lost  any  thing  by 
preemption  laws.  The  document  to  Vi'hich  IMr.  Clay  referred  had  been  obtained 
only  v\'ithin  the  last  ten  days,  and  it  appeared  from  that,  that  up  to  the  present  time, 
the  excess  had  been  little  more  than  two  cents  per  acre. 

Mr.  Clay  argued,  that  the  preemption  laws  were  calculated  to  put  down  fraud 
instead  of  encoui'aging  it.  The  only  fraud  was  that  of  speculators,  and  the  charge 
of  it  against  the  settlers  was  utterly  groundless.  To  oppose  this  system,  and  to 
continue  that  of  public  auction,  was  to  minister  to  the  cupidity  of  speculators;  and 
the  most  effectual  remedy  against  fraud  was  to  be  found  in  preemption  laws.] 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  said  he  knew  how  unequal  this  contest 
was.  A  number  of  senators  from  the  new  states  were  ever  ready 
to  spring  up  and  eulogize  the  preemption  laws  ;  but,  unequal  as  it 
was,  while  he  had  a  place  here,  he  would  contend  for  those 
interests  of  the  whole  people,  which  he  \yas  endeavoring  to  protect. 

He  would  repel  the  imputation  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi 
against  the  old  slates.  It  was  not  the  old  states,  but  some  of  the 
new,  that  were  grasping  at  the  public  domain.  If  there  was  such 
a  spirit  any  where,  it  was  not  in  the  old  states,  but  somewhere  else. 
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The  subject  of  ihe  public  lands  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  ihe 
political  party  of  the  senator  from  Mississippi  several  years  ago. 
The  land  bill  for  distributing  the  proceeds  of  them  was  the  conse- 
quence ;  but  was  there  anything  of  grasping,  even  in,  that?  It 
did  not  propose  to  touch  the  land  system,  to  alter  or  affect  the  price 
or  the  mode  of  sale.  The  old,  the  tried  system  was  admirable. 
Under  the  auspices  of  such  men  as  Jeremiah  Morrow,  nothing 
human  could  have  been  more  perfect  or  just.  But  what  did  that 
measure  propose  ?  To  distribute  the  whole  net  proceeds  of  the 
lands  among  all  the  states,  old  and  new,  allowing  to  the  new  an 
extra  bounty  of  fifteen  per  cent.  What  kind  of  grasping  by  the 
old  states  was  this  ?  And  how  was  the  equitable  measure  received 
by  some  of  the  new  states?  The  senator  was  mistaken;  it  was 
not  the  old  states  to  whom  his  imputation  would  apply;  the  hand 
that  made  the  grip  was  thrust  from  some  other  quarter. 

He  had  no  part  in  the  charge  against  the  senator  in  relation  to 
lands  in  Mississippi;  but  how  had  he  made  out  in  his  vindication 
of  the  officers  of  the  government?  The  commissioner  of  the  land 
office  was  not  to  be  believed,  because  he  difi'ered  from  him  ;  a  com- 
missioner appointed  by  the  immortal  Jackson,  governor  of  Ohio, 
and  well  worthy  to  be  sent  on  a  foreign  mission,  was  not  to  be 
believed,  because  his  views  did  not  agree  with  those  of  the  senator 
from  Mississippi.  But  could  the  senator  say  that  the  two  or  three 
millions  of  acres  taken  up  by  ]3reemptions  might  not  have  j)ro- 
duced,  at  public  sales,  three  millions  of  dollars,  which  the  commis- 
sioner had  estimated  to  have  been  lost  ?  Had  not  the  senator 
himself  stated,  at  a  former  session,  that  many  of  these  lands  were 
worth  fifty  dollars  per  acre  ? 

Mr.  Clay,  after  a  few  remarks  on  certain  frauds  in  Louisiana, 
and  on  the  alleged  frauds  in  Mississippi,  recurred  to  the  case  of  the 
valuable  land  in  Indiana,  for  which  there  is  a  contest  between 
individuals  and  the  legislature.  He  hoped,  if  either  party  should 
get  the  land,  it  would  be  the  whole  state.  But  the  legislature  was 
now  in  session,  and  what,  did  they  seem  themselves  to  think  of 
individual  preemption  rights,  when  not  the  whole  union,  but  that 
state  alone  was  concerned  ?  They  gave  thirty-nine  votes  against 
individual  preemption  rights,  and  only  five  voles  in  favor.  He 
would  read  a  short  account  of  the  debate  on  this  point. 

[  Here  Mr.  Clay  read  parts  of  several  speeches  in  the  Indiana  lejrislature,  de- 
nouncing the  preemption  system,  and  showing  that  attempts  were  made  hy  specu- 
lotors,  under  the  garb  of  poor  settlers,  to  appropriate  the  land  which  had  been  recently 
acquired  from  the  Miami   Indians.j 

Mr.  Clay  had  taxed  his  recollection  in  relation  to  persons  in 
Kentucky,  to  whom  preemption  rights  had  been  granted;  and  he 
knew  of  but  one  man  who  lived  on  land  granted  to  him  by  Vir- 
ginia as  a  settler.  Mr.  Clay  was  for  abiding  by,  defending,  and 
protecting  the  land  system  heretofore  existing,  against  all  and  everv 
material  innovation. 


ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY  SCHEME. 


IN    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,   FEBRUARY   19,   1839. 


[The  independent  or  sub-treasury  scheme  bein^  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of 
congress,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  although  pubhc  opinion  was  setting  strongly  ag.iinst  it, 
Mr.  Clay  delivered  the  following  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  shows  that  a  deliberate 
design  had  existed  on  the  part  of  general  Jackson,  and  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
to  break  down  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  and  to  create  on  their 
rains  a.  government  treasury  bank,  undev  the  exclusive  control  of  the  executive.  This 
speech  was  partly  in  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  Souih  Carolina,  who  had  become  a 
supporter  of  the  administration.] 


I  HAVE  seen  some  public  service,  pas.sed  through  many  troubled 
limes,  and  often  addressed  public  assemblies,  in  this  capitol  and 
elsewhere;  but  never  before  have  I  risen  in  a  deliberative  body, 
under  more  oppressed  feelings,  or  with  a  deeper  sense  of  awfal 
responsibility.  Never  before  have  I  risen  to  express  my  opinions 
upon  any  public  measure,  fraught  with  such  tremendous  conse- 
quences to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  coimtry,  and  so 
perilous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  as  I  solemnly  believe  the  bill 
under  consideration  will  be.  If  you  knew,  sir,  what  sleepless  hours 
reflection  upon  it  has  cost  me,  if  you  knew  with  what  fervor  and 
sincerity  I  have  implored  divine  assistance  to  strengthen  and  sustain 
me  in  my  opposition  to  it,  1  should  have  credit  with  yoti,  at  least, 
for  the  sincerity  of  my  convictions,  if  I  shall  be  so  unfortunate  as 
not  to  have  your  concin-rence  as  to  the  dangerous  character  of  the 
measure.  And  I  have  thanked  my  God  that  he  has  prolonged  my 
life  until  the  present  time,  to  enable  me  to  exert  myself  in  the 
service  of  ray  country,  against  a  project  far  transcending  in  perni- 
cious tendency  any  that  I  have  ever  had  occasion  to  consider.  I 
thank  him  for  the  health  I  am  permitted  to  enjoy  ;  I  thank  him  for 
the  soft  and  sweet  rej:)ose  which  I  experienced  last  night ;  I  thank 
him  for  the  bright  and  glorious  sun  which  shines  upon  us  this  day. 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  to  go  at  large 
into  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  present 
most  disastrous  state  of  public  affairs.  That  duty  was  performed 
by  others,  and  myself,  at  the  extra  session  of  congress.  It  was 
then  clearly  shown,  that  it  sprung  from  the  ill-advised  and  unfor- 
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tunatc  measures  of  executive  adniiiuslralion.  I  now  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  1829,  Andrew 
Jackson,  not  by  the  blessing  of  God,  was  made  president  of  tliese 
United  States;  that  the  country  then  was  eminently  prosperous ; 
that  its  currency  was  as  sound  and  safe  as  any  that  a  people  were 
ever  blessed  with  ;  that,  ihrought)ut  the  wide  extent  of  this  whole 
union,  it  possessed  a  unii'orm  value;  and  that  exchanges  were 
conducted  with  such  regularity  and  perfection,  that  funds  could  be 
transmitted  from  one  extremity  of  the  union  to  the  other,  with  the 
least  possible  risk  or  loss.  In  this  encouraging  condition  of  the 
business  of  the  country,  it  remained  for  several  years,  until  after 
the  war,  Vs^antonly  waged  against  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
was  completely  successful,  by  the  overthrow  of  that  invaluable 
institution.  What  our  present  situation  is,  is  as  needless  to  describe 
as  it  is  painful  to  contemplate.  First  felt  in  our  great  commercial 
marts,  distress  and  embarrassment  have  penetrated  into  the  interior, 
and  now  pervade  almost  the  entire  union.  It  has  been  justly 
remarked  by  one  of  the  soundest  and  most  practical  writers  that  1 
have  had  occasion  to  consult,  that  '  all  convulsions  in  the  circula- 
tion and  commerce  of  every  country  must  originate  in  the  o])era- 
tions  of  the  government,  or  in  the  mistaken  views  and  erroneous 
measures  of  those  possessing  the  power  of  influencing  credit  and 
circulation  ;  for  they  are  not  otherwise  susceptible  of  convulsion ; 
and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  will  find  their  own  level,  and  tiov/ 
nearly  in  one  uniform  stream.' 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  all  have  but  too  melancholy  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  unhappy  condition  of  our  country.  We  all  too  well 
know,  that  our  noble  and. gallant  ship  lies  helpless  and  immovable 
upon  breakers,  dismasted,  the  surge  beating  over  her  venerable 
sides,  and  the  crew  threatened  with  instantaneous  destructioi].  How 
came  she  there  ?  Who  was  the  j^ilot  at  the  helm  when  she  was 
stranded?  The  party  in  power  I  The  pilot  was  aided  by  all  the 
science  and  skill,  by  all  the  charts  and  instruments,  of  such  distin- 
guished navigators  as  Washington,  the  Adamses,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe ;  and  yet  he  did  not,  or  could  not,  save  the  public 
vessel.  She  was  placed  in  her  present  miserable  condition  by  his 
bungling  navigation,  or  by  his  want  of  skill  and  judgment.  It  is 
impossible  for  him  to  escape  from  one  or  the  other  horn  of  that 
dilemma.     I  leave  him  at  liberty  to  choose  between  them. 

I  shall  endeavor,  Mr.  President,  in  the  course  of  the  address  I 
am  about  making,  to  establish  certain  propositions,  which  I  believe 
to  be  incontestable  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  I  will  state 
them  severally  to  the  senate.     I  shall  contend, 

First,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  j^urpose  and  fixed  design  of  the 
late  administration  to  establish  a  government  bank  —  a  treasury 
bank  —  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by  the  executive  de- 
partment. 
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Secondly,  that,  with  ihat  view,  and  to  that  end,  it  was  its  aim  and 
intention  to  overthrow  ihc  whole  banking  system,  as  existing  in 
the  United  States  when  that  administration  came  into  power, 
beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  and  ending  with  the 
state  banks. 

Thirdly,  that  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations 
of  policy,  to  the  banl<  of  the  United  Stales ;  but  that,  after  its  over- 
throw was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  been 
continued,  against  the  state  banks. 

Fourthly,  that  the  present  administration,  by  its  acknowledg- 
ments, emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has 
succeeded  to  the  principles,  plans,  and  policy,  of  the  preceding 
administration,  and  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and 
perfect  them. 

And,  fifthly,  that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to 
execute  the  pledge,  by  establishing,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  late  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  state  banks,  a  government  bank,  to 
be  inanaged  and  controlled  by  the  treasury  dejiartment,  acting 
under  the  commands  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

I  believe,  solem.niy  believe,  the  truth  of  every  one  of  these  five 
propositions.  In  the  support  of  them,  I  shall  not  rely  upon  any 
gratuitous  surmises  or  vague  conjectures,  but  upon  proofs,  clear, 
positive,  undeniable,  and  demonstrative.  To  establish  the  first 
four,  I  shall  adduce  evidence  of  the  highest  possible  authenticity, 
or  facts  admitted  or  undeniable,  and  fair  reasoning  founded  on 
them.  And  as  to  the  last,  the  measure  under  consideration,  I  think 
the  testimony,  intrinsic  and  extrinsic,  on  which  I  depend,  stamps, 
beyond  all  doubt,  its  true  character  as  a  government  bank,  and 
ought  to  carry  to  the  mind  of  the  senate  the  conviction  which  1 
entertain,  and  in  which  I  feel  perfectly  confident  the  whole  country 
will  share. 

First.  My  first  proposition  is,  that  it  was  the  deliberate  purpose 
and  fixed  design  of  the  late  administration  to  establish  a  government 
bank  —  a  treasury  banlc  —  to  be  administered  and  controlled  by 
the  execufive  department.  To  establish  its  truth,  the  first  proof 
which  I  offer  is  the  following  extract  from  president  Jackson's 
annual  message  of  December,  1829. 

'  Ttie  cliarter  of  ihebank  of  tlie  United  States  expires  in  183Ci,aiid  its  stockholders 
will  most  probably  apply  for  a  renewal  of  their  privileges.  In  order  to  avoid  the  evils 
resultint;;  from  precipitancy,  in  a  measure  involvino;  such  important  principles,  and 
such  deep  pecuniary  interests.  T  feel  that  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  the  parties  interested, 
too  son>i  present  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature  and  Iho  people.  Both  the 
constitutionality  and  the  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank,  are  well  i/Hcslinned 
by  a  larf^n  pnrtion  of  our  fclloiv-ritizcns  :  and  it  must  be  admiUcd  by  all,  that  it  has  failed 
in  the  Lireat  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound  currency. 

'  Under  these  circumstances,  if  such  an  institution  is  deemed  essential  to  the  fiscal 
operations  of  the  government.  I  submit  to  the  wisdom  of  lite  legislature,  whether  a  national 
one,  founded  upon  the  credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues,  might  not  be  devised, 
which  would  avoid  all  constitutional  difficulties,  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  all 
the  advantages  to  the  government  and  the  country,  that  were  e.xpecled  to  result  from 
the  present  bank.' 
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Thia  was  the  first  open  declaration  of  that  implacable  war  against 
the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  was  afterwards  waged 
witli  so  much  ferocity.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  distant  bugle,  to 
collect  together  the  dispersed  and  scattered  lorces,  and  prepare  for 
battle.  The  country  saw  with  surprise  the  statement,  that  '  the 
constitutionality  and  expediency  of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are 
well  questioned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellow-cili/ens,'  when,  in 
truth  and  in  fact,  it  was  well  known  that  but  few  then  doubted  the 
constitutionality,  and  none  the  expediency,  of  it.  And  the  assertion 
excited  much  greater  surprise,  that '  it  must  be  adndtted  by  aJl^  that 
it  has  failed  in  the  gi-eat  end  of  establishing  a  uniform  and  sound 
currency.'  In  this  message,  too,  whilst  a  doubt  is  intimated  as  to 
the  utility  of  such  an  institution,  president  Jackson  cleaiiy  first 
discloses  his  object  to  establish  a  national  one,  founded  upon  the 
credit  of  the  government  and  its  revenues.  His  language  is  jierfectly 
plain  and  unequivocal.  Such  a  bank,  founded  upon  the  credit  of 
the  government  and  its  revenues,  would  secure  all  the  advantages 
to  the  government  and  the  country,  he  tells  us,  that  were  expected 
to  result  from  the  present  bank. 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  late  presitlent  says  : 

'The  importance  of  the  principles  in\olvecl  in  the  inquiry,  vvhetiier  it  will  be  proper 
to  recharter  the  bank  ol'the  United  States,  requires  that  I  should  again  call  the  atten- 
tion oT  congress  to  the  subject.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  lessen,  in  any  degree,  the 
dangers  whicli  many  of  our  citizens  apprehend  from  that  institution,  as  at  present 
organized.  In  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  compromise  which  distinguishes  our 
country  and  its  institutions,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire,  whetlierit  be  not  possible  to  secure 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,  throvgli  the  agency  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  kO  modified  in  its  principles  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objections. 

'  It  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with  the  necessary  ofiicers,  as  a 
branch  of  the  treasury  department,  based  on  the  public  and  individual  deposits,  without 
power  to  make  loans,  or  purcliase  property,  which  shall  remit  the  funds  of  go\ern- 
ment ;  and  the  expense  of  which  may  be  paid,  if  thought  advisable,  by  allowing  its 
officers  to  sell  bills  of  exchange,  to  private  individuals,  at  a  moderate  piemium.  Not 
being  a  corporate  body,  having  no  stockholders,  debtors,  and  property,  and  but  few 
officers,  it  would  not  be  obnoxious  to  the  constitutional  objections  which  are  urged 
against  the  present  bank;  and  having  no  means  to  operate  on  the  hopes,  I'ears,  or 
interests,  of  large  masses  of  the  community,  it  would  be  shorn  of  the  influence  which 
makes  that  bank  formidable.' 

In  this  message  president  Jackson,  after  again  adverting  to  the 
imaginary  dangers  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  recurs  to  his 
favorite  project,  and  inquires,  'whether  it  be  not  possible  to  secure 
the  advantages  afforded  by  the  present  bank,  through  the  agency 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  so  modified  in  its  princijiles  and 
structure  as  to  obviate  constitutional  and  other  objeclions.'  And 
to  dispel  all  doubts  of  the  timid,  and  to  confirm  the  wavering,  he 
declares,  that  it  is  thought  practicable  to  organize  such  a  bank,  with 
the  necessary  officers,  as  a  branch  of  the  treasury  deparlmtnit.  As 
a  branch  of  the  treasnri/  department  !  The  very  scheme  now  under 
consideration.  And,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  such  an  anomalous 
institution,  he  suggests,  that  the  ofiicers  of  the  treasury  department 
VOL.  II.  40 
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may  turn  bankers  and  brokers,  and  sell  bills  of  exchange  to  piivale 
individuals  at  a  moderate  premium! 

In  his  annual  message  of  the  year  1831,  upon  this  subject,  he  was 
brief  and  somewhat  covered  in  his  expressions.  But  the  fixed 
purpose  which  he  entertained  is  sufficiently  disclosed  to  the  atten- 
tive reader.  He  announces,  that  'entertaining  the  opinions  hereto- 
fore expressed  in  relation  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  as  at 
present  organized,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  in  my  former  messages,  i'rankly 
to  disclose  them,  in  order  that  the  attention  of  the  legislature  and 
the  people  should  be  seasonably  directed  to  that  important  subject, 
ani  that  it  might  be  considered,  and  finally  disposed  of,  in  a  manner 
best  calculated  to  promote  the  ends  of  the  constitution,  and  subserve 
the  public  interests.'  What  were  the  opinions  '  heretofore  '  ex- 
pressed, we  have  clearly  seen.  They  were  adverse  to  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  as  at  present  organized,  tliat  is  to  say,  an  organ- 
ization with  any  independent  corporate  government ;  and  in  favor 
of  a  national  bank  which  should  be  so  conslituted  as  to  be  subject 
to  exclusive  executive  coatrol. 

At  the  session  of  1S31-2,  the  question  of  the  rccharter  of  the 
bank  of  the  United  States  came  up;  and  although  the  attention  of 
congress  and  the  country  had  been  repeatedly  and  deliberately 
before  invited  to  the  consideration  of  it  by  president  Jackson 
himself,  the  agitation  of  it  was  now  dci  lared  by  him  and  liis  parti- 
sans to  be  precipitate  and  premature.  Nevertheless,  the  country 
and  congress  conscious  of  the  value  of  a  safe  and  sound  uniform 
currency,  conscious  that  such  a  currency  had  been  eminently 
supplied  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  unmoved  by  all 
the  outcry  raised  against  that  admirable  institution,  the  recharter 
commanded  large  majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress.  Fatally 
for  the  interests  of  this  country,  the  stern  self-will  of  generalJackson 
prompted  him  to  risk  everything  upon  its  overthrow.  On  the  tenth 
of  July,  1832,  the  bill  was  returned  with  his  veto;  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  submitted  to  the  attentive  consideration  of  the 
senate. 

'  A  bank  of  the  United  States  is,  in  many  respects,  convenient  for  the  government 
and  useful  to  the  people.  Entertaining  this  opinion,  and  deeply  impressed  with  the 
belief  that  some  of  the  powers  and  privileges  possessed  by  the  existing  bank  are  unau- 
thorized by  the  constitution,  subversive  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  and  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  I  felt  it  my  duty,  at  an  early  period  of  my  administration, 
to  call  tlie  aTtention  of  congress  to  the  practicability  nf  organizing  an  inslilulion. 
combining  n\l  its  adva7itagcs,  and  obviating  these  objections.  I  sincerely  regret  that. 
in  the  act  before  me,  I  can  perceive  none  of  those  modifications  of  the  bank  charter 
which  are  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  compatible  with  justice,  with  sound 
policy,  or  with  the  constitution  of  our  country. 

'  Thai  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be 
required  by  government,  might  be  so  organized  as  not  to  infringe  upon  our  own  dele- 
gated powers,  or  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt.  Had  the 
e.xecutive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the  project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty  icould 
have  been  cheerfully  performed.  Jn  the  absence  of  such  a  call,  it  is  obviously  proper 
that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent  features  in  the  act 
presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitulicn  and 
sound  f  olicy;' 
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President  Jackson  admils,  in  ibe  citation  wiiich  lias  ju«t  been 
made,  tbat  a  banic  of  the  United  Stales  is,  in  many  respects,  conve- 
nient lor  the  government;  and  reminds  congress  ihat  he  had,  at  an 
early  period  ol"  his  administration,  called  its  attention  to  the  practi- 
cability of  so  organizing  such  an  institution  as  to  secure  all  its 
advantages,  without  the  defects  of  the  existing  bank.  It  is  perfectly 
manifest,  that  he  alludes  to  his  previous  recommendations  of  a 
government,  a  treasury  bank.  In  the  same  message  he  tells  congress, 
that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  to  furnlsJi  the  project  of  such  an 
institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  Thus 
it  appears,  that  he  had  not  only  settled  in  his  mind  llie  general 
principle,  but  had  adjusted  the  details  of  a  government  bank,  to  be 
subjected  to  executive  control;  and  congress  is  even  chided  for  not 
calling  upon  him  to  present  them.  The  bill  now  under  consideration, 
beyond  all  controversy,  is  the  very  project  which  he  had  in  view,  and 
is  to  consummate  the  work  which  he  began.  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
that  you  must  now  concur  with  me  in  considering  the  first  propo- 
sition as  fully  maintained.  I  pass  to  the  second  and  third,  which, 
on  account  of  their  intimate  connection,  I  will  consider  together. 

Second,  that  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  government  bank, 
it  was  the  settled  aim  and  intention  of  the  late  administration,  to 
overthrow  the  whole  banking  system  of  the  United  States,  as 
existing  in  the  United  States  when  that  administration  came  into 
power,  beginning  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  ending 
with  the  state  banks. 

Third,  that  the  attack  was  first  confined,  from  considerations  of 
|)olic}i,  to  the  bank  of  the  United  States;  bnt  that,  after  its  over- 
throw was  accomplished,  it  was  then  directed,  and  has  since  been 
continued,  against  the  state  banks. 

We  are  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  president  Jack- 
son for  desiring  to  subvert  the  established  monetary  and  financial 
system,  which  he  found  in  operation  ;  and  yet  some  examination 
into  those  which  probably  intluenced  his  mind,  is  not  without 
utility.  These  are  to  be  found  in  his  peculiar  constitution  and 
character.  His  egotism  and  vanity,  promjjted  him  to  subject  every 
thing  to  his  will;  to  change,  to  remould,  and  retouch  every  thing. 
Hence  the  proscription  which  characterized  his  administration,  the 
universal  exjmlsion  from  office,  at  home  and  abroad,  of  all  who 
were  not  devoted  to  him,  and  the  attempt  to  render  the  executive 
department  of  government,  to  use  a  favorite  expression  of  his  own, 
a  (,'omplete  'unit.'  Hence  his  seizure  of  the  public  deposits,  in 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  his  desire  to  unite  the  purse 
with  the  sword.  Hence  his  attack  upon  all  the  systems  of  policy 
which  he  found  in  practical  operation,  on  that  of  internal  improve- 
ments, and  on  that  of  the  protection  of  national  industry.  He  was 
animated  by  the  same  sort  of  ambition  which  induced  the  master 
mind  of  the  age,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  impress  his  name  upon 
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every  tiling  in  France.  When  I  was  in  Paris,  ihc  sculptors  were 
busily  engaged  chiselling  out  the  famous  N.,  so  odious  to  the 
Bourbon  line,  which  had  been  conspicuously  carved  on  the  palace 
of  the  Tuilleries,  and  on  other  public  edifices  and  monuments,  in 
the  proud  capital  of  France.  When,  Mr.  President,  shall  we  see 
effaced,  all  traces  of  the  ravages  committed  by  the  administration 
of  Andrew  Jackson  I  Society  has  been  uprooted,  virtue  punished, 
vice  rewarded,  and  talents  and  intellectual  endowments  despised  ; 
brutality,  vulgarism,  and  loco  focoism  upheld,  cherished,  and 
countenanced.  Ages  will  roll  around  before  the  moral  and  polit' 
ical  ravages  which  have  been  committed,  will,  I  fear,  cease  to  be 
discernible.  General  Jackson's  ambition  was  to  make  his  adminis- 
tration an  era  in  the  history  of  the  American  government,  and  he 
has  accomplished  that  object  of  his  ambition ;  but  I  trust  that  it 
will  be  an  era  to  be  shunned  as  sad  and  lamentable,  and  not 
followed  and  imitated  as  supplying  sound  maxims  and  principles 
of  administration. 

I  have  heard  his  hostility  to  banks  ascribed  to  some  collision 
which  he  had  with  one  of  them,  during  the  late  war,  at  the  city  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  it  is  possible  that  may  have  had  some  influence 
upon  his  mind.  The  immediate  cause,  more  probably,  was  the 
refusal  of  that  perverse  and  unaccommodating  gentleman,  Nick 
Biddle,  to  turn  out  of  the  office  of  president  of  the  New  Hampshire 
branch  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  at  the  instance  of  his 
excellency  Isaac  Hill,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  that  giant-like  person, 
Jeremiah  Mason  —  giant  in  body,  and  giant  in  mind.  War  and 
strife,  endless  war  and  strife,  personal  or  national,  foreign  or 
domestic,  were  the  aliment  of  the  late  president's  existence.  War 
against  the  bank,  war  against  France,  and  strife  and  contention 
with  a  countless  number  of  individuals.  The  wars  with  Black 
Hawk  and  the  Seminoles  were  scarcely  a  luncheon  for  his  voracious 
appetite.  And  he  made  his  exit  from  public  life,  denouncing  war 
and  vengeance  against  Mexico  and  the  state  banks. 

My  acquaintance  with  that  extraordinary  man  commenced  in 
this  city,  in  the  fall  of  1815  or  1816.  Jt  was  short,  but  highly 
respectful,  and  mutually  cordial.  I  beheld  in  him  the  gallant  and 
successful  general,  who,  by  the  glorious  victory  of  New  Orleans, 
had  honorably  closed  the  second  war  of  our  independence,  and  1 
paid  him  the  homage  due  to  that  eminent  service.  A  few  years 
after,  it  became  my  painful  duty  to  animadvert,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  with  the  independence  which  belongs  to  the  repre- 
sentative character,  upon  some  of  his  proceedings,  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Seminole  war,  which  I  thought  illegal,  and  contrary  to  the 
constitution  and  the  law  of  nations.  A  non-intercourse  between 
us  ensued,  which  continued  until  the  fall  of  1824,  when,  he  being 
a  member  of  the  senate,  it  was  sought  to  bring  about  an  accom- 
modation  between    us,    by   the    principal  part  of  the    delegation 
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from  his  own  state.  For  that  purpose,  we  were  invited  to  dine 
with  them,  at  Claxlon's  boarding-house,  on  Capitol  hill,  v/here  my 
venerable  friend  from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  While,)  and  his  colleague 
on  the  Spanish  commission,  were  both  present.  I  retired  early 
from  dinner,  and  was  followed  to  the  door  by  general  Jackson  and 
the  present  minister  of  the  United  States  at  llie  court  of  Madrid. 
They  pressed  me  earnestly  to  take  a  seat  with  them  in  their  carriage. 
My  faithful  servant  and  friend,  Charles,  was  standing  at  the  door, 
waiting  for  me,  with  my  own.  I  yielded  to  their  urgent  politeness, 
directed  Charles  to  follow  with  my  carriage,  and  they  sat  me  down 
at  my  own  door.  We  afterwards  frequently  met,  with  mutual 
respect  and  cordiality;  dined  several  times  together,  and  rccijn'ocaled 
the  hospitality  of  our  respective  quarters.  This  friendly  intercourse 
continued,  until  the  election,  in  the  house  of  represenlalives,  of  a 
president  of  the  United  States,  came  on,  in  February,  18:25.  1  gave 
the  vote  which,  in  the  contingency  that  happened,  I  told  my  col- 
league, (Mr.  Crittenden,)  who  sits  before  me,  prior  to  my  departure 
from  Kentucky,  in  November,  1824,  and  told  others,  that  I  should 
give.  All  intercourse  ceased  between  general  Jackson  and  myself. 
We  have  never  since,  except  once  accidentally,  exchanged  saluta- 
tions, nor  met,  except  on  occasions  when  we  were  perform  lug  the 
last  ofPices  towards  deceased  members  of  congress,  or  other  officers 
of  government.  Immediately  after  my  vote,  a  rancorous  war  was 
commenced  against  me,  and  all  the  barking  dogs  let  loose  upon 
me.  I  shall  not  trace  it  during  its  ten  years'  bitter  continuance. 
But  I  thank  my  God  that  I  stand  iiere,  firm  and  erect,  unbent, 
unbroken,  unsubdued,  unawed,  ready  to  denounce  the  mischievous 
measures  of  his  administration,  and  ready  to  denounce  this,  its 
legitimate  offspring,  the  most  pernicious  of  them  all. 

His  administration  consisted  of  a  succession  of  astounding 
measures,  which  fell  on  the  public  ear  like  repeated  bursts  of  loud 
and  appalling  thunder.  Before  the  reverberations  of  one  peal  had 
ceased,  another  and  another  came,  louder  and  louder,  and  more 
terrifying.  Or  rather,  it  was  like  a  volcanic  mountain,  emitting 
frightful  eruptions  of  burning  lava.  Before  one  was  cold  and 
crusted,  before  the  voices  of  the  inhabitants  of  buried  villages  and 
cities  were  hushed  in  eternal  silence,  another,  more  desolating,  was 
vomited  forth,  extending  wider  and  wider  the  circle  of  death  and 
destruction. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  no  uiuiecessary  digression.  The  personal 
character  of  such  a  chief  as  I  have  been  describing,  his  jjassions, 
liis  propensities,  the  character  of  his  mind,  should  be  all  thoroughly 
studied,  to  comprehend  clearly  his  measures  and  his  administration. 
But  I  will  now  proceed  to  more  direct  and  strict  proofs  of  my 
second  and  third  propositions.  That  he  was  resolved  to  break 
down  the  bank  of  tlie  United  States,  is  proved  by  the  same  citations 
from  his  messages  which  I  have  made  to  exhibit  his   purpose  to 
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establish  a  treasury  bank,  is  proved  by  his  veto  message,  and  by 
the  fact  that  he  did  destroy  it.  The  war  against  all  other  banks 
was  not  originally  announced,  because  he  wished»the  state  banks 
to  be  auxiliaries  in  overthrowing  ihe  bank  of  the  United  States, 
and  because  such  an  annunciation  would  have  been  too  rash  and 
shocking,  upon  ihe  people  of  the  United  States,  for  even  his 
tremendous  influence.  It  was  necessary  to  proceed  in  the  work 
with  caution,  and  to  begin  with  that  institution  against  which  could 
be  embodied  the  greatest  amount  of  prejudice.  The  refusal  to 
recharter  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  followed  by  a  deter- 
mination to  remove  from,  its  custody  the  public  money  of  the 
United  States.  That  determination  was  first  whispered  in  this 
place,  denied,  again  intimated,  and,  finally,  in  September,  1833, 
executed.  The  agitation  of  the  American  public  which  ensued, 
the  warm  and  animated  discussions,  in  the  country  and  in  congress, 
to  which  that  unconstitutional  measure  gave  rise,  are  all  fresh  in 
our  recollection.  It  was  necessary  to  quiet  the  public  mind,  and 
to  reconcile  the  people  to  what  had  been  done,  before  president 
Jackson  seriously  entered  upon  his  new  career  of  hostility  to  the 
state  banks.  At  the  commencement  of  the  session  of  congress,  in 
1834,  he  imagined  a  suflicient  calm  had  been  produced,  and,  in 
his  annual  message  of  that  year,  the  war  upon  the  state  banks  was 
opened.     In  that  message  he  says  : 

'  It  seems  diie  to  the  safely  of  the  public  funds  renjaining  in  that  bank,  and  to  the" 
honor  of  the  American  people,  that  measures  be  taken  1o  separate  the  government 
entirely,  from  an  institution  so  mischievous  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  so  regardless 
of  the  constitution  and  .laws.  By  transl'erjing  the  public  deposits,  by  appointing 
other  pension  agents,  as  far  as  it  had  the  power,  by  ordering  the  discontinuance  of  the 
receipt  of  bank  checks,  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  after  the  first  day  of  January 
next,  the  executive  has  exerted  all  its  lawful  authority,  to  sever  the  connection  between 
the  government  and  this  faithless  corporation.' 

In  this  quotation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first  germ  is  contained 
of  that  separation  and  divorce  of  the  government  from  banks, 
which  has  recently  made  such  a  conspicuous  figure.  It  relates,  it 
is  true,  to  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  speaks  of 
separating  and  severing  the  connection  between  the  government 
and  that  institution.  But  the  idea,  once  developed,  was  easily 
susceptible  of  application  to  all  banking  institutions.  In  the  mes- 
sage of  the  succeeding  year,  his  meditated  attack  upon  the  state 
banks,  is  more  distinctly  disclosed.  Speaking  of  a  sound  currency, 
he  says : 

'In  considering  the  means  of  obtaining  so  important  an  end,  (that  is,  a  sound  cur- 
rency,) we  must  set  aside  all  calculations  of /e/M/io/Yrry  convenience,  and  be  influenced 
by  those  only  that  are  in  harmony  with  the  true  character  and  permanent  interests 
of  the  republic.  We  must  recur  to  first  principles,  and  see  what  it  is  that  has  pre- 
vented the  legislation  of  congress  and  the  states,  on  the  subject  of  currency,  from 
satisfying  the  public  expectation,  and  realizing  results  corresponding  to  those  which 
have  attended  the  action  of  our  system,  when  truly  consistent  with  the  great  principle 
of  equality  upon  which  it  rests,  and  with  that  spirit  of  forbearance  and  mutual  con- 
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cession  and  generous  patriotism,  which  was  originally,  and  must  ever  continue  to  bs, 
the  vital  element  of  our  union. 

'  On  this  sutiject,  I  am  sure  that  I  cannot  Le  mislaken,  in  ascribinjj  our  want  of 
success  to  the  undue  countenance  which  has  been  alfortled  to  the  ;]iiril  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  danirers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered,  may  he  traced  to  the 
resort  to  implied  powers,  and  the  use  of  corporations  clothed  with  privileges,  the  effect 
of  which  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many.  We 
have  felt  but  one  class  of  these  dangers,  exhibited  in  the  contest  waged  by  the  bank  of 
the  United  States,  against  the  government,  for  the  last  four  years.  Happily  tney  hare 
been  obviated  for  the  present,  by  the  indignant  resistance  of  the  people;  but  we 
should  lecollect  that  the  principle  whence  they  sprang  is  an  ever-active  one,  which 
will  not  fail  to  renew  its  efforts  in  the  same  and  in  other  forms,  so  long  as  there  is  a 
hope  of  success,  founded  either  oti  the  inattetition  of  the  people,  or  the  treachery  of 
their  representatives,  to  the  subtle  progress  of  its  influence.' 

*  #  *  *  '  We  are  now  to  see  whether,  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of 
the  country,  we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of  m.onopoly,  and 
practically  prove,  in  respect  to  the  currency,  as  well  as  other  important  interests,  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  so  extensive  a  resort  to  it  as  that  which  has  been  heretofore 
practiced.' 

#  *  *  *  '  It  has  been  seen,  that  without  the  agencv  of  a  threat  moneyed  monop- 
oly, the  revenue  can  be  collected,  and  conveniently  and  safely  applied  to  all  the 
purposes  of  the  public  expenditure.  It  is  also  ascertained  that,  instead  of  being 
necessarily  made  to  promote  the  evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  system,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  revenue  can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reibrm  which  the  legislatures  of 
several  of  the  states  have  already  commenced,  in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small 
bills  ;  and  which  has  only  to  be  Ibstered  by  proper  regulations  on  the  part  of  congress,  to 
secure  a  practical  return,  to  the  extent  required  for  the  security  of  the  currency,  to 
the  constitutional  medium.' 

As  in  the  instance  of  the  attack  upon  ihe  bank  of  the  United 
States,  the  approach  to  the  state  banks  is  slow,  cautious,  and  insidi- 
ous. He  reminds  congress  and  the  country  that  all  calculations  of 
temporary  convenience  must  be  set  aside ;  tliGt  we  must  recur  to 
first  principles  ;  and  that  we  must  see  what  it  is  that  has  prevented 
the  legislation  of  congress  and  Ihe  states  on  the  subject  of  the 
cuiTency  from  satisfying  public  expectation.  He  declares  his 
conviction  that  the  want  of  success  has  proceeded  from  the  undue 
countenance  which  has  been  afforded  to  the  spirit  of  monopoly. 
All  the  serious  dangers  which  our  system  has  yet  encountered,  may 
be  traced  to  the  resort  to  implied  powers,  and  to  the  use  of  corpora- 
tions. We  have  felt,  he  says,  but  one  cJass  of  these  dangers  in  the 
contest  with  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  he  clearly  intimates 
that  the  other  class  is  the  state  banks.  We  are  now  to  see,  he 
proceeds,  whether  in  the  present  favorable  condition  of  the  country, 
we  cannot  take  an  effectual  stand  against  this  spirit  of  monopoly. 
Reverting  to  his  favorite  schem.e  of  a  government  bank,  he  says  it 
is  ascertained,  thai,  instead  of  being  made  necessary  to  promote  the 
evils  of  an  unchecked  paper  sijstem,  the  management  of  the  revenue 
can  be  made  auxiliary  to  the  reform  which  he  is  desirous  to  intro- 
crucc.  The  designs  of  president  Jackson  against  the  state  banks 
are  more  fully  developed  and  enlarged  upon  in  his  aiuuial  message 
of  1836,  from  which  I  beg  leave  to  quote  the  following  passages. 

'  1  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  another  subject,  intimately  associated  with  the 
preceding  one — the  currency  of  the  country 
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'  It  is  apparent,  from  the  whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history 
of  the  times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  conventic'n  to  estab- 
lish a  currency  consistinij  of  the  precious  tnclals.  These,  from  their  peculiar  properties, 
which  rendered  them  the  standard  of  value  in  all  other  countries,  were  adopted  in 
this,  as  well  to  establish  its  commercial  standard,  in  reference  to  foreign  countries, 
by  a  permanent  rule,  as  to  exclude  the  use  of  a  mutable  medium  of  exchange,  such 
as  of  certain  agricultural  commodities,  recognised  by  the  statutes  of  some  stales,  as 
a  tender  for  debts,  or  the  still  more  pernicious  expedient  of  a  paper  currency.' 

'  Variableness  must  ever  be  the  characteristic  of  a  currency  of  whiclr  the  precious 
metals  are  not  the  chief  ingredient,  or  which  can  be  expanded  or  contracted,  without 
regard  to  the  principles  that  regulate  the  value  of  those  metals  as  a  standanl  in  the 
general  trade  of  the  world.  With  us,  bank  issues  constitute  such  a  currency,  and 
must  ever  do  so,  until  they  are  made  dependent  on  those  just  proportions  of  gold  and 
silver,  as  a  circulating  medium,  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  necessary,  not 
only  in  this,  but  in  all  other  commercial  countries.  Where  those  proportions  are 
not  infused  into  the  circulation,  and  do  not  control  it,  it  is  manifest  that  prices  must 
vary  according  to  the  tide  of  bank  issues,  and  the  value  and  stability  of  projierty 
must  stand  exposed  to  all  the  uncertainty  which  attends  the  administration  of  insti- 
tutions that  are  constantly  liable  to  the  temptation  of  an  interest  distinct  from  that 
of  the  community  in  which  they  are  established.' 

'  But  although  various  dangers  to  our  republican  institutions  have  been  obviated 
by  the  failure  of  lliat  bank  to  extort  from  the  government  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  it 
is  obvious  that  little  has  been  accomplished,  except  a  salutary  change  of  public 
opinion  towards  restoring  to  the  country  the  sound  currency  provided  for  in  the 
constitution.  In  the  acts  of  several  of  the  states  prohibiting  the  circulation  of 
small  notes,  and  the  auxiliary  enactments  of  congress  at  the  last  session,  forbidding 
their  reception  or  payment  on  public  account,  the  true  policy  of  the  country  has 
been  advanced,  and  a  larger  portion  of  the  precious  metals  infused  into  our  circulat- 
ing medium.  These  measures  will  probably  be  followed  up  in  due  time,  by  the 
enactment  of  state  laws,  banishing  from  circulation  bank  notes  of  still  iiigher 
denominations  ;  and  the  object  may  be  materially  promoted  by  further  acts  of  con- 
gress, forbidding  the  employment,  as  fiscal  agents,  of  such  banks  as  issue  notes  of 
low  denominations,  and  throw  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  circulation  of  gold 
and  silver. 

'  The  effects  of  an  extension  of  ba7ik  credits  and  over  issues  of  bank  paper  have 
been  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  From  the  returns  made  by 
the  various  registers  and  receivers  in  the  early  part  of  last  summer,  it  was  perceived 
that  the  receipts  arising  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  increasing  to  an  unprece- 
dented amount.  In  effect,  however,  these  receipts  amount  to  nothing  more  than 
credits  in  banks.  The  banks  lent  out  their  notes  to  speculalors  :  they  were  paid  to 
the  receivers,  and  immediately  returned  to  l!ie  banks,  to  be  lent  out  again  and  again, 
being  mere  instruments  to  transfer  to  speculators  the  most  valuable  public  land,  and 
pay  the  government  by  a  credit  on  the  bonks  of  the  banks.  Those  cre.lits  on  the 
books  of  some  of  the  western  banks,  usually  called  deposits,  were  already  greatly 
beyond  their  immediate  means  of  jiayment,  and  were  rapidly  increasing.  Indeed, 
each  speculation  furnished  means  ibr  another ;  for  no  sooner  had  one  individual  or 
company  paid  in  the  notes,  than  they  were  immediately  lent  to  another  for  a  like 
purpose  ;  and  the  banks  were  extending  their  business  and  their  issues  so  Inrgely  as 
to  alarm  considerate  men,  and  render  it  doubtful  whether  these  bank  credits,  if  pcnnilted 
to  nccmnxdale.  would  iiltimatcly  be  of  the  least  value  to  the  government .  The  spirit  of 
expansion  and  speculation  was  not  confined  to  the  deposit  banks,  but  pervaded  the 
whole  multitude  of  banks  throughout  the  union,  and  was  giving  rise  lo  new  institu- 
tions to  aggravate  the  evil. 

'  The  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  interest  of  the  people  generally,  required 
that  these  operations  should  be  checked  :  and  it  became  the  duty  of  every  brunch  of 
the  general  and  state  governments,  to  adopt  all  legitimate  and  proper  means  to  jModiice 
that  salutary  effect.  Under  this  view  of  my  duty,  I  directed  the  issuing  of  the  order, 
which  will  be  laid  before  you  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  requirins  payment  of 
the  public  lands  sold,  to  be  made  in  specie,  with  an  exception  until  the  tilu  enth  of 
the  present  month  in  favor  of  actual  settlers.  This  measure  has  produced  many 
salutary  consequences.  It  checked  the  career  of  the  western  banks,  and  gave  them 
additional  strength  in  anticipation  of  the  pressure  which  has  since  pervaded  our 
eastern  as  well  as  the  European  commercial  cities.  By  preventing  the  expansion  of 
the  credit  system,  it  measurably  cut  off  the  means  of  speculaticn,  and   retarded   its 
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I  rogvess  in  monopolizing  the  most  valuable  of  the  public  lands.  It  has  tended  to 
save  the  new  states  from  a  non-resident  proprietorship;  one  of  the  greatest  obstafies 
to  the  advancement  of  a  new  country,  and  the  prosperity  of  an  old  one.  It  has 
tended  to  keep  open  the  public  lands  for  entry  by  emigrants  at  government  prices, 
instead  of  their  being  compelled  to  purchase  of  speculators  at  double  or  treble  j)rice3. 
And  it  is  conveying  into  the  interior,  large  sums  in  silver  and  gold,  there  to  entei 
permanently  into  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  place  it  on  a  firmer  foundation. 
It  is  coniidently  believed  that  the  country  will  find,  in  the  motives  which  induced 
that  order,  and  the  happy  consequences  which  have  ensued,  much  to  conmiend,  and 
nothing  to  condemn.' 

It  is  seen  that  he  again  calls  the  attention  of  congress  to  the 
currency  of  the  country,  alleges  that  it  was  apjDarent  from  the 
whole  context  of  the  constitution,  as  well  as  the  history  of  the 
times  that  gave  birth  to  it,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  conven- 
tion to  establish  a  currency  consisting  of  the  precious  metals; 
imputes  variableness  and  a  liability  to  inordinate  contraction  and 
expansion  to  the  existing  paper  system,  and  denounces  bank  issues, 
as  being  an  uncertain  standard.  He  felicitates  himself  upon  the 
dangers  which  have  been  obviated  by  the  overthrow  of  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  but  declares  that  little  has  been  yet  done, 
except  to  produce  a  salutary  change  of  public  opinion  towards 
restoring  to  the  country,  the  sound  currency  provided  for  in  the 
constitution.  I  will  here  say,  in  passing,  that  all  this  outcry  about 
the  precious  metals,  gold,  and  the  constitutional  currency,  has  been 
put  forth  to  delude  the  people,  and  to  use  the  precious  metals  as  an 
instrument  to  break  down  the  banking  institutions  of  the  slates, 
and  to  thus  pave  the  way  for  the  ultimate  establishment  of  a  great 
government  bank.  In  the  present  advanced  state  of  civilization, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  conimerce  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
actual  relations  of  trade-  and  intercourse  between  the  different 
nations  of  the  world,  it  is  perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that  the 
currency  of  the  United  States  should  consist  exclusively,  or  prin- 
cipally, of  the  precious  metals. 

In  the  quotations  which  I  have  made  from  the  last  annual 
message  of  general  Jackson,  he  speaks  of  the  extension  of  bank 
credits,  and  the  over-issvies  of  bank  paper,  in  the  operations  upon 
the  sales  of  public  lands.  In  his  message  of  only  the  preceding 
year,  the  vast  amount  of  those  sales  had  been  dwelt  upon  with 
peculiar  complaisance,  as  illustrating  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  as  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  his  administration.  But 
now  that  which  had  been  announced  as  a  blessing,  is  deprecated 
as  a  calamity.  Now,  his  object  being  to  assail  the  banking  institu- 
tions of  the  states,  and  to  justify  that  fatal  treasury  order,  which  I 
shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  notice,  he  expresses  his  apprehen- 
sion of  the  danger  to  which  we  are  exposed  of  losing  the  ])ublio 
domain,  and  getting  notliingfor  it  but  bank  credits.  He  describes, 
minutely,  the  circular  process  by  which  the  notes  of  the  banks 
passed  out  of  those  institutions,  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  of 
the  public  lands,  and  returned  again  to  them  in  the  form  of  credits 
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lo  the  government.  He  forgets  that  Mr.  Secretary  Taney,  to  rect)n- 
cile  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  to  ihe  daring  measure  of 
removing  the  public  deposits,  had  stimulated  the  banks  to  ^he 
exercise  of  great  liberality  in  the  grant  of  loans.  He  informs  us, 
in  that  message,  that  the  safety  of  the  public  funds,  and  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  generally,  required  that  these  copious  issues  of 
the  banks  should  be  checked,  and  that  ihe  conversion  of  the  public 
lands  into  mere  bank  credits  should  be  arrested.  And  his  meas- 
ure to  accomplish  these  objects,  was  that  famous  treasury  order, 
already  adverted  to.  Let  us  pause  here  for  a  moment,  and  contem- 
plate the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  issued.-  The  principle 
of  the  Older  had  been  proposed  and  discussed  in  congress.  But 
one  senator,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  and 
not  a.  solitary  member,  within  my  knowledge,  in  the  house  of 
representatives,  was  in  favor  of  it.  And  yet,  in  about  a  week  after 
the  adjournment  of  congress,  the  principle  which  met  with  no 
countenance  from  the  legislative  .authority,  was  embodied  in  the 
form  of  a  treasury  edict,  and  promulgated  under  the  executive 
authority,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States! 
If  we  possessed  no  other  evidence  whatever  of  the  hostility  of 
president  Jackson  to  the  state  banks  of  the  United  States,  that 
order  would  supply  conclusive  proof.  Bank  notes,  bank  issues, 
bank  credits,  were  distrusted  and  denounced  by  him.  It  was 
proclaimed  to  the  people,  that  they  Avere  unworthy  of  confidence. 
The  government  could  no  longer  trust  in  their  security.  And  at  a 
moment  when  the  banking  operations  were  extended,  and  stretched 
to  their  utmost  tension  ;  when  they  were  almos't  all  tottering  and 
ready  to  fall,  for  the  want  of  that  metallic  basis  on  which  they  all 
rested,  the  executive  announces  its  distrust,  issues  the  treasury  order, 
and  enters  the  market  for  specie,  by  a  demand  of  an  extraordinary 
amount  to  supply  the  means  of  purchasing  the  public  lands.  If 
the  sales  had  continued  in  the  same  ratio  they  had  been  made 
during  the  previous  year,  that  is,  at  about  the  rate  of  twenty-four 
millions  per  annum,  this  unprecedented  demand  created  by  govern- 
ment for  specie,  must  have  exhausted  the  vaults  of  most  of  the 
banks,  and  produced  much  sooner  the  catastrophe  which  occurred 
in  May  last.  And,  what  is  most  extraordinary,  this  wanton 
demand  for  specie  upon  all  the  banlis  of  the  commercial  caj)itals, 
and  in  the  busy  and  thickly  peopled  portions  of  Ihe  country,  was 
that  it  might  be  ti'ansported  into  the  wilderness,  and.  after  having 
b(>en  used  in  the  purchase  of  public  lands,  deposited  to  the  credit 
()(  the  government  in  the  books  of  western  banks,  in  some  of 
which,  according  lo  the  message,  they  were  already  credits  to  the 
government  '  greatly  beyond  their  immediate  means  of  payment.' 
Government,  therefore,  did  not  itself  receive,  or  rather,  did  not 
retain,  the  very  specie  which  it  professed  to  demand  as  the  only 
medium  worthy  of  the  public  lands.     The   specie,  which  was  so 
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uselessly  exacted,  was  iransferred  I'roni  one  set  of  banks,  to  the 
derangement  of  the  coinnierce  and  business  of  the  counlrv,  and 
placed  in  the  vaults  of  another  set  of  banks  in  the  interior,  forming 
only  those  bank  credits  to  the  government  upon  which  president 
Jackson  placed  so  slight  a  value. 

Finally,  when  gen'^ral  Jackson  was  about  to  retire  from  the  cares 
of  government,  he  favored  his  countrymen  with  a  farewell  address. 
The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  gives  to  any  opinions  which  he  has 
expressed  in  that  document  a  claim  to  peculiar  attention.  It  will 
be  seen  on  perusing  it,  that  he  denounces,  more  emphatically  than 
in  any  of  his  previous  addresses,  the  bank  paper  of  the  country, 
corporations,  and  what  he  chooses  to  denominate  the  spirit  of 
monopoly.  The  senate  will  indulge  me  in  calling  its  attention  to 
certain  parts  of  that  address,  in  the  following  extracts. 

'The  constitution  of  the  United  States  unquestionably  intended  to  secure  to  the 
people,  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  But  the  establishmen.t  of  a  national 
bank  by  congress,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing  paper  money,  receivable  in  payment 
of  the  public  dues,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  legislation  in  the  several  states 
upon  the  same  subject,  drove  from  general  circulation  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  substituted  one  of  paper  in  its  place.' 

'  The  mischief  springs  from  the  pow"er  which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from  a 
paper  currency,  which  they  are  able  to  control ;  from  the  multitude  of  corporations, 
with  exclusive  privileges,  which  they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  in  the  different 
states,  and  which  are  employed,  altogether  for  their  benefit;  and  unless  you  becom.e 
more  watchful  in  your  states,  and  check  this  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  thirst  for  exclu- 
sive privileges,  you  will,  in  the  end,  find  that  the  most  important  powers  of  govern- 
ment have  been  given  or  bartered  away,  and  the  control  oxer  your  dearest  interests 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  these  corporations.' 

'  But  it  will  require  steady  and  persevering  exertions  on  your  part  to  rid  yourselves 
of  the  iniquities  and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly  and  other  abuses  which  have  sprung  up  \'\'ith  it,  and  of  which  it  is  the 
main  support.  So  many  interests  are  united  to  resist  all  reform  on  this  subject,  that 
you  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short  one,  nor  success  easy.  My 
humble  efforts  have  not  been  spared,  during  my  administration  of  the  government,  to 
restore  the  constitutional  currency  of  gold  and  silver:  and  something,  I  trust,  has 
been  done  towards  the  accomplishment  of  this  most  desirable  object.  But  enough 
yet  remains,  to  require  all  your  energy  and  perseverance.  The  power,  however,  is 
in  your  hands,  and  the  remedy  must,  and  will  be  applied,  if  you  determine  upon  it.' 

The  mask  is  now  thrown  off,  and  he  boldly  says  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  unquestion'ahhj  intended  to  secure  to 
the  people  a  circulating  medium  of  gold  and  silver.  They  have 
not  enjoyed,  he  says,  that  benefit,  because  of  the  establishment  of 
a  national  bank,  and  the  unfortunate  course  of  legislation  in  the 
several  states.  He  does  not  limit  his  condemnalion  of  the  past 
policy  of  his  cotuitry  to  the  federal  government,  of  which  he  had 
just  ceased  to  be  the  chief,  but  he  extends  it  to  the  stales  also,  as 
if  they  were  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  interests  of  their  respec- 
tive citizens.  He  tells  us  that  the  mischief  springs  from  ihe  power 
which  the  moneyed  interest  derives  from  a  paper  currency,  which 
they  are  able  to  control,  and  the  multiludc  of  corporations ;  and  he 
stimulates  the  people  to  become  more  watchful  in  their  several 
states,    to    check    this    spirit    of    monopoly.     To    invigorate    their 
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fortilude,  he  tells  the  people  that  it  will  require  steady  and  perse- 
vering exertions  on  their  part,  to  rid  themselves  of  the  iniquities 
and  mischiefs  of  the  paper  system,  and  to  check  the  spirit  of 
monopoly.  They  must  not  hope  that  the  conflict  will  be  a  short 
one,  nor  success  easy.  His  humble  efforts  have  not  been  spared 
daring  his  administration,  to  restore  the  constitutional  currency  of 
gold  and  silver;  and  although  he  has  been  able  to  do  something 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  that  object,  enough  yet  remains  to 
require  all  the  energy  and  perseverance  of  the  people. 

Such,  Mr.  President,  are  the  proofs  and  the  argument  on  which 
I  rely  to  establish  the  second  and  third  propositions  which  I  have 
l>een  considering.  Are  they  not  successfully  maintained  ?  Is  it 
possible  that  any  thing  could  be  more  conclusive  on  such  a 
subject? 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  fourth  proposition. 

Fourth,  that  the  present  administration,  by  acknowledgments 
emanating  from  the  highest  and  most  authentic  source,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  principles,  plans,  and  policy,  of  the  preceding 
administration,  and  stands  solemnly  pledged  to  complete  and 
perfect  them. 

The  proofs  on  this  subject  are  brief;  but  they  are  clear,  direct, 
and  plenary.  It  is  impossible  for  any  unbiased  mind  to  doubt 
for  a  moment  about  them.  You,  sir,  will  be  surprised,  when  I 
shall  array  them  before  you,  at  their  irresistible  force.  The  first 
that  I  shall  offer  is  an  extract  from  Mr.  Van  Buren's  letter  of 
acceptance  of  the  nomination  of  the  Baltimore  convention,  dated 
May  23d,  1835.     In  that  letter  he  says : 

'  I  content  myself,  on  this  occasion,  with  saying,  that  I  consider  myself  the  hon- 
ored instrument,  selected  by  the  friends  of  tlie  present  administration,  to  tarry  out  its 
principles  and  policy;  and  that,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duly.  1  shall,  if 
honored  with  the  choice  of  the  American  people,  endeavor  generally  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  president  Jackson ;  happy  if  I  shall  be  able  to  perfect  the  work  which  he 
has  so  gloriously  begun.'' 

Mr.  Van  Buren  announces  that  he  was  the  honored  instrument 
selected  by  ihe  friends  of  the  present  administration,  to  carry  out 
its  principles  and  policy.  The  honored  instrument!  That  word, 
according  to  the  most  approved  definition,  means  tool.  He  was, 
then,  the  honored  tool  —  to  do  what?  to  promote  the  honor,  and 
advance  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  to  add 
to  the  glory  of  his  country?  No,  no;  his  country  was  not  in  his 
thoughts.  Party,  party,  filled  the  place  in  his  bosom  which  country 
should  have  occupied.  He  was  the  honored  tool  to  carry  out  the 
principles  and  policy  of  general  Jackson's  administration  ;  and,  if 
elected,  he  should,  as  well  from  inclination  as  from  duty^  endeavor, 
generally,  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  general  Jackson  ;  happy  if 
he  should  be  able  to  perfect  the  work  which  he  had  so  gloriously 
begun.     Duty  to  whom  ?  to  the  country,  to  the  whole  people  of  the 
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United  States?  No  such  thing;  but  duty  to  the  friends  of  the 
then  administration;  and  that  duty  required  him  to  tread  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  illustrious  predecessor,  and  to  perfect  the  work 
which  he  had  begun!  Now,  the  senate  will  bear  in  mind  that  the 
most  distinguishing  features  of  general  Jackson's  administration 
related  to  the  currency;  that  he  had  denounced  the  banking  insti- 
tutions of  the  country;  that  he  had  overthrown  the  bank  of  the 
United  States;  that  he  had  declared,  when  that  object  was  accom- 
plished, only  one  half  the  work  was  completed;  that  he  then 
commenced  war  against  the  state  banks,  in  order  to  finish  the  other 
half;  that  he  constantly  persevered  in,  and  never  abandoned,  his 
favorite  project  of  a  great  government  treasury  bank ;  and  that  he 
retired  from  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  pouring  out,  in  his 
farewell  address,  anathemas  against  ]:)aper  money,  corporations, 
and  the  spirit  of  monopoly.  When  all  these  things  are  recollected, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  comprehend  clearly  what  Mr.  Van  Buren 
means,  by  carrying  out  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  late 
administration.  No  one  can  mistake  that  those  principles  and 
that  policy  require  him  to  break  down  the  local  institutions  of  the 
states,  and  to  discredit  and  destroy  the  paper  medium  which  they 
issue.  No  one  can  be  at  a  loss  to  understand,  that,  in  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  president  Jackson,  and  in  perfecting  the  work 
which  he  begun,  Mr.  Van  Buren  mieans  to  continue  attacking, 
systematically,  the  banks  of  the  states,  and  to  erect  on  their  ruins, 
that  great  government  bank,  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and  which 
he  is  the  honored  instrument  selected  to  complete.  The  next 
proof  which  I  shall  oft'er  is  supplied  by  Mr.  Van  Buren's  inaugural 
address,  from  which  I  request  permission  of  the  senate  to  read  the 
following  extract. 

'In  receiving  frona  the  people  the  sacred  trust  twice  confided  to  my  illustrious 
predecessor,  and  which  he  has  discharged  so  faithfully  and  so  well,  I  know  that  I 
cannot  expect  to  perform  the  arduous  task  with  equal  ability  and  success.  But, 
united  as  I  have  been  in  his  counsels,  a  daily  witness  of  his  exclusive  and  unsurpassed 
devotion  to  his  country's  welfare,  agreciiis^  icilh  him  in  scntinictils  wliich  his  countrymen 
have  warmly  supported,  and  permitted  to  partake  largely  of  his  confidence,  I  may 
hope  that  somewhat  of  the  same  cheering  approbation  will  be  found  to  attend  upon 
my  path.' 

Here  we  find  Mr  Van  Buren  distinctly  avowing,  what  the 
American  people  well  knew  before,  that  he  had  been  united  in  the 
counsels  of  general  Jackson  ;  that  he  had  agi-eed  with  him  in  sen- 
timents, and  that  he  had  partaken  largely  of  his  confidence.  This 
intimacy  and  confidential  intercourse  could  not  have  existed 
without  the  concurrence  of  ]Mr.  Van  Buren  in  all  those  leading 
and  prominent  measures  of  his  friend,  which  related  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  government  bank,  the  overthrow  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States,  the  attack  upon  the  stale  institutions,  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  paper  currency,  the  spirit  of  monopoly,  and  corpora- 
tions.    Is  it  credible  to  believe  that  c;eneral  Jackson  should  have 
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aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of  all  those  objects,  and  entertained 
a;i  these  sentiments,  without  Mr.  Van  Buren's  participation? 

I  proceed  to  another  point  of  powerful  evidence,  in  the  conduct 
of  Mr.  Van  Bm'en,  in  respect  to  the  famous  treasury  order.  That 
order  had  been  promulgated,  originally,  in  defiance  of  the  opinion 
of  congress,  had  been  continued  in  operation,  in  defiance  of  the 
wishes  and  will  of  the  people,  and  had  been  repealed  by  a  bill 
passed  at  the  last  ordinary  session  of  congress,  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  fate  of  that  bill  is  well  known.  Instead  of  being 
returned  to  the  house  in  which  it  originated,  according  to  the 
requirement  of  the  constitution,  it  was  sent  to  one  of  the  pigeon- 
holes of  the  department  of  state,  to  be  filed  away  with  an  opinion 
of  a  convenient  attorney-general,  always  ready  to  prepare  one  in 
support  of  executive  encroachment.  On  the  fifth  of  March  last, 
not  a  doubt  was  entertained,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  or  belief 
extends,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  would  rescind  the  obnoxious  order, 
I  appeal  to  the  senator  from  Missouri,  who  sits  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,) 
to  the  senator  from  Mississippi,  who  sits  furthest  from  me,  (Mr. 
Walker,)  to  the  senator  from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King,)  and  to  the 
whole  of  the  administration  senators,  if  such  was  not  the  expecta- 
tion of  all  of  them.  Was  there  ever  an  occasion  in  which  a  new 
administration  had  so  fine  an  opportunity  to  signalize  its  com- 
mencement by  an  act  of  grace  and  wisdom,  demanded  by  the  best 
interests  and  most  anxious  wishes  of  the  people  ?  But  Mr.  Van 
Buren  did  not  think  proper  to  embrace  it.  He  had  shared  too 
largely  in  the  confidence  of  his  predecessor,  agreed  too  fully  with 
him  in  sentiments,  had  been  too  much  united  with  him  in  his 
counsels,  to  rescind  an  order  which  constituted  so  essential  a  part 
of  the  system  which  had  been  deliberately  adopted  to  overthrow 
the  state  banks. 

Another  course  pursued  by  the  administration,  after  the  catas- 
trophe of  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks, 
demonstrates  the  hostile  purposes  towards  them  of  the  present 
admiinistration.  When  a  similar  event  had  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  did  he  discredit  and  discounte- 
nance the  issues  of  the  banks,  by  refusing  to  receive  them  in 
payment  of  the  public  dues?  Did  the  state  governments,  upon 
the  former  or  the  late  occasion,  refuse  to  receive  them  in  payment 
of  the  dues  to  them,  respectively?  And  if  irredeemable  bank 
notes  are  good  enough  for  state  governments  and  the  people,  are 
ihey  not  good  enough  for  the  federal  government  of  the  same 
people?  By  exacting  specie,  in  all  payments  to  the  general 
government,  that  government  presented  itself  in  the  market  as  a 
powerful  and  formidable  competitor  with  the  banks,  demanding 
sj)ecie  at  a  moment  when  the  banks  were  making  unexampled 
struggles  to  strengthen  themselves,  and  prepare  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.     The  extent  of  this  government  demand  for 
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specie  does  not  admit  of  exact  a.'^certaiiuneiit ;  but  when  we 
reflect  tiiat  the  annual  expenditures  of  the  government  were  at  the 
rate,  including  the  post-office  department,  of  about  thirty-three 
millions  of  dollars,  and  that  its  income,  made  up  either  of  taxes  or 
loans,  must  be  an  equal  sum,  making  together  an  aggregate  of 
sixty-six  millions,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  of  specie 
required  for  the  use  of  government  must  be  immensely  large. 
It  caiuiot  be  precisely  determined,  but  would  not  be  less,  probably, 
than  fifteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  per  annum.  Now,  how 
is  it  possible  for  the  banks,  coming  into  the  specie  market  in 
competition  with  all  the  vast  power  and  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  provide  themselves  with  specie,  in  a  reasonable  time  to 
resume  specie  payments?  That  competition  would  have  been 
avoided,  if,  upon  the  stoppage  of  the  l')anks,  the  notes  of  those  ol 
whose  solidity  there  was  no  doubt,  had  been  continued  to  be 
received  in  payment  of  the  public  dues,  as  was  done  in  Mr. 
Madison's  administration.  And  Avhy,  Mr.  President,  should  they 
not  have  been?  Why  should  not  this  government  receive  the 
same  description  of  medium  which  is  found  to  answer  all  the 
purposes  of  the  several  state  governments?  Why  should  they 
liave  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  issuing  an  inferior  paper  medium, 
in  the  form  of  treasury  notes,  and  refusing  to  receive  the  better 
notes  of  safe  and  solid  banks?  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  Mr. 
President.  No  man  is  more  averse  than  I  am,  to  a  permanent, 
inconvertible  paper  medium.  It  Vv^ould  have  been  as  a  tempo- 
rary measure  only,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  expedient  to 
receive  the  notes  of  good  local  banks.  If,  along  with  that 
measure,  the  treasury  order  had  been  repealed,  and  other  measures 
adopted  to  encourage  and  coerce  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments, we  should  have  been  much  nigher  that  desirable  event, 
than,  I  fear,  we  now  are.  Indeed,  I  do  not  see  when  it  is  ))Ossible 
for  the  banks  to  resume  specie  payments,  as  long  as  the  govern- 
ment is  in  the  field,  making  war  upon  them,  and  in  the  market 
demanding  specie. 

Another  conclusive  evidence  of  the  hostility  to  the  state  banks, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  to  be  found  in  that  extraordinary 
recommendation  of  a  bankrupt  law,  contained  in  his  message  at 
the  extra  session.  According  to  all  the  principles  of  any  bankrupt 
system  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  the  banks,  by  the  stoppage  of 
specie  payment,  had  rendered  themselves  liable  to  its  operation. 
If  the  recommended  law^  had  been  passed,  commissions  of  bank- 
ruptcy could  have  been  immediately  sued  out  against  all  the 
suspended  banks,  their  assets  seized,  and  the  administration  of 
them  transferred  from  the  several  corporations  to  which  it  is  now 
intrusted,  to  commissioners  appointed  by  the  president  himself. 
Tims,  l)y  one  blow,  would  the  whole  of  the  state  banks  have  been 
completely  prostrat(;d,  and  the  way  cleared  for  the  introduction  of 
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the  fuvori[e  treasury  bank;  and  is  it  not  in  the  same  spirit  of 
unfriendliness  to  thoas  banks,  and  with  the  same  view  of  removing 
all  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  a  government  bank,  that  the 
bill  was  presented  to  the  senate  a  few  days  ago  by  the  senator 
from  Tennessee,  (Mr.  Grandy.)  against  the  circulation  of  the  notes 
of  the  old  bank  of  the  United  States?  At  a  time  when  there  is 
too  much  want  of  confidence,  and  when  every  thing  that  can  be 
done,  should  be  done,  to  revive  and  strengthen  it,  we  are  called 
upon  to  pass  a  law  denouncing  the  heaviest  penally  and  ignomin- 
ious punishment  against  all  who  shall  reissue  the  notes  of  the  old 
bank  of  the  United  States,  of  which  we  are  told  that  about  seven 
millions  of  dollars  are  in  circulation  ;  and  they  constitute  the  best 
portion  of  the  paper  medium  of  the  country;  the  only  portion  of 
it  which  has  a  credit  every  where,  and  which  serves  the  purpose  of 
a  general  circulation ;  the  only  portion  with  which  a  man  can 
travel  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  that  the  senator  who  has  fulminated  these  severe  pains  and 
penalties  against  that  best  part  of  our  paper  medium,  provides 
himself  with  a  sufficient  amount  of  it,  whenever  he  leaves  Nash- 
ville, to  take  him  to  Washington. 

[Here  Mr.  Grundy  rose  and  remarlced,  no,  sir;  I  always  travel  on  specie.] 

Ah  !  continued  INIr.  Clay,  my  old  friend  is  always  specieous.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  members  from  a  distance  in  the  interior  gene- 
rally find  it  indispensable  to  supply  themselves,  on  commencing 
their  journey,  with  an  adequate  amount  of  these  identical  notes  to 
defray  its  expenses.  Why,  sir,  w^ill  any  man  in  his  senses  deny, 
that  these  notes  are  far  better  than  those  which  have  been  issued  by 
that  government  banker,  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  aided  though  he  be 
by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  (I  beg  his  pardon,  I  mean  the 
ex-chancellor,)  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright?  )  I  am 
not  going  to  stop  here  to  inquire  into  the  strict  legality  of  the 
reissue  of  these  notes ;  that  question,  together  with  the  power 
of  the  government  to  pass  the  proposed  bill,  will  be  taken  up 
when  it  is  considered.  I  am  looking  into  the  motive  of  such 
a  measure.  Nobody  doubts  the  perfect  safety  of  the  notes ; 
no  one  can  believe  that  they  will  not  be  fairly  and  fully  paid. 
What,  then,  is  the  design  of  the  bill?  It  is  to  assail  the  only 
sure  general  medium  which  the  people  possess.  It  is  because 
it  may  come  in  competition  with  treasury  notes  or  other  govern- 
ment paper.  Sir,  if  the  bill  had  not  been  projwsed  by  my  old 
friend  from  Tennessee,  I  would  say  its  author  better  deserved 
a  penitentiary  punishment  than  those  against  whom  it  is  directed. 
I  remember  to  have  heard  of  an  illustrious  individual,  now 
in  retirement,  having,  on  some  occasion,  burst  out  into  the 
most  patriotic  indignation,  because  of  a  waggish  trick  played  off 
upon  him,  by  putting  a  note  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States 
into  his  silk  purse  with  his  gold. 
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But  ii  is  unnecessary  lo  dwell  longer  on  the  innumerable  proofs 
of  llie  hostility  against  the  state  banks,  and  the  deliberate  purpose 
of  those  in  power  to  overthrow  them.  We  hear  and  see  daily, 
throughout  the  country,  among  their  partisans  and  presses,  denun- 
ciations against  banks,  corporations,  rag  barons,  the  spirit  of  monop- 
oly, and  so  forth ;  and  the  howl  for  gold,  hard  money,  and  the 
constitutional  currency  ;  and  no  one  can  listen  to  the  speeches  of 
honorable  members,  friends  of  the  administration,  in  this  house  and 
the  other,  without  being  impressed  with  a  perfect  conviction  that 
he  destruction  of  the  state  banks  is  meditated, 

I  have  fulfilled  my  promise,  Mr.  President,  to  sustain  the  first 
four  propositions  with  which  I  sat  out.  1  now  proceed  to  the  fifth 
proposition. 

Fifth,  that  the  bill  under  consideration  is  intended  to  execute 
Ml".  Van  Buren's  pledge,  to  complete  and  perfect  the  principles, 
plans,  and  policy,  of  the  past  administration,  by  establishing,  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  state  banks, 
a  government  bank,  to  be  managed  and  controlled  by  the  treasury 
department,  acfing  under  the  commands  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States. 

The  first  impression  made  l~>y  the  perusal  of  the  bill  is  the  prodigal 
and  boundless  discretion  which  it  grants  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  irreconcilable  with  the  genius  of  our  free  institutions,  and 
contrary  to  the  former  cautious  practice  of  the  government.  As 
originally  reported,  he  was  authorized  by  the  bill  to  allow  any 
number  of  clerks  he  thought  proper  to  the  various  receivers-general, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
mere  commencement  of  a  system ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that, 
if  put  into  operation,  the  number  of  receivers-general,  and  other 
depositaries  of  the  public  money,  would  be  indefinitely  multiplied. 
He  is  allowed  to  appoint  as  many  examiners  of  the  public  money, 
and  to  fix  their  salaries,  as  he  pleases  ;  he  is  allowed  to  erect  at 
pleasure  costly  buildings;  there  is  no  esfimate  for  any  thing;  and 
all  who  are  conversant  with  the  operations  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government  know  the  value  and  importance  of  previous 
estimates.  There  is  no  other  check  upon  wasteful  expenditure  but 
previous  estimates;  and  that  was  a  point  always  particularly 
insisted  upon  by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  senate  will  recollect,  that,  a 
few  days  ago,  when  the  salary  of  the  receiver-general  at  New  York 
was  fixed,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance  rose  in  his 
place  and  stated,  that  it  was  siig-g'ested  by  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  that  it  should  be  placed  at  three  thousand  dollars ;  and 
the  blank  was  accordingly  so  filled.  There  was  no  statement  of 
the  nature  or  extent  of  the  duties  to  be  performed,  of  the  time  that 
he  would  be  occupied,  of  the  extent  of  his  responsibility,  or  the 
expense  of  living  at  the  several  points  where  they  were  to  be 
located  ;  nothing  but  the  suirg-estion  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
VOL.  II.  42 
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and  thai  was  deemed  all-suffici  .'lit  by  a  majorily.  There  is  nc 
limit  upon  the  appropriation  which  is  made  to  carry  into  effect 
llie  bill,  contrary  to  all  former  usage,  which  invariably  prescribed 
a  sum  not  to  be  transcended. 

A  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  bill  is  that  to  which  I  have 
already  called  the  attention  of  the  senate,  and  of  which  no  satisfac- 
tory explanation  has  been  given.  It  is  that  which  proceeds  upon 
the  idea,  that  the  treasury  is  a  thing  distinct  from  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States.,  and  gives  to  the  treasury  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name,  in  the  new  building  which  is  erecting  for  the  treasury 
department  in  the  city  of  Washington.  In  the  treasury,  so  consti- 
tuted, is  to  be  placed  that  pittance  of  the  public  revenue  which  is 
gleaned  from  the  District  of  Columbia.  All  else,  that  is  to  say, 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  public  revenue  of 
the  United  States,  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  receivers- 
general,  and  the  other  depositaries  beyond  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Now,  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  public  treasury,  but  in  virtue  of  a  previous 
appropriation  by  law.  That  trifling  portion  of  it,  therefore,  which 
is  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  will  be  under  the  safeguard  of 
the  constitution,  and  all  else  will  be  at  the  arbitrary  disposal  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

It  was  deemed  necessary,  no  douV,i,  to  vest  in  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  this  vast  and  alarming  discretionary  power.  A  new 
and  immense  government  bank  is  about  to  be  erected.  How  it 
would  work  in  all  its  parts  could  not  be  anticipated  with  certainty  ; 
and  it  was  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  bestow  a  discretion  comment 
surate  with  its  novelty  and  complexity,  and  adapted  to  any  exigen- 
cies which  might  arise.  The  tenth  section  of  the  bill  is  that  in 
"which  the  power  to  create  a  bank  is  more  particularly  conferred. 
It  is  short,  and  I  will  read  it  to  the  senate. 

'  Section  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  sliall  he  lawful  for  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  to  transfer  the  moneys  in  the  hands  oi~  any  depositary  hereby  constituted, 
to  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia;  to  the  branch  mint 
at  New  Orleans;  or  to  the  offices  of  either  of  the  receivers-general  of  public 
moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed ;  to  be  there  safely  kept,  according  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act ;  and  also  to  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary 
constituted  by  this  art  to  any  other  depositary  ronstilutcd  by  the  same,  at  his  discretion, 
and  as  the  safety  of  the  public  moneys,  and  the  ronvenienee  of  the  public  service  shall  seem 
to  him  to  recjuire.  And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  said  secretary  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may 
think  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditors, 
or  both.' 

It  will  be  seen,  that  it  grants  a  power,  perfectly  undefined,  to  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  shift  and  transfer  the  public  money, 
from  depositary  to  depositary,  as  he  pleases.  He  is  expressly 
authorized  to  transfer  moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary 
constituted  by  the  act,  to  any  other  depositary  constituted  by  it,  at 
his  discretion,  and  as  the  safety   of  the   public  moneys,  and  the 
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vonvenience  of  the  jjiib/ic  service,  shall  seem  to  him  fc  require. 
There  is  no  speeification  of  any  contingency  or  contingencies,  on 
which  he  is  to  act.  All  is  left  to  his  discretion.  He  is  to  judge 
wlien  the  public  service,  (and  more  indefinite  terms  could  not  have 
been  employed,)  shall  seem  to  him  to  require  it.  It  has  been  said, 
that  tills  is  nothing  more  than  the  customary  j)ower  of  transfer, 
exercised  by  the  treasury  department,  from  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment. I  deny  it;  utterly  deny  it.  It  is  a  totally  dill'erent  pov\'er 
from  that  which  was  exercised  by  the  cautious  Gallatin,  and 
other  secretaries  of  the  treasury  —  a  power,  by-the-bye,  which,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  has  been  controverted,  and  which  is 
infinitely  more  questionable  than  the  power  to  establish  a  bank  of 
the  United  States.  The  transfer  was  made  by  them  rarely,  in 
large  sums,  and  were  left  to  the  banks  to  remit.  AVhcn  payments 
w^ere  made,  they  were  effected  in  the  notes  of  banks  with  which  the 
public  money  was  deposited,  or  to  which  it  was  transferred.  The 
rates  of  exchange  were  regulated  by  the  state  of  the  market,  and 
under  the  responsibility  of  the  banks.  But  here  is  a  power  given 
to  transfer  the  public  moneys  without  limit,  as  to  sum,  j)lace,  or 
time,  leaving  every  thing  to  the  discretion  of  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  the  receivers-general,  and  other  depositaries.  What  a 
scope  is  allowed  in  the  fixation  of  the  rates  of  exchange,  whether 
of  premium  or  discount,  to  regulate  the  whole  domestic  exchanges 
of  the  country,  to  exercise  favoritism?  These  former  transfers  were 
not  made  for  disbursement,  but  as  preparatory  to  disbursement ; 
and  when  disbursed,  it  was  generally  in  bank  notes.  The  transfers 
of  this  bill  are  immediate  payments,  and  payments  made  not  in 
bank  notes,  but  specie. 

The  last  paragraph  in  the  section  provides,  that,  for  the  purpose 
of  payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  secre- 
tary to  draiv  vpon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may  think  most 
conducive  to  the  public  interest,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public 
creditors,  or  both.  It  v/ill  be  seen,  that  no  limit  whatever  is  imposed 
upon  the  amount  or  form  of  the  draft,  or  as  to  the  depositary  upon 
which  it  is  drawn.  He  is  made  the  exclusi've  judge  of  what  is 
'  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests.'  Now,  let  us  pause  a 
moment,  and  trace  the  operation  of  the  powers  thus  vested.  The 
government  has  a  revenue  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions.  The 
secretary  may  draw  it  to  any  one  or  more  points,  as  he  pleases. 
More  than  a  moiety  of  the  revenue  arising  from  customs  is  receiv- 
able at  the  port  of  New  York,  to  which  jioint  the  secretary  may 
draw  all  portions  of  it,  if  he  think  it  conducive  to  the  public  interest. 
K  man  has  to  i-eceive,  under  an  appropriation  law,  ten  thousand 
dollars,  and  apjilies  to  Mr.  Secretary  for  payment.  Where  will  you 
receive  it  ?  he  is  asked.  On  New  York.  How  ?  In  drafts  from 
five  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars.  Mr.  Secretary  will  give  him  these 
drafts    accordingly,    upon    bank    note    paper,  impressed   like  and 
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tsimulating  bank  notes,  having  all  suitable  emblazonry,  signed  by 
my  friend  the  treasurer,  (whose  excellent  practical  sense,  and  solid 
and  sound  judgment,  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  treasury, 
instead  of  Mr.  Levi  Woodbury,  when  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments  took  place,  would  have  relieved  or  mitigated  the  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  of  the  government  and  the  people,)  counter- 
signed by  the  comptroller,  and  filled  up  in  the  usual  way  of  bank 
notes.  Here  is  one  of  them,  said  Mr.  Clay.  (He  here  held  up,  to 
the  gaze  of  the  senate,  a  treasury  note,  having  all  the  appearance 
of  a  bank  note,  colored,  engraved,  and  executed,  like  any  other  bank 
note,  for  fifty  dollars.)  This,  continued  Mr.  Clay,  is  a  government 
uost  note,  put  into  circulation,  paid  out  as  money,  and  prepared 
and  sent  forth,  gradually  to  accustom  the  people  of  this  country  to 
government  paper. 

I  have  supposed  ten  thousand  dollars  to  be  received  in  the  mode 
stated  by  a  person  entitled  to  receive  it  under  an  appropriation  law. 
Now,  let  us  suppose  what  he  will  do  with  it.  Any  where  to  the 
south  or  west  it  will  command  a  premium  of  from  two  to  five  per 
centum.  Nowhere  in  the  United  States  will  it  be  under  par.  Do 
you  suppose  that  the  holder  of  these  drafts  would  be  fool  enough 
to  convert  them  into  specie,  to  be  carried  and  transported  at  his 
risk  ?  Do  you  think  that  he  would  not  prefer  that  his  money  should 
be  in  the  responsible  custody  of  the  government,  rather  than  in  his 
own  insecure  keeping?  Do  you  think  he  will  deny  to  himself 
the  opportunity  of  realizing  the  premium  of  which  he  may  be 
perfectly  sure  ?  The  greatest  want  of  the  country  is  a  medium  of 
general  circulation,  and  of  uniform  value  every  where.  That, 
especially,  is  our  want  in  the  western  and  interior  states.  Now, 
here  is  exactly  such  a  medium ;  and,  supposing  the  government 
bank  to  be  honestly  and  faithfully  administered,  it  will,  during  such 
an  administration,  be  the  best  convertible  paper  money  in  the 
world,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is,  that  every  dollar  of  paper  out 
will  be  the  representative  of  a  dollar  of  specie  in  the  hands  of  the 
receivers-general,  or  other  depositaries ;  and,  secondly,  if  the 
receivers-general  should  embezzle  the  public  money,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  government  to  pay  the  drafts  issued  upon  the  basis 
of  that  money  would  remain  unimpaired.  The  paper,  therefore, 
would  be  as  far  superior  to  the  paper  of  any  private  corporation  as 
the  ability  and  resources  of  the  government  of  the  United  States 
are  superior  to  those  of  such  corporations. 

The  banking  capacity  may  be  divided  into  three  faculties: 
deposits,  discount  of  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory  notes,  or 
either,  and  circulation.  This  government  bank  would  combine 
them  all,  except  that  it  will  not  discount  private  notes,  or  receive 
private  deposits.  In  payments  for  the  public  lands,  indeed,  indi- 
viduals are  allowed  to  make  deposits,  and  to  receive  certificates  of 
their  amount.     To  guard  against  their  negotiability,  a  clause  has 
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been  introduced  to  render  them  unassignable.  But  how  will  it 
be  possible  to  maintain  such  an  inconvenient  restriction,  in  a 
country  where  every  description  of  paper  importing  an  obligation 
to  pay  money  or  deliver  property  is  assignable,  at  law  or  in  equity, 
from  the  commercial  nature  and  trading  character  of  our  people. 

Of  all  the  faculties  which  I  have  stated  of  a  bank,  that  which 
creates  a  circulation  is  the  most  important  to  the  community  at 
large.  It  is  that  in  which  thousands  may  be  interested,  who  never 
obtained  a  discount,  or  made  a  deposit  with  a  bank.  Whatever  a 
government  agi'ees  to  receive  in  payment  of  the  ])ublic  dues  is  a 
medium  of  circulation  ;  is  money,  current  money,  no  matter  what 
its  form  m;iy  be  —  treasury  notes,  draffs  drawn  at  Washington,  by 
the  treasurer,  on  the  receiver-general  at  New  York,  or,  to  use  the 
language  employed  in  various  parts  of  this  bill,  '  such  notes,  bills, 
or  paper,  issued  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.'  These 
various  provisions  were  probably  inserted  not  only  to  cover  the 
case  of  treasury  notes,  but  that  of  these  drafts  in  due  season.  But 
if  there  were  no  express  provision  of  law,  that  these  drafts  should 
be  receivable  in  payment  of  public  dues,  they  would,  necessarily, 
be  so  employed,  from  their  own  intrinsic  value. 

The  want  of  the  community  of  a  general  circulation  of  uniform 
value  every  where  in  the  United  States,  would  occasion  vast 
amounts  of  the  species  of  draft  wlijch  I  have  described  to  remain 
in  circulation.  The  appropriations'  this  year  will  j^robably  fall 
not  much  short  of  thirty  millions.  Thirty  millions  of  treasury 
drafts  on  receivers  general,  of  every  denomination,  and  to  any 
amount,  may  be  issued  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  What 
amount  would  remain  in  circulation  cannot  be  determined  a 
priori,  I  suppose  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  millions  ;  at  the  end 
of  another  year,  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  more  ;  they  would  fill 
all  the  channels  of  circulation.  The  war  between  the  government 
and  state  banks  continuing,  and  this  mammoth  government  bank 
being  in  the  market,  constantly  demanding  specie  for  its  varied 
and  ramified  operations,  confidence  would  be  lost  in  the  notes  of 
the  local  banks,  their  paper  would  gradually  cease  to  circulate,  and 
the  banks  themselves  would  be  crippled  and  broken.  The  paper 
of  the  government  bank  would  ultimately  fill  the  vacuum,  as 
it  would  instantly  occupy  the  place  of  the  notes  of  the  late  bank  of 
the  United  States. 

I  am  aware  Mr.  President,  tliat  by  the  twenty-fifth  section  of 
the  bill,  in  order  to  disguise  the  purpose  of  the  vast  machinery 
which  we  are  about  constructing,  it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  the 
duly  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  issue  and  publish  regula- 
tions to  enforce  the  sj)eedy  presentation  of  all  government  drafts 
for  payment  at  the  place  where  ])ayable,  and  so  forth.  Now, 
what  a  tremendous  power  is  here  vested  in  the  secretary  I  He  is  to 
prescribe  rules   and  regulations  to  (■nl''orce  the  speedy  presentation 
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of  all  government  drafts  for  payment  at  the  place  where  payable 
The  speedy  presentation!  In  the  case  I  have  supposed,  a  man 
has  his  ten  thousand  dollars,  in  drafts  on  the  receiver-general  at 
New  York.  The  secretary  is  empowered  to  enact  regulations 
requiring  liim  speedily  to  present  them,  and  if  he  do  not,  the  secre- 
tary may  order  them  to  be  paid  at  St.  Louis.  At  New  York  they 
may  be  worth  a  premium  of  five  per  centum;  on  St.  Louis,  they 
may  be  liable  to  a  discount  of  five  per  centum.  Now,  in  a  free 
government,  who  would  ever  think  of  subjecting  the  property  or 
money  of  a  citizen  to  the  exercise  of  such  a  power  by  any  secretary 
of  the  treasury?  What  opportunity  does  it  not  afibrd  to  reward  a 
partisan,  or  punish  an  opponent?  It  will  be  impossible  to  main- 
tain such  an  odious  and  useless  restriction  for  any  length  of  time. 
Why  should  the  debtor,  (as  the  government  would  be,  in  the  case 
of  such  drafts  as  I  have  supposed,)  require  his  creditor,  (as  the 
holder  of  the  draft  would  be.)  to  apply  within  a  prescribed  time  for  his 
payment?  No,  sir;  the  system  would  control  you  ;  you  could  not 
so  control  the  system.  But  if  such  a  ridiculous  restriction  could 
be  continued,  the  drafts  would,  nevertheless,  whilst  they  were  out, 
be  the  time  long  or  short,  perform  the  office  of  circulation  and 
money. 

Let  us  trace  a  little  further  the  operation  of  this  government 
bank,  and  follow  it  out  to  its  fiwtil  explosion.  I  have  supposed  the 
appropriation  of  some  thirty  millions  of  dollars  annually  by  the 
government,  to  be  disbursed  in  the  form  of  drafts,  issued  at 
Washington  by  the  treasury  department,  upon  the  depositaries. 
Of  that  amount,  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  would  remain,  the 
first  year,  in  circulation ;  at  the  end  of  another  year,  a  similar 
amount  would  continue  in  circulation;  and  so  on,  from  year  to 
year,  until,  at  the  end  of  a  series  of  some  five  or  six  years,  there 
would  be  in  circulation,  to  supply  the  indispensable  wants  of 
commerce  and  of  a  general  medium  of  uniform  value,  not  less 
than  some  sixty  or  eighty  millions  of  drafts,  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment. These  drafts  would  be  generally  upon  the  receiver-general 
at  New  York,  because  on  that  point,  they  would  be  preferred  over 
aU  others,  as  they  would  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  LTnited  States;  and  we  have 
seen  that  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  invested  with  ample 
authority  to  concentrate  at  that  point  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
United  States. 

All  experience  has  demonstrated,  that  in  banking  operations,  a 
much  larger  amount  of  paper  can  be  kept  out  in  circulation  than 
the  specie  which  it  is  necessary  to  retain  in  the  vaults  to  meet  it 
when  presented  for  i)ayment.  The  proportions  which  the  same 
experience  has  ascertained  to  be  entirely  safe,  are  one  of  specie  to 
three  of  paper.  If,  therefore,  the  executive  government  had  sixty 
millions  of  dollars  accumulated  at  the  port  of  New  York,  in  the 
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hands  of  the  receiver-general,  represented  by  sixty  millions  of 
government  drafts  in  circulation,  it  would  be  known  that  twenty 
of  that  sixty  millions  would  be  sufficient  to  retain  to  meet  any 
amount  of  drafts,  which,  in  ordinary  times,  would  be  presented  for 
payment.  There  would  then  remain  forty  millions  in  the  vaults, 
idle  and  unproductive,  and  of  which  no  practical  use  could  be 
made.  Well;  a  great  election  is  at  hand  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  result  of  which  will  seal  the  fate  of  an  existing  adminis- 
tration. If  the  application  of  ten  millions  of  that  dormant  capital 
could  save,  at  some  future  day,  a  corrupt  executive  from  overthrow, 
can  it  be  doubted,  that  the  ten  millions  would  be  applied  to  pre- 
serve it  in  power?  Again;  let  us  suppose  some  great  exigency  to 
arise;  a  season  of  war,  creating  severe  financial  pressure  and 
embarrassment.  Would  not  an  issue  of  paper,  founded  upon  and 
exceeding  the  specie  in  the  vaults,  in  some  such  proportions  as 
experience  had  demonstrated  might  be  safely  emitted,  be  author- 
ized ?  Finally,  the  whole  amount  of  specie  might  be  exhausted, 
and  then,  as  it  is  easier  to  engrave  and  issue  bank  notes,  than  to 
perform  the  un]iopular  office  of  imposing  taxes  and  burdens,  the 
discovery  would  be  made,  that  the  credit  of  the  government  was 
a  sufficient  basis  whereupon  to  make  emissions  of  paper  money, 
to  be  redeemed  when  peace  and  prosperity  returned.  Then  we 
should  have  the  days  of  continental  money,  and  of  assignats, 
restored  I  Then  we  should  have  that  government  paper  medium 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  considers 
the  most  perfect  of  all  currency ! 

Meantime,  and  during  the  progress  of  this  vast  government 
machine,  the  state  banks  w^ould  be  all  prostrated.  Working  well, 
as  it  may,  if  honestly  administered,  in  the  first  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  the  unequal 
competition.  They  could  not  maintain  it,  even  if  the  governnient 
were  actuated  by  no  unfriendly  feelings  towards  them.  But  when 
we  know  the  spirit  which  animates  the  present  executive  towards 
them,  who  can  doubt  that  they  must  fall  in  the  unequal  contest? 
Their  issues  will  be  discredited  and  discountenanced,  and  that 
system  of  bankruptcy  which  the  president  would  even  now  put 
into  oj)eration  against  them,  will,  in  the  sequel,  be  passed  and 
enforced  without  difiliculty. 

Assuming  the  downfall  of  the  local  banks  —  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  the  operations  of  this  great  government  bank  ;  assuming, 
as  I  have  shown  would  be  the  case,  that  the  government  would 
monopolize  the  paper  issues  of  the  country,  and  obtain  the 
possession  of  a  great  portion  of  the  specie  of  the  comitry,  we 
should  then  behold  a  combined  and  concentrated  moneyed  powder, 
equal  to  that  of  all  the  existing  banks  of  the  United  States,  with 
that  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Slates  superadded.  This 
tremendous  power  would  be  wielded  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
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acting  under  the  immediate  commands  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States.  Here  would  be  a  perfect  union  of  the  sword  and 
the  purse  ;  here  would  be  no  imaginary,  but  an  actual,  visible, 
tangible,  consolidation  of  the  moneyed  power.  Who  or  what 
could  withstand  it  ?  The  states  themselves  would  become  suppli- 
ants at  the  feet  of  the  executive  for  a  portion  of  those  paper 
emissions,  of  the  power  to  issue  which  they  had  been  stripped,  and 
which  he  now  exclusively  possessed. 

Mr.  President,  my  observation,  and  experience  have  satisfied  me, 
that  the  safety  of  liberty  and  property  consists  in  the  division  of 
power,  whether  political  or  pecuniary.  In  our  federative  sysVem, 
our  security  is  to  be  found  in  that  happy  distribution  of  power 
which  exists  between  the  federal  government  and  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  our  monetary  system,  as  it  lately  existed,  its  excellence 
resulted  from  that  beautiful  arrangement,  by  which  the  states  had 
their  institutions  for  local  purposes,  and  the  general  government 
its  institution  for  the  more  general  purposes  of  the  whole  union. 
There  existed  the  greatest  congeniality  between  all  the  parts  of  this 
admirable  system.  All  was  homogeneous.  There  was  no  separa- 
tion of  the  federal  government  from  the  states  or  from  the  people. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  execute  practically,  that  absurdity  of 
sustaining,  among  the  same  people,  two  different  currencies  of 
unequal  value.  And  how  admirably  did  the  whole  system,  during 
the  forty  years  of  its  existence,  move  and  work  I  And  on  the  two 
unfortunate  occasions  of  its  ceasing  to  exist,  how  quickly  did  the 
business  and  transactions  of  the  country  run  into  wild  disorder 
and  utter  confusion  ! 

Hitherto,  I  have  considered  this  new  project  as  it  is,  according 
to  its  true  nature  and  character,  and  what  it  must  inevitably 
become.  I  have  not  examined  it  as  it  is  not,  bat  as  its  fiicnds 
would  represent  it  to  be.  They  hold  out  the  idea  that  it  is  a  simple 
contrivance  to  collect,  to  keep,  and  to  disburse,  the  public  revenue. 
In  that  view  of  it,  every  consideration  of  safety  and  security, 
recommends  the  agency  of  responsible  corporations,  rather  than 
the  employment  of  particular  individuals.  It  has  been  shown, 
during  the  course  of  this  debate,  that  the  amount  which  has  been 
lost  by  the  defalcation  of  individuals  has  exceeded  three  or  four 
times  the  amount  of  all  that  has  been  lost  by  the  local  banks, 
although  the  sums  confided  to  the  care  of  individuals  have  not 
been  probably  one  tenth  part  of  the  amount  that  has  bcm  in  the 
custody  of  the  local  banks.  And  we  all  know,  that,  during  the 
forty  years  of  existence  of  the  two  banks  of  the  United  States,  not 
one  cent  was  lost  of  the  public  revenue. 

I  have  been  curious,  Mr.  President,  to  know  whence  this  idea  of 
receivers-general  was  derived.  It  has  been  supposed  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  France.  It  required  all  the  power  of  that  most 
extraordinary  man  that  ever  lived,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  when  he  was 
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in  his  meridian  greatness,  to  displace  the  farmers-general,  and  to  sub- 
stitute in  their  place  the  receivers-general.  The  new  system  requires, 
T  think  I  have  heard  it  stated,  something  like  one  hundred  thousand 
employees  to  have  it  executed.  And,  notwithstanding  the  modesty 
of  the  infant  promises  of  this  new^  project,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ultimately  we  shall  have  to  employ  a  number  of  persons  aj-)proxi« 
mating  to  that  which  is  retained  in  France.  That  will  undoubtedly' 
be  the  case  whenever  we  shall  revive  the  system  of  iinernal  taxa- 
tion. In  France,  what  reconciled  them  to  the  system  was,  that 
NapolcoJi  first,  and  the  Bourbons  afterwards,  were  pleased  Avith 
the  immense  patronage  which  it  gave  them.  They  liked  to  have 
one  hundred  thousand  dependents  to  add  strength  to  the  throne, 
which  had  been  recently  constructed  or  reascended.  I  thought, 
however,  that  the  learned  chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance 
must  have  had  some  other  besides  the  French  model  for  his 
receivers-general ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  looking  into  Smith's 
history  of  his  own  state,  I  found,  that,  when  it  was  yet  a  colony, 
some  century  and  a  half  ago,  and  when  its  present  noble  capital 
still  retained  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  historian  says ; 
'  among  the  principal  laws  enacted  at  this  session,  we  may  men- 
tion that  for  establishing  the  revenue,  which  was  drawn  into 
precedent.  The  sums  raised  by  it  were  made  payable  into  the 
hands  of  receivers-general,  and  issued  by  the  governor's  warrant. 
By  this  means  the  governor  became,  for  a  season,  independent  oi 
the  people,  and  hence  we  find  frequent  instances  of  the  assemblies 
contending  with  him  for  the  discharge  of  debts  to  private  persons, 
contracted  on  the  faith  of  the  government.'  The  then  governor  of 
the  colony  was  a  man  of  great  violence  of  temper,  and  arbitrary 
in  his  conduct.  How  the  sub-treasury  system  of  that  day  operated 
the  same  historian  informs  us  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work. 
'  The  revenue,'  he  says,  '  established  the  last  yea*,  was  at  this 
session  continued  five  years  longer  than  was  originally  intended. 
This  was  rendering  the  governor  independent  of  the  people.  For, 
at  that  day,  the  assembly  had  no  treasure,  but  the  amount  of  all 
taxes  went,  of  course,  into  the  hands  of  the  receiver-general,  who 
was  appointed  by  the  crown.  Out  of  this  fund,  moneys  were 
only  issuable  by  the  governor's  warrant,  so  that  every  officer  in  the 
government,  from  Mr.  Blaithwait,  who  drew  annually  five  per 
centum  out  of  the  revenue,  as  auditor-general,  down  to  the  meanest 
servant  of  the  public,  became  dependent,  solely,  of  the  governor. 
And  hence  we  find  the  house,  at  the  close  of  every  session,  humbly 
addressing  his  excellency,  for  the  trifling  wages  of  their  own 
clerk.'  And,  Mr.  President,  if  this  measure  should  unhappily  pass, 
the  day  may  come,  when  the  senate  of  the  United  States  will  have 
humbly  to  implore  some  future  president  of  the  United  States  to 
grant  it  money  to  pay  the  wages  of  its  own  scrgeant-at-arms,  and 
doorkeeper. 

vo[-.  II.  43 
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Who,  Mr.  President,  arc  the  most  conspicuous  of  those,  who 
perse veri ugly  pressed  this  bill  upon  congress  and  the  American 
{)eople  ?  Its  drawer  is  the  distinguished  gentleman  in  the  white 
liouse,  not  far  off;  its  endorser  is  the  distinguished  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  here  present.  AVhat  the  drawer  thinks  of  the 
endorser,  his  cautious  reserve  and  stifled  enmity  prevent  us  from 
Icnowing.  But  the  frankness  of  the  endorser  has  not  left  us  in  the 
same  ignorance  with  respect  to  his  opinion  of  tlie  drawer.  He 
has  often  expressed  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  senate.  On  an  occa- 
sion )iot  very  distant,  denying  to  him  any  of  the  nobler  qualities 
of  the  royal  beast  of  the  forest,  he  attributed  to  him  those  which 
belong  to  the  most  crafty,  most  skulking,  and  one  of  the  meanest 
of  the  quadruped  tribe.  Mr.  President,  it  is  due  to  myself  to  say, 
that  I  do  not  altogether  share  with  the  senator  from  South  Carolina 
in  this  opinion  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
always  found  him,  in  his  manners  and  deportment,  civil,  courteous, 
and  gentlemanly;  and  he  dispenses,  in  the  noble  mansion  which 
he  now  occupies,  one  worthy  the  residence  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  a  great  people,  a  generous  and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaint- 
ance with  him,  of  more  than  tw^enty  years'  duration,  has  inspired 
me  with  a  respect  for  the  man,  although,  1  regret  to  be  compelled 
to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate. 

The  eloquent  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  intimated  that 
(he  course  of  my  friends  and  myself,  in  opposing  this  bill,  was 
unpatriotic,  and  that  we  ought  to  have  followed  in  his  lead;  and, 
in  a  late  letter  of  his,  he  has  spoken  of  his  alliance  w'ith  us,  and 
of  his  motives  for  quitting  it.  I  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  his 
reproach.  We  united,  if,  indeed,  there  were  any  alliance  in  the 
case,  to  restrain  the  enormous  expansion  of  executive  power;  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  corruption  ;  to  rebuke  usurjiatlon  ;  and  to 
drive  the  Gotlfr  and  Vandals  from  the  capital  ;  to  expel  Brennus 
and  his  horde  from  Rome,  who,  when  he  threw  his  sword  into  the 
scale,  to  augment  the  ransom  demanded  from  the  mistress  of  the 
world,  showed  his  preference  for  gold  ;  that  he  was  a  hard-money 
chieftain.  It  was  by  the  much  more  valuable  metal  of  iron  that 
he  was  driven  from  her  gates.  And  how  often  have  we  witnessed 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina;,  with  woful  countenance,  and  in 
doleful  strains,  pouring  forth  touching  and  mom-nful  eloquence  on 
the  degeneracy  of  the  tiiues,  and  the  downward  tendency  of  the 
republic?  Day  after  day,  in  the  senate,  have  we  seen  the  displays 
of  his  lofty  and  impassioned  eloquence.  Although  I  shared 
largely  with  the  senator,  in  his  apprehension  for  the  purity  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  permanency  of  civil  liberty,  disposeti  always 
to  look  at  the  brighter  side  of  human  affairs,  I  was  sometimes 
inclined  to  hope  that  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  senator  had 
depicted  the  dangers  by  which  we  were  encompassed  in  somewhat 
stronger  colors  than  they  justified.     The  arduous  contest  in  which 
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we  were  so  long  engaged,  was  about  to  terminate  in  a  glorious 
victory.  The  very  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed,  was 
about  to  be  accoinplished.  At  this  critical  moment  the  seniitor 
left  us;  he  left  us  for  the  very  purpose  of  preventing  the  success 
of  the  common  cause.  He  took  up  his  m.usket,  knapsack,  and 
shot-pouch,  and  joined  the  other  party.  He  went,  horse,  foot,  and 
dragoon,  and  he  himself  composed  the  whole  corps.  He  went,  as 
his  present  most  distinguished  ally  commenced  with  his  expunging 
resolution,  solitarij  and  alone.  The  earliest  instance  recordecl  in 
history,  within  my  recollection,  of  an  ally  drawing  off  his  forces 
from  the  combined  army,  was  that  of  Achilles,  at  the  siege  of 
Troy.  He  withdrew  with  all  his  troops,  and  remained  in  the 
neighborhood,  in  sullen  and  dignified  inactivity.  But  he  did  not 
join  the  Trojan  forces  ;  and  when,  during  the  progress  of  the  siege, 
his  faithful  friend  fell  in  battle,  he  raised  his  avenging  arm,  drove 
the  Trojans  back  into  the  gates  of  Troy,  and  satiated  his  vengeance 
by  slaying  Priam's  noblest  and  dearest  son,  the  finest  hero  in  the 
immortal  Iliad.  But  Achilles  had  been  wronged,  or  imagined 
himself  wronged,  in  the  person  of  the  fair  and  beautiful  Briseis. 
We  did  no  wrong  to  the  distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina. 
On  the  contrary,  we  respected  him,  confided  in  his  great  and 
acknowledged  ability,  his  uncommon  genius,  his  extensive  experi- 
ence, his  supposed  patriotism  ;  above  all,  ^ve  confided  in  his  stern 
and  inflexible  fidelity.  Nevertheless,  he  left  us,  and  joined  our 
common  opponents,  distrusting  and  distrusted.  He  left  us,  as  he 
tells  Us  in  his  Edgefield  letter,  because  the  victory  which  our  com- 
mon arms  were  about  to  achieve,  was  not  to  enure  to  him  and  his 
party,  but  exclusively  to  the  benefit  of  his  allies  and  their  cause.  I 
thought  that,  actuated  by  patriotism,  (that  noblest  of  human  virtues,) 
we  had  been  contendinaf  toarether  for  our  common  country,  for  her 
violated  rights,  her  threatened  liberties,  her  prostrate  constitution. 
Never  did  I  suppose  that  personal  or  partv  considerations  entered 
into  our  views.  Whether,  if  victory  shall  ever  again  be  about  to 
perch  upon  the  standard  of  the  spoils  party,  (tlie  denomination 
which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  has  so  often  given  to  his 
present  allies,)  he  will  not  feel  himself  constrained,  by  the  princi- 
ples on  which  he  has  acted,  to  leave  them,  because  it  may  not 
(mure  to  the  benefit  of  himself  and  his  party,  I  leave  to  be  adjusted 
between  themselves. 

The  sj)eech  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  was  plausible, 
ingenious,  abstract,  metaphysical,  and  generalizing.  It  did  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  adapted  to  the  bosoms  and  business  oC  human 
life.  It  was  aerial,  and  not  very  high  up  in  the  air,  Mr.  President, 
either,  not  quite  as  high  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  in  his  last  ascension 
in  his  balloon.  The  senator  announced  that  there  was  a  single 
alternative,  and  no  escape  from  one  or  the  other  branch  of  it.  He 
stated  that  we  must  take  the  bill  under  consideration,  or  the  substi- 
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tute  proposed  by  ihe  senator  from  Virginia.  I  do  not  concur  in 
that  stateraei\t  ol  the  case.  There  is  another  course  embraced  in 
neither  branch  of  the  senator's  alternative  ;  and  that  course  is,  to  do 
nothing ;  always  the  wisest,  when  you  are  not  certain  what  you 
ought  to  do.  Let  us  suppose  that  neither  branch  of  the  alternative 
is  accepted,  and  that  nothing  is  done.  What,  then,  would  be  the 
consequence?  There  would  be  a  restoration  of  the  law  of  1789, 
with  all  its  cautious  provisions  and  securities,  provided  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  ancestors,  which  has  been  so  trampled  upon  by  the  late 
and  present  administrations.  By  that  law,  establishing  the  treasury 
department,  the  treasure  of  the  United  States  is  to  be  received, 
kept,  and  disbursed,  by  the  treasurer,  under  a  bond  with  ample 
security,  under  a  large  penalty  fixed  by  law,  and  not  left,  as  this 
bill  leaves  it,  to  the  uncertain  discretion  of  a  secretary  of  the 
treasury.  If,  therefore,  we  were  to  do  nothing,  that  law  would  be 
revived;  the  treasurer  would  have  the  custody,  as  he  ought  to  have, 
of  the  public  money,  and  doubtless  he  would  make  special  deposits 
of  it,  in  all  instances,  with  safe  and  sound  state  banks,  as  in  some 
cases  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  is  now  obliged  to  do.  Thus,  we 
should  have  in  operation  that  very  special  deposit  system,  so 
much  desired  by  some  gentlemen,  by  which  the  public  money 
would  remain  separate  and  unmixed  with  the  money  of  banks. 
There  is  yet  another  course,  unembraced  by  either  branch  of  the 
alternative  presented  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  ;  and  that 
is,  to  establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  constituted  according  to 
the  old  and  approved  method  of  forming  such  an  institution,  tested 
and  sanctioned  by  experience;  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  which 
should  blend  public  and  private  interests,  and  be  subject  to  public 
and  private  control,  united  together  in  such  manner  as  to  present 
safe  and  salutary  checks  against  all  abuses.  The  senator  mistakes 
his  own  abandonment  of  that  institution  as  ours.  I  know  that  the 
party  in  power  has  barricaded  itself  against  the  establishment  of 
such  a  bank.  It  adopted,  at  the  last  extra  session,  the  extraordi- 
nary and  unprecedented  resolution,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  such  a  bank,  although  it  niight  be  manifest 
that  there  was  a  clear  majority  of  them  demanding  it.  But  the  day 
may  come,  and  I  trust  is  not  distant,  when  the  will  of  the  people 
must  prevail  in  the  councils  of  their  own  government ;  and,  when 
it  does  arrive,  a  bank  will  be  established. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  reminds  us  that  we  denounced 
the  pet  bank  system ;  and  so  we  did,  and  so  we  do.  But  does  it 
therefore  follow,  that,  bad  as  that  system  was,  we  must  be  driven 
into  the  acceptance  of  a  system  infinitely  worse?  He  tells  us  that 
the  bill  under  consideration  takes  the  public  funds  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  executive,  and  places  them  in  the  hands  of  the  law.  It  does 
no  such  thing.  They  are  now  without  law,  it  is  true,  in  the  custody 
of  the  executive;  and  the  bill  proposes  by  law  to  confirm  them  in 
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thai  custody,  and  to  convoy  new  and  enormous  powers  of  control 
to  the  executive  over  them.  Every  custodary  of  the  public  funds, 
provided  by  the  bill,  is  a  creature  of  the  executive,  dependent  upon 
his  breath,  and  subject  to  the  same  breath  for  removal,  whenever 
the  executive,  from  caprice,  from  tyranny,  or  from  parly  motives, 
shall  choose  to  order  it.  What  safety  is  there  for  the  public 
money,  if  there  were  a  hundred  subordinate  executive  officers 
charged  with  its  care,  whilst  the  doctrine  of  the  absolute  unity  of 
the  whole  executive  power,  promulgated  by  the  last  administration, 
and  persisted  in  by  this,  remains  unrevoked  and  unrebuked. 

Whilst  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  professes  to  be  tlie  friend 
of  state  banks,  he  has  attacked  the  whole  banking  system  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  their  friend;  he  only  thinks  they  are  all  un- 
constitutional! Why?  Because  the  coining  power  is  possessed 
by  the  general  government,  and  that  coining  power,  he  argues, 
was  intended  to  supply  a  currency  of  the  precious  metals  ;  but  the 
state  banks  absorb  the  precious  metals,  and  withdraw  them  from 
circulation,  and,  therefore,  are  in  conflict  with  the  coining  power 
That  power,  according  to  my  view  of  it,  is  nothing  but  a  naked 
authority  to  stamp  certain  pieces  of  the  precious  metals,  in  fixed 
proportions  of  alloy  and  pure  metal,  prescribed  by  law,  so  that  their 
exact  value  may  be  known.  When  that  office  is  performed,  the 
power  is  functus  officio ;  the  money  passes  out  of  the  mint,  and 
becomes  the  lawful  property  of  those  who  legally  acquire  it.  They 
may  do  with  it  as  they  please,  throw  it  into  the  ocean,  bury  it  in 
the  earth,  or  melt  it  in  a  crucible,  without  violating  any  law.  When 
it  has  once  left  the  vaults  of  the  mint,  the  law-maker  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it,  but  to  protect  it  against  those  who  attempt  to  debase 
or  counterfeit,  and,  subsequently,  to  pass  it  as  lawful  money.  In 
the  sense  in  which  the  senator  supposes  banks  to  conflict  with  the 
coining  power,  foreign  commerce,  and  especially  our  commerce 
with  China,  conflict  with  it  much  more  extensively.  That  is  the 
great  absorbent  of  the  precious  metals,  and  is,  therefore,  much 
more  unconstitutional  than  the  state  banks.  Foreign  commerce 
sends  them  out  of  tlie  country ;  banks  retain  them  within  it.  The 
distinguished  senator  is  no  enemy  to  the  banks;  he  merely  thinks 
ihem  injurious  to  the  morals  and  industry  of  the  country.  He  likes 
them  very  well,  but  he  nevertheless  believes  that  they  levy  a  tax  of, 
twenty-five  millions  annually  on  the  industry  of  the  country  I  Let 
us  examine,  Mr.  f-'resident,  how  this  enormous  and  iniquitous 
assessment  is  made,  according  to  the  argument  of  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina.  He  states  that  there  is  a  mass  of  debt  due  from 
(he  community  to  the  banks,  amounting  to  four  hundred  and 
seventy-five  millions  of  dollars,  the  interest  ujion  which,  constitut- 
ing about  that  sum  of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars,  forms  the 
exceptionable  tax.  Now,  this  sum  is  not  paid  by  the  whole  com- 
munity, but  only  by  those  individuals  who  obtain  discounts  from 
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the  banks.  They  borrow  money  at  six  per  centum  interest,  and 
invest  it  in  [)rofitable  adventures,  or  otherwise  employ  it.  They 
would  not  borrow  it  if  they  did  not  suppose  they  could  make 
profit  by  it;  and  the  probability  is,  that  they  do  make  profit  by  it. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  there  being  any  loss  in  the  operation,  there  is 
an  actual  gain  to  the  community,  by  the  excess  of  profit  made 
beyond  six  per  centum  interest,  which  they  pay.  What  are  banks? 
They  are  mere  organized  agencies,  for  the  loan  of  money,  and  the 
transaction  of  monetary  business;  regulated  agencies,  acting  under 
the  prescriptions  of  law,  and  subject  to  a  responsibility,  moral  and 
legal,  far  transcending  that  under  which  any  private  capitalist  ope- 
rates. A  number  of  persons,  not  choosing  to  lend  out  their  money 
privately,  associate  together,  bring  their  respective  capitals  into  a 
common  stock,  which  is  controlled  and  managed  by  tlie  corporate 
government  of  a  bank.  If  no  association  wha,tever  had  been 
formed,  a  large  portion  of  this  capital,  a  large  portion,  therefore,  of 
that  very  debt  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions  of  dollars, 
would  still  exist,  in  the  shape  of  private  loans.  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  might  as  well  collect  the  aggregate  amount  of  all 
the  mortgages,  bonds,  and  notes,  which  have  been  executed  in  the 
United  States,  for  loans,  and  assert  that  the  interest  paid  upon  the 
total  sum,  constituted  a  tax,  levied  upon  the  community. 

In  the  liquidation  of  the  debt  due  to  the  banks  from  the  com- 
munity, and  from  the  banks  to  the  community,  there  would  not  be 
as  much  difficulty  as  the  senator  seems  to  apprehend.  From  the 
mass  of  debts  due  to  the  banks  are  to  be  deducted,  first,  the  amount 
of  subscriptions  which  constitute  their  capitals ;  secondly,  the 
amount  of  deposits  to  the  credit  of  individuals  in  their  custody; 
and,  thirdly,  the  amount  of  their  notes  in  circulation.  How  easily 
will  these  mutual  debts  neutralize  each  other  I  The  same  person, 
in  numberless  instances,  will  combine  in  himself  the  relations  both 
of  creditor  and  debtor. 

The  only  general  operation  of  banks  beyond  their  discounts 
and  deposits,  which  pervades  the  whole  community,  is  that  of 
furnishing  a  circulation  in  redeemable  paper,  beyond  the  amount 
of  specie  to  redeem  it  in  their  vaults.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that 
this  additional  supply  of  money  furnishes  a  powerful  stimulus  to 
•industry  and  production,  fully  compensating  any  casual  incon- 
veniences, which  sometimes,  though  rarely,  occur?  Banks  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest,  and  repress  inordinate  usury.  The  salutary 
influence  of  banking  operations  is  demonstrated  in  countries  and 
sections  of  country  where  they  prevail,  when  contrasted  with  those 
in  which  they  are  not  found.  In  the  former,  all  is  bustle,  activity, 
general  prosperity.  The  country  is  beautified  and  adorned  by  the 
noble  works  of  internal  improvement;  the  cities  are  filled  witn 
splendid  edifices,  and  the  wharves  covered  with  the  rich  produc- 
tions of  our  own  or  of  foreign  climates.     In  the  latter,  all  is  slug- 
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gishness,  slothfuliiess,  and  inactivily.  Eiiglaiic],  in  modern  linies, 
illnstvales  ihc  great  advantages  of  banks,  of  credit,  and  of  stimu- 
lated industry.  Contrast  her  with  Spain,  destiiutc  of  all  those 
advantages.  In  ancient  times,  Athens  would  present  an  image  of 
iuU  and  active  employment  of  all  the  energies  of  man,  carried  to 
the  liighest  poirit  of  civilization,  whilst  her  neighbor,  »S[)arta,  with 
her  iron  money,  affords  another  of  the  boasted  benefits  of  metallic 
circulation. 

The  senator  from  South  Carolina  would  do  the  banks  no  harm; 
but  they  are  deemed  by  him  highly  injurious  to  the  planting  inter- 
est!  According  to  him,  they  inflate  ])rices,  and  the  poor  planter 
sells  his  productions  for  hard  money,  and  has  to  purchase  his  sup- 
plies at  the  swollen  prices  produced  by  a  paper  medium.  Now,  1 
must  dissent  altogether  from  the  senator's  statement  of  the  case. 
England,  the  principal  customer  of  the  planter,  is  quite  as  much, 
if  not  more,  a  paper  country  than  ours.  And  the  paper-money 
prices  of  the  one  country  are  neutralized  by  the  paper-money 
prices  of  the  other  country.  If  the  argument  were  true,  that  a 
paper-money  country  trades  disadvantageously  with  a  hard-money 
country,  we  ought  to  continue  to  employ  a  paper  medium,  to  coun- 
terbalance the  paper  medium  of  England.  And  if  we  were  to 
banisli  our  paper,  and  substitute  altogether  a  metallic  currency,  we 
should  be  exposed  to  the  very  inequality  which  has  been  insisted 
upon.  But  there  is  nothing  in  that  view  of  the  matter  which  is 
presented  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina.  If,  as  he  asserts, 
prices  were  always  inflated  in  this  country,  beyond  their  standard 
in  England,  the  rate  of  exchange  would  be  constantly  against  us. 
An  examination,  however,  into  the  actual  state  of  exchange 
between  the  two  countries,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  evinces  that 
it  has  generally  been  in  our  favor.  In  the  direct  trade  between 
England  and  this  country,  I  have  no  doubt  there  is  a  large  annual 
balance  against  us  ;  but  that  balance  is  adjusted  and  liquidated  by 
balances  in  our  favor  in  other  branches  of  our  foreign  trade,  which 
have  finally  concentrated  in  England,  as  the  great  centre  of  the 
commercial  world. 

Of  all  the  interests  and  branches  of  industry  in  this  country, 
none  has  profited  more  by  the  use  and  employment  of  credit  and 
capital  derived  from  banks  and  other  sources,  than  the  planting 
interest.  It  habitually  employs  credit  in  all  countries  where  plant- 
ing agriculture  prevails.  The  states  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana,  have  almost  sprung  into  existence,  as  it 
were,  by  magic,  or,  at  least,  have  been  vastly  improved  and  ex- 
tended, under  the  influence  of  the  credit  system.  Lands,  slaves, 
utensils,  beasts  of  burden,  and  other  supplies,  have  been  constantly 
bought,  and  still  continue  to  be  purchased,  upon  credit;  and  bank 
agency  is  all  essential  to  give  the  most  beneficial  operation  to  these 
(.•redits.     But  the  argument  of  the  senator  from   South   Carolina^ 
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which  T  ain  combating,  would  not  be  correct,  if  it  were  true  that 
we  have  inflated  prices  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  without  a  cor- 
responding inflation  of  price  on  the  other  side  ;  because  the  planter 
generally  selling  at  home,  and  buying  at  home,  the  proceeds  of 
his  sale,  whatever  they  may  be,  constitute  the  means  by  which  he 
eft'ects  his  purchases,  and  consec|uenfly  neutralize  each  other.  In 
what  do  we  of  the  west  receive  payment  for  the  immense  quantity 
of  live  stock  and  other  produce  of  our  industry,  which  we  annually 
sell  to  the  south  and  southwest,  but  that  paper  medium  now  so 
much  decried  and  denounced?  The  senator  I'rom  South  Carolina 
is  very  fond  of  the  state  banks;  but  he  thinks  there  is  no  legitimate 
currency  except  that  of  the  constitution.  He  contends  that  the 
power  which  the  government  possesses  to  impose  taxes,  restricts  it, 
in  their  payment,  to  the  receipt  of  the  precious  metals.  But  the 
constitution  does  not  say  so.  The  power  is  given  in  broad  and 
unrestricted  terms;  and  the  government  is  left  at  liberty  to  collect 
the  taxes  in  whatever  medium  or  comrnodity,  from  the  exigencies 
of  the  case,  it  can  collect  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  much  the  most 
convenient  to  collect  them  in  money,  because,  that  represents,  or 
can  command,  every  thing,  the  want  of  which  is  implied  by  tiie 
power  of  taxation.  But  suppose  there  was  no  money  in  the 
country;  none,  whatever,  to  be  extorted  by  the  tax-gatherer  from  an 
impoverished  people?  Is  the  power  of  government  to  ce-ase,  and 
the  people  to  be  thrown  back  into  a  state  of  nature  ?  The  senator 
asks,  if  taxes  could  be  levied  and  collected  in  tobacco,  in  cotton, 
and  other  comxmodities  ?  Undoubtedly  they  could,  if  the  necessity 
existed  for  such  an  inconvenient  imposition.  Such  a  case  of 
necessity  did  exist  in  the  colony  of  Virginia,  and  other  colonies, 
prior  to  the  revolution,  and  taxes  were  accordingly  levied  in  tobacco 
or  other  commodities,  as  wolf-scalps,  even  at  this  day,  compose  a 
part  of  the  revenue  of  more  than  one  state. 

The  argument,  then,  of  the  senator,  against  the  right  of  the 
government  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues,  a 
practice  coeval  with  the  existence  of  the  government,  does  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  sound.  It  is  not  accurate,  for  another  reason. 
Bank  notes,  when  convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into 
specie,  are  so  much  counted  or  told  specie,  like  the  specie  which 
is  counted  and  put  in  marked  kegs,  denoting  the  quantity  of  their 
contents.  The  senator  tells  us,  that  it  has  been  only  within  a  few- 
days  that  he  has  discovered  that  it  is  illegal  to  receive  bank  notes 
in  payment  of  public  dues.  Does  he  think  that  the  usage  of  the 
government,  under  all  its  administrations,  and  with  every  party  in 
power,  which  has  prevailed  for  nigh  fifty  years,  ought  to  be  set 
aside  by  a  novel  theory  of  his,  just  dreamed  into  existence,  even  if 
it  possess  the  merit  of  ingenuity  ?  The  bill  under  consideration, 
which  has  been  eulogized  by  the  senator  as  perfect  in  its  structure 
and  details,  contains  a  provision  that  bank  notes  shall  be  receiver 
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in  diminislietl  propurlions,  cliiriiig  a  leriii  of  six  years.  He  himself 
introduced  that  identical  principle.  Il  is  the  only  part  of  the  bill 
that  is  emphatically  his.  How,  then,  can  he  contend  that  it  is 
unconstitutional  to  receive  bank  notes  in  payment  of  public  dues? 
I  appeal  from  himself  to  himself.  The  senator  further  contends, 
that  general  deposits  cannot  be  made  with  banks,  and  be  thus 
confounded  with  the  general  mass  of  the  funds  on  which  they 
transact  business.  The  argument  supposes  that  the  money  collect- 
ed for  taxes  must  be  preserved  in  identity;  but  that  is  impossible, 
often,  to  do.  May  not  a  collector  give  the  small  change  which  he 
has  received  from  one  tax-payer,  to  another  tax-payer,  to  enable 
him  to  effect  his  payment?  May  he  not  change  gold  for  silver,  or 
vice  versa,  or  both,  if  he  be  a  distant  collector,  to  obtain  an 
undoubted  remittance  to  the  public  treasury  ?  What,  Mr.  President, 
is  the  process  of  making  deposits  with  banks?  The  deposit  is 
made,  and  a  credit  is  entered  for  its  amount  to  the  government. 
That  credit  is  supposed  to  be  the  exact  equivalent  of  the  amount 
deposited,  ready  and  forthcoming  to  the  government  whenever  it  is 
wanted  for  the  purposes  of  disbursement.  It  is  immaterial  to  the 
government  whether  it  receives  back  again  the  identical  money 
put  in,  or  other  money  of  equal  value.  All  that  it  wants  is,  what  it 
put  in  the  bank,  or  its  equivalent;  and  that,  in  ordinary  times,  with 
such  prudent  banks  as  alone  ought  to  be  selected,  it  is  sure  of 
getting.  Again  :  the  treasury  has  frequently  to  make  remittances 
to  foreign  countries,  to  meet  the  expenditure  necessary  there  for 
our  naval  squadrons,  and  other  purposes.  They  are  made  to  the 
haulers,  to  the  Barings  or  the  Rothschilds,  in  the  form  of  bills  of 
exchange,  purchased  in  the  market  by  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
ment here,  with  money  drawn  out  of  the  treasur3^  Here  is  one 
fronversion  of  the  money  received  from  the  tax-gatherer  into  the 
*,reasury.  The  bills  are  transmitted  to  the  bankers,  honored,  paid, 
and  the  amount  credited  by  them  to  the  United  States.  Are  the 
bankers  bound  to  retain  the  proceeds  of  the  bills  in  identity?  Are 
they  bound  to  do  more  than  credit  the  government  for  an  cc[ual 
amount,  for  which  they  stand  responsible,  whenever  it  is  wanted? 
If  they  should  happen  to  use  any  portion  of  these  very  proceeds 
of  bills  remitted  to  them  in  their  banking  operations,  would  it  be 
drawing  money  from  the  treasury,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina  contends,  that 
there  is  no  constitutional  power  to  contract  with  the  twenty-five 
selected  banks,  as  proposed  in  the  substitute  ;  yet  the  deposit  act 
of  1836,  which  obtained  the  hearty  approbation  of  that  senator, 
contained  a  similar  provision;  and  the  very  bill  under  considera- 
tion, so  warmly  supported  by  him,  provides,  luider  certain 
contingencies,  for  contracts  to  be  made  with  state  banks,  to  receive 
de|*)sits  of  the  public  money  upon  compensation.  ?Ie  objects  to 
the  substitute^,  that  it  converts  twenty-five  state  oanks  into  a  system 
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of  federal  instilutions;  but  the  employment  of  state  institutions  by 
the  federal  authority,  no  more  makes  them  federal,  than  the 
employment  of  federal  instilutions  by  the  states,  converts  them 
into  state  institutions.  This  mutual  aid,  and  this  reciprocal 
employment  of  the  several  institutions  of  the  general  and  particu- 
lar governments,  is  one  of  the  results  and  beauties  of  our 
admirable,  though  complex  system  of  government.  The  general 
government  has  the  use  of  the  capital,  court-houses,  prisons,  and 
penitentiaries,  in  the  several  states.  Do  they,  therefore,  cease  to 
appertain  to  the  states?  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  although 
the  state  banks  may  occasionally  be  used  by  the  federal  authority, 
their  legal  responsibility  to  the  several  stales  remains  unim])aired. 
They  cojitinue  to  be  accountable  to  them,  and  their  existence  can 
only  be  terminated  or  prolonged  by  the  state  authority.  And 
being  governed,  as  they  are,  by  corporate  authority,  emanating 
from,  and  amenable  to,  state  jurisdiction,  and  not  under  the  control 
of  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  constitutes  at  once  a  greater 
security  for  the  public  money,  and  more  safety  to  the  public  liberty. 
ft  has  been  argued  that  a  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
banks  will  diminish  the  executive  power.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  custody  of  the  public  money  in  various  banks,  subject  to 
the  control  of  state  authority,  famishes  some  check  upon  the  pos- 
sible abuses  of  the  executive  government.  But  the  argument 
maintains,  that  the  executive  has  least  power  when  it  has  most 
complete  possession  of  the  public  treasury!  The  senator  from 
South  Carolina  contends  that  the  separation  in  question  being 
once  effected,  the  relation  of  the  federal  sfovernment  and  the  state 
thanks  will  be  antagonistical.  I  believe  so,  Mr.  President.  That 
is  the  very  thing  I  wish  to  prevent.  I  want  them  to  live  in  peace, 
harmony,  and  friendship.  If  they  are  antagonists,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble that  the  state  banks  can  maintain  their  existence  against  the 
tremendous  influence  of  this  government?  Especially,  if  this 
government  should  be  backed  by  such  a  vast  treasury  bank,  as  I 
verily  believe  this  bill  is  intended  to  create  I  And  what  becomes 
of  the  argument  urged  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and 
the  abolition  resolutions  offered  by  him  at  an  early  period  of  the 
session,  asserting  that  the  general  government  is  bound  to  protect 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  states? 

The  substitute  is  not,  I  think,  what  the  welfare  of  the  country 
requires.  It  may  serve  the  purpose  of  a  good  half-way  house.  Its 
accommodations  appear  fair ;  and,  with  the  feelings  of  a  wearied 
traveller,  one  m.ay  be  tempted  to  stop  awhile,  and  refresh  himself 
there.  I  shall  vote  for  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill,  because  I 
believe  it  the  least  of  two  evils,  if  it  should,  indeed,  inflict  any  evil; 
or  rather,  because  I  feel  myself  in  the  position  of  a  patient,  to  whom 
the  physician  presents,  in  one  hand,  a  cup  of  arsenic,  and,  in»the 
other,  a  cup  of  ptisan :    I  reject  the  first,  because  of  the  instant 
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death  willi  which  it  is  charged;  I  take  the  latter,  as  being,  at  the 
most,  harmless,  and  depend  upon  the  vis  mcdicatrix  nalura.  It 
would  have  been  a  great  improvement,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  mode 
of  bringing  about  the  resumption  of  specie  payments,  contained  in 
the  siil)slitn1e,  were  reversed:  thai  is  to  say,  if  instead  of  fixing  on 
the  first  of  July  for  resumption,  it  had  provided  that  ihe  notes  of  a 
certain  number  of  safe,  sound,  and  unquestionable  banks  to  be 
selected,  should  be  forthwith  received,  by  the  general  government, 
in  payment  of  all  public  dues;  and  that,  if  the  selected  banks  did 
not  resume,  by  a  future  designated  day,  their  notes  should  cease  to 
be  taken.  Several  immediate  efiects  would  follow:  first,  the 
government  would  withdraw  from  the  market  as  a  competitor  with 
the  banks  for  specie,  and  they  would  be  left  undisturbed  to 
strengthen  themselves.  And,  secondly,  coniidence  would  be  re- 
stored, by  taking  off  the  discredit,  and  discountenance  thrown  upon 
all  banks  by  the  government.  And  why  should  these  notes  not  be 
so  received?  They  are  as  good  as  treasury  notes,  if  not  better. 
They  answer  all  the  purposes  of  the  state  govermuents  and  the 
people.  They  now  would  buy  as  much  as  specie  could  have 
commanded  at  the  period  of  suspension.  Thev  could  be  disbursed 
by  the  government.  And,  finally,  the  measure  would  be  tem- 
porary. 

But  the  true  and  only  efficacious  and  permanent  remedy,  I 
solemnly  believe,  is  to  be  found  in  a  bai^k  of  the  United  States, 
properly  organized  and  constituted.  We  are  told  that  such  a  bank 
is  fraught  with  indescribable  danger;  and  that  the  government 
must,  in  the  sequel,  get  possession  of  the  bank,  or  the  bank  of 
the  government.  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the  practical 
experience  of  forty  years.  loppose  to  them  the  issue  of  the  memorable 
contest,  commenced  by  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  against 
the  late  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  administration  of  that 
bank  had  been  without  serious  fault.  It  had  given  no  just  offence 
to  the  government,  towards  which  it  had  faithfully  performed  every 
financial  duty.  Under  its  able  and  enlightened  president,  it  had 
fulfilled  every  anticipation  which  had  been  formed  by  those  who 
created  it.  President  Jackson  pronounced  the  edict  that  it  must 
fall,  and  it  did  fall,  against  the  wishes  of  an  immense  majority  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States;  against  the  convictions  of  its 
utility  entertained  by  a  large  majority  of  the  slates;  and  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country.  If  an  inno- 
cent, unoffending,  and  highly  beneficial  institution  could  be  thus 
easily  destroyed  by  the  power  of  one  man,  where  would  be  the 
difficulty  of  crushing  it,  if  it  had  given  any  real  cause  for  just 
animadversion  ?  Finally,  I  oppose  to  these  imaginary  terrors  the 
example  deducible  from  English  history.  There  a  bank  has  ex- 
isted since  the  year  1694,  and  neither  has  the  bank  got  possession 
of  the  government,  nor  the  government  of  the  bank.     They  have 
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existed  in  harmony  logether,  both  conducing  to  the  prosperity  of 
that  great  country  ;   and  they  have  so  existed,  and  so  contributed, 
because  each  has  avoided  cherishing  towards  the  other  that  wanton 
and  unnecessary  spirit  of  hostility  which  was  unfortunately   en 
gendered  in  the  bosom  of  the  late  president  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  admonished,  sir,  by  my  exhausted  strength,  and  by,  I  fear, 
your  more  exhausted  patience,  to  hasten  to  a  close.  Mr.  President, 
a  great,  novel,  and  untried  measure,  is  perse veringly  urged  upon 
the  acceptance  of  congress.  That  it  is  pregnant  with  tremendous 
consequences,  for  good  or  evil,  is  undeniable,  and  admitted  by  all. 
We  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be  fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this 
country,  and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties.  You,  who  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  other  measures  of  equal  promise,  can 
only  hope,  in  the  doubtful  and  uncertain  future,  that  its  operation 
may  prove  salutary.  Since  it  was  first  proposed  at  the  extra  ses- 
sion, the  whole  people  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  passing  in 
judgment  upon  it  at  their  elections.  As  far  as  they  have,  they 
have  expressed  their  unqualified  disapprobation.  From  Maine  to 
the  state  of  Mississippi,  its  condemnation  has  been  loudly  thun- 
dered forth.'  In  every  intervening  election,  the  administration  has 
been  defeated,  or  its  former  majorities  neutralized.  Maine  has 
spoken  ;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island, 
Mississippi,  and  Michigan,  all  these  states,  in  tones  and  terms  not 
to  be  misunderstood,  have  denounced  the  measure.  The  key-stone 
state  (God  bless  her)  has  twice  proclaimed  her  rejection  of  ij ;  once 
at  the  polls,  and  once  through  her  legislature.  Friends  and  foes  of 
the  administration  have  united  in  condemning  it.  And,  at  the 
very  moment  when  I  am  addressing  you,  a  large  meeting  of  the 
late  supporters  of  the  administration,  headed  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  who  presided  in  the  electoral  college  which  gave  the 
vote  of  that  patriotic  state  to  president  Van  Buren,  are  assembling 
in  Philadelphia,  to  protest  solemnly  against  the  passage  of  this  bill. 
Is  it  right  that,  under  such  circumstances,  it  should  be  forced  upon 
a  reluctant  but  free  and  intelligent  people?  Is  it  right  that  this 
senate,  constituted  as  it  now  is,  should  give  its  sanction  to  the 
measure  ?  I  say  it  in  no  disrespectful  or  taunting  sense,  but  we 
are  entitled,  according  to  the  latest  expressions  of  the  popular  will, 
and  in  virtue  of  manifestations  of  opinion,  deliberately  expressed 
by  state  legislatures,  to  a  vote  of  thirty-five  against  the  bill ;  and  I 
am  ready  to  enter,  with  any  senator  friendly  to  the  administration, 
into  details  to  prove  the  assertion.  Will  the  senate,  then,  bring 
upon  itself  the  odium  of  passing  this  bill?  I  implore  it  to  forbear, 
forbear,  forbear!  I  appeal  to  the  instructed  senators.  Is  this  gov- 
ernment made  for  us,  or  for  the  people  and  the  states  whose  agents 
we  are  ?  Are  we  not  bound  so  to  administer  it  as  to  advance  their 
welfare,  promote  their  prosperity,  and  give  general  satisfaction  ? 
Will  that  sacred  trust  be  fulfilled,  if  the  known  sentiments  of  large 
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and  respectable  communities  are  despised  and  contemned  by  those 
whom  they  have  sent  here  ?  I  call  upon  the  honorable  senator 
from  Alabama,  (Mr.  King,)  with  whom  I  have  so  long  stood  in  the 
public  councils,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  bearing  up  the  honor  and  the 
glory  of  this  great  people,  to  come  now  to  their  rescue.  I  call  upon 
all  the  senators ;  let  us  bury  deep  and  for  ever  the  character  of  the 
partisan,  rise  up  patriots  and  statesmen,  break  the  vile  chains  of 
party,  throw  the  fragments  to  the  winds,  and  feel  the  proud  satis- 
faction that  we  have  made  but  a  small  sacrifice  to  the  paramount 
obligations  which  we  owe  our  common  country. 


ON  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  14,  1839. 


[The  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  elected  in  183S.  contained  a  majority  of  whig 
members,  and  that  state  being  at  the  time  represented  in  the  senate  of  the  United 
States  by  Messrs.  Brown  and  Strange,  both  of  whom  were  supporters  of  Van  Buren's 
administration,  the  legislature  passed  sundry  resolutions,  disapproving  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration,  and  condemning  the  action  of  the  senate  in  expunging  the 
resolution  against  general  .Tackson  at  the  close  olj  his  administration.  In  reply  to 
the  North  Carolina  senators,  who  gave  their  reasons  for  not  obeying  these  instruc- 
tions, ^Ir.  Clay  made  the  following  remarks,  giving  his  views  of  the  doctrine  of 
ir\struction,  and  of  the  peculiar  case  under  consideration.] 


[  COULD  have  wished  that  some  other  senator  had  thought  proper 
to  make  the  few  observations  that  are  called  for,  by  the  present 
occasion ;  but  as  no  one  has  risen  lor  that  purpose,  and  as  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina  are  on  this  subject  here  unrepresented, 
and  as  the  propositions  embraced  in  these  resolutions  have  not  a 
single  sentiment  with  which  I  do  not  most  heartily  concur,  I  trust 
that  I  shall  be  indulged,  when  making  a  few  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  and  I  assure  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  last  up,  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  purpose  than  to  do  any  injustice  to  him 
or  his  colleague;  and  I  think  it  was  a  little  unkind  and  gratuitous 
in  him,  to  say  that  he  never  expected  to  receive  justice  from  his 
opponents. 

The  legislature  of  North  Carolina  have  been  charged  by  gentle- 
men, with  using  disrespectful  language  in  these  resolutions.  But 
if  their  language  was  indecorous,  the  rules  of  the  senale  prescribe 
it  as  their  course  of  duty,  that  the  resolutions  ought  not  to  have 
been  submilted  ;  for,  as  I  understand  those  rules,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  member,  when  he  has  a  memorial  or  resolution  to  be  pre- 
sented, to  see  that  they  are  couched  in  the  proper  language.  But 
in  what  respect  are  these  resolutions  disrespectful  to  the  senate,  as  I 
understood  was  charged  by  both  the  senators  from  North  Carolina? 

[Mr.  Strange  said  he  made  no  allusion  to  disrespectful  language  ] 

At  least,  Mr.  Clay  understood  the  other  senator,  (Mr.  Brown,)  to 
say  that  one  of  the  resolutions  was  disrespectful  to  the  senate. 
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[Mr.  Brown  said  he  so  spake  of  one  of  ihe  lesolutioiTs,  Liit  he  thouglit  it  liis  duty  to 
his  state  to  present  them,  nolwithstandin;;,  and  in  no  possiijle  contingency  could  he 
have  refused  to  jiresent  them.] 

Mr.  Clay  said,  I  so  understood  the  senator,  that  one  of  the  reso- 
lutions was  disrespectful;  but  he  now  says,  that,  in  deference  to  his 
legislature,  he  still  ought  to  present  them.  Sir,  if  there  was  inde- 
:-orum  in  the  language,  I  repeat,  ihat  il  was  his  duty,  under  the 
rules  of  the  senate,  not  to  present  the  resolutions  at  all. 

[Mr.  Brown  said  there  was  a  very  marked  distinction  between  the  legislature  of  a 
sovereign  state  and  individuals,  on  this  subject.] 

I  am  not  aware,  said  Mr.  Clay,  that  there  is  any  such  distinction 
expressed  in  the  rules;  and  if  the  legislature  of  a  stale  uses  disre- 
spectful language,  it  is  no  more  to  be  received  than  if  it  were  from 
a  private  citizen.     But  let  that  pass. 

In  what  respect  are  these  resolutions  disrespectful?  The  senate, 
two  or  three  years  ago,  adopted  a  resolution,  by  a  vote  of  the 
majority  of  the  body,  which  resolution  was  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  expunged  from  the  journal ;  and  now  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina  say  that  it  was,  in  their  opinion,  an  act  of  ]?arty  servility 
to  the  national  executive  then  in  power.  Now  let  us  suppose  that 
either  branch  of  congress  had  really  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  party 
servility  to  the  executive,  have  not  legislative  bodies  a  rigiit  to 
express  it,  in  this  or  any  other  country  ?  But  whether  that  act  was 
one  of  servility  or  not,  is  a  question  on  which  history  will  in  due 
time  pass  its  decision.  But  as  I  have  said  on  every  occasion, 
here  and  elsewhere,  it  was  in  my  opinion  derogatory  to  this  body, 
and  history  will  pronounce  upon  it  the  severest  censure. 

But  the  senators  from  North  Carolina  have  both  declared,  that 
they  would  have  obeyed  these  resolutions,  if  they  had  been  man- 
datory in  their  language,  instead  of  their  being  a  simple  expression 
of  the  will  of  their  legislature.  But  let  us  examine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  this  apology.  AVhat  is  the  basis,  and  what  the  principle 
of  the  doctrine  of  instruction  ?  Sir,  to  a  certain  extent,  I  have 
always  believed  in  this  doctrine,  and  have  been  ever  ready  to  con- 
form to  it.  But  I  liokl  to  the  doctrine  as  it  stood  in  1798;  that  in 
general,  on  questions  of  expediency,  the  re])resentative  sliould 
conform  to  his  instructions,  and  so  gratify  the  wishes,  and  obey  the 
will,  of  his  constituents,  though  on  questions  of  constitutionality 
his  course  might  be  diflerent;  and,  therefore,  wiien  the  senator  Idst 
up,  (^Ir.  Strange,)  declared  that  he  would  rather  submit  to  a  certain 
operation,  than  to  give  his  vote  declaring  that  there  had  been  ;i 
violation  of  the  constitution,  I  felt  some  alarm,  lest  the  true  doctrine 
of  instruction  should  itself  be  subverted.  And  it  did  not  appear 
to  occur  to  him  at  the  lime,  that  there  was  another  alternative 
besides  obeying  —  that  is,  to  resign. 

And  what  is  the  doctrine  of  instructions,  as  it  is  held  by  all? 
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Is  il  not  that  we  are  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  our  constituents? 
Is  it  not  that  we  are  to  act,  not  in  our  own,  but  in  a  delegated 
character?  And  will  any  who  stand  here,  pretend,  that  whenever 
they  know  the  wishes  or  will  of  those  who  sent  them  here,  they 
are  not  bound  to  conform  to  that  will  entirely?  Is  it  not  the  doc- 
trine, that  we  are  nothing  more  than  the  mirror  1o  reflect  the  will 
of  those  who  called  us  to  our  dignified  office  ?  That  is  the  view 
which  I  take  of  the  doctrine  of  inslructions. 

And  I  now  ask,  is  any  peculiar  language  necessary,  other  than 
that  by  which  the  will  of  our  constituents  may  be  understood  and 
carried  out?  is  there  but  one  word  that  will  answer  —  no  other 
word,  but  the  word  instruct?  Is  there  no  other  language  tanta- 
mount to  that?  If  the  legislature  simply  express  their  will,  is  that 
not  equivalent  to  the  word  instruct?  Nay,  more,  is  it  not  more 
respectful  to  those  receiving  the  instructions,  to  avoid,  than  to  use 
the  word  instructions?  Infinitely  more  so;  and  I  am  more  ready 
to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  any  one,  if  he  speaks  to  me  in  a 
courteous  and  polite  manner,  than  if  he  made  use  of  mandatory 
language.  Sir,  I  say  to  my  man  Charles,  please  to  do  so  and  so, 
and  he  does  it  instantly,  and  with  much  more  pleasure,  than  if  I 
was  more  peremptory.  Suppose  I  should  say,  Charles,  I  instruct 
you  ;  he  would  think  it  very  curious  language  ;  but  if  I  say,  I  would 
be  obliged  to  you  for  my  shoes  or  boots,  he  goes  down  and  brings 
them  as  quick  as  possible.  I  assure  the  senators  it  is  no  purpose 
of  mine  to  treat  them  with  the  smallest  disrespect ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  sympathize  with  them,  and  regret  extremely  that  they  cannot 
conform  to  these  resolutions,  coming  from  so  respectal:)le  a  source 
as  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  I  should  have  been  extreme- 
ly happy  if  they  could  have  conformed,  and  I  believe  the  constitu- 
tion of  North  Carolina  expressly  provides  for  wnd  secures  the  right 
of  instruction,  requiring  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  conform 
and  obey.  And  it  appears  to  me,  that  if  the  legislature  have  the 
right,  and  choose  to  give  instructions,  it  is  no  matter  in  what  words 
or  language  those  instructions  are  given;  and  I  should  feel  myself 
bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes,  thus  communicated.  But  if  the 
argument  of  the  senior  senator,  (Mr.  Brown,)  from  Norlh  Carolina, 
is  correct,  even  if  the  most  positive  language  were  used,  as  has 
been  done  on  two  several  occasions,  and  in  my  judgment  now,  I 
suppose,  if  that  were  the  case,  he  would  not  feel  bound  to  obey  the 
will  of  the  legislature,  in  opposition  to  what  he  might  be  pleased  to 
consider  the  will  of  the  people,  which  he  would  regard  as  the 
paramount  authority.  But  on  one  subject,  at  least,  these  resolu- 
tions speak  in  decisive  language,  on  which  I  have  not  heard  that 
the  people  of  North  Carolina  have  expressed  any  prior  senlimenl 
adverse  to  the  course  now  intimated,  and  that  is,  the  great  subjecl 
of  the  public  lands,  which  has  been  under  laborious  discussion 
here,  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  days ;  and  I  confess,  I  regretted  that 
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lliese  resolulions  by  the  legislature  of  Nortli  Carolina  were  nol 
here,  that  we  might  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  knowledge  of  their 
wishes,  during  the  last  week,  when  the  debate  on  the  subject  was 
in  progress.  But.  I  am  glad  they  have  come  in  before  the  passage 
of  the  hill,  and  I  hope,  at  least,  on  the  subject  of  the  public  lands, 
we  shall  have  the  vote  of  the  senators  from  North  Carolina,  in 
opposition  to  the  wild  schemes  which  have  been  denounced  by  the 
resolutions  of  the  legislature  laid  before  us. 

Mr.  Clay  said  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  he  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  throwing  the  senator  from  North  Carolina  into  such  a  rage, 
and  nothing,  he  said,  was  further  from  his  purpose.  But  if  he  had 
intimated  that  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina  had  meanly  pre- 
varicated, and  had  made  a  fraudulent  use  of  the  doctrine  of 
instructions 

)  Mr.  Brown.     I  did  not  say  so,  my  remarks  were  general.] 

If  his  remarks  were  general,  I  do  not  see  that  they  can  have  any 
specific  application,  except  to  this  case. 

[Mr.  Bvy  vvn,  again  attempting  to  speak,  was  prevented  by  cries  of  order.] 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  was  far  from  his  purpose  to  assume  jurisdiction 
in  this  case,  or  any  authority  over  the  senator,  or  his  colleague; 
and  he  could  not  more  protest  against  it,  than  Mr.  Clay  was 
unwilling  to  exercise  it.  But  what  was  the  state  of  the  case? 
The  senators,  on  presenting  the  resolutions  of  their  legislature,  had 
both  made  speeches  addressed  to  this  body,  and  had  spoken  of  the 
naturt-  of  their  instructions,  and  of  the  degree  of  autliority  and  of 
duty  which  belonged  to  them;  all  this  they  had  done  to  a  body  of 
which  Mr.  Clay  was  a  member.  If  they  had  confined  their 
thoughts  on  the  subject  to  themselves,  or  had  contented  themselves 
with  simjDly  presenting  the  resolutions,  Mr.  Clay  would  have  seen 
no  occasion  for  any  remarks  on  his  part.  But  when  they  expressed 
their  views  of  the  extent  of  the  obligations  due  to  their  instructions, 
on  subjects  in  which  the  whole  country  was  interested,  Mr. 
Clay  would  ask  if  it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  speak  in  reply? 
Mr.  Clay  had  spoken  with  reluctance,  and  would  have  been  glad 
if  another  gentleman  had  laken  it  upon  him  ;  but  as  the  question 
was  about  to  be  put,  and  as  North  Carolina  was  unrepresented,  he 
had  ventured  to  make  a  few  remarks,  and  in  doing  so,  had  called 
forth  a  most  violent  philippic  against  him  personally.  Mr,  Clay 
had  not  felt  the  slightest  emotion  while  this  was  going  on  ;  but  as 
the  senator  had  protested  against  Mr.  Clay's  jurisdiction  in  the 
case,  he  should  have  recollected  that  he  was  assuming  just  such  a 
jurisdiction  over  Mr.  Clay;  and  that  it  was  quite  as  exceptionabh; 
for  the  senator  to  arraign  Mr.  Clay's  course,  as  for  him  to  arraign 
that  of  the  senator's.  But  Mr.  Clay  would  say  nothing  in  regard  to 
himself,  since  his  colleague,  (Mr.  Crittenden,  on  the  land  bill,)  had 
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disclosed  ihe  impossibility  of  making  any  adequate  defence  foi 
INIr.  Clay  on  this  floor;  and  he  therefore  thought  it  vain  for  him  to. 
attempt  to  defend  himself.  But  on  this  point  the  people  of  the 
country  must  judge;  and  if  they  condemned  ihe  course  of  policy, 
in  regard  to  the  public  lands,  which  Mr.  Clay  advocated,  and 
which  had  placed  this  country  fifty  years  in  advance  of  what  it 
would  otherwise  have  been,  Mr.  Clay  could  only  submit ;  and  if, 
as  the  senior  senator  from  North  Carolina  had  stated,  this  question 
had  shaken  the  pillars  of  this  union,  it  would  be  right  to  give  some 
credit  to  IMr.  Clay,  that  he  had  endeavored  to  compose  that  contro- 
versy, by  the  bill  which  he  had  introduced  several  years  ago. 

On  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Strange,  that  he  generally  regarded 
Mr.  Clay's  course  as  one  to  be  avoided,  Mr.  Clay  remarked,  that  it 
was  not  his  course  of  conduct  towards  Mr.  Strange,  or  any  other 
gentleman  ;  but  when  they  presented  any  measure,  he  was  ever 
ready  to  give  it  h\^  consideration  ;  and  he  would  not  decide  against 
him,  merely  because  he  proposed  the  measure,  but  he  would 
examine  it,  and  if  the  ground  was  good,  he  ^vould  act  with  him, 
as  Mr.  Strange  was  about  to  do  with  Mr.  Clay  on  graduation. 

Mr.  Clay  again  disclaimed  any  intention  to  interfere  between 
the  senators  from  North  Carolina  and  their  legislature,  and  ex- 
pressed the  pleasure  which  these  resolutions  gave  him,  especially  on 
account  of  their  reff^rence  to  the  public  lands;  and  he  further  justi- 
fied the  remarks  which  he  had  now  made,  and  especially  by  the 
apprehension  which  he  felt,  that  the  true  doctrine  of  instructions, 
as  stated  in  1798,  was  now  in  danger  of  being  subverted  and 
destroyed. 


PETITIONS  FOR  THE  ABOLITION  OF  SLAVERY. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES,  FEBRUARY  7,  1839. 


[  The  subject  of  the  following  speech  is  one  of  momentous  interest  and  importance 
to  the  American  people,  and,  indeed,  has  for  a  long  time  attracted  the  attention  ol 
philanthropists  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  civilized  woild.  The  situation  oi 
the  African  poilion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  engaged  the  attention  ol 
Mr.  Clay  at  an  early  period  of  his  political  career,  as  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  biographical  sketch.  Believing,  as  he  did,  afterdue  reflection  on  the  subject,  that 
the  condition  of  the  African  race  could  be  best  improved  by  colonization  in  Africa, 
we  have  seen  that  he  lent  his  aid  and  influence  in  establishing  and  promoting  the 
American  colonization  society.  His  views  on  that  subject  are  given  in  his  speech 
before  the  society,  January  twentieth,  1S27. 

The  abolition  societies  in  the  United  States  have  in  various  ways  manil'ested  their 
opposition  to  colonization  in  Africa,  and  many  of  their  members  have  assailed  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  friends  of  the  colonization  society.  Insisting  upon 
immediate  abolition  as  the  only  proper  course  to  be  pursued  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
they  have  poured  in  their  petitions  to  congress,  session  after  session,  asking  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  jVlr.  Clay,  it  will  be  seen  in  this 
speech,  thinks  that  their  petitions  ought  to  have  been  received  by  congress  and 
reported  upon  by  a  committee,  instead  of  being  laid  upon  the  table,  without  l\irlber 
notice,  as  has  been  the  practice  in  one  or  both  houses  of  congress.  Residing,  as  JNIr. 
Clay  does,  in  a  slave-holding  state,  and  from  his  long  expei'ience  and  knowledge  of 
the  subject  on  which  he  has  bestowed  much  reflection,  this  speech  must  ever  be  read 
with  interest,  and  regarded  as  the  views  of  a  philanthropist  and  statesman,  even  by 
those  who  may  not  accord  with  him  in  his  opinions  on  this  very  exciting  topic] 


I  HAVE  received,  Mr.  President,  a  petition  to  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United  Slates,  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  the  senate.  It  is  signed  by  several  hundred  inhabitants 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  chiefly  of  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton. Among  them  I  recognize  the  name  of  the  highly  esteen:ied 
mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  respectable  names,  some  of  which  are 
personally  and  well  known  to  me.  They  express  their  regret  that 
the  subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  continues  to  be  pressed  upon  the  consideration  of  con- 
gress by  inconsiderate  and  misguided  individuals  in  other  parts  of 
the  United  Stales.  They  state,  that  they  do  not  desire  the  abolition 
of  slavery  within  the  district,  even  if  congress  possess  the  very 
questionable  power  of  abolishing  it,  without  the  consent  of  the 
people  whose  interests  would  be  imiuediatcly  and  directly  affected 
by  the  measure  ;  that  it  is  a  question  solely  between  the  people  of 
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the  district  and  their  only  constitnlional  legislature,  purely 
municipal,  and  one  in  which  no  exterior  influence  or  interest  can 
justly  interfere;  that  if,  at  any  future  j^eriod,  the  people  of  this 
district  should  desire  the  abolition  of  slavery  within  it,  they  will 
doubtless  make  their  wishes  known,  when  it  will  be  time  enough 
to  take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  that  they  do  not,  on  this 
occasion,  present  themselves  to  congress  because  they  are  slave- 
holders ;  many  of  them  are  not ;  some  of  them  are  conscien- 
tiously opposed  to  slavery;  but  they  appear  because  they  justly 
respect  the  rights  of  those  who  own  that  description  of  property, 
and  because  they  entertain  a  deep  conviction  that  the  continued 
agitation  of  the  question  by  those  who  have  no  right  to  interfere 
with  it,  has  an  injurious  influence  on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
the  community,  and  upon  the  well-being  and  happiness  of  those 
who  are  held  in  subjection;  they  finally  protest  as  well  against  the 
unauthorized  intervention  of  which  they  complain,  as  against  any 
legislation  on  the  part  of  congTcss  in  compliance  therewith.  But 
as  I  wish  these  respectable  petitioners  to  be  themselves  heard,  I 
request  that  their  petition  may  be  read.  [It  was  read  accordingly, 
and  Mr.  Clay  proceeded.]  I  am  informed  by  the  committee  which 
requested  me  to  offer  this  petition,  and  believe,  that  it  expresses  the 
almost  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  performance  of  this  service  affords  me  a  legitimate  ojjpor- 
tunity,  of  which,  with  the  permission  of  the  senate,  1  mean  now 
to  avail  myself,  to  say  something,  not  only  on  the  particular  objects 
of  the  petition,  but  upon  the  great  and  interesting  subject  with 
which  it  is  intimately  associated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  senate,  that  I  have  thought  that  the 
most  judicious  course  \v\\h  abolition  petitions  has  not  been  of 
late  pursued  by  congress.  I  have  believed  that  it  would  have 
been  wisest  to  receive  and  refer  them,  without  opposition,  and 
report  against  their  object  in  a  calm,  and  dispassionate,  and 
argumentative  appeal  to  the  good  sense  of  the  whole  comiwunity. 
It  has  been  supposed,  however,  by  a  majority  of  congress,  that  it 
was  most  expedient  either  not  to  receive  the  petitions  at  all,  or,  if 
formally  received,  not  to  act  definitively  upon  them.  There  is  no 
substantial  difference  between  these  opposite  opinions,  since  both 
look  to  an  absolute  rejection  of  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners.  But 
there  is  a  great  difference  in  the  form  of  proceeding ;  and.  jMr. 
President,  some  experience  in  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  has 
taught  me  to  believe,  that  a  neglect  to  observe  established  forms  is 
often  attended  with  more  mischievous  consequences  than  ihe 
infliction  of  a  positive  injury.  We  all  know  that,  even  in  private 
life,  a  violation  of  the  existing  usages  and  ceremonies  of  society 
caimot  take  place  without  serious  ])rejudice.  I  fear,  sir,  tliat  the 
abolitionists  liave  acquired  a  considerable  apparent  force  by  blend- 
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ing  with  ihc  object  which  ihcy  have  in  view  a  coUaleral  and 
totally  differoit  question,  arising  out  of  au  alleged  violation  of  the 
right  of  petition.  I  know  full  well,  and  take  great  pleasure  in 
testifying,  that  nothing  was  remoter  from  the  intention  of  the 
majority  of  the  senate,  from  which  I  differed,  than  to  violate  the 
right  of  petition  in  any  case  in  which,  according  to  its  judgment, 
that  right  could  be  constitutionally  exercised,  or  where  the  object 
of  the  petition  could  be  safely  or  properly  granted.  Still  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  abolitionists  have  seized  hold  of  the  fact  of  the 
treatment  which  their  petitions  have  received  in  congress,  and 
made  injurious  impressions  upon  the  minds  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  community.  This,  I  think,  might  have  been  avoided  by  the 
course  which  I  should  have  been  glad  to  see  pursued. 

And  I  desire  now,  Mr.  President,  to  advert  to  some  of  those 
topics  which  .  1  think  might  have  been  usefully  embodied  in  a 
report  by  a  committee  of  the  senate,  and  which,  I  am  persuaded, 
would  have  checked  the  progress,  if  it  had  not  altogether  arrested 
the  efforts  of  abolition.  I  am  sensible,  sir,  that  this  work  vv^ould 
have  been  accomplished  with  much  greater  ability  and  with  much 
happier  effect,  under  the  auspices  of  a  committee,  than  ii  can  be 
by  me.  But,  anxious  as  I  always  am  to  contribute  whatever  is  in 
my  power  to  the  harmony,  concord,  and  happiness  of  this  great 
people,  I  feel  myself  irresistibly  imjiclled  to  do  whatever  is  in  my 
power,  incompetent  as  I  feel  myself  to  be,  to  dissuade  the  public 
from  continuing  to  agitate  a  subject  fraught  with  the  most  direful 
consequences. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  opposed,  or  apparently 
opposed,  to  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  are  those,  Avho,  from  sentiments  of  philan- 
thropy and  humanity,  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  ex- 
istence of  slavery,  but  wTio  are  no  less  opposed,  at  the  same 
time,  to  any  disturbance  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  union, 
or  the  infringement  of  the  powers  of  the  stales  composing  the  con- 
federacy. In  this  class  may  be  comprehended  that  peaceful  and 
exemplary  society  of  '  Friends,''  one  of  whose  established  maxims 
is,  an  abhorrence  of  war  in  all  its  forms,  and  the  cultivation  of 
peace  and  good-will  amongst  mankind.  The  next  class  consists 
of  apparent  abolitionists ;  that  is,  those  who,  having  been  persuaded 
tliat  the  right  of  petition  has  been  violated  by  congress,  cooperate 
•with  the  abolitionists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  and  vindicating 
that  right.  And  the  third  class  are  the  real  ultra  abolitionists,  who 
are  resolved  to  persevere  in  the  pursuit  oi'  their  object  at  all  hazards, 
and  without  regard  to  any  consequences,  however  calamitous  they 
may  be.  With  them  the  rights  of  properly  are  nothing;  the  defi- 
ciency of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  is  nothing;  the 
acknowledged  and  incontestable  powers  of  the  states  are  nothing; 
civil  war,    a   dissolution   of   the  union,    and  the   overthrow  of  a 
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government  in  which  are  concentrated  the  fondest  hopes  of  the 
civilized  world,  are  nothing,  A  single  idea  has  taken  possession 
of  their  minds,  and  onward  they  pursue  it,  overlooking  all  barriers, 
reckless  and  regardless  of  all  consequences.  With  this  class,  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in 
the  territory  of  Florida,  the  prohibition  of  the  removal  of  slaves 
from  state  to  state,  and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  new  state,  compris- 
ing within  its  limits  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  are  but  so 
many  means  conducing  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  ultimate  but 
perilous  end  at  which  they  avowedly  and  boldly  aim;  are  but  so 
many  short  stages  in  the  long  and  bloody  road  to  the  distant  goal 
at  which  they  would  finally  arrive.  Their  purpose  is  abolition, 
universal  abolition  ;  peaceably  if  it  can,  forcibly  if  it  must  be.  Their 
object  is*  no  longer  concealed  by  the  thinnest  veil ;  it  is  avowed 
and  proclaimed.  Utterly  destitute  of  constitutional  or  other 
rightful  power,  living  in  totally  distinct  communities,  as  alien  to 
the  communities  in  which  the  subject  on  which  they  would 
operate  resides,  so  far  as  concerns  political  power  over  that  subject, 
as  if  they  lived  in  Africa  or  Asia,  they  nevertheless  promulgate  to 
the  world  their  purpose  to  be,  to  manumit  forthwith,  and  without 
compensation,  and  without  moral  preparation,  three  millions  of 
negro  slaves,  under  jurisdictions  altogether  separated  from  those 
under  which  they  live.  I  have  said,  that  immediate  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  territory  of  Florida, 
and  the  exclusion  of  new  states,  were  only  means  towards  the 
attainment  of  a  much  more  important  end.  Unfortunately  they 
are  not  the  only  means.  Another,  and  much  more  lamentable  one 
is  that  which  this  class  is  endeavoring  to  employ,  of  arraying  one 
portion  against  another  portion  of  the  union.  With  that  view,  in 
all  their  leading  prints  and  publications,  the  alleged  horrors  of 
slavery  are  depicted  in  the  most  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors, 
to  excite  the  imaginations  and  stimulate  the  rage  of  the  people  in 
the  free  states,  against  the  people  in  the  slave  states.  The  slave- 
holder is  held  up  and  represented  as  the  most  atrocious  of  human 
beings.  Advertisements  of  fugitive  slaves  and  of  slaves  to  be  sold, 
are  carefully  collected  and  blazoned  forth,  to  infuse  a  spirit  of 
detestation  and  hatred  against  one  entire  and  the  largest  section  of 
the  union.  And,  like  a  notorious  agitator  upon  another  theatre, 
they  would  hunt  down  and  proscribe  from  the  pale  of  civilized 
society,  the  inhabitants  of  that  entire  section.  Allow  me,  Mr. 
President,  to  say,  that  whilst  I  recognise  in  the  justly  woujided 
feelings  of  the  minister  of  the  United  Stales  at  the  court  of  St. 
James,  much  to  excuse  the  notice  which  he  was  provoked  to  take 
of  that  agitator,  in  my  humble  opinion,  he  would  better  have 
consulted  the  dignity  of  his  station  and  of  his  country  in  treating 
him  with  contemptuous  silence.  He  woiild  exclude  us  from 
European  society  —  he  who  himself  can  only  obtain  a  contraband 
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admission,  and  is  received  with  scornful  repiigiuincc  inlo  it  I  If 
he  be  no  more  desirous  of  our  society  lliiui  we  are  of  his,  he  may 
rest  assured  that  a  state  of  eternal  non-intercourse  will  exist 
between  us.  Yes,  sir,  I  think  the  American  minister  would  have 
best  pursued  the  dictates  of  true  dignity  by  regarding  the  language 
of  the  meml)er  o(  the  British  house;  of  commons  as  the  malignant 
ravings  of  the  plvmderer  of  his  own  country,  and  the  libeller  of  a 
foreign  and  kindred  ]X'ople. 

But  the  means  to  which  I  have  already  adverted  are  not  the 
only  ones  which  this  third  class  of  ultra-abolitionists  are  em))loying 
to  elfect  their  ultimate  end.  They  began  their  operations  by  pro- 
feosmg  to  employ  only  persuasive  means  in  appealing  to  lln' 
humanity,  and  enlightening  the  understandings,  of  the  slave- 
holding  portion  of  the  union.  U  there  were  some  kindness  in 
this  avowed  motive,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  was  rather 
a  presumptuous  display  also  of  an  assumed  superiority  in  intelli- 
gence and  knowledge.  For  some  tithe  they  continued  to  make 
these  ap]:)eal3  to  our  duty  and  our  interest ;  but  impatient  with  the 
slow  influence  of  their  logic  upon  our  stupid  minds,  they  recently 
resolved  to  change  their  system  of  action.  To  the  agency  of  their 
powers  of  persuasion,  they  now  j)ropose  to  substitute  the  powers 
of  the  ballot-box  ;  and  he  must  be  blind  to  what  is  passing  before 
us,  Avho  does  not  perceive  that  the  inevitable  tendency  of  their 
proceedings  is,  if  these  should  be  found  insufficient,  to  invoke, 
finally,  the  more  potent  powers  of  the  bayonet. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  at  this  alarming  stage  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  ultra-abolitionists,  that  I  \\'ould  seriously  invite  every  consider- 
ate man  in  the  country  solemnly  to  pause,  and  deliberately  -to 
reflect,  not  merely  on  our  existing  posture,  but  upon  that  dreadful 
precipice  down  which  they  would  hurry  us.  It  is  because  these 
ultra-abolitionists  have  ceased  to  employ  the  instruments  of  reason 
and  persuasion,  have  made  their  cause  political,  and  have  appealed 
to  the  ballot-box,  that  I  am  induced,  upon  this  occasion,  to  address 
you. 

There  have  been  three  epochs  in  the  history  of  our  country,  at 
which  the  spirit  of  abolition  displayed  itself.  The  first  was  imme- 
diately after  the  formation  of  the  present  federal  government. 
When  the  constitution  was  about  going  into  operation,  its  powers 
were  not  well  understood  by  the  community  at  large,  and  remained 
to  be  acc-urately  interpreted  and  defined.  At  that  period  numerous 
abolition  societies  were  formed,  comprising  not  merely  the  society 
of  Friends,  but  many  other  good  men.  Petitions  were  pre^^ented  to 
congress,  |:)raying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  'i'lu^y  were  received 
without  serious  opposition,  referred,  and  reported  upon  liy  a 
commiliee.  The  report  stated,  that  the  general  government  had  no 
power  to  abolish  slavery,  as  it  existed  in  the  several  states,  and  that 
these  states  themselves  had  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject. 
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The  reporl  was  generally  acquiesced  in,  and  satisfaiition  and 
tranquillity  ensued;  llie  abolition  societies  thereafter  limiting  their 
(ixeitions,  in  respect  to  the  black  population,  to  offices  of  humanity 
within  the  scope  of  existing  laws. 

The  next  period  when  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  abolition  inci- 
dentally, was  brought  into  notice  and  discussion,  was  that  on  the 
memorable  occasion  of  the  admission  of  the  state  of  Missouri  into 
the  union.  The  struggle  was  long,  strenuous,  and  I'earful.  It  is  too 
recent  to  make  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  merely  advert  to  it,  and 
to  say,  that  it  was  finally  composed  by  one  of  those  compromises 
characteristic  of  our  institutions,  and  of  which  the  constitution 
itself  is  the  most  signal  instajice. 

The  third  is  that  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  Various 
causes,  Mr.  President,  have  contributed  to  produce  the  existing 
excitement  on  the  subject  of  abolition.  The  principal  one,  perhaps, 
is  the  example  of  British  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  islands 
adjacent  to  our  country.  Snch  is  the  similarity  in  laws,  in  language, 
in  institutions,  and  in  common  origin,  between  Great  Britain  and 
\he  United  States,  that  no  great  measure  of  national  policy  can  be 
adopted  in  the  one  counny  without  producing  a  considerable 
degree  of  inffuence  in  the  other.  Confounding  the  totally  different 
cases  together,  of  the  powers  of  the  British  parliament  and  those 
of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  and  the  totally  different  situa- 
tions of  the  British  West  India  islands,  and  the  slaves  in  the 
sovereign  and  independent  states  of  this  confederacy,  superficial 
men  have  inferred,  from  the  undecided  British  experiment,  the 
l)racticability  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  these  states.  The  powers 
of  the  Britisli  parliament  are  unlimited,  and  are  often  described  to 
be  omnipotent.  The  powers  of  the  American  congress,  on  the 
contrary,  are  few,  cautiously  limited,  scrupulously  excluding  all 
that  are  not  granted,  and,  above  all,  carefully  and  absolutely 
excluding  all  power  over  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery  in 
the  several  states.  The  slaves,  too,  upon  which  British  legislation 
operated,  were  not  in  the  bosom  of  the  kingdom,  but  in  remote  and 
feeble  colonies  having  no  voice  in  parliament.  The  West  India 
slave-holder  was  neither  represented  nor  representative  in  that 
parliament.  And  whilst  I  most  fervently  wish  complete  success  to 
the  British  experiment  of  West  India  emancipation,  I  confess,  that 
T  have  fearful  forebodings  of  a  disastrous  termination  of  it.  What- 
ever it  may  be,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted,  that,  if  the  British 
parlia?Tient  treated  the  West  India  slaves  as  freemen,  it  also  treated 
the  West  India  freemen  as  slaves.  If,  instead  of  these  slaves  being 
separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  parent  country,  three  or  four 
millions  of  African  negro  slaves  had  been  dispersed  over  England, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and  their  owners  had  been  members 
of  the  British  parliament  —  acase  which  would  have  presented  some 
analogy  to  that  of  our  own  country  —  does  any  one  believe  that  it 
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would  have  been  expedient  or  jiracticable  to  have  emancipated 
thein,  leaving"  them  to  remain,  with  all  their  embittered  ieelings,  in 
the  united  kingdom,  boundless  as  the  powers  ol"  the  British  parlia- 
ment are  ? 

Other  causes  have  conspired  with  the  British  example  to  produce 
the  existing  excitement  from  abolition.  1  say  it  with  profound  regret, 
but  with  no  intention  to  occasion  irritation  here  or  elsewhere,  that 
there  are  ])ersons  in  both  parts  of  the  union  who  have  sought  to 
mingle  abolition  with  politics,  and  to  array  one  portion  of  the  union 
against  the  other.  It  is  the  misfortune  iti  I'ree  countries,  that,  in  high 
party  times,  a  disposition  too  often  prevails  to  seize  hold  oi'  every 
thing  which  can  strengthen  the  one  side  or  weaken  the  other. 
Charges  of  fostering  abolition  designs  have  been  heedlessly  and 
unjustly  made  by  one  party  against  the  other.  Prior  to  the  late 
election  of  the  present  president  of  the  United  States,  he  was 
charged  with  being  an  abolitionist,  and  abolition  designs  were 
imputed  to  many  of  his  supporters.  Much  as  I  was  opposed  to 
his  election,  and  am  to  his  administration,  I  neither  shared  in 
making  nor  believing  the  truth  of  the  charge.  He  was  scarcely 
installed  in  office  before  the  same  charge  was  directed  against  those 
who  opposed  his  election. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  true,  and  I  rejoice  that  it  is  not  true,  that 
either  of  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country  has  any  designs  or 
aim  at  abolition.  I  should  deeply  lament  if  it  were  true.  I  should 
consider,  if  it  were  true,  that  the  danger  to  the  stability  of  our  system 
would  be  infinitely  greater  than  any  which  does,  I  hope,  actually 
exist.  Whilst  neither  party  can  be,  I  think,  justly  accused  of  any 
abolition  tendency  or  purpose,  both  have  profited,  and  both  have 
been  injured,  in  particular  localities,  by  the  accession  or  abstraction 
of  abolition  support.  If  the  account  were  fairly  stated,  I  believe 
the  party  to  which  I  am  opposed  has  profiled  much  more,  and  been 
injured  much  less,  than  that  to  which  I  belong.  But  T  am  far, 
for  that  reason,  from  being  disposed  to  accuse  our  adversaries  of 
being  abolitionists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  consider  the  several  cases, 
in  which  the  authority  of  congress  is  invoked  by  these  abolition 
petitioners  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery.  The  first  relates 
to  it  as  it  exists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  following  is  the 
jirovision  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  in  refercjice  to 
that  matter. 

'  To  exercise  exclusive  legislalion  in  all  cases  whatsoever  over  such  dis'.rict,  (not 
exceeding  ten  miles  square,)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  accept- 
ance of  congress,  become  the  seat  of  government  of  tlie  United  States.' 

This  provision  preceded,  in  point  of  time,  the  actual  cessions  which 
were  made  by  the  states  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  The  objoct 
')f  the  cession  was,  to  establish  a  srat  of  g-uveniinaut  of  the  Unilea 
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Stales ;  and  the  grant  in  the  constitution,  of  exclusive  legislation, 
must  be  understood,  and  should  be  always  interpreted,  as  having 
relation  to  the  object  of  the  cession.  It  was  with  a  full  knowledge 
of  this  clause  in  the  constitution,  that  those  two  states  ceded  to  the 
general  government  the  ten  miles  square,  constituting  the  District 
of  Columbia.  h\  malcing  the  cession,  they  supposed  that  it  was  to 
be  applied,  and  applied  solely,  to  the  purposes  of  a  seat  of  govern- 
ment, for  which  it  was  asked.  AVhen  it  was  made,  slavery  existed 
in  both  those  commonwealths,  and  in  the  ceded  territory,  as  it  now 
continues  to  exist  in  all  of  them.  Neither  Maryland  nor  Virginia 
could  have  anticipated,  that,  whilst  the  institution  remained  within 
their  respective  limits,  its  abolition  would  be  attempted  by  congress 
without  their  consent.  Neither  of  them  would  probably  have 
made  an  unconditional  cession,  if  they  could  have  anticipated  such 
a  result. 

From  the  nature  of  the  provision  in  the  constitution,  and  the 
avowed  object  of  the  acquisition  of  the  territory,  two  duties  arise 
on  the  part  of  congress.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  district  avail- 
able, comfortable,  and  convenient,  as  a  seat  of  government  of  the 
whole  union  ;  the  other  is,  to  govern  the  people  within  the  district, 
so  as  best  to  promote  their  happiness  and  prosperity.  These  objects 
are  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  anc',  in  interpreting  and  exercising 
the  grant  of  the  power  of  exclusive  legislation,  that  distinction 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  Is  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
render  this  place  a  comfortable  seat  of  the  general  government,  to 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits  ?  No  one  can  or  will  advance 
such  a  proposition.  The  government  has  remained  here  near 
forty  years  without  the  slightest  inconvenience  from  the  presence 
of  domestic  slavery.  Is  it  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the  people 
of  the  disti'ict,  that  slavery  should  be  abolished  from  amongst  them  ? 
They  not  only  neither  ask  nor  desire,  but  are  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  it.  It  exists  here  in  the  mildest  and  most  mitigated 
form.  In  a  population  of  thirty-nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-four,  there  were,  at  the  last  enumeration  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  but  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  ten  slaves. 
The  number  has  not  probably  much  increased  since.  They  are 
dispersed  over  the  ten  miles  square,  engaged  in  the  quiet  ])ursuils 
of  husbandry,  or  in  menial  offices  in  domestic  life.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  this  place  as  a  seat  of  the  general 
government  to  abolish  slavery,  which  is  utterly  denied,  the  abolition 
should  be  confined  to  the  necessity  which  prompts  it,  that  is,  to  the 
limits  of  the  city  ofWashington  itself.  Beyond  those  limits,  persons 
concemed  in  the  government  of  the  United  States  have  no  more  to 
do  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  than  they  have  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
which  lie  beyond  the  district. 

To  abolish  slavery  ^vithin   the  District  of  Columbia,  whilst  it 
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remains  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  siliuiled,  as  lliat  district  is, 
within  the  very  heart  of  those  slates,  would  expose  them  to  great 
practical  inconvenience  and  annoyance.  The  district  would  become 
a  place  of  reluge  and  escape  lor  I'ugilive  slaves  from  the  two  states, 
and  a  place  from  which  a  spirit  of  discontent,  insubordination,  and 
insurrection,  might  be  fostered  and  encouraged  in  the  two  states. 
Suppose,  as  was  at  one  time  under  consideration,  Pennsylvania 
had  granted  ten  miles  square  within  its  limits  for  the  purpose  of  a 
seat  of  the  general  government ;  could  congress,  without  a  violation 
of  good  faith,  have  introduced  and  established  slavery  within  the 
bosom  of  that  commonwealth,  in  the  ceded  territory,  after  she  had 
abolished  it  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1780?  Yet  the  inconvenience 
to  Pennsylvania  in  the  case  supposed  would  have  been  much  less 
than  that  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  in  the  case  we  are  arguing. 

It  was  upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  senate,  at  its  last 
session,  solemnly  declared  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  implied 
faith,  resulting  from  the  transaction  of  the  cession,  to  abolish  slavery 
within  the  District  of  Columbia.  And  would  it  not  be?  By 
implied  faith  is  meant,  that  when  a  grant  is  made  for  one  avowed 
and  declared  purpose,  known  to  the  parties,  the  grant  should  not 
be  perverted  to  another  purpose,  unavowed,  and  undeclared,  and 
injurious  to  the  grantor.  The  grant,  in  the  case  we  are  considering, 
of  the  territory  of  Columbia,  was  for  a  seat  of  gwernment.  AVhat- 
ever  power  is  necessary  to  accomplish  that  object  is  carried  along 
by  the  grant.  But  the  abolition  of  slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  this  site  as  a  seat  of  the  general  government.  The 
grant  in  the  constitution,  of  exclusive  power  of  legislation  over  the 
district,  was  made  to  insure  the  exercise  of  an  exclusive  authority 
of  the  general  government,  to  render  this  place  a  safe  and  secure 
seat  of  goverimient,  and  to  promote  the  well-being  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  district.  The  power  granted  ought  to  be  interpreted  and 
exercised  solely  to  the  end  for  which  it  was  granted.  The  language 
of  the  grant  was  necessarily  broad,  comprehensive,  and  exclusive, 
because  all  the  exigencies  which  might  arise  to  render  this  a  secure 
seat  of  the  general  government  could  not  have  been  foreseen  and 
provided  for.  The  language  may  possibly  be  sulTiciently  compre- 
hensive to  include  a  power  of  abolition,  but  it  would  not  at  all 
thence  follow,  that  the  power  could  be  rightfully  exercised.  The 
case  may  be  resembled  to  that  of  a  plenipotentiary  invested  with  a 
plenary  power,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  has  positive  instructions 
from  his  government  as  to  the  kind  of  treaty  which  he  is  to  nego- 
tiate and  conclude.  If  he  violates  those  instructions,  and  concludes 
a  difierent  treaty,  this  government  is  not  bound  by  it.  And  if  the 
foreign  government  is  aware  of  the  violation,  it  acts  in  bad  faith. 
Or  it  may  be  illustrated  by  an  example  drawn  from  private  life.  I 
am  an  endorser  for  my  friend  on  a  note  discounted  in  bank.  He 
applies  to  me  to  endorse  another  to  renew  it,  which  I  do  in  blank. 
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Now,  this  gives  him  power  to  make  any  other  use  of  my  note  which 
he  pleases.  But  if,  instead  of  applying  it  to  the  intended  purpose, 
he  goes  to  a  broker  and  sells  it,  thereby  doubling  my  responsibility 
for  him,  he  commits  a  breach  of  trust,  and  a  violation  of  the  good 
faith  implied  in  the  whole  transaction. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  this  reasoning  were  as  erroneous  as  1  believe 
it  to  be  correct  and  conclusive,  is  the  affair  of  the  liberation  of  six 
thousand  negro  slaves  in  this  district,  disconnected  with  the  three 
millions  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
agitate,  distract,  and  embitter  this  great  confederacy? 

The  next  case  in  which  the  petitioners  ask  the  exercise  of  the 
power  of  congress,  relates  to  slavery  in  the  territory  of  Florida. 

Florida  is  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  bounded  on  all  its  land  sides  by  slave  states,  and  is  several 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  free  state.  It  almost  extends  within 
the  tropics,  and  the  nearest  important  island  to  it,  on  the  water  side, 
is  Cuba,  a  slave  island.  This  simple  statement  of  its  geographical 
position  should  of  itself  decide  the  question.  When,  by  the  treaty 
of  1S19  with  Spain,  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States,  slavery 
existed  within  it.  By  the  terms  of  that  treaty,  the  eflects  and 
property  of  the  inhabitants  are  secured  to  them,  and  they  are  allowed 
to  remove  and  take  them  away,  if  they  think  proper  to  do  so, 
without  limitation  as  to  time.  If  it  were  expedient,  therefore,  to 
abolish  slavery  in  it,  it  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  the 
treaty,  without  granting  to  the  ancient  inhabitants  a  reasonable 
time  to  remove  their  slaves.  But  further.  By  the  compromise 
which  took  place  on  the  passage  of  the  act  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  into  the  union,  in  the  year  1820,  it  was  agreed  and  under- 
stood, that  the  line  of  thirty-six  degrees  thirty  minutes  of  north 
latitude,  should  mark  the  boundary  between  the  free  slates  and  the 
slave  states,  to  be  created  in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana;  those  situated  south  of  it  being  slave 
states,  and  those  north  of  it,  free  states.  But  Florida  is  south  of 
that  line,  and  consequently,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  under- 
standing which  prevailed  at  the  period  alluded  to,  should  be  a  slave 
state.  It  may  be  true,  that  the  compromise  does  not  in  terms 
embrace  Florida,  and  that  it  is  not  absolutely  binding  and  obliga- 
tory ;  but  all  candid  and  impartial  men  must  agi-ee,  that  it  ought 
not  to  be  disregarded  without  the  most  weighty  considerations,  and 
that  nothing  could  be  more  to  be  deprecated  than  to  open  anew  the 
bleeding  wounds  which  were  happily  bound  up  and  healed  by  that 
compromise.  Florida  is  the  only  remaining  territory  to  be  admitted 
into  the  union  with  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  while 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa  are  now  nearly  ripe  for  admission  without  it. 

The  next  instance  in  which  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  congress 
is  solicited,  is  that  of  prohibiting  what  is  denominated  by  the  peti- 
tioners the  slave-trade  between  the  states,  or,  as  it  is  described  in 
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abolition  petitions,  the  trallic  in  human  beings  between  the  states. 
This  exe/cise  of  the  power  of  congress  is  claimed  under  that  clause 
of  the  constitution  which  invests  it  with  authority  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes.  The  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  several  states,  like  other  powers  in  the  constitution,  has  hitherto 
remained  dormant  in  respect  to  the  interior  trade  by  land  between 
the  states.  It  was  a  power  granted,  like  all  the  other  powers  of  the 
general  government,  to  secure  peace  and  '  harmony  among  the 
states.  Hitherto  it  h.is  not  been  necessary  to  exercise  it.  All  the 
cases  in  which,  during  the  progress  of  time,  it  may  become  expe- 
dient to  exert  the  general  authority  to  regulate  commerce  between 
the  states,  cannot  be  conceived.  We  may  easily  imagine,  however, 
contingencies  which,  if  they  were  to  happen,  might  require  the 
interposition  of  the  common  authority.  If,  for  example,  the  state 
of  Ohio  were,  by  law,  to  prohibit  any  vessel  entering  the  port  of 
Cincinnati,  from  the  port  of  Louisville,  in  KentucJvy,  if  that  case  be 
not  already  provided  for  by  the  laws  which  regulate  our  coasting 
trade,  it  would  be  competent  to  the  general  government  to  annul 
the  prohibition  emanating  from  state  authority.  Or  if  the  state  of 
Kentucky  were  to  prohibit  the  introduction,  within  its  limits,  of  any 
articles  of  trade,  the  production  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  general  government  might,  by  its  authority, 
supersede  the  state  enactment.  But  I  deny  that  the  general  govern- 
ment has  any  authority,  whatever,  from  the  constitution,  to  abolish 
what  is  called  the  slave  trade,  or,  in  other  words,  to  prohibit  the 
removal  of  slaves  from  one  slave  state  to  another  slave  state. 

The  grant  in  the  constitution  is  of  a  power  of  reg-ukUion,  ^id  not 
prohibition.  It  is  conservative,  not  destructive.  Regulation  ex  vi 
termini  mipWe?,  the  continued  existence  or  prosecution  of  the  thing 
regulated.  Prohibition  implies  total  discontinuance  or  annihilation. 
The  regulation  intended  was  designed  to  facilitate  and  accommo- 
date, not  to  obstruct  and  incommode  the  commerce  to  be  regulated. 
Can  it  be  pretended  that,  under  this  power  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  states,  congress  has  the  power  to  prohibit  the  transporta- 
tion of  live  stock,  which,  in  countless  numbers,  are  daily  passing 
from  the  western  and  interior  states,  to  the  southern,  southwestern, 
and  Atlantic  states?  The  moment  the  incontestable  fact  is  admitted, 
that  negro  slaves  are  property,  the  law  of  movable  property  irresist- 
ibly attaches  itself  to  them,  and  secures  the  right  of  carrying  them 
from  one  to  another  state,  where  they  are  recognised  as  property, 
without  any  hindrance  whatever  from  congress. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  detain  the  senate  longer  on  the 
subject  of  slavery  within  the  district  and  in  Florida,  and  of  the 
right  of  congress  to  prohibit  the  removal  of  slaves  from  one  state  to 
another.  These,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  with  ultra-abolition- 
ists, are  but  so  many  masked  batteries,  concealing   the  real  and 
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ultimate  point  of  attack.  That  point  of  attack  is  the  institution  of 
domestic  slavery,  as  it  exists  in  these  states.  It  is  to  liberate  three 
millions  of  slaves  held  in  bondage  within  them.  And  now  allow 
me,  sir,  to  glance  at  the  insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the 
way  of  the  accomplishment  of  this  end,  and  at  some  of  the  conse- 
quences which  would  ensue  if  it  were  possible  to  attain  it. 

The  first  impediment  is  the  utter  and  absolute  want  of  all  power 
on  the  part  of  the  general  government  to  effect  the  purpose.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  creates  a  limited  government, 
comprising  comparatively  few  powers,  and.  leaving  the  residuary 
mass  of  political  power  in  the  possession  of  the  several  states.  It 
is  well  known,  that  the  subject  of  slavery  interposed  one  of  the 
greatest  dilHculties  in  the  formation  of  the  constitution.  It  was 
happily  compromised  and  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  harmony  and 
patriotism.  According  to  that  compromise,  no  power  whatever 
was  granted  to  the  general  government  in  respect  to  domestic 
slavery,  but  that  which  relates  to  taxation  and  representation,  and 
the  power  to  restore  fugitive  slaves  to  their  lawful  owners.  All 
other  power  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  was  retained 
exclusively  by  the  states,  to  be  exercised  by  ihem  severally, 
according  to  their  respective  views  of  their  ov\^n  peculiar  interest. 
The  constitution  of  the  United  States  never  could  have  been  formed 
upon  the  principle  of  investing  the  general  government  with 
authority  to  abolish  the  institution  at  its  pleasure.  It  never  can  be 
continued  for  a  single  day,  if  the  exercise  of  snch  a  power  be 
assumed  or  usurped. 

But  it  may  be  contended  by  these  ultra-abolitionists,  that  their 
object  is,  not  to  stimulate  the  action  of  the  general  government, 
but  to  operate  upon  the  states  themselves,  in  which  the  institution 
of  domestic  slavery  exists.  If  that  be  their  object,  why  are  these 
abolition  societies  and  movements  all  confined  to  the  free  states? 
Why  are  the  slave  states  wantonly  and  cruelly  assailed?  Why 
do  the  abolition  presses  teem  with  publications  tending  to  excite 
hatred  and  animosity,  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
states,  against  those  of  the  slave  states?  Why  is  congi-ess  peti- 
tioned ?  The  free  states  have  no  more  power  or  right  to  interfere 
with  institutions  in  the  slave  states,  confided  to  the  exclusive  juris- 
diction of  those  states,  than  they  would  have  to  interfere  with 
institutions  existing  in  any  foreign  country.  What  would  be 
Miought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  Great  Britain,  the  issue  of 
numerous  inflammatory  publications,  and  the  sending  out  of 
lecturers  throughout  the  kingdom,  denouncing  and  aiming  at  the 
destruction  of  any  of  the  institutions  of  France?  Would  iheybe 
regarded  as  proceedings  \varranted  by  good  neighborhood  ?  Or 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  formation  of  societies  in  the  slave 
states,  the  issuing  of  violent  and  inflammatory  tracts,  and  the 
deputation  of  missionaries,  pouring  out  impassioned  denunciations 
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against  instilulious  under  llie  exclusive  control  of  the  free  states? 
Is  their  purpose  to  appeal  to  our  understandings,  and  to  actuate 
our  humanity?  And  do  they  expect  to  accomplish  that  purpose 
by  holding  us  up  to  the  scorn,  and  conlenipt,  and  detestation  of  the 
people  of  the  free  states  and  the  whole  civilized  world  ?  The 
slavery  wdiich  exists  amongst  us  is  our  affair,  not  theirs ;  and  they 
have  no  more  just  concern  with  it  than  they  have  wi'li  slavery  as 
it  exists  throughout  the  world.  Why  not  leave  it  to  us,  as  the 
common  constitution  of  our  country  has  left  it,  to  be  dealt  with, 
under  the  guidance  of  Providence,  as  best  we  may  or  can? 

The  next  obstacle  in  the  way  of  abolition,  arises  out  of  the  fact 
of  the  presence  in  the  slave  stales  of  three  millions  of  slaves. 
They  are  there,  dispersed  throughout  the  land,  part  and  parcel  of 
our  population.  They  were  brought  into  the  country  originally 
under  the  authority  of  the  parent  government,  whilst  we  were 
colonies,  and  their  importation  was  continued,  in  spite  of  all  the 
remonstrances  of  our  ancestors.  If  the  question  were  an  original 
question,  whether,  there  being  no  slaves  within  the  country,  we 
should  introduce  them,  and  incorporate  them  into  our  society,  that 
would  be  a  totally  different  question.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  would  be  found  to  favor  their  introduction. 
No  man  in  it  would  oppose,  upon  that  supposition,  their  admission 
with  more  determined  resolution  and  conscientious  repugnance 
than  I  should.  But  that  is. not  the  question.  The  slaves  are  here; 
no  practical  scheme  for  their  removal  or  separation  from  us  has 
been  yet  devised  or  proposed;  and  the  true  inquiry  is,  what  is  best 
to  be  done  with  them.  In  human  affairs  we  are  often  constrained, 
by  the  force  of  circumstances  and  the  actual  state  of  things,  to  do 
what  we  would  not  do,  if  that  stale  of  things  did  not  exist.  The 
slaves  are  here,  and  here  must  remain,  in  some  condition;  and,  I 
repeat,  how  are  they  to  be  best  governed  ?  What  is  best  to  be 
done  for  their  happiness  and  our  own  ?  In  the  slave  states  the 
alternative  is,  that  the  white  man  must  govern  the  black,  or  the 
black  govern  the  white.  In  several  of  those  states,  the  number  of 
the  slaves  is  greater  than  that  of  the  white  population.  An  imme- 
diate abolition  of  slavery  in  them,  as  these  ultra  abolitionists 
propose,  would  be  followed  by  a  desperate  struggle  for  immediate 
ascendency  of  the  black  race  over  the  white  race,  or  rather  it  would 
be  followed  by  instantaneous  collisions  between  the  two  races, 
which  would  break  out  into  a  civil  w-ar,  that  would  end  in  the 
extermination  or  subjugation  of  the  one  race  or  the  other.  In  such 
an  alternative,  who  can  hesitate?  Is  it  not  better  for  both  parties 
that  the  existing  state  of  things  should  be  preserved,  instead  of 
exposing  them  to  the  horrible  strifes  and  contests  which  wouid 
inevitably  attend  an  immediate  abolition?  This  is  our  true  ground 
of  defence,  for  the  continued  existence  of  slavery  in  our  country 
It  is  that  which  our  revolutionary  ancestors  assumed.     It  is  that 
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whichj  in  my  opinion,  forms  our  justification  in  the  eyes  of  ail 
Christendom. 

A  third  impediment  to  immediate  abolition  is  to  be  found  in  the 
immense  amount  of  capital  which  is  invested  in  slave  property. 
The  total  number  of  slaves  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
last  enumeration  of  the  population,  was  a  little  upwards  of  two 
millions.  Assuming  their  increase  at  a  ratio,  which  it  probably  is, 
of  five  per  centum  per  annum,  their  present  number  would  be 
three  millions.  The  average  value  of  slaves  at  this  time,  is  stated 
by  persons  well  informed,  to  be  as  high  as  five  hundred  dollars 
each.  To  be  certainly  within  the  mark,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is 
only  four  hundred  dollars.  The  total  value,  then,  by  that  estimate, 
of  the  slave  property  in  the  United  States,  is  twelve  hundred 
millions  of  dollars.  This  property  is  diffused  throughout  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  society.  It  is  owned  by  widows  and 
orphans,  by  the  aged  and  infirm,  as  well  as  the  sound  and  vigorous. 
It  is  the  subject  of  mortgages,  deeds  of  trust,  and  family  settle- 
ments. It  has  been  made  the  basis  of  numerous  debts  contracted 
upon  its  faith,  and  is  the  sole  reliance,  in  many  instances,  of 
creditors,  within  and  without  the  slave  states,  for  the  payment  of 
the  debts  due  to  them.>  And  now  it  is  rashly  proposed,  by  a  single 
fiat  of  legislation,  to  annihilate  this  immense  amount  of  property! 
To  annihilate  it  without  indemnity  and  without  compensation  to 
its  owners  I  Does  any  considerate  man  believe  it  to  be  possible  to 
effect  such  an  object,  without  convulsion,  revolution,  and  bloodshed? 

I  know  that  there  is  a  visionary  dogma,  which  holds  that  negro 
slaves  cannot  be  the  subject  of  property.  I  sliail  not  dwell  long  on 
this  speculative  abstraction.  That  is  propcM-ty  which  the  law 
declares  to  be  property.  Two  hundred  years  of  legislation  have 
sanctioned  and  sanctified  negro  slnves  as  propertv.  Under  all  the 
forms  of  government  which  hnve  existed  upon  this  continent 
during  that  long  space  of  time  —  under  the  British  government  — 
under  the  colonial  government  —  under  all  the  state  constitutions 
and  governments  —  and  under  the  federal  government  itself — they 
have  been  deliberately  and  solemnly  recognised  as  the  legitimate 
subjects  of  property.  To  the  wild  .speculations  of  theorists  and 
innovators,  stands  opposed  the  fact,  ihat  in  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  two  hundred  years'  duration,  under  every  form  of  human  legis- 
lation, and  by  all  the  departments  of  human  government.  African 
ir^gro  slaves  have  been  held  and  respected,  have  descended  and 
i)."en  transferred,  as  lawful  and  indisputable  property.  They  were 
treated  as  property  in  the  very  British  example  which  is  so  triiun- 
])hantly  appealed  to  as  worthy  of  our  imitation.  Although  the 
West  India  planters  had  no  voice  in  the  united  parliament  of  the 
British  isles,  an  irresistible  sense  of  justice  extorted  from  thai 
legislature  the  grant  of  twenty  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  to  com- 
pensate the  colonists  for  their  loss  of  property. 
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If,  therefore,  ihese  ultra  abolitionists  arc  seriously  deterniiued  to 
pursue  their  immediate  scheme  of  abolition,  they  should  at  once 
set  about  raising  a  fund  of  twelve  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  to 
indemnify  the  owners  of  slave  property.  And  the  taxes  to  raise 
that  enormous  amount  can  only  be  justly  assessed  upon,  themselves 
or  upon  the  free  states,  if  they  can  persuade  them  to  assent  to  such 
an  assessment;  for  it  would  be  a  mockery  of  all  justice,  and  an 
outrage  against  all  equity,  to  levy  any  portion  of  the  tax  upon  the 
slave  states  to  pay  for  their  own  unquestioned  properly. 

If  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  are  not 
sufficient  to  dissuade  the  abolitionists  from  further  perseverance  in 
their  designs,  the  interest  of  the  very  cause  which  they  profess  to 
espouse,  ought  to  check  their  career.  Instead  of  advancing,  by 
their  efforts,  that  cause,  they  have  thrown  back  for  half  a  century, 
the  prospect  of  any  species  of  emancipation  of  the  African  race, 
gradual  or  immediate  in  any  of  the  states.  They  have  done  more ; 
they  have  increased  the  rigors  of  legislation  against  slaves  in  most, 
if  not  all,  of  the  slave  states.  Forty  years  ago,  the  question  was 
agitated  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  of  a  gradual  emancipation  of  the 
slaves  within  its  limits.  By  gradual  emancipation,  I  mean  that 
slow  but  safe  and  cautious  liberation  of  slaves,  which  was  first 
adopted  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Franklin,*  in  the 
year  1780,  and,  according  to  which,  the  generation  in  being  were 
to  remain  in  slavery,  but  all  their  offspring  born  after  a  specified 
day,  were  to  be  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  were  to  receive  preparatory  instruction  to  qualify  them  for 
the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  That  was  the  species  of  emancipation 
which,  at  the  epoch  to  which  I  allude,  was  discussed  in  Kentucky. 
No  one  was  rash  enough  to  propose  or  think  of  immediate  aboli- 
tion. No  one  was  rash  enough  to  think  of  throwing  loose  upon 
the  community,  ignorant  and  unprepared,  the  untutored  slaves  of 
the  state.  Many  thought,  and  I  amongst  them,  that  as  each  of  the 
slave  states  had  a  right  exclusively  to  judge  for  itself,  in  respect  to 
the  institution  of  domestic  slavery,  the  proportion  of  slaves,  com- 
pared wath  the  white  population  in  that  state,  at  that  time,  was  so 
inconsiderable  that  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  might  have 
been  safely  adopted,  without  any  hazard  to  the  security  and  interests 

*  Messrs.  Gales  &  Seaton  : 

In  the  speech  which  I  addressed  to  the  senate,  on  the  subject  of  abolition  petitions, 
I  ascribed  to  Dr.  Franklin  the  authorship  of  the  law  passed  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  1780,  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves.  Such  was  the  impression  on 
my  mind;  but,  from  a  communication  which  I  have  since  received,  I  believe  that  the 
measure  originated  with  another  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsylvania,  the  late 
honorable  George  Bryan. 

I  will  thank  you  to  make  this  correction,  unimportant  in  respect  to  the  use  I  made 
of  the  fact,  but  otherwise  just  and  proper. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

H.  CLAY 
Wadhington,  March  2,  1839. 
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of  tlie  commonwealth.  And  I  still  think  that  the  question  of  such 
emancipation  in  the  farming  states  is  one  whose  solution  depends 
upon  the  relative  numbers  of  the  two  races  in  any  given  state. 
If  I  had  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  when  Frank- 
lin's plan  was  adopted,  I  should  have  voted  for  it,  because  by  no 
possibility  could  the  black  race  ever  acquire  the  ascendency  in  that 
state.  But  if  I  had  been  then,  or  were  now,  a  citizen  of  any  oi 
the  ])lanting  states  —  the  southern  or  southwestern  states  —  I  should 
have  opposed,  and  would  continue  to  oppose,  any  scheme  whatever 
of  emancipation,  gradual  or  immediate,  because  of  the  danger  of 
an  ultimate  ascendency  of  the  black  race,  or  of  a  civil  contest 
which  might  terminate  in  the  extinction  of  one  race  or  the  other. 

The  proposition  in  Kentucky  for  a  gi'adual  emancipation,  did 
not  prevail,  but  it  was  sustained  by  a  large  and  respectable  minority. 
That  minority  had  increased,  and  was  increasing,  until  the  aboli- 
tionists commenced  their  operations.  The  effect  has  been  to 
dissipate  all  prospects  whatever,  for  the  present,  of  any  scheme  of 
gradual  or  other  emancipation.  The  people  of  that  state  have 
become  shocked  and  alarmed  by  these  abolition  movements,  and 
the  number  who  would  now  favor  a  system  even  of  gradual 
emancipation  is  probably  less  than  it  was  in  the  years  179S  — 9. 
At  the  session  of  the  legislature  held  in  3837-8,  the  question  of 
calling  a  convention  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
people  by  a  law  passed  in  conformity  with  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  Many  motives  existed  for  the  passage  of  the  law,  and 
among  them  that  of  emancipation  had  its  influence.  When  the 
question  was  passed  upon  by  the  people  at  their  last  annual  elec- 
tion, only  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  voters  of  the  state  supported 
a  call  of  a  convention.  The  apprehension  of  the  danger  of  aboli- 
tion was  the  leading  consideration  amongst  the  people  for  opposing 
the  call.  But  for  that,  but  for  the  agitation  of  the  question  of 
abolition  in  states  whose  population  had  no  right,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  people  of  Kentucky,  to  interfere  in  the  matter,  the  vote  for  a 
convention  would  have  been  much  larger,  if  it  had  not  been 
carried.  I  felt  myself  constrained  to  take  immediate,  bold,  and 
decided  ground  against  it. 

Prior  to  the  agitation  of  this  subject  of  abolition,  there  was  a 
progressive  melioration  in  the  condition  of  slaves  throughout  all 
the  slave  states.  In  some  of  them,  schools  of  instruction  were 
opened  by  humane  and  religious  persons.  These  are  all  now 
checked,  and  a  spirit  of  insubordination  having  shown  itself  in 
som(>  localities,  traceable,  it  is  believed,  to  abolition  movements 
and  exertions,  the  legislative  authority  has  found  it  expedient  to 
infuse  fresh  vigor  into  the  police,  and  laws  which  regulate  the 
conduct  of  the  slaves. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  if  it  were  possible  to  overcome  the 
insurmountable  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  immediate  abo'i- 
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tioii,  let  us  briefly  contemplate  some  of  the  conseciucnccs  which 
would  inevitably  ensue.  One  of  these  has  been  occasionally 
alluded  to  in  the  progress  of  these  remarks.  It  is  the  struggle 
which  would  instantaneously  arise  between  the  two  races  in  most 
of  the  southern  and  southwestern  states.  And  what  a  dreadful 
struggle  would  it  not  be  I  Embittered  by  all  the  recollections  of 
the  past,  by  the  unconquerable  prejudices  which  would  prevail 
between  the  two  races,  and  stimulated  by  all  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  the  future,  it  would  be  a  contest  in  which  the  extermination  of 
the  blacks,  or  their  ascendency  over  the  whites,  would  be  the  sole 
alternative.  Prior  to  the  conclusion,  or  during  the  progress  of  such 
a  contest,  vast  numbers,  probably,  of  the  black  race  would  migrate 
into  the  free  states;  and  what  effect  would  such  a  migration  have 
upon  the  laboring  classes  in  those  states  I 

Now  the  distribution  of  labor  in  the  United  States  is  geographi- 
cal;  the  free  laborers  occupying  one  side  of  the  line,  and  the  slave 
laborers  the  other ;  each  class  pursuing  its  own  avocations  almost 
altogether  unmixed  with  the  other.  But  on  the  supposition  of 
immediate  abolition,  the  black  class,  migrating  into  the  free  slates, 
would  enter  into  competition  with  the  white  class,  diminishing  the 
wages  of  their  labor,  and  augmenting  the  hardships  of  their 
condition. 

This  is  not  all.  The  abolitionists  strenuously  oppose  all  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  races.  I  confess  to  you,  sir,  that  I  have  seen 
with  regret,  grief,  and  astonishment,  their  resolute  opposition  to  the 
project  of  colonization.  No  scheme  was  ever  presented  to  the 
acceptance  of  man,  which,  whether  it  be  entirely  practicable  or  not, 
is  characterized  by  more  unmixed  humanity  and  benevolence,  than 
that  of  transporting,  with  their  own  consent,  the  free  people  of  color 
in  the  United  States  to  the  land  of  their  ancestors.  It  has  the 
powerful  recommendation,  that  whatever  it  does,  is  good  ;  and,  if 
it  effects  nothing,  it  inflicts  no  one  evil  or  mischief  upon  any  por- 
tion of  our  society.  There  is  no  necessary  hostility  between  the 
objects  of  colonization  and  abolition.  Colonization  deals  only 
with  the  free  man  of  color,  and  that  with  his  own  free  voluntary 
consent.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  slavery.  It  disturbs  no  man's 
property,  seeks  to  impair  no  power  in  the  slave  states,  nor  to 
attribute  any  to  the  general  government.  All  its  action  and  all  its 
ways  and  means  are  voluntary,  depending  upon  the  blessing  ot 
Providence,  which  hitherto  has  graciously  smiled  upon  it.  And 
yet,  beneficent  and  harmless  as  colonization  is,  no  portion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  denounces  it  with  so  much  persever- 
ing zeal,  and  such  unmixed  bitterness,  as  do  the  abolitionists. 

They  put  themselves  in  direct  opposition  to  any  separation 
whatever  between  the  two  races.  They  would  keep  them  for  ever 
pent  up  together  within  the  same  limits,  perpetuating  flieir  animosi- 
ties  and    constantly  endangering  the    peace    of    the    community. 
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They  proclaim,  indeed,  thai  color  is  nothing;  that  the  organic  and 
characteristic  difl'erences  between  the  two  races  ought  to  be  entirely 
overlooked  and  disregarded.  And,  elevating  themselves  to  a 
sublime  but  impracticable  philosophy,  they  would  teach  us  to 
eradicate  all  the  repugnances  of  our  nature,  and  to  take  to  our 
bosoms  and  our  boards,  the  black  man  as  we  do  the  white,  on  the 
same  footing  of  equal  social  condition.  Do  they  not  perceive  that 
in  thus  confounding  all  the  distinctions  which  God  himself  has 
made,  they  arraign  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Providence  itself? 
It  has  been  his  divine  pleasure  to  make  the  black  man  black,  and 
the  white  man  white,  and  to  distinguish  them  by  other  repulsive 
constitutional  differences.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  maintain, 
nor  shall  I  endeavor  to  prove,  that  it  was  any  part  of  his  divine 
intention  that  the  one  race  should  be  held  in  perpetual  bondage 
by  the  other;  but  this  I  will  say,  that  those  whom  he  has  created 
different,  and  has  declared,  by  their  physical  structure  and  color, 
ought  to  be  kept  asunder,  should  not  be  brought  together  by  any 
process  whatever  of  unnatural  amalgamation. 

But  if  the  dangers  of  the  civil  contest  which  I  have  supposed 
could  be  avoided,  separation  or  amalgamation  is  the  only  peaceful 
alternative,  if  it  were  possible  to  effectuate  the  project  of  abolition. 
The  abolitionists  oppose  all  colonization,  and  it  irresistibly  follows, 
whatever  they  may  protest  or  declare,  that  they  are  in  favor  of 
amalgamation.  And  who  are  to  bring  about  this  amalgamation  ? 
I  have  heard  of  none  of  these  ultra-abolitionists  furnishing  in  their 
own  families  or  persons  examples  of  intermarriage.  Who  is  to 
begin  it?  Is  it  their  purpose  not  only  to  create  a  pinching  compe- 
tition between  black  labor  and  white  labor,  but  do  they  intend  also 
to  contaminate  the  industrious  and  laborious  classes  of  society  at 
the  north  by  a  revolting  admixture  of  the  black  element? 

It  is  frequently  asked,  what  is  to  become  of  the  African  race 
among  us  ?  Are  they  for  ever  to  remain  in  bondage  ?  That  ques- 
tion was  asked  more  than  a  half  a  century  ago.  It  has  been 
answ^ered  by  fifty  years  of  prosperity  but  little  checkered  from  this 
cause.  It  will  be  repeated  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence.  The 
true  answer  is,  that  the  same  Providence  who  has  hitherto  guided 
and  governed  us,  and  averted  all  serious  evils  from  the  existing 
relation  between  the  two  races,  will  guide  and  govern  our  posterity. 
Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  We  have  hitherto,  with 
that  blessing,  taken  care  of  ourselves.  Posterity  will  find  the 
means  of  its  own  preservation  and  prosperity.  It  is  only  in  the 
naost  direful  event  which  can  befall  this  people,  that  this  great 
interest,  and  all  other  of  our  greatest  interests,  would  be  put  in 
jeopardy.  Although  in  particular  districts,  the  black  population  is 
gaining  upon  the  white,  it  only  constitutes  one  fifth  of  the  whole 
population  of  the  United  States.  And  taking  the  aggregate  of 
the  two  races,  the  European  is  constantly,  though  slowly,  gaining 
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upon  the  African  portion.  Tiiis  fact  is  demonstrated  by  the  period! 
cal  returns  of  our  popnlation.  Let  us  cease,  then,  to  indulge  in 
gloomy  forebodings  about  the  impenetrable  future.  But,  if  we  may 
attempt  to  lift  the  veil,  and  contemplate  what  lies  beyond  it,  I  too, 
have  ventured  on  a  speculative  theory,  with  which  I  will  now 
trouble  you,  but  which  has  been  published  to  the  world.  Accord- 
ing to  that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  or 
two  hundred  years  hence,  but  few  vestiges  of  the  black  race  will 
remain  among  our  posterity. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  period  of  the  formation  of  our  constitution, 
and  afterwards,  our  patriotic  ancestors,  apprehended  danger  to  the 
union  from  two  causes.  One  was,  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  from  those 
which  found  their  outlet  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  seemed  to 
present  a  natural  separation.  That  danger  has  vanished  before  the 
noble  achievements  of  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement,  and  the 
immortal  genius  of  Fulton.  And  now,  nowhere  is  found  a  more 
loyal  attachment  to  the  union,  than  among  those  very  western 
people,  who,  it  was  apprehended,  would  be  the  first  to  burst  its  ties. 

The  other  cause,  domestic  slavery,  happily  the  sole  remaining 
cause  which  is  likely  to  disturb  our  harmony,  continues  to  exist.  It 
was  this,  which  created  the  greatest  obstacle,  and  the  most  anxious 
solicitude  in  the  deliberations  of  the  convention  that  adopted  the 
general  constitution.  And  it  is  this  subject  that  has  ever  been 
regarded  with  the  deepest  anxiety  by  all  who  are  sincerely  desirous 
of  the  permanency  of  our  union.  The  father  of  his  country,  in  his 
last  affecting  and  solemn  appeal  to  his  fellow-citizens,  deprecated, 
as  a  most  calamitous  event,  the  geographical  divisions  which  it 
might  produce.  The  convention  wisely  left  to  the  several  states 
the  power  over  the  institution  of  slavery,  as  a  power  not  necessary 
to  the  plan  of  union  which  it  devised,  and  as  one  with  which  the 
general  government  could  not  be  invested  without  planting  the 
seeds  of  certain  destruction.  There  let  it  remain  undisturbed  by 
any  unhallowed  hand. 

Sir,  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  lightly  of  the  possibility 
of  dissolving  this  happy  union.  The  senate  knows  that  I  have 
deprecated  allusions,  on  ordinary  occasions,  to  that  direful  event. 
The  country  will  testify,  that,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
my  public  career  worthy  of  recollection,  it  is  the  truth  and  sincerity 
of  my  ardent  devotion  to  its  lasting  preservation.  But  we  should 
be  false  in  our  allegiance  to  it,  if  we  did  not  discriminate  betv\'een 
the  imaginary  and  real  dangers  by  which  it  may  be  assailed. 
Abolition  should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an  imaginary  danger. 
The  abolitionists,  let  me  suppose,  succeed  in  their  present  aim  of 
uniting  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states,  as  one  man,  against  the 
inhabitants  of  the  slave  states.  Union  on  the  one  side  will  beget 
union  on  the  other.    And  this  process  of  reciprocal  consolidation  will 
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be  attended  with  all  the  violent  prejudices,  embittered  pas-ions,  and 
implacable  animosities,  which  ever  degraded  or  deformed  human 
nature.  A  virtual  dissolution  of  the  union  will  have  taken  place, 
whilst  the  forms  of  its  existence  remain.  The  most  valuable 
element  of  union,  mutual  kindness,  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  the 
fraternal  bonds,  which  now  happily  unite  us,  will  have  been  extin- 
guished for  ever.  One  section  will  stand  in  menacing  and  hostile 
array  against  the  other.  The  collision  of  opinion  will  be  quickly 
followed  by  the  clash  of  arms.  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  scenes 
which  now  happily  lie  concealed  from  our  view.  Abolitionists 
themselves  would  shrink  back  in  dismay  and  horror  at  the  contem- 
plation of  desolated  fields,  conflagrated  cities,  murdered  inhabit- 
ants, and  the  overthrow  of  the  fairest  fabric  of  human  government 
that  ever  rose  to  animate  the  hopes  of  civilized  man.  Nor  should 
these  abolitionists  flatter  themselves  that,  if  they  can  succeed  in  their 
object  of  uniting  the  people  of  the  free  states,  they  will  enter  the 
contest  with  a  numerical  superiority  that  must  insure  victory.  All 
history  and  experience  proves  the  hazard  and  uncertainty  of  war. 
And  we  are  admonished  by  holy  writ,  that  the  race  is  not  to  the 
swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong.  But  if  they  were  to  conquer, 
whom  would  they  conquer  ?  A  foreign  foe  ;  one  who  had  insulted 
our  flag,  invaded  our  shores,  and  laid  our  country  waste?  No,  sir; 
no,  sir.  It  would  be  a  conquest  without  laurels,  without  glory  ;  a 
self,  a  suicidal  conquest ;  a  conquest  of  brothers  over  brothers, 
achieved  by  one  over  another  portion  of  the  descendants  of  com- 
mon ancestors,  who,  nobly  pledging  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor,  had  fought  and  bled,  side  by  side,  in  many  a 
hard  battle  on  land  and  ocean,  severed  our  country  from  the  British 
crown,  and  established  our  national  independence. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  slave  states  are  sometimes  accused  by 
their  northern  brethren  w^ith  displaying  too  much  rashness  and 
sensibility  to  the  operations  and  proceedings  of  abolitionists.  But, 
before  they  can  be  rightly  judged,  there  should  be  a  reversal  of 
conditions.  Let  me  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  slave  states 
were  to  form  societies,  subsidize  presses,  make  large  pecuniary 
contributions,  send  forth  numerous  missionaries  throughout,  all 
tlieir  own  borders,  and  enter  into  machinations  to  burn  the  beautiful 
capitals,  destroy  the  productive  manufactories,  and  sink  in  the 
ocean  the  gallant  ships  of  the  northern  states.  Would  these  incen- 
diary proceedings  be  regarded  as  neighborly  and  friendly,  and 
consistent  with  the  fraternal  sentiments  which  should  ever  be 
cherished  by  one  portion  of  the  union  towards  another?  Would 
they  excite  no  emotion  ?  occasion  no  manifestations  of  dissatis- 
faction, nor  lead  to  any  acts  of  retaliatory  violence?  But  the 
supposed  case  falls  far  short  of  the  actual  one  in  a  most  essential 
circumstance.  In  no  contingency  could  these  capitals,  manufac- 
tories, and  ships,  rise  in  rebellion,  and  massacre  inhabitants  of  the 
northern  states. 
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1  am,  Ml*.  President,  no  friend  of  slavery.  Tlie  searcher  of  all 
hearts  knows  that  every  pulsation  of  mine  heats  high  and  strong 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty.  Wherever  it  is  safe  and  practicable, 
J  desire  to  see  every  portion  of  the  human  family  in  the  enjoyment 
of  if.  But  I  prefer  the  liberty  of  ray  own  country  to  that  of  any 
other  people  ;  and  the  liberty  of  my  own  race  to  that  of  any  other 
race.  The  liberty  of  the  descendants  of  Africa  in  the  United 
Slates  is  incompatible  with  the  safety  and  liberty  of  the  European 
descendants.  There  slavery  forms  an  exception  —  an  exception 
resulting  from  a  stern  and  inexorable  necessity  —  to  the  genera] 
liberty  in  the  United  States.  We  did  not  originate,  nor  are  we 
responsible  for  this  necessity.  Their  liberty,  if  it  were  possible, 
could  only  be  established  by  violating  the  incontestable  powers  of 
the  states,  and  subverting  the  union.  And  beneath  the  ruins  of  the 
union  would  be  buried,  sooner  or  later,  the  liberty  of  both  races. 

But  if  one  dark  spot  exists  on  our  political  horizon,  is  it  not 
obscured  by  the  bright  and  effulgent  and  cheering  light  that  beams 
all  around  us?  Was  ever  a  people  before  so  blessed  as  we  are,  if  true 
to  ourselves  ?  Did  ever  any  other  nation  contain  within  its  bosom  so 
many  elements  of  prosperity,  of  greatness,  and  of  glory  ?  Our 
only  real  danger  lies  ahead,  conspicuous,  elevated,  and  visible.  It 
was  clearly  discerned  at  the  commencement,  and  distinctly  seen 
throughout  our  whole  career.  Shall  we  wantonly  run  upon  it,  and 
destroy  all  the  glorious  anticipations  of  the  high  destiny  that 
awaits  us  ?  I  beseech  the  abolitionists  themselves,  solemnly  to 
pause  in  their  mad  and  fatal  course.  Amidst  the  infinite  variety 
of  objects  of  humanity  and  benevolence  which  invite  the  employ- 
ment of  their  energies,  let  them  select  some  one  more  harmless, 
that  does  not  threaten  to  deluge  our  country  in  blood.  I  call  upon 
that  small  portion  of  the  clergy,  which  has  lent  itself  to  these  wild 
and  ruinous  schemes,  not  to  forget  the  hcly  nature  of  the  divine 
mission  of  the  founder  of  our  religion,  and  to  profit  by  his  peaceful 
examples.  I  entreat  that  portion  of  my  country  women  who  have 
given  their  countenance  to  abolition,  to  remember,  that  the}^  are 
ever  most  loved  and  honored  when  moving  in  their  own  appro- 
priate and  delightful  sphere;  and  to  reflect  that  the  ink  which  they 
shed  in  subscribing  with  their  fair  hands  abolition  petitions,  may 
prove  but  the  prelude  to  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  their  brethren. 
I  adjure  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  free  states  to  rebuke  anl  discoun- 
tenance, by  their  opinion  and  their  example,  measures  which  must 
inevitably  lead  to  the  most  calamitous  consequences.  And  let  us 
all,  as  countrymen,  as  friends,  and  as  brothers,  cherish,  in  unfadii.g 
memory,  the  motto  which  bore  our  ancestors  triumphantly  through 
all  the  trials  of  the  revolution,  as,  if  adhered  to,  it  will  conduct 
their  posterity  through  all  that  may.  in  the  dispensations  of  Provi- 
dence, be  reserved  for  them. 
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[In  the  summer  of  1S39,  Mr.  Clay  made  a  visit  to  the  country  on  the  Lakes, 
Canada,  and  the  state  of  New  York.  At  the  city  of  Buffalo,  he  yielded  to  the  request 
of  his  friends,  to  address  the  people  on  the  state  of  public  affairs,  and  in  the  following 
remarks,  he  alludes  to  the  course  of  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  shows 
the  importance  of  the  adoption  of  wise  measures  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  without  regard  to  local  prejudices,  or  party  considerations.] 


Mr.  Recorder  and  fellow  citizens,  the  journey  which  has 
brought  me  in  the  midst  of  you,  was  undertaken  to  afford  me  an 
opportunity  which  I  had  long  desired,  but  never  before  enjoyed,  of 
viewing  some  of  the  lakes,  the  country  bordering  upon  them,  the 
wonderful  cataract  in  your  neighborhood,  and  the  Canadas.  I  had 
no  wish,  during  its  performance,  1o  attract  public  attention,  or  to  be 
the  object  of  any  public  demonstrations.  I  expected,  indeed,  to 
meet,  and  I  take  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging,  that  I  hav^ 
every  where  met  with  individual  kindness,  personal  respect,  and 
friendly  consideration.  But,  although  it  is  my  wish  to  pass  on 
quietly,  without  display  or  parade,  I  am  penetrated  \vith  sentiments 
of  gratitude,  for  the  manifestations  of  attachment  and  confidence 
with  which  I  am  honored  in  this  beautiful  city  of  the  lakes.  F 
thank  you,  most  cordially  thank  you,  for  them  all. 

I  am  happy  to  learn  that  the  public  measures,  to  which,  in  the 
national  councils,  I  have  rendered  my  humble  support,  here  have 
commanded  your  appx'obation.  The  first  of  these,  in  time  and 
importance,  was  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Upon  its  causes, 
and  upon  its  results,  we  may  look  back  with  entire  satisfaction. 
In  surveying  this  theatre  of  gallant  deeds,  upon  the  lakes,  and 
upon  their  shores,  I  have  felt  my  bosom  swell  with  patriotic  pride. 
Nor  can  any  one  fail  to  recollect  the  names  of  Brown,  and  Scott, 
and  Porter,  and  Harrison,  and  Shelby,  and  Perry,  and  their  brave 
comrades,  who  so  nobly  sustained  the  honor,  and  added  to  the 
glory  of  our  country.  And  it  is  most  gralifying  to  behold  the 
immense  augmentation,  on  this  frontier,  of  its  military  strength  and 
security,  since  the  last  war.  The  satisfaction  which  is  derived 
from  whnessing  the  tranquillity  which  now  prevails  on  our  border, 
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would  be  complete,  if  we  were  not.  forced  lo  recollect  that  the 
violation  of  our  territorial  jurisdiction,  in  the  case  of  the  Caroline, 
remains  to  be  satisfactorily  atoned  for. 

During  the  progress  of  that  war,  as  in  the  war  of  the  revolution, 
cut  off  from  the  usual  supplies  of  European  fabrics,  our  armies, 
and  our  population  generally,  were  subjected  to  extreme  privations 
and  sufl'erings.  It  appeared  to  me,  upon  its  termination,  that  the 
wisdom  of  government  was  called  upon  to  guard  against  the 
recurrence  of  the  evil,  and  to  place  the  security  and  prosperity  of 
the  country  upon  a  sure  basis.  Hence,  I  concurred  most  heartily 
in  the  policy  of  protecting  American  manufactures,  for  a  limited 
time,  against  foreign  competition.  Whatever  diversity  of  opinion 
may  have  existed  as  to  the  propriety  of  that  policy  originally,  I 
think  that  all  candid  men  must  now  admit,  that  it  has  placed  this 
country  at  least  half  a  century  in  advance  of  the  position  in  which 
it  would  have  been,  without  its  adoption.  The  value  of  a  home, 
as  well  as  of  a  foreign  market,  is  incalculable.  It  may  be  illustra- 
ted by  a  single  example.  Suppose  the  three  hundred  thousand 
bales  of  cotton  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  were 
thrown  into  the  glutted  iiiarkets  of  Europe,  who  can  estimate  the 
reduction  in  the  price  of  that  great  staple,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  consequence  ?  The  compromise  of  the  tarifl^  was  pro- 
posed to  preserve  our  manufactures  from  impending  ruin,  menaced 
by  the  administration  of  general  Jackson,  and  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  at  the  succeeding  session,  and  to  avert  from  the 
union  the  threatened  danger  of  civil  war.  If  the  compromise  be 
inviolably  maintained,  as  I  think  it  ought  to  be,  I  trust  that  the  rate 
of  duty  for  which  it  provides,  in  conjunction  with  the  stipulations 
for  cash  duties,  home  valuation,  and  the  long  list  of  free  articles, 
inserted  for  the  benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest,  will  insure  it 
reasonable  and  adequate  protection. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  strength,  the  prosperity,  and  the 
ynion  of  our  country,  was  that  policy  of  internal  improvements, 
of  which  you  have  expressed  approbation.  The  national  road, 
and  the  great  canal,  projected  or  executed  by  your  Clinton,  both 
having  the  same  object  of  connecting  the  eastern  and  western  por- 
tion of  the  union,  have  diffused  a  spirit  throughout  the  land  which 
has  impelled  the  several  states  to  undertake  the  accomplishment  of 
most  of  the  works  which  ought  to  be  performed  by  the  present 
generation.  And  after  the  distribution  of  the  large  surplus  recently 
made  from  the  common  treasury,  but  little  now  remains  for  the 
general  government  directly  to  do,  on  this  great  subject,  except 
those  works  which  are  intended  to  provide,  on  navigable  waters, 
for  the  security  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  completion 
of  the  Cumberland  road.  I  have  been  very  glad,  during  my 
voyage  upon  this  lake,  to  find  that  an  erroneous  impression  had 
existed  in  my  mind,  as  to  the  improvement  of  harbors.  I  had 
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feared  that  the  expenditure  of  public  money  had  been  often  waste- 
ful and  unnecessary,  upon  works  on  the  lake  shores.  There  are, 
probably,  a  few  instances  in  which  it  might  have  been  properly 
avoided;  but  I  am  now  fully  persuaded  that,  in  the  general,  the 
expenditure  has  been  necessary,  wise,  and  salutary. 

In  sustaining  the  great  systems  of  policy  to  which  I  have  just 
adverted,  I  was  actuated  by  the  paramount  desire  which  has  influ- 
enced me  throughout  ray  whole  public  career,  of  reserving,  in  all 
ils  integrity  and  vigor,  our  happy  union.  In  it  is  comprehended 
peace,  safety,  free  institutions,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  pride  and 
hope  of  our  country.  If  we  lift  the  veil  beyond  it,  we  must  start 
back  wilh  horror  at  the  scenes  of  disorder,  anarchy,  war,  and  des- 
potism, which  rise  up  before  us. 

But  if  it  be  most  proper  and  expedient  to  leave  the  case  to  the 
several  states,  those  internal  improvements  within  their  respective 
limits,  which  the  wants  of  society  require,  there  is  one  great  and 
lasting  resource  to  which  I  think  them  fairly  entitled.  The  public 
domain  has  accomplished  the  object  to  which  it  was  dedicated  by 
our  revolutionary  fathers,  in  satisfying  the  land  bounties  which 
were  granted  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence, and  contributing  to  the  extinction  of  the  national  debt.  It- 
is  in  danger  of  being  totally  lost,  by  hvise  and  improvident  legisla- 
tion;  and,  under  the  plausible  pretexi  of  benefiting  the  poor,  of 
laying,  in  the  hands  of  speculators,  the  foundations  of  principalities. 
I  have  thought  that  the  net  products  of  the  public  domain  should 
be  equitably  divided  among  all  the  states.  In  their  hands,  the 
fund  would  assist  in  the  execution  of  those  great  and  costly  works 
which  many  of  them  have  undertaken,  and  some  find  it  difficult  to 
complete.  The  withdrawal  of  the  fund  from  the  danger  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  and  the  corrupting  influences  which  it  exerts,  fluctu- 
ating as  the  fund  does  from  year  to  year,  would  scarcely  be  felt  by 
the  general  government  in  its  legitimate  operations,  and  would 
serve  to  impress  upon  it  the  performance  of  the  necessary  duty  of 
economy,  and  strict  accountability.  » 

This  is  not  a  suitable  occasion,  and,  perhaps,  I  am  not  a  fit 
person,  to  expatiate  here,  on  the  condition  of  our  public  affairs ; 
but  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  excused  for  saying  a  few  words  to  those 
who  concur  in  opinion  with  me,  without  intending  the  slightest 
offence  to  any  present,  if  there  be  any  present,  from  whom  it  is  my 
misfortune  to  differ.  We  believe  that  there  is  a  radical  mal- 
administration of  the  government;  that  great  interests  of  the 
country  are  trodden  down;  that  new  and  dangerous  principles 
and  practices  have  been  introduced  and  continued;  that  a  fearful 
conjunction  of  the  purse  and  the  sword,  in  ihe  sanie  hands, 
already  alarmingly  strong,  is  j^crsevcringly  attempted ;  that  the 
consti'ulion  has  been  grossly  violated;  and  that,  by  the  vast 
accumulation  of  executive  power,  actual  and  meditated,  our  sys- 
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tein  is  rapidly  tending  towards  an  elective  monarchy.  These  aie 
our  convictions,  honestly  and  sincerely  entertained.  They  pre- 
scribe to  us  the  duties  which  we  have  to  perform  towards  our 
country.  To  correct  past  evils,  and  to  avert  im]:)ending  dangers, 
we  see  no  effectual  remedy,  but  in  a  change  of  our  rulers.  The 
opposition  constitutes  the  majority  —  unquestionably  the  majority 
—  of  the  nation.  A  great  responsibility,  therefore,  attaches  to  it. 
If  defeated,  it  will  be  defeated  by  its  own  divisions,  and  not  by 
the  merits  of  the  principles  of  its  opponents.  These  divisions  are 
at  the  same  time  our  weakness  and  his  strength. 

Are  we  not  then  called  upon,  Mr.  Recorder  and  fellow  citizens, 
by  the  highest  duties  to  our  country,  to  its  free  institutions,  to  pos- 
terity, and  to  the  world,  to  rise  above  all  local  prejudices,  and 
personal  partialities,  to  discard  all  collateral  questions,  to  disregard 
every  subordinate  point,  and,  in  a  genuine  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession,  uniting  heart  and  hand  to  preserve  for  ourselves 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  wisely,  honestly,  and  failhfully 
administered,  and  as  we  received  them  from  our  fathers,  to  trans- 
mit them  to  our  children?  Should  we  not  justly  subject  ourselves 
to  eternal  reproach,  if  we  permitted  our  differences  about  mere 
men,  to  bring  defeat  and  disaster  upon  our  cause  ?  Our  principles 
are  imperishable,  but  men  have  but  a  fleeting  existence,  and  are 
themselves  liable  to  change  and  corruption  during  its  brief  contin- 
uance. 

If  my  name  creates  any  obstacle  to  cordial  union  and  harmony, 
away  with  it,  and  concentrate  upon  some  individual  more  accepta- 
ble to  all  branches  of  the  opposition.  What  is  a  public  man 
worth,  who  is  not  ever  ready  to  sacrifice  himself  for  the  good  of 
his  country  ?  I  have  unaffectedly  desired  retirement ;  I  yet  desire 
it,  when,  consistently  with  the  duties  and  obligations  which  I  owe, 
I  can  honorably  retire.  No  veteran  soldier,  covered  with  scars  and 
wounds,  inflicted  in  many  severe  battles,  and  hard  campaigns 
ever  received  his  discharge  with  more  pleasure,  than  I  should 
mine.  But  I  think  that  like  him,  without  presumption,  I  am  enti- 
tled to  an  honorable  discharge. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Recorder,  allow  me  to  express  to  the  city 
government,  through  you,  my  respectful  and  especial  acknowledg- 
ments, for  its  liberal  tender  of  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  ;  and  to 
you,  my  thanks,  for  tlie  friendly  and  flattering  manner  in  which 
you  have  coiumunicated  it. 


LAND  BILL  PROPOSED  BY  MR.  CALHOUN. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  3,  1840 

[Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  having  been  opposed  to  the  measuie  introduced 
by  Mr.  Clay,  to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands  among  the  several 
states,  brought  into  the  senate  a  bill  of  his  own,  by  which  he  proposed  to  cede  all  of 
the  public  lands  belonging  to  the  United  States,  to  the  states  in  which  they  were  situ- 
ated, on  certain  conditions.  A  similar  project  had  been  recommended  by  general 
Jackson.  On  this  occasion  a  debate  of  some  warmth  took  place  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  substance  of  which  is  given  below.] 

Agreeably  to  notice  given  on  Tuesday  last,  Mr.  Calhoun  asked 
leave,  and  introduced  a  bill  to  cede  the  public  lands  to  the  states  in 
which  they  are  respectively  situated.  The  bill  was  read  by  its  title, 
and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  referred  to  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands  soon  after. 

Mr.  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  having  given  notice  of  his  intention  to 
move  to  introduce  the  copy-right  bill,  stated,  that  he  regretted  that 
he  was  detained  by  indisposition  this  morning,  and  prevented  from 
being  present  when  the  bill  was  introduced  by  the  senator  from 
South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  for  ceding  the  public  lands  to 
certain  states,  within  which  they  are  situated.  He  had  wished  to 
suggest  some  other  reference  of  it  than  to  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands,  but  unless  some  senator  would  move  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  order  of  reference  to  that  committee,  he  could  not  offer 
the  suggestion  which  he  wished  to  make. 

[Mr.  Southard  moved  the  reconsideration,  and  Mr.  Calhoun  objecting  to  it  without 
some  satisfactory  reason,] 

Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  observe,  that  as  the  committee  was  consti- 
tuted, four  of  its  five  members  were  from  new  states.  He  meant 
to  ofter  no  disrespect  to  them;  but  he  must  say,  that  this  was  a 
measure  which,  disguised  as  it  may  be,  and  colorable  as  its  provisions 
were,  was,  in  effect,  a  donation  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  millions 
of  acres  of  the  common  property  of  all  the  states  of  tjiis  union  to 
particular  states.  He  did  not  think  it  right  that  such  a  measure  should 
be  committed  in  the  hands  of  senators  exclusively  rcjjresenting  the 
donees.  He  thought  that  a  committee  ought  to  be  constituted,  in 
w^hich  the  old  states  should  have  a  fuller  and  fairer  representation. 
We  should  preserve,  whatever  we  may  do,  the  decorum  of  legisla- 
tion,   and    not  violate  the  decencies  of  justice.     Whilst    up,   Mr 
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Clay  would  be  glad  if  any  senator  would  inform  him,  whether  the 
administration  is  in  favor  of  or  against  this  measure,  or  stands  neutral 
and  uncommitted.  This  inquiry  he  should  not  make,  if  the  recent 
relations  between  the  senator  who  introduced  this  bill,  and  the  head 
of  that  administration  continued  to  exist;  but  rumors,  of  which 
the  city,  the  circles,  and  the  press  are  full,  assert  that  these  relations 
are  entirely  changed,  and  have,  within  a  few  days,  been  substituted 
by  others  of  an  intimate,  friendly,  and  confidential  nature.  And 
shortly  after  the  time  when  this  new  state  of  things  is  alleged  to 
have  taken  place,  the  senator  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  move 
to  introduce  this  bill.  Whether  this  motion  has  or  has  not  any 
connection  with  that  adjustment  of  former  differences,  the  public 
would,  he  had  no  doubt,  be  glad  to  know.  At  all  events,  it  is  im- 
portant to  know  in  what  relation  of  support,  opposition,  or  neutrality 
the  administration  actually  stands  to  this  momentous  measure  ;  and 
he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  supposed  that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  or 
some  other  senator,  could  communicate  the  desired  information. 

.SL.  ^  -\ir  4ir  -^  -i^ 

?rr  ^  ^  -T?'  -7r  ^ 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  had  understood  the  senator  as  felicitating  him- 
self on  the  opportunity  which  had  been  now  afforded  him,  by  Mr. 
Clay,  of  defining,  once  more,  his  political  position ;  and  Mr. 
Clay  must  say,  that  he  had  now  defined  it  very  clearly,  and  had 
apparently  given  it  a  new  definition.  The  senator  now  declared 
that  all  tiie  leading  measures  of  the  present  administralioii  had  met 
his  approbation,  and  should  receive  his  support.  It  turned  out, 
then,  that  the  rumor  to  which  Mr.  Clay  had  alluded,  was  true,  and 
that  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  might  be  hereafter  regarded 
as  a  supporter  of  this  administration,  since  he  had  declared  that  all 
its  leading  measures  were  approved  by  him,  and  should  have  his 
support. 

Also,  to  the  allusion  which  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had 
made,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's  support  of  the  head  of  another 
administration,  (Mr.  Adams,)  it  occasioned  Mr.  Clay  no  pain 
whatever.  It  was  an  old  story,  which  had  long  been  sunk  in 
oblivion,  except  when  the  senator  and  a  few  others  thought  proper 
to  bring  it  up.  But  what  were  the  facts  of  that  case.  Mr.  Clay 
was  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  to  whom  three 
persons  had  been  returned,  from  whom,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  house 
to  make  a  selection  for  the  presidency.  As  to  one  of  those  three 
candidates,  he  was  known  to  be  in  an  unfortunate  condition,  in 
which  no  one  sympathized  with  him  more  than  did  Mr.  Clay. 
Certainly  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  did  not.  That  gentle- 
man was,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief 
magistracy  ;  and  Mr.  Clay  had,  consequently,  the  only  alternative 
of  the  illustrious  individual  at  the  hermitage,  or  of  the  man  who 
was  now  distinguished  in  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
who  had  held   so  many  public  places  with   honor  to  himself  and 
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benefit  to  the  country ;  and,  if  there  was  any  truth  in  history,  the 
choice  which  INIr.  Clay  then  made,  was  precisely  the  choice  wliich 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  had  urged  upon  his  friends.  The 
senator  himself  had  declared  his  preference  of  Adams  to  Jackson, 
Mr.  Clay  made  the  same  choice,  and  experience  had  approved  it 
from  that  day  to  this,  and  would  to  eternity.  History  would  ratify 
and  approve  it.  Let  the  senator  from  South  Carolina  make  any 
thing  out  of  that  part  of  Mr.  Clay's  public  career  if  he  could.  Mr. 
Clay  defied  him. 

The  senator  had  alluded  to  Mr.  Clay  as  the  advocate  of  com- 
promise. Certainly  he  was.  This  government  itself,  to  a  great 
extent,  was  founded  and  rested  on  compromise ;  and,  in  the 
particular  compromise  to  which  allusion  had  been  made,  Mr.  Clay 
thought  no  man  ought  to  be  more  grateful  for  it  than  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina.  But  for  that  compromise,  Mr.  Clay  was  not 
all  confident  that  he  would  have  now  had  the  honor  to  meet  thai 
senator  face  to  face  in  this  national  capitol. 

The  senator  had  said,  that  his  own  position  was  that  of  state 
rights.  But  what  was  the  character  of  this  bill  ?  It  was  a  bill  to 
strip  seventeen  of  the  states  of  their  rightful  inheritance  ;  to  sell  it 
for  a  mess  of  pottage,  to  surrender  it  for  a  trifle  —  a  mere  nominal 
sum.  The  bill  was,  in  effect,  an  attempt  to  strip  and  rob  seventeen 
states  of  this  union  of  their  properly,  and  to  assign  it  over  to  some 
eight  or  nine  of  the  states.  If  this  was  what  the  senator  called 
vindicating  the  rights  of  the  states,  Mr.  Clay  prayed  God  to  deliver 
us  from  all  such  rights,  and  all  such  advocates.  ^         ^         ^ 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  prolong  this  discussion ;  but  I  made 
no  allusion  to  compromise,  till  it  was  done  by  the  senator  himself. 
I  made  no  reference  to  the  event  of  1S25,  till  he  had  made  it ;  and 
I  did  not,  in  the  most  distant  manner,  allude  to  nullification ;  and 
it  is  extraordinary  that  the  senator  himself  should  have  introduced  it, 
especially  at  a  moment  when  he  is  uniting  with  the  authors  of  the 
force  bill,  and  of  those  measures  which  put  down  nullification. 

The  senator  says,  I  was  flat  on  my  back,  and  that  he  was  my 
master.  Sir,  I  would  not  own  him  as  my  slave.  He  my  master! 
and  I  compelled  by  him  I  And,  as  if  it  were  impossible  to  go  far 
enough  in  one  paragraph,  he  refers  to  certain  letters  of  his  own,  to 
prove  that  I  was  flat  on  my  back  I  and  that  I  was  not  only  on  my 
back,  but  another  senator  and  the  president  had  robbed  me  I  I  was 
flat  on  my  back,  and  unable  to  do  any  thing  but  what  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina  permitted  me  to  do  I 

Sir,  what  was  the  case  ?  I  introduced  the  compromise  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  the  gentleman  who  is  said  to  have  robbed  me 
of  the  manufacturers.  It  met  his  uncompromising  opposition. 
That  measure  had,  on  my  part,  nothing  personal  in  it.  But  I  saw 
the  condition  of  ihe  senator  from  South  Carolina  and  his  friends. 
They  had  reduced   South    Carolina  by  that  unwise  measure,   (of 
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nullification,)  to  a  state  of  war ;  and  I,  therefore,  wished  to  save  the 
efTusion  of  human  blood,  and  especially  the  blood  of  our  fellow- 
citizens.  That  was  one  motive  with  me;  and  another  was  a 
regard  for  that  very  interest  which  the  senator  says  I  helped  to 
destroy.  I  saw  that  this  great  interest  had  so  got  in  the  power  of 
the  chief  magistrate,  that  it  was  evident  that,  at  the  next  session  of 
congress,  the  whole  protective  system  would  be  swept  by  the  board. 
I  therefore  desired  to  give  it,  at  least,  a  lease  of  years ;  and  for  that 
purpose,  I,  in  concert  with  others,  brought  forward  tnat  measure, 
which  was  necessary  to  save  that  interest  from  total  annihilation. 

But,  to  display  still  further  the  circumstances  in  which  the  senator 
is  placed,  he  says,  from  that  very  day  of  the  compromise,  ali 
obligations  were  cancelled  that  could,  on  account  of  it,  rest  on  him, 
on  South  Carolina,  and  on  the  south.  Sir,  what  right  has  he  to 
speak  in  the  name  of  the  whole  south?  or  even  of  South  Carolina 
itself?  For,  if  history  is  to  be  called  upon,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
future  from  the  past,  the  time  will  come  vrhen  the  senator  cannot 
propose  to  be  the  organ  even  of  the  chivalrous  and  enlightened 
people  of  South  Carolina. 

Sir,  I  Sim  not  one  of  those  who  are  looking  out  for  what  may 
ensue  to  themselves.  My  course  is  nearly  run  ;  it  is  so  by  nature, 
and  so  in  the  progress  of  political  events.  I  have  nothing  to  ask 
of  the  senator  of  the  south,  nor  of  South  Carolina,  nor  yet  of  the 
country  at  large.  But  I  will  go,  when  I  do  go,  or  when  I  choose 
to  go,  into  retirement,  with  the  undying  conviction,  that,  for  a 
quaj'ter  of  a  century,  I  have  endeavored  to  serve  and  to  save  the 
country,  faithfully  and  honorably,  without  a  view  to  my  own 
interest,  or  m^y  own  aggi'andizement ;  and  of  that  delightful  convic- 
tion and  consciousness  no  human  being,  nor  all  mankind,  can  ever 
deprive  me.  ^  ^  ^  ^  # 

One  word  —  does  not  the  senator  feel  that  he  himself  brings  his 
political  character  into  debate  ?  I  simply  made  the  inquiry,  (and 
I  put  it  to  the  senators  to  say  if  such  was  the  fact,)  to  know  whether 
this  measure,  which  involves,  in  all,  about  a  thousand  millions  of 
the  public  lands  —  whether  this  measure  had  the  sanction  of  the 
administration  or  not.  I  did  it  in  no  way  for  the  purpose  of 
offence;  and,  by  the  way,  I  referred  to  a  rumor  which  is  afioat,  of 
new  relations,  public  and  political,  with  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tion, and  stated,  that  I  would  not  have  made  the  inquiry  but  for  that 
fact.  And  is  it  not  right,  in  regard  to  a  great  measure,  to  know 
whether  or  not  it  has  the  support  of  the  administration  ?  He 
would  at  once  have  put  an  end  to  the  discussion  if  he  had  simply 
said  he  knew  nothing  of  the  views  of  the  administration,  but  had 
introduced  this  measure  independently.  But  instead  of  this,  he 
gets  in  a  passion  because  I  referred  to  this  rumor,  and  concludes 
by  saying,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  measures  of  the  present 
administration  are  approved,  and  they  will  be  supported  by  him. 


ON  THE  SUB-TREASURY  BILL. 

IN    THE    SENATE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES,    JANUARY    20,    1840 


[The  independent,  or  sub-treasury  scheme,  (or  a  plan  for  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  in  specie,)  being  again  pressed  upon  congress  at  this  session  by  the  president, 
(Van  Buren,)  Mr.  Clay,  notwithstanding  his  previous  participation  in  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  when  it  was  before  congress,  in  the  Ibllovving  lucid  and  elaborate 
speech  sets  forth  the  pernicious  effects  of  the  proposed  measure  to  be  produced  upon 
the  currency,  commerce,  and  industry  of  the  nation.  The  bill,  however,  passed  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  eighteen,  and  after  a  long  contest,  also  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  in  July,  1S40,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four 
to  one  hundred  and  seven.     It  was  repealed  in  August,  lS4i.] 


I  HAVE  been  desirous,  Mr.  President,  before  ibe  passage  of  this 
bill,  not  to  make  a  speech,  but  to  say  a  few  words  about  it.  I 
have  come  to  the  senate  to-day  unaffectedly  indisposed,  from  a 
serious  cold,  and  in  no  condition  to  address  this  body  ;  but  I  regard 
this  bill  as  so  pregnant  with  injurious,  and  dangerous,  and  direful 
consequences,  that  I  cannot  reconcile  it  to  a  sense  of  duly  to  allow 
it  finally  to  pass  without  one  last,  although  unavailing  ctt'ort  against 
it.  I  am  aware  that  the  decree  for  its  passage  has  gone  forth  ;  a 
decree  of  urgency,  too ;  so  urgent  that  a  short  ])ostponement  of  the 
consideration  of  the  measure,  to  admit  of  llie  filling  of  vacant 
seats  in  the  senate  by  legislative  bodies  now  in  session  —  seats 
which  have  remained  vacant,  not  by  the  fault  of  the  people,  but  from 
the  inability  of  those  bodies  to  agree  in  the  choice  of  senalors  — 
has  been  refused  by  the  vote  of  the  senate  ;  refused,  scornfully 
refused,  although,  whether  the  bill  be  transmitted  two  or  three 
weeks  sooner  or  later  to  the  house  of  representatives,  owing  to  its 
unorganized  condition,  and  its  known  habits  of  business,  will  not 
expedite  its  passage  a  single  hour!  Refused  by  the  concurrence 
of  senators  who,  not  representing  on  this  subject  the  present  senti- 
ments and  opinions  of  their  respective  states,  seem  unwilling  to 
allow  the  arrival  of  those  who  ^vould  fully  and  fairly  repieseni 
them ! 

It  is  remarkable,  sir,  that,  judging  from  the  vote  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  bill  for  a  third  reading,  it  is  to  be  hurried  through  the 
s  nate   by  less  than   a  majority  of    the  body.      And   if   the  two 
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senators  from  'J'emicssee  had  cluii"'  to  their  seat^  with  the  same 
tenacity  with  which  other  senators  adhere  to  llieirs,  who  would 
have  been  instructed  to  vote  against  the  bill,  and  are  viokiting  their 
instructions;  and  if  the  senate  were  full,  the  vacant  seats  being 
filled,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  will  be  filled;  there 
woiald  be  a  clear  majority  against  the  passage  of  the  bill.  Thus 
is  this  momentous  measure,  which  botii  its  friends  and  foes  unite 
in  thinking  will  exert  a  tremendous,  if  not  revolutionary  influence 
upon  the  business  and  concerns  of  the  country  —  a  measure 
which  has  so  long  and  so  greatly  distracted  and  divided  our  coun- 
cils, and  against  which  the  people  have  so  oflen  and  so  signally 
pronounced  their  judgment  —  to  be  forced  through  the  senate  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  no  less  the  duty  of  the  statesman  than  of  the 
physician  to  ascertain  the  exact  state  of  the  body  to  which  he  is  to 
minister  before  he  ventures  to  prescribe  any  healing  remedy.  It  is 
with  no  pleasure,  but  with  profound  regret,  that  I  survey  the 
present  condition  of  our  country.  I  have  rarely,  I  think  never, 
known  a  period  of  such  universal  and  intense  interest.  The  gen- 
eral government  is  in  debt,  and  its  existing  revenue  is  inadequate 
to  meet  its  ordinary  expenditure.  The  states  are  in  debt,  some  of 
them  largely  in  debt,  insomuch  that  they  have  been  compelled  to 
resort  to  the  ruinous  expedient  of  contracting  new  loans  to  meet 
the  interest  on  prior  loans  ;  and  the  people  are  surrounded  with 
difficulties,  greatly  embarrassed,  and  involved  in  debt.  Whilst 
this  is,  unfortunately,  the  general  state  of  the  country,  the  means  of 
extinguishing  this  vast  mass  of  debt  are  in  constant  diminution. 
Property  is  falling  in  value;  all  the  great  staples  of  the  country 
are  declining  in  price,  and  destined,  I  i'ear,  to  further  decline.  The 
certain  tendency  of  this  very  measure  is  to  reduce  prices.  The 
banks  are  rapidly  decreasing  the  amount  of  their  circnlalion. 
About  one  half  of  them,  extending  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
extreme  southwest,  have  suspended  specie  payments,  presenting 
an  image  of  a  paralytic,  one  moiety  of  whose  body  is  stricken 
with  palsy.  The  banks  are  without  a  head  ;  and  instead  of  union, 
concert,  and  cooperation  between  them,  we  behold  jealousy,  dis- 
trust, and  enmity.  We  have  no  currency  whatever  possessing 
uniform  value  throughout  the  whole  country.  That  which  we 
have,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  the  issues  of  bank's,  is  in  a 
state  of  the  utmost  disorder,  insomuch  that  it  varies,  in  comparison 
with  the  specie  standard,  from  par  to  fifty  per  centum  discount. 
Exchanges,  too,  are  in  the  gi'eatest  possible  confusion;  not  merely 
between  distant  parts  of  the  union,  but  between  cities  and  places 
in  the  same  neighborhood  ;  that  between  our  great  commercial 
marts  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  within  five  or  six  hours  of 
each  other,  vacillating  between  seven  and  ten  per  centum.  'J'he 
products  of  our  agricultural  industry  are  unable  to  find  their  way 
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to  market  from  the  want  of  means  in  ihe  hands  of  traders  to  pur- 
chase them,  or  from  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  stability 
of  things;  many  of  our  manufactories  stopped  or  stopping, 
especially  in  the  important  branch  of  woollens;  and  avast  accu- 
mulation of  their  fabrics  on  hand,  owing  to  the  destruction  of 
confidence,  and  the  wretched  state  of  exchange  between  different 
sections  of  the  union. 

Such  is  the  unexaggerated  picture  of  our  present  condition  ; 
and  amidst  the  dark  and  dense  cloud  that  surrounds  us,  I  perceive 
not  one  gleam  of  fight.  It  gives  me  nothing  but  pain  to  sketch 
the  picture.  But  duty  and  truth  require  that  existing  diseases 
should  be  fearlessly  examined  and  probed  to  the  bottom.  We 
shall  otherwise  be  utterly  incapable  of  conceiving  or  applying 
appropriate  remedies.  If  the  present  unhappy  state  of  our  country 
had  been  brought  upon  the  people  by  their  folly  and  extrava- 
gance, it  ought  to  be  borne  with  fortitude,  and  without  complaint, 
and  without  reproach.  But  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  it 
has  not  been ;  that  the  people  are  not  to  blame,  and  that  the 
principal  causes  of  existing  embarrassments  are  not  to  be  traced 
to  them.  Sir,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  waste  the  time  or  excite  the 
feelings  of  members  of  the  senate  by  dwelling  long  on  what  ) 
suppose  to  be  those  causes.  My  object  is  a  better,  a  higher,  and  1 
hope  a  more  acceptable  one  —  to  consider  the  remedies  jiroposed 
for  the  present  exigency.  Still,  I  should  not  fulfil  my  whole  duty 
if  I  did  not  briefly  say,  that,  in  my  conscience,  I  believe  our  pecuniary 
distresses  have  mainly  sprung  from  the  refusal  to  recharter  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  States  ;  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits 
from  that  institution ;  the  multiplication  of  state  banks  in  conse- 
quence, and  the  treasury  stimulus  given  to  them  to  extend  their 
operatioiis ;  the  bungling  manner  in  which  the  law  depositing  the 
surplus  treasure  with  the  states  was  executed  ;  the  treasury  circular; 
and,  although  last,  perhaps  not  least,  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
the  veto  on  the  bill  for  distributing  among  the  states  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  public  lands. 

What,  Mr.  President,  is  needed,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  restore 
the  prosperity  of  the  people?  A  sound  local  currency,,  mixed 
with  a  currency  possessing  uniform  value  throughout  the  whole 
country,  a  reestablishment  of  regular  exchanges  between  different 
parts  of  the  union,  and  a  revival  of  general  confidence.  The 
people  want,  in  short,  good  government  at  Washington,  the  aban- 
donment of  rash  and  ruinous  experiments,  the  practice  here  of 
economy,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  safe  lights  of  experience.  Give 
us  these,  and  the  growth  of  our  population,  the  enterprise  of  our 
people,  and  the  abundance,  variety,  and  richness  of  the  products  of 
our  soil,  and  of  our  industry,  with  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
will  carry  us  triumphantly  through  all  our  complicated  embarrass- 
ments.    Deny  these,  persevere  in  a  raal-administration  of  govern« 
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ment,  and  it  is  in  vain  lhal  ihe  bounties  of  heaven  are  profusely 
scattered  around  us. 

Tiiere  is  one  man,  and  I  lament  to  say,  from  the  current  of 
events  and  the  progress  of  executive  and  parly  power,  but  one 
man  at  present  in  the  country,  who  can  bring  relief  to  it,  and  bind 
up  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  people,  tie,  of  all  men  in  the 
nation,  ought  to  feel  as  a  parent  should  feel,  most  sensibly,  the 
distresses  and  suflerings  of  his  family.  But  looking  to  his  public 
course,  and  hisoilicial  ads,  I  am  constrained  to  say,  that  he  surveys 
unconcerned  the  wide-spread  ruin,  and  banlcruplcy,  and  wretched- 
ness before  him,  without  emotion  and  without  sympathy.  Whilst 
all  the  elements  of  destruction  are  at  worl^,  and  the  storm  is 
raging,  the  chief  magistrate,  standing  in  the  midst  of  his  unpro- 
tected fellow-cilizens,  on  the  distinguished  position  of  honor  and 
confidence  to  which  their  suffrages  have  devoted  him,  deliberately 
wraps  around  himself  the  folds  of  his  India-rubber  cloak",  and 
lifting  his  umbrella  over  his  head,  tells  them,  drenched  and  shiver- 
ing as  they  are  under  the  beating  rain  and  hail  and  snow  falling 
upon  them,  that  he  means  to  take  care  of  himself  and  the  official 
corps,  and  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  expecting  too  much  from 
government,  and  must  look  out  for  their  own  shelter,  and  security, 
and  salvation  ! 

And  now  allow  me  to  examine,  and  carefully  and  canclidly 
consider  the  remedy  which  this  bill  offers  to  a  suffering  people,  for 
the  unparalleled  distresses  under  which  they  are  writhing.  I  will 
first  analyse  and  investigate  it,  as  its  friends  and  advocates  repre- 
sent it.  What  is  it  ?  What  is  this  measure  which  has  so  long 
and  so  deeply  agitated  this  country,  under  the  various  denomi- 
nations of  sub-treasury,  independent  treasury,  and  divorce  of  the 
state  from  banks?  What  is  it?  Let  us  define  it  truly  and  clearly. 
Its  whole  principle  consists  in  an  exaction  from  the  people  of 
specie,  in  the  payment  of  all  their  dues  to  government,  and  dis- 
bursement of  specie  by  the  government  in  the  payment  of  all 
salaries,  and  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  government.  This  is  its 
simple  and  entire  principle.  Divest  the  bill  under  consideration 
of  all  its  drapery  and  paraphernalia,  this  is  its  naked,  unvar- 
nished, and  unexaggerated  principle,  according  to  its  own  friends. 
This  exclusive  use  of  specie,  in  all  receipts  and  payments 
of  the  government,  it  is  true,  is  not  to  be  instantaneously 
enforced;  but  that  is  the  direct  and  avowed  aim  and  object  of  the 
measure,  to  be  accomplished  gradually,  but  in  the  short  space  of  a 
little  more  than  three  years.  The  twenty-eight  sections  of  the  bill, 
with  all  its  safes,  and  vaults,  and  bars,  and  bolts,  and  receivers- 
general,  and  examiners,  have  nothing  more  nor  less  in  vic^w  than 
tjie  exaction  of  specie  from  the  people,  and  the  subsequent  dis- 
tribution of  that  specie  among  the  officers  of  the  government,  and 
the  creditors  of  the  government.     It  does  not  touch,  nor  profess  to 
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touch,  the  actual  currency  of  ihe  country.  It  leaves  the  local 
banks  where  it  found  ihem,  unreformed,  uncontrolled,  unchecked 
in  all  their  operations.  It  is  a  narrow,  selfish,  heariless  measure. 
It  turns  away  from  the  people,  and  abandons  them  to  their  hard 
and  inexorable  fate;  leaving  them  exposed  lo  all  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  an  unsDund  currency,  utterly  irregular  and  disor- 
dered exchanges,  and  the  greatest  derangement  in  all  business. 
It  is  worse ;  it  aggravates  and  perpetuates  the  very  evils  which  the 
government  will  not  redress  :  for,  by  going  into  the  market  and 
creating  a  new  and  additional  demand  for  specie,  it  cripples  an 
disables  the  state  banks,  and  renders  them  incapable  of  furnishing 
that  relief  to  the  people  which  a  parental  government  is  bound  to 
exert  all  its  energies  and  powers  to  aftbrd.  The  divorce  of  the 
state  from  banks,  of  which  its  friends  boast,  is  not  the  only  separa- 
tion which  it  makes ;  it  is  a  separation  of  the  government  from  the 
constituency  ;  a  disunion  of  the  interests  of  the  servants  of  the 
people,  from  the  interests  of  the  people. 

This  bill,  then,  is  wholly  incommensurate  with  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  is  suffering.  It  leaves  them  not  only  altogether 
unprovided  for,  but  aggravates  them.  It  carries  no  word  of  cheer- 
ing hope  or  encouragement  to  a  depressed  people.  It  leaves  their 
languishing  business  in  the  same  state  of  hopeless  discouragement. 

But  its  supporters  argue  that  such  a  system  of  convertible  paper 
as  this  country  has  so  long  had  is  radically  wrong;  that  all  our 
evils  are  to  be  traced  to  the  banks ;  and  that  the  sooner  they  are 
put  down,  and  a  currency  exclusively  metallic  is  established,  the 
better.  They  further  argue,  that  such  a  metallic  currency  will 
reduce  inflated  prices,  lower  the  wages  of  labor,  enable  us  to  man- 
ufacture cheaper,  and  thereby  admit  our  manufacturers  lo  maintain 
a  successful  competition  with  foreigners.  And  all  these  results,  at 
some  future  time  or  other,  are  to  be  brought  about  by  the  operation 
of  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  a  currency  purely  metallic,  is 
neither  desirable,  in  the  present  state  of  the  commercial  world,  nor, 
if  it  were,  is  it  practicable,  or  possible  to  be  attained  in  this 
country.  And  if  it  were  possible,  it  could  not  be  brought  about 
without  the  most  frightful  and  disa.strous  consequences,  creating 
convulsion,  if  not  revolution. 

Of  all  conditions  of  society,  that  is  most  prosperous  in  which 
there  is  a  gradual  and  regular  increase  of  the  circulating  medium, 
and  a  gradual,  but  not  too  rapid  increase  in  the  value  of  property, 
and  the  price  of  commodities.  In  such  a  slate  of  things,  business 
of  all  kinds  is  active  and  animated,  every  department  of  it  flour- 
ishes, and  labor  is  liberally  rewarded.  No  sacrifices  are  made  of 
property,  and  debtors  find,  without  difliculty,  the  means  of  dis- 
charging promptly  their  debts.  Men  hold  on  to  what  they  have, 
without   the    apprehension    of    loss,    and    we    behold    no   glutted 
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markets.  Of  all  coiidilioiis  of  socicly,  that  is  most  adverse  in 
which  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  diniinulion  of  the  amount  of 
the  circulating  medium.  Debtors  become  unable  to  pay  their 
debts,  property  falls,  the  market  is  glutted,  business  declines,  and 
labor  is  thrown  out  of  employment.  In  such  a  state  of  things, 
the  imagination  goes  ahead  of  the  reality.  Sellers  become 
numerous,  from  the  apprehension  that  their  property,  now  falling, 
will  fall  still  lower;  and  purchasers  scarce,  from  an  unwillingness 
to  make  investments  wilh  the  hazard  of  almost  certain  loss. 

Have  gentlemen  reflected  upon  the  consequences  of  their  sys- 
tem of  depletion  ?  I  have  already  slated,  that  the  country  is 
borne  down  by  a  weight  of  debt.  If  the  currency  be  greatly 
diminished,  as  beyond  all  example  it  has  been,  how  is  this  debt  to 
be  extingnished  ?  Property,  the  resource  on  which  the  debtor 
relied  for  his  payment,  will  decline  in  value,  and  it  ma.y  happen 
that  a  man,  who  honestly  contracted  debt,  on  the  failli  of  property 
which  had  a  value  at  the  time  fully  adequate  to  warrant  the  debt, 
will  find  himself  stripped  of  all  his  property,  and  his  debt  remain 
unextinguished.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  (Mr,  Bu- 
chanan,) has  put  the  case  of  two  nations,  in  one  of  which  the 
amount  of  its  currency  shall  be  double  what  it  is  in  the  other,  and, 
as  he  contends,  the  prices  of  all  property  will  be  doubled  in  the 
former  nation  of  what  they  are  in  the  latter.  U  this  be  true  of 
two  nations,  it  must  be  eqilally  true  of  one,  whose  circulating 
medium  is  at  one  period  double  what  it  is  at  another.  Now,  as 
the  friends  of  the  bill  argue,  we  have  been,  and  yet  are  in  tjiis 
inflated  state  ;  our  currency  has  been  double,  or,  in  something 
like  that  proportion,  of  what  was  necessary,  and  we  must  come 
down  to  the  lowest  standard.  Do  they  not  perceive  that  inevitable 
ruin  to  thousands  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  ?  A  man, 
for  example,  owning  property  to  the  value  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
contracts  a  debt  for  five  thousand  dollars.  By  the  reduction  of 
one  half  of  the  currency  of  the  country,  his  property  in  eflecl 
becomes  reduced  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  But  his  debt  undergoes  no  corresponding  reduction.  He 
gives  up  all  his  property,  and  remains  still  in  debt  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars.  Thus  this  measure  will  operate  on  the 
debtor  class  of  the  nation,  always  the  weaker  class,  and  that  which, 
for  that  reason,  most  needs  the  protection  of  government. 

But  if  the  effect  of  this  hard-money  policy  upon  the  debtor  class 
be  injurious,  it  is  still  more  disastrous,  if  possi!)le,  on  the  laboring 
classes.  Enterprise  will  be  checked  or  stopped,  employment  will 
become  difficult,  and  the  poorer  classes  will  be  subject  to  the 
greatest  privations  and  distresses.  Heretofore  it  has  been  one  of 
the  pretensions  and  boasts  of  the  dominant  party,  that  they  sought 
to  elevate  the  poor  by  depriving  the  rich  of  undue  advantages. 
Now  their  policy  is,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  labor,  and  this  is  openly 
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avowed;  and  it  is  argued  by  ibem,  that  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  wages  of  American  labor  to  the  low  standard  of  European 
labor,  in  order  to  enable  the  American  manufacturer  to  enter  into 
a  successful  competition  with  the  European  manufacturer  in  the 
sale  of  iheir  respective  fabrics.  Thus  is  this  dominant  parly  per- 
petually changing,  one  day  cajoling  the  poor,  and  fulminating 
against  the  rich  ;  and  ihe  next,  cajoling  the  rich,  and  fulminating 
against  the  poor.  It  was  but  yesterday  that  we  heard  that  all  who 
were  trading  on  boiTowed  capital,  ought  to  break.  It  was  but 
yesterday  we  heard  denounced  the  long  established  policy  of  the 
country,  by  which,  it  was  alleged,  the  poor  were  made  poorer,  and 
the  rich  were  made  richer. 

Mr.  President,  of  all  the  subjects  of  national  poUcy,  not  one  ought 
to  be  touched  with  so  much  delicacy  as  that  of  the  wages,  in  other 
words,  the  bread,  of  the  poor  man.  In  dwelling,  as  I  have  often  done, 
with  inexpressible  satisfaction  upon  the  many  advantages  of  our 
country,  there  is  not  one  that  has  given  me  more  delight  than  the 
high  price  of  manual  labor.  There  is  not  one  which  indicates  more 
clearly  the  prosperity  of  the  mass  of  the  community.  In  all  the 
features  of  human  society,  there  are  none,  I  think,  which  more 
decisively  display  the  general  welfare,  than  a  permanent  high  rate 
of  wages,  and  a  permanent  high  rate  of  interest.  Of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  those  excessive  high  rates,  of  temporary  existence,  which 
result  from  sudden  and  unexpected  demands  for  labor  or  capital, 
and  which  may,  and  generally  do,  evince  some  lumatural  and 
extraordinary  state  of  things  ;  but  I  mean  a  settled,  steady,  and 
durable  high  rate  of  w^ages  of  labor,  and  interest  upon  money. 
Such  a  state  demonstrates  activity  and  profits  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  business.  It  proves  that  the  employer  can  afford  to  give 
high  wages  to  the  laborer,  in  consequence  of  the  profits  of  his 
business,  and  the  borrower  high  interest  to  the  lender,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  gain  which  he  makes  by  the  use  of  capital.  On 
the  contrary,  in  countries  where  business  is  dull  and  languishing, 
and  all  the  w^alks  of  society  are  full,  the. small  profits  that  are  made 
will  not  justify  high  interest  or  high  wages. 

Wages  of  labor  will  be  low  where  there  is  no  business,  and  of 
course,  but  little  or  no  demand  for  labor;  or  where,  from  a  density 
of  population,  the  competition  for  employment  is  great,  and  the 
demand  for  labor  is  not  equal  to  the  supply.  Similar  causes  will 
tend  to  the  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest.  Our  vast  unpeopled 
regions  in  the  west,  protect  us  against  the  evils  of  a  too  crowded 
population.  In  our  country,  such  is  the  variety  of  j^rofitable 
business  and  pursuits,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  in  which  one  can 
engage  with  diligence,  integrity,  and  ordinary  skill,  in  regular  and 
ordinary  times,  that  he  is  not  sure  of  being  amply  rewarded. 
Surveying  our  happy  condition  in  this  respect,  it  was,  during  the 
last  war,  remarked  by  the  present  lord  Jeffries,  that  America  was 
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the  heaven  of  the  poor  man,  and  lln'  hell  of  I  he  rieh.  There  was 
extravagance  in  the  observation,  mixed  witii  some  troth.  It  would 
have  been  more  accurate  to  have  said,  that,  with  good  government, 
it  was  an  earthly  heaven,  both  of  the  rich  and  poor. 

It  is  contended,  however,  that  the  reduction  of  wages  would  be 
only  nominal;  that  an  exclusive  specie  currency  being  established, 
the  prices  of  all  commodities  would  fall;  and  that  the  laborer 
would  be  able  to  command  as  many  of  the  necessaries  of  life  with 
his  low  wages,  as  he  can  at  present. 

The  great  error  of  senators  on  the  other  side  is,  that  they  do  not 
sulliciently  regard  the  existing  structure  of  society,  the  habits  and 
usages  which  prevail;  in  short,  the  actual  state  of  things.  All 
wise  legislation  should  be  founded  upon  the  condition  of  society 
as  it  is,  and  even  where  reform  is  necessary,  it  should  be  intro- 
duced slowly,  cautiously,  and  with  a  careful  and  vigilant  attention 
to  all  consequences.  But  gentlemen  seem  disjiosed  to  consider 
theiuselves  at  liberty  to  legislate  for  a  new  people,  just  sprung  into 
existence,  and  commencing  its  career  —  one  for  which  they  may, 
without  reference  to  what  they  see  all  around  them,  speculate  and 
theori/e  at  pleasure.  Now  if  we  were  such  a  people,  and  were 
deliberating  on  the  question  of  what  was  the  best  medium  of  cir- 
culation to  represent  the  property,  and  transact  the  business  of  the 
country,  it  is  far  from  being  certain  that  it  would  be  deemed  wisest 
To  adopt  an  exclusive  specie  standard.  But  when  we  glance  at 
society  as  it  actually  exists,  with  all  its  relations  and  ramifications, 
its  engagements,  debts,  wants,  habits,  customs,  nothing  can  be 
more  unwise,  it  seems  to  me,  than  to  attempt  so  radical  a  change 
as  that  which  is  contemplated. 

[  cannot  admit  that  the  laborer,  with  his  low  wages,  would  be  in 
as  eligible  a  situation  as  he  now  is;  the  argument  excludes  all 
consideration  of  his  condition,  during  the  transition  from  the  paper, 
to  the  specie  medium.  In  the  descending  process,  from  an  abun- 
dant to  a  scarce  circulation,  there  would  be  nothing  before  him  but 
distress  and  wretchedness;  and  he  would  be  in  the  greatest  danger 
of  starvation,  befor-e  the  El  Dorado  of  gentlemen  was  reached.  The 
adjustment  of  prices  to  the  state  of  the  currency,  is  not  so  sudden 
a  work  as  is  imagined.  Long  after  the  specie  standard  should  be 
established,  the  old  prices  of  many  articles  would  remain  ;  and  all 
foreign  productions,  which  enter  into  the  consumption  of  the  poor 
man,  would  continue  unaffected  by  our  domestic  currency.  If  it 
be  true,  that  there  would  be  no  alteration  in  the  condition  of  the 
laborer,  if  he  would  really  get  as  much,  in  value,  in  the  new  state 
of  things  as  in  the  old,  how  is  that  of  the  capitalist,  engaged  in 
manufactures,  to  be  improved?  Would  not  his  situation  also 
remain  unaltered?  The  assumption,  that  an  exclusive  hard  money 
circulation  is  best  for  the  laborer,  best  for  the  manufacturer,  best 
for  the  country,  is  against  all  the  experience  of  the  world.     Beyond 
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all  doubt,  England  is  the  most  prosperous  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
old  world,  and  England  is  the  greatest  paper  money  country  that 
exists.  Her  manufactures  find  a  market  in  every  portion  of  the 
globe ;  her  operatives  and  laborers  are  paid  better,  and  fed  better, 
than  any  in  Europe.  Have  the  manufactures  of  the  hard  money 
countries  of  the  continent,  prevailed  over  those  of  England,  and 
driven  them  out  of  the  markets,  in  fair  competition  ?  Far  from  it. 
Their  policy  is  to  exclude,  by  prohibitions  and  heavy  duties,  the 
entry  of  British  goods  into  their  ports.  England  has  sought  to 
make  treaties  with  them  all,  and  especially  with  France,  upon  the 
basis  of  free  trade ,  and  France  has  replied,  that  her  manufactures 
are  too  much  behind  those  of  England  to  admit  of  their  being 
placed  upon  a  footing  of  equality.  Paper  money,  inflated  Eng- 
land, manufactures  aboiit  two  thirds  of  all  the  cotton  exported  from 
the  United  States;  and  her  cotton  manufacture  alone,  is  probably 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe. 

But,  Mr.  President,  if  the  banishment  from  circulation  of  all 
bank  paper,  and  the  exclusive  use  of  specie  in  this  country  were 
desirable,  is  it  practicable,  can  it  be  possibly  brought  about  ? 
T  have  said  that  the  legislator  is  bound  to  have  due  regard  to  the 
wants,  wishes,  necessities,  and  condition  of  the  country  for  which 
he  acts.  But  a  practical  American  statesman  has  a  further  duty  to 
perform ;  that  of  attentively  considering  the  distribution  of  the 
power  of  government  in  this  confederacy.  Here  we  have  local 
governments  for  the  respective  states,  and  general  government  for 
the  whole.  The  general  government  has  but  few,  limited,  and 
well  defined  powers,  the  states  severally  possessing  all  power  not 
denied  to  them,  or  delegated  by  the  federal  constitution.  What- 
ever diflference  of  opinion  might  exist,  if  it  were  a  new  question,  it 
cannot  now  be  controverted,  that  each  of  the  twenty-six  state  gov- 
ernments has  the  power  to  bring  into  existence  as  many  banks  as 
it  pleases.  Banks  have  accordingly  been  created,  and  will  con- 
tinue, and  must  exist,  in  spite  of  the  general  government.  The 
paper  of  banks  will,  therefore,  remain,  as  it  has  been,  a  pari  of  the 
general  circulation,  in  defiance  of  any  policy  which  this  govern- 
ment may  proclaim.  And  if  one  or  more  of  the  states  were  to 
adopt  the  hard  money  policy,  there  would  be  others  which  would 
find,  in  the  very  forbearance  of  certain  members  of  the  confederacy 
to  establish  or  continue  banks,  a  fresh  motive  to  •■.reate  and  sustain 
them;  for  the  issues  of  their  banks  would  run  into  the  states  which 
had  them  not,  and  they  would  thus  appropriate  to  themselves,  at 
the  expense  of  others,  all  the  benefits  of  banking.  I  recollect  well 
how  banks  were  originally  first  introduced  into  many  of  the 
southern  and  western  states.  They  found  themselves  exposed  to 
all  the  inconveniences,  without  enjoying  the  benefits,  of  the  bank- 
ing system;  and  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  establishing 
banks,  to  share  the  afK-antages,  as  well  as  the  disadvantages,  of  the 
system. 
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Banks,  bank  notes,  a  convertible  paper  money,  are,  therefore, 
inevitable.  There  is  no  escape  from  them.  Yon  may  deliver  as 
many  homilies  as  you  please,  send  I'orth  from  this  capitol  as  many 
essays  and  disquisitions  as  you  think  proper,  circulate  president's 
messages  denouncing  them  as  widely  as  you  choose,  and  thunder 
forth  from  a  party  press,  as  loud  and  as  long  as  you  can,  against 
banks,  and  they  will  continue  to  exist  in  spite  of  you.  What, 
then,  is  it  the  duty  of  a  wise,  practical,  federal  statesman  to  do? 
Since  he  linds  a  state  of  things  which  is  unalterable,  to  which  he 
must  submit,  however  convinced  he  may  be  of  the  utility  of  a 
change,  his  duty  is  to  accommodate  his  measures  to  this  immutable 
state  of  public  affairs.  And,  if  he  cannot  trust  the  eight  or  nine 
hundred  local  banks  which  are  dispersed  through  the  country, 
create  a  federal  bank,  amenable  to  the  general  government,  subject 
to  its  inspection  and  authority,  and  capable  of  supplying  a  general 
currency  worthy  of  its  confidence;  make,  in  short,  the  government 
of  the  whole  partake  of  the  genius,  and  conform  to  the  fixed 
character,  of  the  party. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  have  believed  that  the  local  banks  were 
competent  to  supply  such  a  general  currency,  of  uniform  value,  as 
this  people  wants,  or  to  ])erfor;a  those  financial  olfices  which  are 
necessary  to  a  successful  administration  of  this  government.  I 
prononnced  them  incompetent,  at  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 
deposits;  and  we  foretold  the  unfortunate  state  of  things  that  now 
exist.  But  the  party  in  power,  which  now  denounce  them,  pro- 
claimed their  entire  ability,  not  only  to  supply  as  good,  but  a  better 
currency,  than  that  which  was  furnished  by  the  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  perform  all  the  financial  duties  which  that  institution 
fulfilled.  After  that  party  had  succeeded  in  putting  down  the  bank 
of  the  United  States,  and  got  their  system  of  state  banks  into  full 
operation,  it  continued,  year  alter  year,  to  announce  to  the  public 
that  all  its  expectations  had  been  fully  realized. 

A  bank  of  the  United  States  established  by  this  government 
would  not  only  furnish  it  a  currency  in  which  it  might  safely  con- 
fide, in  all  receipts  and  payments,  and  execute  every  financial 
office,  but  it  would  serve  as  a  sentinel;  a  cement,  and  a  regulator 
lo  the  state  banks.  The  senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  urged  that 
the  present  bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
charter  more  extensive  than  that  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United 
States;  that  it  is,  in  fact,  the  old  bank  with  a  new  charter;  and 
that,  with  all  its  vast  resources  and  means,  it  has  been  not  only 
unable  to  act  as  a  regulator  of  the  local  banks,  but  was  recently  the 
first  to  set  the  pernicious  example  of  a  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  Presid(>nt,  can  the  distinguished  senator  be  serious  in  his 
description  of  these  attributes  of  the  Pennsylvania  bank?  Surely 
he  must  have  intended  that  part  of  his  speech  for  some  other 
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theatre.  In  ihe  first  place,  Pennsylvania,  besides  sundry  olhei 
onerous  conditions  of  loans  and  subscriptions  to  obje'cts  of  internal 
improvements,  levied  upon  the  present  bank,  in  the  form  of  bonus, 
some  foar  or  five  millions  of  dollars.  Then  the  oreneral  orovern- 
ment  has  withdrawn  from  it  the  seven  millions  of  stock  which  it 
held  in  the  old  bank  —  a  circumstance  which  I  have  no  doubt  has 
(ended  to  cripple  its  operations.  And  it  is  wholly  without  the 
deposits  of  the  government,  which  the  former  bank  possessed. 
Instead  of  being  an  ally,  the  general  government  has  been  in  the 
relation  of  an  enemy  to  it.  And  it  has  had  to  encounter  all  the 
enmity  of  a  powerful  party,  within  the  bosom  of  the  common- 
wealth. So  far  from  assuming  the  office  of  a  regulator  of  the 
local  banks,  its  late  distinguished  president,  upon  whose  authority 
the  senator  relies  for  proof  of  the  extent  and  liberality  of  its  new 
charter,  expressly  declared  that  it  had  ceased  to  be  a  general  agent, 
and  had  retired  within  the  circle  of  its  state  duties.  So  far  from 
having  derived  any  strength  from  its  connection  with  the  late  bank 
of  the  United  States,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  that  connection 
rendered  it  far  less  efficient  than  it  would  have  been,  if  it  had  gone 
into  operation  with  an  unencumbered  capital,  freshly  subscribed, 
of  thirty-five  millions  of  dollars. 

To  guard  against  all  misconception  or  misrepresentation,  I 
repeat,  what  I  said  on  a  former  occasion,  that,  although  I  am  con- 
vinced, thoroughly  convinced,  that  this  country  cannot  get  along 
well  without  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  I  have  no  thought  of 
proposing  such  a  bank,  and  have  no  wish  to  see  it  proposed  by 
any  other,  until  it  is  demanded  by  a  clear  and  undisputed  majority 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Seeing  that  a  ban^v  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  establish- 
ed, two  years  ago,  I  expressed  my  willingness  to  make  an 
experiment  with  the  state  banks,  rather  than  resort  to  this  perilous 
measure.  And  now,  such  are  my  deep  convictions  of  the  fatal 
tendency  of  this  project  of  a  sub-treasury,  that  I  would  greatly 
prefer  the  employment  of  the  agency  of  state  banks.  But  whilst 
I  should  entertain  hopes  of  their  success,  I  confess  that  I  should 
not  be  without  strong  apprehensions  of  their  failure.  My  belief  is, 
that  the  state  banks  would  be  constantly  exposed  to  disorder  and 
derangement,  without  the.  cooperation  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  our  banking  system  will  only  be  safe  and  com- 
plete, when  we  shall  have  both  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
state  banks. 

We  are  told  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  mes- 
sage at  the  opening  of  the  session,  that  a  great  moneyc^d  power 
exists  in  London,  that  exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  this  country 
that  it  is  the  result  of  the  credit  system ;  and  that  every  bank 
established  in  a  remote  village  in  this  country,  becomes  bound  to 
that  power  by  a  cord,  which  it  touches  at  its  pleasure. 
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There  is,  sir,  some  truth  in  this  representation,  and  every  genuine 
American  must  feel  it  with  shame  and  regret.  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  that  the  arrival  of  steam  vessels  in  the  port  of  New  York,  from 
England,  is  looked  for  with  more  curiosity  and  interest,  on  account 
of  the  financial  intelligence  which  they  bear  from  London  and  the 
bank  of  England,  than  the  arrival  of  the  mail  from  congress.  Our 
people  have  been  taught,  by  sad  experience,  to  expect  nothing 
good  from  the  councils  of  their  own  country,  and  turn  their  atten- 
tion towards  the  operations  in  a  foreign  country.  Was  this  eager 
inquiry  into  the  transactions  of  the  bank  of  England  made  during 
the  existence  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ?  No  sir,  no  sir. 
You  denounced  this  bank  as  a  monster,  destroyed  it;  and  you 
have  thrown  us  into  the  jaws  of  a  foreign  monster,  which  we  can 
neither  cage  nor  control.  You  tore  from  us  our  best  shield  against 
the  bank  of  England,  and  now  profess  to  be  surprised  at  the  influ- 
ence which  it  exercises  upon  our  interests!  We  do  not  find  that 
the  continental  nations  of  Europe,  that  have  national  banks,  com- 
plain of  the  influence  of  the  bank  of  England  upon  ihem.  On 
the  contrary,  the  bank  of  England  has  recently  been  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  bank  of  France  for  a  large  sum  of  specie  to  sustain 
its  credit  and  character. 

But,  sir,  we  must  look  to  higher  and  much  more  potent  causes 
than  the  operations  of  any  bank,  foreign  or  domestic,  for  the  lively 
interest  which  is  felt  in  this  country,  in  the  monetary  transactions 
of  England.  In  England,  the  credit  system,  as  it  is  called,  exists 
in  a  much  more  extensive  degree  than  in  this  country;  and,  if  it 
were  true  of  the  nature  of  that  system,  as  is  alleged,  to  render  one 
country  dependent  upon  another,  why  should  not  England  be 
more  dependent  upon  us,  than  we  upon  England  ?  The  real 
cause  of  our  dependence  arises  out  of  the  unfavorable  balance  of 
our  foreign  trade.  We  import  too  much,  and  export  too  little. 
We  buy  too  much  abroad,  make  too  little  at  home.  If  we  would 
shake  off  this  degrading  foreign  dependence,  we  must  produce 
more,  or  buy  less.  Increase  our  productions,  in  all  the  variety  of 
forms  in  which  our  industry  can  be  employed;  augment  the 
products  of  our  soil,  extend  our  manufactures,  give  new  stimulus 
to  our  tonnage  and  fishing  interests,  sell  more  than  we  buy,  get  out 
of  debt  and  keep  out  of  debt  to  the  foreigner,  and  he  will  no  longer 
exert  an  influence  upon  our  destiny. 

And  this  unfavorable  balance  of  our  foreign  trade  is  wholly 
independent  of,  and  unconnected  with,  the  nature  of  the  character 
of  the  currency  of  the  country,  whether  it  be  exclusively  metallic, 
or  mixed  with  paper  and  the  j^recious  metals.  England,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  means  of  that  credit  or  )5aper  system,  now  so  much 
denounced,  has  become  the  centre  of  the  commerce,  the  exchanges, 
and  the  moneyed  operations  of  the  world.  By  the  extent,  variety, 
and  perfection  of  her  manufactures,  she   lays  most   nations  that 
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admil  them  freely,  under  contribution  to  her.  And  if  we  had  nc 
currency  but  specie,  we  should  be  just  as  much  exposed  to  the 
moneyed  power  of  London,  or,  which  is  ihe  true  state  of  the  case, 
to  the  effects  of  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade,  as  we  now  are. 
We  should  probably  be  more  so ;  because  a  large  portion  of  the 
specie  of  the  counlry  being  in  the  vaults  of  a  few  depositaries,  it 
would  be  easier  then  to  obtain  it  for  exportation,  in  the  operations 
of  commerce,  than  now,  when  it  is  dispersed  among  nine  hundred 
or  a  thousand  banks.  What  was  our  condition  during  the  colonial 
state,  when,  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  of  goverrmient 
paper  money,  we  had  no  currency  but  specie,  and  no  banks? 
Were  we  not  constantly  and  largely  in  debt  to  England  ?  Was 
not  our  specie  perpetually  drained  to  obtain  supplies  of  British 
goods  ?  Do  you  not  recollect  that  the  subject  of  the  British  debts 
formed  one  of  those  matters  which  were  embraced  in  the  negotia- 
tions and  treaty  of  peace,  which  terminated  the  rovolulionary  war? 
And  that  it  was  a  topic  of  angry  and  protracted  discussion  long 
after,  until  it  was  finally  arranged  by  Mr.  Jay's  treaty  of  1794  ? 

Look  into  the  works  of  Doctor  Franklin,  in  which  there  is  more 
practical  good  sense  to  be  found,  than  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  same 
compass  any  where.  He  was  the  agent  of  Pennsylvania,  from 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  a  part  of  the  time  the  agent,  also,  of 
the  colonies  of  Georgia,  and  Massachusetts.  His  correspondence 
shows,  that  the  specie  of  the  colonies  was  constantly  flowing  from 
them  for  the  purchase  of  British  goods,  insomuch  that  the  colonies 
were  left  absolutely  destitute  of  a  local  currency;  and  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  his  agency  was  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  parent 
country  to  those  issues  of  paper  money,  which  the  necessities  of 
Pennsylvania  compelled  her  to  make.  The  issue  was  strenuously 
opposed  by  the  merchants  engaged  in  the  American  trade,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  which  it  created  in  making  collections  and 
remittances  home.  So  great  was  ihat  drain  of  specie,  that  we  know 
that  Virginia  and  other  colonies  were  constrained  to  adopt  tobacco 
as  a  substitute  for  money. 

The  principal  cause,  therefore,  of  the  influence  of  the  moneyed 
power  of  London  over  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  vast  extent 
of  our  dealings  with  her.  The  true  remedy  is,  to  increase  our 
manufactures  and  purchase  less  of  hers,  and  to  augment  our  exports 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  and  to  diminish  our  imports  as 
much  as  possible.  We  must  increase  our  productions,  or  econo- 
mise much  more  than  we  have  done.  New  Jersey,  before  the 
revolution,  being  much  pressed  for  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Doctor  Franklin  proposed  a  plan,  by  which  she  could  in 
one  year  make  up  that  sum.  The  j)lan  was  this;  she  was  in  the 
habit  of  importing  annually  from  England  merchandise  to  the 
amount  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds.     He  recommended  thai 
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the  ladies  should  buy  only  half  ihe  amount  of  silks,  calicoes,  teas, 
and  so  forth,  during  the  year,  which  they  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
consuming;  and  in  this  way  by  saving,  the  colony  would  make 
the  required  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If  we  would, 
for  a  lew  years,  import  only  half  the  amount  from  England  that 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing,  we  should  no  longer  feel  the 
influence  of  the  London  money  power, 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen,  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceive 
themselves,  in  supposing  that  this  measure  is  demanded  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  people  of  the  United  Slates,  and  in  alleging  that  this  is 
proved  by  the  result  of  elections  of  the  past  year.  That  there  were 
a  vast  majority  of  them  opposed  to  it  was  demonstrated  incontestably 
by  previous  elections.  The  elections  of  last  year  did  not  in  many, 
perhaps  most  instances,  turn  at  all  upon  the  merits  of  this  measure. 
In  several  states  the  people  were  deceived  by  assurances  that  the 
sub-treasury  was  at  an  end,  and  would  be  no  longer  agitated.  In 
others,  the  people  had  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
their  banks;  and  they  were  artfully  led  to  believe  this  bill  would 
supply  a  corrective  of  the  errors  of  the  banking  system.  And  where 
they  have  apparently  yielded  their  assent  to  the  iSill,  it  has  been  that 
sort  of  assent  which  the  patient  yields,  whose  constitution  has  been 
exhausted  and  destroyed  by  the  experiments  of  empiricism,  and 
who  finally  consents  to  take  the  last  quack  medicine  offered  to  him 
in  the  hope  of  saving  his  life.  I  know  the  people  of  the  United  States 
well.  They  are  ever  ready  cheerfully  to  submit  to  any  burden 
demanded  by  the  interest,  the  honor,  or  the  glory  of  their  country. 
But  what  people  ever  consented  to  increase  their  own  burdens 
unnecessarily?  The  effect  of  this  measure  is,  by  exacting  specie 
exclusively  from  the  people,  and  paying  it  out  to  the  official  corps 
and  the  public  creditor,  to  augment  the  burdens  of  the  people,  and 
to  swell  the  emoluments  of  office.  It  is  an  insult  to  the  under- 
standing and  judgment  of  the  enlightened  people  of  the  United 
States,  to  assert  that  they  can  approve  such  a  measure. 

No  true  patriot  can  contemplate  the  course  of  the  party  in  power 
without  the  most  painful  and  mortified  feelings.  They  began  some 
years  ago  their  war  on  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
dangerous  to  liberty  ;  it  had  failed  to  fulfil  the  purposes  of  its  insti- 
tution ;  it  did  not  furnish  a  sound  currency,  although  the  sun,  in  all 
its  course,  never  shone  upon  a  better.  In  short,  it  was  a  monster, 
which  was  condemned  to  death,  and  it  was  executed  accordingly. 
During  the  progress  of  that  war,  the  state  banks  were  the  constant 
theme  of  praise,  in  speech  and  song,  of  the  dominant  party.  They 
^ere  the  best  institutions  in  the  world,  free  from  all  danger  to 
public  liberty,  capable  of  carrying  on  the  exchanges  of  the  country, 
and  of  performing  the  financial  duties  to  government,  and  of 
supplying  a  far  better  currency  for  the  people  than  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.     We  told  you  that  the  state  banks  would  not  do, 
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without  the  cooperation  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States.  We  told 
you  that  you  would  find  them  a  weak  league  ;  a  mere  fleet  of  open 
boats  tied  together  by  a  hickory  withe,  and  which  the  first  storm 
would  disperse  and  upset.  But  you  scorned  all  our  warnings,  and 
continued,  year  after  year,  to  puff  and  praise  the  operations  of  these 
banks.  You  had  the  boldness,  in  the  face  of  this  abused  nation, 
1o  aver  that  the  country  had  been  supplied  by  them  with  a  better 
currency,  and  better  exchanges,  than  it  had  been  by  the  bank  of  the 
United  Slates.  Well,  by  your  own  measures,  by  your  treasury 
circular,  distribution  of  the  surplus,  and  so  forth,  you  accelerated 
the  catastrophe  of  the  suspension  of  the  banks.  You  began  with 
promises  to  the  people  of  a  better  currency,  better  times,  more  secu- 
rity to  civil  liberty;  and  you  end  with  no  currency  at  all,  the  worst 
possible  times,  an  increase  of  executive  power,  and  a  consequent 
increase  of  danger  to  civil  liberty.  You  began  with  promises  to 
fill  the  pockets  of  the  people,  and  you  end  by  emptying  theirs  and 
filling  your  own. 

I  now  proceed,  sir,  to  the  object  which  constituted  the  main 
purpose  of  my  rising  at  this  time.  I  have  hitherto  considered  the 
bill,  as  its  friends  in  the  senate  represent  it,  as  a  measure  simply  for 
exacting  specie,  keeping  it  in  the  custody  of  officers  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  disbursing  it  in  a  course  of  administration.  I  mean  now 
to  show  that,  whatever  its  friends  here  may  profess  or  believe,  the 
bill  lays  the  foundations,  deep  and  broad,  of  a  government  bank  — 
a  treasury  bank,  under  the  sole  management  of  the  president.  Let 
us  first  define  a  bank.  It  may  have  three  faculties,  separately,  or 
combined;  the  faculty  of  issue^,  entering  into  and  forming  a  part 
of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country ;  that  of  receiving  deposits  , 
and  that  of  making  discounts.  Any  one  of  these  three  faculties 
makes  it  a  bank  ;  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  three,  is  that 
of  the  ])ower  of  issues.  That  this  bill  creates  a  bank  of  issues,  I 
most  sincerely  believe,  and  shall  now  attempt  to  prove ;  and  the 
proof  will  be  first  extraneous,  and  secondly  intrinsic. 

As  to  the  extraneous  proof,  I  rely  upon  the  repeated  declarations 
of  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  in  his  annual  messages. 
On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  stated  the  practicability  of  estab- 
lishing a  bank  on  the  revenue  of  the  government,  and  to  be  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  And  when  he 
vetoed  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States,  he  expressly 
declared,  that,  if  congress  had  applied  to  him,  he  could  have 
furnished  the  scheme  of  a  bank,  free  from  all  constitutional  objec- 
tions ;  doubtless  meaning  a  treasury  bank.  The  present  chief 
magistrate  and  the  present  secretary  of  the  treasury  have  also, 
repeatedly,  in  language,  in  their  messages  and  reports,  characteris- 
tically ambiguous,  it  is  true,  but  sufficiently  intelligible,  intimated 
the  facilities  which  the  commerce  and  business  of  the  country 
would  derive  from  the  drafts  issued  by  the  treasury  in  virtue  of  this 
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bill.  The  j^arty,  its  press,  and  its  leaders,  have  constantly  put  this 
snb-trcasury  scheme  in  competition  with  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  contended  that  the  issue  was  sub-treasury  or  bank  of 
the  United  States.  But  how  can  they  be  compared,  or  come  in 
competition  with  each  other,  if  the  most  important  function  of  a 
bank  o."  the  United  States  —  that  of  supplying  a  medium  of  gen- 
eral circulation  and  uniform  value  —  is  not  to  be  performed  under 
this  bill  ? 

I  pass  to  the  more  important,  and,  I  think,  conclusive  proof, 
supplied  by  the  provisions  themselves  of  the  bill.  After  providing 
that  all  money  paid  to  government  for  duties,  public  lands,  and 
other  dues,  shall  be  deposited  with  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  the  receivers-general-,  and  the  mints,  the  tenth  section  enacts: 

'  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  transfer  the  moneys  in 
the  hands  of  any  depositary  hereby  constiiuted,  to  the  Ireasury  of  the  United  States  ; 
to  the  mint  at  Philadelphia  ;  to  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans  ;  or  to  lhe  offices  of 
either  of  the  receivers-general  of  public  moneys,  by  this  act  directed  to  be  appointed  ; 
to  be  there  safely  kept,  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act ;  and  also  to  transfer 
moneys  in  the  hands  of  any  one  depositary  constituted  by  this  act,  to  any  other  de 
positary  constituted  by  the  same,  al  his  discielion,  and  as  the  safety  of  the  public 
moneys,  and  the  convenience  o!  the  public  service,  shall  seem  to  him  to  require  ; 
which  authority  to  transfer  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  post-office  depaitment  is  also 
hereby  conferred  ujion  the  postmaster-general,  so  far  as  its  exercise  b)'  him  may  be 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  existing  laws  :  and  every  depositary  constituted  by 
this  act,  shall  keep  bis  account  of  the  moneys  paid  to  or  deposited  with  him,  belong- 
ing to  the  post-office  department,  separate  and  distinct  from  the  account  kept  by  him 
of  other  public  moneys  so  paid  or  deposited.  And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on 
the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  draw 
upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries,  as  he  may  think  most  conducive  to  the  public 
interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditors,  or  bolh.' 

Thus  is  the  secretary  invested  with  unlimitei  authority  to  transfer 
the  public  money  from  one  depositary  to  another,  and  to  concen- 
trate it  all,  if  he  pleases,  at  a  single  point.  But,  without  this 
provision,  the  city  of  New  York  necessarily  must  be  the  place  at 
which  the  largest  portion  of  the  public  money  will  be  constantly  in 
deposit.  It  collects  alone  about  two  thirds  of  the  duties  on  imports, 
and  is  becoming,  if  it  be  not  already,  the  money  centre  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  not  indispensable,  to  create  a  bank  of  issues, 
that  the  place  of  issue  and  the  place  of  payment  should  be  iden- 
tical. The  issue  of  the  paper  may  be  at  one  city,  and  the  place  of 
payment  may  be  a  diflcrent  and  even  distant  city.  Nor  is  the 
form  of  the  paper  material,  so  as  to  carry  it  into  the  general  circula- 
tion of  the  money  of  the  country.  Whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of 
bank  notes,  bank  checks,  post-notes,  or  treasury  drafts,  is  of  no 
consequence.  If  there  be  confidence  in  it,  and  the  pttper  l)e  of 
convenient  amount,  passes  by  delivery,  and  entitles  the  holder  to 
demand  the  specie  upon  its  face,  at  his  pleasure,  it  will  enter  into 
the  general  circulation  ;  and  the  extent  of  its  circulation  will  be 
governed  by  the  amount  issued,  and  the  confidence  which  it  enjoys. 

I  presume  that  no  one  will  contest  these  principles.    Let  us  apply 
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them  to  the  provisions  of  this  bill.     The  last  clause  of  the  tenth 
section,  already  cited,  declares : 


'And  for  the  purpose  of  payments  on  the  public  account,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  to  draw  upon  any  of  the  said  depositaries  as  he  may 
think  most  conducive  to  the  public  interests,  or  to  the  convenience  of  the  public  cred- 
itors, or  both.' 


Here  is  no  restriction  whatever  as  to  the  amount  or  form  of  the 
draft.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  his  making  it  for  one  hundred 
dollars,  or  fifty  dollars,  or  ten  dollars.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
the  use  of  bank  paper ;  and  the  draft  will  have  the  number  of 
signatures  usual  to  bank  paper.  It  will  or  may  be  signed  by  the 
treasurer,  register,  and  comptroller. 

Now,  sir,  let  rae  suppose  that  a  citizen  has  a  demand  upon  the 
government  for  five  thousand  dollars,  and  applies  to  the  treasurer 
for  payment.  On  what  receiver-general  will  you,  he  will  be  asked, 
have  the  amount?  On  the  receiver-general  at  New  York?  In 
what  sum  ?  One  half  of  the  sum  in  drafts  of  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  the  other  in  drafts  of  fifty  dollars.  The  treasurer  cannot  law- 
fully decline  furnishing  the  required  drafts.  He  is  bound  by  law 
to  consult  the  convenience  of  the  public  creditor.  The  drafts  are 
given  to  him.  What  will  he  do  with  them  ?  There  is  not  a  spot 
in  the  whole  circumference  of  the  United  States,  in  which  these 
drafts  will  not  command  a  premium,  or  be  at  par.  Every  where 
to  the  south  and  west  of  New  York  they  will  command  a  premium 
of  from  one  fourth  to  two  and  a  half  per  centum.  Every  where  east 
and  north,  they  will  be  at  par.  Wha^t,  I  again  ask,  will  the  holder 
do  with  them  ?  Will  he  commit  the  indiscretion  or  folly  of  cashing 
these  drafts,  and  expose  himself  to  the  hazard  and  inconvenience 
of  losing  or  carrying  the  specie  about  him  ?  No  such  thing.  Being 
every  where  better  than  or  equal  to  specie,  he  will  retain  the  drafts, 
and  carry  them  with  him  to  his  hoiue,  and  use  them  in  his  business. 
What  I  have  supposed  likely  to  be  done  by  one,  will  be  done  by 
every  creditor  of  the  government.  These  drafts,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  will  remain  out,  enter  the  general  circulation,  and  compose 
a  part  of  the  common  currency  of  the  country,  commanding,  at 
particular  places,  as  notes  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  have 
done,  and  now  do,  a  premium,  but  any  where  being  certainly  good 
for  the  amount  on  their  face.  All  this  is  perfectly  plain  and  inevi- 
table ;  and  the  amount  of  this  element  of  government  drafts,  in  the 
general  currency  of  the  country,  will  be  somewhat  governed  by  the 
amount  of  the  annual  disbursements  of  the  ijovernment.  In  the 
early  administration  of  this  treasury  bank,  its  j)aper  will  coiumand 
general  and  implicit  confidence.  It  will  be  as  much  better  than  the 
paper  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  or  the  bank  of  England,  as 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  are  superior  to  those  of  any  mere 
private   corporation.     Sub-treasurers  and  receivers-general  may  fly 
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with  the  public  money  committed  to  their  charge  ;  may  peculate  or 
speculate  as  they  please,  and,  unlike  the  condition  of  banks,  whose 
fraudulent  officers  squander  the  means  of  those  institutions,  the 
nation  remains  bound  for  the  redemption  of  all  paper  issued  ui  der 
its  authority.  But  the  paper  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States 
acquired  a  confidence  every  where,  more  or  less,  in  and  out  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  received  in  Canada,  in  Europe,  and  at 
Canton.  The  government  drafts  upon  receivers-general  will  have  a 
much  more  sure  and  extensive  circulation.  Who  will  doubt  their 
payment?  AVho  will  question  the  honor  and  good  faith  of  the 
United  Stales  in  their  redemption  ?  The  bankers  of  Europe,  the 
Rothschilds  and  the  Barings,  will  receive  them  without  hesitation, 
and  prefer  them  to  the  specie  they  represent,  whenever  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  not  decidedly  against  this  country,  because  they  can 
be  more  safely  and  conveniently  kept  than  specie  itself.  And  with 
respect  to  our  state  banks,  the  treasury  drafts  will  form  the  basis  of 
their  operations.  They  will  be  preferred  to  specie,  because  they 
will  be  more  convenient,  and  free  from  the  hazards  incident  to  the 
possession  of  specie.  The  banks  will  require  no  more  specie  than 
the  wants  of  the  community  for  change  make  necessary. 

Thus,  sir,  will  these  government  drafts,  or  bank  notes,  as  they 
may.  be  called,  remain  out  in  circulation.  The  issues  of  the  first 
year,  under  appropriations  of  the  public  revenue,  will  be  followed 
by  the  issues  of  succeeding  years.  More  and  more  will  it  be 
perceived  to  be  needless  and  indiscreet  to  cash  them  ;  nnd  more 
and  more  will  the  specie  of  the  country  accumulate  in  the  custody 
of  the  receivers-general,  until,  after  a  few  years,  the  greater  part  of 
the  specie  of  the  country  will  be  found  in  the  vaults  of  the  deposi- 
taries^ represented  by  an  equal  amount  of  government  paper  in 
circulation.  I  can  conceive  of  no  case  or  motive,  but  one,  for 
withdrawing  the  specie  from  the  vaults  of  the  depositaries,  and  that 
is,  when,  from  an  unfavorable  state  of  our  foreign  trade,  the  course 
of  foreign  exchange  is  much  against  us;  and  then  this  system  will 
furnish  great  facilities  to  the  export  of  the  precious  metals. 

In  process  of  time,  it  will  be  seen,  as  was  observed  with  respect 
to  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  that  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
specie  in  deposit  with  the  receivers-general,  than  is  likely  to  be 
called  for  by  the  paper  representing  it  in  circulation,  in  the  common 
transactions  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  the  country  ;  and 
what  has  been  done  before,  will  be  done  again.  Government  in 
a  time  of  necessity,  will  be  tempted  to  increase  its  paper  issues 
upon  the  credit  of  this  dormant  specie  capital.  It  will  be  tempted 
again  and  again  to  resort  to  this  expedient,  since  it  is  easier  to 
make  emissions  of  paper,  than  to  lay  the  burden  of  taxation  on  the 
people.  The  history  of  American  j)aper  money,  dra-ing  the  revo- 
lution, of  French  assignats,  and  of  government  banks,  throughout 
the  world,  tells  the  whoie  tale,  and  gives  you  the  denouement. 
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But  we  shall  be  informed,  as  has  been  insisted,  that  this  bill 
cautiously  guards  against  the  degeneracy  of  the  system  into  a 
government  bank,  by  the  provision  contained  in  the  twenty-third 
section,  enjoining  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  'to  issue  and,  pub- 
lish regulations  to  enforce  the  speedy  presentation  of  all  govern- 
ment drafts  for  payment  at  the  places  where  payable;  and  to 
prescribe  the  time,  according  to  the  different  distances  of  the 
depositaries  from  the  seat  of  government,  within  which  all  drafts 
upon  them  respectively,  shall  be  presented  for  payment;  and  in 
default  of  such  presentation,  to  direct  any  other  mode  and  place 
of  payment  which  he  may  deem  proper.^ 

Then  it  is  to  depend  upon  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  whether 
we  have  a  government  bank  or  not!  We  are  delivered  over  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  his  legislation,  in  the  form  of  the  regulations  which 
he  may  choose  to  issue  and  publish  I  And  the  extraordinary  power  is 
vested  in  him,  if  any  dare  violate  his  regulations,  of  denouncing  the 
severe  penalty  of  receiving  payment  '  in  any  other  mode  and  place 
which  he  may  deem  proper.'  Now,  sir,  between  a  draft  on  the 
receivers-general  at  St.  Louis,  and  at  New  York,  there  will  be  a 
difference  at  all  times  of  at  least  two  per  centum ;  and  at  some 
periods  a  much  greater  difference.  Is  it  fitting;  is  it  in  accordance 
with  the  genius  of  free  institutions,  with  the  sj)irit  of  a  count-ry  of 
laws,  to  confide  such  a  power  to  a  mere  secretary  of  the  treasury  ? 
What  a  power  is  it  not  to  reward  political  friends  or  punish 
political  enemies. 

But,  sir,  I  look  at  the  matter  of  this  restriction  in  a  higher  point 
of  view.  You  cannot  maintain  it;  why  should  you?  You  have 
provided  all  the  means,  as  you  profess  to  believe,  of  perfect  security 
for  the  custody  of  the  public  money  in  these  public  depositories. 
Why  should  you  require  ihe  holder  of  a  government  draft,  often 
ignorant  of  the  legislation  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  to 
present  it  for  payment  by  a  given  day,  under  a  severe  penalty 
depending  upon  his  discretion?  Will  not  the  inconvenience  to 
the  community,  of  a  precise  day  and  a  short  day,  for  the  presenfa- 
lion  of  the  draft,  be  vastly  greater  than  that  of  the  public  in  retain- 
ing the  money  for  an  indefinite  day,  until  it  suits  the  holder's 
convenience  to  demand  payment?  And  will  you  not  be  tempted 
to  keep  possession  of  the  specie  for  tlie  incidental  advantages  which 
it  affords  ?  Ah  I  sir ;  are  we  to  overlook  the  possible  uses  to  which, 
in  corrupt  days  of  the  republic,  this  dormant  specie  maybe  applied 
in  the  crisis  of  a  political  election,  or  the  crisis  of  the  existence  of 
a  party  in  power?  Congi*ess  will  be  called  upon,  imperatively 
called  upon,  by  the  people,  to  abolish  all  restrictions  which  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  may  promulgate  for  the  speed ij  presenta- 
tion for  payment  of  government  drafls.  The  wants  of  ihe  people, 
and  the  necessity  of  the  country  for.  a  paper  medium,  possessing  a 
uniform  value,  and  capable  of  general  circulation,  will  demand  it 
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at  your  hands,  and  yovi  will  be  most  ready  1o  grant  the  required 
boon.  We  should  regard  the  system  according  to  its  true  and 
inherent  character,  ;iikI  not  be  deceived  by  provisions,  inevitably 
temporary  in  their  nature,  which  the  policy  or  the  prudence  of  its 
authors  may  throw  around  it.  The  greatest  want  of  this  country, 
at  the  present  period,  in  its  circulating  medium,  is  some  converti])le 
paper,  which,  at  every  extremity  of  the  union,  will  command  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  and  circulate  without  depreciation.  Such 
a  paper  will  be  supplied  in  the  form  of  these  government  drafts. 

But  if  the  restriction  which  I  have  been  considering  could  be 
enforced  and  continued,  it  would  not  alter  the  bank  character  of 
this  measure.  Bank  or  no  bank,  is  a  question  not  depending  upon 
the  duration  of  time  which  its  issues  remain  out,  but  upon  the 
office  which  they  perform  whilst  out.  The  notes  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania  are  not  deprived  of  their 
character  of  composing  a  part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the 
country,  although  they  might  be  returned  to  the  bank  in  some  ten 
or  twenty  days  after  their  issue, 

I  know  that  it  has  been  argued,  and  will  be  argued  again,  that  at 
all  times,  since  the  commencement  of  the  government,  the  practice 
of  the  treasury  has  been,  to  issue  its  drafts  upon  the  public  deposit- 
aries ;  that  these  drafts  have  not  heretofore  circulated  as  money ; 
and  that  if  they  now  do,  it  is  an  incident  which  attaches  no 
blame  to  the  government. 

But  heretofore  these  drafts  were  issued  upon  banks,  and  the 
holders  of  them  passed  to  their  credit  with  the  banks  or  received 
payment  in  bank  notes.  The  habit  of  the  country  —  and  habit 
was  a  great  thing  —  was  to  use  bank  notes.  Moreover,  there  were 
bank  notes  of  every  kind  in  use;  those  which  were  local  and  those 
which  were  general  in  their  credit  and  circulation.  Now,  having 
no  bank  of  the  United  States  in  existence,  there  are  no  bank  notes 
which  maintain  the  same  value,  and  command  the  public  conti- 
denee,  throughout  the  union.  You  create,  therefore,  an  inexorable 
necessity  for  the  use  of  government  drafts  as  a  medium  of  general 
circulation,  and  argue  from  a  state  of  things  when  no  such  necessity 
existed ! 

The  protestation  of  the  friends  of  the  bill  in  this  chamber,  the 
denunciations  of  its  opponents,  and  the  just  horror  which  the 
people  entertain  of  a  government  bank,  may  prompt  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  slowly  and  slyly,  to  lift  the  veil  which  masks  its 
true  features.  A  government  bank  may  not  suddenly  burst  upon 
us,  but  there  it  is,  embodied  in  this  bill;  and  it  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  the  measure  that  it  depends  upon  the  discretion  of  a 
secretary  of  the  treasury  to  retard  or  accelerate  the  commencement 
of  its  operation  at  his  pleasure.  Let  the  reelection  of  the  present 
chief  magistrate  be  secured,  and  you  will  soon  see  the  bank  dis- 
closing its   genuine  character.     But,  thanks  be  to  God,  there  is  a 
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day  of  reckoning  at  hand.  All  the  signs  of  the  times  clearly  indi- 
cate its  approach ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1841,  I  trust  that  the  long  account  of  the  abuses  and 
corruptions  of  this  administration,  in  which  this  measure  will  be  a 
conspicuous  item,  will  be  finally  and  for  ever  adjusted. 

Mr.  President,  who  is  to  have  the  absolute  control  of  this  govern- 
ment bank  ?  We  have  seen,  within  a  few  years  past,  a  most 
extraordinary  power  asserted  and  exercised.  We  have  seen  in  a 
free,  representative,  republican  government,  the  power  claimed  by 
the  executive,  and  it  is  now  daily  enforced,  of  dismissing  all  officers 
of  the  government  without  any  other  cause  than  a  mere  difi'erence 
of  opinion.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  merits  of  the  officer;  no 
matter  hov^^  long  and  how  faithfully  he  may  have  served  the  public; 
no  matter  what  sacrifices  he  may  have  made;  no  matter  how 
incompetent,  from  age  and  poverty,  he  may  be  to  gain  a  subsistence 
for  himself  and  family,  he  is  driven  out  to  indigence  and  want  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  he  differs  in  opinion  with  the  president 
on  the  sub-treasury,  or  some  other  of  the  various  experiments  upon 
the  prosperity  of  this  people.  But  this  is  not  all;  if  you  call  upon 
the  president  to  state  the  reasons  which  induced  him,  in  any  pm-- 
ticular  instance,  to  exercise  this  tremendous  power  of  dismission, 
wrapping  himself  up  in  all  the  dignity  and  arrogance  of  royal 
majesty,  he  refuses  to  assign  any  reason  whatever,  and  tells  you  it 
is  his  prerogative !  that  you  have  no  right  to  interrogate  him  as 
to  the  motives  which  have  prompted  him  in  the  exercise  of  any  of 
his  constitutional  powers!  Nay,  more  ;  if  you  apply  to  a  subordi- 
nate—  a  mere  minion  of  power  —  to  inform  you  why  he  has 
dismissed  any  of  his  subordinates,  he  replies,  that  he  will  not 
communicate  the  grounds  of  his  action.  I  have  understood  that 
in  more  cases  than  one,  the  person  acting  as  postmaster-general, 
has  refused,  this  session,  to  inform  members  of  congress  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  has  dismissed  deputy  postmasters.  We  have 
witnessed  the  application  of  this  power  to  a  treasurer  of  the 
United  States  recently,  without  the  pretence  of  his  failure  to 
discharge  his  public  duties,  all  of  which  he  performed  with  scrupu- 
lous exactness,  honor,  and  prol^ity. 

And  what,  sir,  is  the  consequence  of  a  power  so  claimed,  and 
so  exercised..  The  first  is,  that,  in  a  country  of  constitution  and 
laws,  the  basis  and  genius  of  which  are,  that  there  is  and  should  be 
the  most  perfect  responsibility  on  the  part  of  every,  even  the  highest 
functionary,  here  is  a  vast  power,  daily  exercised  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity,  and  without  the  possibility  of  arraigning  a  guilty 
cliief  magistrate.  For  how  can  he  be  impeached  or  brought  to  trial 
if  he  will  not  disclose,  and  you  have  no  adequate  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  grounds  on  which  he  has  acted? 

The  next  consequence  is,  that  as  all  the  officers  of  government, 
who  hold  their  offices  by  the  tenure  to  which  I  allude,  hold  them  at 
the   president's  mercy,  and  without  the  possibility  of  finding  any 
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redress,  if  llicy  arc  dismissed  withonl  cause,  liicy  become  his  i)Iiant 
creatures,  and  feel  that  they  are  bound  implicitly  to  obey  his  will. 

Now,  sir,  put  this  government  bank  into  operation,  and  who  are 
to  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  its  operations?  The 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  the  treasurer  of  the  United  States,  the 
register  and  comptroller  of  the  treasury,  and  the  receivers-general, 
and  so  forth ;  every  one  of  them  holding  his  office  at  the  pleasure 
and  mercy  of  the  president;  every  one  of  them,  perhaps,  depend- 
ing for  his  bread  upon  the  will  of  the  president ;  every  one  of 
them  taught,  by  sad  experience,  to  know  that  his  safest  course  is  to 
mould  his  opinions,  and  shape  his  conduct,  so  as  to  please  the 
president;  every  one  of  them  knowing  perfectly,  that,  if  dismissed, 
he  is  without  the  possibility  of  any  remedy  or  redress  whatever. 
In  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things,  this  government  bank  will  be 
the  mere  bank  of  the  president  of  the  United  States.  He  will  be 
the  president,  casJiier,  and  lellcr.  Yes,  sir,  this  complete  suljjcc- 
tion  of  all  the  subordinate  officers  of  the  government  to  the  will  of 
the  president,  will  make  him  sole  director,  president,  cashier,  and 
teller  of  this  government  bank.  The  so  much  dreaded  union  of 
the  purse  and  the  sword  will  at  last  be  consummated,  and  the 
usurpation,  by  which  the  public  deposits,  in  1837,  were  removed 
by  the  advancement  of  the  one,  and  the  removal  of  another  sec- 
retary of  the  treasury,  will  not  only  be  linally  legalized  and 
sanctioned,  but  the  enormity  of  the  danger  of  that  precedent  will 
be  transcended  by  a  deliberate  act  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States ! 

Mr.  President,  for  ten  long  years  we  have  been  warring  against 
the  alarming  growth  of  executive  power;  but,  although  we  have 
been  occasionally  cheered,  it  has  been  constantly  advancing,  and 
never  receding.  You  may  talk  as  you  please  about  bank  expan- 
sions. There  has  been  no  pernicious  expansion  in  this  country 
like  that  of  executive  power;  and,  unlike  the  operations  of  banks, 
this  power  never  has  any  periods  of  contraction.  You  may 
denounce,  as  you  please,  the  usurpations  of  congress.  There  has 
been  no  usurpation  but  that  of  the  executive,  which  has  been  both 
of  the  powers  of  other  coordinate  departments  of  this  government, 
and  upon  the  states.  There  scarcely  remains  any  power  in  this 
government  but  that  of  the  president.  He  suggests,  originates. 
controls,  checks  every  thing.  The  insatiable  spirit  of  the  Stuarts, 
for  power  and  prerogative,  was  brought  upon  our  American  throne 
on  the  fourth  of  March,  1829.  It  came  under  all  the  usual  fal^f 
and  hypocritical  pretences  and  disguises,  of  love  of  the  jDeoj^le, 
desire  of  reform,  and  diffidence  of  power.  The  Scotch  dynasty 
still  continues.  We  have  had  Charles  the  first,  and  now  we  have 
Charles  the  second.  But  I  again  thank  God,  that  our  deliverance 
is  not  distant;  and  that,  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1841,  a  great  and 
glorious  revolution,  without  blood  and  without  convulsion,  will  be 
achieved. 


AT  THE  WHIG  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  YOUNG  MEN. 

AT  BALTIMORE,  MAY  4,  1840 


[A  NATIONAL  convention  of  whig  young  men  assembled  at  Baltimore  in  May, 
1840,  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  election  of  general  Harrison,  as  president  of 
the  United  States.  On  this  occasion,  an  immense  assemblage  of  delegates  from  the 
different  states  of  the  union  attended,  and  the  convention  was  addressed  by  various 
distinguished  citizens,  particularly  by  members  of  congress,  which  body  was  then  in 
session,  at  Washington.  Mr.  Clay  being  present,  was  called  upon  to  address  the 
multitude,  to  which  he  responded  briefly  as  follows.] 


Mr.  Clay  commenced  by  a  reference  to  the  northwest  ^vind, 
which  blew  ahiiost  a  gale,  and  compared  it  happily  to  the  popular 
voice  of  the  immense  multitude  who  were  present.  Difhcnlt  as  it 
was  to  be  heard  by  such  a  throng,  he  said  he  could  not  refrain  from 
obeying  the  general  summons,  and  responding  to  the  call.  He 
was  truly  grateful  for  the  honor  conferred  upon  him.  This,  said 
he,  is  no  time  to  argue;  the  time  for  discussion  has  passed,  the 
nation  has  already  pronounced  its  sentence.  I  behold  here  the 
advanced  guard.  A  revolution,  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  will 
of  the  people,  will  be  achieved-  William  Henry  Harrison  will  be 
elected  president  of  the  United  States. 

We  behold,  continued  Mr.  Clay,  in  his  emphatic  and  eloquent 
manner,  the  ravages  brought  upon  our  country  under  the  revolu- 
tionary administrations  of  the  present  and  the  past.  We  see  ihem 
in  a  disturbed  country,  in  brolcen  hopes,  in  deranged  exchanges,  in 
the  mutilation  of  the  liighcst  constitutional  records  of  the  country. 
All  these  are  the  fruits  of  the  party  in  power,  and  a  part  of  that 
revolution  which  has  been  in  progress  for  the  last  ten  years.  But 
this  party,  Mr.  Clay  thought  he  could  say,  had  been,  or  was  demol- 
ished. As  it  had  demolished  the  institutions  of  the  country,  so  it 
had  fallen  itself.  As  instituiion  nfier  instilulion  had  fallen  by  it,  and 
with  them  interest  after  interest,  until  a  general  and  wide-spread 
ruin  had  come  upon  the  country,  so  now  the  revolution  was  to  end 
•n  the  destruction  of  the  party  and  the  principles  which  had  been 
instrumental  in  our  national  suflferings. 

This,  said  Mr.  Clay,  is  a  proud  day  for  the  patriot.  It  animated 
his  own  bosom  with  hope,  and  I,  he  added,  am  here  to  mingle  my 
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hoped  with  yours,  my  heart  with  yours,  and  my  exerlious  with 
your  exertions.  Our  enemies  hope  1o  conquer  us,  but  they  are 
dehuled,  and  doomed  to  disappointment. 

Mr.  Chiy  then  aUuded  most  liappily,  and  amid  the  cheers  of  all 
around  him,  to  the  union  of  the  whigs.  We  are,  said  he,  all 
whigs,  we  are  all  Harrison  men.    We  are  united.    AVc  must  triumph. 

One  word  of  myself,  he  said,  referring  to  the  national  conven- 
tion A\'hich  met  at  Harrisburgh  in  December  last.  That  convention 
was  composed  of  as  enlightened  and  as  respectable  a  body  of  men 
as  were  ever  assembled  in  the  country.  They  met,  deliberated, 
and, after  a  full  and  impartial  deliberation,  decided  that  William 
Henry  Harrison  was  the  man  best  calculated  to  unite  the  whigs  of 
the  union  against  the  present  executive.  General  Harrison  was 
nominated,  and  cheerfully,  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  I 
gave  my  hearty  concurrence  in  that  nomination.  From  that 
moment  to  the  present,  I  have  had  but  one  wish,  one  object,  one 
desire,  and  that  is,  to  secure  the  election  of  the  distinguished  citizen 
who  received  the  suffrages  of  the  convention. 

Allow  me  here  to  say,  continued  Mr.  Clay,  that  his  election 
is  certain.  This  I  say,  not  in  any  boasting  or  over  confident  sense, 
far  from  it.  But  I  feel  sure,  almost,  that  there  are  twenty  states 
who  will  give  their  votes  for  Harrison.  Do  not  the  glories  of  this 
day  authorize  the  anticipation  of  such  a  victory  ?  I  behold  before 
me  more  than  twenty  thousand  freemen,  and  is  it  anticipating  too 
much  to  say  that  such  an  assembly  as  this  is  a  sign  ominous  of 
triumph. 

Mr.  Olay  then  warned  his  friends  of  two  great  errors  in  political 
warfare  —  too  much  confidence,  and  too  much  despondency.  Both 
were  to  be  feared.  There  should  be  no  relaxation.  The  enemy 
were  yet  powerful  in  numbers,  and  strong  in  organization.  It 
l)ecame  the  whigs,  therefore,  to  abstain  from  no  laudable  exertion 
n(^cessary  to  success.  Should  we  fail,  he  added,  should  Mr.  Van 
Buren  be  reelected,  which  calamity  God  avert,  though  he  would 
be  the  last  man  to  despair  of  the  republic,  he  believed  the  struggle 
of  restoring  the  country  to  its  former  glory  would  be  almost  a 
hopeless  one.  That  calamity,  however,  or  the  alternative,  was  left 
with  the  twenty  thousand  whigs  here  assembled. 

We  received  our  liberty,  said  Mr.  Clay,  in  conclusion,  from  our 
revolutionary  ancestors,  and  \\e  are  bound  in  all  honor,  to  transfer 
it  unimpaired  to  our  posterity.  The  breeze  which  this  day  blows 
from  the  right  quarter,  is  the  promise  of  that  popular  breeze  which 
will  defeat  our  adversaries,  and  make  William  Henry  Harrison 
the  president  of  the  United  States. 


ON  THE  STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  UNDER  MR.   VAN 
BUREN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

AT  HANOVER  COUNTY,  VIRGINIA,  JUNE  27,  1840 


[Mr.  Clay,  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  visit  his  friends  in  his  native  county 
of  Hanover,  Vii-ginia,  met  them  at  a  public  entertainment  given  liim  at  Tayiorsville, 
in  that  county,  on  the  above  day,  and,  in  accordance  with  their  wishes  and  expecta- 
tions, he  addressed  them  in  the  following  elaborate  remarks  on  topics  of  great 
interest,  which  then  particularly  engaged  the  public  mind.  Reviewing  the  measures 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration,  preceded  by  those  of  general  Jackson's,  he  gives 
his  views  of  the  measures  necessary  to  be  adopted  to  restore  public  prosperity,  and 
concludes  with  an  exhortation  to  liis  whig  friends  to  do  their  duty  in  the  then  forth- 
coming election,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  their  candidate,  general  Harrison.] 


The  sentiment  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Clay  was  received  with 
a  long-continued  applause.  That  gentleman  rose  and  addressed 
the  company  substantially  as  follows. 

I  think,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  that,  availing  myself  of  the 
privilege  of  my  long  service  in  the  public  councils,  just  adverted  to, 
the  resolution,  which  I  have  adopted,  is  not  unreasonable,  of 
leaving  to  younger  men,  generally,  the  performance  of  the  duty, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  pltjasure,  of  addressing  the  people  in  their 
primary  assemblies.  After  the  event  which  occurred  last  winter  at 
the  capitol  of  Pennsylvania,  I  believed  it  due  to  myself,  to  the  whig 
cause,  and  to  the  country,  to  announce  to  the  public,  with  perfect 
truth  and  sincerity,  and  without  any  reserve,  my  fixed  determina- 
tion heartily  to  support  the  nomination  of  William  Henry  Harrison 
there  made.  To  put  down  all  misrepresentations,  I  have,  on 
suitable  occasions,  repeated  this  annunciation ;  and  now  declare 
fuv  solemn  conviction,  that  the  purity  and  security  of  our  free  insti- 
tutions, and  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  imperatively  demand  th(! 
election  of  that  citizen  to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  of  the  United 
States. 

But  the  occasion  forms  an  exception  from  the  rule  which  I  have 
prescribed  to  myself.  I  have  come  here  to  the  county  of  my 
nativilv  in  the  spirit  of  a  ])ilgrim,  to  meet,  perhaps  for  the  last  time, 
the  companions,  and  the  descendants  of  the  companions,  of  my 
vonlh.     Wherever  we  roam,  in  whatever  clittiatc  or  land  we  arc 
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cast  by  ihe  accidents  of  human  life,  beyond  the  inounlains  or 
beyond  ihe  ocean,  in  ihe  legislalive  halls  of  the  capitol,  or  in  the 
retreats  and  shades  of  private  life,  our  hearts  turn  with  an  irresist- 
ible instinct  to  the  cherished  spot  which  ushered  us  into  existence. 
And  we  dwell  with  delighlful  associations  on  the  recollection  of  the 
streams  in  which,  during  our  boyish  days,  we  bathed,  the  fountains 
at  which  we  drank,  the  piny  fields,  the  hills  and  the  valleys  where 
we  sported,  and  the  friends  who  shared  these  enjoyments  with  us. 
Alas!  too  many  of  these  friends  of  mine  have  gone  whither  we 
must  all  shortly  go,  and  the  presence  here  of  the  small  remnant  left 
behind,  attests  both  our  loss  and  our  early  attachment.  I  would 
greatly  prefer,  my  friends,  to  employ  the  time  which  this  visit  affords 
in  friendly  and  familiar  conversation  on  the  virtues  of  our  departed 
companions,  and  on  the  scenes  and  adventures  of  our  younger 
days;  but  the  expectation  which  prevails,  the  awful  state  of  our 
beloved  country,  and  the  opportunities  which  I  have  enjoyed  in  its 
public  councils,  impose  on  me  the  obligation  of  touching  on  topics 
less  congenial  with  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  but  possessing  higher 
public  interest.  I  assure  you,  fellow-citizens,  how^ever,  that  I  present 
myself  before  you  for  no  purpose  of  exciting  prejudices  or  inflaming 
passions,  but  to  spealv  to  you  in  all  soberness  and  truth,  and  to 
testif}''  to  the  things  which  I  know,  or  the  convictions  which  T 
entertain,  as  an  ancient  friend,  who  has  lived  long,  and  whose 
career  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close.  Throughout  an  arduous  life, 
I  have  endeavored  to  rnake  truth  and  the  good  of  our  country  the 
guides  of  my  public  conduct;  but  in  Hanover  county,  for  which  I 
cherish  sentimejits  of  respect,  gratitude,  and  veneration,  above  all 
other  places,  would  I  avoid  saying  any  thing  that  I  did  not  sincerely 
and  truly  believe. 

Why  is  the  plough  deserted,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  laid  aside, 
and  all  are  seen  rushing  to  gatherings  of  the  people?  What  occa- 
sions those  vast  and  unusual  assemblages,  which  we  behold  in 
every  state,  and  in  almost  every  neighborhood?  Why  those 
conventions  of  the  people,  at  a  common  centre,  from  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  this  vast  union,  to  consult  together  upon  the  sufferings  of  the 
community,  and  to  deliberate  on  the  means  of  deliverance  ?  Why 
this  rabid  appetite  for  public  discussions?  What  is  the  solution 
of  the  phenomenon,  which  we  observe,  of  a  great  nation  agitated 
upon  its  whole  surface,  and  at  its  lowest  depths,  like  the  ocean  when 
convulsed  by  some  terrible  storm  ?  There  must  be  a  cause,  and 
no  ordinary  cause. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  in  the  most  memorable  document  that  ever 
issued  from  the  pen  of  man,  that  '  all  experience  hath  shown  that 
mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  tiiemsclves  by  al)olishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed.' The  recent  history  of  our  people  furnishes  confirmation 
of  that  truth.  They  are  active,  enterprising,  and  intelligent ;  but  are 
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not  prone  to  make  groundless  complaints  against  public  servants. 
If  we  now  every  where  behold  them  in  motion,  it  is  because  they 
feel  that  the  grievances  under  vvdiich  they  are  writhing  can  be  nc 
longer  tolerated.  They  feel  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change, 
that  no  change  can  render  their  condiiion  worse,  and  that  any 
change  must  better  it.  This  is  the  judgment  to  which  they  have 
come;  this  the  brief  and  compendious  logic  which  we  daily  hear. 
They  know  that,  in  all  the  dispensations  of  Providence,  they  have 
reason  to  be  thankful  and  grateful;  and  if  they  had  not,  they  would 
be  borne  with  fortitude  and  resignation.  But  there  is  a  prevailing 
conviction  and  persuasion,  that,  in  the  administration  of  government, 
there  has  been  something  wrong,  radically  wrong,  and  that  the 
vessel  of  state  has  been  in  the  hands  of  selfish,  faithless,  and  unskil- 
ful pilots,  who  have  conducted  it  amidst  the  breakers. 

In  my  deliberate  opinion,  the  present  distressed  and  distracted 
state  of  the  country  may  be  traced  to  the  single  cause  of  the  action, 
the  encroachments,  and  the  usurpations  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  I  have  not  time  here  to  exhibit  and  to  dwell  upon 
all  the  instances  of  these,  as  they  have  occurred  in  succession, 
during  the  last  twelve  years.  They  have  been  again  and  again 
exposed,  on  other  more  fit  occasions.  But  I  have  thought  this 
a  proper  opportunity  to  point  out  the  onorrnity  of  the  pretensions, 
principles,  and  practices  of  that  depi\;:inent,  as  they  have  been, 
from  time  to  time,  disclosed,  in  these  late  years,  and  to  show  the 
rapid  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  remark- 
able language  of  our  illustrious  countryman,  that  the  federal 
executive  had  an  awful  squinting  towards  monarchy.  Here,  in  the 
county  of  his  birth,  surrounded  by  sons,  some  of  whose  sires  with 
him  were  the  first  to  raise  their  arms  in  defence  of  American  liberty 
against  a  foreign  monarch,  is  an  appropriate  place  to  expose  the 
impending  danger  of  creating  a  domestic  monarch.  And  may  I 
not,  without  presumption,  indulge  the  hope,  that  the  warning  voice 
of  another,  although  far  humbler,  son  of  Hanover,  may  not  pass 
unheeded  ? 

The  late  president  of  the  United  States  advanced  certain  new 
and  alarming  pretensions  for  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  the  effect  of  which,  if  established  and  recognised  by 
the  people,  must  inevitably  convert  it  into  a  monarchy.  The  first 
of  these,  and  it  was  a  favorite  principle  with  him,  was,  that  the 
executive  department  should  be  regarded  as  a  unit.  By  this 
principle  of  unity,  he  meant  and  intended,  that  all  the  executive 
officers  of  government  should  be  bound  to  obey  the  commands  and 
execute  the  orders  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  thai 
fhey  should  be  amenable  to  him,  and  he  be  responsible  for  them 
Piior  to  his  administration,  it  had  been  considered  that  they  were 
bound  to  observe  and  obey  the  constitution  and  laws,  subject  only 
lo  the  general  superintendence  of  the  president,  and  responsible  by 
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impeachment,  and  to  the  tribunals  of  justice,  for  injuries  inflicted 
on  private  citizens. 

But  the  annunciation  of  this  new  and  extraordinary  principle 
was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  president  Jackson ;  it 
was  essential  that  the  subjection  to  his  will,  which  was  its  object, 
should  be  secured  by  some  adequate  sanction.  That  he  sought  to 
effect  by  an  extension  of  another  principle,  that  of  dismission  from 
c>liice,  beyond  all  precedent,  and  to  cases  and  under  circumstances 
which  would  have  furnished  just  grounds  of  his  impeachment, 
according  to  the  solemn  opinion  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  first  congress,  under  the  present  constitution. 

Now,  if  the  whole  official  corps,  subordinate  to  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  are  made  to  know  and  to  feel  that  they  hold 
their  respective  offices  by  the  tenure  of  conformity  and  obedience 
to  his  will,  it  is  manifest,  that  they  must  look  to  that  will,  and  not 
to  the  cons'titution  and  laws,  as  the  guide  of  their  official  conduct. 
The  weakness  of  human  nature,  the  love  and  emoluments  of  office, 
perhaps  the  bread  necessary  to  the  support  of  their  families,  would 
make  this  result  absolutely  certain. 

The  development  of  this  new  character  to  the  power  of  dismis- 
sion, would  have  fallen  short  of  the  aims  in  view,  without  the 
exorcise  of  it  were  held  to  be  a  prerogative,  for  which  the  president 
was  to  be  wholly  irresponsible.  If  he  were  compelled  to  expose 
the  grounds  and  reasons  upon  which  he  acted,  in  dismissals  from 
office,  the  apprehension  of  public  censure  would  temper  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  power,  and  throw  some  protection  around 
the  subordinate  officer.  Hence  the  new  and  monstrous  pretension 
has  been  advanced,  that,  although  the  concurrence  of  llie  senate  is 
necessary  by  the  constitution,  to  the  confirmation  of  an  appoint- 
ment, the  president  may  subsequently  dismiss  the  person  appointed, 
not  only  without  communicating  the  grounds  on  which  he  lias 
acted  to  the  senate,  but  without  any  such  communication  to  the 
people  themselves,  for  whose  benefit  all  offices  are  created  !  And 
so  bold  and  daring  has  the  executive  branch  of  the  government 
become,  that  one  of  its  cabinet  ministers,  himself  a  subordinate 
ofi^icer,  has  contemptuously  refused,  to  members  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  to  disclose  the  grounds  on  which  he  has  undertaken 
to  dismiss  from  office  persons  acting  as  deputy  postmasters  in  his 
department  I 

As  to  the  gratuitous  assumption,  by  president  Jackson,  of  respon- 
sibility for  all  the  subordinate  executive  officers,  it  is  the  merest 
mockery  that  was  ever  put  forth.  They  will  esca])e  i)unishment 
by  pleading  his  orders,  and  he,  by  alleging  the  hardship  of  being 
punished,  not  for  his  own  acts,  but  for  theirs.  We  have  a  practical 
exposition  of  this  principle  in  the  case  of  the  two  hundred  thousand 
militia.  The  secretary  of  war  comes  out  to  screen  the  president, 
by  testifying  that  he   never  saw  what  he  strongly  recommended; 
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and  the  president  reciprocates  that  favor  by  retaining  the  secretarj 
in  place,  notwithstanding  he  has  proposed  a  plan  Tor  organizing 
the  iriilitia,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  unconstitutional.  If  the 
president  is  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  a  cabinet  minister,  in 
daily  intercourse  with  him,  how  is  he  to  be  rendered  so  for  a 
receiver;  in  Wisconsin  or  Iowa?  To  concentrate  all  responsibilily 
in  the  president,  is  to  annihilate  all  responsibility.  For  who  ever 
expects  to  see  the  day  arrive  when  a  president  of  the  United  Stales 
will  be  impeached ;  or,  if  impeached,  when  he  cannot  command 
more  than  one  third  of  the  senate  to  defeat  the  impeachment? 

But  to  construct  the  scheme  of  practical  despotism,  whilst  all  the 
forms  of  free  government  remained,  it  was  necessary  to  take  one 
further  step.  By  the  constitution,  the  president  is  enjoined  to  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  executed.  This  injunction  was  merely 
intended  to  impose  on  him  the  duty  of  a  general  superintendence  ; 
to  see  that  offices  were  filled ;  officers  at  their  respective  posts,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  official  functions ;  and  all  obstructions  to  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  w^ere  removed,  and,  when  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  to  call  out  the  militia.  No  one  ever  imagined,  prior 
to  the  administration  of  president  Jackson,  that  a  president  of  the 
United  States  was  to  occupy  himself  with  supervising  and  attend- 
ing to  the  execution  of  all  the  minute  details  of  every  one  of  the 
hosts  of  offices  in  the  United  States. 

Under  the  constitutional  injunction  just  mentioned,  the  late 
president  put  forward  that  most  extraordinary  pretension  that  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  were  to  be  executed  as 
he  understoud  litem ;  and  this  pretension  was  attempted  to  be  sus- 
tained, by  an  argument  equally  extraordinary,  that  the  president, 
being  a  sw^orn  officer,  must  carry  them  into  effect,  according  to  Ids 
sense  of  their  meaning.  The  constitution  and  laws  were  to  be 
executed,  not  according  to  their  import,  as  handed  down  to  us  by 
our  ancestors,  as  interpreted  by  contemporaneous  expositions,  as 
expounded  by  concurrent  judicial  decisions,  as  fixed  l:»y  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  congressional  legislation,  but  in  thcd^  sense  in  which 
a  president  of  the  United  States  happened  to  understand  them  I 

To  complete  this  executive  usurpation,  one  further  object  re- 
mained. By  the  constitution,  the  command  of  the  army  and  the 
navy  is  confeiTed  on  the  president.  If  he  could  unite  the  purse 
with  the  sword,  nothing  would  be  left  to  gratify  the  insatiable  thirst 
for  power.  In  1838  the  president  seized  the  treasury  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  that  day  to  this,  it  has  continued  substantially 
under  his  control.  The  seizure  was  effected  by  the  removal  of  one 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  understood  to  be  opposed  to  the  measure, 
and  by  the  dismissal  of  another,  who  refused  to  violate  the  law  of 
the  land  upon  the  orders  of  the  president. 

It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  not  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  can  be  touched 
^\'it.hout  a  previous  appropriation   by  law,  nor  drawn   out  of  the 
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treasury,  wilhout  ihe  concurrence  and  signature  of  the  secretary, 
the  treasurer.,  the  register,  and  the  comptroller.  But  are  not  all 
these  pretended  securities  idle  and  unavailing  forms?  We  have 
seen,  that  ijy  the  operation  of  the  irresponsible  power  of  dismission, 
all  those  officers  are  reduced  to  mere  automata,  absolutely  subjected 
to  the  will  of  the  president.  What  resistance  would  any  of  them 
make,  with  the  penalty  of  dismission  suspended  over  their  heads, 
to  any  orders  of  the  president,  to  pour  out  the  treasure  of  the 
United  States,  whether  an  act  of  appropriation  existed  or  not?  Do 
not  mock  us  with  the  vain  assurance  of  the  honor  and  probity  of  a 
president,  nor  remind  us  of  the  contidence  which  we  ought  to 
repose  in  his  imagined  virtues.  The  pervading  principles  of  our 
system  of  governments  —  of  all  free  government  —  is  not  merely 
the  possibility,  but  the  absolute  certainty  of  infidelity  and  treachery, 
with  even  the  highest  functionary  of  the  state ;  and  hence  all  the 
restrictions,  securities,  and  guarantees,  which  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors  or  the  sad  experience  of  history  had  inculcated,  have  been 
devised  and  thrown  around  the  chief  magistrate. 

Here,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  let  us  pause  and  contemplate 
this  stupendous  structure  of  executive  machinery  and  despotism, 
which  has  been  reared  in  our  young  republic.  The  executive 
branch  of  the  government  is  a  unit;  throughout  all  its  arteries  and 
veins,  there  is  to  be  but  one  heart,  one  head,  one  will.  The  num- 
ber of  the  subordinate  executive  officers  and  dependents  in  the 
United  States  has  been  estimated,  in  an  official  report,  founded 
on  public  documents,  made  by  a  senator  from  South  Carolina, 
(Mr.  Calhoun,)  at  one  hundred  thousand.  Whatever  it  may  be, 
all  of  them,  wherever  they  are  situated,  are  bound  implicitly  to 
obey  the  orders  of  the  president.  And  absolute  obedience  to  his 
will  is  secured  and  enforced,  by  the  power  of  dismissing  them,  at 
his  pleasure,  from  their  respective  places.  To  make  this  terrible 
power  of  dismission  more  certain  and  efficacious,  its  exercise  is 
covered  up  in  mysterious  secrecy,  without  exposure,  without  the 
smallest  responsibility.  The  constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States  are  to  be  executed  in  the  sense  in  which  the  president 
understands  them,  although  that  sense  may  be  at  variance  with  the 
understanding  of  every  other  man  in  the  United  States.  It  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  from  the  principles  deduced  by  the 
president  from  the  constitutional  injunction  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  that,  if  an  act  of  congress  be  passed,  in  Ins  opindon, 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  or  if  a  decision  be  pronounced  by  the 
courts,  in  his  opinion,  contrary  to  the  constitution  or  the  laws,  that 
act  or  that  decision  the  president  is  not  obliged  to  enforce,  and  he 
could  not  cause  it  to  be  enforced,  without  a  violation,  as  is  pre- 
tended, of  his  official  oath.  Candor  requires  the  admission  that 
the  principle  has  not  yet  been  pushed  in  practice  in  these  cases; 
but  it  manifestly  comprehends  them;  and  who  doubts  that,  if  the 
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spirit  of  usurpation  is  not  arrested  and  rebuked,  they  will  be  finally 
reached?  The  march  of  power  is  ever  onward.  As  times  and 
seasons  admonished,  it  openly  and  boldly,  in  broad  day,  makes  its 
progress  ;  or,  if  alarm  be  excited  by  the  enormity  of  its  pretensions, 
it  silently  and  secretly,  in  the  dark  of  the  night,  steals  its  devious 
way.  It  now  storms  and  mounts  the  ramparts  of  the  fortress  of 
liberty;  it  now  saps  and  undermines  its  foundations.  Finally,  the 
command  of  the  army  and  navy  being  already  in  the  president, 
and  having  acquired  a  perfect  control  over  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States,  he  has  consummated  that  frightful  union  of  purse 
and  sword,  so  long,  so  much,  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  all  true 
lovers  of  civil  liberty.  And  our  present  chief  magistrate  stands 
solemnly  and  voluntarily  pledged,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  world, 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps,  and  carry  out  the  measures  and  the  prin- 
ciples, of  his  illustrious  predecessor! 

The  sum  of  the  whole  is,  that  there  is  but  one  power,  one 
control,  one  will,  in  the  state.  All  is  concentrated  in  the  president. 
He  directs,  orders,  commands,  the  whole  machinery  of  the  state. 
Through  the  official  agencies,  scattered  throughout  the  land,  and 
absolutely  subjected  to  his  will,  he  executes,  according  to  his 
pleasure  or  caprice,  the  whole  power  of  the  commonwealth,  which 
has  been  absorbed  and  engrossed  by  him.  And  one  sole  will 
predominates  in,  and  animates  the  whole  of,  this  vast  community. 
If  this  be  not  practical  despotism,  I  am  incapable  of  conceiving  or 
defining  it.  Names  are  notliing.  The  existence  or  non-existence 
of  arbitrary  government  does  not  depend  upon  the  title  or  denom- 
ination bestowed  on  the  chief  of  the  state,  but  upon  the  quantum 
of  power  which  he  possesses  and  wields.  Autocrat,  sultan,  emperor, 
dictator,  king,  doge,  president,  are  all  mere  names,  in  which  the 
power  respectively  possessed  by  them  is  not  to  be  found,  but  is  to 
be  looked  for  in  the  constitution,  or  the  established  usages  and 
practices,  of  the  several  states  which  they  gOY'ern  and  control.  If 
the  autocrat  of  Russia  were  called  j^resident  of  all  the  Russias,  the 
actual  power  remaining  unchanged,  his  authority,  under  his  new 
denomination,  would  continue  undiminished;  and  if  the  president 
of  the  United  States  were  to  receive  the  title  of  autocrat  of  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  his  authority  would  not  be  increased, 
without  an  alteration  of  the  constitution. 

General  Jackson  was  a  bold  and  fearless  reaper,  carrying  a  wide 
row,  but  he  did  not  gather  the  whole  harvest ;  he  left  some 
gleanings  to  his  faithful  successor,  and  he  seems  resolved  to  sweep 
clean  the  field  of  power.  The  duty  of  inculcating  on  the  official 
corps  the  active  exertion  of  their  personak  and  official  influence, 
was  left  by  him  to  be  enforced  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  all  popular 
elections.  It  was  not  sufficient  that  the  official  corps  was  bound 
implicitly  to  obey  the  will  of  the  president.  It  was  not  sufficient 
(hat   this    obedience   was   coerced   by  the    fremendous   power  o* 
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dismission.  It  soon  Ijecame  apparent,  that  this  corps  might  be 
beneficially  employed,  to  promote,  in  other  matters  than  the  business 
of  their  oflices,  the  views  and  interest  of  the  })resident  and  his  party. 
They  are  far  more  efficient  than  any  standing  army  of  equal 
numbers.  A  standing  army  would  be  sej^arated,  and  stand  out 
from  the  people,  would  be  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  ; 
and,  being  always  in  corps,  or  in  detachments,  could  exert  no 
influence  on  popnlar  elections.  But  the  oliicial  corps  is  dispersed 
throughout  the  country,  in  every  town,  village,  and  city,  mixing 
with  the  people,  attending  their  meetings  and  conventions,  becom- 
ing chairmen  and  members  of  committees,  and  urging  and 
stimulating  partisans  to  active  and  vigorous  exertion.  Acting  in 
concert,  and,  throughout  the  whole  union,  obeying  orders  issued 
from  the  centre,  their  influence,  aided  by  executive  patronage,  by 
the  post-office  department,  and  all  the  vast  other  means  of  the 
executive,  is  almost  irresistible. 

To  correct  this  procedure,  and  1o  restrain  the  subordinates  of  the 
executive  from  all  interference  with  popular  elections,  my  colleague, 
(Mr.  Crittenden,)  now  present,  introduced  a  bill  in  the  senate.  He 
had  the  weight  of  Mr.  Jeflerson's  opinion,  who  issued  a  circular  to 
restrain  federal  officers  from  intermeddling  in  popular  elections.  He 
had  before  him  the  British  example,  according  to  which,  place-men 
and  pensioners  were  not  only  forbidden  to  interfere,  but  were  not, 
some  of  them,  even  allowed  to  vote  at  popular  elections.  But  his 
bill  left  them  free  to  exercise  the  elective  franchise,  prohibiting  only 
the  use  of  their  official  influence.  And  how  was  this  bill  received 
in  the  senate?  Passed,  by  those  who  profess  to  admire  the 
character,  and  to  pursue  the  principles  of  Mr.  JefTerson  ?  No  such 
thing.  It  was  denounced  as  a  sedition  bill.  And  the  just  odium 
of  that  sedition  bill,  which  was  intended  1o  protect  ofRce-holders 
against  the  people,  was  successfully  used  to  defeat  a  measure  of 
protection  of  the  people  against  the  office-holders  I  Not  only  were 
they  left  unrestrained,  but  they  were  urged  and  stimulated  by  an 
official  report,  to  employ  their  influence  in  behalf  of  the  adminis- 
tration, at  the  elections  of  the  people. 

Hitherto,  [he  army  and  the  navy  have  remained  unaffected  by 
the  power  of  dismission,  and  they  have  not  been  called  into  the 
political  service  of  the  executive.  But  no  attentive  observer  of  the 
principles  and  proceedings  of  the  men  in  power  could  fail  to  see 
that  the  day  was  not  distant,  when  they,  too,  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  partisan  offices  of  the  president.  Accordingly,  the 
process  of  converting  them  into  executive  instruments  has  com- 
menced in  a  court-martial  assembled  at  Baltimore.  Two  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  have  been  there  put  upon  their 
solemn  trial,  on  the  charge  of  prejudicing  the  democratic  party,  by 
making  purchases  for  the  supply  of  the  army,  from  members  of  the 
whig  party !      It  is  not  pretended    that   the    United   States  were 
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prejudiced  by  those  purchases;  on  the  contrary,  it  was,  I  believe, 
established  that  they  were  cheaper  than  could  have  been  made 
from  the  supporters  of  the  administration.  But  the  charge  was, 
that  the  purchase  at  all  from  the  opponents,  instead  of  the  friends, 
of  the  administration,  was  an  injury  to  the  democratic  party,  which 
required  that  the  offenders  should  be  put  upon  their  trial,  before  a 
court-martial  I  And  this  trial  was  commenced  at  the  instance  of  a 
committee  of  a  democratic  convention,  and  conducted  and  prose- 
cuted by  them!  The  scandalous  spectacle  is  presented  to  an 
enlightened  world,  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  people 
executing  the  orders  of  a  self-created  power,  organized  within  the 
bosom  of  the  state;  and,  upon  such  an  accusation,  arraigning  before 
a  military  tribunal,  gallant  men,  who  are  charged  with  the  defence 
of  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  their  country,  and  with  bearing  its 
eagles  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy ! 

But  the  army  and  navy  are  too  small,  and,  in  composition,  are 
too  patriotic  to  subserve  all  the  purjioses  of  this  administration. 
Hence,  the  recent  proposition  of  the  secretary  of  war,  strongly 
recommended  by  the  president,  under  color  of  a  new  organization 
of  the  militia,  to  create  a  standing  force  of  two  hundred  thousand 
men,  an  amount  which  no  conceivable  foreign  exigency  can  ever 
make  necessary.  It  is  not  my  purpose  now  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  that  alarming  and  most  dangerous  ])lan  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  federal  government.  It  has  justly 
excited  a  burst  of  general  indignation;  and  nowhere  has  the 
disapprobation  of  it  been  more  emphatically  expressed  than  in  this 
ancient  and  venerable  commonwealth. 

The  monstrous  project  may  be  described  in  a  few  words.  It 
proposes  to  create  the  force  by  breaking  down  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  expunging  the  boundaries  of  states ;  meUing  them  up  in  a 
confluent  mass,  to  be  subsequently  cut  uj)  iuio  ten  military  |)arts, 
alienates  the  militia  from  its  natural  association,  withdraws  it  from 
the  authority  and  command  and  sympathy  of  its  constitutional 
officers,  appointed  by  the  states,  puts  it  under  the  command  of  the 
president,  authorises  him  to  cause  it  to  be  trained,  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  subjects  it  to  be  called  out  from 
remote  and  distant  places,  at  his  pleasure,  and  on  occasions  nc 
warranted  by  the  constitution  ! 

Indefensible  as  this  project  is,  fellow-citizens,  do  not  he  deceived, 
by  supposing  that  it  has  been  or  will  be  abandoned.  It  is  a 
principle  of  those  who  are  now  in  power,  that  an  election  or  a  re- 
election of  the  president  implies  the  sanction  of  the  peoj)le  to  all  the 
measures  which  he  had  proposed,  and  all  the  opinions  which,  he 
had  expressed,  on  public  affairs,  prior  to  that  event.  We  have 
seen  this  principle  applied  on  various  occasions.  Let  Mr.  Van 
Buren  be  reelected  in  November  next,  and  it  will  be  claimed  that 
the  people  have  thereby  approved  of  this  plan  of  the  secretary  of 
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war,  All  enteiiuin  the  opinion,  that  it  is  important  to  train  the 
militia,  and  render  it  effective ;  and  it  will  be  insisted,  in  ihe 
contingency  mentioned,  that  the  people  have  demonstrated  that 
they  approve  of  that  specific  plan.  There  is  more  reason  to 
ap))rehend  such  a  consequence,  from  the  fact  that  a  committee  of 
the  senate,  to  which  this  subject  was  referred,  instead  of  denouncing 
the  scheme  as  unconstitutional,  and  dangerous  to  liberty,  presented 
a  labored  apologetic  report,  and  the  administration  majority  in  that 
body  ordered  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  apology  to  be  printed, 
for  circulation  among  the  people.  I  take  pleasure  in  testifying, 
that  one  administration  senator  had  the  manly  independence  to 
denounce,  in  his  place,  the  project  as  unconstitutional.  That 
senator  was  from  your  own  state. 

I  have  thus,  fellow-citizens,  exhibited  to  you  a  true  and  faithful 
picture  of  executive  power,  as  it  has  been  enlarged  and  expanded 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  as  it  has  been  proposed  further  to 
extend  it.  It  overshadows  every  other  branch  of  the  government. 
The  source  of  legislative  power  is  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
capitol,  but  in  the  palace  of  the  president.  In  assuming  to  be  a 
part  of  the  legislative  power,  as  the  president  recently  did,  contrary 
to  the  constitution,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  actual  fact  if  he 
had  alleged  that  he  was  the  sole  legislative  power  of  the  union.  How 
is  it  possible  for  public  liberty  to  be  preserved,  and  the  constitutional 
distributions  of  power,  among  the  departments  of  government,  to 
be  maintained,  unless  the  executive  career  be  checked  and 
restrained  ? 

It  may  be  urged  that  two  securities  exist ;  first,  that  the  presiden- 
tial term  is  of  short  duration ;  and,  second,  the  elective  franchise. 
But  it  has  been  already  shown,  that  whether  a  depository  of  power 
be  arbitrary  or  compatible  with  hberty,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
duration  of  the  official  term,  but  upon  the  amount  of  power 
invested.  The  dictatorship  in  Rome,  was  an  office  of  brief 
existence,  generally  shorter  than  the  presidential  term.  Whether 
the  elective  franchise  be  an  adequate  security  or  not,  is  a  problem 
to  be  solved  next  November.  I  hope  and  believe  it  yet  is.  But  if 
Mr.  Van  Buren  should  be  reelected,  the  power  already  acquired 
by  the  executive  be  retained,  and  that  which  is  in  progress  be  added 
to  that  department,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment  that  there  will  be 
no  hope  remaining  for  the  continuance  of  the  liberties  of  the 
country. 

And  yet  the  partisans  of  this  tremendous  executive  power 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  name  of  democrats,  and  bestow  upon  us, 
who  are  opposed  to  it,  the  denomination  of  federalists  !  In  the 
senate  of  the  United  States,  there  are  five  gentlemen  who  were 
members  of  the  federal  party,  and  four  of  them  have  been  suddenly 
transformed  into  democrats,  and  are  now  warm  supporters  of  this 
administration,  whilst  I,  who  had  exerted  the  utmost  of  my  humble 
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abilities  to  arouse  the  nation  to  a  vindication  of  its  insulted  honor, 
and  its  violated  rights,  and  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war 
against  Great  Britain,  to  which  they  were  violently  opposed,  find 
myself,  by  a  sort  of  nnagical  influence,  converted  into  a  federalist! 
The  only  American  citizen  that  I  ever  met  with,  who  was  an 
avowed  monarchist,  was  a  supporter  of  the  administration  of 
general  Jackson  ;  and  he  acknowledged  to  me,  that  his  motive  was 
to  bring  about  the  system  of  monarchy,  which  his  judgment 
preferred. 

There  were  other  points  of  ditference  between  the  federalists 
and  the  democratic,  or  rather  republican  party,  of  1798,  but  the 
great,  leading,  prominent  discrimination  between  them,  related  to 
the  constitution  of  the  executive  department  of  the  government. 
The  federalists  beheved  that,  in  its  structure,  it  was  too  weak,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  the  preponderating  weight  of  the 
legislative  branch.  Hence  they  rallied  around  the  executive,  and 
sought  to  give  to  it  strength  and  energy.  A  strong  government,  an 
energetic  executive  was,  among  them,  the  common  language  and 
fhe  great  object  of  that  day.  The  republicans,  on  the  contrary, 
believed  that  the  real  danger  lay  on  the  side  of  the  executive ;  that, 
having  a  continuous  and  uninterrupted  existence,  it  was  always  on 
the  alert,  ready  to  defend  the  power  it  had,  and  prompt  in  acquiring 
more;  and  that  the  experience  of  history  demonstrated  that  it  was 
the  encroaching  and  usurping  department.  They,  therefore,  rallied 
nronnd  the  people  and  the  legislature. 

What  are  the  positions  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  present 
day?  Modern  democracy  has  reduced  the  federal  theory  of  a 
strong  and  energetic  executive  to  jDractical  operation.  It  has  turned 
from  the  people,  the  natural  ally  o{  genuine  democracy,  to  the 
executive,  and,  instead  of  vigilance,  jealousy,  and  distrust,  has 
given  to  that  department  all  its  confidence,  and  made  to  it  a  virtual 
surrender  of  all  the  powers  of  government.  The  recognised  maxim 
of  royal  infallibility  is  transplanted  from  the  British  monarchy  into 
modern  American  democracy,  and  the  president  can  do  no  wrong! 
This  new  school  adopts,  modifies,  changes,  renounces,  renews, 
opinions  at  the  pleasure  of  the  executive.  Is  the  bank  of  the  United 
States  a  useful  and  valuable  institution  ?  Yes,  unanimously  pro- 
nounces the  democratic  legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  The  president 
vetoes  it  as  a  pernicious  and  dangerous  establishment.  The 
democratic  majority  in  the  same  legislature  pronounce  it  to  be 
pernicious  and  dangerous.  The  democratic  majority  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  declare  the  deposits  of  the 
public  money  in  the  bank  of  the  United  States  to  be  safe.  The 
president  says  they  are  unsafe,  and  removes  them.  The  democracy 
say  they  are  unsafe,  and  approve  the  removal.  The  president  says 
that  a  scheme  of  a  sub-treasury  is  revolutionary  and  disorganizing. 
The  democracy  say  it  is  re\olutionary  and  disorganizing.     The 
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president  says  it  is  wise  and  salutary.  The  democracy  say  it  is 
wise  and  salutary. 

The  whigs  of  1840  stand  where  the  republicans  of  1798  stood, 
and  where  the  whigs  of  the  revolution  were,  battling  for  liberty, 
for  the  people,  for  free  institutions,  against  power,  against  corrup- 
tion, against  executive  encroachments,  against  monarchy. 

We  are  reproached  with  struggling  for  offices  and  their  emolu- 
ments. If  we  acted  on  the  avowed  and  acknowledged  principle 
of  our  opponents,  '  that  the  spoils  belong  to  the  victors,'  we  should 
indeed  be  unworthy  of  the  support  of  the  people.  No !  fellow- 
citizens;  higher,  nobler,  more  patriotic  motives  actuate  the  whig 
party.  Their  object  is  the  restoration  of  the  constitution,  the  pre- 
servation of  liberty,  and  rescue  of  the  country.  If  they  were 
governed  by  the  sordid  and  selfish  motives  acted  upon  by  their 
opponents,  and  unjustly  imputed  to  them,  to  acquire  office  and 
emolument,  they  have  only  to  change  their  names,  and  enter  the 
presidential  palace.  The  gate  is  always  wide  open,  and  the  path 
is  no  narrow  one  which  leads  through  it.  The  last  comer,  too, 
often  fares  best. 

On  a  resurvey  of  the  few  past  years  we  behold  enough  to 
sicken  and  sadden  the  hearts  of  true  patriots.  Executive  encroach- 
ment has  quickly  followed  upon  executive  encroachment;  persons 
honored  by  public  confidence,  and  from  whom  nothing  but  grateful 
and  parental  measures  should  have  flowed,  have  inflicted  stunning 
blow  after  blow,  in  such  rapid  succession,  that,  before  the  people 
could  recover  from  the  reeling  effects  of  one,  anoflier  has  fallen 
heavily  upon  them.  Had  either  of  various  instances  of  executive 
misrule  stood  out  separate  and  alone,  so  that  its  enormity  might 
have  been  seen  and  dwelt  upon  with  composure,  the  condemnation 
of  the  executive  would  have  long  since  been  pronounced;  but  it 
has  hitherto  found  safety  and  impunity  in  the  bewildering  effects 
of  the  multitude  of  its  misdeeds.  The  nation  has  been  in  the 
condition  of  a  man  w^ho,  having  gone  to  bed  after  his  barn  has 
been  consumed  by  fire,  is  aroused  in  the  morning  to  witness  his 
dwelling-house  wrapped  in  flames.  So  bold  and  presumptuous  had 
the  executive  become,  that,  penetrating  in  its  influence  the  hall  of  a 
coordinate  branch  of  the  government,  by  means  of  a  submissive 
or  instructed  majority  of  the  senate,  it  has  caused  a  record  of  the 
country  to  be  effaced  and  expunged,  the  inviolability  of  which  was 
guarantied  by  a  solemn  injunction  of  the  constitution  I  And  that 
memorable  and  scandalous  scene  was  enacted  only  because  the 
offensive  record  contained  an  expression  of  disapprobation  of  an 
executive  proceeding. 

If  this  state  of  things  were  to  remain  —  if  the  progress  of  exec- 
utive usurpation  were  to  continue  unchecked,  hopeless  despair 
would  seize  the  public  mind,  or  the  people  would  be  goaded  to 
acts  of  open  and  violent  resistance.     But,   thank  God,  the  power 
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of  the  president,  fearful  and  rapid  as  ils  strides  have  been,  is  not 
yet  too  great  for  the  power  of  the  elective  franchise;  and  a  bright 
and  glorious  prospect,  in  the  election  of  William  Henry  Harrison, 
has  opened  upon  the  country.  The  necessity  of  a  change  of 
rulers  has  deeply  penetrated  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  and  we  every 
where  behold  cheering  manifestations  of  that  happy  event.  The 
fact  of  his  election  alone,  without  reference  to  the  measures  of  his 
administration,  will  powerfully  contribute  to  the  security  and  hap- 
piness of  the  people.  It  will  bring  assurance  of  the  cessation  of 
that  long  series  of  disastrous  experiments  which  have  so  greatly 
afflicted  the  people.  Confidence  will  immediately  revive,  credit 
be  restored,  active  business  will  return,  prices  of  products  will  rise  ; 
and  the  people  will  feel  and  know  that,  instead  of  their  servants 
being  occupied  in  devising  measures  for  their  ruin  and  destruction, 
they  will  be  assiduously  employed  in  promoting  their  welfare  and 
prosperity. 

But  grave  and  serious  measures  will,  unquestionably,  early  and 
anxiously  command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  new  administration. 
I  have  no  authority  to  announce,  and  do  not  pretend  to  announce 
the  purposes  of  the  new  president.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  them, 
other  than  that  which  is  accessible  to  every  citizen.  In  what  I 
shall  say  as  to  the  course  of  a  new  administration,  therefore,  I 
mean  to  express  my  own  sentiments,  to  speak  for  myself,  without 
compromiting  any  other  person.  Upon  such  an  interesting 
occasion  as  this  is,  in  the  midst  of  the  companions  of  my  youth, 
or  their  descendants,  I  have  felt  that  it  is  due  to  them  and  to  myself, 
explicitly  to  declare  my  sentiments,  without  reserve,  and  to  show 
that  I  have  been,  and,  as  I  sincerely  believe,  the  friends  with  whom 
I  have  acted  have  been,  animated  by  the  disinterested  desire  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  and  to  preserve  its  free 
institutions. 

The  first,  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  important  object,  which 
should  engage  the  serious  attention  of  a  new  administration,  is 
that  of  circumscribing  the  executive  power,  and  throwing  around 
it  such  limitations  and  safe-guards  as  will  render  it  no  longer 
dangerous  to  the  public  liberfies. 

Whatever  is  the  work  of  man  necessarily  partakes  of  his  imper- 
fections; and  it  was  not  to  be  expected,  that,  with  all  the  acknowl- 
edged wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  framers  of  our  constitution,  they 
could  have  sent  forth  a  plan  of  government,  so  free  from  all  defect, 
and  so  full  of  guarantees,  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  of 
embittered  parties  and  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misin- 
terpreted. Misconceptions  or  erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers 
granted  in  the  constitution,  would  probably  have  occurred,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a 
regular  and  temperate  administration  of  the  government;  but, 
during  the  last  twelve  years,  the   machine,  driven   by  a   reckless 
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charioteer,  wiih  frightful  impel  uosity,  has  been  greatly  jarred  and 
jolted,  and  it  needs  careful  examination  and  a  thorough  repair. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the 
government  itself,  and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems 
to  me  that,  either  by  amendments  of  the  constitution,  when  they 
are  necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object  falls 
within  the  scojje  of  the  powers  of  congress,  there  should  be. 

First,  a  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of 
president  of  the  United  States,  after  a  service  of  one  term. 

Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection  have  satisfied  me 
that  too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
incumbent,  are  occupied,  during  his  first  term,  in  securing  his 
reelection.  The  public  business,  consequently,  suffers ;  and  meas- 
ures are  proposed  or  executed  with  less  regard  to  the  general 
prosperity  than  to  their  influence  upon  the  a])proaching  election. 
If  the  limitation  to  one  term  existed,  the  president  would  be 
exclusively  devoted  to  the  discharge  of  his  public  duties ;  and  he 
would  endeavor  to  signalize  his  administration  by  the  beneficence 
and  wisdom  of  its  measures. 

Secondly,  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and 
be  subjected  to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.  Although 
a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  proportion  of  all  the  acts  of  congress 
passed  at  the  short  session  of  congress,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  government,  were  passed  within  the  three  last  days  of  the 
session,  and  when,  of  course,  the  president  for  the  time  being  had 
not  the  ten  days  for  consideration,  allowed  by  the  constitution, 
president  Jackson,  availing  himself  of  that  allowance,  has  failed 
to  return  important  bills.  When  not  returned  by  the  president, 
within  the  ten  days,  it  is  questionable  whether  they  are  laws  or  not. 
It  is  very  certain  that  the  next  congress  cannot  act  upon  them  by 
deciding  whether  or  not  they  shall  become  laws,  the  president's 
objections  notwithstanding.     All  this  ought  to  be  provided  for. 

At  present,  a  bill,  returned  by  the  president,  can  only  become  a 
law  by  the  concurrence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members  of  each 
house.  I  think  if  congress  passes  a  bill  after  discussion  and 
consideration,  and,  after  weighing  the  objections  of  the  president, 
still  believes  it  ought  to  pass,  it  should  become  a  law  provided  a 
majority  of  all  the  members  of  each  house  concur  in  its  passage. 
If  the  weight  of  his  argument,  and  the  weight  of  his  influence 
conjointly,  cannot  prevail  on  a  majority,  against  their  previous 
convictions,  in  my  opinion,  the  bill  ought  not  to  be  arrested.  Such 
is  the  provision  of  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  states,  and 
that  of  Kentucky  among  them. 

Thirdly,  the  power  of  dismission  from  ofliee  should  be  restricted, 
and  the  exercise  of  it  be  rendered  responsible. 

The  constitutional  concurrence  c  the  senate  is  necessary  to  the 
confirmation  of  all  important  appointments;  but,  without  consult- 
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ing  the  senate,  without  any  other  motive  than  resentment  of 
caprice,  the  president  may  dismiss,  at  his  sole  pleasure,  an  officer 
created  by  tlie  joint  action  of  himself  and  the  senate.  The  prac- 
tical effect  is,  to  nullify  the  agency  of  the  senate.  There  may  be, 
occasionally,  cases  in  which  the  public  interest  requires  an  imme- 
diate dismission  without  waiting  for  the  assembling  of  the  senate; 
but,  in  all  such  cases,  the  president  should  be  bound  to  communi- 
cate fully  the  grounds  and  motives  of  the  dismission.  The  power 
would  be  thus  rendered  responsible.  Without  it,  the  exercise  of 
the  power  is  utterly  repugnant  to  free  institutions,  the  basis  of 
which,  is  perfect  responsibility,  and  dangerous  to  the  public  liberty, 
as  has  been  already  shown. 

Fourthly,  the  control  over  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
should  be  confided  and  confined  exclusively  to  congress  ;  and  all 
authority  of  the  president  over  it,  by  means  of  dismissing  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  or  other  persons  having  the  immediate 
charge  of  it,  be  rigorously  precluded. 

You  have  heard  much,  fellow-citizens,  of  the  divorce  of  banks 
and  government.  After  crippling  them  and  impairing  their  utility, 
the  executive  and  its  partisans  have  systematically  denounced 
them.  The  executive  and  the  country,  were  warned  again  and 
again  of  the  fatal  course  that  has  been  pursued;  but  the  executive 
nevertheless  persevered,  commencing  by  praising,  and  ending  by 
decrying,  the  state  banks.  Under  cover  of  the  smoke  which  has 
been  raised,  the  real  object  all  along  has  been,  and  yet  is,  to  obtain 
the  possession  of  the  money  power  of  the  union.  That  accom- 
plished and  sanctioned  by  the  peo])le  —  the  union  of  the  sword 
and  the  purse  in  the  hands  of  the  president  eflectually  secured  — 
and  farewell  to  American  liberty.  The  sub-treasury  is  the  scheme 
for  effecting  that  union;  and,  I  am  told,  that  of  all  the  days  in  the 
year,  that  which  gave  birth  to  our  national  existence  and  freedom, 
is  the  selected  day  to  be  disgraced  by  ushering  into  existence  a 
measure  imminently  perilous  to  the  liberty,  wdiich,  on  that  anni- 
versary, we  commemorate  in  joyous  festivals.  Thus,  in  the  spirit 
of  destruction  which  animates  our  rulers,  would  they  convert  a 
day  of  gladness  and  of  glory,  into  a  day  of  sadness  and  mourning. 
Fellow-citizens,  there  is  one  divorce  urgently  demanded  by  the 
safety  and  the  highest  interests  of  the  country  —  a  divorce  of  the 
president  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States. 

And,  fifthly,  the  appointment  of  members  of  congress  to  any 
office,  or  any  but  a  few  specific  offices,  during  their  continuance 
in  office,  and  for  one  year  thereafter,  should  be  prohibited. 

This  is  a  hackneyed  theme,  but  it  is  not  less  deserving  of  serious 
consideration.  The  constitution  now  interdicts  the  appointment 
of  a  member  of  congress  to  any  office  created,  or  the  emoluments 
of  which  had  been  increased  whilst  he  was  in  office.  In  the 
purer  days  of  the  republic,  that  restriction  might  have  been  sufli- 
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dent,  but   in  these   more   degenerate  times,  it  is  necessary,  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  to  give  the  principle  greater  extent. 

These  are  the  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  permanent  character  of 
the  government  itself,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worthy  of  the 
serious  attention  of  the  people,  and  of  a  new  administration. 
Tiiere  are  others,  of  an  adminisirative  nature,  which  require  prompt 
and  careful  consideration. 

First,  the  currency  of  the  country,  its  stability  and  uniform  value, 
and,  as  intimately  and  indissolubly  connected  with  it,  the  insurance 
of  the  faithful  performance  of  the  fiscal  services,  necessary  to  the 
government,  should  be  maintained  and  secured  by  exercising  all 
the  powers  requisite  to  those  objects  with  which  congress  is  consti- 
tutionally invested.  These  are  the  great  ends  to  be  aimed  at ;  the 
means  are  of  subordinate  importance.  Whether  these  ends,  iiidis- 
^pensable  to  the  well  being  of  both  the  jjeople  and  the  government, 
are  to  be  attained  by  sound  and  safe  state  banks,  carefully  selected, 
and  properly  distributed,  or  by  a  new  bank  of  the  United  States, 
with  such  limitations,  conditions,  and  restrictions,  as  have  been 
indicated  by  experience,  should  be  left  to  the  arbitrament  of 
enlightened  public  opinion. 

Candor  and  truth  require  me  to  say,  that,  in  my  judgment,  whilst 
banks  continue  to  exist  in  the  country,  the  services  of  a  bank  of 
the  Ujiited  States  cannot  be  safely  dispensed  with.  I  think  that 
the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  is  a  settled  question ;  settled  by 
Washington  and  by  Madison,  by  the  people,  by  forty  years'  acqui- 
escence, by  the  judiciary,  and  by  both  of  the  great  parties  which 
so  long  held  sway  in  this  country.  I  know  and  T  respect  the  contrary 
opinion,  which  is  eiUertained  in  this  state.  But,  in  my  deliberate 
view  of  the  matter,  the  power  to  establish  such  a  bank  being  settled, 
and  being  a  necessary  and  proper  power,  the  only  question  is,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  its  exercise.  And  on  questions  of  mere 
expediency,  public  opinion  ought  to  have  a  controlling  influence. 
Wiihout  banks,  I  believe  we  cannot  have  a  suliicient  currency  ; 
without  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  I  fear  we  cannot  have  a  sound 
currency.  But  it  is  the  end,  that  of  a  sound  and  sufficient  currency, 
and  a  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal  duties  of  government,  that 
should  engage  the  dispassionate  and  candid  consideration  of  the 
whole  community.  There  is  nothing  in  the  name  of  the  bank  of 
the  United  States  which  has  any  magical  charm,  or  to  which  any 
one  need  be  wedded.  It  is  to  secure  certain  great  objects,  without 
which  society  cannot  prosper ;  and  if,  contrary  to  my  apprehension^ 
these  objects  can  be  accomplished  by  dispensing  with  the  agenc\ 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  employing  that  of  state  banks 
all  ought  to  rejoice,  and  heartily  acquiesce,  and  none  would  more 
than  I  should. 

Second,  that  the  public  lands,  in  conformity  with  the  trusts 
created   expressly,  or   by  just  implication,  on  their  acquisition,  be 
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administered  in   a  spirit  of  liberality  towards  the  new  states  and 
territories,  and  in  a  spirit  of  justice  towards  all  the  states. 

The  land  bill  which  was  rejected  by  president  Jackson, 
and  acts  of  occasional  legislation,  will  accomplish  both  these 
objects.  I  regret  that  the  time  does  not  admit  of  my  exposing 
here  the  nefarious  plans  and  purposes  of  the  administration  as  to 
this  vast  national  resource.  That,  like  every  other  great  interest  of 
the  country,  is  administered  with  the  sole  view  of  the  effect  upon 
the  interests  of  the  j^arty  in  power.  A  bill  has  passed  the  senate, 
and  is  now  pending  before  the  house,  according  to  which,  forty 
millions  of  dollars  are  stricken  from  the  real  value  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  public  lands  by  a  short  process ;  and  a  citizen  of 
Virginia,  residing  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  Ohio,  is  not  allowed 
to  purchase  lands  as  cheap  by  half  a  dollar  per  acre,  as  a  citizen 
living  on  the  northwest  side  of  that  river.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
expressing  my  conviction,  that  the  whole  public  domain  is  gone 
if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  reelected. 

Third,  that  the  policy  of  protecting  and  encouraging  the  produc- 
tion of  American  industry,  entering  into  competition  with  the  rival 
productions  of  foreign  industry,  be  adhered  to  and  maintained  on 
the  basis  of  the  principles  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  compromise  of 
March,  1833. 

Protection  and  national  independence  are,  in  my  opinion, 
identical  and  synonymous.  The  principle  of  abandonment  of  the 
one,  cannot  be  surrendered  without  a  forfeiture  of  the  other  Who, 
with  just  pride  and  national  sensibility,  can  think  of  subjecting  the 
products  of  our  industry  to  all  the  taxation  and  restraints  of  foreign 
powers,  without  effort,  on  our  part,  to  counteract  their  prohibitions 
and  burdens,  by  suitable  countervailing  legislation  ?  The  question 
cannot  be,  ought  not  to  be,  one  of  principle,  but  of  measure  and 
degree.  I  adopt  that  of  the  compromise  act,  not  because  that 
act  is  irrepealable,  but  because  it  met  with  the  sanction  of  the 
nation.  Stability,  with  moderate  and  certain  protection,  is  far 
more  important  than  instability,  the  necessary  consequence  of 
high  protection.  But  the  protection  of  the  compromise  act  will 
be  adequate,  in  most,  if  not  as  to  all  interests.  The  twenty  per 
centum  which  it  stipulates,  cash  duties,  home  valuations,  and  the 
list  of  free  articles  inserted  in  the  act  for  the  particular  advantage 
of  the  manufacturer,  will  insure,  I  trust,  sufRcient  protection.  All 
together,  they  will  amount  jirobably  to  no  less  than  thirty  per 
centum,  a  gi-eater  extent  of  protection  than  was  secured  prior  to 
the  act  of  1828,  which  no  one  stands  up  to  defend.  Now  the 
valuation  of  foreign  goods  is  made  not  by  the  American  authority, 
except  in  suspected  cases,  but  by  foreigners  and  abroad.  They 
assess  the  value,  and  we  the  duty ;  but,  as  the  duty  depends  in 
most  cases,  upon  the  value,  it  is  manifest  that  those  who  assess  the 
value  fix  the  duty.     The  home  valuation  will  give  our  government 
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what  it  rightfully  possesses,  both  the  power  to  ascertain  the  true 
value  of  the  thing  which  it  taxes,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  that  tax. 

Fourth,  that  a  strict  and  wise  economy,  in  the  disbursement  of 
the  public  money,  be  steadily  enforced ;  and  that,  to  that  end,  all 
useless  establishments,  all  unnecessary  offices  and  places,  foreign 
and  domestic,  and  all  extravagance,  either  in  the  collection  or 
expenditure  of  the  public  revenue,  be  abolished  and  repressed. 

I  have  not  time  to  dwell  on  details  in  the  application  of  this 
principle.  I  will  say  that  a  pruning-knife,  long,  broad,  and  sharp, 
should  be  applied  to  every  department  of  the  government.  There 
is  abundant  scope  for  honest  and  skilful  surgery.  The  annual 
expenditure  may,  in  reasonable  time,  be  brought  down  from  its 
present  amount  of  about  forty  millions,  to  nearly  one  third  of 
that  sum. 

Fifth,  the  several  states  have  made  such  great  and  gratifying  pro- 
gress in  their  respective  systems  of  internal  improvement,  and  have 
been  so  aided  by  the  distribution  under  the  deposit  act,  that,  in  future, 
the  erection  of  new  roads  and  canals  should  be  left  to  them,  with 
such  further  aid  only  from  the  general  government,  as  they  would 
derive  from  the  payment  of  tlie  last  instalment  under  that  act,  from 
an  absolute  relinquishment  of  the  right  of  congTcss  to  call  upon 
them  to  refund  the  previous  instalments,  and  from  their  equal  and 
just  quotas,  to  be  received  by  a  future  distribution  of  the  net 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands. 

And,  sixth,  that  the  right  to  slave  property,  being  guarantied  by 
the  constitution,  and  recognised  as  one  of  the  compromise  incor- 
porated in  that  instrument  by  our  ancestors,  should  be  left  where 
the  constitution  has  placed  it,  undisturbed  and  unagitated  by 
congress. 

These,  fellow-citizens,  are  views  both  of  the  structure  of  the 
government  and  of  its  administration,  which  appear  to  me  worthy 
of  commanding  the  grave  attention  of  the  public  and  its  new 
servants.  Although,  I  repeat,  I  have  neither  authority  nor  purpose 
to  commit  any  body  else,  I  believe  most,  if  not  all,  of  them,  are 
entertained  by  the  political  friends  with  whom  I  have  acted. 
Whether  the  salutary  reforms  which  they  include  will  be  effected 
or  considered,  depends  upon  the  issue  of  that  great  struggle  which 
is  now  going  on  throughout  all  this  country.  This  contest  has 
had  no  parallel  since  the  period  of  the  revolution.  In  both  instan- 
ces, there  is  a  similarity  of  object.  That  was  to  achieve,  this  is  to 
])reserve  the  liberties  of  the  country.  Let  us  catch  the  spirit  which 
animated,  and  imitate  the  virtues  which  adorned  our  noble 
ancestors.  Their  devotion,  their  constancy,  their  untiring  activity, 
their  perseverance,  their  indomitable  resolution,  their  sacrifices,  their 
valor!  If  they  fought  for  liberty  or  death,  in  the  memorable 
language  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  them,  let  us  never  forget 
that  the  prize  now  at  hazard,  is  liberty  or  slavery.  We  should  be 
VOL.  II.  54 
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encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  the  contest,  to  the  success  of  which 
they  solemnly  pledged  their  fortunes,  their  lives,  and  their  sacred 
honor,  was  far  more  unequal  than  that  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  cautiously  guard  against  too  much 
confidence.  History  and  experience  prove  that  more  has  been  lost 
by  self-confidence  and  contempt  of  enemies,  than  won  by  skill  and 
courage.  Our  opponents  are  powerful  in  numbers,  and  in  organi- 
zation, active,  insidious,  possessed  of  ample  means,  and  wholly 
unscrupulous  in  the  use  of  them.  They  count  upon  success  by 
the  use  of  two  words,  democracy  and  federalism ;  democracy, 
which,  in  violation  of  all  truth,  they  a])propriate  to  themselves,  and 
federalism,  which,  in  violation  of  all  justice,  they  apply  to  us.  And 
allow  me  to  conjure  you  not  to  suffer  yourselves  to  be  diverted, 
deceived,  or  discouraged  by  the  false  rumors  which  will  be  indus- 
triously circulated,  between  the  present  time  and  the  period  of  the 
election,  by  our  opponents.  They  will  put  them  forth  in  every 
variety,  and  without  number,  in  the  most  imposing  forms,  certified 
and  sworn  to  by  conspicuous  names.  They  will  brag,  they  will 
boast,  they  will  threaten.  Regardless  of  all  their  arts,  let  us  keep 
'.steadily  and  faithfully  and  fearlessly  at  work. 

But  if  the  opposition  perform  its  whole  duty  ;  if  every  membei 
of  it  act  as  in  the  celebrated  battle  of  liord  Nelson,  as  if  the  eyes  of 
the  whole  nation  were  fixed  on  him,  and  as  if  on  his  sole  exertions 
depended  the  issue  of  the  day,  I  sincerely  believe,  that  at  least 
twenty  of  the  states  of  the  union,  will  unite  in  the  glorious  work 
of  the  salvation  of  the  constitution,  and  the  redemption  of  the 
country. 

Friends,  and  fellow-citizens,  T  have  detained  you  too  long. 
Accept  my  cordial  thanks,  and  my  profound  acknowledgments  for 
the  honors  of  this  day,  and  for  all  your  feelings  of  attachment  and 
confidence  towards  me  ;  and  allow  me,  in  conclusion,  to  propose  a 
sentiment: 

Hanover  county  —  it  was  the  first,  in  tlie  commencement  of  the  evolution,  to  raise 
its  arms,  under  the  lead  of  Patrick  Henry,  in  defence  of  American  liberty;  it  will  be 
the  last  tf>  prove  false  or  recreant  to  the  holy  cause. 


AT  THE  HARRISON -CONVENTION, 

AT  NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE,  AUGUST  17,  1840. 


[On  this  occasion,  a  short  time  previous  to  the  presidential  election,  an  immense 
assemblage  of  whigs,  called  'the  southwestern  convention,'  met  at  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  to  take  measures  to  promote  the  election  of  General  Harrison.  Mr.  Clay 
accepted  an  urgent  invitation  to  be  present,  and  address  the  convention,  the  substance 
of  which  address  is  subjoined,  relating  to  the  political  topics  of  the  day,  and  some 
reminiscences  of  the  past:  alluding,  also,  to  his  political  differences  with  general 
Jackson,  whose  residence  was  near  Nashville.] 


Mr.  Clay  was  called  for,  with  an  enthusiasm  which  seemed  to 
have  no  bounds;  and,  when  he  came  forward,  wilh  those 
characteristic  smiles  playing  all  over  his  remarkable  countenanc?, 
the  air  was  rent  wilh  nine  such  cheers  as  it  has  seldom  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  any  man  to  receive.  When  those  had  subsided,  he  com- 
menced somewhat  as  follows. 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  of  the  convention,  ladies,  friends, 
and  fellow-citizens.  This  day  may  be  likened  lo  the  glorious  and 
genial  sun  that  now  shines  upon  us.  Clouds  are  occasionally 
Hitting  over  it,  and  obscuring,  for  the  moment,  its  beaming  rays, 
but  truth  will  break  through  ihe  mist,  and  shine  the  brighter  for 
having  been  for  a  time  obscured.  By  November  ne.xt,  the  dark 
clouds  which  have  been  lowering  above  the  political  horizon,  will 
all  disappear.  I  congratulate  this  vast  multitude  upon  the  glorious 
prospect  before  us. 

This,  said  Mr.  Clay,  is  a  convention  of  the  people,  and  he  asked 
if  he  might  not,  without  arrogance,  revert  to  the  cause  of  his 
appearing  before  them.  During  the  arduous  contest  in  which  he 
had  been  long  engaged,  occasional  clouds  lowered  about  him,  but, 
conscious  of  the  correctness  of  his  motives,  of  the  purily  of  his 
intentions,  he  had  stood  out  from  the  beginning  dauntless,  erect,  and 
undismayed. 

Had  he  visited  Tennessee  during  the  campaign  to  which  he  had 
alluded,  he  would  have  disabused  the  public  mind  in  relation  lo  the 
charges  which  were  made  against  him.  In  giving  his  vote,  in  1825, 
for  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  he  obeyed  the  wishes  of  his 
constituents.  It  had  been  charged  that  he  did  not  do  this,  but  the 
charge  was  unfounded.  It  was  true  that  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
at  the  time,  made  a  request  that  he  should  give  a  different  vote; 
but  that  body,  in  making  the  request,  went  beyond  its  province ;  it 
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had  no  right  to  interfere  in  the  matter;  the  right  belonged 
exclusively  to  his  constituents,  in  the  counties  of  Fayette,  Woodford, 
and  Jessamine.  Each  of  these  counties  sustained,  approved,  and 
ratified  his  conduct  at  the  time,  and  neither  of  them  has  ever,  to  this 
day,  revoked  or  annulled  that  approbation.  With  respect  to  his 
motives,  for  the  course  he  pursued,  he  had  nothing,  on  this  occasion, 
to  ofter.  Those  motives  were  known  to,  and  would  be  adjudged 
by,  his  God.  He  never  doubted  that  the  day  v/ould  come  when 
justice  would  be  done  him.  Yes,  he  never  doubted  that  brave, 
generous,  patriotic  Tennesseans  would  be  among  the  first  to  do 
him  justice.  This,  he  felt  they  had  done.  The  welcome  with 
which  he  was  gi-eeted  on  his  arrival ;  the  procession,  the  banners, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  the  many  bright  eyes  that  beamed,  and 
the  handkerchiefs  that  waved  on  the  occasion,  all  spoke  to  him  a 
language  of  true  and  heartfelt  wel^^ome,  as  grateful  as  it  was 
flattering  to  his  feelings. 

It  was  true,  that  he  had  some  reluctance,  some  misgivings,  about 
making  this  visit  at  this  time,  which  grew  out  of  a  supposition  that 
his  motives  might  be  misconstrued.  The  relations  which  had  for 
a  long  time  existed  between  himself  and  the  illustrious  captain  in  this 
neighborhood,  were  well  understood.  He  feared,  if  he  accepted 
the  invitation  to  make  the  visit  now,  that  it  might  be  thought  by 
,?ome  that  his  motives  were  less  patriotic  than  sinister  or  selfish. 
But  he  assured  that  great  assemblage,  that  towards  that  illustrious 
individual,  their  fellow-citizen  and  friend,  he  cherished,  he  pos- 
sessed no  unkind  feelings.  He  was  a  great  chieftain  ;  he  had 
fought  well  and  bravely  for  his  country ;  he  hoped  he  would  live 
long,  and  enjoy  much  happiness,  and,  when  he  departed  from  this 
fleeting  vale  of  tears,  that  he  would  enter  into  the  abode  of  the  just, 
made  perfect. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  that,  in  addressing  an  assembly  of  so  many 
thousands  as  he  now  saw  around  him,  when  so  many  topics  were 
crow^ding  into  the  mind,  he  was  at  a  loss  to  select  a  theme.  Shall 
I,  he  asked,  dwell  upon  a  ruined  currency,  upon  the  prostration  of 
business,  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and  the  destruction  of  commerce  ? 
Or  shall  I  speak  of  the  wasteful  extravagance  of  the  present  powers 
that  be  ? 

A  paper  had  just  been  put  into  his  hands,  which  he  had  nevei 
seen  before,  that  represented,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  expen- 
ditures of  the  last  three  administrations.  He  held  it  up  to  view, 
and  explained  its  meaning.  He  read  sQme  of  the  items  of  expen- 
diture, under  the  present  administration,  which  is  so  characteristically 
economical,  and  contrasted  them  with  expenditures,  under  the  same 
heads,  made  by  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  an 
aaministration  whose  extravagance  so  shocked  the  sensibilities  of 
the  whole  nation! 

But   Mr.    Clay  said,  this  was   not   one  of  the  themes   he   had 
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selected  to  address  the  audience  upon.  He  had  thought  to  refer  to, 
among  other  tilings,  some  of  the  very  extraordinary  doctrines  now 
advanced,  by  those  who  profess  to  entertain  the  greatest  veneration 
and  regard  for  the  state  rights  doctrines.  In  this  connection,  he 
brought  up  the  ridiculous  manoeuvre,  in  the  United  States  senate, 
at  the  late  session,  on  the  subject  of  the  debts  of  the  several  states. 
A  long  report  was  made,  that  the  general  government  would  not 
assu  ne  the  payment  of  those  debts  —  a  thing  that  nobody  ever 
dreamed  of!  This  report,  of  which  an  extraordinary  number  of 
copies  was  ordered  to  be  printed  for  circulation,  was  drawn  up,  said 
Mr.  Clay,  by  your  fellow-citizen,  and  an  old  acquaintance  of  mine, 
(honorable  Felix  Grundy.)  And  one  of  the  pleasures  which  I 
promised  myself,  in  making  this  visit  to  your  beautiful  town,  was  to 
meet  and  talk  over  matters  with  him.  But,  on  my  inquiry  for  him,  I 
learned  that  he  was  in  East  Tennessee,  making  speeches  in  favor 
of  the  present  administration  !  Ah,  said  I,  at  his  old  occupation, 
defending  criminals  I  (The  manner  in  which  this  was  said, 
surpasses  description.  Those  only  who  saw  it,  or  who  are 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Clay's  gesticulations  and  style  of  speaking, 
can  imagine  any  thing  approaching  the  reality.) 

But  there  is  this  difference,  said  Mr.  Clay,  between  my  distin- 
guished friend's  present  and  past  defence  of  criminals.  He  is  now 
defending  great  criminals  of  state,  not  before  a  carefully  packed 
jury,  but  before  the  free,  enlightened,  virtuous,  and  patriotic  people ; 
and,  therefore,  we  may  well  hope  that  his  present  defence  will  not 
be  attended  with  his  hitherto  usual  success  ! 

Mr.  Clay  referred  to  Mr.  Van  Bnren's  recommendation,  in  1837, 
of  a  bankrupt  law,  bearing  exclusively  upon  state  banks,  as  an 
evidence  of  his  regard  for  state  rights,  and  mirrored  forth  the  evils 
of  such  a  law. 

He  reverted  to  the  progress  of  the  sub-treasury  bill,  through  its 
several  stages,  and  descanted  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
finally  got  first  through  the  senate,  and  then  the  house,  with  great 
ability  and  eloquence;  in  which  connection  he  gave  a  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  manner,  and  for  what  cause.  New  Jersey 
was  so  disgracefully  disfranchised 

Mr.  Clay  said,  the  party  in  power  profess  to  be  democrats  par 
excellence  !  Among  all  their  usurpations,  he  knew  of  none  more 
absurd  than  the  usurpation  of  this  name.  He  professed  himself  to 
be  a  true  democrat.  He  learned  his  democracy  in  the  school  of 
'98  and  '99.  It  was  very  different,  he  confessed,  from  the  demo- 
cracy taught  now-a-days,  in  high  places.  It  did  not  say,  in  the 
language  of  the  motto  upon  the  Bedford  county  banner,  which  he 
just  read,  'the  people  expect  too  much  from  the  government;' 
'  let  the  government  take  care  of  itself,  and  the  people  of  them- 
selves.' No  I  the  democracy  that  he  had  learned  was  the  reverse  of 
this  language  of  the  present  democratic  president.     But  the  new 
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democracy  does  not  stop  here.  It  asks  for  allegiance  to  the  powerg 
that  be.  The  democracy  of  Jefferson  asked  a  candidate  for  office 
if  he  was  capable,  and  honest,  and  would  support  the  constitution. 
But  the  new  democracy  asks  very  different  questions.  It  asks, 
how  many  votes  can  you,  bring  to  the  polls  ?  What 's  your 
influence?  Are  you  boisterous  partisans?  It  also  holds  oul 
inducements  or  bribes,  which  Jefl^erson's  democracy  did  not.  It 
says,  if  you  labor  in  my  cause,  and  ihe  people  reject  you,  I  will  take 
care  that  your  reward  shall  be  certain.  He  instanced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Grundy,  and  then  referred  to  the  appointment  of  John 
M.  Niles,  as  postmaster  general,  who,  not  four  months  ago,  was 
rejected  by  the  people  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  votes.  To  be 
thus  beaten,  was  a  sure  passport  to  an  executive  office.  By  the 
bye,  he  said,  the  office  conferred  upon  Mr.  Niles  was  not  a  very 
enviable  one,  for  he  had  to  take  a  seat  previously  occupied  by  a 
creature,  than  whom  a  more  despicable  creeping  reptile  could  not 
be  named.  His  fellow-citizens,  he  presumed,  would  know  to 
whom  he  alluded. 

Mr.  Clay  here  dwelt  for  some  minutes  upon  the  immoral 
tendency  to  which  such  a  course  of  administration  as  he  had  been 
alluding  to  would  lead.  But  he  trusted  it  would  be  checked  —  that 
ihe  great  physician,  the  ballot-box,  was  near  at  hand,  and  that  by 
N^ovember,  the  disease  would  be  met  by  an  effective  and  most 
salutary  remedy.  When  before  had  such  a  state  of  things  as  now 
exists  been  known  ?  When  before  such  a  disregard  of  obligations  ? 
When  before  have  sixty-four  out  of  sixty-seven  land  officers  proved 
defaulters?  When  before  have  defaulters  not  only  been  retained 
in  office  after  their  defalcations  were  known,  but  absolutely 
reappointed  ?  He  referred  to  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Livingston, 
as  secretary  of  state,  at  a  time  ^vhen  he  was  a  defaulter,  but  said, 
he  presumed  the  president  did  not  reflect  sufficiently  upon  the 
tendency  such  an  appointment  would  have.  He  referred  to  the 
Moore  and  Letcher  case,  and  to  the  appointment  of  Hocker,  to  the 
best  office  in  the  country,  for  his  services  in  that  dark  transaction. 
He  had  heard  that  Hocker  had  since  proved  a  defaulter. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  wovild  like  to  address  himself  directly  to  the 
democrats  within  the  sound  of  his  voice.  He  wished  to  address 
them,  not  as  enemies,  but  as  brothers,  as  men  equally  patriotic, 
and  equally  devoted  with  the  whigs,  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.  We  differ,  said  he,  but  upon  what  subject  do  men  not  differ  ? 
Have  all  your  hopes  been  realized,  in  regard  to  the  administration 
of  the  government?  Have  the  pledges  that  were  made  you  been 
fulfilled?  Take,  for  example,  the  one  term  for  the  presidency. 
Did  not  the  great  captain  promise  you  that  one  term  w^as  enough 
(or  a  president  to  serve?  Was  it  carried  out?  How  Avas  the 
prt)mise,  not  to  appoint  members  of  congi'ess  to  office,  carried  out  ? 
How  was   the  promise,    to  reduce    the   extravagant  expenditures 
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fulfilled?  What  principle  was  carried  out?  what  promise  kept '^ 
what  pledge  redeemed  ?  Is  there  an  administration  man  in  this 
vast  assemblage  that  will  answer,  shouted  the  Kentucky  orator,  in 
the  loudest  tones  of  his  musical  voice? 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  had  called  the  present  a  vast  assemblage,  and 
he  would  take  that  occasion  to  declare,  that  there  were  more 
people,  and  more  banners  there,  than  there  were  at  the  great 
Baltimore  convention.  And  why  are  there  so  many  people  here, 
coming  together  from  almost  every  state  in  the  union? 

Mr.  Clay  said,  he  claimed  to  be  a  democrat,  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  word  —  a  democrat  ready  to  stand  by  or  die  for  his  country. 
He  referred  to  the  great  contest  now  going  on,  and  asked  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  the  injury  of  our  opponents.  All,  he 
said,  were  interested  alike;  all  were  on  board  the  great  ship  of 
state ;  all  were  alike  interested  in  the  success  of  the  voyage.  But 
there  were  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  there  were  beings  in  the 
lead  of  the  party  who  could  not  be  hung  loo  high  —  beings  who  set 
all  the  baser  passions  of  men  at  work,  and  labor  constantly  and 
solely  for  no  good.  There  was  another  class  ;  the  boisterous  office- 
holders, the  praetorian  band,  the  palace  slaves,  he  was  about  to 
say,  of  Martin  Van  Buren  !  But  then,  to  call  such  a  man  a  king 
over  such  a  people  as  this  great  concourse  !  oh,  he  would  not  so 
insult  them  I 

Mr.  Clay,  in  conclusion,  addressed  the  Tennesseans  particularly. 
He  reverted  to  the  position  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  They 
stood  side  by  side;  their  sons  fought  side  by  side  at  New  Orleans. 
Kentuckians  and  Tennesseans  now  flight  another  and  a  different 
kind  of  battle.  But  they  are  fighting  now,  as  then,  a  band  of 
mercenaries,  the  cohorts  of  power.  They  are  fighting  a  band  of 
office-holders,  who  call  general  Harrison  a  coward,  an  imbecile,  an 
old  woman  ! 

Yes,  general  Harrison  is  a  coward  !  but  he  fought  more  battles 
ihan  any  other  general  during  the  last  war,  and  never  sustained  a 
defeat!  He  is  no  statesman  !  and  yet  he  has  filled  more  civil  offices 
of  trust  and  importance  than  almost  any  other  man  in  the  union! 

[A  man  in  the  crowd  here  ciied  out,  '  tell  us  of  Van  Buren's  battles!'] 

Ah  I  said  Mi*.  Clay,  I  will  have  to  use  my  colleague's  language, 
and  tell  you  of  Mr,  Van  Buren's  three  great  battles!  He  says  that 
he  fought  general  commerce,  and  conquered  him  ;  that  he  fought 
general  currency,  and  conquered  him ;  and  that,  with  his  Cuba 
allies,  he  fought  the  Seminoles,  and  got  conquered! 

Mr.  Clay  referred,  with  great  good  humor,  to  the  seventeen 
thousand  whig  majority  of  Kentucky,  and  asked,  if  generous, 
chivalric  Tennessee  would  not  enter  the  lists  of  competition  with 
her?  He  doubted  not  she  would  make  a  gallant  effort  to  not  only 
run  up  alongside,  but  to  come  out  ahead  of  her! 


TEE  REPEAL  OE  THE  SUB-TREASUHY  LAW. 

IN   THE    SENATE  OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,  DECEMBER  15,  1S40. 

[  At  the  session  of  congress  after  the  election  of  general  Harrison  as  president. 
his  opponents  being  in  a  majority  in  both  houses,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  to  test  the  disposition  of  the  Van  Buren  party  to  conform  to  the  expres- 
sion of  public  opinion,  namely,  by  repealing  the  sub-treasury  law. 

Resolved,  that  the  act  entitled  'an  act  to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping, 
transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public  revenues,'  ought  to  be  forthwith  repealed,  and 
that  the  committee  on  finance  be  instructed  to  report  a  bill  accordingly  In  support 
of  this  resolution  he  addressed  the  senate  as  follows.] 

Mr.  Clay  said  it  had  never  been  his  purpose,  in  offering  this 
resolution,  to  invite  or  partake  in  an  argument  on  the  great  measure 
to  which  the  resolution  related,  nor  was  it  his  purpose  now.  He 
would  as  lief  argue  to  the  convicted  criminal,  when  the  rope  was 
round  his  neck,  and  the  cart  was  about  to  remove  from  under  his 
body,  to  persuade  him  to  escape  from  the  gallows,  as  to  argue 
now  to  prove  that  this  measure  of  the  sub-treasury  ought  to  be 
abandoned.  But  Mr.  Clay  had  offered  the  proposition  which  he 
wished  to  submit  as  a  resolution,  and  it  was  now  due  to  the  senate 
that  he  should  say  why  he  had  presented  it  in  that  shape. 

It  was  the  ordinary  course  in  repealing  laws,  either  to  move  a 
resolution  for  an  inquiry  by  a  comn)ittee  on  the  subject  of  repeal,  or 
else  ask  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  measure  which  they 
wished  to  be  rid  of.  But  thert;  were  occasions  when  these 
ordinary  forms  might  be  and  ought  lo  be  dispensed  with.  And  if 
they  should  look  for  examples  to  the  only  period  which  bore  any 
analogy  to  this,  that  "was  the  time  when  Mr.  Jefferson  came  init? 
power,  but  under  circumstances  far  different  from  those  attending 
the  accession  of  the  resident  of  North  Bend.  If  at  that  time  the 
alien  la\v  had  not  been  limited  in  time,  but  had  been  made  ])erma 
nent  as  to  its  duration,  would  it  not  have  been  supposed  ridiculous 
to  have  moved  a  resolution  of  inquiry  as  to  the  expediency  ol 
repealing  that  most  odious  measure  ?  Besides,  the  sub-treasury 
had  now  been  three  years  and  three  months  the  subject  of  incessant 
and  reiterated  arguments;  a  term  longer  than  that  of  the  duration 
of  the  last  war.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  discussion  of  the 
measure  would  be  both  unnecessary  and  misapplied.  It  was 
sufficient  that  the  nation  now  willed  and  commanded  the  repeal 
of  the  measure,  and  that  the  senators  of  nineteen  states  had  been 
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instruclcd  1o  repeal  it.  It  mighl,  indeed,  be  contended  that  the 
presidential  election  had  decided  this  er  llial  measure,  when  tliere 
might  well  be  a  dispuie  about  it.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
had  said,  that  such  and  such  an  election  had  decided  tliis  or  that 
measure,  one  instance  of  which  related  to  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  and  about  them  all  there  might  well  have  been  controversy. 
But  on  one  point  there  could  not  be  a  diversity  of  opinion;  and 
that  was,  that  this  nation,  by  a  tremendous  majority,  had  decided 
against  the  sub-treasury  measure.  And,  when  the  nation  speaks, 
and  wills,  and  commands,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  There  was  no 
necessity  of  the  forms  of  sending  to  a  committee  for  a  slow  process 
of  inquiry;  but  there  was  a  necessity  of  doing  what  the  country 
required,  and  to  reform  what  senators  had  been  instructed  to 
reform.  The  only  question  now  was,  who  would  act  against  the 
will  of  the  nineteen  states ;  and  Mr.  Clay  thought  gentlemen  who 
professed  to  be  guided  by  the  popular  sentiment  could  have  no 
hesitation  to  comply  with  it  now. 

Sir,  (said  Mr.  Clay,)  I  had  hoped,  for  one,  that  the  president  of 
the  United  States,  when  he  communicated  his  late  message  to 
congress,  would  announce  the  fact  which  I  have  staled,  and  would 
have  conformed  to  it  in  his  suggestions  to  congress.  I  would  not, 
indeed,  have  asked  the  president  to  present  himself  before  congress, 
and  say  to  the  nation  and  to  congress,  '  I  have  been  wrong  all  thin 
time,  and  I  now  retract  my  error.'  Sir,  it  would  have  been 
unmanly  to  urge  him  to  such  a  step,  and  I  would  not  have  required 
it  of  him.  But  we  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  president  would 
have  said  what  was  the  fact  on  this  subject,  that  the  nation  had 
decided  against  this  measure,  and  he  ought  to  have  recommended 
that  the  will  of  the  country  should  be  obeyed.  But  least  of  all 
could  we  expect  that  he  would  recommend,  as  he  did,  certain 
improvements  of  this  measure,  and  that  senators  should  concur  in 
amending  a  measure  against  which  the  nation  had  decided.  And, 
even  if  they  should  persevere  in  such  a  course  till  March  next, 
they  know  perfectly  well  that  this  measure  cannot  be  continued 
after  the  new^  president  shall  commence  his  admi'iistration. 

One  word  as  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal.  What  has  been  said  of 
this  measure  ?  It  is  said  to  have  been  very  successful,  by  the 
report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  Sir,  J  would  have  been 
much  better  pleased  if  that  document  had  gone  into  detail,  and 
had  told  us  what  effects  had  been  produced,  and  what  changes 
had  really  taken  place,  arising  out  of  this  measure.  All  this  he 
has  omitted,  and  he  has  only  told  us  that  the  measure  has  so  far 
satisfied  all  their  expectations,  and  that  it  has  been  most  favorable 
in  its  operation.  But  what  is  its  operation  ?  Sir,  I  am  far  t"rom 
the  receivers-general,  and  wish  I  was  much  further;  but  what  is 
its  operation.  Perhaps  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, (Mr.  Hubbard,)  can  tell,  who,  on  all  occasions,  has  stood 
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forth  the  ready  protector  and  advocate  of  the  secretary  of  t)ie 
treasury,  though  I  must  say  it  was  a  most  ungrateful  return  for 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  beat  him  in  the  late  senatorial 
election.  Or,  I  should  be  glad  to  learn  from  the  honorable  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  finance,  (Mr.  Wright,)  who  is  one  of 
the  instructed  against  the  measure,  and  let  him  give  it  in  detail, 
how  the  sub-treasurv  has  acted,  and  how  it  is  now  working,  hpw 
it  is  varying  the  financial  and  commercial  concerns  of  this  country. 
Sir,  I  can  teU  myself,  though  I  am.  remote  from  its  operations,  and 
I  understand  there  is  not  the  slightest  diff'erence  now  from  wha* 
was  going  on  before  the  fourth  of  July  last,  in  the  operation  o^ 
this  system.  Now,  as  then,  the  notes  of  all  the  specie-paying 
banks  are  received,  and  these  notes  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
receiver-general.  The  process  is  this  :  a  merchant  in  New  York 
who  has  to  pay  say  four  hundred  dollars,  gives  two  checks,  of 
two  hundred  dollars  each,  but  no  specie.  One  of  these  checks  is 
endorsed  '  specie,'  but  the  other  has  no  such  endorsement ;  and 
both  these  checks  are  carried  to  the  bank  and  credited,  not  to  the 
government,  but  to  the  receiver-general,  on  his  own  private  account. 
That  is  the  action  of  the  sub-treasury.  Both  checks  are  cashed 
paper,  convertible  at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  specie,  and  the  one 
with  the  indorsement  of  specie  is  no  more  specie  than  the  one 
without  the  indorsement.  And  such  was,  in  fact,  the  usage  before 
the  fourth  of  July  last.  Prior  to  that,  the  paper  of  no  bank  not 
paying  specie  was  received,  and  it  is  so.  now  ;  and  that  is  the 
amount  of  the  whole  operation  of  this  measure.  Prior  to  the 
fourth  of  July  last,  in  New  York,  for  example,  the  money  was 
received  and  placed  in  the  banks  on  private  account,  and  the 
government  had  no  control  over  it.  And  so  it  is  now.  Jesse 
Hoyt  passes  it  over  to  Saul  or  Paul  Allen,  and  government  has  no 
control  over  it.  The  result  is,  ihat  the  whole  revenue  passes  under 
the  care  and  custody  of  a  private  individual,  into  some  bank.  If 
I  am  right  in  this,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  operation  of  this  system 
is  extremely  limited,  and  very  inconsiderable,  and  must  so  continue. 
But  I  trust,  if  the  account  is  to  be  kept  with  the  banks,  that,  instead 
of  individuals,  it  will  be  opened,  as  it  formerly  always  was,  with 
the  treasurer  of  the  United  States. 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  no  sort  of  inconvenience  can 
])ossibly  result  from  the  repeal  of  this  measure.  But  even  if  it 
( ould,  that  is  now  no  consideration  for  us  ;  but  when  we  have  our 
instructions,  I,  at  least,  shall  obey  the  will  of  nineteen  states. 

Forbearing,  then,  from  a  general  discussion,  which  has  been 
f'.ontinued  three  years  and  three  months,  I  am  now  ready  for  the 
vote  on  the  resolution,  though  1  shall  not  urge  it.  If  gentleracfi 
want  further  time  to  consider,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  I  will  be 
the  last  to  deny  them  a  request  so  reasonable  as  that. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Wright,  of  New  York,   Mr   Pres- 
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ident,  it  is  always  pleasant  to  nie  when  I  have  ihe  honor  1o  sub- 
mit a  proposition  in  a  form  so  acceptable  to  the  honorable  senator 
from  New  York  ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  allow  the  largest  possible 
accommodation,  even  on  the  point  desired  by  the  senator,  of  post- 
poning this  measure  till  the  senate  shall  be  more  full.  And,  as  ] 
am  a  christian,  or  endeavor  to  be  so,  I  will  not  return  evil  for  good. 
Though  I  recollect,  when  this  measure  was  on  the  verge  of  passing 
here,  how  the  senator  from  New  York  would  not  allow  a  single 
day  to  the  senator  from  Delaware,  (Mr.  Clayton,)  though  he  would 
not  then,  though  earnestly  entreated  to  do  so,  delay  the  question 
even  over  night;  though  all  ibis  was  denied  with  the  concurrence 
of  that  senator,  still  I  am  for  returning  good  for  evil,  and  I  am  very 
happy  that  better  days  and  more  liberal  sentiments  are  coming.  I 
will  concur  in  any  reasonable  postponement  which  the  senator 
may  desire. 

But  while  up,  I  will  notice  a  few  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
New  York.  He  says,  this  is  a  very  convenient  party  now  coming 
into  power,  because  it  is  without  avowed  principles ;  a  coon-skin, 
log-cabin  party.  And  before  I  proceed  further  on  this  subject,  let 
me  ask,  what  sort  of  a  party  those  must  be,  \\^ho  have  been  driven 
out  of  power  by  a  party  whose  residence  is  a  log  cabin,  and  whose 
covering  is  coon  skins  ?  Sir,  there  must  be  something  wrong 
about  it,  or  the  defeated  party  would  have  never  met  so  hard  a 
fate  from  a  party  which  they  hold  so  much  in  contempt,  and  which 
is  so  contemptible,  if  fhe  senator  is  correct.  But  does  he  in  fact 
want  to  know  my  principles,  or  the  principles  of  my  friends,  with 
respect  to  this  sub-treasury  measure  ?  Have  not  we  been  battling 
with  the  whole  country  on  our  side  against  this  identical  measure  ? 
The  senator  tells  us,  that  the  popular  voice  was  in  favor  of  this 
measure,  and  that  it  was  consequently  carried  in  the  popular 
branch.  Sir,  1  hope  he  will  relieve  me  of  the  necessity  of  looking 
into  that  New  Jersey  affair,  and  of  discussing  the  manner  in  which 
that  gallant  state  was  stripped  of  her  sacred  rights,  and  her 
authority  trampled  under  foot,  in  a  manner  degrading  to  a  deliber- 
ative assembly,  and  disgraceful  to  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Bui 
I  will  not  go  into  it.  In  the  progress  of  the  war  gentlemen  did 
gain  a  little,  and  we  were  subject  to  reverses  prior  to  1840.  But 
who  that  regards  the  truth,  and  has  been  attentive  to  the  progress 
of  events,  can  rise  in  his  place  and  deny  that  the  elections  of  1840 
repealed  the  sub-treasury  measure  ?  They  were  avowedly  against 
it ;  the  object  was  to  put  it  down,  and  to  dispense  with  a  measun* 
which  liad  disturbed  the  community,  and  deranged  the  alfairs  of 
the  country  for  more  than  three  long  years.  It  is  not  at  all  like  the 
cases  alluded  to  by  the  senator  under  former  elections.  The 
election  of  1832,  for  instance,  was  construed  into  an  expression 
of  public  opinion  against  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  But  we 
.all  know  that  general  Jackson*  was  then  in  favor  of  a  bank  of  the 
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United  States.  He  so  said  in  his  message,  and  he  was  then 
supported  on  the  ground  that  he  was  friendly  to  the  establishment 
of  a  bank  of  the  United  States.  And  I  then  denied,  as  I  do  now, 
that  the  inference  of  gentlemen  from  those  elections  was  justly 
drawn.  But  now,  whether  the  late  election  is  favorable  to  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  or  to  a  league  of  banks,  on  one  point,  and 
that  is  as  respects  this  measure,  it  is  utterly  impossible  thei-e  can 
be  two  opinions  here. 

The  honorable  senator  calls  on  us  to  say  what  other  measure  is 
to  be  resorted  to  after  that  is  destroyed ;  a  bank  of  the  United 
States,  or  local  banks  ?  Sir,  '  sufRcient  to  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.'  We  have  nothing  now  but  the  sub-treasury  to  handle. 
That  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  any  measure.  Let  us  first 
remove  that,  and  it  will  then  be  time  for  the  senator  from  New 
York  to  be  heard  in  his  inquiries. 

But  he  says  the  party  coming  into  power  are  without  principle. 
But  does  he  not  know  that  they  are  against  the  sub-treasury,  and 
in  favor  of  some  sound  and  safe  regulation  of  the  currency  ? 
That  they  are  for  economy  ?  That  they  are  against  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  down-fallen  administration  ?  That  retrenchment  is 
their  aim  ?  And  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  late  fearful  usurpa- 
tions and  abuses  of  executive  power  ?  Sir,  the  gentleman  forgets 
that  the  election  is  over.  I  assure  him,  that  it  terminated  Novem- 
ber second,  1840.  He  seems  to  think  that  he  is  addressing  an 
asseiTibly  in  New  York,  at  Poughkeepsie,  or  elsewhere.  Because 
general  Harrison  did  not  choose  to  reply  to  impertinence,  the 
gentleman  charges  him  and  the  whole  party  with  want  of  prin- 
ciples. But,  on  all  subjects,  he  was  manly  and  open,  and  it  was 
on  principle  that  the  people  brought  him  into  power.  But  do 
gentlemen  really  mean  to  assert  that  they  are  without  principle  ? 
No,  sir,  no.  They  know  the  principles  of  the  new  administration 
well  enough.  They  know  that  it  will  not  denounce  bank  paper 
and  then  give  us  treasury  notes  ;  that  it  is  against  all  expedients 
of  this  kind  ;  that  the  administration  will  be  openly  and  fairly 
conducted ;  that  it  will  not  have  debts  to  a  large  amount  surround- 
ing the  government  in  all  its  departments — to  the  Indians,  for 
state  stocks  made  for  political  purposes,  and  reduced  to  two  thirds  of 
their  original  value  ;  for  the  Florida  war — literally  covered  over  with 
debts,  and  all  the  time  preaching  against  debts,  and  all  the  time 
using  treasury  notes;  and  they  know,  if  they  do  not  tell  us  how 
much  of  debts  they  have  to  pay,  we,  when  we  have  the  means  of 
investigating,  will  cast  up  the  aggregate  to  a  great  amount  —  an 
enormous  and  mystified  amount. 

Sir,  if  it  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  majority  to  vote  down 
the  resolution,  let  them  do  it  mantully,  and  say  that  their  will,  and 
not  the  will  of  the  people  shall  prevail.  But  if  the  will  of  the 
people  is  to  be  carried  out,  there  is  no  reason  for  delay  ;  the  sub- 
treasury  should  be  repealed,  and  forthwith. 
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[The  presidential  election  of  1840  having  terminated  in  the  complete  and  trium- 
phant success  of  the  whigs,  and  the  ov^erthrow  of  the  administration  of  JVIr.  Van 
Buren  ;  the  party  of  the  latter,  retaining  a  majority,  fiom  I'ormer  electi,ons,  in  both 
houses  of  congress,  endeavored  to  use  their  power  for  the  benefit  of  their  party,  before 
surrendering  their  authority  to  the  whigs  on  the  coming  fourth  of  March.  They 
therefore  introduced  a  new  preemption  bill,  by  which  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  the  sales  of  public  lands  were  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  that  class  of 
settlers  called  s^iwf^f^'s.  It  being  proposed  by  Mr.  Crittenden  to  amend  the  bill  by 
providing  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  lands,  Mr.  Clay 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  which  had  before 
engaged  his  deliberations.] 


With  the  measure  of  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  the  states  of  the  union,  I  have  been  so 
associated  for  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  that,  although  it  had  not 
been  my  original  purpose  to  say  one  word  in  respect  to  that  measure 
at  the  present  session  of  congress,  the  debate  on  my  colleague's 
motion  has  taken  such  a  wide  range,  that  my  silence  might  be 
construed  into  indifference,  or  an  abandonment,  on  my  part,  of  what 
I  conscientiously  believe  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  and  bene- 
ficial measures  ever  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  an  American 
congress.  I  did  not  intend  to  move  in  the  matter  at  this  session, 
because  of  the  extraordinary  state  of  parties  and  of  public  afiairs 
The  parly  against  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  had 
recently  pronounced  decisive  judgment,  was  still  in  power,  and  had 
majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress.  It  had  been  always  opposed 
to  the  distribution  bill.  The  new  administration,  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  given  its  confidence, 
had  not  yet  the  possession  of  power,  and,  prior  to  the  fourlh  of 
March  next,  can  do  nothing  to  fulfil  the  just  expeclations  of  the 
country.  The  treasury  is  exhausted,  and  in  a  wretched  condition. 
I  \^'as  aware,  that  its  state  would  be  urged  as  a  plausible  plea 
against  present  distribution  ;  urged  even  by  a  party,  prominent 
members  of  which  had  heretofore  protested  against  any  reliance 
whatever  on  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of  revenue.  Now,  although 
■I  do  not  admi>    rie  right  of  congress  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  a'l  tha 
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public  lands,  consistently  with  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession 
irom  Virginia  and  the  other  ceding  states,  to  the  purposes  of  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  government,  yet  congress  being  in  the  habit  of 
making  such  an  application,  I  was  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the 
continuation  of  the  habit  until,  I  hope  at  some  early  day,  a  suitable 
provision  can  be  made  for  the  exchequer  out  of  some  more  appro- 
priate and  legitimate  source  than  the  public  lands. 

The  distribution  proposed  by  my  colleague  can  be  made,  and,  if 
no  other  senator  does,  1  will  propose  to  make  it,  to  commence  on 
the  first  day  of  January  next,  leaving  the  proceeds  of  tlie  lands  of 
the  current  year  applicable  to  the  uses  of  the  treasury.  This  will 
avoid  the  financial  objection,  as  I  hoped,  prior  to  that  day,  that 
some  permanent  and  adequate  provision  will  be  made  to  supply 
government  with  the  necessary  revenue.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote  for 
the  proposition  with  that  qualification,  since  it  has  been  introduced, 
although  I  had  not  intended  to  move  it  myself  at  this  session. 

I  came  to  the  present  session  of  congress  under  the  hope,  that  it 
would  dedicate  itself  earnestly  to  the  urgent  and  necessary  work  of 
such  a  repair  of  the  shattered  vessel  of  state  as  would  put  it  in  a 
condition  to  perform  the  glorious  voyage  which  it  will  begin  on  the 
fourth  of  March  next.  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  all  new  and  doubtful 
measures  of  policy  would  be  avoided  ;  but  persuaded  myself  that 
a  spirit  of  manliness,  of  honor,  and  of  patriotism,  would  prompt 
those  who  yet  linger  in  power  and  authority  at  least  to  provide  the 
necessary  ways  and  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government 
in  the  hands  of  their  successors,  during  the  present  year,  if  not 
permanently.  But  I  confess  with  pain,  that  my  worst  fears  are 
about  to  be  realized.  The  administration  not  only  perseveres  in 
the  errors  which  have  lost  it  the  public  confidence,  but  refuses  to 
allow  its  opponents  to  minister,  in  any  way,  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
community,  or  the  necessities  of  the  government.  Our  constitution 
is  defective,  in  allowing  those  to  remain  in  authority  three  or  four 
months  after  the  people  have  pronounced  judgment  against  them  ; 
or  rather  the  convention  did  not  foresee  the  possibility  of  the  exist- 
ence of  an  administration,  which  would  deliberately  treat  with 
neglect  and  contempt  the  manifest  sentiments  of  their  constituents. 
It  did  not  imagine  that  an  administration  could  be  so  formed,  as 
that,  although  smarting  under  a  terrible  but  merited  defeat,  it  would, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  fable,  doggedly  hold  on  to  power, 
refusing  to  use  it,  or  to  permit  others  to  use  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people. 

We  have  just  had  read  to  us  a  lecture  from  the  honoi-able  and 
highly  respectable  senator  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr.  Pierce,) 
which  ought  to  have  been  exclusively  addressed  to  his  own  friends. 
He  tells  us  that  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  party  debate,  and  that 
a  measure  is  always  got  up  at  the  commencement  of  every  session, 
on  which  a  general  political  battle  is  fought,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
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iiiipo)!ant  public  business.  There  is  some  tru'.li  in  the  charge;  and, 
if  it  be  wrong,  who  ought  to  be  held  responsible  for  it?  Cl(;arly, 
those  to  whom  the  administration  of  the  goveriuTjent  has  been 
intrusted,  and  who  have  majorities  in  both  houses  of  congress. 
What  has  been  the  engrossing  subject  of  this  session  ?  The 
permanent  preemption  bill.  Who  introduced  it,  and  wliy  was  it 
introduced  ?  Not  my  friends,  but  the  senator's.  And  it  has  been 
^M'ought  up  when  there  is  an  operating  preemption  law  in  exist- 
ence, which  has  a  long  time  to  run.  After  the  debate  had  been 
greatly  protracted,  and  after  one  administration  senator  had  notified 
the  otlicers  of  the  chamber,  that  they  might  get  their  lamps  in  order, 
and  another  had  declared  that  they  were  ready  to  encamp  on  thi- 
ground  until  the  bill  was  passed,  why  has  the  debate  been  permilled 
to  continue  weeks  longer,  without  explanation,  and  to  the  surprise 
of  every  one  on  this  side  of  the  senate?  Why  has  more  than  half 
the  session  been  consumed  with  this  single  and  unnecessary 
subject  ?  I  would  ask  that  senator,  who  assumes  the  right  to 
lecture  us  all,  why  he  concurred  in  pressing  on  the  senate  this 
uncalled-for  measure  ?  Yes,  sir,  my  worst  fears  are  about  to  be 
realized.  Nothing  will  be  done  for  the  country  during  this  session. 
I  did  hope  that,  if  the  party  in  power  would  not,  in  some  degree, 
atone  for  past  misdeeds  during  the  remnant  of  their  power,  the} 
would  at  least  give  the  new  administration  a  fair  trial,  and  forbear 
all  denunciation  or  condemnation  of  it  in  advance.  But  has  this 
been  their  equitable  course?  Before  the  new  president  had  entered 
upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  gentlemen  who  have  themselves 
contributed  to  bring  the  country  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  (they  will 
pardon  me  for  saying  it,  but  the  truth  must  be  spoken,)  these  very 
gentlemen  are  decrying  beforehand  those  measures  of  the  coming 
administration  which  are  indispensable,  and  which  they  must  know 
to  be  indispensable,  to  restore  the  public  happiness  and  prosperity  I 
The  honorable  senator  in  my  eye,  (Mr.  Wright,)  said,  in  so  many 
words,  that  he  meant  to  condemn  this  measure  of  distribution 
in  nd Dance.     (Mr.  Wright  shook  his  head.) 

I  have  taken  down  the  senators  words,  and  have  them  here  on 
ray  notes. 

[Mr.  Wright.  If  the  honorable  senator  wilt  pernnit  me,  I  will  tell  him  what  I  said. 
I  said  that  the  course  of  his  friends  had  forced  the  consideration  of  this  measure  on 
us  in  advance.] 

Forced  it  on  them  in  advance  I  How?  Projects  to  squander 
the  public  domain  are  brought  forward  by  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration, in  the  form  of  a  graduation  bill,  by  which  fifty  mi.lions  in 
value  of  a  portion  of  it  would  have  been  suddenly  annihilated  ; 
preemption  bills ;  cessions  to  a  few  of  the  states  of  the  whole  within 
their  limits.  Under  these  circvmistances,  my  colleague  presents  a 
conservative  measure,  and  proposes,  in  lieu  of  one  of  these  wastefu] 
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projects,  by  way  of  ainendtncnt,  an  equitable  distribution  among 
all  the  states  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands.  With  what  propriety, 
then,  can  it  be  said,  that  we,  who  are  acting  solely  on  the  defensive, 
h'd\e  forced  the  measure  upon  our  opponents  ?  Let  them  withdraw 
their  bill,  and  I  will  answer  for  it  that  my  colleague  will  withdraw 
his  amendment,  and  will  not,  at  this  session,  press  any  measure  of 
distribution.  No,  sir,  no.  The  policy  of  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side,  the  clearly  defined  and  distinctly  marlvcd  policy  is,  to  condemn 
in  advance  those  measures  which  their  own  sagaciiy  enables  them 
to  perceive  that  the  new  administration,  faithful  to  their  ov\m  prin- 
ciples and  to  the  best  interests  of  the  country,  must  bring  forward 
to  build  up  once  more  the  public  prosperity.  How,  otherwise,  are 
we  to  account  for  opposition,  from  leading  friends  of  the  adminis- 
tration, to  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  merest  luxuries  in  the 
world?  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  increase  the  public  revenue. 
That  is  incontestable.  It  can  only  be  done  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  the  protected  articles,  or  on  the  free  articles,  including 
those  of  luxury ;  for  no  one,  I  believe,  in  the  senate,  dreams  of 
laying  a  direct  tax.  Well ;  if  duties  were  proposed  on  the  pro- 
tected articles,  the  proposition  would  instantly  be  denounced  as 
reviving  a  high  tariff.  And  when  they  are  proposed  on  silks  and 
wines,  senators  on  the  other  side  raise  their  voices  in  opposition  to 
duties,  on  these  articles  of  incontestable  luxury.  These,  moreover, 
are  objects  of  consumption  chiefly  with  the  rich,  and  they,  of 
course,  would  pay  the  principal  part  of  the  duty.  Bu,t  the  exemp- 
tion of  the  poor  from  the  burden  does  not  commend  the  measure 
to  the  acceptance  of  the  friends  of  this  expiring  administration. 
And  yet  they,  sometimes,  assume  to  be  guardians  of  the  interests 
of  the  poor.  Guardians  of  the  poor!  Their  friendship  was  demon- 
strated at  a  former  session  by  espousing  a  measure  which  was  to 
have  the  tendency  of  reducing  wages,  and  now  they  put  themselves 
in  opposition  to  a  tax  which  would  benefit  the  poor,  and  fall  almost 
exclusively  on  the  rich. 

I  will  not  detain  the  senate  now  by  dwelling  on  the  ruinous 
state  of  the  trade  with  France,  in  silks  and  wines,  especially,  as  it 
is  now  carried  on.  But  I  cannot  forbear  observing,  that  we  import 
from  France  and  her  dependencies  thirty-three  millions  of  dollars 
annually,  whilst  we  export  in  return  only  about  nineteen  millions, 
leaving  a  balance  against  us,  in  the  whole  trade,  of  fourteen  millions 
of  dollars;  and,  excluding  the  French  dependencies,  the  balance 
against  us  in  the  direct  trade,  with  France,  is  seventeen  millions. 
Yet,  gentlemen  say  we  must  not  touch  this  trade  !  We  must  not 
touch  a  trade  with  such  a  heavy  and  ruinous  balance  against  us  ; 
a  balance,  a  large  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  which  is  paid  in  specie 
T  have  been  informed,  and  believe,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  gold 
?;ljich  was  obtained  from  France  under  the  treaty  of  indemnity, 
and  which,  during  general  Jackson's  administration,  was  with  so 
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niueli  care  and  parade  introduced  into  the  United  Slates,  perhaps 
under  the  vain  hope  that  it  would  remain  here,  in  less  than  eighteen 
months  was  reexported  to  France  in  the  very  boxes  in  which  it  was 
brought,  to  li([uidate  our  commercial  debt.  Yet  we  must  not  supply 
the  indispensable  wants  of  the  treasury  by  taxing  any  of  the  arti- 
cles of  this  disadvantageous  commerce  I  And  some  gentlemen, 
assuming  not  merely  the  guardianship  of  the  poor,  bvit  of  the  south 
also,  (with  about  as  much  fidelity  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,) 
object  to  the  imposition  of  duties  upon  these  luxuries,  because  they 
might  affect  somewhat  the  trade  with  France  in  a  southern  staple. 
But  duties  upon  any  foreign  imports  may  affect,  in  some  small 
degree,  our  exports.  If  the  objection,  therefore,  be  sustained,  we 
must  forbear  to  lay  any  imposts,  and  rely,  as  some  gentlemen  are 
understood  to  desire,  on  direct  taxes.  But  to  this  neither  the  country 
nor  congress  will  ever  consent.  We  have  hitherto  resorted  mainly, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  always  will  resort,  to  our  foreign  imports  for 
revenue'.  And  can  any  objects  be  selected,  with  more  propriety, 
than  those  which  enter  so  largely  into  the  consumption  of  the  opu- 
lent ?  It  is  of  more  cons(\quence  to  the  community,  in  the  consid- 
eration of  duties,  who  consuiDcs  the  articles  charged  with  them,  and 
consequently,  who  pays  them,  than  how  the  dutiecl  articles  are 
purchased  abroad.  The  south  is  the  last  place  from  which  an 
objection  should  come  on  the  score  of  disproportionate  consump- 
tion. I  venture  to  assert  that  there  is  more  champagne  wine 
consumed  in  the  Astor  House,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  one 
year,  than  in  any  slate  south  of  the  Potomac.  [A  laugh.]  Our 
total  amount  of  imports  last  year  was  one  hundred  and  four  millions 
of  dollars.  Deducting  the  free  articles,  the  amount  of  goods  subject 
to  duty  was  probably  not  more  than  between  fifty  and  sixty 
millions.  Now,  if  we  are  to  adhere  to  the  compromise  of  the  tariff, 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  be  able  to  do,  but  concerning  which  I  have 
remarked  lately  a  portentous  silence  on  the  part  of  some  of  its 
professing  IViends  on  the  other  side,  it  will  be  recollected,  that  the 
maximum  of  any  duty  to  be  imposed  is  twenty  per  centum,  after 
June,  1842.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  our  imports  in  future 
of  articles  that  would  remain  for  consumption,  and  not  be  reex- 
ported, higher  than  one  hundred  millions,  twenty  per  centum  on 
which  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  annually  of  twenty  millions 
But  I  think  that  we  ought  not  to  estimate  our  imports  at  more  than 
ninety  millions  ;  for,  besides  other  causes  that  must  tend  to  dimin- 
ish them,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  onr  exports  will  be  applied 
annually  to  the  payriient  of  interest  or  principal  of  our  state  debts 
held  abroad,  and  will  not  return  in  the  form  of  imports.  Twenty 
per  centum  upon  ninety  millions  would  yield  a  gross  revenue  of 
eighteen  millions  only.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  there  must  be 
additional  duties.  And  I  think  it  quite  certain,  that  the  amount  of 
necessary  revenue  cannot  be  raised  without  going  up  to  the  limit 
VOL.  II.  56 
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of  ihe  compromise  upon  all  articles  whatever,  which,  by  its  terms, 
are  liable  to  duty.  And  these  additional  duties  ought  to  be  laid 
now,  forthwith,  clearly  before  the  close  of  the  session.  The  revenue 
is  now  deficient,  compelling  the  administration  to  resort  to  the 
questionable  and  dangerous  use  of  treasury  notes.  Of  this  deficienl 
^e^"enue,  there  will  go  off'  five  millions  during  the  next  session  of 
congress,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
two  and  a  half  millions  on  the  thirty-first  of  December,  1841.  and 
two  and  a  half  millions  more  on  the  thirtieth  June,  1842.  This 
reduction  takes  place  under  that  provision  of  the  compromise  act, 
by  which  one  half  the  excess  of  all  duties  beyond  twenty  per 
centum  is  repealed  on  the  last  day  of  this  year,  and  the  other  moiety 
of  that  excess  on  the  last  day  of  June,  1842.  Now,  if  congress 
does  not  provide  for  this  great  deficiency  in  the  revenue  prior  to 
the  close  of  the  present  session,  how  is  it  possible  to  provide  for  it 
in  season  at  the  session  which  begins  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  next?  No  great  change  in  the  customs  ought  to  be 
made  without  reasonable  notice  to  the  merchant,  to  enable  him  to 
adapt  his  operations  to  the  change.  How  is  it  possible  to  give  this 
notice,  if  nothing  is  done  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
congress  ?  Waiving  all  notice  to  the  merchant,  and  adverting 
merely  to  the  habits  of  congress,  is  it  ij(^t  manifest,  that  no  revenue 
bill  can  be  passed  by  the  last  day  of  December,  at  a  session  com- 
mencing on  the  first  Monday  of  that  month  ?  How,  then,  can 
gentlemen  who  have,  at  least,  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
government,  reconcile  it  to  duty  and  to  patriotism,  to  go  home  and 
hiave  it  in  this  condition  ?  I  heard  the  senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Buchanan,)  at  the  last  session,  express  himself  in  favor  of  a 
duty  on  wines  and  silks.  Why  is  he  now  silent?  Has  he,  loo, 
changed  his  opinion  ? 

[Mr.  Buchanan.     I  have  changed  none  of  my  opinions  on  the  subject.] 

I  am  glad,  most  happy,  to  hear  it.  Then  the  senator  ought  to 
unite  with  us  in  the  imposition  of  duties  sufficient  to  produce  an 
adequate  revenue.  Yet  his  friends  denounce,  in  advance,  the  idea 
of  imposing  duties  on  articles  of  luxury!  They  denounce  distri- 
bution !  They  denounce  an  extra  session,  after  creating  an  absolute 
necessity  for  it!  They  denounce  all  measures  to  give  us  a  sound 
currency,  but  the  sub-treasury,  denounced  by  the  people !  They 
denounce  the  administration  of  president  Harrison  before  it  has 
commenced !  Parting  from  the  power,  of  which  the  people  have 
stripped  them,  with  regret  and  reluctance,  and  looking  all  around 
them  with  suUenness,  they  refuse  to  his  administration  that  fair 
trial,  which  the  laws  allow  to  every  arraigned  culprit.  I  hope  that 
gentlemen  will  reconsider  this  course,  and  that,  out  of  deference  to 
the  choice  of  the  people,  if  not  from  feelings  of  justice  and  propri- 
ety, they  will  forbear  to  condemn  before  they  have  heard  president 
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Harrison's  administration.  If  gentlemen  are  for  peace  and  har- 
mony, we  are  prepared  to  meet  them  in  a  spirit  of  peace  and 
harniony,  to  unite  with  them  in  healing  the  wounds  and  building 
up  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  But  if  they  are  for  war,  as  it  seems 
they  are,  I  say,  'lay  on,  Macduti'.'  (Sensation,  and  a  general 
murmnring  sound  throughout  the  chamber  and  galleries.) 

One  argument  of  the  honorable  senator,  who  has  just  taken  his 
teat,  (Mr.  Wright,)  I  wish  to  detach  from  the  residue  of  his  speech, 
that  I  may,  at  once,  put"  it  to  sleep  for  ever.  With  all  his  well  known 
ability,  and  without  meaning  to  be  disrespectful,  I  may  add,  with 
all  his  characteristic  ingenuity  and  subllety,  he  has  urged,  that  if 
you  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  you  arrogate  to 
yourselves  the  power  of  taxing  the  people  to  raise  money  for  dis- 
tribution among  the  states  ;  that  there  is  no  diflerence  between 
revenue  proceeding  from  the  public  lands  and  revenue  from  the 
customs  ;  and  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  constitution  which  allows 
you  to  lay  duties  on  imports  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  a  defi- 
ciency produced  by  distributing  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands. 

I  deny  the  position,  utterly  deny  it,  and  I  will  refute  it  from  the 
express  language  of  the  constitution.  From  the  first,  I  have  been 
of  those  who  protested  against  the  existence  of  any  power  in  this 
government  to  tax  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a  subsequent  distri- 
bution of  the  money  among  the  states.  I  still  protest  against  it. 
There  exists  no  such  power.  We  invoke  the  aid  of  no  such  power 
in  maintenance  of  the  principle  of  distribution,  as  a]:)plied  to 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  domain.  But  if  such  a  power 
clearly  existed,  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  ground  for  the 
apprehension  of  its  exercise.  The  imposition  of  taxes  is  always  an 
unpleasant,  sometimes  a  painful  duty.  What  government  will  ever 
voluntarily  incur  the  odium  and  consent  to  lay  taxes,  and  become 
a  tax-gatherer,  not  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  expending  the  money 
itself,  but  to  distribute  it  among  other  governments,  to  be  expended 
by  ihem?  But  to  the  constitution.  Let  us  see  whether  the  taxing 
power  and  the  land  power  are,  as  the  argument  of  the  senator 
assiuiies,  identical  and  the  same.  W^hat  is  the  language  of  the 
constitution  ?  '  The  congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pat)  the  ch'bts  and  provide  for 
iJie  common  defence  and g^eneral  ivelfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the 
United  States.'  Here  is  ample  power  to  impose  taxes  ;  but  the 
object  for  which  the  money  is  to  be  raised  is  specified.  There  is 
no  authority  whatever  conveyed  to  raise  money  by  taxation,  for  the 
purpose  of  subsequent  distribution  among  the  states,  unless  the 
phrase  'general  welfare'  includes  such  a  power.  The  doctrine, 
once  held  by  a  party  upon  whose  principles  the  senator  and  his 
friends  now  act,  in  relation  to  the  executive  department,  that  those 
phrases  included  a  grant  of  power,  has  been  long  since  exploded 
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and  abandoned.  They  are  now,  by  common  consent,  understood 
to  indicate  a  purpose,  and  not  to  vest  a  power.  The  clause  of  the 
constitution,  fairly  construed  and  understood,  means  that  the  taxing 
power  is  to  be  exerted  to  raise  money  to  enable  congress  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare. 
And  it  is  to  provide  for  the  general  welfare,  in  any  exigency,  by  a 
fair  exercise  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution.  The  repub- 
lican party  of  1798,  in  whose  school  I  was  brought  up,  and  to 
whose  rules  of  interpreting  the  constitution  I  have  ever  adhered, 
maintained  that  this  was  a  limited  government ;  that  it  had  no  powers 
but  granted  powers,  or  powers  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  into 
effect  the  granted  powers  ;  and  that,  in  any  given  instance  of  the 
exercise  of  power,  it  was  necessary  to  show  the  specific  grant  of  it, 
or  that  the  proposed  measure  was  necessary  and  proper  to  carry 
into  effect  a  specifically  granted  power  or  powers. 

There  is,  then,  I  repeat,  no  power  or  authority  in  the  general 
government  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  in  order  to  distribute  the 
proceeds  among  the  states.  Such  a  financial  project,  if  any 
administration  were  mad  enough  to  adopt  it,  would  be  a  flagrant 
usurpation.  But  how  stands  the  case  as  to  the  land  power?  There 
is  not,  in  the  whole  constitution,  a  single  line  or  word  that  indi- 
cates an  intention  that  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  should  come 
into  the  public  treasury,  to  be  used  as  a  portion  of  the  revenue  of 
the  government.  On  the  contrary,  the  unlimited  grant  of  power 
to  raise  revenue  in  all  the  forms  of  taxation,  would  seem  to 
manifest  that  that  was  to  be  the  source  of  supply,  and  not  the  public 
lands.  But  the  grant  of  power  to  congress  over  the  public  lands  in 
the  constitution  is  ample  and  comprehensive.  '  The  congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regula- 
tions respecting  the  territory  or  other  property  belonging  to  the 
United  States.'  This  is  a  broad,  unlimited,  and  plenary  power, 
subject  to  no  restriction  other  than  a  sound,  practical,  and  states- 
manlike discretion,  to  be  exercised  by  congress.  It  applies  to  all 
the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  Stales,  whether  acquired 
by  treaty  with  foreign  powers,  or  by  cessions  of  particular  states,  or 
however  obtained.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  right  to  dispose 
of  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  States,  includes  a  right  to 
dispose  of  the  proceeds  of  their  territory  and  property,  and  conse- 
quently a  right  to  distribute  those  proceeds  among  the  states.  If 
the  general  clause  in  the  constitution  allows  and  authorizes,  as  1 
think  it  clearly  does,  distribution  among  the  several  states,  T  will 
hereafter  show  that  the  conditions  on  which  the  states  ceded  to  the 
United  States  can  only  now  receive  their  just  and  equitable  fulfil- 
ment by  distribution.  • 

The  senator  from  New  York  argued,  that  if  the  power  contended 
for,  to  dispose  of  the  territory  and  property  of  the  United  States,  or 
their  proceeds,  existed,  it  would  embrace  the   national  ships,  public 
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buildings,  magazines,  dock-yards,  and  whatever  else  belonged  to 
the  government.  And  so  it  would.  There  is  not  a  doubt  of  it; 
but  when  will  congress  ever  perpetrate  such  a  folly  as  to  distribute 
this  national  properly.  It  aniumlly  distributes  arms,  according  to 
a  fixed  rule,  among  the  states,  with  great  propriety.  Are  they  not 
property  belonging  to  the  United  States?  To  whose  authority  is 
the  use  of  them  assigned  ?  To  that  of  the  states.  And  we  may 
safely  conclude,  that  when  it  is  expedient  to  distribute,  congress 
will  make  distribution,  and  when  it  is  best  to  retain  any  national 
property,  under  the  common  authority,  it  will  remain  subject  to  it. 
I  challenge  the  senator,  or  any  other  person,  to  show  any  limitation 
on  the  power  of  congress  to  dispose  of  the  territory  or  property  of 
the  United  States  or  their  proceeds,  but  that  which  may  be  found 
in  the  terms  of  the  deeds  of  cession,  or  in  a  sound  and  just  discre- 
tion. Come  on  ;  who  can  show  it?  Has  it  not  been  shown,  that 
the  taxing  power,  by  a  specification  of  the  objects  for  which  it  is  to 
be  exercised,  excludes  all  idea  of  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of 
distribution?  And  that  the  land  power  places  distribution  on  a 
totally  different  footing  ?  That  no  part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
domain  compose  necessarily,  or  perhaps  properly,  a  portion  of  the 
public  revenue?  What  is  the  language  of  the  constitution  ?  That 
to  pay  the  debts,  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  you  may  talve  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands?  No,  no.  It  says,  for  these  ends,  in  other  words,  for 
the  conduct  of  the  government  of  the  union,  you  shall  have  power, 
unlimJted  as  to  amount  and  objects,  to  lay  taxes.  That  is  what  it 
says  ;  and  if  you  go  to  the  constitution,  this  is  its  answer.  You 
have  no  right  to  go  for  power  any  where  else. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  endeavor  further  to  show,  that,  by  adopting  the 
distribution  principle,  you  do  not  exercise  or  aftect  the  taxing 
power;  that  you  will  be  setting  no  dangerous  precedent,  as  is 
alleged ;  and  that  you  will,  in  fact,  only  pay  an  honest  debt  to  the 
states,  too  long  withheld  from  them,  and  of  which  some  of  them 
now  stand  in  the  greatest  need. 

In  the  opposition  to  distribution,  we  find  associated  together  the 
friends  of  preemption,  the  friends  of  graduation,  and  the  friends  of 
a  cession  of  the  whole  of  the  public  lands  to  a  few  of  the  states. 
Instead  of  reproaching  us  with  a  want  of  constitutional  power  to 
make  an  equitable  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  among  all  the  states,  they  would  do  well  to 
point  to  the  constitutional  authority,  or  to  the  page  in  the  code  of 
justice,  by  which  their  projects  are  to  be  maintained.  But  it  is  not 
my  purpose  now  to  dwell  on  these  matters.  My  present  object  is 
with  the  argument  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  and  his  frienda, 
founded  on  financial  considerations. 

All  at  once  these  gentlemen  seem  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the 
revenue  derivable  from  the  public  lands.     Listen  to  them  now,  and 
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yoa  would  suppose  that  heretofore  they  had  always  been,  and 
hereafter  would  continue  to  be,  decidedly  and  warmly  in  favor  of 
carefully  husbanding  the  public  domain,  and  obtaining  from  it  the 
gi'eatest  practicable  amount  of  revenue,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the 
general  government.  You  would  imagine  that  none  of  them  had 
ever  espoused  or  sanctioned  any  scheme  for  wasting  or  squander- 
ing the  public  lands;  that  they  regarded  them  as  a  sacred  and 
inviolable  fund,  to  be  preserved  for  the  benefit  of  posterity,  as  well 
as  this  generation. 

It  is  my  intention  now  to  unmask  these  gentlemen,  and  to  show 
that  their  real  system  for  the  administration  of  the  public  lands 
embraces  no  object  of  revenue,  either  in  the  general  government 
or  the  states;  that  their  purpose  is  otherwise  to  dispose  of  ihern; 
that  the  fever  for  revenue  is  an  intermittent,  which  appears  only 
when  a  bill  to  distribute  the  proceeds  equally  among  all  the  states 
is  pending ;  and  that,  as  soon  as  that  bill  is  got  rid  of,  gentlemen 
relapse  into  their  old  projects  of  throwing  away  the  public  lands, 
and  denouncing  all  objects  of  revenue  from  the  public  lands  as 
unwise,  illiberal,  and  unjust  towards  the  new  states.  I  will  make 
all  this  good  by  the  most  incontrovertible  testimony.  I  will  go  to 
the  very  highest  authority  in  the  dominant  party,  during  the  last 
twelve  years,  and  from  that  I  will  come  down  to  the  honorable 
senator  from  New  York,  and  other  members  of  the  party.  (I 
should  not  say  come  down ;  it  is  certainly  not  descending  from  the 
late  president  of  the  United  States,  to  approach  the  senator  from 
New  York.  If  intellect  is  the  standard  by  which  to  measure  ele- 
vation, he  would  certainly  stand  far  above  the  measure  of  the 
hermitage.)  I  will  show,  by  the  most  authentic  documents,  that 
the  opponents  of  distribution,  upon  the  principle  now  so  "urgently 
pressed,  of  revenue,  are  no  bond  fide  friends  of  revenue  from  the 
public  lands.  I  am  afraid  I  shall  weary  the  senate,  but  I  entreat  it 
to  bear  patiently  with  me,  whilst  I  retrace  the  history  of  this  meas- 
ure of  distribution. 

You  will  recollect,  sir,  that  some  nine  or  ten  years  ago,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  public  lands,  by  one  of  the  most  singular  associations 
that  was  ever  witnessed,  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  manu- 
factures, by  one  of  the  strangest  parliamentary  manoeuvres  that 
was  ever  practiced,  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  embarrass  the 
individual  who  now  has  the  honor  to  address  you,  and  who 
happened  at  that  time  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  protested  against  the  reference,  showed  the  total 
incongruity  between  the  manufactures  of  the  country  and  the  pub- 
lic lands,  and  entreated  gentlemen  to  spare  us,  and  to  spare 
themselves  the  reproaches  which  such  a  forced  and  unnatural 
connection  would  bring  upon  them.  It  was  all  to  no  purpose;  the 
subject  was  thrown  upon  the  committee  on  manufactures,  in  other 
words,  it  was  thrown   upon    me;    for  it  was   well   known,   that 
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although  among  my  colleagues  of  the  committee,  there  might  be 
those  who  were  my  superiors  in  other  respects,  owing  to  my  local 
position,  it  was  supposed  that  1  possessed  a  more  familiar  knowl- 
edge with  the  public  lands  than  any  of  them,  when,  in  truth,  mine 
was  not  considerable.  There  was  another  more  weighty  motive 
with  the  majority  of  the  senate,  for  dev(.)lving  the  business  on  mo. 
The  zeal,  and,  perhaps,  too  great  partiality  of  my  friends,  had, 
about  that  time,  presented  my  name  for  a  high  oflice.  And  it  Avas 
supposed  that  no  measure,  for  permanently  settling  the  question  of 
the  public  lands,  could  emanate  from  me,  that  would  not  afi'ect 
injuriously  my  popularity,  either  with  the  new  or  the  old  states,  or 
with  both.  1  felt  the  embarrassment  of  the  position  in  which  I 
was  placed ;  but  I  resolved  not  to  sink  under  it.  I  pulled  off  ray 
coat,  and  went  hard  to  work.  I  manufactured  the  measure  for 
distributing  equitably,  in  just  proportions,  the  proceeds  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  among  the  several  states.  When  reported  from  the 
committee,  its  reception  in  the  senate,  in  congress,  and  in  the 
country,  ^A^as  triumphant.  I  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  my  labors,  and  my  political  opponents  had  abundant 
cause  f(Dr  bitter  regrets  at  their  indiscretion,  in  wantonly  throwing 
the  subject  on  me.  The  bill  passed  the  senate,  but  was  not  acted 
upon  in  the  house  at  that  session.  At  the  succeeding  session,  it 
passed  both  houses.  Tn  spite  of  all  those  party  connections,  which 
are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  ties  that  bind  the  human  race,  Jackson 
men,  breaking  loose  from  party  thraldom,  united  with  anti- Jackson 
men,  and  voted  the  bill  by  overwhelming  majorities,  in  both 
houses.  If  it  had  been  returned  by  the  president,  it  would  have 
passed  both  houses  by  constitutional  majorities,  his  veto  notwith- 
standing. But  it  was  a  measure  suggested,  although  not  volunta- 
rily, by  an  individual  who  shared  no  part  in  the  president's 
counsels,  or  his  affections ;  and  although  he  had  himself,  in  his 
annual  message,  recommended  a  similar  measure,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  change  his  ground,  in  order  to  thwart  my  views.  He 
knew,  as  I  have  always  believed  and  have  understood,  that  if  he 
returned  the  bill,  as  by  the  constitution  he  was  bound  to  do,  it 
would  become  a  law,  by  the  sanction  of  the  requisite  majorities  in 
the  two  houses.  He  re^solved,  therefore,  upon  an  arbitrary  course, 
and  to  defeat,  by  an  irregular  and  unprecedented  proceeding,  what 
he  could  not  prevent  by  reason,  and  the  legitimate  action  of  the 
constitution.  He  resolved  not  to  return  the  bill,  and  did  not  return 
it  to  congress,  but  pocketed  it  I 

I  proceed  now  to  the  documentary  proof  which  I  promised-  In 
his  annual  message  of  December  fourth,  1832,  president  Jackson 
says: 

'  Previously  to  the  formation  of  our  present  constitution,  it  was  recommended  by 
congress  tliat  a  portion  of  the  waste  lands  owned  by  the  states,  shouhl  he  ceded  to 
the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  general  harmony,  and  as  a  fund  to  meet  the 
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expenses  of  the  war.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and,  at  different  periods  of 
time,  the  states  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina, 
and  Georgia,  granted  their  vacant  soil  fur  ilie  uses  for  which  they  liad  been  asked. 
As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the  object  for 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  congress 
to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general 
interest  of  the  American  people,'  and  so  forth.  '  It  seems  to  me  to  be  our  true  i)olicy, 
that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,' 
and  so  forth. 

Thus,  in  December,  1832,  president  Jackson  was  of  opinion, 
first,  that  the  public  lands  were  released  from  ihe  pledge  of  them 
to  the  expenses  of  the  revolutionary  war;  secondly,  that  it  was 
in  the  power  of  congress  to  dispose  of  them  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion, in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and 
general  interest  of  the  American  people ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the 
public  lands  should  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  be  a  source  of 
revenue. 

So  far  from  concurring  in  the  argument  now  insisted  upon  by 
his  friends,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  defeating  distribution,  that  the 
public  lands  should  be  regarded  and  cherished  as  a  source  of  rev- 
enue, he  was  clearly  of  opinion  that  they  should  altogether  cease  to 
be  considered  as  a  source  of  revenue. 

The  measure  of  distribution  was  reported  by  me  from  the 
committee  on  manufactures,  in  April,  1832,  and  what  Vvas  done 
with  it?  The  same  majority  of  the  senate  which  had  so  strangely 
discovered  a  congeniality  between  American  manufactures  and 
the  public  lands,  instead  of  acting  on  the  report,  resolved  to  refer  it 
to  tlie  committee  on  public  lands,  of  which  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  (Mr.  King,)  was  chairman;  thus  exhibiting  the  curious 
parliamentary  anomaly  of  referring  the  report  of  one  standing 
committee  to  another  standing  committee. 

The  chairman,  on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  made  a  report  from 
which  many  pertinent  extracts  might  be  made,  but  I  shall  content 
myself  with  one. 

'This  committee  turn  with  confidence  from  the  land-offices  to  the  custom-houses, 
and  say.  here  are  the  true  sources  of  federal  revenue!  Give  lands  to  the  cultivator. 
And  tell  him  to  keep  his  money,  and  lay  it  out  in  their  cultivation  ! ' 

Now,  Mr.  President,  bear  in  mind,  that  this  report,  made  by  the 
seiiator  from  Alabama,  embodies  the  sentiments  of  his  party  ;  that 
the  measure  of  distribution  which  came  from  the  committee  on 
manufactures,  exhibited  one  system  for  the  administration  oi'  the 
public  lands,  and  that  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  jmblic 
la-nds,  to  enable  that  committee  to  make  an  argumentaiive  report 
against  it,  and  to  present  their  system  —  a  counter  or  antagonist 
system.  Well,  this  counter-system  is  exhibited,  and  what  is  it? 
Does  it  propose  to  retain  and  husband  the  ])ublic  lands  as  a  source 
of  revenue?  Do  we  hear  any  thing  from  that  committee  about 
the  wants  of  the  exchequer,  and  the  expediency  of  economizing 
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and  preserving  the  public  lands  to  supply  them?  No  such  thing. 
No  such  recommendation.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  deliberately 
told  to  avert  our  eyes  from  the  land-offices,  and  to  fix  them  excln- 
sively  on  the  custom-houses,  as  the  true  sources  of  federal  revenue  I 
Give  away  the  public  lands,  was  the  doctrine  of  that  report.  Give 
it  to  the  cultivator,  and  tell  him  to  keep  his  money  I  And  the 
party  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  from  that  day  to  tliis,  have 
adhered  to  that  doctrine,  except  at  occasional  short  periods,  when 
the  revenue  fit  has  come  upon  them,  and  they  have  found  it  con- 
venient, in  order  to  defeat  distribution,  to  profess  great  solicitude 
for  the  interests  of  the  revenue. 

Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  too  frank  to  make  any  such  profes- 
sion. I  should  be  glad  to  know^  from  the  senator  from  Alabama 
if  he  adheres  to  the  sentiments  of  his  report  of  1832,  and  still 
thinks  that  the  custom-houses,  and  not  the  land-offices,  are  the  true 
sources  of  federal  revenue.     (Mr.  King  here  nodded  assent.) 

T  expected  it.  This  reavowal  is  honorable  to  the  candor  and 
independence  of  the  senator.  He  does  not  go,  then,  with  the  rev- 
enue arguers.  He  does  not  go  with  the  senator  from  New  York, 
who  speaks  strongly  in  favor  of  the  revenue  from  the  public  lands, 
and  votes  for  every  proposition  to  throw  away  the  public  lands. 

During  the  whole  progress  of  the  bill  of  distribution  through  the 
senate,  as  far  as  their  sentiments  were  to  be  inferred  from  their 
votes,  or  were  to  be  known  by  the  positive  declarations  of  sonie  of 
them,  the  party  dominant  then  and  now  acted  in  conformity  with 
the  doctrines  contained  in  the  report  of  their  organ,  (Mr.  King.) 
Nevertheless,  the  bill  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  decisive 
majorities. 

Smothered,  as  already  stated,  by  president  Jackson,  he  did  not 
return  it  to  the  senate,  until  the  fourth  of  December,  1833.  AYith  it 
came  his  memorable  veto  message  —  one  of  the  most  singular 
omnibusses  that  was  ever  beheld  —  a  strange  vehicle,  that  seemed 
to  challenge  wonder  and  admiration,  on  account  of  the  multitude 
of  hands  evidently  employed  in  its  construction,  the  impress  of 
some  of  them  smeared  and  soiled,  as  if  they  were  fresh  from  the 
kitchen.  Hear  how  president  Jackson  lays  down  the  law  in  this 
message. 

'  On  the  whole,  I  adhere  to  the  opinion  expressed  hy  me  in  my  annual  message  of 
1832,  that  it  is  our  true  policy  that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable, 
to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  except  for  the  payment  of  those  general  charges  which 
grow  cut  of  the  acquisition  of  the  lands,  their  survey,  and  sate.'  '  I  do  not  doubt 
that  it  is  the  real  interest  of  each  and  all  the  states  in  the  union,  and  particularly  of 
the  new  states,  that  the  price  of  these  lands  shall  be  reduced  and  "graduated  :  and 
that,  after  they  have  been  offered  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  the  refuse,  remaining 
unsold,  shall  be  abandoned  to  the  states,  and  the  machinery  of  our  land  system 
entirely  withdrawn.' 

These  are  the  conclusions  of  the  head  of  that  party  which  has 
been  dominant  in  this  country  for  twelve  years  past.      I  say  twelve, 
vol..  II.  57 
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for  the  last  lonr  have  been  but  as  a  codicil  to  the  \\'ill,  evincing  a 
mere  continuation  of  the  same  policy,  purposes,  and  designs,  with 
that  which  preceded  it.  During  that  long  and  dismal  period,  we 
all  know  too  well,  that  the  commands  of  no  major-general  were 
ever  executed  with  more  implicit  obedience,  than  were  the  orders 
of  president  Jackson,  or,  if  you  please,  the  public  ]3olicy  as  indica- 
led  by  him.  Now,  in  this  message,  he  repeats,  that  the  public 
lands  should  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue,  with  a  slight  limita- 
tion as  to  the  reimbursement  of  the  charges  of  their  administration  , 
and  adds,  that  their  price  shonld  be  reduced  and  graduated,  and 
what  he  terms  the  refuse  land,  should  be  ceded  to  the  states  within 
which  it  is  situated.  By  the  bye,  these  refuse  lands,  according  to 
statements  which  I  have  recently  seen  from  the  land  office,  have 
been  the  source  of  nearly  one  half — upwards  of  forty  millions  of 
dollars  —  of  all  the  receipts  from  the  public  lands,  and  that,  too, 
principally  since  the  date  of  that  veto  message  I 

It  is  perfectly  manifest,  that  the  consideration  of  revenue,  now 
so  earnestly  pressed  upon  us  by  the  friends  of  general  Jackson, 
was  no  object  with  him  in  the  administration  of  the  public  lands, 
and  that  it  was  his  policy,  by  reduction  of  the  price,  by  graduation, 
by  preemptions,  and  by  ultimate  cessions,  to  get  rid  of  them  as 
soon  as  practicable.  We  have  seen  that  the  committee  on  the 
public  lands  and  his  party  coincided  with  him.  Of  this,  furthei 
testimony  is  furnished  in  the  debates,  in  the  early  part  of  the  yeai 
1833,  which  took  place  on  the  distribution  bill. 

Mr.  Kane,  of  Illinois,  (a  prominent  administration  senator,)  in 
that  debate,  said  : 

'  Should  any  furlher  excuse  be  demanded  for  renewins;  again  this  discussion,  I  refer 
to  the  message  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  commencement  of  tiie 
present  session,  which,  upon  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  general  substantial  inter- 
ests of  the  confederacy,  has,  for  the  first  time  on  the  part  of  any  executive  magistrate 
of  tliis  country,  declared:  'it  seems  to  me,  (says  the  president,)  to  be  our  true  policy, 
that  the  public  lands  shall  cease,  as  soon  as  practicable^  to  be  a  source  of  rcrenne,  and  thai 
the}'  should  be  sold  to  settlers  in  limited  parcels,  at  a  price  barely  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  United  States  the  expense  of  the  present  system,  and  the  cost  arising  under 
our  Indian  treaties,"  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  Buckncr,  (an  administration  senator  from  Missouri,)  also 
refers  to  the  same  message  of  president  Jackson,  with  approbation 
and  commendation. 

His  colleague,  (Mr.  Benton,)  in  alluding,  on  that  occasion,  to 
the  same  message,  says : 

'  The  president  was  right.  His  views  were  wise,  patriotic,  and  statesmanlike.' 
'  He  had  made  it  clear,  as  he  hoped  and  believed,  that  the  president's  plan  was  right; 
tiat  all  idea  of  profit  from  the  lands  ought  to  be  given  up,'  and  so  foith. 

1  might  multiply  these  proofs,  but  there  is  no  necessity  for  it. 
Why  go  back  eight  or  nine  years?  We  need  only  trust  to  our 
own  ears,  and  rely  upon  what  we  almost  now  daily  hear.     Senator?. 
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from  the  new  states  frequently  express  their  determination  to  wrest 
from  this  government  the  whole  of  the  public  lands,  denounce  its 
alleged  illiberality,  and  point  exultingly  to  the  strength  which  the 
next  census  is  to  bring  to  their  policy.  It  was  but  the  other  day 
we  heard  the  senator  from  Arkansas,  (Mr.  Sevier,)  express  some 
of  these  sentiments.  What  were  we  told  by  that  senator?  '  We 
will  have  the  public  lands.  We  must  have  them,  and  we  will  take 
them  in  a  few^  years.' 

YMr.  Sevier.     So  we  will.] 

Hear  him!  Hear  him  I  He  repeats  it.  Utters  it  in  the  ears  of 
the  revenue-pleading  senator,  (Mr.  Wright,)  on  my  left.  And  yet 
he  will  vote  against  distribution. 

I  will  come  now  to  a  document  of  more  recent  origin.  Here  it 
is  —  the  work,  nominally,  of  the  senator  from  Michigan,  (Mr. 
Norvell,)  but  I  take  it,  from  the  internal  evidence  it  bears,  to  be  the 
production  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  over  the  way, 
(Mr.  Calhoun.)  This  report,  in  favor  of  cession,  proposes  to  cede, 
to  the  states  within  which  the  public  lands  are  situated,  one  third, 
retaining,  nominally,  two  thirds  to  the  union.  Now,  if  this  prece- 
dent of  cession  be  once  established,  it  is  manifest  that  it  will  be 
applied  to  all  new  states,  as  they  are  hereafter  successively  admit- 
ted into  the  union.  We  begin  with  ceding  one  third;  we  shall 
end  in  granting  the  whole. 

[Mr.  Calhoun  asked  Mr.  Clay  to  read  the  portions  of  the  report  to  which  he  alluded.] 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  accommodate  the  senator,  but  I  should 
have  to  read  the  whole  of  his  report,  and  I  am  too  much  indisposed 
and  exhavisted  for  that.     But  I  will  read  one  or  two  paragraphs. 

'  It  belongs  to  the  nature  of  things,  that  the  old  and  new  states  should  take  different 
views,  have  different  feelings,  and  favor  a  different  course  of  policy,  in  reference  to 
the  lands  within  their  limits.  It  is  natural  for  the  one  to  regard  them  chiefly  as  a 
source  of  revenue,  and  to  estimate  ihem  according  to  the  amount  of  income  annually 
derived  from  them  ;  while  the  other  as  naturally  regards  them,  almost  exclusively,  as 
a  portion  of  their  domain,  and  as  the  foundation  of  their  population,  wealth,  power, 
and  importance.  They  have  more  emphatically  the  feelings  of  ovt'nership,  accorr,- 
panied  by  the  impression  that  they  ought  to  have  the  principal  control,  and  the 
greater  share  of  benefits  derived  from  them.'  '  To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  few  words: 
of  all  subjects  of  legislation,  land  is  that  which  more  emphatically  requires  a  local 
superintendence  and  administration;  and,  therefore,  ought  preeminently  to  belong, 
under  our  system,  to  state  legislation,  to  which  this  bill  proposes  to  subject  it  exclu- 
sively, in  the  new  states,  as  it  has  always  been  in  the  old.' 

Tt  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  new  states  will  find  some 
good  reading  in  this  report.  What  is  the  reasoning?  That  it  is 
natural  for  the  old  states  to  regard  the  public  lands  as  a  source  of 
revenue,  and  as  natural  for  the  new  states  to  take  a  different  view 
of  the  matter ;  ergo,  let  us  give  the  lands  to  the  new  states,  making 
ihem,  of  course,  cease  anv  longer  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.     Tt  is 
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discovered  too,  that  land  is  a  subject  which  emphaticaily  requires 
a  local  superintendence  and  administration.  It  therefore  proposes 
to  subject  it  exclusively  to  the  new  states,  as  (according  to  the 
assertion  of  the  report,)  it  always  has  been  in  the  old.  The  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  theoretically,  have  been  subject  to  the 
joint  authority  of  the  two  classes  of  states,  in  congress  assembled, 
but,  practically,  have  been  more  under  the  control  of  the  members 
from  the  new  states,  than  those  from  the  old.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  history  of  the  administration  of  public  domain  in  this  countr}'-, 
sustains  the  assertion  that  the  states  have  exhibited  more  compe- 
tency and  wisdom  for  the  management  of  it,  than  the  general 
government. 

I  stated  that  I  would  come  down,  (I  should  have  said,  go  up,) 
from  the  late  president  of  the  United  States,  to  the  senator  from 
New  York.  Let  us  see  what  sort  of  notions  he  had  on  this  matter 
of  revenue  from  the  public  lands,  when  acting  in  his  character  of 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  finance,  during  this  very  session,  on 
another  bill.  There  has  been,  as  you  are  aware,  sir,  before  the 
senate,  at  times,  during  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  a  proposition 
for  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  under  the  impos- 
ing guise  of  'graduation.'  A  bill,  according  to  custom,  has  been 
introduced  during  the  present  session,  for  that  object.  To  give  it 
eclat,  and  as  a  matter  of  form  and  dignity,  it  was  referred  to  the 
committee  of  finance,  of  which  the  honorable  senator  from  New 
York  is  the  distinguished  chairman;  the  same  gentleman  who,  for 
these  two  days,  has  been  defending  these  lands  from  waste  and 
spoliation,  according  to  the  scheme  of  distributing  their  proceeds, 
in  order  to  preserve  them  as  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue  for  the 
general  government.  Here  was  a  fine  occasion  for  the  display  of 
the  financial  abilities  of  the  senator.  He  and  his  friends  had 
exhausted  the  most  ample  treasures  that  any  administration  ever 
succeeded  to.  They  were  about  retiring  from  office,  leaving  the 
public  coffers  perfectly  empty.  Gentlemanly  conduct  towards 
their  successors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  duties  of  offfce  or  of  patriot- 
ism, required  of  them  to  do  all  in  their  power  —  to  pick  up  and 
gather  together,  whenever  they  could,  any  means,  however  scattered 
or  litffe  the  bits  might  be  —  to  supply  the  urgent  wants  of  the 
treasury.  At  all  events,  if  the  financial  skill  of  the  honorable 
senator  was  incompetent  to  suggest  any  plan  for  augmenting  the 
public  revenue,  he  was,  under  actual  circumstances,  bound,  by 
every  consideration  of  honor  and  of  duty,  to  refrain  from  espous- 
ing or  sanctioning  any  measure  that  would  diminish  the  national 
income. 

Well ;  what  did  the  honorable  senator  do  with  the  graduation 
bill?  —  a  bill  which,  I  assert,  with  a  single  stroke  of  the  pen  by  a 
short  process  consummated  in  April,  1842,  annihilates  fifty  millions 
of  dollars  of  the  avails  of  the  public  lands  I     "What  did  the  senator 
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do  with  this  bill,  which  takes  off  fifty  cents  from  the  very  moderate 
price  of  one  dollar  and  a  cjuarter  per  acre,  at  which  the  public 
lands  are  now  sold  ?  The  bill  was  in  the  hands  of  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  finance  some  time.  He  examined  it,  no 
doubt,  carefully,  deliberated  upon  it  attentively  and  anxiously. 
What  report  did  he  make  upon  it?  If  uninformed  upon  the 
subject,  Mr.  President,  after  witnessing,  during  these  two  days,  the 
patriotic  solicitude  of  the  senator  in  respect  to  the  revenue  deriva- 
ble from  the  public  lands,  you  would  surely  conclude  that  he  had 
made  a  decisive,  if  not  indignant  report,  against  the  wanton  waste 
of  the  public  lands  by  the  graduation  bill.  1  am  sorry  to  say  that 
he  made  no  such  report.  Neither  did  he  make  an  elaborate  report 
to  prove  that,  by  taking  off  fifty  cents  per  acre  on  one  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  reducing  two  fifths  of  their  entire  value,  the  rev- 
enue would  be  increased.  Oh,  no ;  that  was  a  work  he  was  not 
prepared  to  commit,  even  to  his  logic.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
prove  that.  But  what  did  he  do?  Why,  simply  presented  a 
verbal  compendious  report,  recommending  that  the  bill  do  pass! 
[A  general  laugh.]  And  yet  that  senator  can  rise  here,  in  the 
light  of  day,  in  the  face  of  this  senate,  in  the  face  of  his  coun- 
try, and  in  the  presence  of  his  God,  and  argue  for  retaining  and 
husbanding  the  public  lands,  to  raise  revenue  from  them  I 

But  let  us  follow  these  revenue  gentlemen  a  little  l''urther.  Ey 
one  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  legislation  and  logic  that  was 
ever  witnessed,  these  very  senators,  who  are  so  utterly  opposed  to 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  all  the 
states,  because  it  is  distribution,  are  themselves  for  all  other  sorts 
of  distribution  —  for  cessions,  for  preemptions,  for  grants  to  the 
new  states  to  aid  them  in  education  and  improvement,  and  even 
for  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  airiong  particu- 
lar states.  They  are  for  distribution  in  all  conceivable  forms  and 
shapes,  so  long  as  the  lands  are  to  be  gotten  rid  of,  to  particular 
persons  or  particular  states.  But  when  an  equal,  general,  broad, 
and  just  distribution  is  proposed,  embracing  all  the  states,  they  are 
electrified  and  horror-struck.  You  may  distribute,  and  distribute 
among  states,  too,  as  long  as  you  please,  and  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  not  among  all  the  states. 

vVnd  here,  sir,  allow  me  to  examine  more  minutely,  the  project 
of  cession,  brought  forward  as  the  rival  of  the  plan  of  distribution. 

There  are  upwards  of  one  billion  of  acres  of  public  land 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  situated  within  and  without  the 
limits  of  the  states  and  territories,  stretching  from  the  Atlantic 
ocean  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ;  they  have  been 
ceded  DY  seven  of  the  old  thirteen  states  to  the  United  States,  or 
acquired  oy  treaties  with  foreign  powers.  The  senator  from  South 
Carolina,  \Mr.  Calhoun,)  proposes  by  his  bill  to  cede  one  hundred 
and  sixty  million  of  acres  of  this  land  to  the  nine  states  wherein  they 
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iie,  granting  to  those  slates  thirty-five  per  centum,  and  reserving  to 
he  United  States  sixty-five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  those 
/ands. 

Now  what  I  wish  to  say  in  the  first  place,  is,  that,  if  you  com- 
mence by  applying  the  principle  of  cession  to  the  nine  land  states 
now  in  the  union,  you  must  extend  it  to  other  new  states,  as  they 
shall  be,  hereafter,  from  time  to  time,  admitted  into  the  union,  until 
the  whole  public  land  is  exhausted.  You  will  have  to  make 
similar  cessions  to  Wisconsin,  to  Iowa,  to  Florida,  (in  two  states, 
perhaps,  at  least  in  one,)  and  so  to  every  new  state,  as  it  shall  be 
organized  and  received?  How  could  you  refuse?  When  other 
states  to  the  north  and  to  the  west  of  Missouri,  Arkansas,  Iowa, 
and  Wisconsin,  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Pacific,  shall  be  admitted 
into  the  confederacy,  will  you  not  be  bound,  by  all  the  principles 
of  ecjuality  and  justice,  to  make  them  respectively  similar  cessions 
of  the  public  land,  situated  within  their  limits,  to  those  which  you 
will  have  made  to  the  nine  states  ?  Thus  your  present  grant, 
although  extending  nominally  to  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  million 
of  acres,  virtually,  and  by  inevitable  consequence,  embraces  the 
whole  of  the  public  domain.  And  you  bestow  a  gratuity  of  thirty- 
five  per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  this  vast  national  property  upon 
a  portion  of  the  states,  to  the  exclusion  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
revolutionary  states,  by  whose  valor  a  large  part  of  it  was  achieved. 

Will  the  senator  state  whence  he  derives  the  power  to  do  this?  Will 
he  pretend  that  it  is  to  cover  the  expenses  and  charges  of  managing 
and  administering  the  public  lands?  On  much  the  greater  part, 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres, 
the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished,  and  they  have  been  sur- 
veyed. Nothing  but  a  trifling  expense  is  to  be  incurred  on  either 
of  those  objects;  and  nothing  remains  but  to  sell  the  land.  ] 
understand,  that  the  total  expense  of  sale  and  collection  is  only 
about  two  per  centum.  Why,  what  are  the  charges  ?  There  is 
one  per  centum  allowed  by  law  to  the  receivers,  and  the  salaries  of 
the  registers  and  receivers  in  each  land  district,  with  some  other 
inconsiderable  incidental  charges.  Put  all  together,  and  they  will 
not  amount  to  three  per  centum  on  the  aggregate  of  sales.  Thus 
the  senator  is  prepared  to  part  from  the  title  and  control  of  the 
whole  public  domain  upon  these  terms  I  To  give  thirty-five  per 
centum  to  cover  an  expenditure  not  exceeding  three  !  Where  does 
he  get  a  power  to  make  this  cession  to  particular  states,  which 
would  not  authorize  distribution  among  all  the  states  ?  And  when 
he  has  found  the  power,  will  he  tell  me  why,  in  virtue  of  it,  and 
in  the  same  spirit  of  wasteful  extravagance  or  boundless  generosity, 
he  may  not  give  to  the  new  states,  instead  of  thirty-five  per  centum, 
fifty,  eighty,  or  a  hundred  ?  Surrender  at  once  the  whole  public 
domain  to  the  new  states?  The  per  centage,  proposed  to  be 
allowed,  seems  to  be  founded  on  no  just  basis,  the  result   of  no 
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oiricial  dala  or  calculalion,  but  fixed  by  mere  arbitrary  discretion. 
I  should  be  exceedingly  amused  to  st-e  the  senator  i'rom  South 
Carolina  rising  in  his  place,  and  maintaining  before  the  senate  an 
authority  in  congress  to  cede  the  j)ublic  lands  to  particular  stales, 
on  the  terms  proposed,  ami  at  the  same  time  denying  its  power  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  equally  and  equitably  among  all  the  states. 

Now,  in  the  second  place,  although  there  is  a  nominal  reserva- 
tion of  sixty-five  per  centum  of  tlie  proceeds  to  the  United  States, 
in  the  sequel,  I  venture  to  predict,  we  should  part  willi  the  whole. 
You  vest  in  the  nine  states  the  title.  They  are  to  sell  the  land  and 
grant  titles  to  the  purchasers.  Now  v^'hat  security  have  you  for 
the  faithful  collection  and  payment  into  the  common  treasury  of 
the  reserved  sixty-five  per  centum?  In  what  medium  would  tlie 
payment  be  made?  Can  there  be  a  doubt  that  there  would  be 
delinquency,  collisions,  ultimate  surrender  of  the  vvdiole  debt?  It 
is  proposed,  indeed,  to  retain  a  sort  of  mortgage  upon  the  lands, 
in  the  possession  of  purchasers  from  the  state,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  their  sixty-five  per  centum.  But  how 
could  you  enforce  such  a  mortgage?  Could  you  expel  from  their 
homes  some,  perhaps  one  hundred  thousand  settlers,  under  state 
authority,  because  the  state,  possibly  without  any  fault  of  theirs, 
-had  neglected  to  pay  over  to  the  United  States  the  sixty-five  per 
centum  ?  The  remedy  of  expulsion  would  be  far  worse  than  the 
relinquishment  of  the  debt,  and  you  would  relinquish  it. 

There  is  no  novelty  in  this  idea  of  cession  to  the  new  states. 
The  form  of  it  is  somewhat  varied,  by  the  proposal  of  the  senator 
to  divide  the  proceeds  between  the  new  stales  and  the  United 
States,  but  it  is  still  substantially  the  same  thing;  a  ])resent  cession 
of  thirty-five  per  centum,  and  an  ultimate  cession  of  the  whole! 
^Vhen  the  subject  of  the  public  lands  was  before  the  committee 
on  manufactures,  it  considered  the  scheme  of  cession  among  the 
other  various  projects  then  afloat.  The  report  made  in  April,  1832, 
presents  the  views  entertained  by  the  committee  on  that  topic;  and, 
although  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  quoting  from  my  own  produc- 
tions, I  trust  the  senate  will  excuse  me  on  this  occasion  for  avail- 
ing myself  6f  what  was  then  said,  as  it  will  at  least  enable  me  to 
economize  my  breath  and  strength.  I  ask  some  friend  to  read  the 
following  passages:  [which  were  accordingly  read  by  another 
senator.] 

'Whether  the  question  of  a  transfer  of  the  public  lands  be  considered  in  a  limited 
or  more  extensive  view  of  it  which  has  been  slated,  it  is  one  of  the  highest  impor 
lance,  and  demanding  the  most  deliberate  consideration.  From  the  stalementi 
founded  on  official  reports,  maile  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report,  it  has  b(.'eii 
seen,  that  the  quantity  of  unsold  and  unappropriated  lands  lying  within  the  limits  of 
the  new  states  and  territories,  is  three  hundred  and  fort}''  million  eight  hundred  an<J 
seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres,  and  the  quantity  beyond 
those  limits,  is  seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions,  presenting  an  aggregate  of  onebillioa 
ninety  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fil'ty-thre« 
acres.     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  question  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  relin 
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quishin;!  this  immense  amount  of  national  property.  Estimating  its  value  according 
to  the  minimum  price,  it  presents  the  enormous  sum  of  one  billion  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  million  five  hundred  and  eighty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  dollars.  If  it  be  said,  that  a  large  portion  of  it  will  never  command  that  price,  it 
is  to  be  observed,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  as  fresh  lands  are  brought  into  market  and 
exposed  1o  sale  at  public  auction,  many  of  them  sell  at  prices  exceeding  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  per  acre.  Supposing  the  public  lands  to  be  worth,  on  the  average,  one 
half  of  the  minimum  price,  the}'  would  still  present  the  immense  sum  of  six  hundred 
and  eighty-one  million  sever,  hundred  and  ninety-four  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
forty-five  dollars.  The  least  favorable  view  which  can  be  taken  of  them  is,  that 
of  considering  them  a  capital,  yielding,  at  present,  an  income  of  three  millions  of 
dollars  annually.  Assuming  the  oixlinary  rate  of  six  per  centum  interest  per  annum 
as  the  standard,  to  ascertain  the  atnount  of  that  capital,  it  would  be  fifty  millions  of 
dollars.  But  ihis  income  has  been  progressively  incieasiug.  The  average  increase 
during  the  six  last  years  has  been  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  per  centum  per  annum 
Supposing  it  to  continue  in  the  same  ratio,  at  the  end  of  a  little  more  than  four  years 
tl'.e  income  would  be  double,  and  make  the  capital  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars. 
Whilst  the  population  of  the  United  States  increases  only  three  per  centum  per  annum, 
Ihe  increase  of  the  demand  for  the  public  lands  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  per  centum, 
furnishing  another  evidence  that  the  progress  of  emigration  and  the  activity  of  sales 
have  not  been  checked  by  the  price  demanded  by  government. 

'  In  whatever  light,  therefore,  this  great  subject  is  viewed,  the  transfer  of  the  puhlic 
lands  from  the  v.'hole  people  of  the  United  States,  for  whose  benefit  they  are  now- 
held,  to  the  people  inhabiting  the  new  states,  must  be  regarded  as  the  most  momen- 
tous measure  ever  presented  to  the  consideration  of  congress.  If  such  a  measure 
could  find  any  justification, it  must  arise  out  of  some  radical  and  incurable  defect  in 
the  construction  of  the  general  government  properly  to  administer  the  public  domain. 
But  the  existence  of  any  such  defect  is  contradicted  by  the  most  successful  experience. 
No  branch  of  the  public  service  has  evinced  more  system,  uniformity,  and  wisdom, 
or  given  more  general  satisfaction,  than  that  of  the  administration  of  the  public 
lands. 

'  If  the  projjosed  cession  to  the  new  states  were  to  be  made  at  a  fair  price,  such  as 
the  general  government  could  obtain  from  individual  purchasers  under  the  present 
system,  there  would  be  no  motive  for  it,  unless  the  new  states  are  more  competent 
to  dispose  of  the  public  lands  than  the  common  government.  They  are  now  sold 
under  one  uniform  plan,  regulated  and  controlled  by  a  single  legislative  authority, 
and  the  practical  operation  is  perfectly  understood.  If  they  were  transferred  to  the 
new  states,  the  subsequent  disposition  would  be  according  to  laws  emanating  from 
various  legislative  sources.  Competition  would  probably  arise  between  the  new 
states,  in  the  terms  which  they  would  offer  to  purchaseis.  Each  state  would  be 
desirous  of  inviting  the  "greatest  number  of  emigrants,  not  only  for  the  laudable  pur- 
pose of  pipulating  rapidly  its  own  territories,  but  with  the  view  to  the  acquisition  of 
funds  to  enable  it  to  fulfil  its  engagements  with  the  general  government.  Collisions 
between  the  states  would  probably  arise,  and  their  injurious  consequences  maybe 
imagined.  A  spiritof  hazardous  speculation  would  be  engendered.  Various  scliemes 
in  the  new  states  would  be  put  afloat  to  sell  or  divide  the  public  lands.  Companies 
and  combinations  would  be  formed  in  this  country,  if  not  in  foreign  countries,  present- 
ing gigantic  and  tempting  but  delusive  projects;  and  the  history  of  legislation,  in 
some  of  the  states  of  the  union,  admonishes  us  that  a  too  ready  ear  is  sometimes 
sriven  by  a  majority,  in  a  legislative  assembly,  to  such  projects. 

'  A  decisive  objection  to  such  a  transfer,  for  a  fair  equivalent,  is,  that  it  would  estab- 
lish a  new  and  dangerous  relation  between  the  general  government  and  the  new 
states.  In  abolishing  the  credit  which  had  been  allowed  to  purchasers  of  the  public 
lands  prior  to  the  year  1820,  congress  was  principally  governed  by  the  consideration 
of  the  expediency  and  hazard  of  accumulating  a  large  amount  of  debt  in  the  new 
states  all  bordering  on  each  other.  Such  an  accumulation  was  deemed  unwise  and 
unsafe.  It  presented  a  new  bond  of  interest,  of  sympathy,  and  of  union,  partially 
operating  to  the  possible  prejudice  of  the  common  bond  of  the  whole  union.  But 
that  debt  was  a  debt  due  from  individuals,  and  it  was  attended  with  this  encouraging 
security,  that  purchasers,  as  they  successively  completed  the  payments  for  their  lands, 
would  naturally  be  disposed  to  aid  the  government  in  enforcing  paymentfrom  delin- 
quents. The  project  which  the  committee  are  now  considering,  is,  to  sell  to  the 
states  in  their  sovereign  character,  and  consequently,  to  render  them  public  debtors 
to  the  general  government  to  an  immense  amount.     This  would  inevitably  create 
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between  the  debtor  states  a  common  feeling  and  a  common  interest,  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  union.  These  slates  are  all  in  the  western  and  southwestern  quarter  of 
the  union,  remotest  from  the  centre  of  federal  power.  The  debt  would  be  felt  as  a 
load  from  which  they  would  constantly  be  desirous  to  relieve  themselves;  and  it 
would  operate  as  a  strong  temptation,  weakening,  if  not  dangerous,  to  the  existing 
confederacy.  The  committee  have  the  most  animating  hopes  and  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  the  strength,  and  power,  and  durability  of  our  happy  union;  and  the  attach- 
ment and  warm  afl'ection  of  every  member  of  the  confederacy  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  we  have  authority,  higher  than  human,  for  the  instruction,  that  it  is  wise  to  avoid 
all  temptation. 

'  In  the  state  of  Illinois,  with  a  population  at  the  last  census  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-five,  there  are  thirty-one  million  three 
hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine  acres  of  public  land, 
including  that  part  on  which  the  Indian  title  remains  to  be  extinguished.  If  we 
suppose  it  to  be  worth  only  half  the  minimum  price,  it  would  amount  to  nineteen 
million  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars.  How- 
would  that  state  be  able  to  pay  such  an  enormous  debt  1  How  could  it  pay  even  the 
annual  interest  upon  it '? 

'  Supposing  the  debtor  states  to  fail  to  comply  with  their  engagements,  in  ^vhat  mode 
could  they  be  enforced  by  the  general  government  ?  In  treaties  between  independent 
nations,  the  ultimate  remedy  is  well  known.  The  apprehension  of  an  appeal  to  that 
remedy,  seconding  the  sense  of  justice  and  the  regard  for  character,  which  prevail 
among  christian  and  civilized  nations,  constitutes,  generally,  adequate  security  for  the 
performance  of  national  compacts.  But  this  last  remedy  would  be  totally  inadmissi- 
ble in  case  of  a  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  states.  The  relations  between 
the  general  government  and  tho  members  of  the  confederacy  are  happily  those  ol 
peace,  friendship,  and  fraternity,  and  exclude  all  idea  of  force  and  war.  Could  the 
judiciary  coerce  the  debtor  states'?  On  what  could  their  process  operate  ?  Could 
the  property  of  innocent  citizens,  residing  within  the  limits  of  those  states,  be  justly 
seized  by  the  general  government,  and  held  responsible  for  debts  contracted  by  the 
states  themselves  in  their  sovereign  character'*  If  a  mortgage  upon  the  lands  ceded, 
were  retained,  that  mortgage  would  prevent  or  retard  subsequent  sales  by  the  states; 
and  if  individuals  bought,  subject  to  the  incumbrance,  a  parental  government  could 
never  resort  to  the  painful  measure  of  disturbing  them  in  their  possessions. 

'  Delinquency,  on  the  part  of  the  debtor  states,  would  be  inevitable,  and  there  would 
be  no  effectual  remedy  for  the  delinquency.  They  would  come  again  and  again  to 
congress,  soliciting  time  and  indulgence,  until,  finding  the  weight  of  the  debt  intole- 
rable, congress,  wearied  by  reiterated  applications  lor  relief,  would  finally  resolve  to 
spiinge  the  debt;  or,  if  congress 'attempted  to  enforce  its  payment,  another  and  a 
worse  alternative  would  be  embraced. 

'  If  the  proposed  cession  be  made  for  a  price  merely  nominal,  it  would  be  contrary 
to  the  express  conditions  of  the  original  cessions  from  primitive  states  to  congress, 
and  contrary  to  the  obligations  which  the  general  government  stands  under  to  the 
whole  people  of  these  United  States,  arising  out  of  the  fact,  that  the  acquisitions  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida,  and  from  Georgia,  were  obtained  at  a  great  expense,  borne 
from  the  common  treasure,  and  incurred  for  the  common  benefit.  Such  a  gratuitous 
cession  ceuld  not  be  made  without  a  positive  violation  of  a  solemn  trust,  and  without 
manifest  injustice  to  the  old  states.  And  its  inequality  among  the  new  states  would 
be  as  marked  as  its  injustice  to  the  old  would  be  indefensible.  Thus  Missouri,  with  a 
population  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  four  hundred  and  filly-five,  would 
acquire  thirty-eight  million  two  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  acres:  and  the  state  of  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-fiiur,  would  obtain  only  five  million  five 
hundred  and  eighty-six  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  acres.  Supposing  a 
division  of  the  land  among  the  citizens  of  those  two  states  respectively  ;  the  citizen  of 
Ohio  would  obtain  less  than  six  acres  for  his  share,  and  the  citizen  of  JNlissouri 
upwards  of  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  acres  as  his  proportion. 

'  Upon  full  and  thorough  consideration,  the  committee  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  it  is  inexpedient  either  to  reduce  the  price  of  the  public  lands,  or  to  cede  them 
to  the  new  states.  They  believe,  on  the  contrary,  that  sound  policy  coincides  with 
the  duty  which  has  devolved  on  the  general  government  to  the  whole  of  the  states, 
and  the  whole  of  the  people  of  the  union,  and  enjoins  the  preservation  of  the  existing 
system,  as  having  been  tried  and  approved,  after  a  long  and  triumphant  experience. 
But,   in    consequence  of   the  extraordinary   financial  prosperity  which    the    United 
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States  enjoys,  the  question  merits  examinaiion.  whether,  whilst  the  ^^eneral  govern 
jrient  steadily  retains  the  control*of  this  great  national  resource  in  its  own  hands, 
ai'ter  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  tlie  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  ths  public  lands, 
no  longer  needed  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  may  not  be  bene- 
ficially appropriated  to  some  other  objects  for  a  limited  time.' 

The  senator  from  New  Yorl:  has  adverted,  for  another  purpose,  to 
the  twenty-eight  millions  of  surplus  divided  a  few  years  ago  among 
the  states.  He  has  said,  truly,  that  it  arose  from  the  public  lands. 
Was  not  that,  in  effect,  distribution  ?  Was  it  not  so  understood  at 
the  lime?  Was  it  not  voted  for,  by  senators,  as  practical  distribu- 
tion? The  senator  from  North  Carolina,  (Mr.  Mangum,)  has 
stated  that  he  did.  I  did.  Other  senators  did;  and  no  one,  not 
the  boldest,  will  have  the  temerity  to  rise  here  and  propose  to 
require  or  compel  the  states  to  refund  that  money.  If,  in  form,  it 
was  a  deposit  with  the  states,  in  fact,  and  in  truth,  it  was  distribu- 
tion.    So  it  was  then  regarded.     So  it  will  ever  remain. 

Let  us  now  see,  Mr.  President,  how  this  plan  of  cession  will 
operate  among  the  new  states  themselves.  And  I  appeal  more 
especially  to  the  senators  from  Ohio.  That  state  has  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  The  United  States  have  (as  will 
probably  be  shown  when  the  returr.s  are  published  of  the  late 
census*)  a  population  of  about  fifteeii  millions.  Ohio,  then,  has 
within  her  limits  one  tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  Now,  let  us  see  what  sort  of  a  bargain  the  propose  1 
cession  makes  for  Ohio, 

[Mr.  Allen  here  interposed,  to  explain,  that  tlie  vote 'he  gave  for  Mr.  Calhoun"? 
plan  of  cession  to  the  new  states,  was  on  the  ground  of  substituting  that  in  preference 
to  the  plan  of  distribution  among  all  the  states.  ] 

Oh  I  ho  I  —  ah!  is  that  the  ground  of  the  senator's  vote  ? 

[Mr.  Allen  said,  he  had  had  a  choice  between  two  evils:  the  amendment  of  the 
senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  the  amendment  of  the  senator  from  Kentucky; 
and  it  was  well  known  on  this  side  of  the  house,  that  he  took  the  first  only  as  a  less 
evil  than  the  last.] 

Well ;  all  I  will  say  is,  that  the  side  of  the  house  kept  the  secret 
remarkably  well.  [Loud  laughter.]  And  no  one  better  than  the 
sehator  himself.  There  were  seventeen  votes  given  in  favor  of  the 
plan  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  to  my  utter  astonishment 
at  the  time.  I  had  not  expected  any  other  vote  for  it  but  that  of 
the  senator  from  South  Carolina  himself,  and  the  senator  from 
Michigan,  (Mr.  Norvell.)  No  other  did,  or  I  suppose  would  rise 
and  vote  to  cede  away,  without  any  just  or  certain  equivalent,  more 
than  a  billion  of  acres  of  public  land  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Slates.     If  the  vote  of  the  other  fifteen   senators  was   also  misun- 

*  The  result  of  the  returns  has  since  been  announced,  and  it  shows  a  population 
of  rising  seventeen  millions.  Still  Ohio  has  the  proportion  supposed,  of  about  one 
tenth  of  the  population,  according  io  federal  numbers,  which  furnish  the  rate  proposed 
(or  distribution.  ' 
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derslood,  in  ihe  same  way  as  ihe  senator's  from  Ohio,  I  shall  be 
very  glad  of  it. 

But  I  was  going  to  show  what  sort  of  a  bargain  for  Ohio  her 
two  senators,  by  their  votes,  appeared  to  be  assenting  to.  There 
are  eight  hundred  thousand  acres  of  public  land  remaining  in 
Ohio,  after  being  culled  for  near  half  a  century,  thirty-five  per 
centum  of  the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  assigned  to  that  state, 
by  the  plan  of  cession.  For  this  trifling  consideration,  she  is  to 
surrender  her  interest  in  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres; 
in  other  words,  she  is  to  give  sixteen  millions,  (that  being  her 
tenth,)  for  the  small  interest  secured  to  her  in  the  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  acres.  If,  as  I  believe  and  have  contended, 
the  principle  of  cession,  being  once  established,  would  be  finally 
extended  to  the  whole  public  domain,  then  Ohio  would  give  one 
hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land,  (that  being  her  tenth  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  public  lands,)  for  the  comparatively  contemptible 
consideration  that  she  v\'ould  acquire  in  the  eight  hundred  thousand 
acres.  A  capital  bargain  this,  to  which  I  supposed  tlie  two 
senators  had  assented,  by  which,  in  behalf  of  their  state,  they 
exchanged  one  hundred  millions  of  acres  of  land  against  eight 
hundred  thousand  I     [  A  laugh.  ] 

I  do  not  think  that  the  senator's  explanation  mends  tlie  matler 
much.  According  to  that,  he  did  not  vote  for  cession  because  he 
liked  cession.  No!  that  is  very  bad;  but,  bad  as  it  may  be,  it  is 
not  so  great  an  evil  as  distribution,  and  he  preferred  it  to  distribution. 
Let  us  see  what  Ohio  would  get  by  distribution.  Assuming  that 
the  public  lands  will  yield  only  five  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
her  proportion,  being  one  tenth,  would  be  half  a  million  of  dollars. 
But  I  entertain  no  doubt  that,  under  proper  management,  in  a  few 
years  the  public  lands  will  produce  a  much  larger  sum,  perhaps 
ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  dollars ;  so  that  the  honorable  senator 
prefers  giving  away  for  a  song  the  interests  of  his  state,  presently, 
in  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  acres,  and  eventually  in  a 
billiot],  to  receiving  amiually,  in  perpetuity,  half  a  million  of  dollars, 
with  an  encouraging  prospect  of  a  large  augmentation  of  that  sum. 
That  is  the  notion  which  fhe  two  senators  from  Ohio  entertain  of 
her  interest!  Go  home,  Messieurs  Senators  from  Ohio,  and  tell 
your  constituents  of  your  votes.  Tell  them  of  your  preference  of 
a  cession  of  all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  with  the  exception 
of  that  inconsiderable  portion  remaining  in  Ohio,  to  the  reception 
of  Ohio's  fair  distributive  share  of  the  proceeds  of  all  the  public 
lands  of  the  United  States,  now  and  hereafter.  I  do  not  seek  to 
interfere  in  the  delicate  relation  between  senators  and  their  constit- 
uents;  but  I  think  I  know  something  of  the  feelings  and  views  of 
my  neighbors,  the  people  of  Ohio.  I  have  recently  read  an  expo- 
sition of  her  true  interests  and  views,  in  the  message  of  her 
enlightened  governor,  directly  contrary  to  those  which  appear  to  be 
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entertained  by  her  two  senators  ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived  if  a 
large  majorily  of  the  people  of  that  state  do  not  coincide  with  their 
governor. 

The  unequal  operation  of  the  plan  of  cession  among  the  nine 
new  states,  has  been,  perhaps,  sufficiently  exposed  by  others.  The 
states  with  the  smallest  population  get  the  most  land.  Thus 
Arkansas,  with  only  about  one  fifteenth  part  of  the  population  of 
Ohio,  will  receive  upwards  of  twenty-eight  times  as  much  land  as 
Ohio.  The  scheme  proceeds  upon  the  idea  of  reversing  the  maxim 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,  and  of  substituting 
the  greatest  good  to  the  smallest  number. 

There  can  be  every  species  of  partial  distribution  of  public 
land  or  its  proceeds,  but  an  honest,  impartial,  straight-forward 
distribution  among  all  the  states.  Can  the  senator  from  New  York, 
with  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  tell  me  on  what 
constitutional  authority  it  is  that  lands  are  granted  to  the  Indians 
beyond  the  Mississippi  ? 

[Mr.  Wright  said,  that  there  was  no  property  acquired,  and  therefore  no  constitu- 
tional obligation  applied.] 

And  that  is  the  amount  of  the  senator's  information  of  our 
Indian  relations !  Why,  sir,  we  send  them  across  the  Mississippi, 
and  put  them  upon  our  lands,  from  which  all  Indian  title  had  been 
removed.  We  promise  them  even  the  fee  simple  ;  but,  if  we  did 
not,  they  are  at  least  to  retain  the  possession  and  enjoy  the  use  of 
the  lands,  until  they  choose  to  sell  them  ;  and  the  whole  amount 
of  our  right  would  be  a  preemption  privilege  of  purchase,  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  private  persons  or  public  authorities,  foreign  or 
domestic.  This  is  the  doctrine  coeval  with  the  colonization  of  this 
continent,  proclaimed  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  in  his  procla- 
mation of  1763,  asserted  in  the  conferences  at  Ghent,  and  sustained 
by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States.  Now,  such  an  allot- 
ment of  public  lands  to  the  Indians,  whether  they  acquire  the  fee 
or  a  right  of  possession,  indefinite  as  to  time,  is  equivalent  to  any 
distribution. 

Thus,  sir,  we  perceive,  that  all  kinds* of  distribution  of  the  public 
lands  or  their  proceeds  may  be  made  —  to  particular  states,  to 
preemptioners,  to  charities,  to  objects  of  education  or  internal 
improvement,  to  foreigners,  to  Indians,  to  black,  red,  white,  and 
gray,  to  every  body,  but  among  all  the  states  of  the  union.  There 
is  an  old  adage,  according  to  which,  charity  should  begin  at  home  ; 
but,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  opponents  of  distribution,  it 
neither  begins  nor  ends  at  home. 

[Here  Mr.  Clay  gave  way  to  an  adjournment.] 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  inflict  upon  the  senate  even  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  heads  of  arsjument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  address 
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to  it  yesterday.  (3n  one  collateral  point  I  desire  to  supply  an 
omission,  as  to  the  trade  between  this  country  and  France.  1 
stated  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  returns  of  imports  and  exports, 
there  existed  an  unfavorable  balance  against  the  United  Slates, 
amounting,  exclusively  of  what  is  reexported,  to  seventeen  millions 
of  dollars  ;  but  I  omitted  another  important  fact,  namely,  that,  by 
the  laws  of  France,  there  is  imposed  on  the  raw  material  imported 
into  that  kingdom  a  duty  of  twenty  francs  on  every  hundred 
kilogrammes,  equal  to  about  two  cents  per  pound  on  American 
cotton,  at  the  present  market  price.  Now  what  is  the  fact  as  to 
the  comparative  rate  of  duties  in  the  two  countries?  France 
imposes  on  the  raw  product,  (which  is  the  mere  commencement 
of  value  in  articles  which,  when  wrought  and  finally  touched,  will 
be  worth  two  or  three  hundred  fold,)  a  duty  of  nearly  twenty-five 
per  centum ;  while  we  admit,  free  of  duty,  or  with  nominal  duties, 
costly  luxuries,  the  product  of  French  industry  and  taste,  wholly 
unsusceptible  of  any  additional  value  by  any  exertion  of  American 
skill  or  industry.  In  any  thing  I  have  said  on  this  occasion,  nothing 
is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  utter  one  word  unfriendly  to 
France.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  always  my  desire  to  see  our 
trade  with  France  increased  and  extended  upon  terms  of  reciprocal 
benefit.  With  that  view,  I  was  in  favor  of  an  arrangement  in  the 
tariff  of  1832,  by  which  silks  imported  into  the  United  States  from 
beyond  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  were  charged  with  a  duty  of  ten  per 
centum  higher  than  those  brought  from  France,  and  countries  this 
side  the  cape,  especially  to  encourage  the  commerce  witli  France. 
While  speaking  of  France,  allow  me  to  make  an  observation, 
although  it  has  no  immediate  or  legitimate  connexion  with  any 
thing  before  the  senate.  It  is  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  expres- 
sing my  deep  regret  at  a  sentiment  attributed  by  the  public  journals, 
to  a  highly  distinguished  and  estimable  countryman  of  ours,  in 
another  part  of  the  capitol,  which  implied  a  doubt  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  title  of  Louis  Philippe  to  the  throne  of  France,  inasmuch 
as  it  \va.s  neither  acquired  by  conquest  nor  descent,  and  raising  a 
question  as  to  his  being  the  lawful  monarch  of  the  French  people. 
It  appears  to  me,  that,  after  the  memorable  revolution  of  July,  in 
which  our  illustrious  and  lamented  friend,  Lafayette,  bore  a  part 
so  eminent  and  effectual,  and  the  subsequent  hearty  acquiescence 
of  all  France,  in  the  establishment  of  the  Orleans  branch  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  upon  the  throne,  the  present  king  has  as  good  a 
title  to  his  crown  as  any  of  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe  ha\e 
to  theirs,  and  quite  as  good  as  any  which  force,  or  the  mere  circum- 
stance of  birth,  could  confer.  And  if  an  individual  so  humble  and 
at  such  a  distance  as  I  am,  might  be  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  public  concerns  of  another  country  and  another  hemisphere, 
I  would  add,  that  no  chief  magistrate  of  any  nation,  amidst  diffi- 
culties, public  and  personal,  the  most  complicated  and  appalling, 
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could  have  governed  with  more  ability,  wisdom,  and  firmness,  than 
have  been  displayed  by  Louis  Philippe.  All  Christendom  owes 
him  an  acknowledgment  for  his  recent  successful  efforts  to  prevent 
a  war  which  would  have  been  disgraceful  to  christian  Europe  —  a 
war  arising  from  the  inordinate  pretensions  of  an  upstart  Mahome- 
tan pacha,  a  rebel  against  his  lawful  sovereign,  and  a  usurper  of 
his  rights  —  a  war  which,  if  once  lighted  up.  must  have  involved 
all  Europe,  and  have  led  to  consequences  which  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee. 

I  return  to  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  that  portion  of  our  public  domain  which 
was  acquired  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  we  should  always 
recollect  the  danger  to  the  peace  and  harmony  among  the  members 
of  the  confederacy  with  which  it  was  pregnant.  It  prevented  for  a 
long  time,  the  ratification  of  the  articles  of  confederation,  by  all 
the  states,  some  of  them  refusing  their  assent  until  a  just  and 
equitable  settlement  was  made  of  the  question  of  the  crown  lands. 
The  argument  they  urged  as  to  these  lands,  in  a  waste  and  unap- 
propriated state,  was,  that  they  had  been  conquered  by  the  common 
valor,  the  commoif  exertions,  and  the  common  sacrifices  of  all  the 
states ;  that  thej^  ought  therefore  to  be  the  common  property  of  all 
the  slates,  and  that  it  would  be  manifestly  wrong  and  unjust  that 
the  states  within  whose  limits  these  crown  lands  happened  to  lie, 
should  exclusively  enjoy  the  benefit  of  them.  Virginia,  within 
whose  boundaries  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  crown  lands  were 
situated,  and  by  whose  separate  and  unaided  exertions  on  the 
bloody  theatre  of  Kentucky,  and  beyond  the  Ohio,  under  the 
direction  of  the  renowned  George  Rogers  Clarke,  the  conquest  of 
most  of  them  was  achieved,  was,  to  her  immortal  honor,  among 
the  first  to  yield  to  these  just  and  patriotic  views,  and,  by  her 
magnificent  grant  to  the  union,  powerfully  contributed  to  restore 
harmony,  and  quiet  all  apprehensions  among  the  several  states. 

Among  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  the  cession  from  the  states 
to  the  confederation  of  these  crown  lands,  a  very  important  one 
was  to  provide  a  fund  to  pay  the  debts  of  the  revolution.  The 
senator  from  New  York,  {Mv.  Wright,)  made  it  the  object  of  a 
large  part  of  the  argument  which  he  addressed  to  the  senate,  to 
show  the  contrary ;  and  so  far  as  the  mere  terms  of  the  deeds  of 
cession  arc  concerned,  I  admit  the  argument  was  sustained.  No 
such  purpose  appears  on  the  face  of  the  deeds,  as  far  as  I  have 
examined  them. 

[Mr.  Wright  here  interposed,  and  said,  that  he  had  not  undertaken  to  argue  that  the 
cessions  made  by  the  states  to  the  union,  were  not  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishing 
the  public  debt,  but  that  they  were  not  exclusively  for  that  purpose.] 

It  is  not  material  whether  they  were  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
dI  extinguishing  the  revolutionary  debt  or  not.     I  think  I  shall  be 
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able  to  s!\o\v,  in  the  progress  of  my  avgumeiit,  that,  from  the  moment 
of  the  aclbplion  of  the  federal  eonslitulion,  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  ought  to  have  been  divided  among  the  states. 

But  that  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt  was  one  of  th^ 
objects  of  the  cession,  is  a  matter  of  incontestable  history.  We 
should  have  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  intentions  of  the  parties,  if  we 
confined  our  attention  to  the  mere  language  of  the  deeds.  In  order 
to  ascertain  their  views,  we  must  examine  contemporaneous  acts, 
resolutions,  and  proceedings.  One  of  these  resolutions,  clearly 
naanifesting  the  purpose  T  have  stated,  has  probably  escaped  the 
notice  of  the  senator  from  New  York.  It  was  a  resolution  of  the 
old  congress,  adopted  in  April,  1783,  preceding  the  final  cession 
from  Virginia,  which  was  in  March,  1784.  There  had  been  an 
attempt  to  make  the  cession  as  early  as  1781,  but,  owing  to  the 
conditions  wilh  which  it  was  embarrassed,  and  other  difficulties, 
the  cession  was  not  consummated  until  March,  1784.  The  resolu- 
tion I  refer  to,  bears  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  cession,  and  must 
be  taken  with  it,  as  indicative  of  the  motives  which  probably 
operated  on  Virginia  to  make,  and  the  confederation  to  accept,  that 
memorable  grant.     I  will  read  it.  ^ 

'  Resolved,  that  as  a  further  mean,  as  well  of  hastening  the  extinguishment  of  the 
debts,  as  of  establishing  the  harmony  of  the  United  States,  it  be  recommended  to  the 
states  which  have  passed  no  acts  towards  complying  with  the  resolutions  of  congress 
of  the  sixth  of  September  and  tenth  of  October,  1780,  relative  to  the  cession  of 
territorial  claims,  to  make  the  liberal  cessions  therein  recommended,  and  to  the  states 
which  may  have  passed  acts  complying  with  the  said  resolutions  in  part  only,  to 
revise  and  complete  such  compliance.' 

That  was  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  cession.  Seven  of  the 
old  thirteen  states  had  waste  crown  lands  within  their  limits;  the 
other  six  had  none.  These  complained  that  what  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  property  common  to  them  all,  would  accrue  exclusively 
to  the  seven  states,  by  the  operation  of  the  articles  of  confederation; 
and,  therefore,  for  the  double  purpose  of  extinguishing  the  revolu- 
tionary debt,  and  of  establishing  harmony  aiuong  the  states  of  the 
union,  the  cession  of  those  lands  to  the  United  States  Avas  recom- 
mended by  congress. 

And  here  let  us  pause  for  a  moment,  and  contemplate  the 
proposition  of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  and  its  possible 
consequences.  We  have  seen  that  the  possession  by  seven  states 
of  these  public  lands,  won  by  the  valor  of  the  whole  thirteen,  was 
cause  of  so  much  dissatisfaction  to  the  other  six  as  to  have  occa- 
sioned a  serious  impediment  to  the  formation  of  the  confederacy; 
and  we  have  seen  that,  to  remove  all  jealousy  and  disquietude  on 
that  account,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of  congress, 
the  seven  states,  Virginia  taking  tjie  lead,  animated  by  a  noble 
spirit  of  justice  and  patriotism,  ceded  the  waste  lands  to  the  United 
States,  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  states.     Now  what  is  the  measure 
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of  the  senator  from  South  Carolina?  It  is  in  efFecl  to  restore  the 
'.liscordaut  and  menacing  stale  of  things,  which  existed  in  1783, 
prior  to  any  cession  from  the  states.  It  is  worse  than  that.  For  il 
proposes  that  seventeen  states  sliall  give  up  immediately  or  eventu- 
ally all  their  interest  in  the  public  lands,  lying  in  nfne  states,  to 
those  nine  states.  Now  if  the  seven  states  had  refused  to  cede  at 
all,  they  could  at  least  have  asserted  that  they  fought  Great  Britain 
for  these  lands,  as  hard  as  the  six.  They  would  have  had,  there- 
fore, the  apparent  right  of  conquest,  although  it  was  a  common 
conquest.  But  the  senator's  proposition  is,  to  cede  these  public 
lands  from  the  states  which  fought  for  them  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  to  states  that  neither  fought  for  them  nor  had  existence  daring 
that  war.  If  the  apprehension  of  an  appropriation  of  these  landsj 
to  the  exclusive  advantage  of  the  seven  states,  was  nigh  preventing 
the  establishment  of  the  union,  can  it  be  supposed  that  its  security 
and  harmony  will  be  unafl^ected  by  a  transfer  of  them  from  seven- 
teen to  nine  states  ?  But  the  senator's  proposition  goes  yet  further. 
It  has  been  shown  that  it  will  establish  a  precedent,  vv'hich  must 
lead  to  a  cession  from  the  United  States  of  all  the  public  domain, 
whether  won  by  the  sword  or  acquired  by  treaties  with  foreign 
pcvers,  to  new  states,  as  ihey  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  will  be 
found  the  act,  known  as  the  funding  act,  which  passed  in  the  year 
1790.  By  the  last  section  of  that  act,  the  public  lands  are  pledged, 
and  pledged  exclusively,  to  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt, 
until  it  should  be  satisfied.  Thus,  we  find,  prior  to  the  cession,  an 
invitation  from  congress,  to  the  states,  to  cede  the  waste  lands, 
among  other  objects,' for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  public  debt; 
and,  after  the  cessions  were  made,  one  of  the  earliest  acts  of 
congress  pledged  them  to  that  object.  So  the  matter  stood  whilst 
that  debt  hung  over  us.  During  all  that  time,  there  was  a  general 
acquiescence  in  the  dedication  of  the  public  lands  to  that  just 
object.  No  one  thought  of  disturbing  the  arrangement.  But  when 
the  debt  was  discharged,  or  rather  when,  from  the  rapidity  of  the 
process  of  its  extinction,  it  was  evident  that  it  would  r^oon  be 
discharged,  attention  ^vas  directed  to  a  proper  .disposition  of  the 
public  lands.  No  one  doubted  the  power  of  congress  to  disj:)ose  of 
them  according  to  its  sound  discretion.  Such  was  the  view  of 
president  Jackson,  distinctly  communicated  to  congress,  in  the 
message  which  I  have  already  cited. 

'  As  the  lands  may  now  be  considered  as  relieved  from  this  pledge,  the  object  fci 
which  they  were  ceded  having  been  accomplished,  it  is  in  the  discretion  of  congress 
to  dispose  of  them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and  general 
interest  of  the  American  people.' 

Can  the  power  of  congress,  to  dispose  of  the  public  doniain  be 
more  broadly  asserted?  What  was  then  said  about  revenue' 
That  it  should  cease  to  be  a  source  of  revenue!     We  never  hear 
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of  the  revenue  argamenl,  but  when  ihc  proposition  is  up  lo  make 
an  equal  and  just  distribution  of  the  proceeds.  When  the  favorable, 
but,  as  I  regard  them,  wild  and  squandering  projects  of  gentlemen, 
arc  under  consideration,  they  are  profoundly  silent  as  to  that 
argument. 

I  come  now  to  an  examiiiation  of  the  terms  on  which  the  cession 
vras  made  by  the  states,  as  contained  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  And 
I  shall  take  that  from  Virginia,  because  it  was,  in  some  measure, 
the  model  deed,  and  because  it  conveyed  by  far  the  most  important 
part  of  the  public  lands,  acquired  from  the  ceding  states.  I  will 
tirst  dispose  of  a  preliminary  diliiculty,  raised  by  the  senator  from 
New  York.  That  senator  imagined  a  case,  and  then  combated  it, 
with  great  force.  The  case  he  supposed  was,  that  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  I  had  maintained,  that,  under  that  deed,  there 
was  a  reversion  to  the  states;  and  nuich  of  his  argument  was 
directed  to  prove  that  there  is  no  reversion,  but  that,  if  there  were,  it 
could  only  be  to  the  ceding  states.  Now,  neither  the  senator  from 
Massachusetts,  nor  I,  attempted  to  erect  any  such  windmill,  as  the 
senator  from  New  York  has  imagined;  and  he  might  have  spared 
himself  the  heavy  blows,  which,  like  another  famed  hero,  not  less 
valorous  than  himself,  he  dealt  upon  it.  What  I  really  maintain, 
and  have  always  maintained,  is,  that,  according  to  the  terras  them- 
selves, of  the  deed  of  cession,  although  there  is  conveyed  a  common 
property,  to  be  held  for  the  common  benefit,  there  is,  never; h(>less, 
an  assignment  of  a  separate  use.  'JMie  ceded  land,  I  admit,  is  to 
remain  a  common  fund  for  all  the  states,  to  be  administered  by  a 
common  authority;  but  the  proceeds,  ar  profits,  were  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  states  in  severalty,  according  to  a  certain  prescribed 
rule.  I  contend  this  is  manifestly  true,  from  the  words  of  the  deed. 
What  are  they  ?  '  That  all  the  lands  within  the  territory  so  ceded 
to  the  United  States,  and  not  reserved  for  or  appropriated  to  any 
of  the  before-mentioned  purposes,  or  disposed  of  in  bounties  to  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army,  shall  be  considered  a 
common  fund,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as 
have  become,  or  shall  become  members  of  the  confederation,  or 
federal  alliance  of  the  said  states,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to 
Jieir  usual  respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expen- 
diture, and  shall  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  disposed  of  for  that 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  use  or  purpose  whatsoever.' 

The  territory  conveyed  was  to  be  regarded  as  an  inviolal)le  fund, 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  states  as  were  admitted,  or  might  be 
admitted  into  the  union,  Virginia  inclusive,  according  to  their  usual 
respective  proportions  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  It 
was  to  be  faithfully  and  bona  fide  administered  for  that  sole 
purpose,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever. 

Where,  then,  is  the  authority  i'or  all  those  wild,  extravagant,  and 
unjust  projects,  by  which,  instead  of  administration  of  the  ceded 
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territory  for  all  the  slates,  and  all  the  people  of  the  union,  it  is  to  be 
granted  to  particular  slates,  wasted  in  schemes  of  graduation  and 
preemption,  for  ttie  benefit  of  the  trespasser,  the  alien,  and  the 
speculator  ? 

The  senator  from  New  York,  pressed  by  the  argument  as  to  the 
application  of  the  fund  To  the  separate  use  of  the  states,  deducible 
from  the  phrases  in  the  deed,  '  Virginia  inclusive,'  said,  that  they 
were  necessary,  because,  without  them,  Virginia  would  have  been 
entitled  to  no  part  of  the  ceded  lands.  No  ?  Were  they  not  ceded 
to  the  United  States?  was  she  not  one  of  those  states  ?  and  did  not 
the  grant  to  them  include  her?  Why,  then,  were  the  words 
inserted?  Can  any  other  purpose  be  imagined,  than  that  of 
securing  to  Virginia  her  separate  or  'respective'  proportion  ?  The 
whole  paragraph,  cautiously  and  carefully  composed,  clearly 
demonstrates,  that,  although  the  fund  was  to  be  common,  the  title 
common,  the  administration  common,  the  use  and  benefit  were  to 
be  separate  among  the  several  states,  in  the  defined  proportions. 

The  grant  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  states,  '  according  to  their 
usual  respective  proportions  in  the  common  charge  and  expen- 
diture.' Bear  in  mind  the  date  of  the  deed;  it  was  in  178,4  — 
before  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution,  and  whilst  the 
articles  of  confederation  were  in  force.  What,  according  to  them, 
v/as  the  mode  of  assessing  the  quotas  of  the  different  states  towards 
the  common  charge  and  expenditure?  It  was  made  upon  the 
basis  of  the  value  of  all  the  surveyed  land,  and  the  improvements 
in  each  state.  Each  state  was  assessed  accordins:  to  the  ajJ^oTearate 
value  of  surveyed  land,  and  improvements  within  its  limits.  After 
that  was  ascertained,  the  process  of  assessment  was  this;  suppose 
there  were  five  millions  of  dollars  required  to  be  raised,  for  the  use 
of  the  general  government,  and  one  million  of  that  five  were  the 
proportion  of  Virginia;  there  would  be  an  account  stated  on  the 
books  of  the  general  government  with  the  state  of  Virginia,  in 
which  she  would  be  charged  with  that  million.  Then  there  would 
be  an  account  kept  for  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  pviblic  lands ; 
and,  if  these  amounted  to  five  millions  of  dollars  also,  Virginia 
would  be  credited. with  one  million,  being  her  fair  proportion  ;  and 
thus  the  account  would  be  balanced.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pun-sue 
the  process  with  all  the  other  states;  this  is  enough  to  show  that, 
according  to  the  original  contemplation  of  the  grant,  the  common 
fund  was  for  the  separate  benefit  of  the  states  ;  and  that,  if  there  had 
l)een  no  change  in  the  form  of  government,  each  would  have  been 
credited  with  its  share  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  in  its 
account  with  the  general  government.  Is  not  this  indisputable? 
But  let  me  suppose  that  Virginia,  or  any  other  state,  had  said  to 
the  geniM'al  government,  '  I  choose  to  receive  my  share  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  into  my  separate  treasury;  pay  it  to 
me,  and  I  will  provide  in  some  other  mode  more  agreeable  to  me, 
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for  ihe  payment  of  iny  assessed  quota  of  the  expenses  of  the  genera] 
government;'  can  it  be  doubled  that  such  a  demand  would  have 
been  leghiinale,  and  perfectly  compatible  with  the  deed  of  cession? 
Even  under  our  present  system,  you  will  recollect,  sir,  that,  dnring 
the  last  war,  any  state  was  allowed  to  assume  the  payment  of  its 
share  of  the  direct  tax,  and  raise  ii,  according  1o  its  own  pleasure  or 
convenience,  from  its  own  people,  instead  of  the  general  govern- 
ment's collecting  of  it. 

From  the  period  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitutioji  of  the 
United  States,  the  mode  of  raising  revenue,  foi;  the  expenses  of  the 
general  government,  has  been  changed.  Instead  of  acting  upon 
the  states,  and  through  them  upon  the  people  of  the  several  states, 
in  the  form  of  assessed  quotas  or  contributions,  the  general  govern- 
ment now  acts  directly  upon  the  people  themselves,  in  ihe  i'orm  of 
taxes,  duties,  or  excises.  Now,  as  the  chief  source  of  revenue 
raised  by  this  government  is  from  foreign  imports,  and  as  the 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  ascertain  how 
much  of  the  common  charge  and  general  expenditure  is  contributed 
By  any  one  state  to  the  union. 

By  the  deed  of  cession,  a  great  and  a  sacred  trust  was  created.  The 
general  government  was  the  trusted,  and  the  slates  were  the  cestui 
que  trust.  According  to  the  trust,  the  measure  of  benefit  accruing 
to  each  state  from  the  ceded  lands,  was  to  be  the  measure  of  burden 
which  it  bore  in  the  general  charge  and  expenditure.  But,  by  the 
substitution  of  a  new  rule  of  raising  revenue  to  that  which  was  in 
contemplation  at  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  deed  of  cession, 
it  has  become  impossible  to  adjust  the  exact  proportion  of  burden 
and  benefit  with -each  other.  The  measure  of  burden  is  lost, 
although  the  subject  remains,  which  was  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  that  measure.  Who  can  now  ascertain,  whether  any  one  of 
the  states  has  received,  or  is  receiving  a  benefit  from  the  ceded 
lands,  proportionate  to  its  burden  in  the  general  government  ?  Who 
can  know  that  we  are  not  daily  violating  the  rule  of  apportionment 
prescribed  by  the  deed  of  cession  ?  To  me,  it  appears  clear,  that, 
either  from  the  epoch  of  the  establishment  of  the  present  constitu- 
tion, or  certainly  from  that  of  the  payment  of  the  revolutionary  debt, 
the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  being  no  longer  applied  by  the 
general  government,  according  to  that  rule,  they  ought  to  have  been 
transferred  to  the  states,  upon  some  equitable  principle  of  division, 
conforming  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  the  cessions.  The 
trustee  not  being  able,  by  the  change  of  government,  to  execute 
the  trust  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  trust,  ought  to  have  done, 
and  ought  yet  to  do,  that  which  a  chancellor  would  decree,  if  he 
had  jurisdiction  of  the  case  —  make  a  division  of  the  proceeds 
among  the  states,  upon  some  rule,  approximating  as  nearly  as 
practicable  to  that  of  the  trust.  And  what  rule  can  so  well  fulfil 
this  condition,  as  that  which   was  introduced  in   the  bill  which  1 
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presented  to  llie  senate,  and  which  is  contained  in  my  colleague's 
amendment?  That  rule  is  founded  on  federal  numbers,  which  are 
made  up  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  other  than  the 
slaves,  and  three  fifths  of  them.  The  south,  surely,  should  be  the 
last  section  to  object  to  a  distribution  founded  on  that  rulg.  And 
yet,  if  I  rightly  understood  one  of  the  dark  allusions  of  the  senator 
from  South  Carojina,  (IMr.  Calhoun,)  he  has  attempted  to  excite 
the  jealousy  of  the  north  on  that  very  ground.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
I  can  conceive  of  no  rule  more  equitable  than  that  compound  one, 
and  I  think  that  will  be  the  judgment  of  all  parts  of  the  country, 
the  objection  of  that  senator  notwithstanding.  Although  slaves  are, 
in  a  limited  proportion,  one  of  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  I'ule, 
it  will  be  recollected  that  they  are  both  consumers  and  the  objects  of 
taxation. 

It  has  been  argued  that  since  the  fund  w^as  to  be  a  common  one, 
and  its  administration  was  to  be  by  the  general  government,  the 
fund  ought  to  be  used  also  by  that  government  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  states  separately.  But  that  is  a  non  sequitur.  It  may  be  a 
common  fund,  a  common  title,  and  a  common  or  single  adminis^ 
tration  ;  but  is  there  anything,  in  all  that,  incompatible  with  a 
periodical  distribution  of  the  profits  of  the  fund  among  ihe  parties 
for  whose  benefit  the  trust  was  created  ?  What  is  the  ordinary 
case  of  tenants  in  common  ?  There  the  estate  is  connnon, 
the  title  is  common,  the  defence  against  all  attacks  is  common  ; 
but  the  profits  of  the  estate  go  to  the  separate  use  of,  and  are 
enjoyed  by,  each  tenant.  Does  it  therefore  cease  to  be  an  estate  in 
common  ? 

Again.  There  is  another  view.  It  has  been  argued,  from  the 
fact  that  the  ceded  lands  in  the  hands  of  the  trustee  \vere  for  the 
common  benefit,  that  that  object  could  be  no  otherwise  accom- 
plished, than  to  use  them  in  the  disbursements  of  the  general 
government;  that  the  general  government  only  must  expend  ihem. 
Now,  I  do  not  admit  that.  In  point  of  fact,  the  general  govern- 
ment would  continue  to  collect  and  receive  the  fund,  and  as  a 
trustee,  would  pay  over  to  each  state  its  distributive  share. 

The  public  domain  would  still  remain  in  common.  Then,  as  to 
the  expenditure,  there  may  be  different  modes  of  expenditure. 
One  is,  for  the  general  government  itself  to  disperse  it,  in  payments  to 
the  civil  list,  the  army,  the  navy,  and  so  forth.  Another  is,  by  distrib- 
uting it  among  the  states,  to  constitute  them  so  many  agencies, 
tlirough  which  the  expenditure  is  effected.  If  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  state  governments  were  in  two  different  countries,  if 
they  had  entirely  distinct  and  distant  theatres  of  action,  and  operated 
upon  different  races  of  men,  it  would  be  another  case  ;  but  here 
the  two  systems  of  government,  although  for  difft>rent  purposes, 
are  among  the  same  people,  and  the  constituency  of  both  of  them 
is  the  same.     The  expenditure,  whether  made  by  the  one  govern* 
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ment  direclly,  or  ihrough  llie  stale  governmcnls  a?  agencifs,  is  all 
for  the  happiness  and  prosperity,  the  honor  and  tiie  glory,  oi"  one 
and  the  same  people. 

The  subject  is  susceptible  of  other  illustrations,  of  which  I  will 
add  one  or  two.  Here  is  a  fountain  of  water  held  in  common  by 
several  neighbors  living  around  it.  It  is  a  perennial  fountain  ; 
deep,  pure,  copious,  and  salubrious.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common 
because  some  equal  division  is  made  by  which  the  members  of 
each  adjacent  family  dip  their  vessels  into  it,  and  take  out  as  much 
as  they  want?  A  tract  of  land  is  held  in  common  by  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  neighboring  village.  Does  it  cease  to  be  a  common 
property  because  each  villager  uses  it  for  his  particular  beasts  ? 
A  river  is  the  common  highroad  of  navigation  to  conterminous 
powers  or  states.  Does  it  cease  to  be  common  because  on  its 
bosom  are  borne  vessels  bearing  the  stripes  and  the  stars,  or  the 
British  cross  ?  These,  and  other  examples  which  might  be  given, 
prove  that  the  argument,  on  which  so  much  reliance  has  been 
placed,  is  not  well  founded,  that,  because  the  public  domain  is 
held  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  states,  there  can  be  no  other 
just  application  of  its  proceeds  than  through  the  direct  expenditures 
of  the  general  government. 

I  might  have  avoided  most  of  this  consumption  of  time  by 
following  the  bad  example  of  quoting  from  my  own  productions  ; 
and  I  ask  die  senate  to  excuse  one  or  two  citations  from  the  report 
I  made  in  1S34,  in  answer  to  the  veto  message  of  president 
Jackson,  as  they  present  a  condensed  view  of  the  argument  which 
I  have  been  urging.  Speaking  of  the  cession  from  Virginia,  the 
report  says  : 

'  This  deed  created  a  trust  in  the  United  States  whicti  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  violate. 
But  the  deed  does  not  require  that  the  fund  should  be  disbursed  in  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  general  government.  It  makes  no  such  provision  in  express  terms, 
nor  is  such  a  duty  on  the  part  of  the  trustee  fairly  deducible  from  tlie  language  of 
the  deed.  On  the  contrary,  the  language  of  the  deed  seems  to  contemplate  a  separate 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fund  by  the  states  individually,  rather  than  a  preservation 
of  it  for  common  expenditure.  The  fund  itself  is  to  be  a  common  fLtnd  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  such  of  the  United  States  as  have  become,  or  shall  become  members 
of  the  confederation  or  federal  alliance,  Virginia  inclusive.  The  grant  is  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  confederation,  but  for  that  oi'  the  several  states  which  compose  the 
confederation.  The  fund  is  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  confederation  collec- 
tively, and  is  so  far  a  common  fund  :  but  it  is  to  be  managed  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  states  individually,  and  is  so  far  a  separate  fund  under  a  joint  management. 
Whilst  there  was  a  heavy  debt  existing,  created  by  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  by 
a  subsequent  war,  there  was  a  fitness  in  applying  the  proceeds  of  a  common  I'und  to 
the  discharge  of  a  common  debt,  which  reconciled  all  ;  but  the  debt  being  now  dis- 
charged, and  the  general  government  no  longer  standing  in  need  of  the  fund,  there 
is  evident  propriety  in  a  ilivision  of  it  among  those  for  whose  use  and  benefit  it  was 
originally  designed,  and  whose  wants  require  it.  And  the  committee  cannot  conceive 
how  this  appropriation  of  it,  upon  principles  of  eciuality  and  justice  among  the 
several  states,  can  O'f  regarded  as  contrary  to  either  the  letter  or  spiiit  of  the  deed.' 

The  senator  from  New  York,  assuming  that  the  whole  debt  of 
the  revolution  has  not  yet  been  paid  by  the  jiroceeds  of  the  public 
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lands,  insists  thai  we  should  continue  to  retain  the  avails  of  tiiem 
until  a  reimbursement  shall  have  been  effected  o{"  all  that  has  been 
applied  to  that  object.  Bat  the  public  lands  were  never  set  apart 
or  reli(;d  upon  as  the  exclusive  resource  for  the  payment  of  the 
revolutionary  debt.  To  give  confidence  to  public  creditors,  and 
credit  to  the  government,  they  were  pledged  to  that  object,  along 
with  oilier  means  applicable  to  its  discharge.  The  debt  is  paid, 
and  the  pledge  of  the  public  lands  has  peri'ormed  its  office.  And 
who  paid  what  the  lands  did  not  ?  Was  it  not  the  people  of  the 
United  Slates?  —  those  very  people  to  whose  use,  under  the  guar- 
dianship of  their  states,  il  is  now  jjroposed  to  dedicate  the  proceeds 
of  the  public  lands  ?  If  the  money  had  been  paid  by  a  foreign 
government,  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  in  honor  and  good 
faith,  would  have  been  bound  to  reimburse  it.  But  our  revolutionary 
debt,  if  not  wholly  paid  by  the  j)ablic  lands,  was  otherwise  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  who  own  the  lands  ;  and  if  money 
has  been  drawn  from  their  pockets  for  a  purpose  to  which  these 
lands  were  destined,  it  creates  an  additional  obligation  upon  con- 
gress to  replace  the  amount  so  abstracted,  by  distributing  the  pro- 
ceeds among  the  states  for  the  benefit  and  the  reimbursement  of 
the  people. 

But  the  senator  from  New  York  has  exhibited  a  most  formidable 
account  against  the  public  domain,  tending  to  show,  if  it  be 
correct,  that  what  has  been  heretofore  regarded,  at  home  and 
abroad,  as  a  source  of  great  national  wealth,  has  been  a  constant 
charge  upon  the  treasury,  and  a  great  loss  to  the  country.  The 
credit  side,  according  to  his  statement,  was,  I  believe,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions,  but  the  debit  side  was  much  larger. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary,  to  remark,  that  it  is  easy  to  state  an 
account  presenting  a  balance  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  as  may 
suit  the  taste  or  views  of  the  person  making  it  up.  This  may  be 
done  by  making  charges  that  have  no  foundation,  or  omitting 
credits  that  ought  to  be  allowed,  or  by  both.  The  most  certain 
operation  is  the  latter,  and  the  senator,  who  is  a  pretty  thorough- 
going gentleman,  has  adopted  it. 

The  first  item  that  I  shall  notice,  with  which,  I  think,  he  improp- 
erly debits  the  public  lands,  is  a  charge  of  eighty  odd  millions  of 
dollars  for  the  expense  of  conducting  our  Indian  relations.  Now, 
if  this  single  item  can  be  satisfactorily  expunged,  no  more  need  be 
done  to  turn  a  large,  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands.  I  ask, 
then,  with  what  color  of  propriety  can  the  public  lands  be  charged 
with  the  entire  expense  incident  to  our  Indian  relations  ?  If  the 
government  did  not  own  an  acre  of  public  lands,  this  expense 
would  have  been  incurred.  The  aborigines  are  here;  our  fathers 
found  them  in  possession  of  this  land,  these  woods,  and  these 
waters.  The  preservation  of  peace  with  them  ;  the  fulfilment  of 
ihc  duties  of  humanity  towards  them  ;  their  civilization,  edncation. 
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coiivcrriioii  to  christiaiihy,  fiicndly  aiul  commercial  intercourse 
these  are  the  causes  of  the  chief  exj)endilure  on  their  account, 
and  ihey  are  quite  distinct  from  the  fact  of  our  j)ossessing  the 
public  domain.  When  every  acre  of  that  domain  has  gone 
i'roni  you,  the  Indian  tribes,  if  not  in  the  mean  time  extinct,  may 
yet  remain,  imploring  you,  for  charity's  sake,  to  assist  them,  and 
to  share  with  them  those  blessings,  of  which,  by  the  weakness  of 
their  nature,  or  the  cruelty  of  your  policy,  they  have  been  stripped. 
Why,  especially,  should  the  public  lands  be  chargeable  with  that 
large  portion  of  the  eighty  odd  millions  of  dollars,  arising  from 
the  removal  of  the  Indians  from  the  east  to  the  west  side  of  the 
Mississippi?  They  protested  against  it.  They  entreated  you  to 
allow  them  to  remain  at  the  homes  and  by  the  sides  of  the  graves 
of  their  ancestors  ;  but  your  stern  and  rigorous  policy  would  not 
allow  you  to  listen  to  their  supplication.  The  pubhc  domain, 
instead  of  being  justly  chargeable  with  the  expense  of  their 
removal,  is  entitled  to  a  large  credit  for  the  vast  territorial  districts 
beyond  the  iMississippi,  which  it  furnished  for  the  settlement  of 
the  emigrant  Indians. 

I  feel  that  I  have  not  strength  to  go  through  all  the  items  of  the 
senator's  accoun!,  nor  need  I.  The  deduction  of  this  single  item 
will  leave  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  the  public  lands  of  between 
sixty  and  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 

What,  after  all,  is  the  senator's  mode  of  stating  the  account  with 
the  public  lands  ?  Has  he  taken  any  other  than  a  mere  counting- 
house  view  of  them  ?  Has  he  exhibited  any  thing  more  than  any 
sub-accountant  or  clerk  might  make  out  in  any  of  the  departments, 
as  probably  it  was  prepared,  cut  and  dry,  to  the  senator's  hands  ? 
Are  there  no  higher  or  more  statesman-like  views  to  be  taken  of 
the  public  lands,  and  of  the  acquisitions  of  Louisiana  and  Florida, 
than  the  account  of  dollars  and  cents  which  the  senator  has  pre- 
sented? I  have  said  that  the  senator,  by  the  double  ♦process  of 
erroneous  insertion,  and  unjust  suppression  of  items,  has  shaped 
an  account  to  suit  his  argument,  which  jjresenis  any  thing  but  a 
full  and  fair  statement  of  the  case.  And  is  it  not  so  ?  Louisiana 
cost  fifteen  millions  of  dollars.  And  if  you  had  the  power  of 
selling,  how  many  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  you  now 
ask  for  the  states  of  Louisiana,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas  —  people, 
land,  and  all  ?  Is  the  sovereignty  which  you  acquired  of  the  two 
provinces  of  Louisiana  and  Florida  nothing?  Are  the  public 
Imildings,  and  works,  the  fortifications,  cannon,  and  other  arms, 
independent  of  the  public  lands,  nothing  ?  Is  the  navigation  of 
the  great  fallier  of  waters,  wiiich  you  secured  from  the  head  to  the 
mouth,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  by  the  purchase  of  Louisiana, 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  foreign  powers,  not  w^orlhy  of  being  taken 
into  the  senator's  estimate  of  the  advantages  of  the  acquisition  ? 
Who,  at  all   acquainted  with  the  history  and   geography  of    this 
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continent,  does  not  !;no\v  that  the  Mississippi  could  not  have  remained 
in  the  hands,  and  ils  navigation  continued  subject  to  the  control,  of 
a  ibreign  power,  without  imminent  danger  to  the  stability  of  the 
union?  Is  the  cost  of  the  ^public  domain  undeserving  of  any 
credit  on  account  of  the  vast  sums  which,  during  the  greater  part 
of  this  century,  you  have  been  receiving  into  the  public  treasury 
from  the  custom-houses  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  ?  Or  on 
account  of  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  of  the  government, 
from  the  consumption  of  dutiable  articles  by  the  population  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  former  provinces?  The  national 
benefits  and  advantages  accruing  from  their  possession  have  been 
so  various  and  immense,  that  it  would  he  impossible  to  make  any 
mere  pecuniary  estimate  of  them.  In  any  aspect  of  the  subject, 
the  senator's  petty  items  of  Indian  annuities  must  appear  con- 
temptible in  comparison  with  these  splendid  national  acquisitions. 

But  the  public  lands  are  redeemed.  They  have  long  been 
redeemed.  President  Jackson  announced,  more  than  eight  years 
ago,  an  incontestable  truth,  when  he  stated,  that  ihey  might  be 
considered  as  relieved  from  the  pledge  which  had  been  made  of 
them,  the  object  having  been  accomplished  for  which  they  were 
ceded,  and  that  it  was  in  the  discretion  of  congress  to  dispose  of 
them  in  such  way  as  best  to  conduce  to  the  quiet,  harmony,  and 
general  interest  of  the  American  people.  That  which  congress  has 
the  power  to  do,  by  an  express  grant  of  authority  in  the  constitu- 
tion, it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  imperatively  bound  to  do  by  the 
terms  of  the  decfl  of  cession.  Distribution,  and  only  distribution, 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  among  the  states,  upon  the 
principles  proposed,  will  conform  to  the  spirit,  and  execute  the 
trust,  created  in  the  deeds  of  cession.  Each  state,  upon  grounds  of 
strict  justice,  as  well  as  equity,  has  aright  to  demand  its  distributive 
share  of  those  proceeds.  It  is  a  debt  which  this  government  owes 
to  every  s^ate  —  a  debt,  payment  of  which  might  be  enforced  by 
process  of  law,  if  there  were  any  forum,  before  which  the  United 
States  could  be  brought. 

And  are  there  not,  sir,  existing  at  this  moment  the  most  urgent 
and  powerful  motives  for  this  dispensation  of  justice  to  the  states 
at  the  hands  of  the  general  government?  A  stranger  listening  .to 
the  argument  of  the  senator  from  New  York,  would  conclude  that 
we  were  not  one  united  people,  but  that  there  were  two  separate  and 
distinct  nations ;  one  acted  upon  by  the  general  government,  and 
the  other  by  the  state  governments.  But  is  that  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  the  case  ?  Are  we  not  one  and  the  same  people,  acted 
upon,  it  is  true,  by  two  systems  of  government,  two  sets  of  public, 
agents  ;  the  one  established  for  general,  and  the  other  for  local 
purposes?  The  constituency  is  identical,  although  it  is  doubly 
governed.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration   of   each    system,  so    to    administer  it  as 
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to  do  as  much  good  and  as  lillle  liann  as  possible,  wilhJu  the 
scope  of  their  respective  powers.  They  should  also  each  lake  into 
view  the  defects  in  the  powers,  or  defects  in  the  adnnnistration 
of  the  powers,  of  the  other,  and  endeavt)r  to  supply  them, 
as  far  as  its  legitimate  authority  extends,  and  the  wants  or 
necessities  of  the  people  reciuire.  For,  if  distress,  adversity,  and 
ruin  come  upon  our  constituents  from  any  quarter,  should  they  not 
have  our  active  exertions  to  relieve  them,  as  well  as  all  our  sympa- 
thies and  our  deepest  regrets  ?  It  would  be  but  a  poor  consolation 
to  the  general  government,  if  such  were  the  fact,  that  this  unhappy 
state  of  things  was  produced  by  the  measures  and  operation  of  the 
state  governments,  and  not  by  its  own.  And  if  the  general 
government,  by  a  seasonable  and  legitimate  exercise  of  its  author- 
ity, could  relieve  the  people,  and  would  not  relieve  them,  the 
reproaches  due  to  it  would  be  quite  as  great  as  if  that  government 
itself,  and  not  the  state  govermnents,  had  brought  these  distresses 
upon  the  people. 

The  powers  of  taxation  possessed  by  the  general  governiiient  are 
unlimited.  The  most  fruitful  and  the  least  burdensome  modes  of 
taxation  are  confided  to  this  government  exclusive  of  the  states. 
The  power  of  laying  duties  on  ibreign  imports  is  entirely  monopo- 
lized by  the  federal  government.  The  states  have  only  the  power 
of  direct  or  internal  taxation.  They  have  none  to  impose  duties  on 
imports,  not  even  luxuries ;  we  have.  And  what  is  their  condition 
at  this  moment  ?  Some  of  them  are  greatly  in  debt,  at  a  loss  even 
to  raise  means  to  pay  the  interest  upon  their  bonds.  These  debts 
were  contracted  under  the  joint  encouragement  of  the  recommenda- 
tion of  this  government  and  prosperous  times,  in  the  prosecution 
of  the  laudable  object  of  internal  improvements.  They  may  have 
pushed,  in  some  instances,  their  schemes  too  far;  but  it  was  in  a 
good  cause,  and  it  is  easy  to  make  reproaches  when  thiiigs  turn 
out  ill. 

And  here  let  me  say,  that,  looking  to  the  patriotic  object  of  these 
state  debts,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  contracted, 
1  saw  with  astonished  and  indignant  feelings  a  resolution  submitted 
to  the  senate,  at  the  last  session,  declaring  that  the  general  govern- 
ment would  not  assume  the  payment  ol'  them.  A  more  wicked, 
malignant,  Danton-like  |)roposilion  was  never  offered  to  the  consid- 
eration of  any  deliberative  assembly.  It  \vas  a  neg-aHve  proposi- 
tion, not  a  negative  of  any  affirmative  resolution  jiresented  to  the 
senate  ;  for  no  such  affirmative  resohition  was  olTered  by  any  one, 
nor  do  I  believe  was  ever  thought  or  dreamed  of  by  any  one. 
When,  where,  by  whom,  was  the  extravagant  idea  ever  entertained, 
of  an  assumption  of  tlie  state  debts  hy  the  general  government? 
There  was  not  a  solitary  voice  raised  in  favor  of  such  a  measure 
in  this  senate.  Would  it  not  have  been  time  enough  to  have 
denounced   assumption  when  it  was  seriously  proposed  ?     Yet,  al 
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a  moineni  when  the  stales  were  greatly  embarrassed,  when  their 
credit  was  sinking,  at  this  critical  moment,  was  a  measure  brought 
forward,  unnecessarily,  wantonly,  and  gratuitously,  made  the  subject 
of  an  elaborate  report,  and  exciting  a  protracted  debate,  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  all  which  must  have  been. to  create  abroad  distrust  in 
the  ability  and  good  faith  of  the  debtor  states.  Can  it  be  doubted, 
'.hat  a  serious  injury  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  unprecedented 
proceeding?  Nothing  is  more  delicate  than  credit  or  character. 
Their  credit  cannot  fail  to  have  suffered  in  the  only  place  where 
capital  could  be  obtained,  and  where  at  that  very  time  some  of  the 
agents  of  the  states  were  negotiating  with  foreign  bankers.  About 
that  period,  one  of  the  senators  of  this  body  had  in  person  gone 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  advances  of  money  on  Illinois 

StOCK. 

The  senator  from  New  York  said,  that  the  European  capitalists 
had  fixed  the  value  of  the  state  bonds  of  this  country  at  fifty  per 
centum ;  and  therefore  it  was  a  matter  of  no  consequence  what  might 
be  said  about  the  credit  of  the  states  here.  But  the  senator  is 
mistaken,  or  I  have  been  entirely  misinformed.  I  understand  that 
some  bankers  have  limitc.  dieir  advances  upon  the  amount  of  state 
bonds,  prior  to  their  actual  ^ale,  to  fifty  per  centum,  in  like  manner 
as  commission  merchants  wiU  advance  on  the  goods  consigned  to 
them,  prior  to  their  sale.  But  in  such  an  operation  it  is  manifestly 
for  the  interest  of  the  states,  as  well  as  the  bankers,  that  the  bonds 
should  command  in  the  market  as  much  as  possible  above  the 
fifty  per  centum  ;  and  any  proceeding  which  impairs  the  value  of 
the  bonds  must  be  injurious  to  both.  In  any  event,  the  loss  would 
fall  upon  the  states  ;  and  that  this  loss  was  aggravated  by  what 
occurred  here,  on  the  resolution  to  which  I  have  referred,  no  one,  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  sensitiveness  of  credit  and  of  capitalists,  can 
hesitate  to  befieve.  My  friends  and  I  made  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  to  the  resolution,  but  it  was  all  unavailing,  and  a  major- 
ity of  the  senate  adopted  the  report  of  the  committee,  to  which  the 
resolution  had  been  referred.  We  urged  the  impolicy  and  injustice 
of  the  proceeding ;  that  no  man  in  his  senses  would  ever  propose 
the  assumption  of  the  state  debts ;  that  no  such  proposal  had,  in 
fact,  been  made  ;  that  the  debts  of  the  states  were  unequal  in 
amount,  contracted  by  states  of  unequal  population,  and  that  some 
states  were  not  in  debt  at  all.  How,  then,  was  it  possible  to  think 
of  a  general  assumption  of  state  debts?  Who  could  conceive  of 
such  a  proposal  ?  But  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  our  paying 
their  debts  for  them,  and  paying  our  oian  debts  to  them,  in  confor- 
mity with  the  trusts  arising  out  of  the  public  domain,  which  the 
general  government  is  bound  to  execute. 

Language  has  been  held  in  this  chamber,  which  would  lead  any 
one  who  heard  it  to  believe,  that  some  genflemen  would  take 
delight  in  seeing  states  dishonored,  and  unable  to  j»ay  their  bonds. 
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If  sucIj  a  feeling  does  really  exist,  I  trust  it  will  find  no  8yni[)atliy 
with  the  people  of  this  country,  as  it  can  have  none  in  the  breast 
of  any  honest  man.  When  the  honorable  senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, (Mr.  Webster,)  the  other  day  uttered,  in  such  thrilling  lan- 
guage, the  sentiment,  that  honor  and  probity  bound  the  states  to 
the  faithful  payment  of  all  their  debts,  and  that  they  would  do  it, 
I  felt  my  bosom  swelling  with  patriotic  pride  ;  pride,  on  account 
of  the  just  and  manly  sentiment  itself;  and  pride,  on  account  of 
the  beautiful  and  eloquent  language,  in  which  that  noble  sentiment 
was  clothed.  Dishonor  American  credit !  Dishonor  the  American 
name!  Dishonor  the  whole  country  I  Why,  sir,  what  is  national 
character,  national  credit,  national  honor,  national  glory,  but  the 
aggregate  of  the  character,  the  credit,  the  hont>r,  the  glory,  of  the 
parts  of  the  nation  ?  Can  the  parts  be  dishonored,  and  the  whole 
remain  unsullied  ?  Or  can  the  whole  be  blemished,  and  the  parts 
stand  pure  and  untainted?  Can  a  younger  sister  be  disgraced, 
without  bringing  blushes  and  shame  upon  the  whole  family?  Can 
our  young  sister,  Ilhnois,  (I  mention  her  only  for  illustration,  but 
with  all  feelings  and  sentiments  of  fraternal  regard,)  can  she  degrade 
her  character  as  a  state,  without  bringing  reproach  and  obloquy 
upon  all  of  us  ?  What  has  made  England,  our  country's  glorious 
parent  —  although  she  has  taught  us  the  duty  of  eternal  watchful- 
ness, to  repel  aggression,  and  maintain  our  rights  against  even  her 
—  what  has  made  England  the  wonder  of  the  world  ?  What  has 
raised  her  to  such  preeminence  in  wealth,  power,  empire,  and 
greatness,  at  once  the  awe  and  the  admiration  of  nations? 
Undoubtedly,  among  the  prominent  causes,  have  l)e(>n  llie  j:)reser- 
vation  of  her  credit,  the  maintenance  of  her  honor,  and  ihe  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  with  which  she  has  Culfilled  her  pecuniary  engagements, 
foreign  as  well  as  dom'estic.  An  opposite  example  of  a  disregard 
of  national  faith  and  character  presents  itself  in  the  ]>ages  of  ancient 
history.  Every  schoolboy  is  familiar  with  the  phrase,  '  Punic 
faith,'  which  at  Rome  became  a  by-word  and  a  re))roafh  against 
Carthage,  in  consequence  of  her  notorious  violations  of  her  public 
eno;'aofements.  The  stigma  has  been  transmitted  down  to  the 
present  time,  and  will  remain  for  ever  uneffaced.  Who  would 
not  lament  that  a  similar  stigma  should  be  affixed  to  any  member 
of  our  confederacy?  If  there  be  anyone  so  thoroughly  imbued 
with  party  spirit,  so  destitute  ol'  honor  and  morality,  so  regardless 
of  just  feelings  of  national  dignity  and  character,  as  to  desire  to  see 
any  of  the  states  of  this  glorious  union  dishonored,  by  violating  their 
engagements  to  foreigners,  and  refusing  to  pay  tluMr  just  debts,  I 
repel  and  repudiate  him  and  his  sentiments  as  unworthy  of  the 
American  name,  as  sentiments  dislionest  in  themselves,  and  neither 
entertained  nor  approved  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  or  our  feelings  and  opinions  be 
perverted.     What  is  it  that  we  asK' ?     That  this  government  shall 
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assume  the  debts  of  the  stales?  Oh  I  no,  no.  The  debts  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  example  ?  (which  is,  [  believe,  the  most  indebted 
of  all  the  states.)  No,  no  ;  far  from  it.  But,  seeing  that  this 
government  has  the  power,  and,  as  I  think,  is  under  a  duty,  to 
distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ;  and  that  it  has  the  power, 
which  the  states  have  not,  to  lay  duties  on  foreign  luxuries  ;  we 
propose  to  make  that  distribution,  pay  our  debt  to  the  states,  and 
save  the  states,  to  that  extent  at  least,  i'rom  the  necessity  of  resorting 
to  direct  taxation,  the  most  onerous  of  all  modes  of  levying  money 
upon  the  people.  We  propose  to  supply  the  deficiency  produced 
from  the  Avithdrawal  of  the  land  fund  by  duties  on  luxuries,  which 
the  wealthy  only  will  pay,  and  so  far  save  the  states  from  the  neces- 
sity of  burdening  the  poor.  We  propose,  that,  by  a  just  exercise 
of  incontestable  powers  possessed  by  this  government,  we  shall  go 
to  the  succor  of  all  the  states,  and,  by  a  fair  distribution  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  public  lands  among  them,  avert,  as  far  as  that  may 
avert,  the  ruin  and  dishonor  with  which  some  of  them  are  menaced. 
We  propose,  in  short,  such  an  administration  of  the  powers  of  this 
government  as  shall  protect  and  relieve  our  common  constituents 
from  the  embarrassments  to  which  they  may  be  exposed  from 
the  defects  in  the  powers  or  in  the  administration  of  the  state 
governments. 

Let  us  look  a  little  more  minutely  at  consequences.  The  distrib- 
utive share  of  the  state  of  Illinois  in  the  land  proceeds  Avould  be, 
according  to  the  present  receipts  from  the  public  lands,  about  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  We  make  distribution,  and  she  receives 
it.  To  that  extent  it  would,  then,  relieve  her  from  direct  taxation, 
to  meet  the  debt  which  she  has  contracted,  or  it  would  form  the  basis 
of  new  loans  to  an  amount  equal  to  about  two  millions.  We  refuse 
to  make  distribution.  She  must  levy  the  hundred  thousand  dollars 
upon  her  population,  in  the  form  of  direct  taxation.  And,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  her  chief  source  of  revenue  is  a  land  tax,  the  most 
burdensome  of  all  taxes.  If  I  am  misinformed,  the  senators  from 
Illinois  can  correct  me. 

[Here  Messrs.  Robinson  and  Young  explained,  stating  that  there  was  an  additional 
source  in  a  tax  on  the  stoclc  in  tlie  state  bank.] 

Still  the  land  tax  is,  as  I  had  understood,  the  principal  source  of 
the  revenue  of  Illinois. 

We  make  distribution,  and,  if  necessar}^,  we  supply  the  deficiency 
which  it  produces  by  an  imposition  of  duties  on  luxuries,  which 
Illinois  cannot  tax.  We  refuse  it,  and,  having  no  power  herself 
to  lay  a  duty  on  any  foreign  imports,  she  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
the  most  inconvenient  and  oppressive  of  all  the  modes  of  taxation. 
Every  vote,  therefore,  which  is  given  against  distribution,  is  a  vote. 
in  effect,  given  to  lay  a  land  tax  on  the  people  of  Illinois.  Worse 
than  that,  it  is  a  vote,  in   effect,  refusing  to  tax  the  luxuries  of  the 
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rich,  and  rendering  iiievilable  ihe  taxation  of  the  poor  —  that  poor  in 
whose  behalf  we  hear,  from  the  other  side  of  the  chamber,  profes- 
sions of  sueh  deep  sympathy,  interest,  and  devotion!  In  what 
attitude  do  gentlemen  jilace  themselves  who  oppose  this  measure 
—  gentlemen  who  taunt  us  as  the  aristocracy,  as  the  friends  of  the 
banks,  and  so  forth  —  gentlemen  who  claim  to  be  the  peculiar 
guardians  of  the  democracy  ?  How  do  they  treat  the  poor  ?  We 
have  seen,  at  former  sessions,  a  measure  warmly  espoused,  and 
finally  carried  by  them,  which  they  represented  would  reduce  the 
wages  of  labor.  At  this  session,  a  tax,  which  would  be  born^ 
exclusively  by  the  rich,  encounters  their  opposition.  And  now  we 
have  proposed  another  mode  of  benefiting  the  poor,  by  distribution 
of  the  land  proceeds,  to  prevent  their  being  borne  down  and 
oppressed  by  direct  taxation  ;  and  this,  too,  is  opposed  from  the 
same  quarter  I  These  gentlemen  will  not  consent  to  lay  a  tax  on 
the  luxuries  of  the  aflluent,  and,  by  their  votes,  insist  upon  leaving 
the  states  under  the  necessity  of  imposing  direct  taxes  on  the  farmer, 
the  laboring  man,  the  poor,  and  all  the  while  set  up  to  be  the  exclu- 
sive friends  of  the  poor!  [A  general  laugh.]  Really,  sir,  the  best 
friends  appear  to  be  the  worst  enemies  of  the  poor,  and  their  greatest 
enemies  their  best  friends. 

The  gentlemen  ojjposed  to  us  have  frightened  themselves,  and 
have  sought  to  alarm  others,  by  imaginary  dangers  to  spring  from 
this  measure  of  distribution.  Corruption,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
the  order  of  the  day  !  If  I  did  not  misunderstand  the  senator 
from  South  Carolina,  he  apprised  us  of  the  precise  sum  —  one 
million  of  dollars  —  which  was  adequate  to  the  corruption  of  his 
own  state.  He  knows  best  about  that ;  but  I  should  be  sorry  to 
think  that  fifty  millions  of  dollars  could  corrupt  ray  state.  What 
may  be  the  condition  of  South  Carolina  at  this  time  I  know  not ; 
there  is  so  much  fog  enveloping  the  dominant  party,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  discern  her  present  latitude  and  longitude.  Wiiat  she 
was  in  her  better  days  —  in  the  days  of  her  Rutledges,  Pinckneys, 
Surnpters,  Lowndeses,  Cheveses  —  we  all  well  know,  and  I  will 
not  inflict  pain  on  the  senator  by  dwelling  on  it.  It  is  not  for  me 
to  vindicate  her  from  a  charge  so  degrading  and  humiliating.  She 
has  another  senator  here,  i'ar  more  able  and  elociuent  than  I  am  to 
defend  Iter.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe,  and  should  be  most  unwil- 
ling to  think,  that  her  senator  had  made  a  correct  estimate  of  her 
moral  power. 

It  has  been,  indeed,  said,  that  our  whole  coimtry  is  corrupt  ;  that 
the  results  of  recent  elections  were  brought  about  by  fraudulent 
means;  and  that  a  foreign  influence  has  produced  the  great  politi- 
cal revolution  which  has  just  taken  place.  I  pronounce  that  charge 
a  gross,  atrocious,  treasonable  libel  on  the  people  of  this  country, 
on  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  on  liberty  itself.  I  do  not 
attribute  this  calumny  to  any  member  of  this  body.     I  hope  there 
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is  none  who  would  give  it  the  shehlest  countenance.  But  1  tlo 
charge  it  upon  some  of  the  newspapers  in  the  support  of  the  other 
parly.  And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  very  press  which  originates 
and  propagates  this  foul  calumny  of  foreign  influence  has  indicated 
the  right  of  unnaturalized  foreigners  to  mingle,  at  the  polls,  in  our 
elections;  and  maintained  the  expediency  ot  their  owning  portions 
of  the  soil  of  our  country,  before  they  have  renounced  iheir  alle- 
giance to  foreign  sovereigns. 

I  will  not  consume  the  time  of  the  senate  in  dwelling  long  upon  the 
idle  and  ridiculous  story  about  the  /correspondence  between  the 
London  bankers  and  some  J^issouri  bankers  —  a  correspondence 
which  was  kej)t  safely  until  after  the  presidential  election,  in  the 
custody  of  the  directors  of  what  is  vaunted  as  a  genuine  locofoco 
bank  in  that  state,  when  it  was  dragged  out  by  a  resolution  of  th(^ 
legislature,  authorizing  the  sending  for  persons  and  papers.  It  w^as 
then  blazed  forth  as  conclusive  and  damning  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  a  foreign  influence  in  our  presidential  election.  And 
what  did  it  all  amount  to  ?  These  British  bankers  are  really  strange 
fellows.  They  are  foolish  enough  to  look  to  the  safety  of  their 
money  advanced  to  foreigners!  If  they  see  a  man  going  to  ruin, 
they  will  not  Idnd  him;  and  if  they  see  a  nation  pursuing  the  same 
road,  they  are  so  unreasonable  as  to  decline  vesting  their  funds  in 
its  bonds.  If  they  find  war  threatened,  they  will  speculate  on  the 
consequences;  and  they  will  indulge  in  conjectures  about  the 
future  condition  of  a  country  in  given  contingencies  !  Very  strange  ! 
They  have  seen  —  all  the  world  is  too  familiar  with  —  these 
embarrassments  and  distresses  brought  u]X)n  the  people  of  tlie 
United  States,  by  the  measures  of  INlr.  Van  Buren  and  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  They  conclude,  that,  if  he  be  reelected, 
there  will  be  no  change  of  those  measures,  and  no  better  times  in 
the  United  Slates.  On  the  contrary,  if  general  Harrison  be  elected, 
they  argue  that  a  sound  currency  may  be  restored,  confidence 
return.,  and  business  once  more  be  active  and  prosperous.  They 
therefore  tell  their  Missouri  banking  correspondents,  that  American 
bonds  and  stocks  will  continue  to  depreciate  if  Mr.  Van  Buren  be 
reelected ;  but  that,  if  his  competitor  should  succeed,  they  will  rise 
in  value,  and  sell  more  readily  in  the  market.  And  these  opinions 
and  speculations  of  the  English  bankers,  carefully  concealed  i'rom 
the  vulgar  gaze  of  the  people,  and  locked  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  loco- 
foco bank,  (what  wonders  they  may  have  wrought  there,  have  not 
been  disclosed,)  are  dragged  out  and  paraded,  as  full  proof  of  the 
corrupt  exercise  of  a  foreign  influence  in  the  election  of  general 
Harrison,  as  president  of  the  United  States.  Why,  sir,  the  amount 
of  the  whole  of  it  is,  that  the  gentlemen,  calling  themselves,  most 
erroneously,  the  democratic  party,  have  administered  the  govern- 
ment so  badly,  that  they  have  lost  all  credit  and  confidence  at  home 
and  abroad,   and   because   the  people  of  the   United  Sta^tes  have 
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refused  to  trust  them  any  longer,  and  foreign  bankers  will  not  trust 
them  either,  they  utter  a  whining  cry  that  their  recent  signal  defeat 
has  been  the  work  of  foreign  ii^Hucncel  [Loud  laughter  in  the 
galleries.] 

Democratic  party  !  They  have  not  the  slightest  pretension  to  this 
denomination.  In  the  school  of  1798,  in  which  1  was  laught,  and  to 
which  I  have  ever  faithfully  adhered,  w(!  were  instructed  to  be 
watchful  and  jealous  of  executive  power,  enjoined  to  practice 
economy  in  the  public  disbursements,  and  urged  to  rally  around 
the  people,  and  not  attach  ourselves  to  the  presidential  car.  This 
was  Jelferson's  democracy.  But  the  modern  democrats,  who  have 
assumed  the  name,  have  reversed  all  these  wholesome  maxims,  and 
have  given  to  democracy  a  totally  different  version.  They  have 
run  it  down,  as  they  have  run  down,  or  at  least  endangered,  state 
rights,  the  right  of  instruction  —  admirable  in  their  proper  sphere  — 
and  all  other  rights,  by  perversion  and.  extravagance.  But,  ihank 
God,  true  democracy  and  true  democrats  have  not  been  run  down. 
Thousands  of  those  who  have  been  deceived  and  deluded  by  false 
colors,  will  now  eagerly  return  to  iheir  ancient  faith,  and  unite, 
under  Harrison's  banner,  with  llieir  old  and  genuine  friends  and 
princi])les,  as  they  were  held  at  the  e])och  of  1798.  We  shall,  I 
trust,  be  all  once  more  united  as  a  fraternal  band,  ready  to  defend 
liberty  against  all  dangers  that  may  threaten  it  at  home,  and  the 
country  against  all  that  shall  menace  i1  from  abroad. 

But  to  return  from  ihis  digression  to  the  patriotic  apprehension, 
entertained  by  senators,  of  corruption,  if  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands  should  be  distributed  among  the  states.  If,  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  government,  the  land  fund  does  not  lead  to  corruption, 
why  should  it  in  the  hands  of  the  stale  governments?  Is  there  less 
danger  from  the  fund  if  it  remain  undivided  and  concentrated,  than 
if  it  be  distributed?  Are  the  stale  governments  more  prone  to 
corruption  than  the  federal  government?  Are  they  more  wasteful 
and  extravagant  in  the  expenditure  of  the  money  of  ihe  people?  I 
think  that  if  we  are  to  consult  purity  and  economy,  Ave  shall  find 
fresh  motives  for  distribution. 

Mr.  President,  tv/o  plans  of  disposing  of  the  vast  public  domain 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  sub- 
mitted to  the  consideration  of  congress  and  the  public.  According  to 
one  of  them,  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  revenue,  either 
to  the  general  or  to  the  state  government.  That,  I  have,  I  think, 
clearly  demonstrated,  although  the  supporters  of  that  plan  do  jiress 
the  argument  of  revenue  whenever  the  rival  plan  is  brought 
forward.  They  contend  that  the  general  government,  being  unfit^ 
or  less  competent  than  the  state  governments,  to  manage  the  public 
lands,  it  ought  to  hasten  to  get  rid  of  them,  either  by  reduction  of 
the  price,  by  donation,  by  preemptions,  or  by  cessions  to  certaii/ 
states,  or  by  all  these  methods  together. 
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Now,  sir,  it  is  manifest  that  the  public  lands  cannot  be  all  settled 
in  a  century  or  centuries  to  come.  The  progress  of  their  settlement 
is  indicated  by  the  growth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States. 
There  have  not  been,  on  an  average,  five  millions  of  acres  per 
annum  sold,  during  the  last  half  century.  Larger  quantities  will  be 
probably  hereafter,  although  not  immediately,  annually  sold.  Now, 
when  we  recollect  that  we  have  at  least  a  billion  of  acres  to  dispose 
of,  some  idea  may  be  entertained,  judging  from  the  past,  of  the 
probable  length  of  time  before  the  whole  is  sold.  Prior  to  their 
sale  and  settlement,  the  unoccupied  portion  of  the  public  domain 
must  remain  either  in  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  or  in 
the  hands  of  the  state  governments,  or  pass  into  the  hands  of 
speculators.  In  the  hands  of  the  general  government,  if  that 
government  shall  perform  its  duty,  we  know  that  the  public  lands 
will  be  distributed  on  liberal,  equal,  and  moderate  terms.  The 
worst  fate  that  can  befall  them,  would  be  for  them  to  be  acquired 
by  speculators.  The  emigrant  and  settler  would  always  prefer 
purchasing  from  government,  at  fixed  and  known  rates,  rather  than 
from  the  speculator,  at  unknown  rates,  fixed  by  his  cupidity  or 
caprice.  But,  if  they  are  transferred  from  the  general  government, 
the  best  of  them  will  be  engrossed  by  speculators.  That  is  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  reduction  of  the  price  by  graduation,  and  of 
cession  to  the  states  within  which  they  lie. 

The  rival  plan  is,  for  the  general  government  to  retain  the  public 
domain,  and  make  distribution  of  the  proceeds,  in  time  of  peace, 
among  the  several  states,  upon  equal  and  just  principles,  according 
to  the  rule  of  federal  numbers,  and,  in  lime  of  war,  to  resume  the 
jiroceeds  for  its  vigorous  prosecution.  We  think  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  lands  had  better  remain  with  the  common 
government,  to  be  regulated  by  uniform  principles,  than  confided 
to  the  states,  to  be  administered  according  to  various,  and,  perhaps, 
conflicting  views.  As  to  that  im'portant  part  of  them  wliich  was 
ceded  by  certain  states  to  the  United  States,  for  the  con.imon  benefit 
of  all  the  states,  a  trust  was  thereby  created,  which  has  been 
voluntarily  accepted  by  the  United  States,  and  which  they  are  not 
at  liberty  now  to  decline  or  transfer.  The  liistory  of  public  lands 
held  in  the  United  States,  demonstrates  that  they  have  been  wasted 
or  thrown  away  by  most  of  the  states  that  owned  any,  and  that  the 
general  government  has  displayed  more  judgment  and  wisdom  in 
the  administration  of  them  than  any  of  the  states.  Whilst  it  is 
readily  admitted  that  revenue  should  not  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
or  exclusive  object,  the  pecuniary  advantages  which  may  be 
derived  from  this  great  national  property,  to  both  the  states  and  the 
union,  ought  not  to  be  altogether  overlooked. 

The  measure  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  propose,  settles  this 
great  and  agitating  question  for  ever.  It  is  founded  upon  no  partial 
and  unequal  basis,  aggrandizing  a  few  of  the  states  to  the  prejudice 
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of  Itie  re:jL  II  stands  on  a  just,  broad,  and  liberal  foundation.  It 
is  a  measure  applicable  not  only  to  the  states  now  in  being,  but  to 
the  territories,  as  states  shall  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  iheni,  and 
to  all  new  stales,  as  they  shall  rise,  tier  behind  tier,  to  the  Paeitic 
ocean.  It  is  a  system  operating  upon  a  space  almost  boundless, 
and  adapted  to  all  future  time.  It  was  a  noble  spirit  of  harmony 
and  union  that  prompted  the  revolutionary  stales  originally  to  cede 
to  the  United  States.  How  admirably  does  this  measure  conform 
to  that  spirit,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  our  glorious  union  I  The 
imagination  can  hardly  conceive  one  fraught  with  more  harn^ony 
and  union  among  the  states.  If  to  the  other  ties  that  bind  us  together 
as  one  people  be  superadded  the  powerful  interest  springing  out  of 
a  just  administration  of  our  exhaustless  public  domain,  by  which, 
for  a  long  succession  of  ages,  in  seasons  of  peace,  the  states  will 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  great  and  growing  revenue  wliich  it 
produces,  and  in  periods  of  war  that  revenue  will  be  applied  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  we  shall  be  for  ever  linlced  together  with  the 
strength  of  adamantine  chains.  No  section,  no  stale,  would  ever 
be  mad  enough  to  break  off  from  the  union,  and  deprive  itself  of  the 
inestimable  advantages  which  it  secures.  Although  thirty  or  forty 
more  new  states  should  be  admitted  into  this  union,  tliis  measure 
would  cement  them  all  fast  together.  The  honorable  senator  from 
Missouri,  near  me,  (Mr.  Linn,)  is  very  anxious  1o  have  a  settlement 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oregon,  and  he  will  probably  l)e 
gratified  at  no  very  distant  day.  Then  will  be  seen  members  of 
congress  from  the  Pacific  states  scaling  the  Rocky  mountains, 
passing  through  the  country  of  the  grizzly  bear,  descending  the 
turbid  Missouri,  entering  the  father  of  rivers,  ascending  the 
beautiful  Ohio,  and  coming  to  this  capitol,  to  take  their  seats  in  its 
spacious  and  magnificent  halls.  Proud  of  the  commission  they 
bear,  and  liappy  to  find  themselves  here  in  council  with  friends,  and 
brothers,  and  countrymen,  enjoying  the  incalculable  benefits  of  this 
great  confederacy,  and,  among  them,  their  annual  distributive 
share  of  the  issues  of  a  nation's  inheritance,  would  even  they,  the 
remote  people  of  the  Pacific,  ever  desire  to  separate  themselves  from 
such  a  high  and  glorious  destiny?  The  fund  ^^'hich  is  to  be 
dedicated  to  these  great  and  salutary  purposes,  docs  not  proceed 
from  a  few  thousand  acres  of  land,  sewn  to  be  disposed  of;  but  of 
more  than  ten  hundred  millions  of  acres ;  and  age  after  age  may 
roll  away,  state  after  state  arise,  generation  succeed  generation,  and 
still  the  fund  will  remain  not  only  unexhausted,  but  iiuproved  and 
mcreasing,  for  the  benefit  of  our  children's  children,  to  the  remotest 
posterity.  The  measure  is  not  one  pregnant  with  jealousy, 
discord,  or  division,  but  it  is  a  far-reaching,  comprehensive,  healing 
measure  of  compromise  and  composure,  having  for  its  patriotic 
object  tiie  harmony,  the  stability,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  states 
and  of  the  union. 
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IN  DEFENCE  OF  MR.  WEBSTER. 

JN   THE    SENATE   OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,   MARCH   1,   U41. 


[At  the  session  of  congress,  the  term  of  which  expired  with  the  administration  ol 
Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  honorable  Daniel  Webster  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate,  prepar- 
atory to  taking  office  under  president  Harrison,  as  secretary  of  stale,  which  had  been 
offered  to  him  by  the  president  elect.  Mr.  Bates,  of  Massachusetts,  having  presented 
to  the  senate  the  credentials  of  the  honorable  Riifus  Choale,  who  had  been  elected 
senator  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Webster,  the  latter  look  his  seat  this  day,  (first  of  March,) 
when  I\Ir.  Cuthbert,  of  Georgia,  made  some  remarks  reflecting  on  the  political  char- 
acter of  Mr.  Webster,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Clay,  as  his  associate  in  the  senate, 
which  called  out  JNIr.  Clay  in  reply,  and  occasioned  the  following  debate.] 


Mr.  Cuthbert  said,  that  on  the  lesignation  of  the  late  senator 
from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Webster.)  he  had  charged  upon  that 
senator  certain  opinions  on  the  subject  of  southern  institutions. 
This  had  led  to  a  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  he,  (Mr. 
Cuthbert,)  had  pledged  himself  to  prove  certain  points.  The  most 
important  point  was,  that  Mr.  Webster  had  avowed  the  doctrine, 
that  ciingress  had  full  power  to  prohibit  the  slave-trade  between  the 
states.  The  next  point  was,  that  the  legislature  of  Massachuselts 
had  maintained  the  same  doctrines,  and  quoted  the  opinions  of 
that  senator,  (Mr.  Webster.)  to  sustain  them.  He  liad  pledged 
himself  to  produce  the  document  to  support  and  justify  the  charge. 

After  some  discussion  as  to  the  point  of  order,  and  Mr.  Cuth- 
bert being  ]iermitled  1o  proceed,  he  then  desired  the  clerk  to  read 
an  extract  from  a  paper  w-hich  he  sent  to  the  desk.  It  purported 
to  be  a  memorial  drawn  up  by  a  committee,  of  which  Mr.  Webster 
was  a  member,  expressing  the  opinion,  that  congress  had  the  power 
to  prohibit  the  .slave-trade  between  the  states.- 

Mr.  Cuthbert  then  animadverted  upon  the  remark  made  by  Mr. 
Clay,  on  the  twenty-second  of  February,  complinientary  to  Mr, 
Webster,  and  spoke  of  three  great  crises  in  the  history  of  the  two 
gentlemen  when  they  differed  in  opinion  —  namely,  on  the  late 
war  with  Great  Britain  ;  on  the  compromise  tarifl';  and  on  the 
subject  of  abolition  petitions. 

Mr.  Clay  regretted  extremely  that  he  had  been  called  out  in 
this  \vay.     The  discussion  of  the  other  day  had,  he  ventured  to 
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say,  satisfied  every  member  of  that  body,  with  the  exception  of 
the  senator  from  (leorgia.  He  agreed  with  the  senator  from  Ver- 
mont, (Mr.  Phelps,)  that  it  was  all  out  of  order.  There  was  no 
necessity  to  create  an  occasion  for  the  discussion.  The  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachusetts  was  soon  to  be  nominated 
to  that  body,  and  then  would  be  the  proper  time  to  bring  out  all 
the  opposition  to 'him.  But  the  senator  from  Georgia  had  appealed 
to  the  courtesy  of  gentlemen,  and  he,  (Mr.  Clay,)  was  not  willing 
to  refuse  the  request. 

No  error  could  be  greater  than  to  judge  of  human  character  by 
a  single  act,  a  single  sentiment  or  opinion.  We  were  not  to 
expect  perfect  coincidence  in  every  thing  abstract  and  practical. 

[Mr.  Cuthbert  here  addressed  the  chair.] 

Mr.  Clay  said,  I  cannot  be  interrupted,  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  permit  an  interruption.  The  practice  is  much  too  common, 
and  especially  at  the  other  end  of  the  capitol.  The  senator  from 
Georgia  will  have  ample  opj:)ortunity  to  reply  when  I  have  con- 
cluded. What  was  the  question  ;  what  the  subject  of  difference 
ai  the  discussion?  The  senator  from  Georgia  alleges  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  expressed  an  opin- 
ion, in  Faneuil  hall,  it  was  believed,  that  congress  had  the  power 
to  regulate  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  slates.  On  this  subject 
great  diversity  of  opinion  exists.  The  power  to  regulate  did  not 
imply  the  power  to  prohibit.  Congress  possesses  the  power  to 
regulate  foreign  commerce,  but  it  has  no  right  to  prohibit  it. 

But  the  senator  from  Georgia  has  adverted  to  the  fact,  that  I  and 
my  distinguished  friend  (Mr.  Webster)  have  agreed  on  some 
questions,  and  disagreed  on  others.  Is  there  any  thing  unusual  or 
singular  in  this?  The  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr.  Cal- 
houn,) and  the  senator  from  Georgia,  are  now  on  the  same  side  ; 
have  they  always  agreed  ?  AVas  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
ever  a  nullifier  ?  [Mr.  Cuthbert  said,  no.]  No.  I  presume  there 
are  many  points  of  policy  on  which  those  gentlemen  difter.  The 
only  correct  method  of  judging,  is,  to  take  human  nature  in  the 
knd  ensenib/e,  and  not  undertake  to  determine  by  a  single  itistance. 

The  senator  from  (leorgia  has  referred  to  three  subjects  in  which 
I  have  differed  with  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  The 
first  was,  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Webster  had 
regarded  that  war  as  unnecessary,  and  in  that  I  think  he  was 
wrong.  But  there  was  another  \\'ar;  a  domestic  war;  a  war 
waged  by  general  Jackson  against  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry; 
and  whore  stood  the  senator  from  (Georgia  in  that  war?  The 
gallant  Webster  contended  for  the  jieople  through  this  long  war, 
with  persevering  ability,  but  the  senator  from  Georgia  was  on  the 
other  side. 
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In  regard  1o  the  compromise  act,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts had  been  opposed  to  that  healing  measure.  "  But  how  was  it 
with  other  senators,  with  whom  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  was 
now  cooperating?  The  senator  from  Missouri,  (Mr.  Benton,) 
and  the  senator  from  New  York,  (Mr.  Wright,)  both  voted  against 
the  compromise  ;  but  the  gentleman  finds  no  difficulty  in  acting 
with  those  gentlemen  because  they  disagreed  with  him  on  that 
measure. 

As  it  regards  abolition,  so  far  as  I  know  the  opinions  of  JMr. 
Webster,  he  is  just  as  much  averse  to  it  as  the  senator  from 
Georgia  himself.  That  there  is  danger  impending,  no  one  will 
deny.  The  danger  is  in  ultraism.  The  ultraism  of  a  portion  oi 
the  south  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  abolition  on  the  other.  It  is 
to  be  averted  by  a  moderate  but  firm  course ;  not  being  led  off 
into  extremes  on  the  one  side,  or  frightened  on  the  other.  Mr. 
Webster  and  myself  have  differed  on  some  subjects,  have  coin- 
cided on  others  ;  and  the  senator  from  Georgia  might  have  referred 
to  an  instance  in  which  he  himself  had  voted  with  Mr.  Webster, 
and  in  opposition  to  me.  I  allude  to  the  tariff'  of  1824.  The 
substance  of  the  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Webster  and  myself  have 
agreed  on  certain  matters,  and  disagreed  on  others;  and  if  the 
senator  from  Georgia  should  undertake  to  compute  the  several 
agreements  and  disagTcements,  he  would  have  to  work  out  a  more 
difficult  problem  than  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  other  house,  who 
had  tried  to  ascertain  whether  Vermont  or  Kentucky  was  the 
banner  state. 


ON  THE  VETO  OF  THE  FISCAL  BANK  BILL 
BY  PRESIDENT   TYLER. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  AUGUST  19,  1841. 


[A  FEW  days  after  the  inauguration  of  general  Harrison  as  president  of  the  United 
States  —  on  the  seventeenth  of  March,  1S41  —  he  issued  a  proclamation  convening  an 
extra  session  of  congress  on  the  thirty-first  of  May,  on  which  day  hoth  houses  assem- 
bled, and  formed  a  quorum.  President  Harrison  having  died  on  the  fourth  of  Apiil,  was 
succeeded  by  the  vice-president  Tyler,  who,  in  his  message  to  congress,  recommend- 
ed, among  other  matters,  the  adoption  of  measures  to  create  a  fiscal  agent  for  the 
convenience  of  government,  and  the  regulation  of  the  currency.  A  bill  to  establish 
a  fiscal  bank  of  the  United  States  was  reported,  and,  after  discussion,  passed  the 
senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-six  to  twenty-three,  and  the  house,  by  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  to  ninety-one.  On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  president  Tyler,  much  to  the 
surprise  and  regret  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  election,  returned  the  bill  to  the 
senate,  with  his  objections,  and  on  the  nineteenth,  the  executive  message  being  undei 
consideration,  Mr.  Clay  addressed  the  senate  as  follows;  to  which  Mr.  Kives  replied, 
and  the  same  day  Mr.  Clay  made  his  rejoinder  to  Mr.  Rives,  in  the  remarks  following 
•  his  speech.] 


Mr.  President,  the  bill  which  forms  the  present  subject  of  our 
deliberations,  had  passed  both  houses  of  congress  by  decisive 
majorities,  and,  in  conformity  with  the  requirement  of  the  constitu- 
tion, was  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  for  his 
consideration.  He  has  returned  it  to  the  senate,  in  which  it  origi- 
nated, according  to  the  direction  of  the  constitution,  with  a  message 
announcing  his  veto  of  the  bill,  and  containing  his  objections  to 
its  passage.  And  the  question  now  to  be  decided  is,  shall  the  bill 
pass,  by  the  required  constitutional  majority  of  two  thirds,  the 
president's  objections  notwithstanding? 

Knowing,  sir,  but  too  well  that  no  such  majority  can  be  obtained, 
and  that  the  bill  must  fall,  I  would  have  been  rejoiced  to  have 
found  myself  at  liberty  to  abstain  from  saying  one  word  on  this 
painful  occasion.  But  the  president  has  not  allowed  me  to  give  a 
silent  vote.  I  think,  with  all  respect  and  deference  to  him,  he  has 
not  reciprocated  the  friendly  sj^irit  of  concession  and  compromise 
which  animated  congress  in  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and  espec- 
ially in  the  modification  of  the  si.xtcenth  fundamental  condition  of 
the  bank.  He  has  commented,  I  think,  with  undeserved  severity, 
on  that  part  of  the  bill;  he  has  used,  I  am  sure  unintentionally, 
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harsh  if  not  reproachful  language;  and  he  has  made  ihe  very  con- 
cession, which  was  prompted  as  a  peace-oftering,  and  from  friendly 
Z'onsiderations,  the  cause  of  stronger  and  more  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  bill.  Standing  in  the  relation  to  that  bill  which  I  do, 
and  especially  to  the  exceptionable  clause,  the  duty  wdiich  I  owe  to 
the  senate  and  to  the  country,  and  self-respect,  impose  upon  me 
the  obligation  of  at  least  attempting  the  vindication  of  a  measure 
which  has  met  with  a  fate  so  unmerited,  and  so  unexpected. 

On  the  fourth  of  April  last,  tlie  lamented  Harrison,  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  President  Tyler, 
who,  as  vice-president,  succeeded  to  the  duties  of  that  office, 
arrived  in  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  sixth  of  that  month. 
He  found  the  whole  metropolis  wrapped  in  gloom,  every  heart 
filled  with  sorrow  and  sadness,  every  eye  streaming  \vith  tears,  and 
the  suiTounding  hills  yet  flinging  back  the  echo  of  the  bells  which 
were  tolled  on  that  melancholy  occasion.  On  entering  the  presi- 
dential mansion,  he  contemplated  the  pale  body  of  his  predecessor 
stretched  before  him,  and  clothed  in  the  black  habiliments  of 
death.  At  that  solemn  moment,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  heart  of 
president  Tyler  was  overflowing  with  mingled  emotions  of  gi'ief, 
of  patriotism,  and  of  gratitude  —  above  all,  of  gratitude  to  that 
country,  by  a  majority  of  whose  suflVages,  bestowed  at  the  prece- 
ding November,  he  then  stood  the  most  distinguished,  the  most 
elevated,  the  most  honored  of  all  living  whigs  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances,  and  in  this  probable  state  of 
mind,  that  president  Tyler,  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  same  month  of 
April,  voluntarily  promulgated  an  address  to  the  peo^ale  of  the 
United  States.  That  address  was  in  the  nature  of  a  coronation 
oath,  which  the  chief  of  the  state  in  other  countries,  and  under 
other  forms,  takes,  upon  ascending  the  throne.  It  referred  to  the 
solemn  obligations,  and  the  profound  sense  of  duty,  under  which 
the  new  president  entered  upon  the  high  trust  which  had  devolved 
upon  him,  by  the  joint  acts  of  the  people  and  of  Providence,  and 
it  stated  the  principles,  and  delineated  the  policy,  by  which  he 
would  be  governed  in  his  exalted  station.  It  was  emphatically  a 
whig  address,  from  beginning  to  end  —  every  inch  of  it  was  whig, 
and  was  patriotic. 

In  that  address  the  president,  in  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
embraced  in  the  present  bill,  held  the  following  conclusive  and 
emphatic  language. 

'  I  shall  jnompthj  give  my  sanction  to  any  constitutional  measure,  which,  oris.inating 
in  congress,  shall  have  for  its  ohject  the  restoration  of  a  soimd  circulating  medium,  so 
essentially  neccssan/  to  give  confidence  in  all  the  transactions  of  life,  to  secure  to  indus- 
try its  jHst  and  aderjimtc  reirards,  and  to  rci'stablish  the  public  prosperity.  Tn  deciding 
upon  the  adaptation  of  any  such  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  as  well  as  its  conformity 
to  the  constitution,  I  shall  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the  threat  republican  school  for  advice 
and  instruction,  to  be  drawn  from  their  sage  views  of  our  system  of  government,  and 
the  light  of  their  ever  glorious  example.'' 
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To  Ihis  cliiase  iu  the  ackirec^s  of  lli','  |;r('siueii1,  1  believe  bal  one 
inlerprclalioii  was  given  lliroughont  lliis  v.  hole  eounlry,  by  friend 
and  foe,  by  whig  and  dernoerai,  and  l)y  ihe  press^es  of  bodi  parties. 
It  was,  by  every  man  wilh  whom  1  conversed  on  the  subject  at  the 
lime  of  its  appearance,  or  of  whom  I  have  since  inquired,  con- 
strued to  mean  that  the  president  intended  to  occaipy  the  Madison 
ground,  and  to  regard  the  cjuestion  of  the  j:)ower  to  establish  a 
national  i)ank  as  immovably  sefiled.  And  I  think  I  may  confi- 
dcMilly  appeal  to  the  senate  and  to  ihe  country,  to  suslain  the  fact, 
that  I  his  was  the  contemporaneous  and  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  public.  Reverting  back  to  the  period  of  the  promulgation  of 
die  address,  could  any  other  construclion  have  !)een  given  to  its 
language?  What  is  it?  'I  shall  ])roiiij)Uij  give  my  sanction  to 
any  constitutional  measure,  which,  originating'  in  congrenSj  shall 
have  certain  defined  objects  in  view.  He  concedes  the  vital 
importance  of  a  sound  circulating  medium  to  industry,  and  to  the 
jurblic  pros|ierity.  He  concedes  that  its  origin  must  be  in  con- 
gress. And  to  prevent  any  inference  from  the  qualification,  which 
he  prefixes  to  the  measure,  being  interpreted  to  mean  that  a  United 
States  bank  was  unconstitutional,  he  declares,  that  in  deciding  on 
the  adaptation  of  the  measure  to  the  end  proposed,  and  its 
conforndtij  to  the  constitution,  he  will  resort  to  the  fathers  of  the 
great  republican  school.  And  who  were  they  ?  If  the  father  of 
his  country  is  to  be  excluded,  are  Madison,  (the  father  of  the  con- 
stitution,) Jefferson,  Monroe,  Gerry,  Gallatin,  and  the  long  list  of 
republicans  who  acted  wilh  them,  not  to  be  regarded  as  among 
diose  fathers?  But  president  Tyler  declares,  not  only  that  he 
should  appeal  to  them  for  advice  and  instruction,  but  to  the  lignt 
of  their  ever  glorious  examplu.  What  example?  What  other 
meaning  could  have  been  possibly  applied  to  the  phrase,  than  that 
he  intended  to  refer  to  what  had  been  done  during  the  administra- 
tion of  Jeflerson,  Madison,  and  Monroe? 

Entertaining  this  opin.ion  of  the  address,  I  came  to  AVashington 
at  the  commencement  of  the  session,  with  the  most  confident  and 
buoyant  hopes  that  the  whigs  would  be  able  to  carry  all  their 
prominent  measures,  and  especially  a  bank  of  the  United  Slates, 
by  far  that  one  of  the  greatest  immediate  importance.  I  antici- 
pated nothing  but  cordial  cooperation  between  the  two  departmenls 
of  government;  and  I  reflected  with  pleasure,  that  I  should  find, 
at  the  head  of  the  executive  branch,  a  personal  and  political  t''riend, 
whom  I  had  long  and  intimately  known,  and  highly  esteemed.  It 
will  not  lie  my  fault,  if  our  amicable  relations  should  unhappily 
cease,  in  consequence  of  any  difrerence  of  opinion  between  us  on 
this  occasion.  The  president  has  been  always  perfectly  familial' 
with  my  o])inion  on  this  bank  question. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  session,  but  especially  on  the  receipt 
of  a  plan  of  a  national  bank,  as  proposed   by  the  secretarv  of  the 
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treasury,  fears  were  exciled  ihat  the  president  liad  been  misunder- 
stood in  his  address,  and  tliat  he  had  not  waived  but  adhered  to 
his  constitutional  scruples.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  was 
ho])ed,  that,  by  the  indulgence  of  a  mutual  spirit  of  compromise 
and  concession,  a  bank',  competent  to  fulfil  the  expectations  and 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  people,  might  be  established. 

Under  the  influence  of  that  spirit,  the  senate  and  the  house 
agreed,  first,  as  to  the  naine  of  the  proposed  l)ank.  I  confess,  sir 
that  there  was  something  exct^^dingly  outre  and  revolting  to  my 
ears,  in  the  term  'fiscal  bank;'  but  I  thought,  -what  is  there  in  a 
name?  A  rose  by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet.'  Look- 
ing, therefore,  rather  to  the  utility  of  the  substantial  faculties,  than 
to  the  name  of  the  contemj)lated  institution,  we  consented  to  that 
which  was  proposed. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  place  of  location  of  the  bank.  Although 
Washington  had  passed  through  my  mind  as  among  the  cities  in 
which  it  might  be  expedient  to  place  the  bank,  it  was  believed  to 
be  the  least  eligible  of  some  four  or  five  other  cities.  Nevertheless, 
we  consented  to  fix  it  here. 

And,  lastly,  in  respect  to  the  branching  power,  there  was  not, 
probabl}^,  a  solitary  vote  given  in  either  house  of  congress  for  the 
bill,  that  did  not  greatly  prefer  the  unqualified  branching  power,  as 
asserted  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  sixteenth  fundamental  condition,  as  finally  incorpora- 
ted in  this  bill.  It  is  perfectly  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  was  not 
in  conformity  with  the  opinion  and  wish  of  majorities  in  congress, 
but  in  a  friendly  spirit  of  concession  towards  the  president  and  his 
particular  friends,  that  the  clause  assvimed  that  form.  So  repug- 
nant was  it  to  some  of  the  best  friends  of  a  national  bank  in  the 
other  house,  that  they  finally  voted  against  the  bill,  because  it 
contained  that  com])romise  of  the  branching  power. 

It  is  true,  that  in  presenting  the  compromise  to  the  senate,  I 
stated,  as  was  the  fact,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
acceptable  to  the  president  or  not ;  that,  according  to  my  opinion, 
each  department  of  the  government  should  act  upon  its  own 
responsibility,  independently  of  the  other;  and  that  I  presented 
the  modification  of  the  branching  power  because  it  was  necessary 
to  insure  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  senate,  having  ascertained 
ihat  the  vote  would  stand  twenty-six  against  it  to  twenty-five,  if  the 
form  of  that  power  which  had  been  reported  by  the  committee 
were  persisted  in.  £3ut  I  nevertheless  did  entertain  the  most 
confident  hopes  and  expectations,  that  the  bill  would  receive  the 
sanction  of  the  president;  and  this  motive,  allhough  not  the  imme- 
diate onv,  had  great  weight  in  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the 
com])romise  chiuse.  I  knew  that  our  friends  who  would  not  vote 
for  the  bill  as  reported,  were  actuated,  as  they  avowed,  by  consider- 
ations of  union   and  harmony,  growing  out  of  supposed  views  of 
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the  presiderii,  and  I  presumed  thai  he  would  not  fail  to  feel  and 
appreciate  their  sacrifices.  But  I  deeply  regret  that  we  were 
mistaken.  Notwithstanding  all  our  concessions,  made  in  a  genu- 
ine and  sincere  spirit  of  conciliation,  the  sanction  of  the  president 
could  not  be  obtained,  and  the  bill  has  been  returned  by  him  with 
his  objections. 

And  I  shall  now  proceed  to  consider  those  objections,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  possible,  but  with  the  most  perfect  respect,  official 
and  personal,  towards  the  chief  magistrate. 

After  stating  that  the  power  of  congress  to  establish  a  national 
bank,  to  operate  per  se,  has  been  a  controverted  question  from  the 
origin  of  the  government,  the  president  remarks: 

'  Men  most  justly  and  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  high  intellectual  endowments, 
their  virtue  and  their  patriotism,  have,  in  regard  to  it,  entertained  different  and  con- 
flicting opinions.  Congress  have  differed.  The  approval  of  one  president  lias  been 
followed  by  the  disapproval  of  another.' 

From  this  statement  of  the  case  il  may  be  inferred,  that  the 
president  considers  the  weight  of  aiithority,  pro  and  con,  to  beecpjal 
and  balanced.  But  if  he  intended  to  make  such  an  array  of  it,  if  he 
intended  to  say  that  it  was  an  equilibrium,  I  must  respectfully,  but 
most  decidedly,  dissent  from  him.  I  think  the  conjoint  testimony 
of  history,  tradition,  and  the  knowledge  of  living  witnesses  proves 
the  contrary.  How  stands  the  question  as  to  the  opinion  of 
congresses?  The  congress  of  1791,  the  congress  of  1813-14,  the 
congress  of  1815-16,  the  congress  of  1831-32,  and,  finally,  the 
present  congress,  liave  all  respectively  and  unequivocally,  aliirmed 
the  existence  of  a  power  in  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank 
to  operate  per  se.  We  behold,  then,  the  concurrent  opinion  of  five 
difierent  congresses  on  one  side.  And  what  congress  is  there  on 
the  opposite  side?  The  congress  of  1811?  I  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  in  that  year,  when  it  decided,  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
vice-president,  against  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  old  bank 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  now  here,  in  my  place,  add  to  the 
testimony  already  before  the  public,  by  declaring  that  it  is  within 
my  certain  knowledge,  that  that  decision  of  the  senate  did  not 
proceed  from  a  disbelief  of  a  majority  of  the  senate  in  the  power 
of  congress  to  establish  a  national  bank,  but  from  combined 
considerations  of  expediency  and  constitutionality.  A  majority 
of  the  senate,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  know,  entertained  no  doubt  as 
to  llie  power  of  congress.  Thus  the  account,  as  to  congresses,  stands 
live  for  and  not  one,  or,  at  most,  not  more  than  one,  against  the 
power. 

Let  us  now  look'   into  tlie  state  of  authority  derivable  from  the 
opinions  of  ))residents  of  the  United  States.     President  Washing- 
ton believed  in  the  power  of  congress,  and   approved  a  bank  bill, 
President  Jefferson  approved  acts  to  extend  branches  into  other 
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parts  of  the  United  States,  and  to  punish  counterfeiters  of  the 
notes  of  the  banic  —  acts  which  were  devoid  of  all  justification,  what- 
ever, upon  the  assumption  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  bank. 
For  how  could  branches  be  extended,  or  punishment  be  lawfully 
inflicled,  upon  the  counterfeiters  of  the  paper  of  a  corporation 
which  came  into  existence  without  any  authority,  and  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  land?  James  Madison,  notwithstanding 
those  early  scruples  which  he  had  entertained,  and  which  he  proba-' 
bly  still  cherished,  sanctioned  and  signed  a  bill  to  charter  the  late 
bank  of  the  United  States.  It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  Mr. 
Monroe  never  did  entertain  any  scruples  or  doubts  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  congress.  Here,  then,  are  four  presidents  of  the  United 
States  who  have  directly  or  collaterally  borne  official  testimony  to 
the  existence  of  the  bank  power  in  congress.  And  what  president 
is  there,  that  ever  bore  unequivocally  opposile  testimony  —  that 
disapproved  a  bank  charter,  in  the  sense  intended  by  president 
Tyler?  General  Jackson,  although  he  did  apply  the  veto  power 
to  the  bill  for  rechartering  the  laic  bank  of  the  United  States 
in  1832,  it  is  within  the  perfect  recollection  of  us  all,  not  only 
testified  to  the  utility  of  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  but  declared, 
that,  if  he  had  been  applied  to  by  congress,  he  could  have  furnished 
the  plan  of  such  a  bank. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  we  perceive,  that,  in  reviewing  the  action 
of  the  legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  government, 
there  is  a  vast  preponderance  of  the  weight  of  authority  maintain- 
ing the  existence  of  the  power  in  congress.  But  president  Tyler 
has,  I  presume  unintentionally,  wholly  omitted  to  notice  the  judg- 
ment and  decisions  of  the  third  coordinate  department  of  the 
government  upon  this  controverted  question  —  that  department, 
whose  interpretations  of  the  constitution,  within  its  proper  jurisdic- 
tion and  sphere  of  action,  are  binding  upon  all;  and  which,  there- 
fore, may  be  considered  as  exercising  a  controlling  power  over 
both  the  other  departments.  The  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  with  its  late  chief  justice,  the  illustrious  Marshall,  at  its 
head,  unanimously  decided  that  congress  possessed  this  bank 
power;  and  this  adjudication  was  sustained  and  reaffirmed  when- 
ever afterwards  the  question  arose  before  the  court. 

After  recounting  the  occasions,  during  his  public  career-,  on  which 
he  had  expressed  an  opinion  against  the  j)owc^r  of  congress  to 
charier  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  the  president  proceeds  to  say: 

'  Entertaininsr  the  opinions  allufletl  to,  and  tiavins;  taken  this  oath,  the  senate  and 
the  country  will  see  that  1  could  not  give  my  sanction  to  a  measure  of  the  character 
described,  without  surrendering  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men  —  all  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  people,  nil  self-respect,  all  regard  for  moral  and  religious 
obligations  ;  without  an  observance  of  which  no  government  can  be  prosperous,  anc 
no  people  can  be  happy.  It  would  be  to  commit  a  rrime,  which  I  viould  not  wilfully 
commit  to  gain  any  earthly  reward,  and  which  \yQ\\]d  justly  subject  me  to  the  riiliculf 
and  scorn  of  alt  virtuous  men.' 
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Mr.  President,  I  must  ibinlv,  and  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  say, 
with  profound  deference  to  the  chief  magistrate,  that  it  appears  to 
me,  he  has  viewed  with  too  lively  sensibility  the  personal  conse- 
quences to  himself  of  his  approval  of  the  bill ;  and  that,  surrender- 
ing himself  to  a  vivid  imagination,  he  has  depicted  them  in  much 
too  glowing  and  exaggerated  colors,  and  that  it  would  have  been 
most  happy,  if  he  had  looked  more  to  the  deplorable  consequences 
of  a  veto  upon  the  hopes,  the  interests,  and  the  happiness  of  his 
country.  Does  it  follow  that  a  magistrate  who  yields  his  private 
judgment  to  the  concurring  authority  of  numerous  decisions, 
repeatedly  and  deliberately  pronounced,  after  the  lapse  of  long 
intervals,  by  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  by  all  parties, 
incurs  the  dreadful  penalties  described  by  the  president?  Can  any 
man  be  disgraced  and  dishonored,  who  yields  his  private  opinion 
to  the  judgment  of  the  nation  ?  In  this  case,  the  country,  (I  mean 
a  majority,)  congress,  and,  according  to  common  fame,  a  unani- 
mous cabinet,  were  all  united  in  favor  of  ihe  l)ill.  Should  any 
man  feel  himself  humbled  and  degraded  in  yielding  to  the  conjoint 
force  of  such  high  authority?  Does  any  man,  who  at  one  period 
of  his  life  shall  have  expressed  a  particular  opinion,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent period  shall  act  upon  the  opposite  opinion,  expose  himself  to 
the  terrible  consequences  which  have  been  portrayed  by  the  presi- 
dent ?  How  is  it  with  the  judge,  in  the  case  by  no  means  rare, 
who  bows  to  the  authority  of  repeated  precedents,  settling  a  par- 
ticular question,  whilst  in  his  private  judgment,  the  law  was 
otherv^^ise  ?  How  is  it  with  that  numerous  class  of  public  men  in 
this  country,  and  with  the  two  great  parties  that  have  divided  it, 
who,  at  difterent  periods  have  maintained  and  acted  on  (>pj)osile 
opinions  in  respect  to  this  very  bank  question? 

How  is  it  with  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the  constiiution  — 
that  great  man  whose  services  to  his  country  placed  him  only 
second  to  Washington  ;  whose  virtues  and  purity  in  pri\ate  life, 
whose  patriotism,  intelligence,  and  wisdom  in  public  councils,  stand 
unsurpassed?  He  was  a  member  of  the  national  convention  that 
formed,  and  of  the  Virginia  convention  that  adopted,  the  constitu- 
tion. No  man  understood  it  better  than  he  did.  He  was  opposed, 
in  1791,  to  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  upon 
constitutional  ground  ;  and,  in  1816,  he  approved  and  signetl  the 
cliarter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Stales.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
secret  history  connected  with  the  first  bank,  that  James  iMadison 
had,  at  the  instance  of  general  Washington,  prepared  a  veto  for 
him  in  the  cojilingency  of  his  rejection  of  the  bill  Thus  stood 
James  Madison,  when,  in  ISiO,  he  applied  the  veto  to  a  bill  to 
charter  a  bank  upon  considerations  of  expediency,  but  with  a  clear 
and  express  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  constitutional  power 
of  congress  to  charter  one.  In  1816,  the  bill  which  was  then 
presented    to   him  being    free    from   the      ojections    applicable    to 
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that  of  the  previous  year,  he  sanctioned  and  signed  it;  Did  James 
Madison  surrender  '  all  claim  to  the  respect  of  honorable  men,  all 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  all  self-respect,  all  regard  for 
moral  and  religious  obligations?'  Did  the  pure,  the  virtuous, 
the  gifted  James  Madison,  by  his  sanction  and  signature  to  the 
charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  Slates,  commit  a  crime, 
which  justly  subjected  him  '  to  the  ridicule  and  scorn  of  all  virtuous 


men 


?' 


Not  only  did  the  president,  as  it  respectfully  appears  to  me,  state 
entirely  too  strongly  the  consequences  of  his  approval  of  the  bill, 
but  is  he  perfectly  correct  in  treating  the  question,  (as  he  seems  to 
me  to  have  done,)  which  he  was  called  upon  to  decide,  as  present- 
ing the  sole  alternative  of  his  direct  approval  or  rejection  of  the 
bill  ?  Was  the  preservation  of  the  consistency  and  the  conscience 
of  the  president  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the  restoration  of  the 
blessings  of  a  sound  currency,  regular  and  moderate  exchanges, 
and  the  revival  of  confidence  and  business,  which  congress  believes 
wuU  be  secured  by  a  national  bank  ?  Was  there  no  alternative  but 
to  prolong  the  sufferings  of  a  bleeding  country,  or  to  send  us  this 
veto?  From  the  administration  of  the  executive  department  of 
the  government,  during  .the  last  t^velve  years,  has  sprung  most  of 
the  public  ills  which  have  afflicted  the  people.  Was  it  necessary 
that  that  source  of  suffering  should  continue  to  operate,  in  order 
to  preserve  the  conscience  of  the  president  unviolated?  Was  that 
the  only  sad  and  deplorable  alternative  ?  I  think,  Mr.  President, 
there  were  other  alternatives  w-orthy  of  the  serious  and  patriotic 
consideration  of  the  president.  The  bill  might  have  become  a  law, 
in  virtue  of  the  provision  which  required  its  return  within  ten  days. 
If  the  president  had  retained  it  three  days  longer,  it  would  have 
been  a  law,  without  his  sanction  and  without  his  signature.  In 
such  a  contingency,  the  president  would  have  remained  passive, 
and  wo'ild  nr>\  have  been  liable  to  any  accusation  of  having  him- 
self violated  the  constitution.  All  that  could  have  been  justly  said 
would  be,  that  he  did  not  choose  to  throw  himself  in  the  way  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  passage  of  a  measure  indispensable  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  nation,  in  the  judgment  of  the  party  which  brought  him  into 
power,  of  the  whig  congress  which  he  first  met,  and,  if  public  fame 
speaks  true,  of  the  cabinet  which  the  lamented  Harrison  called 
around  him,  and  which  he  voluntarily  continued.  In  an  aiialagous 
case,  Thomas  McKean,  when  governor  of  Pennsylvania,  than 
whom  the  United  States  have  produced  but  few  men  of  equal 
vigor  of  mind  and  firmness  of  purpose,  permitted  a  bill  to  become 
a  law,  although,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  contrary  to  the  constitution 
of  that  state.  And  I  have  heard,  and,  from  the  creditable  nature  of 
the  source,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  although  I  will  not  vouch  for 
the  fact,  that  towards  the  close  of  the  charter  of  the  first  bank  of 
the  United   States  during  the  second'  term  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  some 
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• 

conaideralioii  of  the  queslion  of  the  renewal  of  the  charter  was 
entertained,  and  that  he  expressed  a  wish,  that,  if  the  charter  were 
renewed,  it  might  be  efTected  by  the  operation  of  the  ten  days' 
provision,  and  his  consistency  thus  preserved. 

If  it  were  possible  to  disinter  the  venerated  remains  of  James 
Madison,  reanimate  his  perishii'ig  form,  and  place  him  once  more 
in  that  chair  of  state,  which  he  so  much  adorned,  what  would  have 
been  his  course,  if  this  bill  had  been  presented  to  him,  even  suppos- 
ing him  never  to  have  announced  his  acquiescence  in  the  settled 
judgment  of  the  nation?  He  would  have  said,  that  human  contro- 
versy, in  regard  to  a  single  question,  should  not  be  ])crpctual, 
and  ought  to  have  a  termination.  This,  about  the  power  to 
establish  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  has  been  long  enough 
continued.  The  nation,  under  all  the  forms  of  its  public  action, 
has  often  and  deliberately  decided  it.  A  bank,  and  associated 
financial  and  currency  questions,  which  had  long  slept,  were 
revived,  and  have  divided  the  nation  during  the  last  ten  years  of 
arduous  and  bitter  struggle;  and  the  party  which  put  dov/n  the 
bank,  and  which  occasioned  all  the  disorders  in  our  currency  and 
finances,  has  itself  been  signally  put  down,  by  one  of  those  great 
moral  and  political  revolutions  which  a  free,  a  patriotic  people  can 
but  seldom  arouse  itself  to  make.  Human  infallibility  has  not 
been  granted  by  God ;  and  the  chances  of  error  are  much  greater 
on  the  side  of  one  man,  than  on  that  of  the  majority  of  a  whole 
people  and  their  successive  legislatures  during  a  long  period  of 
time.  I  yield  to  the  irresistible  force  of  authority.  I  will  not  put 
myself  in  opposition  to  a  measure  so  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  public  voice,  and  so  essential  to  elevate  my  depressed  and 
suffering  countrymen. 

And  why  should  not  president  Tyler  have  suffered  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  signature  ?  AVithout  meaning  the 
slightest  possible  disrespect  to  him,  (nothing  is  further  from  my 
heart  than  the  exhibition  of  any  such  feeling  towards  that  distin- 
guished citizen,  long  my  personal  friend,)  it  cannot  be  forgotten, 
that  he  came  into  his  present  office  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
The  people  did  not  foresee  the  contingency  which  has  happened. 
They  voted  for  him  as  vice-president.  They  did  not,  therefore, 
scrutinize  his  opinions  with  the  care  which  they  probably  ought  to 
have  done,  and  would  have  done,  if  they  cofild  have  looked  into 
futurity.  If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have  been  antici- 
pated—  if  at  Harrisburg,  or  at  the  polls,  it  had  been  foreseen,  thai 
general  Harrison  would  die  in  one  short  month  after  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  ;  that  vice-president  Tyler  would  be 
elevated  to  the  presidential  chair;  that  a  bill,  passed  by  decisive 
majorities  of  the  first  whig  congress,  chartering  a  national  bank, 
would  be  presented  for  his  sanction,  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, 
do  I  hazard  any  thing,  when  I  express  the  conviction,  that  he  would 
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not  have  received   a  solitary  vote  in  the  nominating  convention 
nor  one  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  state  in  the  union  ? 

Shall  I  be  told  that  the  honor,  the  firmness,  the  independence 
of  the  chief  magistrate  might  have  been  drawn  in  question  if  he 
had  remained  passive,  and  so  permitted  the  bill  to  become  a  law? 
I  answer,  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate  is  a  sacred  and  exalted 
trust,  created  and  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation,  and  not 
for  the  private  advantage  of  the  person  who  fills  it.  Can  any 
man's  reputation  for  firmness,  inde-pendence,  and  honor,  be  of  more 
importance  than  the  welfare  of  a  great  people  ?  There  is  nothing, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  in  such  a  course,  incompatible  with 
honor,  with  firmness,  with  independence,  properly  understood. 
Certainly,  I  most  respectfully  think,  in  reference  to  a  measure  like 
this,  recommended  by  such  high  sanctions  —  by  five  congresses, 
by  the  authority  of  four  presidents,  by  repeated  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court,  by  the  acquiescence  and  judgment  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  during  long  periods  of  time,  by  its  salutary 
operation  on  the  interests  of  the  community  for  a  space  of  forty 
years,  and  demanded  by  the  people  whose  suftrages  placed  presi- 
dent Tyler  in  that  second  office  from  whence  he  was  translated  to 
the  first  that  he  might  have  suppressed  the  promptings  of  all  per- 
sonal pride  of  private  opinion,  if  any  arose  in  his  bosom,  and 
yielded  to  the  wishes  and  wants  of  his  country.  Nor  do  I  believe, 
thai,  in  such  a  course,  he  would  have  made  the  smallest  sacrifice, 
in  a  just  sense,  of  personal  honor,  firmness,  or  independence. 

But,  sir,  there  was  still  a  third  alternative,  to  which  I  allude,  not 
because  I  mean  to  intimate  that  it  should  be  embraced,  but  because 
I  am  reminded  of  it  by  a  memorable  event  in  the  life  of  president 
Tyler.  It  will  be  recollected,  that,  after  the  senate  had  passed  the 
resolmions  declaring  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the 
late  bank  of  the  United  Stales  to  have  been  derogatory  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  for  which  resolution, 
president,  then  senator  Tyler,  had  voted,  the  general  assembly  of 
Virginia  instructed  the  senators  from  that  state  to  vote  for  the 
expunging  of  that  resolution.  Senator  Tyler  declined  voting  in 
conformity  with  that  instruction,  and  resigned  his  seat  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States.  This  he  did  because  he  could  not  conform,  and 
did  not  think  it  right  to  go  counter,  to  the  wishes  of  those  who  had 
placed  him  in  the  senate.  If,  when  the  people  of  Virginia,  or  the 
general  assembly  of  Virginia,  were  his  only  constituency,  he  would 
not  set  up  his  own  particular  opinion,  in  opposition  to  theirs,  what 
ought  to  be  the  rule  of  his  conduct  when  the  people  of  twenty-six 
states  —  a  whole  nation  —  compose  his  constituency?  Is  the  will 
of  the  constituency  of  one  state  to  be  respected,  and  that  of  twenty- 
six  to  be  wholly  disregaidcd  ?  Is  obedience  due  only  to  the  single 
state  of  Virginia?  The  president  admits,  that  the  bank  question 
deeply  agitated  and  continues  to  agitate  the  nation.     It  is  incon- 
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tfslable,  that  it  was  the  great,  absorbing,  and  controlling  question,  in 
all  our  recent  divisions  and  exertions.  I  am  firmly  convinced,  and 
it  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  that  an  immense  majority,  not  less 
than  two  thirds  of  the  nation,  desire  such  an  institution.  .'^1 
doubts  in  this  respect  ought  to  be  dispelled,  by  the  recent  decisions 
of  tlie  two  houses  of  congress.  I  speak  of  them  as  evidence  of 
popular  opinion.  In  the  house  of  representatives  the  majority  was 
one  hundred  and  ihirty-one  to  one  hundred.  If  the  house  had 
been  full,  and  but  for  the  modification  of  the  sixteenth  fundamental 
condition,  there  Avould  have  been  a  probable  luajority  of  forty 
seven.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  this  large  majority  of  the  imme- 
diate representatives  of  the  people,  fresh  iVom  amongst  them,  and 
to  whom  the  president  seemed  inclined,  in  his  opening  message, 
to  refer  this  very  question,  have  mistaken  the  wishes  of  their 
constituents? 

I  pass  the  sixteenth  fnndamenta!  condition,  in  respect  to  the 
branching  power,  on  which  I  regret  to  feel  myself  obliged  to  say, 
that  I  think  the  president  has  commented  with  unexampled  severity, 
and  with  a  harshness  of  language  not  favorable  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  friendly  and  harmonious  intercourse,  which  is  so  desirable 
between  coordinate  departments  of  the  government.  The  president 
could  not  have  been  uninformed,  that  every  one  of  the  twenty-six 
senators,  and  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-one  representa- 
tives who  voted  for  the  bill,  if  left  to  his  own  separate  wishes, 
would  have  preferred  the  branching  power  to  have  been  conferred 
unconditionally,  as  it  was  in  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks 
of  the  United  States.  In  consenting  to  the  restrictions  upon  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  he  musf  have  been  perfectly  aware,  that  they 
were  actuated  by  a  friendly  spirit  of  compromise  and  concession. 
Yet  nowhere  in  his  message  does  he  reci]orocate  or  return  this  spirit. 
Speaking  of  the  assent  or  dissent  which  the  clause  requires,  he 
says,  'this  ir<))i  rule  is  to  give  way  to  no  circumstances  —  it  is 
unbending  and  inflexible.  It  is  the  language  of  the  luaster  to  the 
vassal.  An  unconditional  answer  is  claimed  forUnvith.''  The 
'high  privilege'  of  a  submission  of  the  question,  on  the  ]3art  of  the 
state  representatives,  to  their  constituents,  according  to  the  message, 
is  denied.  He  puts  the  cases  of  a  popular  branch  of  a  stale 
legislature,  expressing  its  dissent  '  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  its 
resolution  may  be  defeated  by  a  tie  vote  in  the  senate,'  and  'both 
branches  of  the  legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided 
dissent,  and  yet  the  governor  may  exert  the  veto  power  conferred 
on  him  by  the  state  constitution,  and  their  legislaiive  action  be 
defeated.'  '  The  state  may  afterwards  protest  against  such  unjust 
inference,  but  its  authority  is  g'one.''  The  j^resident  contiim.es: 
•  to  inferences  so  violent,  and  as  they  seem  to  me  irrational.  I 
cannot  yield  my  consent.  No  court  of  justice  would  or  could 
sanction  them,  without  reversing  all  that  is  established  in  judicial 
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proceeding,  by  introducing  presumptions  cU  variance  icilh  fact,  and 
inl"ercnees  at  the  expense  of  reason:  A  state  in  a  condition  of 
duresse  would  be  presumed  to  speak  as  an  individual,  manacled 
and  in  prison,  might  be  presumed  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom. Far  better  to  say  to  the  stales,  boldly  and  frankly,  congress 
loills,  and  submission  is  demandecV 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not  ask  whether  these  animadversions 
were  prompted  by  a  reciprocal  spirit  of  amity  and  kindness,  but  I 
inquire  whether  all  of  them  are  perfectly  just. 

Beyond  all  question,  those  who  believed  in  the  constitutional 
right  of  congress  lo  exercise  the  branching  power  within  the  states, 
unconditionally  and  without  limitation,  did  make  no  small  conces- 
sion when  they  consented  that  it  should  be  subjected  to  the  restric- 
tions specified  in  the  compromise  clause.  They  did  not,  it  is  true, 
concede  every  thing;  they  did  not  absolutely  renounce  the  power 
to  establish  branches  without  the  authority  of  the  states,  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  existence  of  the  charter;  but  they  did  agree 
that  reasonable  time  should  be  allowed  to  the  several  states  to 
determine  whether  they  would  or  would  not  give  their  assent  to 
the  establishment  of  branches  within  their  respective  limits.  They 
did  not  think  it  right  to  leave  it  an  open  question,  for  the  space  of 
twenty  years ;  nor  that  a  state  should  be  permitted  to  grant  to-day 
and  revoke  to-morrow  its  assent ;  nor  that  it  should  annex  onerous  or 
impracticable  conditions  to  its  assent,  but  that  it  should  definitively 
decide  the  question,  after  the  lapse  of  ample  time  for  full  delibera- 
tion. And  what  was  that  time?  No  state  would  have  had  less 
time  than  four  months,  and  some  of  them  from  five  to  nine  raonljis, 
for  consideration.  Was  it,  therefore,  entirely  correct  for  the  presi- 
dent to  say,  that  an  'unconditional  answer  is  claimed  fort/ncith  ?^ 
Forthwith  means  immediately,  instantly,  without  delay,  which 
cannot  be  affirmed  of  a  space  of  time  varying  from  four  to  nine 
months.  And  the  president  supposes,  that  the  '  high  privilege  '  of 
the  members  of  the  state  legislature's  submitting  the  question  to  their 
constituents  is  denied?  But  could  they  not,  at  any  time  during 
that  space,  have  consulted  their  constituents? 

The  president  proceeds  to  put  what  I  must,  with  the  greatest 
deference  and  respect,  consider  as  extreme  cases.  He  su|)poses 
the  popular  branch  to  express  its  dissent  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
which  is  overruled  by  a  tie  in  the  senate.  He  supposes,  that  '  botli 
branches  of  the  legislature  may  concur  in  a  resolution  of  decided 
dissent,  and  yet  the  governor  may  exert  the  veto  power.'  The 
unfortunate  case  of  the  state  whose  legislative  will  should  be  so 
checked  by  executive  authority,  would  not  be  worse  than  that  of 
the  union,  the  will  of  whose  legislature,  in  establishing  this  bank, 
is  checked  and  controlled  by  the  president. 

But  did  it  not  occur  to  him,  that  extreme  cases  brought  forward 
on  the  one  side,  might  be  met  by  the  extreme  cases  suggested  on 
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the  oIIkm-?  Suppose  ihe  popular  brancli  were  to  express  its  assent 
to  the  establishment  of  a  branch  bank,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  which 
is  overruled  by  an  equal  vote  in  the  senate.  Or  suppose  that  both 
brancl'.es  of  th(>  lej^islature,  by  majorities  in  each,  exactly  wanting 
one  vote  to  make  them  two  thirds,  were  to  concur  in  a  resolution 
inviting  the  introduction  of  a  branch  within  the  limits  of  the  stale, 
and  the  governor  were  to  exercise  the  veto  power,  and  defeat  the 
resolution.  Would  it  be  very  unreasonable,  in  these  two  cases,  to 
infer  the  assent  of  the  state  to  the  establishment  of  a  branch? 

Extreme  cases  should  never  be  resorted  to.  Happily  for  man- 
kind, their  affairs  are  but  seldom  affected  or  influenced  by  them, 
in  conse([uence  of  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence. 

The  j:)lain,  simple,  unvarnished  statement  of  the  case  is  this. 
Congress  believes  itself  invested  with  constitutional  power  to 
authorize,  unconditionally,  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  branches,  any  wliere  in  the  United  Slates, 
without  asking  any  other  consent  of  the  states  than  that  which  is 
ab'eady  expressed  in  the  constitution.  The  president  dot-s  not 
concur  in  the  existence  of  that  power,  and  was  supposed  to  enter- 
tain an  opinion,  that  the  previous  assent  of  the  states  was  necessary. 
Here  was  an  unfortunate  conllict  of  o]3inion.  Here  was  a  case 
for  compromise  and  mutual  concession,  if  the  difference  could  l)e 
reconciled.  Congress  advanced  so  far  towards  a  compvoinis<>  as 
to  allow  the  states  to  express  their  assent  or  dissent,  ])ut  llien  it 
thought  that  this  should  be  done  within  some  limited,  but  reascMiable 
time;  and  it  believed,  since  the  bank  and  its  branches  wvyq.  estab- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  twenty-six  slates,  if  the  authorities  of  any 
one  of  them  really  could  not  make  up  their  mind  within  that 
limited  time,  either  to  assent  or  dissent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
branch,  that  it  was  not  unreasonable,  after  the  lapse  of  the  a]-)poinled 
time,  without  any  positive  action,  one  way  or  the  other,  on  die  part 
of  the  state,  to  proceed  as  if  it  had  assented.  Now,  if  the;  povN'er 
contended  for  by  congress  really  exists,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
here  was  a  concession  —  a  concession  according  to  which  an 
unconditional  power  is  placed  under  temporary  restrictions  —  a 
privilege  offered  to  the  states,  which  was  not  extended  to  them  by 
either  of  the  charters  of  the  two  former  banks  of  the  United  States. 
And  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  the  president 
reached  tlie  conclusion,  that  it  would  have  hccn  '  far  better  to  say 
to  the  states,  boldly  and  frankly,  congress  wills,  and  submission  is 
demanded.'  Was  it  better  for  the  states  that  the  power  of  branch- 
ing should  be  exerted  witliout  consulting  them  at  all?  Was  it 
nothing  to  afford  ihern  an  opportunity  of  saying  whether  ihey 
desired  liranches  or  not?  How  can  it  he  believed,  that  a  clause 
which  qualifies,  restricts,  and  limits  the  l)ranching  power,  is  luore 
derogatory  to  the  dignity,  independence,  and  sovereignly  of  the 
states,  than  if  it  inexorably  refused  to  the  states  any  ])ower  whatever 
VOL.  ii.  63 
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to  deliberate  and  decide  on  the  introduction  of  branches?  Limited 
as  the  time  was,  and  anconditionally  as  they  were  required  to 
express  themselves,  still  those  slates,  (and  that  |)robably  would  have 
been  the  case  with  the  greater  number,)  that  chose  to  announce 
their  assent  or  dissent,  could  do  so,  and  get  or  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  branch.  But  the  president  remarks,  that  'the  state  may 
express,  after  the  most  solemn  form  of  legislation,  its  dissent,  which 
may  from  time  to  time  thereafter  be  repeated,  in  fnll  view  of  its 
own  interest,  which  can  never  be  separated  from  tlie  v/ise  and 
beneficent  operation  of  this  government ;  and  yet  congress  may, 
by  virtue  of  the  last  proviso,  overrule  its  law,  and  upon  grounds 
which,  to  such  state,  will  appear  to  rest  on  a  constructive  necessity 
and  propriety,  and  nothing  more.' 

Even  if  the  dissent  of  a  state  should  be  overruled,  in  the  man- 
ner supposed  by  the  president,  how  is  the  condition  of  that  state 
v/orse  than  it  would  have  been  if  the  branching  power  had  been 
absolutely  and  unconditionally  asserted  in  the  charter?  There 
would  have  been,  at  least,  the  power  of  dissenting  conceded,  with 
a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  if  the  dissent  were  expressed,  no 
branch  would  be  introduced. 

The  last  proviso  to  which  the  president  refers  is  in  these  words: 
'  and  provided,  nevertheless,  that  whenever  it  shall  become  neces- 
sary and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution  any  of  the  powers 
granted  by  the  constitution,  to  establish  an  office  or  offices  in  any 
of  the  states  whatever,  and  the  establishment  thereof  shall  be 
directed  bylaw,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  directors  to  establish 
such  olfice  or  offices  accordingly.' 

This  proviso  was  intended  to  reserve  a  power  to  congress  to 
compel  the  bank  to  establish  branches,  if  the  establishment  of  them 
should  be  necessary  to  the  great  purposes  of  this  government, 
notwithstanding  the  dissent  of  a  state.  If,  for  example,  a  state 
had  once  unconditionally  dissented  to  the  establishment  of  a 
branch,  and  afterwards  assented,  the  bank  could  not  have  been 
compelled,  without  this  reservation  of  power,  to  establish  the 
branch,  however  urgent  the  wants  of  the  treasury  might  be. 

The  president,  I  think,  ought  to  have  seen,  in  the  form  and  lan- 
guage of  the  proviso,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  in  which  it  was 
drawn,  as  I  know.  It  does  not  assert  the  power;  it  employs  the 
language  of  the  constitution  itself,  leaving  every  one  free  to  inter- 
pret that  language  according  to  his  own  sense  of  the  instrument. 

Why  was  it  deemed  necessary  to  speak  of  its  being  'the  lan- 
guage of  the  master  to  the  vassal,'  of  '  this  iron  rule,'  that  '  congress 
wills,  and  sulimission  is  demanded  ?'  What  is  this  whole  federal 
government  but  a  mass  of  powers  abstracted  from  the  sovereignty 
of  the  several  states,  and  wielded  by  an  organized  government  for 
their  common  defence  and  general  welfare,  according  to  the  grants 
of  the  constitution  ?     These  powers  are  necessarily  supreme  ;  the 
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constiUition,  ilio  acts  of  congress,  and  treaties  being  so  declared  by 
the  express  words  of  the  constitution.  Whenever,  therefore,  this 
gov(n-nment  acts  within  the  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  constitution, 
submission  and  obedience  are  due  from  all  ;  from  stales  as  well  as 
from  persons.  And  if  this  present  the  image  of  a  master  and  a 
vassal,  of  state  subjection  and  congressional  domination,  it  is  the 
constitution,  created  or  consented  to  by  the  stales,  that  ordains 
these  relations.  Nor  can  it  be  said,  in  the  contingency  supposed, 
that  an  act  of  congress  has  repealed  an  act  of  state  legislation. 
Undoubtedly  in  case  of  a  conflict  between  a  state  constitution  or 
state  law,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  an  act  of 
congress  passed  in  pursuance  of  it,  the  state  constitution  or  state 
law  would  yield.  But  it  could  not,  at  least,  be  formally  or  techni- 
cally said,  that  the  state  constitution  or  law  was  repealed.  Its 
operation  would  be  suspended  or  abrogated  by  the  necessary  pre- 
dominance of  the  paramount  auihority. 

The  president  seems  to  have  regarded  as  objectionable  that 
provision  in  the  clause  which  declares,  that  a  branch  being  once 
established,  it  should  not  afterwards  be  withdrawn  or  removed 
without  the  previous  consent  of  congress.  That  provision  was 
intended  to  operate  both  upon  the  bank  and  the  states.  And, 
considering  the  changes  and  fluctuations  in  public  sentiment  in 
some  of  the  states  within  the  last  few  years,  was  the  security 
against  them  to  be  found  in  that  provision  unreasona1:)le  ?  One 
legislature  might  invite  a  branch,  which  the  next  might  attempt, 
by  penal  or  other  legislation,  to  drive  away.  We  have  had  such 
examples  heretofore,  and  I  cannot  think  that  it  was  unwise  to  profit 
by  experience.  Besides,  an  exactly  similar  provision  was  contained 
in  the  scheme  of  a  bank  which  was  reported  by  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  and  to  which  it  was  understood  the  president  had 
given  his  assent.  But  if  I  understand  this  message,  that  scheme 
could  not  have  obtained  his  sanction,  if  congress  had  passed  it 
without  any  alteration  whatever.  It  authorized  what  is  termed  by 
the  president  local  discount,  and  he  does  not  believe  the  constitution 
confers  upon  congress  power  to  establish  a  bank  having  that 
faculty.  He  says,  indeed,  'I  regard  the  bill  as  asserting*  for 
congress  the  right  to  incorporate  a  United  States  bank,  with 
power  and  right  to  establish  offices  of  discount  and  deposit  in  the 
several  states  of  this  union,  irUh  or  irithoiit  llicir  consent;  a  prin- 
ciple to  loliich  I  have  ahcai/s  heretofore  been  opposed,  and  v:hich 
can  never  obtain  mij  sanction.''  I  pass  with  pleasure  from  ibis 
painful  theme  ;  deeply  regretting  that  I  have  been  constrained  so 
long  to  dwell  on  it. 

On  a  former  occasion  I  stated,  that  in  the  event  of  an  unforlu- 
nate  dilFerence  of  opinion  between  the  legislative  and  executive 
departments,  the  point  of  dilTerencc  might  be  developed,  and  il 
would  be  then  seen  whether  thcv  could  be  brouoht  to  coincide  in 
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any  measure  corresponding  with  the  public  hopes  and  expeciations. 
I  regret  that  the  president  has  not,  in  this  message,  favored  us  with 
a  more  clear  and  explicit,  exhibition  of  his  views.  It  is  sufficiently 
manifest  that  he  is  decidedly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a 
new  bank  of  the  United  States  formed  after  the  two  old  models. 
I  think  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  the  plan  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury  could  not  have  received  his  sanction.  He  is  opposed 
to  the  passage  of  the  bill  which  he  has  returned ;  but  whether  he 
would  give  his  approbation  to  any  bank,  and,  if  any,  what  sort  of 
a  bank,  is  not  absolutely  clear.  I  think  it  may  be  collected  from 
the  message,  with  the  aid  or  information  derived  through  other 
sources,  that  the  president  would  concur  in  the  establishment  of  a 
bank  whose  operations  should  be  limited  to  dealing  in  bills  of 
exchange,  to  deposits,  and  to  the  supply  of  a  circulation,  excluding 
the  power  of  discounting  promissory  notes.  And  I  understand 
that  some  of  our  friends  are  now  considering  the  practicability  of 
arranging  and  passing  a  bill  in  conformity  with  the  views  of  presi- 
dent Tyler  ?  Whilst  J  regret  that  I  can  take  no  active  part  in 
such  an  experiment,  and  must  reserve  to  myself  the  right  of 
determining",  whether  I  can  or  cannot  vote  for  such  a  bill  after  I  see 
it  in  its  matured  form,  I  assure  my  friends  that  they  shall  find  no 
obstacle  or  impediment  in  me.  On  the  contrary,  I  say  to  them, 
go  on :  God  speed  you  in  any  measure  which  will  ser.ve  the 
country,  and  preserve  or  restore  harmony  and  concert  between  the 
departments  of  government.  An  executive  veto  of  a  bank  of  the 
United  States,  after  the  sad  experience  of  late  years,  is  an  event 
which  was  not  anticipated  by  the  political  friends  of  the  president; 
certainly  not  by  me.  But  it  has  come  upon  us  with  tremendous 
weight,  and  amidst  the  greatest  excitement  within  and  without  the 
metropolis.  The  question  now  is,  what  shall  be  done  ?  What, 
under  this  most  embarrassing  and  unexpected  state  of  things,  will 
our  constituents  expect  of  us  ?  What  is  required  by  the  duty  and 
the  dignity  of  congress?  I  repeat,  that  if,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  executive  message,  a  bank  can  be  devised  which  will 
afford  any  remedy  to  existing  evils,  and  secure  the  president's 
approbation,  let  the  project  of  such  a  bank  be  presented.  It  shall 
encounter  no  opposition,  if  it  should  receive  no  support,  from  me. 
But  what  further  shall  we  do  ?  Never,  since  I  have  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  participating  in  the  public  councils  of  the  nation,  a  period 
now  of  nearly  thirty-five  years,  have  I  met  congress  under  more 
happy  or  more  favorable  auspices.  Never  have  I  seen  a  house  of 
representatives  animated  by  more  patriotic  dispositions;  more 
united,  more  determined,  more  business-like.  Not  even  that 
house  which  declared  war  in  1812,  nor  that  which,  in  1815-16, 
laid  broad  and  deep  foundations  of  national  prosperity,  in  ade- 
quate provisions  for  a  sound  currency,  by  the  establishment  of 
a  bank   of   the    United   States,   for  the  payment  of   the    national 
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deblj  and  for  the  proledion  of  American  industry.  This  house 
has  solved  the  problem  of  the  competency  of  a  large  deliberative 
body  to  transact  the  public  business.  If  happily  there  had  existed 
a  concurrence  of  opinion  and  cordial  coiiperation  between  the 
different  departments  of  the  government,  and  all  the  members  of  the 
party,  we  should  have  carried  every  measure  contemplated  at  the 
extra  session,  which  the  people  had  a  right  to  exi)cct  from  our 
pledges,  and  should  have  been,  by  this  lime,  at  our  respective 
homes.  We  are  disappointed  in  one,  awd  an  important  one,  of 
that  series  of  measures;  but  shall  we  therefore  despair?  8hall 
we  abandon  ourselves  to  unworthy  feelings  and  sentiments  ? 
Shall  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  transported  by  rash  and  intemperate 
passions  and  counsels  ?  Shall  we  adjourn,  and  go  home  in 
disgust?  No!  No!  No!  A  higher,  nobler,  and  more  patriotic 
career  lies  before  us.  Let  us  here,  at  the  east  end  of  Pennsylvania 
avenue,  do  our  duty,  our  whole  duty,  and  nothing  short  of  our 
duty,  towards  our  common  country.  We  have  repealed  the  sub- 
treasury.  We  have  passed  a  bankrupt  law — a  beneficent  measure 
of  substantial  and  extensive  relief.  Let  us  now  pass  the  bill  for 
the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  the  revenue- 
bill,  and  the  bill  for  the  benefit  of  the  oppressed  people  of  this  district. 
Let  us  do  all,  let  us  do  every  thing  we  can  for  the  public  good.  If 
we  are  finally  to  be  disappointed  in  our  hopes  of  giving  to  the  country 
a  bank,  which  wnll  once  more  supply  it  with  a  sound  currency, 
still  let  us  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents,  that  we  did  all  that 
we  could  under  actual  circumstances  ;  and  that,  if  we  did  not 
carry  every  measure  for  their  relief,  it  w'as  only  because  to  do  so 
was  impossible.  If  nothing  can  be  done  at  this  exU-a  session,  to 
put  upon  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory  basis  the  currency  and 
exchanges  of  the  country,  let  us  hope  that  hereafter  some  way  will 
be  found  to  accomplish  that  most  desirable  object,  either  by  an 
amendment  of  the  constitution,  limiting  and  qualifying  the  enor- 
mous executive  power,  and  especially  the  veto,  or  by  increased 
majorities  in  the  two  houses  of  congress,  competent  to  the  passage  of 
wise  and  salutary  laws,  the  president's  objections  notwithstanding. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  course  now  incumbent  upon  us  to 
pursue;  and  by  conforming  to  it,  v/hatever  maybe  the  result  of 
laudable  endeavors,  now  in  progress  or  in  contemplation  in  relation 
to  a  new  attempt  to  establish  a  bank,  we  shall  go  home  bearing  no 
pelf-reproaches  for  neglected  or  abandoned  duty. 


ON  THE  BANK  VETO. 

fN   REPLY  TO  THE    SPEECH  OF  MR.  RIVES,  OF  VIRGINIA,  ON   THE 

EXECUTIVE  ilESSAGE   CONTAINING  THE   PRESIDENT'S 

OBJECTIONS  TO  THE   BANK  BILL 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED    STATES,  AUGUST  19,  1841. 


Mr.  Rives  having  concluded  his  remarks, 

Mr.  Clay  rose  in  rejoinder.  I  have  no  desire,  said  he,  to  prolong 
ihis  unpleasant  discussion;  but  I  must  say  that  I  heard  \viih  great 
surprise  and  regret  the  closing  remark,  especially,  of  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Virginia,  as,  indeed,  I  did  many  of  those  which 
preceded  it.  That  genllenian  stands  in  a  peculiar  situation.  1 
found  him  several  years  ago  in  the  half-way  house,  where  he 
seems  afraid  to  remiain,  and  from  which  he  is  yet  unwilling  to  go. 
I  had  thought,  after  the  thorougli  riddling  which  the  roof  of 
the  house  had  received  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  pet-bank 
system,  he  would  have  Hed  somewhere  else  for  refuge  ;  but  there 
he  still  stands,  solitary  and  alone,  shivering  and  pelted  by  the 
pitiless  storm.  The  sub-treasury  is  repealed;  the  pet-bunk  system 
is  abandoned;  the  United  Stales  bank  bill  is  vetoed;  and  now, 
w.hen  there  is  as  complete  and  perfect  a  reunion  of  the  purse  and 
the  sword  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  as  ever  there  was  under 
general  Jackson  or  Mr.  Van  Buren,  the  senator  is  for  doing  nolhingi 
The  senator  is  for  going  home,  leaving  ihe  treasury  and  the  country 
in  their  lawless  condition!  Yet  no  man  has  heretofore,  more  than 
he  has,  deplored  and  deprecated  a  state  of  things  so  utterly  unsafe, 
and  repugnant  to  all  just  precautions,  indicated  alike  by  sound 
ilieory  and  experience  in  free  governments.  And  the  senator  talks 
to  us  about  applying  lo  the  wisdom  of  practical  men,  in  respect  to 
banking,  and  advises  further  deliberation  !  Why,  I  should  suppose 
that  \vc  are  at  -present  in  the  very  best  situation  to  act  upon  the 
subject.  Besides  the  many  painful  years  we  have  had  for  delibera- 
tion, we  have  been  near  three  months  almost  exclusively  engrossed 
with  the  very  subject  itself.  We  have  heard  all  manner  of  facts, 
statements,  and  arguments  in  any  way  connected  with  it.  We 
understand,  it  seems  to  me,  all  we  ever  can  learn  or  comprehend 
about  a  national  bank.    And  we  have,  at  least,  some  conception  too 
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of  what  so'rl  of  one  will  bo  acceptable  at  the  otliei-  end  of  ilie  avenue 
Yet  now,  Willi  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  llu;  entire  country 
crying  out  to  us  for  a  bank;  with  the  people  tliroughout  the  whole 
valley  of  the  IMississippi  rising  in  their  majesty,  and  demanding  il 
as  indispensable  to  their  well-being,  and  pointing  to  their  losses, 
their  sacrifices,  and  their  suflerings,  for  the  want  of  such  an  insti- 
tution ;  in  such  a  state  of  things,  we  are  gravely  and  coldly  told 
by  tlic  honorable  senator  from  Virginia,  that  we  had  best  go  home, 
leaving  the  purse  and  the  sword  in  the  uncontrolled  possession  of 
the  president,  and,  above  all  things,  never  to  make  a  party  bank! 
Why  sir,  does  he,  with  all  his  knowledge  of  the  conliicting  opinions 
which  prevail  here,  and  have  prevailed,  believe  that  we  ever  can 
make  a  banlc  but  by  the  voles  of  one  parly  who  are  in  favor  of  it, 
in  opjiosition  to  the  votes  of  another  party  against  it?  1  deprecate 
this  expression  of  opinion  from  tl\at  gentleman  the  more,  because, 
although  the  honorable  senator  professes  not  to  laiow  ihc  opinions 
of  the  ):)residcnt,  it  certainly  does  turn  out  in  the  sequel,  that  there 
is  a  most  remark'able  coincidence  between  those  opinions  and  his 
own  ;  and  he  has,  on  the  present  occasion,  defended  the  motives 
and  the  course  of  the  president  with  all  the  solicitude  and  all  the 
fervent  zeal  of  a  member  of  his  privy  council.  There  is  a  rumor 
abroad,  that  a  cabal  exists  —  a  new  sort  of  kitchen  cabinet  —  whose 
object  is  the  dissolution  of  the  regular  cabinet,  the  dissolution  of  the 
whi_g  party,  the  dispersion  of  congress  without  accomplishing  any 
of  the  great  purposes  of  the  extra  session,  and  a  total  change,  in  fact, 
in  the  whole  face  of  our  political  affairs.  I  hope,  and  I  jjersuade 
myself,  that  the  honorable  senator  is  not,  cannot  be,  one  of  the 
component  members  of  such  a  cabal;  but  I  must  say,  that  there 
has  been  displayed  by  the  honorable  senator  to-day  a  predisposi- 
tion, astonishing  and  inexplicable,  to  misconceive  almost  all  of 
what  I  have  said,  and  a  perseverance,  after  repeated  corrections,  in 
misunderstanding  —  for  I  will  not  charge  him  with  wilfully  and 
intentionally  misrepresenting  —  the  whole  spirit  and  character  of 
the  address  which,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  as  a  senator,  I  felt  myself 
bound  in  duty  to  make  to  this  body. 

The  senator  begins  with  saying  that  I  charge  the  president  with 
'  perfidy  I '  Did  I  use  any  such  language  ?  I  appeal  to  every 
gentleman  who  heard  me,  to  say  whether  I  have  in  a  single  instance 
gone  beyond  a  fair  and  legitimate  examination  of  the  executive 
objections  to  the  bill.  Yet  he  has  charged  me  with  '  arraigning' 
the  president,  with  indicting  him  in  various  counts,  and  with 
imputing  to  him  motives  such  as  I  never  even  intimated  or 
dn^amed;  and  that,  when  I  was  constandy  exj^essing,  over  and 
over,  my  jx^rsonal  respeot  and  regard  for  president  Tyler,  for  whom 
I  have  cherished  an  intimate  personal  friendship  of  twenty  years' 
standing,  and  while  I  expressly  said,  that  if  that  friendship  should 
now  be  interrupted,  it  should   not  be  my  fauhl     Why,  sir,  what 
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possible,  what  conceivable  motive  can  I  have  to  quaiTcl  vvdth  the 
president,  or  to  break  up  the  whig  party?  What  earthly  motive 
can  impel  me  to  wish  for  any  other  result  llian  that  that  party  shall 
remain  in  perfect  harmou}',  undivided,  and  shall  u:!ove  undismayed 
boldly  and  unitedly  forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  all- 
important  public  objects  which  it  has  avowed  to  be  its  aim  ?  What 
imaginable  interest  or  feeling  can  I  have  other  than  the  success,  the 
triumph,  th';  glory  of  the  whig  party?  But  that  there  may  be 
designs  and  purposes  on  the  part  of  certain  other  individuals  to 
place  me  in  inimical  relations  with  the  president,  and  to  represent 
me  as  personally  opposed  to  him,  I  can  well  imagine  —  individuals 
who  are  beating  up  for  recruits,  and  endeavoring  to  form  a  third 
party  with  materials  so  scanty  as  to  be  wholly  insulficicnt  to 
compose  a  decent  corporal's  guard.  I  fear  there  are  such  indi- 
viduals, though  I  do  not  charge  the  senator  as  being  himself  one 
of  them.  What  a  spectacle  has  been  presented  to  this  nation 
during  this  entire  session  of  congress  I  That  of  the  cherished  and 
confidential  friends  of  John  Tyler,  persons  who  boast  and  claim  to 
be,  par  excellence,  his  exclusive  and  genuine  friends,  being  the 
bitter,  systematic,  determined,  uncom|>romising  opponents  of  every 
leading  measure  of  John  Tyler's  administration!  Was  there  ever 
before  such  an  example  presented,  in  this  or  any  other  age,  in  this 
or  any  other  country  ?  I  have  myself  known  the  president  too 
long,  and  cherish  toward  him  too  sincere  a  friendship,  to  allow  my 
feelings  to  be  affected  or  alienated  by  any  thing  which  has  passed 
here  to-day.  If  the  president  chooses  —  which  I  am  sure  he  cannot, 
unless  falsehood  has  been  whispered  into  his  ears  or  poison  poured 
into  his  heart  —  to  detach  himself  from  me,  I  shall  deeply  regret  it, 
for  the  sake  of  our  common  friendship,  and  our  common  country. 
I  now  repeat,  what  I  before  said,  that,  of  all  the  measures  of  relief 
which  the  American  people  have  called  upon  us  for,  that  of  a 
national  bank,  and  a  sound  and  uniform  currency,  has  been  the 
most  loudly  and  importunately  demanded.  The  senator  says,  that 
the  cpiestion  of  a  bank  was  not  the  issue  made  before  the  people  at 
the  late  election.  I  can  say,  for  one,  my  own  conviction  is  diamet- 
ricaliv  the  contrary.  What  may  have  been  the  character  of  the 
canvass  in  Virginia,!  will  not  say;  probably  gentlemen  on  both 
sides  were,  every  where,  governed  in  some  degree  by  considera- 
tions of  local  policy-  What  issues  may,  therefore,  have  been 
presented  to  the  people  of  Virginia,  either  above  or  below  tide- 
water, 1  am  not  ))repared  to  say.  The  great  error,  however,  of  the 
honorable  senator  is,  in  thinking,  that  the  sentiments  of  a  ]wrlicular 
party  in  Virginia  are  always  a  fair  exponent  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  whole  union.  I  can  tell  that  senaior,'that  wherever  I  was,  in 
the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  in  Kentucky,  in  Tennessee,  in 
Maryland — in  all  the  circles  in  which  I  moved  —  everywhere, 
bank  or  no  bank  '  was  the  great,  the  leading,  the  vital  question 
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At  Hanover,  in  Virginia,  during  the  last  summer,  at  one  of  the 
most  remarkable,  and  respectable,  and  gralii'ying  assemblages  that 
1  ever  attended,  I  distinctly  announced  my  conviction,  that  a  bank 
of  the  United  States  was  indispensable.  As  to  the  opinions  of 
general  Harrison,  I  know  that,  like  many  otliers,  he  had  entertained 
doubts  as  to  the  constitutionality  of  a  bank  ;  but  1  also  know  that, 
as  the  election  approached,  his  opinions  turned  more  in  I'avor  of  a 
national  bank;  and  I  speak  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
his  opinions,  when  I  say  that  I  have  no  more  doul)t  he  would  have 
signed  that  bill,  than  that  you,  Mr.  President,  now  occupy  that 
chair,  or  that  I  am  addressing  you. 

I  rose  not  to  say  one  word  which  should  wovmd  the  feelings  of 
President  Tyler.  The  senator  says  that,  if  placed  in  lilce  circum- 
stances, I  would  have  been  the  last  man  to  avoid  putting  a  direct 
veto  upon  the  bill,  had  it  met  my  disapprobation  ;  and  he  does  me 
the  honor  to  attribute  to  me  high  qualities  of  stern  and  unbending 
intrepidity.  I  hope,  that  in  all  that  relates  to  personal  firmness,  all 
that  concerns  a  just  appreciation  of  the  insignificance  of  human 
life —  whatever  may  be  attempted  to  threaten  or  alarm  a  soul  not 
easily  swayed  by  opposition,  or  awed  or  intimidated  by  menace  — 
a  stout  heart  and  a  steady  eye,  that  can  survey,  unmoved  and 
undaunted,  any  mere  personal  jierils  that  assail  this  poor,  tran- 
sient, perishing  frame,  I  may,  without  disparagement,  compare 
with  other  men.  But  there  is  a  sort  of  courage,  which,  I  frankly 
confess  it,  I  do  not  possess,  a  boldness  to  which  I  dare  not  aspire, 
a  valor  which  I  cannot  covet.  I  cannot  lay  myself  down  in  the  way 
of  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  my  coiuitry-  That  I  caimot,  I  have 
not  the  courage  to  do.  I  cannot  interpose  the  power  with  which  1 
may  be  invested,  a  power  conferred  not  for  my  personal  benefit, 
nor  for  my  aggrandizement,  but  for  my  country's  good,  to  check 
her  onward  march  to  greatness  and  glory.  I  have  not  courage 
enough,  I  am  too  cowardly  for  that.  I  would  not,  I  dare  not,  in 
the  exercise  of  such  a  trust,  lie  down,  and  place  my  body  across  the 
path  that  leads  my  country  to  prosperity  and  happiness.  This  is  a 
sort  of  courage  widely  dili'erent  from  that  which  a  man  may  display 
in  his  privat(;  conduct  and  personal  relations.  Personal  or  private 
courage  is  totally  distinct  from  that  higher  and  nobler  courage  which 
prompts  the  patriot  to  otler  himself  a  voluntary  sacrifice  to  his 
country's  good. 

Nor  did  I  say,  as  the  senator  represents,  that  the  president  should 
have  resigned.  I  intimated  no  personal  wish  or  desire  that  he 
should  resign.  I  referred  to  the  fact  of  a  memorable  resignation  in 
his  public  life.  And  what  I  did  say  was,  that  there  wcyc  other 
alternatives  before  him  besides  vetoing  the  bill;  and  that  it  was 
worthy  of  his  consideration  whether  consistency  did  not  re([uire 
that  tjie  example  which  he  had  set  when  lie  had  a  constituency  of 
one  state,  should  not  be  followed  when  he  had  a  constituency 
VOL.  ir.  64 
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coininensurate  with  the  whole  union.  Another  ahernative  was  to 
suffer  the  bill,  without  his  signature,  to  pass  into  a  law  under  the 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  And  I  must  confess  I  see,  in  this,  no 
such  escaping  by  the  back  door,  no  such  jumping  out  of  the  window, 
as  the  senator  talks  about.  Apprehensions  of  the  imputation  of  the 
want  of  firmness  sometimes  impel  us  lo  ])erform  rash  and  inconsid- 
erale  acts.  It  is  the  greatest  courage  to  be  able  to  bear  the  imputation 
of  the  want  of  courage.  But  pride,  vanity,  egotism,  so  unamiable  and 
offensive  in  private  life,  are  vices  which  partake  of  the  character  of 
crimes  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  unfortunate  victim  of 
these  passions  cannot  see  beyond  the  little,  petty,  contemptible  circle 
of  his  OAVU  personal  interests.  All  his  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from 
his  country,  and  concentrated  on  his  consistency,  his  firmness, 
himself  The  high,  the  exalted,  the  sublime  emotions  of  a  patriot- 
ism, which,  soaring  towards  heaven,  rises  far  above  all  mean,  low, 
or  selfish  things,  and  is  absorbed  by  one  soul-transporting  thought 
of  the  good  and  the  glory  of  one's  country,  are  never  felt  ii.i  his 
impenetrable  bosom.  That  patriotism  which,  catching  its  inspi- 
rations from  the  immortal  God,  and  leaving  at  an  immeasurable 
distance  below  all  lesser,  grovelling,  personal  interests  and  feelings, 
animates  and  prompts  to  deeds  of  seir-saerifice,  of  valor,  of  devotion, 
and  of  death  itself — that  is  public  virtue;  that  is  the  noblest,  the 
snblimest  of  all  public  virtues ! 

I  said  nothing  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  president  to 
conform  his  judgment  to  .the  opinions  of  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  although  the  senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  perse- 
vered in  so  arguing,  after  repeated  corrections.  I  said  no  such 
thing.  1  know  and  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each 
department,  acting  within  its  proper  sphere,  of  other  departments. 
But  I  referred  to  the  majorities  in  the  two  houses  of  congress  as 
further  and  strong  evidence  of  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  the  United 
States.  And  I  contended  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  instruc- 
tions which  prevailed  in  Virginia,  and  of  which  the  president  is  a 
disciple,  and,  in  pursuance  of  the  example  already  cited,  he  ought 
not  to  have  rejected  the  bill. 

I  have  heard  that,  on  his  arrival  at  the  seat  of  the  general  govern- 
ment, to  enter  upon  the  dulie^  of  the  oflice  of  vice-]iresident,  in 
March  last,  when  interrogated  how  far  he  meant  to  conform,  in  his 
new  station,  to  certain  peculiar  opinions  which  were  held  in  Virginia, 
he  made  this  patriotic  and  noble  reply :  '  I  am  vice-pi-esident  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  of  the  state  of  Virginia;  and  I  shall  be 
governed  by  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  my  constituents.'  When 
1  heard  of  this  encouraging  and  satisfactory  reply,  believing,  as  1 
most  religiously  do,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stales  are  in  favor  of  a  national  bank,  (and  gentlemen  may  shut 
'Vir  eyes  to  the  fact,  deny  or  dispute,  or  reason   it   away  as  they 
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please,  but  il  is  my  conscientious  conviction  that  two-thirds, 
if  not  more,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  desire  such 
an  institution,)  I  tliought  I  beheld  a  sure  and  certain  giiarantee 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  of  the  peoj)le  of  the  United  States. 
I  thought  it  impossible,  that  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  great  peoj)le, 
who  had  bestowed  such  unbounded  and  generous  contidence,  and 
conferred  on  him  such  exalted  honors,  should  be  disregarded  and 
disappointed.  It  did  not  enter  into  my  imagination  to  conceive, 
that  one,  who  had  shown  so  much  deference  and  respect  to  the 
presumed  sentiments  of  a  single  state,  should  display  less  towards 
the  sentiments  of  the  whole  nation. 

I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  performing  the  painful  duty  which 
had  devolved  on  me,  I  have  not  transcended  the  limits  of  legitimate 
debate.  I  repeat,  in  all  truth  and  sincerity,  the  assurance  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  country,  that  nothing  but  a  stern,  reluctant,  aud 
indispensable  sense  of  honor  and  of  duty  could  have  forced  from 
me  the  response  which  I  have  made  to  the  president's  objections. 
But,  instead  of  yielding  without  restraint  to  the  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  mortification  excited  by  the  perusal  of  liis  message, 
I  have  anxiously  endeavored  to  temper  the  notice  of  it,  which  I 
have  been  compelled  to  take,  by  the  respect  due  to  the  office  of  chief 
magistrate,  and  by  the  personal  regard  and  esteem  \;diich  I  have 
ever  entertained  for  its  present  incumbent. 


ON  A  GENERAL  BANKRUPT  LAW. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  17,  1842. 


[The  subject  of  a  general  bankrupt  law,  after  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  ISOO,  which 
tcok  place  in  ISO'),  had  been  frequently  agitated  in  congress.  Bills  were  at  different 
periods  introduced  and  discussed,  some  of  which  passed  the  senate,  but  were  lost  in 
the  house  of  representatives.  In  1S37,  president  Van  Buren  recommended  to  congress 
the  passage  of  a  bankrupt  law,  exclusively  applicable  to  banks,  and  other  corpora- 
tions:  but  the  proposition  met  with  very  little  favor  at  the  time.  The  pecuniary 
distress  prevailing  throughout  the  country,  during  the  administration  of  that  presi- 
dent, caused  many  memorials  to  be  presented  to  congress,  praying  for  a  general  bank- 
rupt law  for  the  I'elief  of  the  people,  and,  on  the  twenty-third  of  March,  J 840,  on 
presenting  a  memorial  from  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Ne\v  York,  asking  the 
passage  of  a  uniform  bankrupt  law.  Mr.  Clay  took  occasion  to  say,  that  he  had  been 
at  all  times  favorable  to  such  a  measure,  and  was  then  ready  to  support  such  a  bill, 
when  found  suitable  in  its  details,  for  the  exigencies  required.  In  Aj)ril,  thiee  differ 
ent  bills  were  introduced  in  the  senate,  one  of  which  was  taken  up  and  discussed 
On  motion  of  a  senator  from  Alabama,  (an  administration  man.)  sustained  by  JMr 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  among  o-thers,  the  clause  subjecliiig  banks  to  the  operation  of  the 
')ill  was  stricken  out,  by  a  vote  of  tvi-enty-eighl  to  sixteen;  Mr.  Clay,  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  (February  twenty-sixth,  18-11,)  denying  the  constitutionality,  as  well 
as  the  expediency,  of  including  corporations  in  such  a  law.  Jn  June,  1840,  Mr.  Clay 
moved  to  strike  out  the  compulsory  provisions  in  the  bill,  which  was  negatived, 
(seventeen  to  twenty-five.)  He  had  previously  said,  ( April  twenty-second,)  •  ihat  it 
was  not  to  be  denied  that  the  \'oluntary  class  of  bankruptcies  would  comprehend  a 
vast  majority  of  all  the  cases,  and  hence  the  bill  of  the  majority  of  the  judiciary 
committee,  would  be  likely  to  afford  ihe  largest  share  of  relief,  in  the  present  embar- 
rassed and  deranged  state  of  business.' 

The  compulsory  clause  being  thus  retained,  the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed, 
on  the  twenty-fourth  of  June,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-four  to  twenty-three,  Mr.  Clay  in 
the  alRrmative.  It  (inally  passed  the  senate  on  the  twenty-tilth,  twenty-one  to  nine- 
teen :  but  was  laid  on  the  table  in  the  house  of  representatives,  on  the  seventh  of 
July,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  one  to  eighty-nine. 

At  the  extra  session  of  congress  in  1841,  after  the  election  of  president  Harrison, 
the  whigs  havin<;  a  majority  in  both  branches,  a  bankriqit  bill  was  introduced,  and 
after  considerable  debate,  passed  the  senate  July  twenty-fourth,  1S41,  by  a  vote  of 
twenty-six  to  twenty-three,  and  the  house  of  representatives  on  the  eighteenth  oi 
August,  one  hundred  and  ten  to  one  hundred  and  six.  Mr.  Clay  supported  this  bill, 
declaring  that  'he  considered  it  as  part  of  a  system  of  relief  for  the  --ounlry.' 

Mr.  Walker,  of  Mississippi,  a  Van  Buren  senator,  said:  'the  reJusal  of  the  late 
administration  to  act  upon  the  subject,  had  done  more  than  any  thing  else  to  cause 
their  defeat.' 

During  the  next  sessi'on  of  the  same  congress,  the  most  strenuous  efforts  were 
made  to  repeal  the  bankrupt  law,  before  the  time  in  which  it  was  to  go  into  operation, 
which  was  fixed  for  the  first  of  February,  1S4"2;  and  the  repeal  was  carried  in  the 
house  of  representatives,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  to  ninety-lbur,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  January,  but  defeated  in  the  senate  on  the  twenty-eighth,  by  a  \ote  of 
twenty-two  to  twenty-three.  While  the  question  was  pending,  numerous  pelitioins 
fiom  the  people,  rernonstratitig  against  the  repeal  of  the  law,  were  presented  to  con- 
gress. Air.  Clay,  on  presenting  some  of  these  petitions,  on  the  seventeenth  of 
January,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject.] 
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Mr.  Clay  said,  that  he  was  charged  with  the  presenlalion  of  a 
great  many  memorials,  all  remonstrating  against  any  repeal  or 
postponement  of  the  bankrupt  law.  He  wonld  not  trouble  the 
senate  with  having  them  read.  There  were  a  great  many  from  the 
state  of  New  York ;  two  irom  the  state  of  Maryland ;  one  from 
Pennsylvania;  one  from  Newark,  New  Jersey;  one  from  Boston, 
signed  by  hundreds  of  persons;  a  city  which,  from  its  mercantile 
character,  must  be  supposed  to  have  knowledge  on  the  subject,  in 
which  were  minsfled  the  names  of  those  both  able  and  unable  to 
pay  their  debts;  also,  three  from  his  own  state,  (Kentucky,)  one 
from  the  capital  of  the  state,  in  which  were  the  proceedings  of  a 
meeting,  strongly  remonstrating  against  interference  with  the  law, 
going  into  arguments  to  show  w^hy  it  should  not  be  repealed  or 
postponed.  To  this  there  were  four  hundred  signatures,  all  of 
which,  the  secretaries  informed  him,  were  voluntarily  made. 

Mr.  Clay  referred  to  an  opinion,  which  had  been  thrown  out 
under  the  sanction  of  some  high  commercial  authority  in  New 
York,  that  the  bankrupt  bill,  if  it  should  become  a  law,  would 
operate  to  throw  one  hundred  millions  worth  of  property  into  ihe 
market  to  be  sacrificed.  Such  a  remark",  coming  from  that  source, 
might  be  likely  to  have  some  weight.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  estimate  of  one  hundred  millions,  was  mere  assumptioii 
and  random  conjecture,  for  no  man  could  tell,  with  any  thing  like 
accuracy,  what  the  amount  would  be ;  it  might  just  as  well  have 
been  set  down  at  two  hundred  millions,  as  at  one.  But  be  the 
amount  what  it  might,  in  eslimaling  the  weight  of  the  statement, 
as  an  argument  against  the  bill,  it  should  be  inquired,  on  the  other 
hand,  what  would  be  done  with  this  property,  should  the  bill  not 
go  into  effect?  Would  it  be  kept  otit  of  the  market?  Not  at  all. 
On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  thrown  into  the  market,  to  be  sold 
under  the  hammer,  by  sherifls  and  other  officers  executing  the 
process  of  the  courts,  and  that  without  competition  to  raise  the 
price.  For  when  the  property  of  a  debtor  was  seized  by  one  of 
his  creditors,  what  motive  could  his  other  creditors  have  to  enhance 
its  avails,-  by  competition  at  the  sale?  None  in  the  world.  On 
the  contrary,  should  the  law  remain  undisturbed,  what  would  be 
the  coiu'se  of  action  under  it?  According  to  his  understanding  of 
the  act,  it  would  produce  a  distribution  of  the  goods  of  the  debtor 
among  all  his  creditors, 7?ro  rata;  of  course,  when  his  properly 
should  be  set  up  to  sale,  it  would  be  the  interest  of  them  all  to 
make  as  much  out  of  it  as  possible.  They  would  bid  it  up, 
instead  of  suffering  it  to  be  sacrificed  for  a  song.  He  considered, 
that  whatever  might  be  the  exact  form  of  legal  proceedings  in 
carrying  out  the  law,  the  result  in  practice  would  be,  that,  under 
the  benignant  operation  of  the  act,  there  would  be  a  distribution 
of  the  debtor's  effects,  not  only  among  all  his  creditors,  but  at  the 
highest  price  they  could  be  made  to  command. 
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Mr.  Clay  -went  on  1o  say  that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go,  at 
this  time,  into  a  discussion  of  the  subject  generally.  He  had 
thought  of  the  bankrupt  act  as  a. measure,  which  came  recom- 
mended to  congress,  not  only  by  all  considerations  of  justice,  of 
humanity,  and  benevolence,  but  recommended  no  less  by  the 
appalling  condition  of  the  country.  If,  among  all  the  other  dis- 
tresses, discontents,  and  disorders,  which  every  where  prevailed  to 
so  alarming  an  extent,  this  logiskiture  should  now  slam  the  door  in 
the  faces  of  those  unfortunate  men,  who  had  at  length  hoped  to  be 
liberated  from  irretrievable  embarrassment,  by  the  beneficent  oper- 
ations of  this  law,  it  would  produce  such  a  slate  of  excitement, 
distress,  disorder,  and  despair,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the 
other,  that  no  man  could  foresee,  or  even  conjecture,  the  conse- 
quences. 

But  he  could  not  terminate  the  brief  remarks  with  which  he  had 
deemed  it  proper  to  accompany  the  presentation  of  these  petitions 
and  memorials,  without  adverting,  for  a  moment,  to  a  circumstance 
which  had  a  personal  relation  to  himself.  The  senate  would  do 
him  the  justice  to  admit,  that  he  rarely  introduced  any  thing  of 
that  descri])tion  on  their  notice;  never,  indeed,  unless  under  a 
sense  of  unavoidable  necessity.  An  intimation  had  recently 
ajjpeared  in  some  of  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  that  the  move- 
ment now  in  progress  in  the  other  wing  of  the  capitol,  towards  a 
repeal  of  the  bankrupt  law,  had  originated  with  him,  (Mr.  Clay.) 
He  disdained  to  enter  upon  any  thing  like  a  defence,  against  a 
charge  so  base  and  dishonorable,  and  one  so  enlirely  contrary  to 
the  entire  tenor  of  his  whole  public  life.  It  might,  with  equal 
probability,  or  evidence,  have  been  asserted  that  he  was  the  author 
or  prompter  of  the  proposal  of  a  gentleman  near  him,  to  repeal 
the  distribution  law.  He  held  the  insinuation  in  profound  con- 
tempt and  scorn. 

A  single  remark  he  must  be  permitted,  in  reference  to  the  dele- 
gation in  the  other  house,  from  his  own  state.  At  the  last  session, 
every  member  of  that  delegation,  v/ith  one  solitary  exception,  had 
voted  against  the  passage  of  the  banlcrupt  bill;  and  even  that 
single  advocate  of  the  bill,  on  his  return  to  his  own  district,  found 
so  great  and  general  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  that  he  had,  on  the  present  occasion,  felt  it  his  duty  to  give 
such  a  vote,  as  he  presumed  it  would  appear  that  he  had  this  day 
given  in  that  body,  on  the  question  of  repeal.  But  it  seemed, 
notwithstanding  these  known  facts,  that  Mr.  Clay  was  to  be  held 
responsible  for  the  votes  of  all  the  representatives  in  the  other 
house,  from  his  state,  on  that  question.  But  those  who  imagined 
:hat  Kentuckians  were  made  oi  so  supple,  servile  stuff,  as  to  take 
their  public  course  in  legislation,  from  the  dictation  of  any  man, 
had  yet  to  learn  their  true  character.  Those  gentlemen  had  as 
good  a  right  to  dictate  Pvir.  Clay's  course,  as  he  had  to  dictate 
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llieirs.  The  representatives  from  Kentucky,  in  either  house  of 
congress,  had  enough  of  manJy  independence,  to  judge  and  to  act 
for  themselves,  and  to  vote  as  Iheir  own  individual  views  of  duty 
should  prompt  them.  But  this  accusation.^  base  and  despicable  as 
it  was  in  itself,  had,  notwithstanding,  assumed  such  a  shape  as  to 
render  it  JMr.  Clay's  duty  to  bring  it  to  the  notice  of  the  senate; 
and  he  felt  very  sure  that  it  was  only  necessary  for  liim  to  bring  it 
home  to  the  bosom  of  eveiy  senator,  to  have  it  promptly,  instanta- 
neously rejected  and  repelled,  as  utterly  groundless.  For  whatever 
might  have  been  their  difference  of  sentiment — ^and  no  man 
regretted  more  than  he  did,  that  it  should  have  been  his  misfortune 
to  differ  in  opinion  from  any  portion  of  the  genllemen  of  that 
chamber  —  he  was  satisfied  that  all,  both  friends  and  foes,  would. 
with  one  voice,  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  that,  whatever  might 
have  been  the  errors  of  his  head,  he  had,  at  least,  sought  to  live,  as 
he  hoped  to  die,  an  honest  man  —  honest  in  his  publiCf  as  in  hia 
private  life. 


y 


ON  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION 
RESPECTING  THE  VETO  POWER. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  24,  1842. 


[The  frequent  use  of  the  veto  power,  by  presidents  Jackson  and  Tyler,  by  which 
verj' important  bills  passed  by  congress  had  been  defeated,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
public  interests,  induced  Mr.  Clay,  before  resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate,  to  propc'se 
an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  limiting  the  power  of  the  president  in  this  respect, 
on  which  subject  he  addressed  the  senate  as  follows.  There  were  also  two  other 
resolutions  submitted  by  jMr.  Clay,  having  in  view  the  same  object  —  namely,  the 
reduction  of  executive  power  within  proper  limits  ;  first,  that  no  senator  or  representa- 
tive should  be  appointed  to  any  office  under  the  United  States  during  the  term  for 
which  he  was  elected  ;  second,  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  be  chosen  by  congress.] 


Whatever,  said  Mr.  Clay,  might  be  the  ullimate  fate  of  the- 
amendment  which  had  just  been  read,  or  of  the  two  other  Iviiidred 
amendments  which  he  had  the  honor  of  offering  at  the  same  time 
with  it,  he  should  at  least  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having 
discharged  his  duty  in  their  presentation.  He  must  regret,  indeed, 
that  the  dnty  of  presenting  and  of  advocaling  meir  adoption  by  the 
senate,  had  not  devolved  upon  abler  and  inore  skilii:!!  hands;  still, 
however,  he  considered  the  measure  as  one  he  was  bound  in 
conscience  to  present  in  his  place,  for  the  action  of  ihis  body. 

Nor  had  the  performance  of  lhis  duty  been  prompted,  as  some 
might  suppose,  and  as  had  been  suggested  in  certain  quarters,  by 
any  recent  exercise  of  the  power  to  which  the  resolution  has 
reference  ;  yet,  he  was  free  to  confess,  ihat  althougii  the  subject  was 
one  which  had  long  been  in  his  mind,  and  on  which  he  had 
thought  much  and  deeply  for  years  past,  the  course  of  recent  events 
had  certainly  not  tended  to  weaken,  if  it  had  not  added. much  to 
the  strength  of  his  impressions  on  the  general  subject.  As  I'ar  back 
as  seven  years  ago,  a  worthy  and  lamented  friend  of  his,  from 
Maryland,  now  no  more,  had,  in  concert  with  himself,  presented  a 
proposition  the  object  of  which  had  been  to  modify,  and  furllier  to 
restrain  the  exercise  by  the  executive,  of  this  veto  power.  The 
drafting  of  the  resolution,  its  presentation,  and  even  the  observations 
with  which  it  was  to  be  accompanied,  all  had  been  subjects  of 
joint   consultation    and    consideration    between    himself  and  that 
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g(Uitlcinan.  He  adverted  to  tliis  fact  for  no  olher  purpose  than  to 
repel  the  idea,  if  it  were  entertained  in  the  mind  of  any  who  now 
heard  him,  that  the  amendment  now  under  consideration,  and  the 
others  wiiich  accompanied  it,  had  been  suggested  l)y  recent 
occurrences.  As  far  baclv  as  June,  1840,  on  one  of  the  most 
solemn  occasions  in  which  he  had  ever  been  called  to  address  a 
popular  assembly  —  he  alluded  lo  the  time  when  he  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  addressing"  the  iViends'of  his  youlh,  and  the'  people 
of  his  native  county  of  Hanover,  on  the  subject  of  the  duties  lo  be 
looked  for  at  the  hands  of  ihe  new  w4iig  adminislration,  which  was 
expected  to  come  into  power,  in  consequence  of  the  glorious  and 
universal  triumph  of  the  whig  party  at  the  ihen  approaching 
election  —  he  Lad  placed  emphatically,  and  in  front  of  them  all,  that 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  j^resent  resolution.  At.^Y  speaking 
of  the  veto  power  generally,  and  more  particularly  of  its  exercise  by 
a  late  president  of  the  United  States,  the  speech  j^roceeded  to  say  : 

'  The  first,  and,  in  nrjy  opinion,  the  most  important  object  which  should  engn2;e  the 
serious  altenlion  of  a  new  administration,  is  that  of  circumscribing  the  executive 
power,  and  throwing  around  it  such  limitations  and  safeguards  as  will  render  it  no 
longer  d.angerous  to  the  public  liberties. 

'  Whatever  is  the  work  of  man,  necessarily  partakes  of  his  imperfections  ;  and  if  was 
not  to  be  expected,  that,  with  all  the  acknowledged  wisdom  and  virtues  of  the  I'ramers 
of  our  constitution,  they  could  have  sent  forth  a  plan  of  government  so  free  from  all 
defect,  and  so  full  of  guarantees,  that  it  should  not,  in  the  conflict  ol' embittered  parlies, 
arid  of  excited  passions,  be  perverted  and  misinterpreted  Misconceptions,  oi 
erroneous  constructions  of  the  powers  granted  in  the  constitution,  would  probably 
have  occurred,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  in  seasons  of  entire  calm,  and  with  a 
regular  and  temperate  administration  of  the  government  :  but.  d-:;ring  the  last  twelve 
years,  the  machine,  driven  by  a  reckless  charioteer,  with  liiglitt'ul  impetuosity,  has 
been  greatly  jarred  and  jolted,  and  it  needs  careful  examination,  and  thorough  repair. 

'  With  this  view,  therefore,  to  the  fundamental  character  of  the  government  itself, 
and  especially  of  the  executive  branch,  it  seems  to  me  lliat,  either  by  amendments  of 
the  constitution,  when  they  are  necessary,  or  by  remedial  legislation,  when  the  object 
tails  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  of  congress,  there  should  be, 

'  First,  a  provision  to  render  a  person  ineligible  to  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  Stales  after  a  service  of  one  term.  Much  observation  and  deliberate  reflection 
have  satisfied  me,  that  too  much  of  the  time,  the  thoughts,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
incumbent  are  occupied,  during  his  lirst  term,  in  securing  his  reelection.  The  public 
business,  consequently,  sutlers;  and  measures  are  proposed  or  executed  with  less 
regard  to  the  general  prosperity,  than  to  their  influence  upon  the  approaching  election. 
If  the  limitation  to  one  term  existed,  the  president  would  be  exclusively  devoted  to 
the  discharge  of  his  public  duties;  and  he  would  etidea\or  to  signalize  his  adminis-' 
tration  by  the  beneficence  and  wisdom  of  its  measures. 

'  Secondly,  that  the  veto  power  should  be  more  precisely  defined,  and  be  subjected 
to  further  limitations  and  qualifications.' 

Thus,  it  would  be  perceived  by  the  senate,  that  whatever  iriilh 
or  soundness  there  might  be  in  the  opinion  which  he  iiad  embodied 
in  the  resolution  now  submitted  to  the  senate,  it  was  an  op-inion 
long  since  deliberately  formed  and  expressed,  and  one  which  had 
often  since  been  considered  and  reviewed,  unprompted  by  any  of 
those  recent  occurrences  to  which  it  might  otherwise  have  been 
supposed  to  ovi'^c  its  origin. 

The  particular  amendment  now  before  the  stnale,  for  its  con- 
voi..  II.  65 
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sideralinn,  and'  1o  which  he  should  speak  before  he  more  briefly 
adverted  !o  the  others  which  accompanied  it,  was  that  which 
related  to  the  veto  power.  And  while  on  this  subject  of  redeeming 
the  pledge  which  was,  in  some  sort,  given  by  him  as  one  of  the 
humblest  members  of  that  party  which  had  not  long  since  so 
signally  triumphed,  he  hoped  the  senate  would  allow  him,  in  all 
Iralh  and  sincerity,  to  say,  that  he  desired  to  see  a  party,  when  it 
came  into  power,  redeem  the  pledges  and  fnlfil  the  promises  it 
made  when  out  of  power,  and  not  exhibit  that  disgracelul  spectacle 
so  often  witnessed  in  the  political  history  of  other  nations,  of 
professing  one  set  of  principles,  and  employing  them  as  a  means 
towards  getting  into  power,  and  then,  when  successful  in  obtaining 
their  wishes,  turn  round,  forget  all  they  had  said  and  promised, 
and  go  on  ♦o  administer  the  government  just  as  their  predecessors 
had  done.  He  could  assure  gentlemen,  that,  on  the  questions  of 
restraining  and  limiting  executive  power,  on  the  necessity  of  an 
economical  administration  of  the  governmen',,  on  regulating  the 
dismissing  power  of  the  president,  on  securing  a  fair  and  just 
responsibility  in  all  the  departments;  in  a  word,  on  every  great 
question  of  national  policy  to  which  the  party  to  which  he 
considered  himself  as  belonging  were  pledged  to  the  people,  and  to 
the  world;  they  w^ould  find  him,  on  all  occasions  during  the  short 
time  in  which  he  expected  to  remain  a  niember  of  the  body,  heartily 
ready  to  cooperate  in  carrying  out  into  practice  all  they  had 
avowed  in  principle. 

It  was  his  purpose  to  go  but  very  briefly  into  the  history  and 
origin  of  the  veto  power.  It  w^as  known  to  all  to  have  originated 
in  the  institution  of  the  tribunitian  power,  in  ancient  Rome  ;  tliat  it 
was  seized  upon,  and  perverted  to  purposes  of  ambition,  when  the 
empire  was  established  under  Augustus;  and  that  it  had  not  been 
finally  abolished  until  the  reign  of  Constantine.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  it  had  been  introduced  from  the  practice  under  the 
empire,  into  the  monarchies  of  Europe,  in  most  of  which,  in  some 
form,  and  under  some  modification  or  other,  it  was  now  to  be 
found.  But,  although  it  existed  in  the  national  codes,  the  power 
had  not,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  been  exercised  for  a  century 
and  a  half  past;  and,  if  he  was  correctly  infofmed  on  the  subject,  it 
had,  in  the  French  monarchy,  never  been  exercised  at  all.  During 
the  memorable  period  of  the  French  revolutio-n,  when  a  new 
constitution  was  under  consideration,  this  subject  of  the  veto  power 
had  been  largely  discussed,  and  had  agitated  the  whole  country. 
Every  one  must  recollect  how  it  had  been  turned  against  the 
unfortunate  Louis  XIV,  who  had  been  held  up  to  the  ridicule  of  the 
populace,  under  the  title  of  '  Monsieur  Veto,'  as  his  wife,  the  queen, 
had  been  called  'Madame  Veto;'  and,  although  after  much 
difficulty,  the  power  had  finally  found  a  place  in  the  constitution, 
not  a  solitary  instance  had  occurred  of  its  actual  exercise.     Under 
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the  colonial  state  of  this  country,  the  power  was  transj:)lanted,  from 
the  experience  which  had  been  had  of  it  in  Europe,  to  the  lawa 
relating  to  the  colonies,  and  that  in  a  double  form  ;  for  there  was  a 
veto  of  the  colonial  governor,  and  also  a  veto  oi'  the  crown.  But 
what  was  thought  of  this  power  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  states, 
when  rising  to  assert  their  freedom,  might  be  seen  in  the  words  of 
the  instrument  in  which  they  asserted  their  independence.  At  the 
head  of  all  the  grievances  stated  in  that  paper,  as  reasons  for  our 
separation  from  Great  Britain,  was  placed  the  exercise  of  this  very 
power  of  the  royal  veto.  Speaking  of  the  king,  the  declaration  of 
independence  employed  this  language. 

'  He  lias  refused  liis  assent  to  laws  tlie  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operations,  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained; 
and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.' 

No  doubt,  the  idea  of  ingrafting  this  power  upon  our  own 
constitution,  was  adopted  by  the  convention,  from  having  always 
found  it  as  a  power  recognised  in  European  governments,  just  as 
it  had  been  before  derived  by  them  from  the  practice  and  history  of 
Rome.  At  all  events,  the  power  was  inserted  as  one  feature,  not 
only  in  the  general  constitution  of  the  federal  government,  but  also 
in  the  constitutions  of  a  portion  of  the  states.  Fifty  years  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  federal  constitution  was  formed,  and  it  was  no 
derogation  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  venerable  men 
wlio  fram.ed  it,  now  to  say,  that  the  work  of  their  hands,  though  as 
perfect  as  ever  had  proceeded  from  human  hands,  was,  neverthe- 
less, not  absolutely  so;  because  that  was  what  nothing  that  sprung 
from  man  had  ever  been.  But  now,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a 
century,  it  was  interesting  to  pause,  to  look  back,  to  review  the 
history  of  that  period,  and  to  compare  the  predictions  of  those  who 
then  looked  into  the  future,  with  the  actual  results  of  subsequent 
experience.  Any  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  contemporaneous 
history  of  the  constitution,  must  know,  that  one  great  radical  error, 
which  possessed  the  minds  of  the  wise  men  who  drew  uj)  that 
instrument,  was,  an  apprehension  that  the  executive  department 
of  the  then  proposed  government  would  be  too  feeble  to  contend 
successfully  in  a  struggle  with  the  power  of  the  legislature;  hence, 
it  was  found  that  various  expedients  had  been  proposed  in  the 
convention,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  strengthening  the  executive 
arm  ;  one  of  which  went  so  far  as  to  propose  that  the  president 
should  be  chief  magistrate  for  life.  All  tliese  proposals  had  their 
origin  in  the  one  prevailing  idea  —  that  of  the  weakness  of  the 
executive,  and  its  incompetence  to  defend  itself  against  the 
encroachments  of  legislative  domination  and  dictation. 

Now,  let  any  man  look  at  the  actual  working  of  the  machine 
they  constructed,  and  see  whether  the  anticipation^  which  haunted 
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their  minds  on  this  subject  had  been  realized  or  falsified  by  the 
subsequent  political  history  of  this  government.  Let  him  see, 
whether  the  executive  department  was  the  weak  spot  in  the  system. 
Much  had  been  said  about  the  encroachments  of  the  federal 
government  on  the  governments  of  the  states,  from  which  com- 
plaints, had  arisen  what  was  called  the  states-rights  party,  and  its 
opposite ;  but  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case  would 
demonstrate,  that  no  sohlary  instance  had  yet  occurred  of  any  such 
encroachment  by  the  general  government ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Mr, 
Clay  could  demonstrate,  were  this  the  proper  time  or  occasion  for 
doing  so,  that  there  had  been  an  abandonment  by  that  government 
of  the  exercise  of  its  own  just  powers,  in  relation  to  the  states,  and 
this  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  existing  state  of  the  country  presented 
very  much  the  aspect  that  the  old  confederation  had  once  done,  w^th 
all  its  weakness  and  imbecility. 

But  while  there  had  been  no  such  thing  in  practice  as  an 
encroachm.ent  by  the  federal  upon  the  state  governments,  there  had 
been,  within  the  federal  government  itself,  a  constant  encroachment 
by  the  executive  upon  the  legislative  department. 

First,  it  attacked  the  treaty-making  power.  None  could  now 
read  the  language  of  the  constitution,  without  at  once  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  intention  of  the  authors  of  that  instrument  was, 
that  the  senate  should  be  consulted  by  the  president,  not  merely  in 
the  ratification,  but  in  the  inception,  of  all  treaties:  that,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  negotiations,  the  instructions  of  the  ministers 
appointed  to  treat,  the  character  and  provisions  of  the  treaty,  the 
senate  should  be  consulted,  and  should  first  yield  its  assent.  And 
such  had,  in  fact,  been  the  interpretation  put  upon  ihe  treaty-making 
power,  in  the  first  and  purest  years  of  our  governmenl.  Every  one 
must  recollect  the  early  history  of  the  exercise  of  the  power,  and  the 
high  sanction  for  such  a  usage.  The  first  president  had  been  wont 
to  come  to  the  senate,  there  to  propose  a  foreign  mission,  and  to 
consult  with  his  constitutional  advisers,  the  members  of  thf;  senate, 
on  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  the  minister  who  should  be  sent. 
But  this  practice  had  since  been  abandoned.  The  president  now, 
without  a  word  of  consultation  with  the  senate,  on  his  own  mere 
personal  sense  of  propriety,  concluded  a  treaty,  and  promised  to  the 
foreign  power  its  ratification  ;  and  then  after  all  this  had  been  done, 
and  the  terms  of  the  treaty  agreed  upon,  he,  for  the  first  time, 
submitted  it  to  the  senate  for  ratification.  Now,  every  one  must 
see,  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  rejecting  what  had 
been  already  actually  done,  and  refusing  to  do  that  thing  if  asked 
beforehand.  All  must  feci,  that  they  often  gave  their  official  assent 
to  what  they  never  would  have  sanctioned,  but  for  the  considera- 
tion that  the  treaty  was  already  concluded,  and  that  the  faith  of  the 
nation  was  in  some  sort  pledged  for  its  ratification.  Another 
consequence  of  this  exec-utive  encroachment,  was  one  from  which 
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foreign  powers  ofleii  experienced  great  inconvenience? ;  he  n;ean1 
the  amendments  of  treaties  by  the  senate,  after  they  were  at  length 
submitted.  So  great  Iiad  the  inconvenience  from  this  source  been, 
that,  in  more  recent  treaties,  it  had  come  to  be  the  practice  to  insert, 
in  lKs  body  of  liie  treaty  itself,  a  provision  against  all  alteration;  so 
that  it  must  be  ratified  in  its  existing  form,  or  not  ratified  at  all. 

The  next  executive  encroachment  he  should  notice,  was  that 
which  occurred  in  the  dismissal  from  office  of  persons  appointed 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The  effect  of  this  practice 
was  virtually  to  destroy  all  agency  and  coiiperation  of  the  senate, 
in  such  aj^pointmenls.  Of  what  avail  was  it  that  the  senate  siiould 
to-day  solemnly  ratify  and  confirm  the  appointment  of  an  individual 
to  an  office  under  the  government,  when  the  president  could  to-mor- 
row reverse  the  effect  of  their  act  by  his  mere  breath  ?  Every  one 
knew  that  the  power  of  removal  had  been  grossly  perverted.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  constitution,  it  had  been  mainlained,  that  ihat 
power  could  be  exercised  only  in  case  of  malfeasance  or  misfeas- 
ance in  office;  and  that  the  president  who  should  dare  to  employ 
it  for  any  other  end,  would  subject  himself  to  impeachment.  But 
our  history  and  experience  has  gone  to  show,  that  this  liability  to 
impeachment  was  a  mere  scarecrow,  and  that  it  could  never  have 
any  practical  effect  in  a  po|)ular  government,  constituted  as  ours 
was,  and  in  a  country  politically  divided  as  ours  was  ever  like  to 
be.  By  the  free  exercise  of  this  power  of  removal,  the  senate  had 
lost  its  practical  inflnence  on  the  whole  subject  of  appointment  to 
office.  Instance  after  instance  had  occurred,  where  an  individual 
had  been  dismissed  by  the  executive,  whom  the  senate  would 
gladly  have  replaced  in  office,  but  whom  they  were  unable  to  retain 
there,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  sanction  the  nomination  of 
a  successor.  The  actual  result  of  such  a  state  of  things  was,  he 
repeated  it,  that  the  cooperation  of  the  senate  with  the  president,  in 
the  matter  of  appointments,  had  been  almost  completely  nullified 
for  years  past.  Indeed,  so  perfectly  was  this  understood,  that  when 
the  senate  were  deliberating  with  closed  doors,  on  executive  nomi- 
nations, Mr.  Clay  frequently  walked  out  of  the  chamber.  Delibe- 
ration, in  sucli  a  case,  was  one  of  the  idlest  things  in  the  world, 
because  every  one  knew  that  all  resistance  must  be  unavailing. 
And,  even  should  the  objections  against  the  nominee  be  so  gross 
and  undeniable  that  resistance  to  his  appointment  should  succeed, 
ley  might  generally  calculate  on  another  nomination,  not  more  to 
the  taste  of  the  senate ;  and  when  at  length  the  office  was  filled, 
the  tenure  of  the  incumbent  was  not  on  the  joint  will  of  the  presi- 
dent and  senate  acting  together,  but  upon  the  single  will,  ujion  the 
mere  arbitrary  breath  of  one  man. 

Mr.  Clay  said,  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  go  into  all  the  details  of 
these  encroachments  by  the  executive,  upon  the  constitutional 
powers    and    prerogatives   of  a    single    legislative    l^-anch  of  the 
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government.  He  would  now  pass  to  its  attacks  on  the  powers  of 
the  congress  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  first  instance  of  this  to  which  he  should  refer,  was  the 
creation  of  officers  and  the  designation  of  their  salaries,  Vv^ithout 
the  consent  of  congress,  or  any  consultation  with  it.  Another,  and 
a  more  formidable  instance,  was  to  be  found  in  the  assumption 
within  the  last  few  years,  of  the  purse  of  the  nation.  He  alluded, 
as  every  body  must  understand,  to  the  seizure  made  by  a  late 
executive,  of  the  public  deposits  placed  by  law  in  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  —  a  removal  which  had  been  effected  under  the 
avowed  claim  of  power  to  employ  the  prerogative  of  removal  as  a 
means  to  compel  subordinate  executive  officers  to  comply  with  the 
will  of  the  president,  on  the  principle  that  the  executive  was  a  unit, 
and  that  a  single  will  must  control  the  entire  executive  department. 
This  seizure  of  the  public  deposits  had  yet  been  unjjrovided 
against;  the  congressional  power  to  control  them  had  been  unre- 
sumed,  and  thus  a  state  of  things  was  permitted  to  continue,  by 
which  the  naiion  was  virtually  placed  at  the  feet  of  the   executive. 

Let  not  gentlemen  mock  him,  by  talking  about  the  impossibility 
of  the  president's  drawing  money  out  of  the  treasury,  except  under 
an  appropriation  by  congress.  Let  them  not  tell  him  of  the  respon- 
sibility of  ]:»ublic  officers;  let  them  look  at  facts;  let  them  look  at 
what  had  actually  occurred,  on  the  removal  of  two  or  three  secre- 
taries of  the  treasury,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  very  seizure  of 
the  public  treasure ;  and  then  let  them  look  at  the  dismissal  of  a 
countless  host  of  subordinate  officers,  because  they  did  not  happen 
to  hold  the  same  political  opinions  that  were  held  by  the  president. 
Of  what  avail  were  laws?  The  president  had  nothing  to  do  but 
say  to  his  secretary,  issue  your  warrant  for  such  a  sum  of  money, 
and  direct  the  register  and  comptroller  to  sign  it,  and  if  they  should 
talk  about  a  regard  for  their  oaths,  and  boggle  at  obeying,  tell  them 
to  do  what  I  command  them,  and  if  not,  I  will  find  men  who  will. 
And  he  would  here  say,  to  all  those  who  professed  to  be  desirous 
of  guarding  against  such  abuses  of  trust,  that  unless  it  were  done 
by  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  or  by  a  revival  and  resump- 
tion of  the  power  already  possessed  by  congress,  under  the  consti- 
tution, they  never  could  effect  their  purpose.  All  efforts,  all  devices, 
all  guards,  all  guarantees,  all  attempts  of  whatever  kind,  to  separate 
the  purse  from  the  sword,  would  prove  in  practice  utterly  vain  and 
ineffectual.  There  was  a  third  instance  of  this  encroachment, 
which  he  was  authorized  by  facts  to  state,  but  on  which  he  should 
not  at  this  time  dwell.  Not  only  had  the  purse  of  the  nation  been 
seized;  not  only  did  it  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  jn-csident, 
but  the  nation  had  seen  armies  raised,  by  executive  mandate,  not 
only  without  authority  or  shadow  of  authority  of  law,  but,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Florida  volunteers,  after  a  law  had  been  asked  for, 
and  positively  refused.  Other  instances  might  be  cited,  in  which 
a  military  force  had  been  raised,  without  the  sanction  of  congress 
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Without,  therefore,  going  any  further,  IMr.  Clay  said,  that  he 
thought  a  careful  review  of  the  operations  of  this  government, 
down  to  the  present  havoc,  would  lully  demonstrate  that,  while  it 
had  luade  no  encroachment  on  the  states,  there  had  been  a  constant 
encroachment  by  the  executive  on  the  legislative  authority. 

And  was  not  this  in  the  nature  of  things?  The  executive  branch 
of  \\k'  government  was  eternally  in  action;  il  was  ever  awake;  it 
never  slept ;  its  action  was  continuous  and  unceasing,  like  the  tides 
of  some  mighty  river,  which  coniinucd  flowing  and  flowing  on, 
swelling,  and  deepening,  and  widening,  in  its  onward  progress,  till 
il  swept  away  every  impediment,  and  broke  down  and  removed 
every  frail  obstacle  which  might  be  set  up  to  impede  its  course. 
Let  gentlemen  look  at  all  history,  and  they  would  tind  that  it  had 
ever  been  so.  The  legislative  l)ranch  of  government  met  only 
periodically;  its  power  lay  in  its  assembling  and  acting;  the  moment 
i I  adjourned,  its  power  disajipeared ;  it  w^as  dissipated,  gone ;  but 
there  stood  the  president  at  the  head  of  the  executive  department, 
ever  ready  to  enforce  the  law,  and  to  seize  upon  every  advantage 
which  presented  itself,  for  the  extension  and  augmentation  of  its 
power. 

And  now  he  would,  upon  principle,  examine  for  a  few  moments 
the  motives  which  might  be  supposed  to  have  actuated  the  mem- 
bers of  the  convention,  in  conferring  upon  the  executive  this  veto 
power.  Let  us  throw  ourselves  back  to  die  period  in  which  they 
lived  and  acted,  and  then  institute  a  comparison  between  the 
expectations  in  which  they  had  indulged,  and  tlie  actual  i'acts,  as 
they  had  since  occurred. 

On  principle,  certaiifly,  the  executive  ought  to  b.ave  no  agency 
in  the  formation  of  laws.  Laws  were  the  will  of  the  nation 
authoritatively  expressed.  The  carrying  of  those  laws  into  eflect 
was  the  duty  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  executive,  and  this 
ouglit  to  be  his  sole  duty,  for  it  was  an  axiom  in  all  free  govern- 
ments that  the  three  great  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial,  should  ever  be  kept  separate  and  distinct.  And  a  govern- 
ment was  the  most  perfect  when  most  in  conformity  with  this 
fundamental  principle.  To  give,  then,  to  the  executive,  any  agency 
in  the  ascertainment  and  expression  of  the  will  of  the  nation,  was 
so  far  a  violation  of  this  great  leading  principle.  But  it  was  said 
that  the  framers  of  our  constitution  had,  nevertheless,  been  induced 
to  place  the  veto  upon  the  list  of  executive  powers,  by  two  consid- 
erations; the  first  was  a  desire  to  protect  the  executive  against  the 
power  of  the  legislative  branch,  and  the  other  was  a  jKudeot  wisli 
to  guard  the  country  against  the  injurious  eflects  of  crude  and  hasty 
legislation.  But  where  was  the  necessity  to  protect  the  executive 
against  the  legislative  department?  were  not  both  bound  by  theii 
solenni  oaths,  to  support  the  constitution?  The  judiciary  had  no 
veto.     If  the  argument  was  a  sound   one,  why  was  not  the  same 
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protection  extended  to  the  judiciary  also  ?  Was  there  not  ample 
security  against  the  encroachments  of  llie  legislative  power,  in  the 
absence  of  the  veto?  First,  there  was  the  solemn  oath  of  office; 
then  there  was  the  authority  of  the  judiciary;  then  there  was  the 
responsibility  of  individual  members  to  the -people,  and  this  respon- 
sibility continually  kept  up  by  a  frequent  appeal  to  the  people  ;  and, 
lastly,  there  was  the  ultimate  conflict  of  the  president  and  the 
legislature  before  the  grand  tribunal  of  the  nation  itself,  in  case  of 
any  attempt,  by  the  legislature,  to  deprive  him  of  the  rightful 
exercise  of  his  authority.  Besides,  if  a  velo  be  necessary,  as  a 
defence  against  legislative  power,  why  was  there  no  veto  against 
the  highest  description  of  all  legislation,  the  fundamental  legisla- 
tion by  a  convention  ?  There  was  no  veto  there ;  there  was  no 
apprehension  of  hasty  action ;  no  necessity  was  recognised  for 
the  controlling  will  of  one  man  to  save  the  nation  from  the  heedless 
acts  of  its  own  representatives.  Bui  in  the  case  of  ordinary 
legislation,  why  should  such  apprehensions  be  indulged?  On  this 
subject,  experience  was  our  safest  guide.  Now,  Mr.  Clay  had 
taken  the  pains  to  look  into  the  provisions  of  Iweniy-six  state 
constitutions,  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  the  veto,  and  the  result 
was  highly  curious  and  interesting.  The  states  were  in  this  respect 
divided,  as  equally  as  their  number  would  admit,  into  three  distinct 
classes.  Nine  of  them  gave  to  the  executive  the  veto  power,  unless 
controlled  by  two  thirds  of  the  legislature.  Eight  other  states 
conferred  the  veto,  but  controlled  it  by  a  second  veto  of  a  majority, 
as  was  proposed  in  the  amendment  now  under  consideration. 
While  the  nine  remaining  states  had  not  inserted  the  veto  at  all, 
and  at  the  head  of  these  stood  one  which  had  been  called  the 
mother  of  states  —  Virginia.  Now  some  of  these  state  constitu- 
tions were  of  a  date  anterior  to  that  of  the  conslitulion  of  the  United 
States  itself.  If  there  had  been  this  very  great  danger  of  executive 
encroachment  and  of  hasty  legislation,  one  would  suppose  it  would 
have  been  heard  of  in  these  nine  states.  Had  any  instance  yet 
occurred  to  show  that  such  a  danger  did  exist?  Mr.  Clay  had 
heard  of  none,  read  of  none;  and  he  put  it  to  the  advocates  of 
this  arbitrary  and  monarchical  power,  he  put  it  especially  to  demo- 
crats, who,  while  they  professed  themselves,  and,  he  doubted  not, 
honestly  and  conscientiously  professed  themselves  friends  of  the 
people,  came  out  in  the  contest  between  monarchical  prerogative 
on  the  one  hand,  and  civil  freedom  on  the  other,  as  the  avowed 
advocates  of  prerogative;  he  put  it  to  all  of  them  to  tell,  if  such 
dangers  both  of  encroachment  and  rashness  as  were  pretended  as 
a  pretext  for  the  veto  did  actually  exist,  how  it  happened  that  in 
the  nine  states  he  had  named,  during  so  long  a  period  as  had 
ela))sed  since  their  constitutions  were  formed,  no  instances  had 
occurred,  either  of  encroachment  by  the  legislature  on  the  pov/ers 
of  the  executive,  or  of  such  rash  and  hasty  legislation  as  called  for 
the  resti'aint  and  safeguard  of  a  sinsle  soverei<2:n  will. 
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Now,  before  he  ])roceedecl  further,  he  invited  genllemen  to  fowu 
a  just  estimate  of  this  veto  )30wer ;  to  look  at  it ;  to  see  what  it 
was;  to  ascertain  what  was  its  value,  what  it  amounted  to  in  the 
practical  operations  of  government.  He  should  not  pretend  to  go 
into  any  inquiry  as  to  its  moral  value,  or  to  estimate  its  inllucnce 
on  the  individual  who  exercised  it,  or  the  degree  and  extent  to 
which,  by  means  of  it,  in  connec^tion  with  a  vast  patronage,  the 
president  could  sway  the  minds  of  other  men,  for  that  was  a  power 
which  admitted  of  no  cstiniate.  He  should  confine  himself  to 
what  might  be  called  a  mere  numerical  cstin:iate  of  the  amount  of  the 
veto  power,  and  he  would  make  this  estimate  by  talking  the  num- 
bers of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  as  those  houses  now  stood. 
The  senate  at  present  consisted  of  fifty-two  members;  of  that 
number  a  majority  consisted  of  twenty-seven  ;  two  thirds  amounted 
to  thirty-six.  SupjDosing  a  law,  to  be  passed  by  a  bare  majority, 
(and  in  all  great  and  contested  questions  bills  vvere  wont  to  be 
passed  by  very  small  majorities,)  then  there  would  be  in  its  favor 
twenty-seven  votes.  The  liill  was  submitted  to  the  president,  and 
returned  by  him  with  his  veto.  The  force  of  the  presidential  veto 
could  not  be  overturned  but  by  thirty-six  votes.  Here,  then,  the 
veto  in  the  hands  of  the  ]:)resideiit  was  equal  in  its  ell'cct  upon 
legislation  to  nine  senatorial  votes.  Mr.  Clay  dismissed  all  con- 
siderations of  influence  derived  irom  his  office,  all  the  glitter  and 
eclat  of  the  president's  high  station,  and  all  the  persuasion  directed 
to  the  interests  of  men  by  his  vast  patronage  ;  all  this  he  laid  out 
of  viev7,'and  looked  merely  at  the  numerical  fact,  that  in  the  senate 
the  veto  was  equal  to  nine  votes.  And  now  in  regard  to  the  other 
branch.  The  house  of  representatives  consisted  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-two  members  ;  to  constitute  a  majority  required  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  ;  two  thirds  amounted  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-two.  By  looking  at  this  difierence,  it  would  be  seen,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  senate,  that  the  executive  veto  amounted  in  effect 
to  forty  rejjresentative  votes. 

Now  Mr.  Clay  did  not  mean  to  say  any  thing  in  the  least  derog 
atory  to  the  wisdom,  or  fairness,  or  integrity,  or  patriotism  of  any 
president  of  the  United  States.  It  was  not  necessary,  and  he  was 
utterly  unwilling,  without  necessity,  to  injure  the  feelings  of  any 
man.  We  had  had  six  presidents  who  had  previously  been  sena- 
tors. They  were  able  and  eminent  men  ;  but  he  wished  to  incjuire, 
whether  any  gentleman  could  show  that  their  wisdom  and  other 
distinguished  qualities  had  been  so  great  as  to  be  equal  to  the 
wisdom  of  nine  other  senators?  Could  it  be  shown  that  their 
patriotism,  and  intelligence,  and  inic>grity,  were  eqwal  to  those  of 
forty  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  ?  li'  not,  how  did 
it  happen  that  a  man  who,  when  in  that  chamber,  and  acting  with 
his  fellow  senators,  had  been  considered  upon  a  par  with  them, 
was  no  sooner  transferred  to  die  other  end  of  the  avenue,  than  his 
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vviil  became  equal  to  that  of  nine  senators  and  forty  representa- 
tives ?  How,  he  asked,  did  this  happen,  and  wherein  Avas  it  just 
and  right  ?  Was  it  not  sufficient,  that  this  man,  after  his  political 
apotheosis,  should  enjoy  all  the  glitter,  and  distinction,  and  glory 
attached   to   his   ofHce  ?      Was   it   not  enou2"h  that  he  wielded  so 

O 

vast  and  formidable  an  amount  of  patronage,  and  thereby  exerted 
an  influence  so  potent  and  so  extensive  ?  Must  there  be  supcjradded 
to  all,  a  legislative  force  equal  to  nine  senators  and  forty  members 
of  the  house  of  representatives  ? 

Again  :  let  the  subject  be  looked  at  in  another  point  of  view ; 
and  that  was  with  reference  to  the  balance  of  power  among,  the 
states.  Now,  gentlemen  might  reason  as  ihey  pleased  about  what 
a  particular  president  would,  or  ought  to  do,  but  Mr.  Clay  Vv'ould 
answer -for  it,  that  he  would  never  forget,  amid  the  splendor  of  his 
high  station,  the  state  from  whence  he  came,  the  early  associations, 
the  friendly  sympathies,  the  remembrance  of  honors,  and  all  those 
other  ties  which  bound  every  man,  especially  a  public  man,  1o  the 
land  and  to  the  people  among  whom  he  had  s|>ent  his  youlii  and 
attained  the  honors  of  his  manhood.  All  these  considerations 
would  operate  as  so  many  powerful  motives  to  prefer,  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  benefits,  his  own  state  before  all  others.  Looking  at 
this  in  a  political  view,  was  it  right,  was  it  just,  to  give  1o  one  par- 
ticular state,  in  which  the  president  happened  to  have  been  born, 
so  great  an  advantage  in  the  general  competition  as  must  be 
derived  from  nine  senatorial  and  forty  representative  votes  ?  Mr. 
Clay  said,  he  did  not  mean  to  illustrate  the  remarks  he  had  made 
about  the  influence  of  state  partiality  on  the  mind  of  a  chief 
magistrate  by  reference  to  any  particulars  ;  his  appeal  was  only  to 
the  general  principles  of  human  nature.  The  effect,  to  be  sure, 
would  be  greater  or  less,  as  the  mind  of  the  chief  magislraie  might 
happen  to  be  constituted.  There  might  be  some  men  wlio  would 
be  induced,  by  a  chivalric  sense  of  honor,  even  to  do  injustice  to 
their  own  state,  in  the  effort  to  avoid  an  unjust  partiality  ;  but  there 
were  other  minds,  all  whose  thoughts,  and  aims,  and  wishes,  v/ould 
be  circumscribed  by  local  interests  and  local  attachments. 

Mr.  Clay  had  hitherto  viewed  the  veto  power  simply  in  its 
numerical  weigh,  in  the  aggTcgate  votes  of  the  t\Yo  houses;  but 
there  was  another  and  far  more  important  point  of  view  in  which 
it  ought  to  be  considered.  He  contended,  that  practically,  and  in 
effi:ic1,lhe  veto,  armed  with  such  a  qualification  as  now  accompanied 
it  in  the  constitution,  ^vas  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  absolute 
power.  It  was  virtually  an  unqualified  negative  on  the  legislation 
of  congress.  Not  a  solitary  instance  had  yet  occurred  in  which 
the  veto  once  exerted  had  ever  been  overruled,  nor  was  sucli  a  case 
likely  to  happen.  In  most  questions  wlun-e  the  veto  could  be 
exerted,  there  was  always  a  considerable  difference  of  opinion  both 
in  the  country  and  in  congress  as  to  the  bill  which  had  been  passed. 
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Li  such  circuiuslanccs,  when  all  the  personal  inlluence,  the  ofiicial 
patronage,  and  the  reasoning  which  accompanied  the  veto,  were 
added  to  the  substantial  weight  of  llie  veto  itself,  every  man 
acquainted  with  human  nature  would  be  ready  to  admit,  that  if 
nothing  could  set  it  aside  but  a  vote  of  two  thirds  in  both  liouses, 
it  might  as  well  have  been  made  absolute  at  once. 

But  Mr.  Clay  was  unable  to  dwell  on  this  part  of  his  subject, 
being  warned  b}^  his  feelings  of  a  want  of  physical  ability  to  go 
at  large  into  ihe  subject. 

He  now,  however,  approached  another  view  of  it,  to  which  he 
would  ask  the  serious  and  undivided  attention  of  the  senate.  The 
veto  power  professed  to  act  only  while  the  legislature  acted  ;  then 
it  was  to  terminate.  Its  eflect  was  lo  be,  to  consummate  legisla- 
tion. The  "//Acer  of  government,  in  whose  hands  the  constitution 
placed  a  power  so  formidable,  was  supposed  in  theory  to  remain 
profoundly  silent  as  to  the  passage  of  great  measures  of  i)ublic 
policy,  until  they  were  presented  to  hiin  in  a  linished  form  for  his 
approbation  and  sanction. 

This  was  the  theory  ;  but  Mr.  Clay  contended,  that  really  and 
in  practice  this  veto  power  dre\v  after  it  the  power  of  initiating  laws, 
and  in  its  effect  must  ultimately  amount  to  conferring  on  the  executive 
the  entire  legislative  power  of  the  govern  men!.  With  the  power 
to  initiate  and  the  power  to  consummate  legislation,  to  give  vitality 
and  vigor  to  every  law,  or  to  strike  it  dead  at  his  pleasure,  the 
president  must  ultimately  become  the  ruler  of  the  naiion. 

When  members,  acting  in  their  legislative  capacity,  knew  and 
remembered  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  one  man  to  arrest  ihem  in 
their  legislative  career,  what  was  the  natural  tendency  of  such  a 
state  of  things?  On  the  established  principles  of  our  nature,  how 
was  this  likely  to  work?  W'ould  not  legislators,  willi  gradually 
less  and  less  attention  to  that  delicacy,  reserve,  and  olHcial  defer- 
ence, which  were  ever  due  from  one  department  of  government 
towards  the  other,  come  at  length  to  consult  with  the  executive  as 
to  what  law  they  might  pass  with  the  hope  of  his  approbation? 
Would  not  this  be  the  natural  result?  Independently  of  all  those 
obvious  and  glaring  considerations,  which  went  to  show  that  it 
must,  Mr.  Clay  would  point  to  numerous  facts  illustrative  of  the 
position  ;  and  if  he  went  into  them,  it  would  be  not  with  a  view  to 
complain,  not  with  a  desire  to  revive  former  contests,  or  to  say  a 
word  which  might  rudely  wound  the  feelings  of  nny  human  being. 
But  did  not  gentlemen  recollect,  how  often,  during  the  administra- 
tion of  an  eminent  individual,  now  in  private  life,  intimations  had 
been  given  beforehand,  that  a  certain  bill  would  he  vetoed,  if  it 
were  passed?  And  did  they  not  remember  various  instances, in 
which  the  threat  had  been  fulfilled  ?  Take  the  experience  of  the 
last  six  months.  Congress  have  passed  two  bills  to  establish  a 
bank  of  the  United   States;  bill.-,  in   all   the  provisions   of  which 
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neither  parly  concurred,  and  which  would  not  have  had  ihc 
concurrence  of  twenty  men  in  either  house,  had  their  minds  been 
left  uninfluenced  by  the  expected  action  of  the  executive.  Take, 
as  a  special  instance,  the  famous  sixteenth  section  of  one  of  those 
bills.  Mr.  Clay  was  free  to  declare,  that  he  did  not  know  a  solitary 
man  ami  )ng"  those  who  voted  for  the  bill,  who  would  have  voted 
for  that  section,  but  as  a  measure  of  conciliation,  and  in  the  hope 
that,  so  modified,  the  bill  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the  presi- 
dent. True,  that  expectation  was  not  realized ;  the  sacrifice  was 
vainly  made,  but  it  had  been  made  with  a  view  to  that  end,  and 
that  alone.  And  so  in  regard  to  the  second  of  those  bills.  That 
bill,  as  he  ^\^as  informed,  came  to  congress,  precisely  as  it  had  left 
the  president's  hand.  So  anxious  had  congress  been,  to  secure 
the  approbation  of  the  president,  that,  although  ai.nost  every 
thing  in  the  bill  would  either  have  been  omitted,  or  amended  by  a 
majority,  they  took  it  as  it  came  from  the  presidential  hand,  and 
passed  it,  letter  for  letter,  as  they  received  it.  Without  going 
further,  did  not  this  fact  prove,  that  the  possession  of  the  veto  power 
drew  after  it  the  power  of  initiating  laws. 

Take  another  case,  in  the  bill  now  before  the  judiciary  committee. 
Was  there  one  m.an  to  be  found,  in  either  house  of  congress,  who 
would  ever  have  proposed  such  a  measure  as  the  exchequer  board 
provided  in  that  bill  ?  Yet,  what  had  been  the  feeling?  Had  it  not 
been  this  ;  must  we  go  home  without  doing  somethina:?  Had  not 
the  feeling  been,  we  are  bound  by  the  veto  power,  we  cannot  do 
what  we  would?  Had  not  the  feeling  been,  we  must  take  what 
the  executive  offers,  or  get  nothing  ?  Yes,  Already  the  idea  was 
becoming  familiarized  to  the  minds  of  freemen,  to  men  of  only  the 
second  generation  after  the  days  of  the  revolution,  of  submitting 
to  the  dictation  of  the  executive,  because  without  his  assent  they 
could  do  nothing.  Mr.  Clay  warned  the  nation,  that  if  this  veto 
power  was  not  arrested,  if  it  were  not  either  abolished,  or  at  least 
limited  and  circumscribed,  in  process  of  time,  and  that  before 
another  such  period  had  elapsed  as  had  intervened  since  the  revo- 
lution, the  w^hole  legislation  of  this  country  would  come  to  be 
prepared  at  the  white  house,  or  in  one  or  other  of  the  executive 
departments,  and  would  come  down  to  congress  in  the  shape  of 
bills  for  them  to  register,  and  pass  through  the  forms  of  legislation, 
just  as  had  once  been  done  in  the  ancient  courts  of  France. 

Then,  to  enable  a  nation  of  freemen  to  carry  out  their  will,  to  set 
congi'ess  free  to  speak  that  will,  to  redress  the  wrongs,  and  to  supply 
the.  wants,  of  those  that  sent  them,  Mr.  Clay  again  declared,  that  the 
veto  power  must  be  modified  and  restrained.  If  not,  the  question 
which  congress  would  have  to  decide  would  be,  not  what  is  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  existing  grievances  of  the  country,  not  what 
will  restore  the  national  prosperity  —  no;  but  what  measure  will 
be  sanctioned  by  the  chief  magistrate? 
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Mr.  Clay  siiid,  that,  as  ho  had  not  the  bodily  strength  to  dwell 
more  at  hirge  on  the  general  subject,  he  would  now  proceed  to 
examine  the  objections  which  were  ra'ged  against  any  further 
restrictions  on  this  executive  power. 

There  had  gotten  up  a  notion,  of  late  years,  that  some  curb  was 
necessary  upon  the  power  of  majorities,  and  that 'without  this  the 
safety  of  the  country  must  be  in  danger.  Now,  on  what  grounds 
had  the  principle  been  founded,  that  in  a  free  government  the 
majority  must  govern?  On  two  grounds.  The  first  was  of  an 
intellectual  and  moral  character.  It  was  right,  that  in  a  great  public, 
political  partnership,  the  greater  number  should  be  satisfied  with 
what  was  done,  and  that  there  was  a  greater  chance  of  wisdom  in 
complying  with  the  will  of  the  greater  number.  On  the  score  of 
chances,  some  must  govern,  and  who  should  it  be?  The  minority? 
Why  ?  Because  they  possessed  more  wisdom  ?  Why  were  ttiey 
likely  to  possess  more  wisdom  ?  The  second  ground  was  physi- 
cal in  its  aspect.  It  held,  that  the  majority  should  be  allowed  to 
govern,  because  they  would  govern,  having  the  physical  force 
which  would  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  will.  Now  this 
doctrine,  that  minorities  must  govern,  whether  with  or  without  the 
veto,  was  advanced  by  gentlemen  who  professed  and  called  them- 
selves members  of  the  Jeffersonian  school.  But  what  was  the 
doctrine  of  Mr.  Jefferson  himself,  in  regard  to  majorities,  and  so 
declared  by  him  forty  years  ago?  (Here  Mr.  Clay  read  an  extract 
from  Jefferson's  works,  in  which  it  was  broadly  laid  down,  that  an 
absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  majorities,  was  necessary  in  a 
free  republican  government.) 

But  there  were  some  jDarticular  interests,  and  one  especially,  in 
regard  to  which  the  south  felt  great  solicitude,  which  it  was  supposed 
would  be  more  safe  under  the  contiimance  of  the  veto  jxnver,  than 
without  it.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Clay  saw  no  difference,  in 
respect  to  safety,  between  that  particular  interest,  anrl  other  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  If  it  was  true,  that  any  one  interest  would  be 
more  secure  under  the  veto  power  than  without  it,  then  all  interests 
would  be  more  secure;  but  if  no  security  was  produced  by  the 
veto,  then  that  particular  interest  would  not  be  more  secure  by  the 
veto.  Just  as  well  might  gentlemen  from  the  north  rise  up  and 
say,  that  the  navigating  interest,  (in  regard  to  which  they  were, 
perhaps,  more  interested,)  would  be  more  secure  under  the  veto 
power,  or  the  friends  of  any  interest,  northern,  southern,  or  western, 
might  fancy  that  it  would  be  more  secure.  But  the  question  came 
at  last  to  this;  is  the  veto  a  necessary  power,  or  is  it  not  ?  If  it  is 
necessary,  it  is  necessary  to  all;  if  not,  it  is  necessat-y  to  none. 

What  was  the  security  which  the  south  would  possess  in  this 
veto  power?  Sooner  or  later,  the  president  would  be  in  a  majority 
himself.  But  if  a  majority  of  congress  should  put  itself  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  interest  of  the  south,  neither  presidents,  nor  vetoes,  would 
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avail  to  protect  it.  lis  own  resolution,  ils  own  valor,  its  own  indonn- 
itable  determination  to  maintain  its  rights  against  ail  men,  these, 
and  these  alone,  could  in  that  case  u)ihold  southern  interests. 

Meanwhile  the  people  of  the  south  had  all  requisite  guarantees. 
First,  they  had  the  sacred  provisions  of  the  constitution;  and  then 
they  had  the  character  of  our  government  as  a  confederacy,  the 
existence  of  these  interests  long  before  the  adoption  of  the  constitu- 
tion, and  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  government  in  regard  to  them, 
recognised  and  laid  down  by  that  sacred  instrument.  That  was 
the  security  of  the  south.  As  one  who  himself  lived  where  that 
peculiar  interest  existed,  he  possessed  no  security  iVom  the  existence 
of  the  veto  power  ;  none,  none  whatever.  He  felt  himself  secure 
in  that  mutual  harmony,  v.-hich  it  was  alike  the  interest  of  all  to 
cultivator  in  the  constitutional  securities,  and  in  the  certainty  of  the 
disruption  of  the  union,  as  the  inevitable  result,  the  moment  that 
interest  should  be  assailed  ;  in  the  capacity  and  determination  of 
the  south  to  defend  herself  at  all  hazards,  and  against  all  forms  of 
attack,  whether  from  abroad  or  at  home.  There,  there,  was  the 
security,  and  not  in  this  miserable  despotic  veto  power  of  the 
president  of  the  United  Stales. 

Mr.  Clay  went  on  to  say,  that  the  amendment  which  he  had  the 
honor  of  projK)sing  to  the  senate,  was  encountered  by  arguments 
which  were  directly  opposed  to  each  other.  He  was  told  by  one, 
that  this  power  was  a  sacred  thing,  not  lightly  to  be  touched,  but 
to  be  held  in  honor  and  veneration,  as  the  choicest  legacy  left  by 
our  ancestors.  He  was  told,  on  the  other  hand,  by  an  honorable 
friend  in  his  eye,  that  the  amendment  was  vain,  because  it  was  a 
thing  impossible  ever  to  get  the  constitution  amended.  He  admitted 
it  was  a  thing  extremely  difficult,  requiring  as  it  did  the  concurrence 
of  eighteen  states.  But  now,  in  reply  to  the  first  argument,  those 
who  regarded  the  constitution  as  so  worthy  of  preservation,  should 
be  satisfied  that  no  light  and  trivial  amendment  to  it  ever  could  be 
carried  into  effect;  but  if  they  were  convinced  that  any  amendment 
would  be  for  the  good  of  the  country,  it  was  their  duty  to  put  it 
forth,  and  submit  it  to  public  ^vill.  As  to  the  second  argument,  he 
admitted,  as  he  said,  its  full  force.  It  was,  indeed,  extremely 
doubtful,  whether  any  gentleman  here  present  would  ever  live  to 
see  the  constitution  amended  ;  but  still  it  v.-as  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  his  country  to  use  proper  efforts  to  have  it  improved. 
One  attempt  only  had  succeeded  since  those  alterations  were 
adopted,  which  took  place  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  itself.  But  this  subject  had  been  a  good  deal  considered 
in  the  country,  and  if  Mr.  Clay  had  been  successful  in  any  degree 
in  demonstrating  its  expedicmcy,  neither  class  of  objectors  ought  to 
persevere  in  opposing  it. 

As  to  another  amendment,  which  had  reference  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  secretarv  of  the  treasury  and  the  treasurer  of  the  United 
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States,  Mr.  Clay  adinitfed,  that  if  his  friend  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Aj'cher,)  could  succeed  in  establishing  what  Mr.  Clay  had  attempted 
years  ago  lo  demonstrate  —  that  congress  did  possess  the  conslilu- 
tional  power  to  define  the  teiuire  of  olfice,  and  to  defend  it  against 
the  power  of  dismission  —  there  would,  to  be  sure,  be  less  necessity 
for  making  a  special  provision  in  regard  to  these  two  ofHccrs.  But 
still,  for  greater  security,  Mr.  Clay  should  prefer  to  have  tlie  a})point- 
ment  of  the  treasurer  and  the  secretary  explicitly  placed  in  the  hands 
of  congress. 

Mr.  Clay  observed,  that  if  there  was  any  sentiment  in  relation  to 
public  affairs,  on  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  made  up 
their  minds,  it  was  in  regard  to  die  necessity  of  limiting  executive 
power.  Its  present  overgrown  character  had  long  been  viewed  by 
them  with  apprehension.  The  power  was  not  personal,  it  was 
mainly  ofhcial.  You  might  take  a  mechanic  from  the  avenue  and 
make  him  president,  and  he  would  instantly  be  surrounded  with 
power  and  influence,  the  power  and  the  inlluence  of  his  olHee.  It 
was  very  true,  that  the  personal  y)opnlarity  of  an  incuiubent  might 
add  much  to  his  power,  but  the  power  itself  was  olHcial,  not 
personal,  and  its  danger  arose  from  ils  tendency  and  ability  to 
accumulate.  This  ^vas  demonstrated  by  all  past  history,  and  was 
witnessed  by  all  we  saw  around  us.  All  these  considerations  called 
upon  senators  in  the  language  of  palriotism  deeply  to  reflect  on 
the  consequences  which  might  ensue,  should  not  a  power  so  great 
in  itself,  and  so  prone  to  increase,  be  subjected  to  some  salutary 
limiTaiion. 

Let  not  gentlemen  deceive  themselves  by  names.  The  unpretend- 
ing name,  president  of  the  United  Stales,  was  no  security  against  the 
extent  or  the  abuse  of  power.  The  power  assigned  to  a  public  indi- 
vidual did  not  depend  on  the  title  ho  might  bear.  The  danger  arose 
not  from  his  name,  but  from  the  quantum  of  powcM- at  his  conmiand. 
Whether  he  were  called  emperor,  dictator,  king,  liberator,  protector, 
sullan,  or  president  of  the  United  States,  was  of  no  consequence 
at  all.  Look  at  his  power;  that  was  what  we  had  lo  guard  against. 
The  most  tremendous  power  known  to  antiquity  was  the  shortest 
in  duration.  It  was  not,  then,  in  duration,  any  more  than  in  title, 
that  the  danger  lay,  but  in  the  magnitude  of  the  power.  This 
called  for  every  safeguard.  The  dictatorship  of  .Rome  continued 
but  for  a  brief  period  ;  yet,  while  it  lasted,  the  whole  state  was  in  his 
hands.  He  did  whatever  he  pleased,  whether  with  life,  liberty,  or 
property.  We  had,  then,  no  security  against  the  power  of  the 
president  of  the  United  States  in  the  shortness  of  the  terra  for  wh'.  h 
be  was  chosen. 

We  often  found  very  pathetic  reflections  in  the  writings  jf 
scholars,  on  the  sad  condition  of  kings  ;  on  the  isolation  of  their 
thrones;  on  the  effect  of  their  station  in  removing  them  from  the 
body  of  society,  where  no  voice  could  reach  them  but  the  voice  of 
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flatterers,  and  where  they  were  perpetually  surrounded  by  the 
incense  of  adulation  ;  and  the  chief  ground  of  sympathy  seemed  to 
be,  the  impossibility  that  truth  should  reach  their  ears.  It  might  be 
said,  that  this  was  true  of  kings,  but  did  not  apply  on  this  side  of 
the  water ;  but  let  Mr.  Clay  tell  those  who  thought  so,  that  the 
actual  condition  of  a  president  of  the  United  Stales  did'  not  very 
widely  differ  from  that  of  the  monarchs  of  the  old  world.  Here, 
too,  the  chief  magistrate  occupied  an  isolated  station,  where  the 
voice  of  his  country  and  the  cries  of  its  distress  could  not  reach  his 
ear.  He,  too,  was  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  favorites,  flatterers, 
and  fawns.  Isolated  in  this  district,  with  no  embarrassments 
himself,  the  echoes  of  the  public  distress,  if  they  reached  his  ear  at 
all,  reached  it  with  a  faint  and  feeble  sound,  being  obstructed  by 
those  who  surrounded  his  person,  and  approached  him  only  to 
flatter.  Facts  were  boldly  denied,  and  all  complaints  attributed  to 
a  factious  spirit.  Now,  he  would  aslv,  was  a  man  thus  separated, 
and  thus  surrounded,  more  lilcelyto  know  the  real  sufferings,  wants, 
and  wishes  of  his  countrymen,  than  the  two  hundred  and  forty-two 
men  in  the  other  house,  or  the  hfty-two  men  in  this  house,  who 
came  up  here  directly  from  their  bosom,  who-  shared  in  all  their 
sufferings,  who  felt  their  wants,  participated  in  their  wishes,  and 
sympathized  with  all  their  sorrows?  That  was  the  true  c[uestion 
of  the  veto  power.  Now  he  thought  if  these  things  were  duly 
considered,  (and  he  spoke  not  of  this  or  of  that  incnmbeni  of  the 
office,  but  of  the  circumstances  of  every  one  who  filled  it,)  it  must 
be  admitted,  by  every  candid  mind,  that  the  resjjonsibility  was  great 
of  a  man  who  should  undertake,  on  his  own  private  opinion,  to 
resist  and  suppress  the  will  of  the  nation,  constitutionally  expressed. 
It  was  a  power  not  merely  to  aimul  the  national  will,  as  lawfully 
uttered  by  its  own  chosen  representatives;  but  the  power  to  initiate 
legislation  itself,  and  to  substitute  for  the  will  of  the  nation  an  alien 
will,  neither  of  the  nation,  nor  of  its  representatives. 

But,  he  was  physically  unable  to  go  further  into  this  subject. 
The  question  Avas  the  old  question,  whether  we  should  have,  in  this 
country,  a  power  tyrannical,  despotic,  absolute,  the  exercii^e  of 
which  must,  sooner  or  later,  produce  an  absolute  despotism,  or  a 
free  representative  government,  with  powers  clearly  defined  and 
carefully  separated  ?     That  was  the  true  cjuestion  to  be  decided. 

There  were  other  amendments  accompanying  tliis  one,  on  which 
he  wished  to  say  a  few  words,  but  was  to-day  unable  to  do  so. 
(Several  offers  had  been  made'by  gentlemen  near  him  to  move  an 
adjournment,  but  he  had  persevered  in  declining  them.) 

That  in  relation  to  securing  to  congress  the  appointu^.ent  of  the 
secretary  and  treasurer,  was  one  of  those  reforms  to  which  he 
considered  the  whig  party  solemnly  ]3ledged,  as  one  of  the  measures 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  the  process  of  limiting  executive  power, 
but  he  could  not  now  dwell  upon  it. 
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The  oilier,  relaling  lo  ihe  appointment  of  members  of  congress 
to  office,  only  went,  in  efiect,  to  carry  out  the  principles  already 
sanclioned  by  that  article  of  ihe  conslitntion,  which  declares,  that  no 
member  should  be  a|)pointed  lo  an  olilce  which  had  been  created, 
or  the  emoluments  of  which  had  been  increased  wilh  his  concur- 
rence. This  went  one  step  further,  and  declared,  thai  no  member 
should  be  appointed  to  an  office  which  had  been  created  with  or 
without  his  concurrence,  before  or  afler  he  was  a  member.  When- 
ever a  man  accepted  an  office  which  he  was  reasonably  expected  to 
hold,  for  a  definite  term,  he  should  continue  lo  hold  it  lor  that  entire 
period,  unless  some  very  strong  reason  existed  to  the  contrary,  and 
which  had  not  existed  prior  to  his  appointment. 

There  was  one  concluding  reinarJc  on  the  amendment  at  present 
before  the  senate,  wilh  which  he  would  close  what  he  had  now  to 
say.  Although  he  admitted,  that  the  principles  he  had  laid  down 
would,  if  carried  fairly  out,  lead  to  the  abolition  of  ihe  veto 
altogether,  as  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  axiom  of  free 
government,  yet  he  was  of  opinion,  that  this,  like  other  reforms, 
should  be  introduced  slowly,  and  wilh  circuujspection,  without 
suddenly  rushing  from  one  extreme  to  another.  Before  the  power 
should  be  utterly  abolished,  he  deemed  it  prudent,  that  an  experi- 
ment should  be  made  in  a  modified  form;  and  instead  of  requiring 
a  majority  of  two  thirds  of  both  houses  to  sup,ersede  the  veto  of 
ihe  president,  he  thought  it  suilicient  to  require  the  concurrence  of 
a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  members  elected  to  each 
house  of  Congress. 

He  asked,  whether  this  would  not  afford  a  sufllcient  security 
against  the  dangers  of  hasty  legislation  ;  and,  in  cojihrmalion  of  its 
sufficiency,  he  would  apj^eal  to  what  had  been  the  experience  of 
all  the  states,  where  such  a  provision  had  been  adopted.  If  a  bill, 
after  having  undergone  a  full  investigation  and  discussion,  should 
pass  both  houses,  and  be  transmitted  to  the  president  for  his  signa- 
ture, and  he  should  return  it  wilh  his  veto,  and  the  reasons  for  that 
veto,  and  it  should  then  be  again  considered  and  fully  discussed, 
in  view  of  the  objections  urged  against  it  by  the  executive,  (to  say 
nothing  of  the  whole  intiuence  derived  from  his  office,  and  all  ihat 
pertained  to  it,)  and  still  there  should  be  found  a  clear  majority, 
not  of  a  quorum  present,  but  of  the  total  number  of  members  cliosen 
by  the  people,  was  not  the  presumption  irresistible,  tliat  the  bill 
ought  to  become  a  law?  Surely,  surely,  this  was  a  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  ihe  will  of  the  people,  and  an  abu;idant  safeguard  against 
the  hazardous  consequences  of  hasty  and  ill-advised  legislation. 
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ON   THE   COMPROMISE   TARIFF. 

IN   THE    SENATE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES,  FEBRUARY  IS,  1542 


[  Mr.  Ci,ay,  in  presenting  a  memorial  from  citizens  of  Pennsylvania,  in  relation  to 
*he  tariff,  and  in  opposition  to  the  tariff  act,  took  occasion,  as  requested  by  the  memo- 
lialists,  to  express  iiis  views  in  regard  to  the  subject,  bi;ielly,  as  follows.  J 


Two  motives  had  o])erated  on  my  mind,  and  I  believe  on  the 
minds  of  olhers,  to  induce  them  to  eonc-ur  in  the  passage  of  the 
Ia\A',  (of  1333.)  The  first  was,  to  avert  the  calamity  of  civil  v/ur, 
the  (ire  of  which  having  been  lighted  up  in  South  Carolina, 
threalened  to  extend  its  Hames  over  the  whole  union;  the  second 
was,  to  preserve  from  uUer  destruction  the  system  of  protection 
which  Pennsylvania  favored,  when  the  law  was  passed;  and  I 
will  repeat  here,  although  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  sliall  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  into  an  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  that  if 
the  compromise  act  had  not  been  adopted,  the  whole  system  of 
protection  would  have  been  swept  by  the  board,  by  the  prepondera- 
ting influence  of  the  illustrious  man  then  at  the  head  of  the 
government,  (general  Jackson,)  at  the  very  next  session  after  its 
enactment.  With  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  act,  it  is  a 
great  mistake  to  say,  that  any  portion  of  the  embarrassments 
of  the  country  has  resulted  from  it.  Other  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  this  result,  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  niadc  upon  the  currency.  The  embar- 
rassments are  also  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  states, 
which,  by  plunging  into  schemes  of  internal  improvement,  have 
co)itracted  debts  abroad,  and  thereby  given  a  false  and  fictitious 
appearance  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country;  and  when  their  bonds 
dej)reciatcd,  the  evils  under  which  they  now  suffer,  as  a  conse- 
vjuence,  ensued.  As  to  the  compromise,  I  have  already  said,  that 
it  is  my  jnirpose,  as  long  as  I  shall  remain  in  the  senate,  to  main- 
tain, that  the  original  principles  of  the  act  should  be  carried  out 
failhfuUy  and  honestly;  and  if,  in  providing  for  fjn  adeqi^ate  revenue 
for  an  economical  administration  of  the  governiueiit,  they  can  at 
the  same  time  afford  incidental  protection,  I  shall  be  happy  if  both 
of  these  objects  can  be  accomplished  ;  but  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
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for  the  interesis  of  Pennsylvania,  to  go  beyond  a  revenue  tarilT, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  protection,  then  I  hope  that  every 
senator  and  rejirescntative  from  that  state,  and  those  of  other  states, 
and  other  interesis,  who  ihinlc  it  necessary  to  transcend  the  revenue, 
will  take  up  this  subject  of  protection,  and  carry  it  to  the  point 
which  their  local  interests  demand. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Ciay  combated  the  idea  of  that 
senator,  that  the  tariff  had  created  the  embarrassments  which  had 
existed  for  a  long  time  in  the  country.  He  referred  the  senator  to 
the  discussions  upon  the  tariii' acts,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 
the  reverse  was  true.  If  the  senator  would  look  to  the  tariff  acts 
of  1824,  '28,  '32,  and  the  compromise  act  of  1833,  he  would  find  that 
the  revenues  of  the  country  had  never  been  more  from  these  acts, 
than  the  expenditures  of  government.  The  whole  surplus  revenue, 
about  which  so  much  had  been  heard,  and  which  was  attributed 
to  the  protective  policy,  originated  exclusively  in  the  extensive  land 
sales,  which  had  swelled  in  one  year  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
twenty-six  millions  of  dollars.  These  excessive  sales  alone,  had 
exceeded  the  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  which  had  ever  been 
brought  into  the  treasury. 

Hereafter,  I  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to 
stand  by  the  twenty  per  centum,  even  by  withdrawing  the  whole 
of  the  land  fund  from  its  appropriated  purpose  of  distribution,  and 
placing  it  in  the  treasury. 


THE  TARIFF,  AND  OTHER  MEASURES  OF  PUBLIC  POLICY. 

IN  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  1,  1842. 


[Having  pre'v'iously  announced  his  determination  to  retire  fronn  public  life,  by 
resigning  his  seat  in  the  senate,  Mr.  Clay  submitted  lor  the  consideration  otthat  body 
a  series  of  resolutions;  which,  being  taken  up  at  tliis  date,  he  supported  in  the  Ibllow- 
ing  speech,  in  the  coLirse  of  which,  the  resolutions  are  recapitulated  and  explained. 
They  relate  to  the  tariff,  and  other  measures  of  public  policy,  which,  in  his  view, 
should.be  adopted,  to  restore  the  prosperity  of  the  nation.  Although  those  views,  and 
the  ])rospects  of  the  vvhig  party  which  supported  them,  ha\-e  been  but  partially  carried 
out  luider  the  administration  of  president  Tyler,  owing  to  the  adverse  position  in  which 
ihe  president  placed  himself  towards  the  jiarty  which  elevated  him  to  power;  yet,  it 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  line  ol'  policy  marked  out  by  a  statesman,  of  the 
enlarged  views  and  great  exiTe>;ience  of  Mr.  Clay  —  a  line  of  policy  worthy  of  being 
transmitted  to  posterity,  as  a  guide  and  landmark  for  the  future  legislators  of  the 
republic] 


Mr.  PrekSidext, 

The  resolutions  which  have  jiist  been  read,  and  which  are  to 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  discussion,  are  of  ihe  grealesl 
importance,  involving  interests  of  the  highest  character,  and  a 
system  of  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  lies  at  the  bottom  of  any 
restoration  of  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  In  discussing  them, 
I  would  address  myself  to  you  in  the  language  of  plainness,  of 
soberness,  and  truth.  I  did  not  come  here  as  if  I  were  entering  a 
garden  full  of  flowers,  and  of  the  richest  shrubbery,  to  cull  the  tea- 
roses,  the  japonicas,  the  jasmines,  and  woodbines,  and  weave  them 
into  a  garland  of  the  gayest  colors,  that,  by  the  beauty  of  their 
assortment,  and  by  their  fragrance,  I  may  gratify  fair  ladies.  Nor 
is  it  my  wish  —  it  is  far,  far  from  my  wish  —  to  revive  any  subjects 
of  a  party  character,  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  renew  the 
animosities  which  unhappily  have  hitherto  prevailed  between  the 
Iwo  great  political  parties  in  the  country.  My  course  is  far  different 
from  this;  it  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  sad  condition  of  our  country ; 
to  point  out  not  the  reinote  and  original,  but  the  proximate,  the 
immediate  causes  which  have  produced,  and  are  likely  to  continue 
our  distresses,  and  to  suggest  a  remedy.  If  any  one,  in  or  out  of 
the  senate,  has  imagined  it  to  be  my  intention,  on  this  occasion,  to 
indulge  in  any  ambitious  display  of  language,  to  attempt  any 
rhetorical  flights,  or  to  deal  in  any  other  figures  than  figures  of 
arithmetic,  he  will  find  himself  greatly  disappointed.     The  farmer, 
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if  he  is  a  judicious  man,  does  not  begin  to  plough  till  he  has  fa-st 
laid  off'iiis  land,  and  marked  it  ofl"  at  proper  distances,  by  planting 
stakes,  by  which  his  ploughmen  are  to  be  guided  in  their  move- 
ments;  and  the  ploughman,  accordingly,  fixes  his  eye  upon  the 
stake  opposite  to  the  end  of  the  destined  I'urrow,  and  then  endeavors 
to  reach  it  by  a  straight  and  direct  furrow.  These  resolutions  are 
my  stalces. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  examine  them,  let  me  first  meet  and 
obviate  certain  objections,  which,  as  I  understand,  have  been  or  may 
be  urged  against  them  generally.  I  learn  that  it  is  said  of  these 
resolutions,  that  they  present  only  general  propositions,  and  thai, 
instead  of  this,  I  should  at  once  have  introduced  separate  bills,  and 
entered  into  detail,  and  shown  in  what  manner  I  propose  to 
accomplish  the  objects  which  the  resolutions  propose.  Let  me  here 
say,  in  reply,  that  the  ancient  principles  and  mode  of  legislation 
which  has  ever  prevailed  from  the  foundation  of  this  government, 
has  been  to  fix  first  upon  the  general  principles  which  are  to  guide 
us,  and  then  to  carry  out  these  principles  by  detailed  legislation. 
Such  has  ever  been  the  course  pursued,  not  only  in  tiie  country 
from  which  we  derive  our  legislalive  institutions,  but  in  onr  own. 
The  memorable  resolution  offered  in  the  British  house  of  commons, 
by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Dunning,  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the  mind  of 
every  one  —  that  'the  pov/er  of  the  crown  (and  it  is  equally  true 
of  our  own  chief  magistrate)  had  increased,  was  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished.'  When  I  was  a  member  of  another 
legislative  body,  which  meets  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  this 
capitol,  it  was  the  course,  in  reference  to  the  great  questions  of 
internal  improvement,  and  other  leading  measures  of  public  policy, 
to  propose  specific  resolutions,  going  to  mark  out  the  principles  of 
action  which  ought  to  be  adopted,  and  then  to  carry  out  these 
principles  by  subsequent  enactments.  Another  objection  is  urged, 
as  I  understand,  against  one  of  these  resolutions,  which  is  this  : 
that,  by  the  constitution,  no  bill  for  raising  revenue  can  originate 
any  where  but  in  the  house  of  representatives.  It  is  true,  that  \\e 
cannot  originate  such  a  bill;  but,  undoubtedly,  in  contemplating 
the  condition  of  the  public  affairs,  and  in  the  right  consideration  of 
all  questions  touching  the  amount  of  the  revenue,  and  the  mode  in 
which  it  shall  be  raised,  and  involving  the  great  questions  of 
expenditure  and  retrenchment,  and  how  far  the  expenses  of  the 
government  may  safely  and  properly  be  diminished,  it  is  perfectly 
legitimate  for  us  to  deliberate  and  to  act  as  duty  may  demaiTti. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that,  during  the  present  session  of 
congress,  a  bill  of  revenue  \v\\\  be  sent  to  us  from  the  other  ho-use; 
a,nd  if,  when  it  comes,  we  shall  first  have  gone  through  with"  a 
consideration  of  the  general  subject,  fixing  the  principles  of  policy 
proper  to  be  pursued  in  relation  to  it,  it  will  greatly  econonfize  tjie 
time  of  the  senate,  and  proportionably  save  a  large  amount  of  the 
public  money. 
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Perhaps  no  bellcr  mode  can  be  pursued  of  discussing  the  resolu- 
tions I  have  had  the  honor  to  present,  than  to  take  them  up  in  the 
order  of  their  arrangement,  as  I  presented  them  to  the  senate,  after 
much  deliberate  consideration. 

The  first  resolution  declares, 

'That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  general  government,  for  conducting  its  administration,  to 
provide  an  adequate  revenue  within  the  year,  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the 
year:  and  that  any  expedient,  either  by  loan  or  treasury  notes,  to  supply,  in  time  of 

Iieace,  a  deficiency  of  revenue,  especially  during  successive  years,  is  unvi'ise,  and  must 
ead  to  pernicious  consequences.' 

I  have  heard  it  asserted,  that  this  resolution  is  but  a  truism.  If 
so,  I  regret  to  say,  that  it  is  one  from  ^^'hich  governments  too  often 
depart,  and  from  which  this  government  especially  has  departed 
during  the  last  five  years.  Has  an  adequate  revenue  been  provided 
within  each  of  those  years,  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  those 
same  years  ?     No  ;  far  otherwise. 

In  1837,  at  the  called  session,  instead  of  imposing  the  requisite 
amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  articles,  according  to  the  provisions  of 
the  compromise  act,  what  was  the  resort  of  the  administration  ?  To 
treasury  notes.  And  the  same  expedient  of  treasury  notes  was 
ever  since  adopted,  from  year  to  year,  to  suy^ply  the  deficit  accruing. 
And,  of  necessity,  this  policy  cast  upon  the  administration  succeed- 
ing, an  unascertained,  unliquidated  debt,  inducing  a  temporary 
•necessity  on  that  administration,  to  have  resort  to  the  same  means 
of  supply. 

I  do  not  advert  to  these  facts-  with  any  purpose  of  crimination 
or  recrimination.  Far  from  it.  For  we  have  reached  that  state  of 
the  public  aflairs  when  the  country  lies  bleeding  at  every  pore,  and 
when,  as  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust,  we  shall,  by  common  consent, 
dispense  with  our  party  prejudices,  and  agree  to  look  at  any 
measure  proposed  for  the  public  relief  as  patriols  and  statesmen. 
I  say,  then,  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren,  there  was  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  the  income 
of  the  government,  to  the  amount  of  between  seven  and  eight 
millions  of  dollars;  and  I  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of  that  adminis- 
tration, the  moment  they  found  this  deficit  to  exist  in  the  revenue, 
to  have  resorted  to  the  adequate  remedy  by  laying  the  requisite 
amount  of  taxes  on  the  free  ariicles  to  meet  and  to  supply  the 
deficiency. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  on  the  first  resolution,  because  I  do 
hope  that,  whatever  the  previous  practice  of  this  government  may 
have  been,  there  is  no  senator  here  who  will  hesitate  to  concur  in 
the  truth  of  the  general  propositions  it  contains. 

The  next  three  resolutions  all  relate  to  the  same  general  subjects 
—  subjects  which  I  consider  much  the  most  important  of  any  here 
net  forth;  and  I  shall,  for  that  reason,  consider  them  together. 

The  second  resolution  asserts, 
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'That  s\ich  ;iii  adeiiuate  rcveniio  cannot  l>e  obtoiucil  by  duties  on  forciiin  innport», 
without  adopting  a  higher  rate  than  twenty  per  centum,  as  provided  for  in  the  com- 
promise act,  wliich,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  was  supposeii  and  assumed  as  a  rate 
that  would  supply  a  sufficient  revenue  tor  an  economical  administiatioa  of  the 
government.' 

The  lliircl  rerfolution  coiit'lades, 

'  That  the  rate  of  duties  on  foreign  imports  ought  to  be  augmented  beyond  the  rate 
of  twenty  per  centum,  so  as  to  jn-oduce  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
dollars  —  twenty-two  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  government,  two  lor  tlie  payment 
of  the  existing  debt,  and  two  millions  as  a  reserved  fund  for  contingencies.' 

The  fourth  resolution  asserts, 

'  That,  in  the  adjustment  of  a  tariff  to  raise  an  amount  of  twenty-six  millions  of 
revenue,  the  principles  ot' the  compromise  act  generally  should  be  adhered  to;  and 
that  especially  a  maximum  rate  of  ad  valorem  duties  should  be  established,  from 
which  there  ought  to  be  as  little  departure  as  possible.' 

The  first  question  which  these  resolutions  suggest,  is  this  :  wiiat 
should  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  expenditures  of  this  govern- 
ment? Now,  on  this  point,  I  shall  not  attemj)t,  what  is  impossible, 
to  be  exact  and  precise  in  stating  what  that  may  be.  We  can 
only  make  an  approximation.  No  man,  in  his  private  afl'airs,  can 
say,  or  pretends  to  say,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  precisely  what 
shall  be  the  amount  of  his  expenses  during  the  year;  that  must 
depend  on  many  unforeseen  contingencies,  which  cannot,  with  any 
precision,  be  calculated  beforehand  ;  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  make 
an  approximation  to  what  ought  to  be  or  what  may  be  the  amount. 
Before  I  consider  that  question,  ailow  ine  to  correct,  here,  an 
assertion  made  first  by  the  senator  from  South  Carolina,  (Mr. 
Calhoun,)  and  subsequently  by  the  senator  from  Missouri  near  me, 
(Mr.  Limi,)  and  I  believe  by  one  or  two  other  gentlemen,  namely, 
that  the  whig  party,  when  out  of  ))0vver,  asserted  that,  if  1rustt>d  with 
the  iielm,  they  w^ould  administer  this  government  at  an  amount  of 
expenditure  not  exceeding  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  1  hope,  if 
such  an  assertion  was  actually  made  by  either  or  all  of  these  gentle- 
men, that  it  will  never  be  repeated  again,  without  resorting  to  proof 
to  sustain  it.  I  know  of  no  such  position  ever  taken  by  the  whig 
party,  or  by  any  prominent  member  of  the  whig  party.  Sure  I 
am  that  the  party  generally  pledged  itself  to  no  such  reduction  of 
the  public  expenses  —  none. 

And  I  again  say  that  I  trust,  before  such  an  assertion  is  repeated, 
the  proofs  will  be  adduced,  For  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  that 
which  is  asserted  and  reiterated,  comes  at  last  to  be  believed.  The 
whig  ]3arty  did  promise  economy  and  retrenchment,  and  I  trust 
will  perform  their  promise.  I  deny  (in  no  offensive  sense)  that 
the  whig  parly  ever  promised  to  reduce  the  expenditures  of  this 
governmcni  io  thirteen  millions  of  dollars.  No;  but  this  was 
what  they  said  :  cliu-ing  the  four  years  of  the  administration  of  Mr, 
Adatus,  the   average  amount  of  the  public  expenditure  was  bul 
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thirteen  millions,  and  you  charged  that  administration  with  outrage- 
ous extravagance,  and  came  yourselves  into  power  on  })romisea 
to  reduce  the  annual  expenditure ;  but,  having  obtained  power, 
instead  of  reducing  the  public  expenses,  you  carried  them  up  to 
the  astonishing  amount  of  near  forty  millions.  But,  while  the 
whigs  never  asserted  that  they  would  administer  the  government 
with  thirteen  millions,  our  opponents,  our  respected  opponents, 
after  having  been  three  years  in  power,  instead  of  bringing  the 
expenses  below  the  standard  of  IMr.  Adams's  administration, 
declared  that  fifteen  millions  v^^as  the  amount  at  which  the  expen- 
ditures should  be  fixed.  This  was  the  ground  taken  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Lane,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  I  have  his  report 
before  me;  but  as  the  fact,  I  presume,  will  not  be  denied,  I  forbear 
to  read  from  it.  He  suggests,  as  the  fit  amount  to  be  raised  by  the 
tariff"  he  had  proposed,  the  sum  of  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  as 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government. 

I  hope  now  I  have  shown  that  the  whig  party,  before  they 
obtained  power,  never  were  pledged  to  bring  down  the  public 
expenses,  either  to  thirteen  or  to  fifteen  millions.  They  were 
pledged,  I  admit,  to  retrench  unnecessary  expenditures,  and  to 
make  a  reasonable  deduction,  whenever  it  could  properly  be  made, 
consistently  with  the  public  service  ;  that  process,  as  I  understand, 
is  now  going  on  in  both  houses,  and  I  trust  the  fruits  will  be  seen 
before  the  end  of  the  present  session. 

Unpledged,  therefore,  as  the  whig  party  was,  as  to  any  specific 
amount,  the  question  recurs,  at  what  sum  can  the  expenses  of  the 
government  be  now  fixed  ? 

I  repeat  that  the  exact  amount  is  difficult  to  be  ascertained.  I 
have  stated  it  in  the  resolution  I  now  offer,  at  tiveiitij~tivo  millions; 
and  1  shall  soon  show  how  I  have  arrived  at  the  amount.  But, 
before  I  do  that,  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of  the  senate  to  the 
expenditures  of  the  preceding  administration  ;  for,  in  attempting  to 
fix  a  sum  for  the  future,  I  know  of  no  course  but  to  look  back  upon 
the  experience  of  the  past,  and  then  to  endeavor  to  deduce  from  it 
the  probable  amount  of  future  expenditure.  What,  then,  were  the 
expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  the  past  administration? 

In  1S37  the  amount  was  .         .         .  $37,265,037  15 

In  183S  it  was 39,455,438  35 

In  1839     "  •         .         .         .         .  37,614,936  15 

In  1840     "...  .         .        28,226,533  81 

Making  an  aggregate  of  $142,561,945  46 

AVhich  gives  us  an  average  per  year  of  thirty-five  million,  six 
hundred  and  forty  thousand,  four  hundred  and  eighty-six  dollars, 
and  thirty-eight  cents. 

The  sum  I  have  proposed  is  only  twenty-two  millions,  which 
deducted  from  thirty-five,  as  above,  leaves  a  reduction  of  thirteen 
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million,  six  hundred  and  forty  thousand  dollars  —  being  a  sum 
greater  than  the  whole  average  expenditure  of  the  extravagant 
and  profligate  administration  of  Mr.  Adams,  whieh  they  told  us 
was  so  enormous  that  it  must  be  reduced  by  a  great  'retrenchment 
and  reform.' 

I  am  not  here  going  to  inquire  into  the  items  which  composed 
the  large  expenditures  of  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's 
administration.  I  know  what  has  been  said,  and  will  again  be 
said,  on  that  subject  —  that  there  were  many  items  of  extra  expen- 
diture, which  may  never  occur  again.  Be  it  so;  but  do  we  not 
know  that  every  administration  has  its  extras,  and  that  these  may 
be  expected  to  arise,  and  will  and  must  arise,  under  every  adminis- 
tration beneath  the  sun?  But  take  this  also  into  view  in  looking 
at  the  expenses  of  that  administration  :  that  less  was  expended  on 
the  national  defence,  less  in  the  construction  or  repair  of  fortifi- 
cations, less  for  the  navy,  and  less  for  other  means  of  repelling  a 
foreign  attack,  than,  perhaps,  ought  to  have  been  exj)ended.  At 
present  we  are  all  animated  with  a  common  zeal  and  determination 
On  the  subject  of  defence ;  all  feel  the  necessity  of  some  adequate 
plan  of  defence,  as  well  upon  the  ocean  as  the  land,  and  especially 
of  putting  our  navy  and  our  fori ifi cat  ions  in  a  better  state  to  defend 
the  honor  and  protect  the  rights  of  the  nation.  We  feel  this  neces- 
sity, although  we  all  trust  that  the  calamity  of  a  war  may  be 
averted.  This  calls  for  a  greater  amount  of  money  for  these 
purposes  than  was  appropriated  under  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administra- 
tion :  beside  which,  in  the  progress  of  affairs,  unforeseen  exigencies 
may  arise,  and  do  constantly  occur,  calling  for  other  appropriations 
needed,  which  no  man  can  anticipate.  Every  ministry  in  every 
government,  every  administration  of  our  own  government,  has  its 
extraordinaries  and  its  contingencies;  and  it  is  no  apology  for  Mr. 
Van  Bnren's  administration  to  say,  that  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  its  expenditures  were  extraordinary  and  peculiar. 
Making  all  the  allowances  which  its  warmest  friends  can  ask  for 
the  expenses  of  the  inglorious  war  in  Florida  —  a  contest  which 
has  profusely  wasted  not  only  the  resources  of  the  treasury,  but  the 
best  blood  of  the  nation  —  miaking  the  amplest  allowance  for  this 
and  for  all  other  extras  \\^hatever,  the  sum  expended  by  the  last 
administration  still  remains  to  be  far.  far  beyond  what  is  proposed 
in  these  resolutions,  as  sutficient  for  the  present,  and  for  years  to 
come.  It  must,  in  candor,  be  conceded  that  this  is  a  very  great 
din.iinution  of  the  national  expenditure;  and  such,  if  nothing  else 
\\-ere  done,  would  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  whig  party. 

But  let  us  now  consider  the  subject  in  another  light.  Thirteen 
millions  was  the  average  annual  amount  of  exp(>ndilure  under  Mr. 
Adams's  administration,  which  terminated  thirleen  years  ago.  I 
should  be  authorized,  therefore,  to  take  the  commencement  of  hia 
administration,  in  1825,  being  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  in 
VOL.  II.  68 
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making  a  comparison  of  the  progressive   increase  of  the  national 
expenditures ;  or,  at  all  events,  adding  one  half  of  Mr.  Adams's  term, 
to  take  the  period   as  running  fifteen  years  back ;    but  I  shall  not 
avail  myself  of  this  perfectly  fair  calculation;  and  I  will  therelore 
say,  that  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  from  the  time  when  the  expendi- 
tures were  thirteen  millions,  I  propose  that  they  be  raised  to  twenty- 
two  millions.      And  is  this  an   extraordinary  increase  for  such  a 
period,  in  a  country  of  such  rapid  increase  and  development  as  this 
is?  What  has  occurred  during  this  lapse  of  time  ?   The  army  has  been 
doubh^l,  or  nearly  so ;  it  has  increased  from  a  little  over  six  thousand 
men  to  twelve  thousand.  We  have  built  six,  eight,  or  ten  ships  of  the 
line ;  (I  do  not  recollect  the  precise  number ;)  two  or  three  new  states 
have  been  added  to  the  union;  and  two  periodical  enumerations 
have  been  made  to  the  national  population  ;  besides  which,  there 
have    been,   and  yet   are   to   be,    vast  expenditures,   on   works  of 
fortificalicMi   and  national  defence.      Now,  when  we    look   at  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  members  in  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
consider  the  necessary  and  inevitable  progress  and  growth  of  the 
nation,  is  it,   I  ask,  an   extraordinary  thing,  that,  at  the  end  of  a 
period   of  thirteen  years,   our  expenditures  should   increase   from 
thirteen  to  twenty-two  millions?    If  wc  take  the  period  at  seventeen 
years,  (as  we  fairly  may,)  or  at  but  fiflcen  years,  the  increase  of 
expenses  will  be  found  not  to  go  beyond  the  proportional  increase 
of  our  population  within  the  same  period.     That  increase  is  found 
to  be  about  four  per  centum  annually;  and  the  increase  of  govern- 
ment expenditures,  at  the  rate   above  stated,  will  not  exceed  that. 
This  is  independent  of  any  augmentation  of  the  army  or  navy,  of  • 
the  addition  of  new  states  and  territories,  or  the  enlargement  of  the 
numbei's  in  congress.     Taking  the  addition,  at  the  end  of  thirteen 
years,  to  be  nine  millions  of  dollars,  if  will  give  an  annual  average 
increase  of  about  seven   hundred  thousand  dollars.     And  1  think 
that  the  government  of  no  people,  young,  free,  and  grov.Mug,  as  is 
this  nation,  can,  under  circumstances  like  ours,  be  justly  charged 
with  rashness,  recklessness,  or  extravagance,  if  its  expenses  increase 
but  at  the  rate  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.     If 
our  posterity,  after  their  numbers  shall  have  swelled  to  one  hundred 
millions,  shall  find  that  their  expenses  have  augmented  in  no  greater 
ratio  than  this,  they  will  have  no  cause  of  complaint  of  the  profuse- 
ness  or  extravagance  of  their  government. 

But,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  while  I  have  fixed  the  rate  of 
expenditure  at  the  sum  I  have  mentioned,  namely,  twenty-two 
millions,  this  does  not  preclude  further  reductions,  if  they  shall 
be  found  practicable,  after  existing  abuses  have  been  explored,  and 
all  useless  or  unnecessary  expenditures  have  been  lopped  off". 

The  honorable  senator  from  South  Car(jlina,  (Mr.  Calhoun,)  has 
favored  us,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  with  an  account  of  the 
reforms  he  effected,  when  at  the  head  of  the  war  department  of  this 
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government ;  and  no  man,  certainly,  can  be  less  disposed  than  I  am 
to  deprive  him  of  a  single  feather  which  he  thinks  he  put  in  his  cap 
by  tiiat  operation.  But  what  docs  he  tell  us  was  his  experience  in 
this  business  of  ren-enchment  ?  He  tells  us  Vv'hat  we  all  know  to  be 
true — what  every  faiher,  evei'y  householder,  especially  tinds  to  be 
true  in  his  own  case  —  that  it  is  much  easier  to  ))lunge  into  extrava- 
gance than  to  reduce  ex))enses;  and  it  is  preeminently  true  of  a 
nation  Every  nation  finds  it  far  easier  to  rush  into  an  extravagant 
expenditure  of  the  money  entrusted  to  its  public  agents,  than  to 
bring  down  the  public  expenditures  from  a  profase  and  reckless  to 
an  economical  standard.  All  useful  and  salutary  reforms  must  be 
made  with  care  and  circumspection.  The  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  admits,  that  the  reforms  he  accomplished  took  him  four 
years  to  bring  about.  It  was  not  till  after  four  years  of  constant 
exertion  that  he  was  enabled  to  establish  a  system  of  just  account- 
ability, and  to  bringdown  the  expenses  of  the  army  to  that  average 
per  man,  to  which  they  were  at  length  reduced.  And  now,  with  all 
his  pVrsonal  knowledge  of  the  dilHcullies  of  such  a  task,  was  it 
kind  in  him,  was  it  kind  or  fair  in  his  associates,  to  taunt  us,  as  they 
have  done,  by  already  asking,  'where  are  the  reforms  you  promised 
to  accomplish  when  you  were  out  of  power  ? ' 

[Mr.  Calhoun  here  rose  to  explain,  and  observed,  that  what  he  had  ag;ain  and  again 
said,  on  the  subject  ol' reforms,  was  no  ni;)re  than  this,  that  it  was  time  the  piotnised 
reforms  should  begin,  it  was  time  they  should  begin;  and  that  was  all  he  novv  asked.] 

Very  well;  if  that  is  all  he  asks,  the  gentleman  will  not  be 
disappointed.  We  could  not  begin  at  the  extra  session  ;  it  could 
not  then  reasonably  be  expected  of  us;  for  what  is  the  duty  of  a 
new  administration,  wlien  it  first  comes  into  the  possession  of 
power  ?  Its  immediate  and  pressing  care  is  to  carry  on  the  govern- 
ment; to  become  acc[uainted  with  the  machine;  to  look  how  it  acts 
in  various  parts,  and  to  lake  care  that  it  shall  not  work  injiu'iously 
to  the  public  interesL  They  cannot,  at  once,  look  back  at  the  past 
abu.ses  ;  it  is  not  practicable  to  do  so  ;  it  must  have  time  to  look 
into  the  pigeon-holes  of  the  various  bureaux,  to  find  out  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  is  doing.  Its  first  great  duty  is  to  keep  the 
machine  of  government  in  regular  motion.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
be  expected  that  congress  would  go  into  a  thorough  process  of 
reform  at  the  extra  session.  Its  peculiar  object  th^i  was  to  adopt 
measures  of  immediate  and  indispensable  relief  to  the  people,  and 
to  the  government.  Besides  which,  the  subsequent  misfortunes  of 
the  whig  party  were  well  known.  President  Harrison  occui)ied  the 
chair  of  state  but  for  a  single  month;  and  the  members  of  his 
cabinet  left  it  under  circumstances  which,  let  me  here  say,  do  them 
the  highest  honor.  I  do  not  enter  upon  the  inquiry  whether  the 
state  of  things  which  they  supposed  to  exist  did  actually  exist  or 
not;  but,  believing  it  to  exist,  as  they  did,  their  resignation  presentsj 
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one  of  the  most  signal  examples  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  high  station,  at  great  expense  and  personal  incon- 
venience, and  of  noble  adherence  to  honor  and  good  failh,  which 
the  history  of  any  country  can  show.  But  I  may  justly  claim,  not 
only  on  behalf  of  the  retiring  secretaries,  but  for  the  whole  whig  party, 
a  stern  adherence  to  principle,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  spoils 
doctrine,  and  of  all  those  baser  motives  and  considerations  which 
address  themselves  to  some  men  with  so  great  a  power.  I  say,  then, 
that  the  late  extra  session  was  no  time  to  achieve  a  great,  and 
extensive,  and  difficult  reform  throughout  the  departments  of  the 
government;  a  process  like  that  can  be  attempted  only  during  a 
regular  session  of  congress  ;  and  do  not  gentlemen  know  that  it  is 
now  in  progress,  by  the  faithful  hands  to  which  it  has  here  and 
elsewhere  in  congress  been  committed?  and  that  an  extraordinary 
committee  has  been  raised  in  this  body,  insomuch  that,  to  effect  it, 
the  senate  has  somewhat  shot  from  its  usual  and  appropriate  orbit, 
by  establishing  a  standing  committee  of  retrenchment?  If  the 
honorable  senator  from  South  Carolina  took  four  years  to  bring 
down  the  expenses  of  the  war  department,  when  under  his  own 
immediate  superintendence,  I  may  surely,  with  confidence,  make 
my  appeal  to  his  sense  of  justice  and  liberality,  to  allow  us,  at  least, 
two  years,  before  he  reproaches  us  with  a  failure  in  a  work  so  much 
more  extensive. 

I  will  now  say,  that,  in  suggesting  the  propriety  of  fixing  the 
annual  average  expenditure  of  this  govermnent  at  twenty-two 
millions  of  dollars,  from  this  time,  and  for  some  years  to  come,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  preclude  any  further  reductions  of  expense,  by 
the  dismissal  of  useless  oflicers,  the  abolition  of  useless  institutions, 
and  the  reduction  of  unnecessary  or  extravagant  expenditures.  No 
man  is  more  desirous  than  I  am  of  seeing  this  government  admin- 
istered at  the  smallest  possible  expense  consistent  with  the  duties 
intrusted  to  us,  in  the  management  of  our  public  interests,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  None  will  rejoice  more,  if  it  shall  be  found 
practicable  to  reduce  our  expenses  to  eighteen,  to  fifteen,  or  even  to 
thirteen  millions.  None,  I  repeat  it,  will  rejoice  in  such  a  triumph 
of  economy  more  heartily  than  I.     None,  none. 

But  now  allow  me  to  proceed  to  state  by  what  process  I  have 
reached  the  sum  of  twenty-two  millions,  as  proposed  in  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  olTered. 

The  secretary  of  the  treasury  has  presented  to  us  estimates  foi 
the  current  year,  independent  of  permanent  expenses,  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  amounting  to  about  twenty-four  and  a  half  millions, 
which  may  be  staled  under  the  following  heads,  namely: 
For  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous,  $4,000,087  85 
For  the  war  department,  including  all  branches,  11,717,791  27 
Naval  service,  8,705,579  S3 

^24,424,358  95 
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And  here  let  me  say  a  single  word  in  defence  of  ihe  army.  The 
department  of  war  comes  to  us  with  eslimales  for  the  sum  of  eleven 
million,  sev(>ii  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand,  seven  hundred 
and  ninely-lwo  dollars,  and  twenty-seven  cents;  and  those  who 
look  only  on  the  surface  of  things,  may  suppose  that  this  sum  is 
extraordinarily  large  ;  but  there  are  many  items  in  that  sum.  I  have 
before  me  a  statement,  going  to  show,  that,  of  that  sum,  only  four 
millions  are  asked  for  ihe  military  service  proper — a  sum  less  than 
is  demanded  fc-r  the  naval  service  proper,  and  only  double  the 
amount  at  which  it  stood  when  the  honorable  gentleman  from. 
South  Carolina  left  the  department.  The  sum  was  then  about  two 
millions  of  dollars ;  it  is  now  not  quite  four  millions  of  dollars  ;  v/hile, 
during  the  same  period,  the  army  has  been  nearly  doubled,  besides 
the  raising  of  mounted  regiments,  the  most  expensive,  ibr  that  very 
reason,  of  any  in  the  service.  I  think  that  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  if  he  looks  into  the  subject  in  detail,  will  hnd  that 
the  cost  of  the  army  is  not,  at  this  hour,  greater  per  man,  than  it 
was  when  under  his  own  personal  administration.  So  I  am 
informed;  and  that,  although  the  pay  has  been  raised  a  dollar  a 
month,  which  has  very  largely  augmented  the  expenditure. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  government  has  sent  in  estimates 
amounting  in  all  to  twenty-four  and  a  half  niillions  of  dollars,  for 
the  service  of  the  current  year,  which,  with  tlie  million  and  a  half 
of  permanent  expenditure,  makes  twenty-six  millions.  How  much 
is  to  be  added  to  that  amount  for  appropriations  not  yet  estimated, 
which  may  be  made  during  the  session  by  congress,  to  UK^el 
honest  claims,  and  for  other  objects  of  a  public  nature  ?  I  remem- 
ber one  item  proposed  by  my  friend  near  me,  (Mr.  Mangum,)  for 
a  quarter  of  a  million  for  the  building  of  a  steam-ship,  an  item  no^ 
included  in  the  estimates,  but  for  which  the  senate  has  already 
appropriated:  besides  which  there  are  various  other  items  which 
have  passed  or  will  pass  during  the  present  session.  When  the 
honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  was  at  the  head  of  the 
treasury,  he  made,  in  his  communications  to  congress,  constant 
complaints  of  this  very  practice.  He  well  remembers  that  he  was 
ever  complaining  tliat  the  expenditures  of  government  were  swelled 
far  beyond  the  executive  estimates,  by  appropriations  made  by 
congress  not  estimated  for  by  the  departments.  I  have  calculated 
that  we  shall  add  to  the  twenty-six  millions  of  dollaj-s  estimated  for 
the  executive  departments,  or  permanently  required,  at  least  one 
million  and  a  half,  which  would  raise  the  sum  for  this  year  to 
twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half. 

How  then  do  I  jiroj^ose  to  bring  this  down  to  twenty-two  mil- 
lions ?  I  have,  I  own,  some  fears  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to 
effect  it;  but  1  hope  that  we  shall  so  far  reduce  the  estimates  and 
prevent  unnecessary  appropriations,  that  the  total  expenditures 
shall  not  exceed   that  amount.     The   mode  in  which  I  propose  to 
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reacli  such  a  result  is  this;  I  suppose  we  may  effect  a  reduction  of 
the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million.  That  general  head 
includes,  among  other  things,  the  expenses  of  the  two  houses,  and, 
as  I  have  heard,  the  other  house  has  already  introduced  a  report 
which,  if  adopted,  will  cut  down  those  expenses  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  though  I  lhink  that  they  should  be  reduced  much 
more.  I  estimate,  then,  three  and  a  half  millions  for  the  civil  list, 
instead  of  four  millions;  then  I  estimate  nine  millions  for  the  war 
department,  insiead  of  eleven  millions  and  seven  hundred  and 
seventeen  thousand  dollars.  In  a  conversation  which  1  have  lately 
held  wilh  the  chairman  of  the  military  committee  of  this  body,  he 
expressed  the  apprehension,  that  it  could  not  be  reduced  below  ten 
millions,  but  1  hope  it  may  be  cut  down  to  nine.  As  to  the  naval 
service,  the  estimates  of  the  department  for  that  branch  of  the  service, 
amount  to  eight  millions  seven  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and 
five  hundred  dollars;  an  amount  I  think  far  too  high,  and  indeed 
quite  extravagant.  I  was  greatly  astonished  at  learning  the  amount 
was  so  large.  Still  I  know  that  the  navy  is  the  favorite  of  all,  and 
justly;  it  is  the  boast  of  the  nation,  and  our  great  resource  and 
chief  dependence  in  the  contingency  of  a  war;  no  man  thinks 
for  a  moment  of  crippling  or  disabling  this  right  arm  of  our 
defence.  But  I  have  supposed  that  without  injury  the  appropriation 
asked  for  might  be  reduced  from  eight  million,  seven  hundred  and 
seven  thousand,  and  five  hundred,  to  six  million  and  five  hundred 
thoitsand  dollars.  This  would  ])ut  the  reduction  in  the  naval  on  a 
footing  with  that  in  the  military  appropriation,  and  still  leave  a 
greater  approjiriation  than  usual  to  that  department.  The  reduc- 
tion to  six  millions  and  a  half  is  as  large  as  I  think  will  be  practica- 
ble, if  we  are  to  provide  for  proposed  experiments  in  the  application 
of  steam,  and  are,  besides,  to  add  largely  to  the  marine  corps. 

How,  then,  will  the  total  of  our  expenditures  stand  ?  We  shall 
have, 

For  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses  of  the 

government,  $3,500,000 

For  the  military  service  9,000,000 

For  the  naval  service,  6,500,000 

For  permanent  appropriations,  1,500,000 

For  appropriations  not  included  in  estimates,      1,500,000 

Making  an  aggregate  of       $  22,000,000 
To  this   amount   1  suppose,   and   hope,   our  expenses  may  be 
reduced,   until,   on   due  investigation,  it  shall  be  discovered  that 
still  further  reductions  may  be  effected. 

Well,  then,  having  fixed  the  amount  at  twenty-two  millions  for 
the  ordinary  current  expenses  of  government,  I  have  supposed  it 
necessary  and  proper  to  add  two  millions  more  to  make  provision 
for  the   payment   of    the   existing  national  debt,  which   is,  in  the 
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«ivenl  of  llic  loan's  being  taken  up,  seventeen  millions.  And  then 
f  g-o  on  to  add  two  millions  more  as  a  reserved  fund,  to  meet  con- 
tingeneies  ;  so  that,  should  there  be  a  temporary  rise  of  the  expen- 
ditures beyond  twenty-two  millions,  or  any  sudden  emergency 
should  occur  which  could  not  be  anticipated  or  calculated  on,  there 
may  be  the  requisite  means  in  the  treasury  to  meet  it.  Nor  has 
there  been  a  single  secretary  at  the  head  oi'  the  treasury  since  the 
days  of  Mr.  Gallatiri,  including  the  respectable  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  opposite,  (Mr.  Woodbury.)  who  has  not  held 
and  expressed  the  opinion,  that  a  reserved  fund  is  highly  expedient 
and  proper  for  contingencies.  Thus  I  propose  that  Iwenfy-two 
millions  shall  be  appropriated  for  ordinary  expenses,  two  millions 
more  to  provide  for  the  public  debt,  and  other  two  millions  a 
reserved  fund  to  meet  contingencies ;  making  in  all  twenty-six 
millions. 

The  next  inquiry  which  presents  itself  is,  how  this  amount 
ought  to  be  raised  ?  There  are  two  modes  of  estimating  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  foreign  imports,  and  either  of  them 
presents  only  groun'd  for  a  conjectural  result;  but  so  fluctuating  is 
the  course  of  commerce,  that  every  one  must  see  it  to  be  impos- 
sible to  estimate,  with  precision,  the  exact  amount  of  what  it  will 
yield.  In  forming  my  estimate  I  have  talcen  the  amount  of  exports 
as  presenting  the  best  basis  of  calculation.  But  here  let  me  add, 
that  at  the  treasury  they  have  taken  the  imports  as  the  basis  ;  and 
I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  I  understand,  on  comparing 
the  results  arrived  at,  although  the  calculations  were  made  without 
concert,  those  of  the  secretary  turn  out  to  be  very  nearly,  if  not 
exactly,  the  same  with  those  to  which  I  have  been  conducted.  I 
will  here  stale  why  it  is  I  have  taken  the  exports  as  the  ground  of 
my  calculations,  adding  thereto  fifteen  per  centum  for  profits.  The 
exports  are  one  means  of  making  foreign  purchases.  Their  value 
is  ascertained  at  the  ports  of  exportation,  under  the  act  of  1S20, 
and  the  returns  generally  present  the  same  value.  The  price  of 
cotton,  as  an  example,  at  home,  is  always  regulated  by  the  price 
in  the  Liverjiool  marlcet.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  by  taking  the 
value  of  any  commodity  at  the  place  of  its  export,  you  reach  its 
true  value;  for,  if  the  price  realized  abroad  be  sometimes  above 
and  sometimes  below  that  amount,  the  excess  and  deficiency  will 
probably  neutralize  each  other.  This  is  the  fairest  mode  for 
another  reason  :  if,  in  any  one  year,  more  foreign  goods  shall  be 
purchased  than  ihe  exports  of  that  j^ear  would  pay  for,  a  credit  is 
created  abroad  which  must  be  extinguished  by  the  exports  of  some 
succeeding  year. 

[Mr.  Buchanan  here  inquired,  if  any  deduction  had  been  made  liy  Mr.  Clay  from 
the  exports,  to  pay  the  interest,  and  so  forth,  on  American  debt  held  abroad.  Mr. 
Clay  replied,  that  the  senator  would  presently  see  that  he  had.] 

T  think  the  senate  will    agree   with   me,  in  assuming,  that  the 
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exports  form  a  more  correct  and  reliable  standard  of  estimation 
than  the  imports  ;  however  that  may  be,  the  accidental  coincidence 
between  the  results  arrived  at  in  either  mode,  fortifies  and  proves 
the  calculation  itself  to  have  been  founded  in  correct  prniciples. 
Those  results,  as  shown  by  the  st^cretary  of  the  treasury,  are  now, 
I  believe,  in  the  house,  and  I  regretted  that  I  could  not  examine 
them  before  I  rose  to  address  the  senate.' 

I  will  now  show  you  that  the  exports  from  1836  to  1841,  inclu- 
sive, a  period  of  six  years,  amount  to  six  hundred  and  twenty-one 
million,  four  thousand,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars,  being 
an  average  annual  amount  of  one  hundred  and  three  million,  five 
hundred  thousand,  six  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars.  Ttiat  I 
take  as  presenting  a  safe  ground  of  calculations  for  the  future.  To 
this  I  propose  to  add  fifteen  per  centum  for  profits,  in  which  Ido  but 
follow  Mr.  Ewing,  tlie  late  secretary,  in  his  report  at  the  extra 
session.  It  is  certainly  a  great  profit,  (I  include,  of  course,  all  expen- 
ses and  charges  of  every  kind,)  and  with  this  addition,  the  annual 
amount  will  be  one  hundred  and  eighteen  million,  nine  hundred  and 
fifty-eight  thousand,  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  dollars,  say  one 
hundred  and  nineteen  millions.  Deducting  for  the  interest  and 
principal  of  the  American  debt  abroad,  ten  millions  per  annum,  it 
will  leave  a  net  amount  of  one  hundred  and  nine  millions.  There 
can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  a  deduction  :  the 
debt  exists  ;  it  must  be  provided  for ;  and  my  fear  is,  that  this 
amount  will  prove  too  small  to  meet  it.  I  think  that  much  more 
may  probably  be  needed  ;  but  certainly  none  can  object  to  the 
reserve  of  ten  millions.  We  thus  get,  as  I  said,  a  net  balance  from 
our  annual  exports,  including  profits,  of  one  hundred  and  nine 
millions. 

Of  this  amount  of  importation,  how  much  is  novv'  free  j'rom 
duty  ?  The  free  goods,  including  tea  and  coffee,  am.onnt  to  thirty 
millions  ;  from  which  am.ount  i  deduct  for  tea  and  coffee,  assuming 
that  they  will  be  subjected  to  moderate  duties,  twelve  millions, 
leaving  the  amount  of  free  articles  at  eighteen  millions;  deduct 
this  from  one  hundred  and  nine  millions,  the  aiuounl  of  exports, 
and  it  will  leave  a  balance  of  ninety-one  millions,  which  may  be 
assumed  as  the  amount  of  dutiable  articles  for  some  years  to  come. 

How,  then,  out  of  these  nin(ity  or  ninety-one  millions  of  dutiable 
goods  are  we  to  raise  a  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions?  No  man, 
1  presume,  will  rise  here  in  his  place  and  say,  that  we  are  to  rel}' 
either  on  direct  or  internal  taxes.  Who  has  the  temerity  to  meet 
the  waves  of  popular  indignation  which  will  flow  round  and  bury 
him,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  should  propose,  in  titne  of  peace,  to 
raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  ?  Yet  this  is  the  only  resource 
to  fly  to,  save  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  on  which  I  shall 
speak  presently,  and  which  I  can  convince  any  man  is  not  to  be 
thought  of.     You  are,  therefore,  to  draw  this  amount  of   twenty- 
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six  millions  from  the  ninety-one  millions  of  dutiable  arliclea 
imported  ;  and,  to  reach  that  sum,  at  what  rate  per  centum  must 
you  go  ? 

I  shall  here  say  nothing,  or  but  a  word  or  two,  on  the  subject  of 
home  valuation  —  a  subject  which  a  friend  has  care  of,  (Mr.  Sim- 
mons,) than  whonj  none  is  more  competent  to  its  full  elucidation. 
He  thinks,  as  I  understand,  that  there  can  be  devised  a  satisfactory 
system  of  such  valuation,  and  I  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the 
attempt.  I  will  only  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  if  we  raise  but  ten 
millions,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  protection,  without 
reference  to  any  thing  but  to  mere  honesty,  however  small  the 
amount  may  be,  we  should  ourselves  assess  the  value  of  the  goods 
on  which  we  lay  the  duty,  and  not  leave  the  value  to  be  fixed  by 
foreigners.  As  things  now  stand,  we  lay  the  duty,  but  foreigners 
fix  the  value  of  the  goods.  Give  me  but  the  power  of  fixing  the 
value  of  the  goods,  and  I  care  little,  in  comparison,  what  may  be 
the  rate  of  duty  you  impose.  It  is  evident  that  on  the  ad  valorem 
principle,  it  is  the  foreigner  who  virtually  fixes  the  actual  amount 
of  the  duty  paid.  It  is  the  foreigner  who,  by  fixing  that  value, 
virtually  legislates  for  us ;  and  that  in  a  case  where  his  interest  is 
directly  opposed  to  that  of  our  revenue.  I  say,  therefore,  that  inde- 
pendently of  all  considerations  of  protection,  independently  of  all 
ends  or  motives  but  the  prevention  of  those  infamous  frauds  which 
have  been  the  disgrace  of  our  custom  house  —  frauds  in  Avhich 
the  foreigner,  with  his  double  and  triple  and  quadruple  invoices, 
ready  to  be  produced  as  circumstances  may  require,  fixes  the  value 
of  the  merchandise  taxed  —  every  consideration  of  national  dignity, 
justice,  and  independence,  demands  the  substitution  of  home 
valuation  in  the  place  of  foreign.  What  effect  such  a  change  may 
have  in  the  augmentation  of  the  revenue  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
because  I  do  not  know  the  amount;  I  think  the  rate  may  be  set 
down  at  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  centum,  in  addition  to  the 
foreign  value  of  imports.  I  do  not  speak  with  great  confidence. 
If  the  rate  is  twenty-five  per  centum,  then  it  would  add  only  five 
per  centum  to  the  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  established  by  the 
compromise  act.  Of  course,  if  the  home  be  substituted  for  the 
foreign  valuation,  the  augmentation  of  duties  beyond  twenty  per 
centiim  will  be  less  by  that  home  valuation,  whatever  it  may  be. 
Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question  of  home  valuation, 
and  leaving  that  subject  to  be  arranged  hereafter,  I  shall  treat  the 
subject  as  if  the  present  system  of  foreign  valuation  were  to  continue. 

I  then  return  to  the  inquiry  on  an  importation  amounting  to 
ninety-one  millions,  how  much  duty  must  be  imposed  in  order  to 
raise  a  net  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions  ?  The  question  does 
not  admit  of  perfect  accuracy  ;  the  utmost  that  can  be  reached  is  a 
reasonable  approximation.  Suppose  every  one  of  the  imported 
articles  to  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum,  then  the  gross 
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reveiiae  will  amount  to  twenty-seven  million  and  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  Deducting  the  expenses  of  collection,  which 
may  be  stated  at  one  million  and  six  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
it  will  give  twenty-five  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
or  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  less  than  the  proposed  amount 
of  twenty-six  millions. 

But  I  might  as  well  take  this  opportunity  1o  explain  a  subject 
which  is  not  well  understood.  It  has  been  supposed,  when  I  pro- 
pose to  fix  a  rate  of  ad  valorem  duty  as  the  maximum  to  be 
allowed,  that  my  meaning  is,  that  all  articles,  of  every  description, 
are  to  be  carried  up  to  that  point,  and  fixed  at  that  rate,  as  on  a  sort  of 
bed  of  Procrustes,  But  that  is  not  my  idea.  No  doubt  certain 
articles  ought  to  go  up  to  the  maximum  —  I  mean  those  of  prime 
necessity  belonging  to  the  class  of  protected  articles.  There  are 
others,  such  as  jewelry  and  watches,  and  some  others  of  small 
bulk  and  great  comparative  value,  and  therefore  easily  smuggled, 
and  presenting  a  great  temptation  to  the  evasion  of  duty,  which 
ought  to  be  subjected  to  a  less  rate.  There  should,  therefore,  be  a 
discrimination  allowed  under  the  maximum  rale  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  respective  circumstances  of  each  particular  interest 
concerned.  Since  it  will  require  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  on  all 
articles  to  give  the  amount  of  twenty-five  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  and  since  some  of  them  will  not  bear  so  high  a 
duty  as  ihirty  per  centum,  it  follows  that  less  than  that  rale  will 
certainly  not  answer  the  necessary  demands  of  the  government, 
and  it  may  in  some  particular  cases  require  a  rate  somewhat  higher 
than  that  in  order  to  raise  the  proposed  sum  of  twenty-six  millions. 
But  as  the  reserved  fund  of  two  millions  for  contingencies  will  not 
require  an  annual  revenue  for  that  purpose,  should  the  amount  of 
duties  levied  be  less  than  twenty-six  millions,  or  even  between 
twenty-four  and  twenty-five  millions,  the  reserved  fund  may  be 
made  up  by  accumulation,  during  successive  years,  and  sfill  leave 
an  amount  sufficient  to  meet  an  annual  expenditure  of  twenty- 
two  millions,  and  two  millions  for  the  public  debt. 

I  now  approach  the  consideration  of  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  subject  in  its  connection  with  the  compromise  act. 

I  shall  not  here  attempt  to  go  again  into  the  history  of  that  act. 
I  will  only  say  that,  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  it  was  thought  right 
that  the  country  should  make  a  fair  experiment  of  its  effect ;  and 
that,  as  the  law  itself  met  the  approbation  of  all  parts  of  the 
country,  its  provisions  ought  not  lightly  to  be  departed  from;  that 
the  principles  of  the  act  should  be  observed  in  good  faith  ;  and 
that,  if  it  be  necessary  to  raise  the  duties  higher  than  twenty  per 
centum,  we  ought  to  adhere  to  the  ])rinciples  of  the  compromi'se, 
then,  as  far  as  it  should  be  possible  to  do.  I  have  been  animated, 
in  the  ])ropositions  I  now  ofl'er  to  the  senate,  by  the  same  desire 
that  prompted  me,  whenever  the  act  has  been  assailed  by  its  oppo- 
nents, to  stand  by  it  and  defend  it. 
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But  it  is  necessary  now  to  consider  what  the  principles  of  the 
compromise  act  really  are. 

The  first  principle  is,  that  there  should  be  a  fixed  rale  of  ad 
valorem  duty,  and  discriminations  below  it. 

Second,  that  the  excess  of  duty  beyond  twenty  per  centum 
should,  by  a  gradual  process,  commencing  on  the  thirty-first  of 
December,  1833,  be  reduced,  so  that  by  the  ihirtielh  of  June,  1842, 
it  should  be  brought  down  to  twenty  per  centum. 

Third,  that  after  that  day,  sticli  duties  should  be  laid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  such  revenue  as  might  be  necessary  for  an  econom- 
ical administration  of  the  government ;  consequently  excluding  all 
resort  to  internal  taxation,  or  to  the  proceeds  of  ihe  ])ublJc  lands. 
For,  contemporaneously  with  the  pendency  of  the  compromise 
act,  a  bill  was  pending  for  the  distribution  of  those  proceeds. 

Fourth,  that  after  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1842,  all  duties  should  be 
paid  in  ready  money,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  credits. 

Fifth,  that,  after  the  same  day,  the  assessment  of  the  value  of  all 
imports  should  be  made  at  home  and  not  abroad. 

Sixth,  that  after  the  same  day,  a  list  of  articles  specified  and 
enumerated  in  the  act,  should  be  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  manufacturing  interest. 

These  are  the  principles,  and  all  the  principles  of  the  comprom- 
ise act.  An  impression  has  been  taken  up  most  erroneously,  that 
the  rate  of  duty  was  never  to  exceed  twenty  per  centum.  There  is  no 
such  limitation  in  the  act.  I  admit  that,  at  the  time  of  the  passage 
of  the  act,  a  hope  was  entertained  that  a  rate  of  duty  not  exceeding 
twenty  per  centum  would  supply  an  adequate  revenue  to  an 
economical  administration  of  the  government.  Then  we  were 
threatened  with  that  overflow  of  revenue  with  which  the  treasury 
was  subsequently  inundated;  and  the  difficulty  was  to  find  articles 
which  should  be  liberated  from  duty  and  thrown  into  the  free  class. 
Hence,  wines,  silks,  and  other  luxuries,  were  rendered  free.  But 
the  act,  and  no  part  of  the  act,  when  fairly  interpreted,  limits  con- 
gress to  the  iron  rule  of  adhering  for  ever,  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, to  a  fixed  and  unalterable  rate  of  twenty  per  centum  duty. 
The  first  section  is  in  the  following  words  : 

'  Be  it  enacted,  and  so  forth,  that,  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  Decen^iler, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three,  in  all  cases  where  duties  imposed 
on  foreign  imports  by  the  act  of  the  fourteenth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  thirty-two,  entitled  'an  act  to  alter  and  amend  the  several  acts  impos- 
ing duties  on  imports,' or  by  any  ether  act,  shall  exceed  twenty  per  centum  on  the 
value  thereof  one  tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ;  from  and  alter  the 
thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eiirht  hundred  and  thirty-fi\e,  another 
tenth  pari  thereof  shall  be  deducted;  from  and  after  tlie  thirty-first  day  of  December, 
Kne  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be 
deducted  ;  from  and  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  thirty-nine,  another  tenth  part  thereof  shall  be  deducted  ;  and  from  and  after 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-one.  one  half 
of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted  ;  and  from  aiul  after  the  thirtieth  day 
of  June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two.  the  other  half  thereof  shall  he 
deducted,' 
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The  provision  of  that  section  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  the 
existing  duties  should  be,  by  the  thirtieth  of  June,  1842,  brought 
down  to  twenty  per  centum.  What  then  ?  Were  they  always  to 
remain  at  that  rate  ?  The  section  does  not  so  declare.  Not  only 
is  this  not  expected,  and  was  not  so  understood,  but  directly  the 
reverse  is  asserted,  and  was  so  understood,  if  the  exigencies  of  the 
treasury  required  a  higher  rate  to  provide  the  revenue  necessary  to 
an  economical  administration  of  the  government.  The  third  sec- 
tion, w^hich  embodies  most  of  the  great  principles  of  the  act,  is  in 
these  words : 

'  Section  3.  And  be  it  furtiier  enacted,  that  until  the  thirteenth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  forty-two,  the  duties  imposed  by  existing  laws,  as  modified 
by  this  act,  shall  remain  and  continue  to  be  collected.  And,  from  and  after  the  day 
last  aforesaid,  all  duties  upon  imports  shall  he  collected  in  ready  money;  and  all 
credits  now  allowed  by  law,  in  the  payment  of  duties,  shall  be,  and  hereby  are, 
abolished;  and  such  duties  shall  be  laid  for  the  purpose  of  raising  such  revenue  as 
may  be  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  government;  and,  from  and 
after  the  day  last  aforesaid,  the  duties  required  to  be  paid  by  law  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  shall  be  assessed  upon  the  value  thereof,  at  the  port  where  the  same 
shall  be  entered,  under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.' 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  language?  Can  any  thing  be 
more  explicit,  or  less  liable  to  misconception  ?  It  contains  two 
obligations.  The  first  is,  that  there  shall  be  an  economical  admin- 
istration of  the  government;  no  waste,  no  extravagance,  no  squan- 
dering of  the  public  money.  I  admit  this  obligation,  in  its  fullest 
force,  in  all  its  length  and  breadth,  and  I  trust  that  my  friends,  with 
or  without  my  aid,  will  fulfil  it,  in  letter  and  spirit,  with  the  most 
perfect  fulfilment.  But  the  second  obligation  is  no  less  binding 
and  imperative ;  and  that  is,  that  such  duties  shall  be  laid  as  may 
be  necessary  to  raise  such  revenue  as  is  requisite  to  an  economical 
administration  of  the  government.  The  source  of  revenue  is  defined 
and  prescribed  —  the  foreign  imports,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
sources.  The  amount,  from  the  nature  of  things,  could  not  be 
specified;  but  whatever  it  may  be,  be  it  large  or  small,  allowing 
us  to  come  below,  or  requiring  that  we  should  go  beyond  twenty 
per  centum,  that  amount  is  to  be  raised. 

I  contend,  therefore,  with  entire  confidence,  that  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  tlie  compromise  act,  to,  impose 
duties  to  any  amount  whatever,  thirty,  forty,  or  more  per  centum, 
subject  to  the  single  condition  of  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government. 

What  are  the  other  principles  of  the  act  ?  First,  there  is  the 
principle  that  a  fixed  ad  valorem  duty  shall  prevail  and  be  in  force 
at  all  times.  For  one,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  that  principle. 
There  are  certain  vague  notions  afloat  as  to  the  utiHty  and  necessity 
of  specific  duties  and  discriminations,  which  I  am  persuaded  arise 
from  a  want  of  a  right  understanding  of  the  subject.  We  have 
had  the  ad  valorem   principle  practically  in  force  ever   since  the 
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compromise  act  was  passed  ;  and  there  has  been  no  difficully  in 
administering  the  duties  of  the  treasury  on  that  principle. 

It  was  necessary  first  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  goods,  and 
then  to  impose  the  duty  upon  them;  and,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  act  to  this  day,  the  ad  valorem  principle  has  been  substan- 
tially in  operation.  Compare  the  difference  between  specific  and 
the  ad  valorem  system  of  duties,  and  I  maintain  that  the  latter  is 
justly  entitled  to  the  preference.  The  one  principle  declares  that 
the  duty  shall  be  paid  upon  the  real  value  of  the  article  taxed ;  the 
specific  principle  imposes  an  equal  duty  on  articles  greallv  unequal 
in  value.  Coffee,  for  example,  (and  it  is  an  article  whidi  always 
suggests  itself  to  my  thoughts,)  is  one  of  the  articles  on  which  a 
specific  duty  has  been  levied.  Now,  it  is  perfectly  well  known 
that  the  Mocha  coffee  is  ^vorth  at  least  twice  as  much  as  the  coff"ee 
of  St.  Domingo  or  Cuba,  yet  both  pay  the  same  duty.  The  tax 
has  no  respect  to  the  value,  but  is  arbitrarily  levied  on  all  articles 
of  a  specific  kind,  alike,  however  various  and  unequal  may  be 
their  values.  I  say  that,  in  theory,  and  according  to  every  sound 
principle  of  justice,  the  ad  valorem  mode  of  taxation  is  entitled  to 
the  preference.  There  is,  I  admit,  one  objection  to  it;  as  the  value 
of  an  article  is  a  matter  subject  to  opinion,  and  as  opinions  will 
ever  vary,  either  honestly  or  fraudulently,  there  is  some  difficulty 
in  preventing  frauds.  But,  with  the  home  valuation  pi'oposed  by 
my  friend  from  Rhode  Island,  (Mr.  Simmons.)  the  ad  valorem 
system  can  be  adopted  with  all  practicable  safety,  and  will  be 
liable  to  those  chances  only  of  fraud,  which  are  inevitable  under 
any  and  every  system. 

Again.  What  has  been  the  fact  from  the  origin  of  the  govern- 
ment until  now?  The  articles  from  which  the  greatest  amount  of 
revenue  has  been  drawn,  such  as  woollens,  linens,-  silks,  cottons, 
worsteds,  and  a  few  others,  have  all  been  taxed  on  the  ad  valorem 
principle,  and  there  has  been  no  difficulty  in  the  operation.  I 
believe,  upon  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  best  mode.  I  believe  that  if 
we  adopt  a  fixed  rate  ad  valorem,  wherever  it  can  be  done,  the 
revenue  will  be  subjected  to  fewer  frauds  than  the  injustice  and 
frauds  incident  to  specific  duties.  One  of  the  most  prolific  sources 
of  the  violation  of  our  revenue  laws,  has  been,  as  every  body 
knows,  the  effort  to  get  in  goods  of  a  finer  quality  and  higher  vahie 
admitted  under  the  lower  rate  of  duty  required  for  those  of  a  lower 
value.  The  honorable  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  (Mr. 
Woodbury,)  and  the  honorable  senator  from  New  Yoik,  (Mr. 
Wright,)  both  well  know  this.  But  if  tlie  duty  were  laid  ad  valorem 
there  could  be  no  inotive  for  such  an  effort,  and  the  fraud,  in  its 
present  form,  would  have  no  place.  In  England,  as  all  whc  have 
read  the  able  report  made  by  Mr.  Hume,  a  Scottish  member  in  the 
house  of  commons,  must  perceive,  they  seem  to  be  giving  up 
specific  duties,  and  the  tendency  in  the  public  mind  appears  to  be. 
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instead  of  having  a  variety  of  specific  duties  and  a  variety  of  ad 
valorem  duties,  to  have  one  permanent  fixed  rate  of  duty  for  all 
articles.  I  am  willing,  I  repeat,  to  adhere  to  this  great  principle,  as 
laid  down  in  the  compromise  act.  If  there  be  those  who  suppose 
that,  under  the  specific  forn;i  of  duty,  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
can  be  secured  than  under  the  other  mode,  I  would  observe  that 
the  actual  measure  of  protection  does  not  depend  upon  the  form 
but  on  the  amount  of  the  duty  which  is  levied  on  the  foreign  rival 
article. 

Assuming  that  we  are  to  adhere  to  this  principle,  then  every  one 
of  the  leading  principles  of  the  same  act  can  be  adhered  to  and 
carried  fully  out ;  for  I  again  assert  that  the  idea  that  duties  are 
always  to  remain  at  precisely  twenty  per  centum,  and  never  to  vary 
from  that  point,  be  the  exigencies  of  government  ^vhat  they  may, 
does  not  belong  to  the  language  of  the  act,  nor  is  it  required  by 
any  one  of  its  provisions. 

The  next  resolution  I  have  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
senate,  is  this : 

'  Resolved,  that  the  provision  in  the  act  of  the  extra  session,  for  the  distribution  of 
liie  proceeds  of  the  public  lands,  requiring  the  operation  of  that  act  to  be  suspended 
in  the  contingency  of  a  higher  rate  of  duty  than  twenty  per  centum,  ought  to  be 
repealed.' 

Now,  according  to  the  calculations  I  have  made,  the  repeal  of 
the  clause  in  question,  and  the  recall  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  from  the  states,  even  if  made,  will  not  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  a  great  increase  in  the  existing  rate  of  taxation. 
I  have  shown  that  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  will  not  be  too 
much  to  furnish  the  requisite  amount  of  revenue,  for  a  just  and 
economical  administration  of  the  government.  And  how  much 
of  that  rate  will  be  reduced,  should  you  add  to  the  revenue  from 
imports  the  million  and  a  half  (which  was  the  amount  realized  the 
last  year,)  derived  from  sales  of  the  public  domain?  It  will  be 
but  the  difference  between  thirty  and  about  twenty-eight  and  a  half. 
For,  since  thirty  per  centum  yields  a  revenue  of  twenty-six  millions, 
one  per  centum  will  bring  about  nine  hundred  thousand;  and 
every  million  of  dollars  derived  from  lands  will  reduce  your  taxa- 
tion on  imports  only  nine  hundred  thousand;  if  you  get  a  million 
and  a  half  from  the  lands,  it  will  reduce  the  taxes  only  from  thirty 
to  twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  centum  ;  or  if  you  get  three  millions, 
as  some  gentlemen  insist  will  be  the  case,  then  you  will  save  taxes 
in  the  amount  of  the  difference  between  thirty  per  centum  and 
about  twenty-seven  per  centum.  This  will  be  the  whole  extent  of 
benefit  derived  from  this  land  fund,  which  some  senators  have 
supposed  would  be  so  abundant  as  to  relieve  us  from  all  necessity 
of  additional  taxation  at  all.  I  put  it,  then,  to  every  senator,  no 
matter  whether  he  was  opposed  to  th  f  land  bill  or  not,  whether  he 
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is  williiii^f,  for  ihe  sake  of  this  trifling  dillereiK-o,  be1\ve<>n  thirty  and 
twenty-eight  and  a  half  per  centum,  or  between  thirty  and  twenty- 
seven  per  centum,  to  disturb  a  great  momentous  and  iierpJexing 
subject  of  our  national  policy,  which  is  now  settled,  and  thereby 
show  such  an  example  of  instability  in  legislation  as  will  be 
exhibited  by  the  fact  of  unsettling  so  great  a  question  within  less 
than  eight  months  after  it  had  been  fixed,  on  the  most  mature 
consideration?  If  geatlemen  can  make  more  out  of  the  land  fund 
llian  I  have  here  stated  it  likely  to  yield,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  on 
wliat  ground  they  rest  their  calculations.  I  say  that  all  the  differ- 
ence it  will  produce  in  the  amount  of  our  increased  taxation  is  the 
'.lifterence  between  thirty  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half,  or  between 
thirty  and  twenty-seven  per  centum.  Will  you,  I  repeat  the 
question,  when  it  is  absolutely  and  confessedly  necessary  that 
more  revenue  shall  be  raised,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be 
done  is  fraught  with  so  many  and  so  great  benefits  to  the  country, 
as  I  shall  presently  show,  will  you  disturb  a  great  and  vexed 
national  question  for  the  sake  of  eking  out  in  so  trifling  a  degree, 
ihe  amount  to  be  raised?  But  let  us  look  at  the  subject  in  another 
view.  The  resources  on  which  government  should  depend,  for 
paying  the  public  creditor,  and  maintaining  inviolate  the  national 
fiuth  and  credit,  ought  to  be  such  as  to  admit  of  some  certain 
estimate  and  calculation.  But  what  possible  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  a  fund  so  fluctuating  and  variable  as  that  which  is 
derivable  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands?  We  have  seen  it 
rise  to  the  extraordinary  height  of  twenty-six  millions  in  one  year, 
and  in  less  than  six  years  afterwards  fall  down  to  the  low  amount 
of  one  million  and  a  half! 

The  next  resolution  aflirms  a  proposition  which  I  hope  will 
r,  ceive  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  senate.     It  is  as  follows. 

'  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  government,  at  all  times,  but  more  especially  in  a 
season  such  as  now  exists,  of  general  embarrassment,  and  pecuniary  distress,  to  abolish 
nil  useless  institutions  and  offices,  to  curtail  all  unnecessary  expenses,  and  to  practice 
rigid  economy.' 

i\.nd  the  seventh  resolution  declares, 

'  That  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  two  houses  of  congress  ought  to  be  greatly 
reduced  ;  and  the  mileage  of  members  of  congress  ought  to  be  regulated,  and  more 
clearly  defmed.' 

It  has  appeared  to  me,  that  the  process  of  retrenchment  of  the 
public  expenses,  and  reform  of  existing  abuses,  ought  to  begin  in 
an  especial  manner,  here,  with  ourselves,  in  "congress  itself,  where 
is  found  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
government.  We  should  begin  at  home,  and  encourage  the  work 
of  retrenchment  by  our  own  example.  I  have  before  me  a  docu- 
ment which  exhibits  the  gi-adual  progress  in  the  contingent  expenses 
of  the  two  houses  of  congress,  from  1820  to  1840,  embracing  a 
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period  of  twenty  yeai's,  divided  into  terms  four  years  apart,  and  it 
shows  that  the  amount  of  the  contingent  fund  has  advanced  from 
eighty-six  thousand  dollars,  which  it  was  in  1824,  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty-one  thousand  in  1828,  a  rate  of  increase  not  greater 
than  was  proper,  considering  the  progress  of  the  country ;  to 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  in  1832 ;  to  two  hundred  and 
sixty-three  thousand,  in  1836 ;  and,  iji  1840,  it  amounted,  under  an 
administration  which  charged  that  in  1824  with  extravagance,  to 
the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand,  three 
hundred  and  thirly-three  dollars!  I  am  really  sorry,  for  the  credit 
of  congress,  to  be  obliged  to  read  a  statement  exhibiting  such 
shameful,  such  protiigate  waste.  And  allow  me  here  to  say, 
without  any  intention  of  being  unkind  to  those  able  and  competent 
officers,  the  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  the  clerk  ^  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  (not  the  present  clerk,)  that  they  ought  to  bear  a 
share  of  the  responsibility,  for  the  great  and  sudden  growth  of  this 
expenditure.  How  did  it  arise?  The  clerk  presents  his  estimate 
of  the  sum  that  will  be  necessary,  and  the  committee  of  ways  and 
means,  being  busily  occupied  in  matters  of  greater  moment,  take  it 
without  sufficient  examination,  and  insert  it  at  once  on  the  appro- 
priation bill.  But  I  insist  that  it  should  be  cut  down  to  a  sum  of 
which  members  of  congress  may,  with  some  decency,  speak  to  their 
constituents.  A  salutary  reform  has  been  commenced  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  which  ought  to  be  followed  up  here.  They  have 
already  stricken  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  contingent 
fund  for  both  houses ;  but  they  should  go  much  lower.  I  hope 
there  w^ill  be  another  item  of  retrenchment,  in  fixing  a  reasonable 
maximum  amount,  to  be  allowed  for  stationery  furnished  to  the 
members  of  congi-ess.  If  this  shall  be  adopted,  much  will  have 
been  done;  for  this  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  congres- 
sional extravagance.  I  am  told  that  the  stationery  furnished  during 
the  twenty-fifth  congress  averages  more  than  one  hundred  dollars 
per  head  to  each  member.  Can  any  man  believe  that  any  such 
amount  as  this  can  be  necessary  ?  Is  it  not  an  instance  of 
profligate  waste  and  profusion  ? 

My  next  resolution  is  directed  to  the  expenses  of  the  judicial 
department  of  the  government. 

'  Resolved,  that  the  expenses  of  the  judicial  department  have,  of  late  years,  been 
greatly  increased,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.' 

In  this  department,  also,  there  has  been  a  vast  augmention  of  the 
expenses,  and  such  a  one  as  calls  for  a  thorough  investigation. 
The  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  the  judicial  department  has 
sprung  up  from  two  hundred  and  nine  thousand  dollars,  which  it 

*  It  is  but  justice  to  those  officers  to  say,  that  the  most  extravagant  increase  in  the 
contingent  expenses  of  congress  is  in  the  article  of  printing,  for  which  they  are  not 
responsible. 
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was  in  1824,  to  four  hundred  and  seventy-one  thousand  dollars,  al 
which  it  stood  for  the  year  1840.  Can  any  man  believe  that  this 
has  all  been  fairly  done?  that  that  department  actually  requires  the 
expenditure  every  year  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars?  I  have 
no  doubt  that  the  district  judges  and  the  marshals,  who  have  great 
control  of  the  expenditure  of  the  fund,  and  the  clerks,  ought  to  be 
held  responsible  for  this  enormous  increase.  Without  any  inten- 
tion to  indulge  in  any  invidious  distinctions,  I  think  1  could  name 
a  district  in  which  great  abuses  prevail,  and  the  expenditures  are 
four  or  five  times  greater  than  they  are  in  any  other  district  through- 
out the  country.  I  hope  this  whole  matter  will  be  thoroughly 
investigated,  and  that  some  necessary  restraints  will  be  imposed 
upon  this  branch  of  the  public  service.  1  am  truly  sorry,  that  in  a 
branch  of  the  government  which,  for  its  purity  and  uprightness,  has 
ever  been  distinguished,  and  which  so  well  merits  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country,  there  should  have  occurred  so  discreditable 
an  increase  in  the  expenses  of  its  practical  administration. 
The  next  resolution  asserts, 

'  That  the  diplomatic  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foieign  powers  have  been 
unnecessarily  extended  during  the  last  twelve  years,  and  ought  to  be  reduced.' 

I  will  not  dwell  long  on  this  subject.  I  must  remark,  however, 
that  since  the  days  of  Mr.  Adatns's  administration,  the  number  of 
foreign  ministers,  of  the  first  grade,  has  nearly  doubled,  and  that  of 
ministers  of  the  second  grade  has  nearly  tripled.  Why,  we  have 
ministers  abroad,  who  are  seeking  for  the  governments  to  which 
they  are  accredited,  and  the  governments  are  not  to  be  found  ! 
We  have  ministers  at  Constantinople  and  Vienna,  and  for  what? 
We  have  an  unreciprocated  mission  to  Naples,  and  for  what? 
There  was,  at  the  last  session,  an  attempt  to  abolish  this  appoint- 
ment, but  it  unfortunately  failed.  One  would  think,  that,  in  such  a 
one-sided,  unreciprocated  diplomacy,  if  a  regard  to  economy  did 
not  prompt  us  to  discontinue  the  relation,  national  pride  would.  In 
like  manner,  we  might  look  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  and  of  this 
continent,  and  find  mission  after  mission  which  there  seems  to  be 
no  earthly  utility  in  retaining.     But  I  forbear. 

On  the  subject  of  mileage,  I  hope  there  may  be  an  effort  to 
equalize  it  justly,  and  render  it  uniform,  and  that  the  same  allowance 
will  be  made  for  the  same  distance  travelled,  whether  by  land,  by 
water,  or  by  steam  route,  or  whether  the  distance  be  ascertained  by 
horizontal  or  surface  measurement.  I  think  the  former  the  best 
mode,  because  it  limits  us  to  a  single  and  simple  inquiry,  and  leaves 
no  open  door  for  abuses.     I  hope,  therefore,  that  we  shall  adopt  it 

The  next  resolution  of  the  scries  reads  thus: 

'  Resolved,  that  the  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  further  restricted,   the  abusive 
uses  of  it  restrained  and  punished,  the  postage  on  letters  reduced,  the  mode  of  estimat- 
ing distances   more  clearly  defned  and  prescribed,  and  a  small  addition  t3  postage 
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made  on  oooks.  pamphlets,  and  packages  transmitted  by  the  mail,  to  be  graduated  and 
increased  according  to  their  respective  weights.' 

The  franking  privilege  has  been  most  direfully  abused.  We  have 
already  reached  a  point  of  abuse,  not  to  say  corruption,  though  the 
goverrnnent  has  been  in  operation  but  about  fifty  years,  which  it 
has  taken  Great  Britain  centuries  to  attain.  Blank  envelopes,  I 
have  heard  it  said,  ready  franked,  have  been  enclosed  to  individuals 
at  a  distance,  who  openly  boasted  that  their  correspondence  is  free 
of  charge.  The  limitation  as  to  the  weight  is  now  extended,  I 
believe,  to  two  ounces.  But  what  of  that,  if  a  man  may  send  under 
his  frank  a  thousand  of  these  two-ounce  packages?  The  limitation 
should  be  to  the  total  weight  included  in  any  single  mail,  whether 
the  packages  be  few  or  many.  The  report  of  the  post-master 
general,  at  a  former  session,  states  the  astounding  fact,  that,  of  the 
whole  amount  transported  in  the  mails,  nineiij-five  per  centum  goes 
free  of  all  duty,  and  letters  of  business  and  private  correspondence 
have  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  whole.  It  is  monstrous,  and  calls 
oudly  for  some  provision  to  equalize  the  charge.  The  present 
postage  on  letters  is  enormously  high,  in  proportion  to  the  other 
business  of  the  country.  If  you  Avill  refuse  to  carry  those  packages, 
which  are  now  transmitted  by  mail  simply  because  in  that  mode 
they  can  travel  free  of  cost,  you  will  greatly  relieve  the  business 
interests  of  the  country,  which  now  bear  nearly  the  whole  burden 
for  all  the  rest.  This  it  is  your  duty  to  do.  Let  us  throw,  at  least, 
a  fair  portion  of  the  burden  on  those  who  receive,  at  present,  the 
whole  of  the  benefit.  Again.  The  law  is  very  loose  and  uncertain 
as  to  the  estimation  of  distances.  Since  the  introduction  of  steam- 
travel,  the  distance  travelled  has,  in  many  cases,  been  increased, 
while  the  time  consumed  has  been  shortened.  Take,  as  an  illus- 
tration, a  case  near  at  hand.  The  nearest  distance  from  here  to 
Frederick  city,  in  Maryland,  is  forty-four  miles;  but,  if  you  go 
hence  to  the  depot  on  the  Baltimore  road,  and  thence  take  the  train 
to  Frederick,  you  arrive  sooner,  but  the  distance  is  increased  to  one 
huncjred  miles.  Now,  as  letters  are  charged  according  to  the  miles 
travelled,  I  hold  it  very  wrong  to  subject  a  letter  to  this  more  than 
double  charge,  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  longer  route  in 
distance,  though  a  shorter  in  time.  Such  cases  ought  to  be  provided 
against  by  specific  rules. 

I  come  now  to  the  last  resolution  offered,  which  is  as  follows. 

'  Resolved,  that  the  secretaries  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy 
departments,  and  the  postmaster  general,  be  severally  directed,  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  report  what  offices  can  be  abolished,  and  what  retrenchments  of  public  expendi- 
ture can  be  made,  without  public  detriment,  in  the  respective  branches  of  the  public 
seivice  under  their  charge.' 

We  all  know  that,  if  the   heads  of  departments  will  not  go    o 
work  with  us  honestly  and  faithfully,  in  truth  and  sincerity,  congress, 
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thus  unaided,  can  effect  comparalively  but  little.  1  lio[)c  they  will 
enter  with  us  on  this  good  work  of  relrenchrnent  and  reform.  I 
&nall  be  the  last  to  express  in  advance  any  distrust  of  their  upriglit 
intentions  in  this  respect.  The  only  thing  that  alarms  me  is,  that 
two  of  these  departments  have  come  to  us  asking  for  appropriations 
far  beyond  any  that  iiave  heretofore  been  demanded  in  time  of 
peace,  and  that  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  of  an  empty 
treasury.  But  I  still  hope,  when  they  shall  see  congress  heartily,  in 
earnest,  engaged  in  retrenching  useless  expenditure,  and  reducing 
estimates  that  cannot  be  complied  with,  that  they  will  boldly  bring 
out  to  view  all  abuses  which  exist  in  their  several  spheres  of  action, 
and  let  us  apply  the  pruning-knife,  so  as  to  reduce  the  national 
expenditure  within  some  proper  and  reasonable  amount.  At  all 
events,  they  are,  of  course,  most  familiar  with  the  details  of  the 
subject,  as  it  relates  to  their  several  branches  of  the  administration. 
Among  other  items,  there  are  several  useless  mints,  which  only 
operate  to  waste  the  public  money.  A  friend,  occupied  in  investi- 
gating this  subject,  has  told  me  that  the  mint  in  New  Orleans  has 
already  cost  the  country  half  a  million  of  dollars,  for  getting  ready 
to  coin  bullion  not  yet  dug  out  of  the  mine  I 

[Mr.  Berrien  here  spoke  across  something  not  heard  by  the  reporter,  in  relation  to 
the  mint  at  Dahlonega,  which  excited  much  mirth  in  tlie  neighboring  part  of  the 
chamber.] 

While  every  piece  of  coin  made  by  these  useless  establishments 
could  just  as  well  be  coined  by  the  central  mint,  at  Philadelphia. 

And  now,  having  gone  through  with  all  the  details  of  this  series 
of  resolutions,  which  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  notice,  allow  me,  in 
drawing  to  a  conclusion  of  these  remarks,  to  present  some  of  the 
rdvantages  which  it  appears  to  me  should  urge  us  lo  adopt  the 
system  of  financial  arrangement  contemplated  in  the  resolutions. 

And  first,  the  government  will,  in  this  way,  secvire  to  itself  an 
adequate  amount  of  revenue,  without  being  obliged  to  depend  on 
temporary  and  disreputable  expedients,  and  thus  preseve  the  public 
credit  unsullied,  which  I  deem  a  great  advantage  of  the  plan. 
Credit  is  of  incalculable  value,  whether  to  a  nation  or  an  individual. 
England,  proud  England,  a  country  with  which  we  may  one  day 
again  come  in  conflict  —  though  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  say,  that  I 
cannot  perceive  at  present  the  least  'speck  of  war'  in  the  political 
horizon  —  owes  her  greatness,  her  vastncss  of  power,  pervading  the 
habitable  globe,  mainly  to  her  strict  and  uniform  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  the  national  credit. 

Second.  The  next  thing  recommended  is  retrenchment  in  the 
national  expenditure,  and  greater  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  government.  And  do  we  not  owe  it  to  this  bleeding  country, 
to  ourselves,  and  the  unparalleled  condition  of  the  time,  to  exhibit 
to  the  world  a  fixed,  resolute,  and  patriotic  purpose,  to  reduce  the 
public  expenditure  to  an  economical  standard? 
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Third.  Eut  a  much  more  important  advantage  than  either  of 
those  I  have  yet  adverted  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  check  v%diich  the 
adoption  of  this  plan  will  impose  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious 
metals  from  this  country  to  foreign  countries.  I  shall  not  now  go 
into  the  causes  by  which  the  country  has  been  brought  down  from 
the  elevated  condition  of  prosperity  it  once  enjoyed,  to  its  present 
state  of  general  embarrassment  and  distress.  I  think  that  those 
causes  are  as  distinctly  in  my  understanding  and  memory  as  any 
subjects  were  ever  impressed  there;  but  I  have  no  desire  to  go  into 
a  discussion  which  can  only  revive  the  remembrance  of  unpleasant 
topics.  My  purpose,  my  fixed  purpose  on  this  occasion,  has  been 
to  appeal  to  all  gentlemen  on  all  political  sides  of  this  chamber,  to 
come  out,  and  make  a  sacrifice  of  all  lesser  differences,  in  a  patriotic, 
generous,  and  general  effort,  for  the  relief  of  their  country.  I  shall 
not  open  these  bleeding  wounds  which  have,  in  too  many  instances, 
been  inflicted  by  brothers'  hands  —  especially  will  I  not  do  so  at 
this  time,  and  on  this  occasion.  I  shall  look  merely  at  facts  as  they 
are.  I  shall  not  ask  what  have  been  the  remote  causes  of  the 
depression  and  wretchedness  of  our  once  glorious  and  happy 
country.  I  will  turn  my  view  only  on  causes  which  are  proximate, 
indisputable,  and  iramediately  before  us. 

One  great  if  not  sole  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  withdrawal  of 
coin  from  the  country,  to  pay  debts  accrued  or  accruing  abroad,  for 
foreign  imports,  or  debts  contracted  during  former  periods  of 
prosperity,  and  still  hanging  over  the  country.  How  this  withdrawal 
operates  in  practice,  is  not  difficult  to  be  understood.  The  banks 
of  the  country,  when  they  are  in  a  sound  state,  act  upon  this  coin 
as  the  basis  of  their  circulation  and  discounts  ;  the  withdrawal  of  it 
not  only  obliges  the  banks  to  withhold  discounts  and  accommoda- 
tions, but  to  draw  in  what  is  due  from  their  debtors,  at  the  precise 
time  when  they,  sharing  in  the  general  stricl^ire,  are  least  able  to 
meet  the  calls.  Property  is  then  thrown  into  the  market,  to  raise 
means  to  comply  with  those  demands,  depression  ensues,  and,  as 
is  invariably  the  case  when  there  is  a  downward  tendency  in  its 
value,  it  falls  below  its  real  worth.  But  the  foreign  demand  for 
specie,  to  pay  commercial  and  other  public  debt,  operates  directly 
upon  the  precious  metals  themselves,  which  are  gathered  up  by 
bankers,  and  brokers,  and  others,  obtained  from  these  depositories, 
and  thence  exported.  Thus,  this  foreign  demand  has  a  double 
operation,  one  upon  the  banks,  and  through  them  upon  the  com- 
munity, and  the  other  upon  the  coin  of  the  country.  Gentlemen, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  deceive  themselves  in  attributing  to 
the  banking  institutions  all  the  distresses  of  the  country.  Doubtless, 
the  erroneous  and  fraudulent  administration  of  some  of  them,  has 
occasioned  much  local  and  individual  distress.  But  this  would  be 
temporary  and  limited,  whilst  the  other  cause  —  the  continued 
efflux  of  specie  from  the  country  —  if  not  arrested,  would  perpetuate 
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the  distress.  Could  you  annihilate  every  bank  in  the  union,  and 
burn  every  bank  note,  and  substitute  in  their  place  a  circulation  of 
nothing  but  the  precious  metals,  as  long  as  such  a  tarifl"  continues 
as  now  exists,  two  years  would  not  elapse  till  you  would  tind  the 
imperative  necessity  of  some  paper  medium  for  conducting  the 
domestic  exchanges. 

I  announce  only  an  historical  truth,  when  I  declare,  that  during, 
and  ever  since  our  colonial  existence,  necessity  has  given  rise  to  the 
existence  of  a  paper  circulation  of  some  form,  in  every  colony  on 
this  continent;  and  there  was  a  perpetual  struggle  between  the 
crown  and  royal  governors  on  one  hand,  and  the  colonial  legislatures 
on  the  other,  on  this  very  subject  of  paper  money.  No  ;  if  you  had 
to-morrow  a  circulation  consisting  of  nothing  but  the  precious 
metals,  they  would  leave  you  as  the  morning  dew  leaves  the  fields, 
and  you  would  be  left  under  the  necessity  of  devising  a  mode  to 
fill  the  chasm  produced  by  their  absence. 

I  am  ready  to  make  one  concession  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side.  I  admit  that,  if  the  circulation  were  in  coin  alone,  the 
thermometer  of  our  monetary  fluctuations  would  not  rise  as  high, 
or  fall  as  low  as  when  the  circulation  is  of  a  mixed  'character, 
consisting  partly  of  coin  and  partly  of  paper.  But  then  the  fluctua- 
tions themselves,  within  a  more  circumscribed  range,  would  be  quite 
as  numerous,  and  they  will  and  must  exist  so  long  as  such  a  tariff 
remains  as  forces  the  precious  metals  abroad.  I  again  repeat  the 
assertion  that,  could  you  annihilate  to-morrow  every  bank  in  the 
country,  the  very  same  description  of  embarrassment,  if  not  in  the 
same  degree,  would  still  be  found  which  now  pervades  our  country. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done,  to  check  this  foreign  drain  ?  We 
have  tried  free  trade.  We  have  had  the  principles  of  free  trade 
operating  on  more  than  half  the  total  amount  of  our  comforts,  for 
the  greater  part  of  nine  years  past.  That  will  not  do,  we  see.  Do 
let  me  recall  to  the  recollection  of  the  senate  the  period  when  the 
protective  system  was  thought  about  to  be  permanently  established. 
What  was  the  great  argument  then  urged  against  its  establishment? 
It  w^as  this:  that  if  duties  were  laid  directly  for  protection,  then  we 
must  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  government ; 
everybody  must  make  up  their  minds  to  a  system  of  internal  taxa- 
tion. Look  at  the  debate  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  1824,  and 
you  will  find  that  was  the  point  on  which  the  great  stress  was  laid. 
Well,  it  turned  out  as  the  friends  of  protection  told  you  it  would. 
We  said  that  such  would  not  be  the  effect.  True,  it  would 
diminish  importation,  as  it  did  ;  but  the  augmented  amount  of 
taxes  would  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  amount  jf 
goods.     This  we  told  you,  and  we  were  right. 

How  has  free  trade  operated  on  other  great  interests?  T  well 
remember,  that,  ten  years  ago,  one  of  the  most  gifted  of  the  sons  oi 
South    Carolina,   (Mr.   Hayne,)   after  drawing  a   most  vivid  and 
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frightful  picture  of  the  condition  of  the  south  —  of  fields  abandoned, 
houses  dilapidated,  overseers  becoming  masters,  and  masters  over- 
seers, general  stagnation,  and  approaching  ruin ;  a  picture  which,  1 
confess,  filled  me  with  dismay  —  cried  out  to  us,  abolish  your  tariff, 
reduce  your  revenue  to  the  standard  of  an  economical  government, 
and  once  more  the  fields  of  South  Carolina  will  smile  with  beauty, 
her  embarrassments  will  vanish,  commerce  will  return  to  her  har- 
bors, labor  to  her  plantations ;  augmented  prices  for  her  staples, 
and  contentment,  and  prosperity,  and  universal  happiness  to  her 
oppressed  people.  Weli,  we  did  reduce  the  tariff',  and,  after  nine 
years  of  protection,  we  have  had  nine  years  of  a  descending  tariff 
and  of  free  trade.  Nine  years,  (from  1824  to  1833,)  we  had  the 
protective  policy  of  a  high  tariff;  and  nine  years,  (from  1833  to 
1842,)  we  have  had  the  full  operation  of  free  trade  on  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  whole  amount  of  our  imports,  and  a  descending 
tariff  on  the  residue.  And  what  is  the  condition  of  South  Caro- 
lina at  this  day  ?  Has  she  regained  her  lost  prosperity  ?  Has  she 
recovered  from  the  desolation  and  ruin  so  confidently  imputed  to 
the  existence  of  a  high  tariff"?  T  believe,  if  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  could  be  interrogated  here,  and  would  respond  in 
candor,  unbiased  by  the  delusions  engendered  by  a  favorite  but 
delusive  theory,  he  would  tell  us  that  she  had  not  experienced  the 
promised  prosperity  which  was  dwelt  upon  with  so  much  elo- 
quence by  his  fellow  citizen.  How  is  it  in  regard  to  the  great 
staple  of  the  south  ?  How  stand  the  prices  of  cotton  during  these 
nine  years  of  the  descending  tariff,  and  the  prevalence  of  free 
trade  ?  How  do  these  years  compare  with  the  nine  years  of  pro- 
tection and  high  tariff?  Has  the  price  of  cotton  increased,  as  we 
were  told  it  would,  by  the  talented  South  Carolinian  ?  It  has 
happened  that  during  the  nine  tariff  years  the  average  price  of 
cotton  was  from  1824  to  1833  higher  than  during  the  nine  years  of 
descending  tariff  and  free  trade  ;  and  at  the  instant  I  am  speaking, 
I  understand  that  cotton  is  selling  at  a  lower  rate  than  has  been 
realized  since  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  I  know  with  what 
tenacity  theorists  adhere  to  a  favorite  theory,  and  search  out  for 
imaginary  causes  of  results  before  their  eyes,  and  deny  the  true. 
I  am  not  going  into  the  land  of  abstractions  and  of  metaphysics. 
There  are  two  great,  leading,  incontestable  facts,  which  gentlemen 
must  admit ;  first,  that  a  high  tariff  did  not  put  down  the  prices  of 
staple  commodities  ;  and,  second,  that  a  low  tariff  and  free  trade 
have  not  been  able  to  save  them  from  depression.  These  are  the 
facts  ;  let  causists,  and  theorists,  and  the  advocates  of  a  one-sided, 
paralytic  free  trade,  in  which  we  turn  our  sound  side  to  the  world, 
and  our  blighted,  and  paralysed,  and  dead  side  toward  our  own 
people,  make  of  them  what  they  can.  At  the  very  moment  that 
England  is  pushing  the  resources  of  Asia,  cultivating  the  fields  of 
India,  and  even  contemplating  the  subsidizing  of  Africa,  for  the 
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supply  of  her  factories  with  cotton,  and  when  the  importations 
from  India  have  swelled  from  two  hundred  thousand  bales  to  five 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  bales,  we  are  told  that  there  are  to  be 
no  restrictions  on  free  trade. 

liCt  me  not  be  misunderstood,  and  let  me  entreat  that  I  may  not 
be  misrepresented.  I  am  not  advocating  the  revival  of  ,a  high 
protective  tariH".  I  am  for  abiding  by  the  principles  of  ihe  com- 
promise act;  I  am  l''or  doing  what  no  southern  man  of  a  fair  or 
candid  mind  has  ever  yet  denied  —  giving  to  the  country  a  revetme 
which  may  provide  for  the  economical  wants  of  the  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  give  an  incidental  ])roteclion  to  our  home 
industry.  If  there  be  here  a  single  gentleman  who  will  deny  the 
fairness  and  propriety  of  this,  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  and  hear 
who  he  is. 

This  check  on  the  flow  of  specie  abroad,  to  pay  either  a  com- 
mercial or  a  public  debt,  will  operate  by  the  imposition  of  duties  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  government;  will  keep  ihe  precious  metals 
at  home  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  now  possible.  I  hope 
that  we  shall  learn  to  live  within  our  own  means,  and  not  remain  so 
dependent  as  we  now  are  on  the  mere  good  pleasure  and  domestic 
policy  of  foreign  governments.  We  go  for  revenue ;  for  an 
amount  of  revenue  adequate  to  an  economical  administration  of 
the  government.  We  can  get  such  revenue  nowhere  else  than 
from  a  tariff  on  importations.  No  man  in  his  senses  will  propose 
a  resort  to  direct  or  internal  taxes.  And  this  arrangement  of  the 
tariff,  while  it  answers  this  end,  will  at  the  same  time  operate  as  a 
check  on  the  efflux  of  the  precious  metals,  and  retain  what  is 
necessary  for  the  purposes  of  exchange  and  circulation. 

The  fourth  advantage  altending  the  adoj)tion  of  the  system  pro- 
posed will  be,  that  the  states  will  be  left  in  the  undisturbed  posses- 
sion of  ihe  land  fund  secured  to  them  by  the  act  of  the  last  session, 
and  which  was  intended  to  aid  them  in  the  embarrassments  under 
which  some  of  them  are  now  laboring. 

And  the  last  is  that  to  which  I  have  already  adverted,  namely, 
that  it  will  afford,  indirectly,  protection  to  the  interests  of  American 
industry.  And  the  most  bitter  and  persevering  opponent  to  the 
protective  policy  I  ever  met  with,  has  never  denied  that  it  is  both 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  government  so  to  lay  the  taxes  necessary 
to  ihe  public  service,  as  to  afford  incidental  protection  to  our  own 
home  industry. 

But  it  is  said  that,  by  the  adoption  of  one  fixed,  arbitrary  max- 
imum of  ad  valorem  duty,  we  shall  not  derive  that  measure  of 
protection  which  is  expected ;  and  I  admit  that  there  may  be 
certain  articles,  the  product  of  the  mechanic  arts  —  such,  for 
example,  as  shoes,  hats,  and  ready  made  clothing,  and  sugar,  iron, 
and  paper  —  some  or  all  of  which  may  not  derive  the  protection 
which  they  need  under  the  plan  I  propose.     On  that  subject  I  can 
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only  say,  what  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  compromise 
act,  if  some  few  articles  shall  not  prove  to  be  sufficiently  protected 
beneath  the  established  maximum  rate,  I  should  hojie  that,  in  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  compromise,  additional  duties,  above  that 
rate,  sufficient  to  afford  reasonable  protection  to  those  few  articles, 
by  general  consent,  would  be  imposed.  I  am  not,  at  present,  pre- 
pared to  say  whether  the  rule  I  have  suggested  will  afford  adequate 
protection  to  these  particular  interests  or  not ;  I  fear  it  may  not. 
But  if  the  subject  shall  be  looked  at  in  the  spirit  of  patriotism, 
without  party  bias  or  local  influences,  it  will  be  found  that  the  few 
articles  alluded  to  are  so  distributed,  or  axe  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
furnish  the  grounds  of  a  friendly  adjustment.  The  interests  of 
the  sugar  of  the  south  may  then  be  set  against  the  iron  of  the 
centre  and  the  productions  of  the  mechanic  arts,  which,  although 
prevailing  everywhere,  are  most  concentrated  at  the  north.  With 
respect  to  these,  without  reference  to  any  general  system  of  protec- 
tion, they  have  been  at  all  times  protected.  And  who  that  has  a 
heart,  or  the  sympathies  of  a  man,  can  say  or  feel  that  our  hatters 
tailors,  and  shoemakers,  should  not  be  protected  against  the  rival 
productions  of  other  countries  ?  Who  would  say  that  the  shoe- 
maker, who  makes  the  shoes  of  his  wife  —  his  own  wife,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  being  the  last  woman  in  the  parish  that  is 
supplied  with  hers  —  shall  not  be  protected?  that  the  tailor, 
who  furnishes  him  with  a  new  coat,  or  the  hatter,  that  makes  him 
a  new  hat,  to  go  to  church,  to  attend  a  wedding  or  christening,  or 
to  visit  his  neighbor,  shall  not  be  adequately  protected  ? 

Then  there  is  the  essential  article  of  iron  ;  that  is  a  great  central 
interest.  Whether  it  will  require  a  higher  degree  of  protection 
than  it  will  derive  from  such  a  system  as  I  have  sketched,  I  have 
not  sufficient  information  to  decide  ;  but  this  1  am  prepared  to  say, 
that  question  will  be  with  the  representatives  of  ihose  states  which 
are  chiefly  interested  ;  and,  if  their  iron  is  not  sufficiently  protected, 
they  must  take  the  matter  up  and  make  out  their  case  to  be  an 
exception  to  the  general  arrangement.  AVhen  I  speak  of  the 
representatives  of  these  stales,  I  mean  their  entire  delegation, 
without  regard  to  political  denominations  or  distinctions.  They 
must  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  they  take  it  up,  and  bring  forward 
their  propositions,  and  make  out  a  clear  case  of  exception  to  the 
general  rule,  I  shall  be  an  humble  follower  of  their  lead,  but  I  will 
not  myself  take  the  lead  in  any  such  case.  If  these  states  want 
certain  interests  protected,  they  must  send  delegates  here  who  are 
prepared  to  protect  them.  Such  a  state  cannot  reasonably  expect 
senators  from  other  states,  having  no  direct,  local,  or  particular 
concern  in  such  interests,  to  force  on  her  the  protection  of  her  own 
interests  against  her  own  will,  as  that  will  is  officially  expressed  by 
her  representatives  in  congress.  I  again  say,  I  am  ready  to  follow, 
but  I  will  not  lead. 
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With  me,  from  the  lirst  moment  I  conceived  the  idea  of  creating, 
al  home,  a  protection  for  the  production  of  whatever  is  needed  lo 
supply  the  wants  of  man,  up  to  this  moment,  it  has  always  been 
purely  a  question  of  expediency.  I  never  could  comprehend  the 
constitutional  objection  which  to  some  gentlemen  seems  so  ex- 
tremely obvious.  I  could  comprehend,  to  be  sure,  what  these, 
gentlemen  mean  to  argue,  but  I  never  had  the  least  belief  in  the 
constitutional  objection  which  slept  from  1788,  (or,  rather,  which 
reverses  the  doctrine  of  1780,)  till  it  suddenly  waked  up  in  1820. 
Then,  for  the  first  time  since  the  existence  of  the  constitution,  was 
the  doctrine  advanced  that  we  could  not  legitimately  afford  any 
protection  to  our  own  home  industry  against  foreign  and  adverse 
industry.  I  say,  that  with  me  it  alwaj^s  was  a  question  of  expediency 
only.  If  the  nation  does  not  want  protection,  I  certainly  never 
would  vote  to  force  it  upon  the  nation  ;  but  viewing  it  as  a  question 
of  expediency  wholly,  I  have  not  hesitated  heretofore,  on  the  broad 
and  comprehensive  ground  of  expediency,  to  give  my  assent  to  all 
suitable  measures  proposed  with  a  view  to  that  end. 

The  senate  will  perceive  that  I  have  forborne  to  go  into  detail, 
especially  in  regard  to  the  urgency  of  reform  and  retrenchment, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions.  I  have  presented  to  it  a  system  of 
policy  embodied  in  these  resolutions,  containing  those  great  prin- 
ciples in  wdiich  I  believe  that  the  interest,  prosperity,  and  happiness 
of  the  country  are  deeply  involved  —  principles,  the  adoption  of 
which  alone  can  place  the  finances  of  the  government  upon  a 
respectable  footing,  and  free  us  from  a  condition  of  servile  depend- 
ence on  the  legislation  of  foreign  nations.  I  have  persuaded 
myself  that  the  system  now  brought. forward  will  be  met  in  a  spirit 
of  candor  and  of  patriotism,  and  in  the  hope  that  whatever  may 
have  been  the  dificrences  in  the  senate  in  days  past,  w^e  have  now 
reached  a  period  in  which  we  forget  our  prejudices,  and  agree  lo 
bury  our  transient  animosities  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  of  our 
common  country,  and  come  together  as  an  assemblage  of  friends, 
and  brothers,  and  compatriots,  met  in  common  consultation  to 
devise  the  best  mode  of  relieving  the  public  distress.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  that  I  have  brought  forward  my  proposed  plan;  and  I  trust 
in  God,  invoking,  as  I  humbly  do,  the  aid  and  blessing  of  his 
providence,  that  the  senators,  on  all  sides  of  the  chainber,  will  lay 
aside  all  party  fe(>lings,  and  more  especially  that  hal^itual  suspicion 
to  which  we  are  all  more  or  less  prone,  (and  from  which  T  profess 
not  to  be  exempted  more  than  other  men,)  that  impels  us  to  leject, 
without  examination,  and  to  distrust  whatever  proceeds  from  a  (|uar- 
ter  we  hav(»  been  in  the  habit  of  opposing.  Let  us  lay  asid(>  jireju- 
dice;  let  us  look  at  the  distresses  of  our  country,  nnd  these  alone. 
I  ti'ust  that  in  this  spirit  we  shall  examine  these  resolutions,  and 
decide  upon  them  according  to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences, 
and  in  a  pure  and  patriotic  regard  to  the  welfare  of  our  country. 
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VALEDICTOEY  ADDRESS  TO  THE  SEi^/lTE. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MARCH  31,  1842. 


[The  congressional  career  of  Mr.  Clay,  having  been  one  of  the  longest  known  in 
our  annals,  being  about  to  close  by  his  resignation  of  his  seat  in  the  senate,  to  take 
effect  this  day,  he  avails  himself  of  the  occasion  to  make  a  farewell  address  to  that 
honorable  body,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  his  peculiar  clocjuence,  will  favorably 
compare  with  any  of  his  previous  efforts  on  which  his  claims  rest  as  an  orator  and 
statesman,  whether  delivered  at  the  capitol,  before  the  legislators  of  the  nation,  or  to 
assemblages  of  the  people  in  various  parts  of  the  country.] 


Mr.  Cl.w  rose,  with  deep  and  solemn  emotion,  and  said,  that, 
before  proceeding  to  iTiake  the  motion  for  which  he  had  risen,  he 
begged  leave  to  submit,  on  the  only  occasion  remaining  to  him,  an 
observation  or  two  on  a  dift'erent  subject.  It  would  be  remembered 
that  he  had  offered,  on  a  former  day,  some  resolutions  proposing 
certain  amendments  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States;  they 
had  undergone  some  discussion,  and  he  had  been  desirous  of  reply- 
ing to  the  able  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in  opposition  to 
ihem,  and  of  obtaining  an  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  senate: 
but  owing  to  the  infirm  state  of  his  heahh,  to  the  pressure  of  busi- 
ness in  the  senate,  and  especially  to  the  absence,  at  this  moment,  of 
several  of  his  friends,  he  had  concluded  that  this  was  unnecessary. 
He  regretted  the  want  of  an  opportunity  to  present  what  he  thought 
would  be  a  satisfactory  answer  to  those  argtmients.  He  should 
commit  the  subject,  therefore,  to  the  hands  of  the  senate,  to  be  dis- 
posed of  as  their  judgment  should  dictate  ;  concluding  what  he  had 
to  say  in  relation  to  them  with  the  remark,  that  the  convictions  he 
had  before  entertained  in  regard  to  the  several  aiuendments,  he  still 
deliberately  held,  after  all  that  he  had  heard  upon  the  subjects;  and 
that  he  firmly  believed  the  true  and  permanent  security  of  the  just 
checks  and  balances  of  the  constitution  required  their  adoption. 

And  now,  said  Mr.  C,  allow  me  to  announce,  formally  and  offi- 
cially, my  retirement  from  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
present  the  last  motion  I  shall  ever  make  in  this  body.  But,  before 
I  make  that  motion,  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  if  I  avail  myself, 
with  the  permission  and  indulgence  of  the  senate,  of  this  last  occa- 
sion of  addressing  to  it  a  few  more  observations. 
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I  entered  the  senate  of  the  United  States  in  December,  1806.  I 
regarded  that  body  then,  and  still  consider  it,  as  one  which  may 
compare,  without  disadvantage,  with  any  legislative  assembly,  either 
in  ancient  or  modern  times,  whether  1  look  to  its  dignity,  the  extent 
and  importance  of  its  powers,  the  ability  by  w  liich  its  individual 
members  have  been  distinguished,  or  its  organic  constitution.  If 
compared  in  any  of  these  respects  with  the  senates  either  of  France 
or  of  England,  that  of  the  United  States  will  sustain  no  derogation. 
With  respect  to  the  mode  of  constituting  those  bodies,  I  may 
observe,  that,  in  the  house  of  peers  in  England,  with  the  exceptions 
of  Ireland,  and  of  Scotland  —  and  in  that  of  France  with  no  excep- 
tion whatever — the  members  hold  their  places  in  their  individual 
rights  under  no  delegated  authority,  not  even  from  the  order  to 
which  they  belong,  but  derive  them  from  the  grant  of  the  crown, 
transmitted  by  descent,  or  created  in  new  patents  of  nobility;  while 
here  we  have  the  proud  and  more  noble  title  of  representatives  of 
sovereign  slates,  of  distinct  and  independent  commonwealths. 

If  we  look  again  at  the  powers  exercised  by  the  senates  of  France 
and  England,  and  by  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  we  shall  find 
that  the  aggregate  of  power  is  much  greater  here.  In  all,  the  re- 
spective bodies  possess  the  legislative  power.  In  the  foreign  senates, 
as  in  this,  the  judicial  power  is  invested,  although  there  it  exists  in 
a  larger  degree  than  here.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  vast,  unde- 
fined, and  undefinable  power  involved  in  the  right  to  cooperate  with 
the  executive  in  the  formation  and  ratification  of  treaties,  is  enjoyed 
in  all  its  magnitude  and  consequence  by  this  body,  while  it  is  pos- 
sessed by  neither  of  theirs:  besides  which,  there  is  another  function 
of  very  great  practical  importance — 'that  of  sharing  with  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  distributing  the  immense  patronage  of  this  govern- 
ment. In  both  these  latter  respects  we  stand  on  grounds  different 
from  the  house  of  peers  either  of  England  or  France.  And  then, 
as  to  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  its  proceedings,  and  ordinarily,  as 
to  the  ability  of  its  incumbers,  I  may,  with  great  truth,  declare  that, 
during  the  whole  long  period  of  m}  knowledge  of  this  senate,  it 
can,  without  arrogance  or  presumption,  stand  an  advantageous 
comparison  with  any  deliberative  body  that  ever  existed  in  ancient 
or  modern  times. 

Full  of  attraction,  however,  as  a  seat  in  the  senate  is,  sufficient 
as  it  is  to  satisfy  the  aspirations  of  the  most  ambitious  heart,  I  have 
long  determined  to  relinquish  it,  and  to  seek  that  repose  which  can 
be  enjoyed  only  in  the  shades  of  private  life,  in  the  circle  of  one's 
own  family,  and  in  the  tranquil  enjoyuients  included  in  one 
enchanting  word — 'Home. 

I"  was  my  purpost>  to  terminate  my  connection  with  this  body  in 
No\  ember,  1840,  after  the  memorable  and  glorious  ])olitical  struggle 
which  distinguished  that  year :  but  I  learned,  soon  after,  what  indeed 
I  had  for  some  time  anticipated  from  the  result  of  my  own  reflec- 
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lion?,  that  an  extra  session  of  congress  would  be  called ;  and  I  felt 
desirous  to  cooj)erate  with  my  political  and  personal  friends  in  re- 
storing, if  it  could  be  eiiecled,  the  prosperity  of  ihe  country,  by  the 
Dest  measures  which  their  united  counsels  might  be  able  to  devise ; 
and  I  therefore  attended  the  extra  session.  It  was  called,  as  all 
IvHOW,  by  the  lamented  Harrison  ;  but  his  death,  and  the  consequent 
accession  of  his  successor,  produced  an  entirely  new  aspect  of 
public  affairs.  Had  he  lived,  I  have  not  one  particle  of  doubt  that 
every  important  measure  to  which  the  country  had  looked  with  so 
conlident  an  expectation  would  have  been  consummated,  by  the 
coijperation  of  the  executive  with  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. And  here  allow  me  to  say,  only,  in  regard  to  that  so 
much  reproached  extra  session  of  congress,  that  I  believe  if  any  of 
those,  who,  through  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  or  the  bias  of 
political  prejudice,  have  loudly  censured  the  measures  then  adopted, 
would  look  at  them  in  a  spirit  of  candor  and  of  justice,  their  con- 
clusion, and  that  of  the  country  generally,  would  be,  that  if  there 
exist  any  just  ground  of  complaint,  it  is  to  be  found  not  in  what 
was  done,  but  in  what  was  not  done,  but  left  unfinished. 

Had  president  Harrison  lived,  and  the  measures  devised  at  that 
session  been  fully  carried  out,  it  was  my  intention  then  to  have 
resigned  my  seat.  But  the  hope  (I  feared  it  might  prove  vain) 
that,  at  the  regular  session,  the  measures  which  we  had  left  undone 
might  even  then  be  perfected,  or  the  same  object  attained  in  an 
equivalent  form,  induced  me  to  postpone  the  determination  ;  and 
events  which  arose  after  the  extra  session,  resulting  from  the  failure 
of  those  measures  which  had  been  proposed  at  that  session,  and 
which  seemed  for  the  moment  to  subject  our  political  friends  to  the 
semblance  of  defeat,  confirmed  me  in  the  resolution  to  attend  the 
present  session  also,  and,  whether  in  prosperity  or  adversity,  to  share 
the  fortune  of  my  friends.  But  I  resolved,  at  the  same  time,  to 
retiTe  as  soon  as  I  could  do  so  with  propriety  and  decency. 

From  180G,  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  this  noble  theatre, 
with  short  intervals,  to  the  present  time,  I  have  been  engaged  in 
the  public  councils,  at  home  or  abroad.  Of  the  services  rendered 
during  that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life  it  does  not  become 
me  to  speak ;  history,  if  she  deign  to  notice  me,  and  posterity,  if 
the  recollection  of  my  humble  actions  shall  be  transmitted  to  pos- 
terity, are  the  best,  the  truest,  and  the  most  impartial  judges.  AVhen 
death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be  pronounced,  and 
to  that  I  commit  myself.  My  public  conduct  is  a  fair  subject  for 
the  criticism  and  judgment  of  my  fellow-men;  but  the  motives  by 
which  1  have  been  prompted  are  known  only  to  the  gi-eat  searcher 
of  the  human  heart  and  to  myself;  and  1  trust  I  may  be  pardoned 
for  repeating  a  declaration  made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that, 
whatever  errors,  and  doubtless  there  have  been  many,  may  be  dis- 
covered in  a  review  of  my  public  service,   I  can  with   unshaken 
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confidence  appeal  to  that  divine  arbiler  for  the  truth  of  the  declara- 
tion, that  I  have  been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  |)ersona] 
motive;  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement;  but  that,  in  all 
my  public  acts,  I  have  had  a  single  eye  directed,  and  a  warm  and 
devoted  heart  dedicated,  to  what,  in  my  best  judgment,  I  believed 
the  true  interests,  the  honor,  the  union,  and  the  happiness  of  my 
country  recjuired. 

During  that  long  period,  however,  I  have  not  escaped  the  fate  of 
other  public  men,  nor  failed  to  incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the 
bitterest,  most  unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character;  and 
though  not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was  meant  to  inflict,  I 
have  borne  it  in  general  with  composure,  and  without  disturbance 
here,  [pointing  to  his  breast,]  waiting  as  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and 
undoubting  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  triumph  of  justice  and  of 
truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuasion  that  time  would  settle  all  things 
as  they  should  be,  and  that  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might 
experience  at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to  whom  all  hearts  are  open 
and  fully  known,  would,  by  the  inscrutable  dispensations  of  his 
providence,  rectify  all  error,  redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample 
justice  to  be  done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  continent  I  have  had  cordial, 
warm-hearted,  faithful,  and  devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me, 
loved  me,  and  appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language 
were  capable  of  fully  expressing  my  acknowledgments,  I  would 
noAV  offer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to  make  for  their  genuine, 
disinterested,  and  persevering  fidelity  and  devoted  attachment,  the 
feelings  and  sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  ^vith  never  ceasing 
gratitude.  If,  however,  I  failin  suitable  language  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  them  for  all  the  kindness  they  have  shown  me,  what 
shall  I  say,  what  can  I  say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings 
of  gratitude  with  which  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  state  whose 
humble  representative  and  servant  I  have  been  in  this  chamber  ? 
[Here  Mr.  C's  feelings  overpowered  him,  and  he  proceeded  with 
deep  sensibility  and  difficult  utterance.] 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  state  of  Kentucky  now  nearly 
forty-five  years  ago;  I  went  as  an  orphan  boy  who  had  not  yet 
attained  the  age  of  majority;  who  had  never  recognised  a  father's 
smile,  nor  felt  his  warm  caresses  ;  poor,  pennyless,  without  the  favor 
of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neglected  education,  hardly 
suflicient  for  the  ordinary  business  and  common  j)ursuits  of  life ; 
but  scarce  had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I  was 
embraced  with  peirental  fondness,  caressed  as  though  I  had  been  a 
favorite  child,  and  patronised  with  liberal  and  unbounded  munifi- 
cence. From  that  period  the  highest  honors  of  the  slate  have  been 
freely  bestov\^ed  upon  me  ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest  hour  of  calumny 
and  detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  assailed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  world, 
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she  inlerj)osed  her  broad  and  impenetrable  shield,  repelled  the  poi 
soned  shafts  that  were  aimed  for  my  destruction,  and  vindicated 
my  good  name  from  every  malignant  and  unfounded  aspersion.  I 
return  with  indescribable  pleasure  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and 
mingle  with  the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that 
stale ;  and,  when  the  last  scene  shall  for  ever  close  upon  me,  I  hope 
that  my  earthly  remains  will  be  laid  under  her  green  sod  with  those 
of  her  gallant  and  patriotic  sons. 

BqI  the  ingenuity  of  my  assailants  is  never  exhausted.  It  seems 
1  have  subjecied  myself  to  a  new  epithet;  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  to  take  in  honor  or  derogation  :  I  am  held  up  to  the  coun- 
try as  a  '  dictator.'  A  dictator  I  The  idea  of  a  dictatorship  is  drawn 
from  Roman  institutions;  and  at  the  time  the  office  was  created, 
the  person  who  wielded  the  tremendous  weight  of  authority  it  con- 
ferred, concentrated  in  his  own  person  an  absolute  power  over  the 
lives  and  property  of  all  his  fellow-citizens;  he  could  levy  armies; 
he  could  build  and  man  navies;  he  could  raise  any  amount  of 
revenue  he  might  choose  to  demand ;  and  life  and  death  rested  on 
his  fiat.  If  I  were  a  dictator,  as  I  am  said  to  be,  where  is  the 
power  with  which  I  am  clothed?  Have  I  any  army?  any  navy? 
any  revenue?  any  patronage?  in  a  word,  any  power  whatever? 
If  I  had  been  a  dictator,  I  think  that  even  those  wdio  have  the  most 
freely  applied  to  me  the  appellation  must  be  compelled  1o  make 
two  admissions;  first,  that  my  dictatorship  has  been  distinguished 
by  no  cruel  executions,  stained  by  no  blood,  sullied  by  no  act  of 
dishonor;  and  I  think  they  must  also  own,  (though  I  do  not  exactly 
know  what  date  my  commission  of  dictator  bears ;  I  suppose,  how- 
ever, it  must  have  commenced  with  the  extra  session;)  that  if  I  did 
usurp  the  power  of  a  dictator,  I  at  least  voluntarily  surrendered  it 
within  a  shorter  period  than  was  allotted  for  the  duration  of  the 
dictatorship  of  the  Roman  commonwealth. 

If  to  have  sought  at  the  extra  session  and  at  the  present,  by  the 
cooperation  of  my  friends,  to  carry  out  the  gi'eat  measures  intended 
by  the  popular  majority  of  1840,  and  to  have  earnestly  wished  that 
they  should  all  have  been  adopted  and  executed  ;  if  to  have  ardently 
desired  to  see  a  disordered  currency  regulated  and  restored,  and 
irregular  exchanges  equalized  mid  adjusted;  if  to  have  labored  to 
replenish  the  empty  coflers  of  the  treasury  by  suitable  duties;  if  to 
have  endeavored  to  extend  relief  to  the  unfortunate  bankrupts  of 
the  country,  who  had  been  ruined  in  a  great  measure  by  the  erro- 
neous policy,  as  we  believed,  of  this  government;  to  limit,  circum- 
scribe, and  reduce  executive  authority ;  to  retrench  unnecessary 
expenditure  and  abolish  useless  ot^ces  and  institutions;  and  the 
public  honor  to  preserve  untarnished  by  supplying  a  revcrme  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  national  engagements  and  incidental  protection 
to  the  national  industry  ;  if  to  have  entertained  an  anxious  solicitude 
to  redeem  every  pledge,  and  execute  every  promise  fairly  made  bv 
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iny  pt)liiical  friends,  with  a  view  1o  the  accjnj.sition  of  power  from 
ihe  hands  of  an  honest  and  conliding  people;;  if  these  constitute  u 
man  a  dictator,  why,  tlien,  I  must  be  content  to  bear,  although  J 
still  ought  only  to  share  with  my  friends,  the  odium  or  the  honor  of 
the  epithet,  as  it  may  be  considered  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other. 

'^JMiat  my  nature  is  warm,  my  temper  ardent,  luy  disposition, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  public  service,  enthusiastic,  I  am  ready 
to  own  ;  and  tliose  wiio  supi)ose  thai  I  have  been  assuming  the 
dictatorship,  have  only  mistaken  for  arrogance  or  assumption  that 
ardor  and  devotion  which  are  natural  to  my  constiuition,  and  which 
I  may  have  displayed  with  too  little  regard  to  cold,  calculating,  and 
cautious  prudence,  in  sustaining  and  zealously  supporting  important 
national  measures  of  ])oli(;y  which  I  have  presented  and  espoused. 

In  tlie  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  public  service,  especiajly 
daring  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  1  have  held  a  seat  in  the 
senate,  from  the  same  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no 
doubt,  in  the  heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  maintain 
my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  honestly  entertained,  as 
to  the  best  course  to  be  adopted  for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have 
often  inadvertently  and  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  excited 
debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive,  and  suscep- 
tible of  injurious  interpretation  towards  my  brother  senators.  If 
there  be  any  here  who  retain  wounded  feelings  of  iujury  cir  dissatis- 
faction produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them  that  I  now 
offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any  departure  on  my  part  from  the 
established  rules  of  parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  assure  senators,  one  and  all,  without  exception  and 
without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this  chamber  without  carrying 
watli  me  a  single  feeling  of  resentment  or  dissatisfaction  to  the 
senate  or  any  one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall,  mutually, 
consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever  personal  collisions  may  at 
any  lime  unfortunately  have  occurred  between  us ;  and  that  our 
recollections  shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflicts  of  mind 
with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those  noble  exhibitions  of 
the  powers  of  logic,  argument,  and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended 
for  what  he  deemed  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one  common 
object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happiness  of  our  beloved  country. 
To  these  thrilling  and  delightful  scenes  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and 
my])ride  to  look  back  in  my  retirement  with  unmeasured  satisfaction. 

And  nov/,  Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  make  the  motion  which  it 
was  my  obect  to  submit  when  I  rose  to  address  you.  I  present  the 
credentials  of  my  friend  and  successor.  If  any  void  has  been  created 
by  my  withdrawal  from  the  senate,  it  will  be  amply  filled  by  him, 
whose  urbanity,  whose  gallant  and  gentlemanly  bearing,  whose 
steady  adherence  to  principle,  and  whose  rare  and  accomplished 
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powers  in  debate,  are  known  to  the  senate  and  to  the  country.  1 
move  that  his  credentials  be  received,  and  that  the  oath  of  office  be 
now  administered  to  him. 

In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever,  from  the  senate,  suffer 
me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that  all  the  great  and  patriotic 
objects  of  the  wise  framers  of  our  constitution  may  be  fulfilled  ; 
that  the  high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully  answered;  and 
that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may  eventuate  in  securing 
the  prosperity  of  our  beloved  country,  in  maintaining  its  rights  and 
honor  abroad,  and  upholding  its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  1  knou', 
at  a  period  of  infinite  distress  and  embarrassment.  I  wish  I  could 
take  my  leave  of  you  under  more  favorable  auspices ;  but,  without 
meaning  at  this  time  to  say  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  reproa^  hes 
for  the  sad  condition  of  the  country  should  fall,  I  appeal  to  the 
senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear  testimony  to  my  earnest  and  con- 
tinued exertions  to  avert  it,  and  to  the  truth  that  no  blame  can  justly 
attach  to  me. 

May  the  most  precious  blessings  of  heaven  rest  upon  the  whole 
senate  and  each  member  of  it,  and  may  the  labors  of  every  on(; 
redound  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his 
own  fame  and  renown.  And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom 
of  your  constituents,  may  you  receive  that  most  cheering  and  grati- 
fying of  all  human  rewards  —  their  cordial  greeting  of  'well  done, 
good  and  faithful  servant.' 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  and  senators,  I  bid  you  all  a  long,  a 
lasting,  and  a  friendly  farewell. 

Mr.  Crittenden  was  then  duly  qualified,  and  took  his  seat,  when 
Mr.  Preston  rose  and  said  :  what  had  just  taken  place  was  an  epoch  in  their  legis- 
lative history,  and  from  the  feeling  which  was  evinced,  he  plainly  saw  that  there  was 
little  disposition  to  attend  to  business.     He  would  therefore  move  that  the  senate 
adjourn ;  which  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 


ON  HIS  RETIREMENT  TO  PRIVATE  LIEE. 

AT  LEXINGTON,  KENTUCKY,  JUNE  9,  1842 


[After  his  resignation  as  senator,  and  retirement  to  private  life,  at  Ashland,  near 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  his  fellow-citizens  of  that  place  and  its  vicinity,  gave  a  festival 
in  honor  of  him,  on  the  above-named  day,  when  Mr.  Clay  addressed  them  in  the 
following  words,  in  which  he  takes  an  interesting  retrospect  of  his  long  career  as  a 
public  man,  and  enters  into  a  sketch  of  the  most  important  political  events  which 
had  affected  the  condition  of  the  country,  concluding  with  an  exhortation  to  his  polit- 
ical friends  to  continue  their  efforts  to  promote  the  best  interests  of  their  country. 

Judge  Robertson,  who  presided,  offered  the  following  sentiment,  which  he  prefaced 
with  appropriate  remarks 

Henry  Cl.w — faiDier  of  AshUmd. pnlriot  and  philanlhropist  —  the  American  states- 
man, awl  unrivalled  orator  of  the  age —  illustrious  abroad,  beloved  at  home:  in  a  long 
career  of  eminent  public  service,  often,  like  Jlrislides,  he  breasted  the  raging  storm  of 
passion  and  delusion,  and  by  offering  himself  a  sacrifice,  saved  the  republic  ;  and 
now,  like  Cincinnatus  and  Washington,  having  voluntarily  retired  to  the  tranquil  walks 
of  private  life,  the  grateful  hearts  of  his  countrymen  will  do  him  ample  justice;  but 
come  what  may,  Kentucky  will  stand  by  him,  and  still  continue  to  cherish  and  defend, 
as  her  own,  the  fame  of  a  son  who  has  emblazoned  her  escutcheon  with  immortal 
renown. 

After  the  evidences  of  feeling  which  this  sentiment  elicited  had  subsided,  Mr.  Clav 
rose  and  spoke  as  follows.] 


Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen: 

II  was  given  to  our  countryman,  Franklin,  to  bring  down  the 
lightning  from  heaven.  To  enable  me  to  be  heard  by  this  immense 
multitude,  I  should  have  to  invoke  to  my  aid,  and  to  throw  into 
ray  voice,  its  loudest  thunders.  As  I  cannot  do  that,  I  hope  I  shall 
be  excused  lor  such  a  use  of  my  lungs  as  is  practicable,  and  not 
inconsistent  with  the  preservation  of  my  health.  And  1  feel  that  it 
is  our  first  duty  to  express  our  obligations  to  a  kind  and  bountiful 
Providence,  for  the  copious  and  genial  showers  with  which  he  has 
just  blessed  our  land  —  a  refreshment  of  which  it  stood  much  in 
need.  For  one,  I  offer  to  him  my  humble  and  dutiful  thanks. 
The  inconvenience  to  us,  on  this  festive  occasion,  is  very  slight, 
'.vhile  the  sum  of  good  which  those  timely  rains  will  produce,  is 
very  great  and  encouraging. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  find  myself  now  in  a  situation  somewhat  like 
one  in  which  I  was  placed  a  few  years  ago,  when  travelling  through 
the  state  of  Indiana,  from  which  my  friend  (Mr.  Rariden)  near  me 
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comes.  I  stopped  at  a  village  containing  some  four  or  five  hundred 
inhabitants,  and  I  had  scarcely  alighted  before  I  found  myself 
surrounded  in  the  bar-room  by  every  adult  male  resident  of  the 
place.  After  a  v^diile,  I  observed  a  group  consulting  together  in 
one  corner  of  the  room,  and  shortly  after,  I  was  diffidently  approached 
by  one  of  them,  a  tall,  lank,  lean,  but  sedate  and  sober  looking 
person,  with  a  long  face  and  high  cheek  bones,  who,  addressing 
mc,  said  he  was  commissioned  by  his  neighbors  to  request  that,  I 
\;''ould  say  a  few  words  to  them.  Why,  my  good  friend,  said  I,  I 
should  be  very  happy  to  do  any  thing  gratifying  to  yourself  and 
your  neighbors,  but  I  am  very  much  fatigued,  and  hungry,  and 
thirsty,  and  I  do  not  think  the  occasion  is  exactly  suitable  for  a 
speech,  and  I  wish  you  would  excuse  me  to  your  friends.  Well, 
says  he,  Mr.  Clay,  I  confess  I  thought  so  myself,  especially  as  we 
have  no  wine  to  offer  you  to  drink  I 

Now,  if  the  worthy  citizen  of  Indiana  was  right  in  supposing 
that  a  glass  of  wine  was  a  necessary  preliminary,  and  a  precedent 
condition  to  the  delivery  of  a  speech,  you  have  no  just  right  to 
expect  one  from  me  at  this  time;  for,  during  the  sumptuous  repast 
from  which  we  have  just  risen,  you  offered  me  nothing  to  drink 
but  cold  water  —  excellent  water,  it  is  true,  from  the  classic  fountain 
of  our  lamented  friend  Mr.  Maxwell,  vrhich  has  so  often  regaled 
us  on  celebrations  of  our  great  anniversary.     [Great  laughter.] 

I  protest  against  any  inference  of  my  being  inimical  to  the  tem- 
perance cause.  On  the  contrary,  I  think  it  an  admirable  cause, 
that  has  done  great  good,  and  will  continue  to  do  good  as  long  as 
legal  coercion  is  not  employed,  and  it  rests  exclusively  upon 
persuasion,  and  its  own  intrinsic  merits. 

I  have  a  great  and  growing  repugnance  to  speaking  in  the  open 
air  to  a  large  assemblage.  But  whilst  the  faculty  of  speech  remains 
to  me,  I  can  never  feel  that  repugnance,  never  feel  other  than 
grateful  sensations,  in  making  my  acknowledgments  under  such 
circumstances  as  those  which  have  brought  us  together.  Not  that 
I  am  so  presumptuous  as  to  believe  that  I  have  been  the  occasion 
solely  of  collecting  this  vast  multitude.  Among  the  inducements, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  fat  white  virgin  Durham  heifer  of 
my  friend,  Mr.  Berryman,  that  cost  six  hundred  dollars,  which  has 
been  just  served  up,  and  the  other  good  things  which  have  been  so 
liberally  spread  before  us,  exerted  some  influence  in  swelling  this 
unprecedently  large  meeting.     [Great  laughter.] 

I  cannot  but  feel,  Mr.  President,  in  offering  my  respectful  acknowl- 
edgment for  the  honor  done  me,  in  the  eloquent  address  which  you 
have  just  delivered,  and  in  the  sentiment  with  which  you  concluded 
it,  that  your  warm  partiality,  and  the  fervent  friendship  which  has 
so  long  existed  between  us.  and  the  kindness  of  my  neighbors  and 
friends  around  me,  have  prompted  an  exaggerated  descrijition,  in 
'GO  glowing  colors,  of  my  public  services  and  my  poor  abilities. 
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T  seize  the  opportnnily  to  present  my  heartfelt  llianks  to  tlie  whole 
people  of  Ketitacky,  for  all  the  high  honors  and  distinguished 
favors  which  I  have  received,  during  a  long  residence  with  them, 
at  their  hands;  for  the  liberal  patronage  which  I  received  from 
them  in  my  professional  jnu'suit ;  for  the  ciuinent  places  in  which 
they  have  put  me,  or  enabled  me  to  reach;  for  the  generous  and 
unbounded  confidence  which  they  have  bestowed  upon  me,  at  all 
times;  for  the  gallant  and  unswerving  fidelity  and  attachment  with 
which  they  stood  by  me,  throughout  all  the  trials  and  vicissitudes 
of  an  eventful  and  arduous  life;  and  above  all,  for  the  scornful 
indignation  with  which  they  repelled  an  infamous  calamny  directed 
against  my  name  and  fame,  at  a  momentous  period  of  my  public 
career.  In  recalling  to  our  memory  but  the  circumstances  of  that 
period,  one  cannot  but  be  filled  with  astoiiishmcnt  at  the  indefatiga- 
bility  with  which  the  calumny  was  propagated,  and  the  zealous  parti- 
san use  to  which  it  was  applied,  not  only  without  evidence,  but  in  the 
face  of  a  full  and  complete  refutation.  Under  whatever  deception, 
delusion,  or  ignorance,  it  was  received  elsewhere,  with  you,  my 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  with  the  good  people  of  Kentucky,  it 
received  no  countenance;  but  in  proportion  to  the  venom  and  the 
malevolence  of  its  circulation  was  the  vigor  and  magnanimity  with 
which  I  was  generally  supported.  Upheld  with  the  consciousness 
of  the  injustice  of  the  charge,  I  should  have  borne  myself  with 
becoming  fortitude,  if  I  had  been  abandoned  by  you  as  I  was  by 
so  large  a  portion  of  ray  countrymen.  But  to  have  been  sustained 
and  vindicated  as  I  was,  by  the  people  of  my  own  state,  by  you 
who  know  rrie  best,  and  whom  I  had  so  many  reasons  to  love  and 
esteem,  greatly  cheered  and  encouraged  me,  in  my  onward  progress. 
Eternal  thanks  and  gratitude  are  due  from  me. 

I  thank  you,  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  for  your  clislingaished 
and  enthusiastic  reception  of  me  this  day;  and  for  the  excellence 
and  abundance  of  the  barbecue  that  has  been  provided  for  our 
entertainment.  And  I  thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  my 
fair  country-women,  for  honoring,  and  gracing,  and  adding  bril- 
liancy to  this  occasion,  by  their  numerous  attendance.  If  the 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  their  sex  will  not  allow  them  to  mix  in 
the  rougher  scenes  of  human  life,  we  may  be  sure  that  whenever, 
by  their  presence,  their  smiles  and  approbation  are  bestowed,  it  is 
no  ordinary  occurrence.  That  presence  is  always  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  order,  decorum,  and  respect.  I  take  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  bearing  testimony  to  their  value  and  their  virtue.  T 
have  ever  found  in  them  true  and  steadfast  friends,  generously 
sympathizing  in  distress,  and,  by  their  courageous  fortitude  in 
bearing  it  themselves,  encouraging  us  to  imitate  their  example. 
And  we  all  know  and  remember  how,  as  in  1840,  they  can  power- 
fully aid  a  great  and  good  cause,  without  any  departure  ."rom  the 
propriety  or  dignity  of  their  sex. 
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In  looking  back  upon  my  origin  and  progi'e&s  through  life,  1 
have  great  reason  to  be  thankful.  My  father  died  in  1781,  leaving 
me  an  infant  of  too  tender  years  to  retain  any  recollection  of  his 
smiles  or  endearments.  My  surviving  parent  removed  to  this  state 
in  1792,  leaving  me,  a  boy  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  office  of 
the  high  court  of  chancery,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  without 
guardian,  without  pecuniary  means  of  support,  to  steer  my  course 
as  I  might  or  could.  A  neglected  education  was  improved  by  my 
own  irregular  exertions,  without  the  benefit  of  systematic  instruc- 
tion. I  studied  law  principally  in  the  office  of  a  lamented  friend, 
the  late  governor  Brooke,  then  attorney  general  of  Virginia,  and 
also  under  the  auspices  of  the  venerable  and  lamented  chancellor 
Wythe,  for  whom  I  had  acted  as  an  amanuensis.  I  obtained  a 
license  to  practice  the  profession  fromi  the  judges  of  the  court  of 
appeals  of  Virginia,  and  established  myself  in  Lexington,  in  1797, 
without  patrons,  without  the  favor  or  countenance  of  the  great  or 
opulent,  \\  ithout  the  means  of  paying  my  weekly  board,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  bar  uncommonly  distinguished  by  eminent  members. 
I  remember  how  comfortable  I  thought  I  should  be,  if  I  could 
make  one  hundred  pounds,  Virginia  money,  per  year,  and  with 
what  delight  I  received  the  first  fifteen  shiUings  fee.  My  hopes 
were  moi*e  than  realized.  I  immediately  rushed  into  a  successful 
and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1803  or  4,  when  I  was  absent  from  the  county  of  Fayetle,  at 
the  Olympian  springs,  without  my  knowledge  or  previous  consent, 
I  was  brought  forward  as  a  candidate,  and  elected  to  the  general 
assembly  of  this  state.  I  served  in  that  body  several  years,  and 
was  then  transferred  to  the  senate,  and  afterwards  to  the  house  of 
representatives  of  the  United  States.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
subsequent  events  of  my  political  life,  or  enumerate  the  offices 
which  I  have  filled.  During  my  public  career,  I  have  had  bitter, 
implacable,  reckless  enemies.  But  if  I  have  been  the  object  of 
misrepresentation  and  unmerited  calumny,  no  man  has  been  beloved 
or  honored  by  more  devoted,  faithful,  and  enthusiastic  friends.  1 
have  no  reproaches,  none,  to  make  towards  my  country,  which  has 
distinguished  and  elevated  me  far  beyond  what  I  had.  any  right  to 
expet.t.  T  forgive  my  enemies,  and  hope  they  may  live  to  obtain 
the  forgiveness  of  their  own  hearts. 

It  would  neither  be  fitting  nor  is  it  my  purpose  to  pass  judgment 
on  all  the  acts  of  my  public  life;  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  excused  for 
one  or  two  observations,  which  the  occasion  appears  to  me  to 
authorize. 

I  never  but  once  changed  my  opinion  on  any  great  measure  of 
national  policy,  or  on  any  great  principle  of  construction  of  the 
national  constitution.  In  early  life,  on  deliberate  consideration,  I 
adopted  the  principles  of  interpreting  the  federal  constitution,  which 
had  been  so  ably  developed  and  enforced  by  Mr.   Madison,  in  his 
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memorable  report,  to  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  to  them,  as  I 
understood  them,  I  have  constantly  adh  n-ed.  Upon  the  question 
coming  uj)  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  to  recharter  the  first 
bank  of  the  United  States,  thirty  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  recharter, 
upon  convictions  which  I  honestly  entertained.  The  experience 
of"  the  war,  which  shortly  followed,  the  condition  into  which  the 
currency  of  the  country  w^as  thrown,  without  a  bank,  and,  I  may 
now  add,  later  and  more  disastrous  experience,  convinced  me  I  was 
wrong.  I  publicly  stated  to  my  constituents,  in  a  speech  in  Lex- 
ington, (that  which  I  made  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  the 
United  States  not  having  been  reported,)  my  reasons  for  that 
change,  and  they  are  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  country.  I 
appeal  to  that  record,  and  I  am  willing  to  be  judged  now  and  here- 
after by  their  validity. 

I  do  not  advert  to  the  fact  of  this  solitary  instance  of  change  of 
opinion,  as  implying  any  personal  merit,  but  because  it  is  a  fact. 
I  will,  however,  say  that  I  think  it  very  perilous  to  the  utility  of  any 
public  man,  to  make  frequent  changes  of  opinion,  or  any  change, 
but  upon  grounds  so  sufficient  and  palpable,  that  the  public  can 
clearly  see  and  approve  them.  If  we  could  look  through  a  window 
into  the  human  breast,  and  there  discover  the  causes  which  led  to 
changes  of  opinion,  they  might  be  made  without  hazard.  But  as 
it  is  impossible  to  penetrate  the  human  heart,  and  distinguish 
between  the  sinister  and  honest  motives  which  prompt  it,  any 
public  man  that  changes  his  opinion,  once  deliberately  formed  and 
promulgated,  under  other  circumstances  than  those  which  I  have 
stated,  draws  around  him  distrust,  impairs  the  public  confidence, 
and  lessens  his  capacity  to  serve  his  country. 

I  will  take  this  occasion  now  to  say,  that  I  am,  and  have  been 
long  satisfied,  that  it  would  have  been  wiser  ajid  more  politic  in 
me,  to  have  declined  accepting  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  in 
1825.  Not  that  my  motives  were  not  as  pure  and  as  patriotic  as 
ever  carried  any  man  into  public  office.  Not  that  the  calumny 
which  was  applied  to  the  fact  was  not  as  gross  and  as  unfounded 
as  any  that  was  ever  propagated.  [Here  some  body  cried  out  that 
Mr.  Carter  Beverly,  who  had  been  made  the  organ  of  announcing 
it,  had  recently  borne  testimony  to  its  being  unfounded.  Mr.  Clay 
said  it  was  true  that  he  had  voluntarily  borne  such  testimony, 
But,  with  great  earnestness  and  emphasis,  Mr.  Clay  said,  I  want 
no  testimony — here,  here,  here,  here,  repeatedly  touching  his 
heart,  amidst  tremendous  cheers,  here  is  the  best  of  all  v.ntnesses 
of  my  innocence,]  Not  that  valued  friends,  and  highly  esteemed 
opponents  did  not  unite  in  urging  my  acceptance  of  the  office. 
Not  that  the  administration  of  Mr.  Adams  will  not,  I  sincerely 
believe,  advantageously  compare  with  any  of  his  predecessors,  in 
economy,  purity,  prudence,  and  wisdom.  Not  that  Mr.  Adams 
was    himself   wanting    in    any  of  those    high    qualifications    and 
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upright  and  palriotic  intentions  which  were  suited  to  the  office. 
Of  that  extraordinary  man,  of  rare  and  varied  attainments,  whatever 
diversity  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to  his  recent  course  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  (and  candor  obliges  me  to  say  that  there  are 
some  things  in  it  which  I  deeply  regret,)  it  is  with  no  less  truth 
than  pleasure,  I  declare  that,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  admin- 
istration, annoyed,  assailed,  and  assaulted  as  it  was,  no  man  could 
have  shown  a  more  devoted  attachment  to  the  union,  and  all  its 
great  interests,  a  more  ardent  desire  faithfully  to  discharge  his 
whole  duly,  or  brought  to  liis  aid  more  useful  experience  and 
knowledge,  than  he  did.  I  never  transacted  business  with  any 
man,  in  my  life,  with  more  ease,  satisfaction,  and  advantage,  than 
I  did  with  that  most  able  and  indefatigable  gentleman,  as  president 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  Vv'ill  add,  that  more  harmony  never 
prevailed  in  any  cabinet  than  in  his. 

But  my  error  in  accepting  the  office,  arose  out  of  my  under- 
rating the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of  ignorance,  and 
abiding  with  too  sure  a  confidence  in  the  conscious  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  my  own  motives.  Of  that  ignorance,  I  had  a 
remarkable  and  laughable  example  on  an  occasion  which  I  will 
relate.  I  was  traveUing,  in  1828,  through  I  believe  it  was  Spott- 
sylvania  county,  in  Virginia,  on  my  return  to  Washington,  in 
company  with  some  young  friends.  We  halted  at  night  at  a 
tavern,  kejDt  by  an  aged  gentleman,  who,  I  quickly  perceived,  from 
the  disorder  and  confusion  which  reigned,  had  not  the  happiness 
to  have  a  wife.  After  a  hurried  and  bad  supper,  the  old  gentleman 
sat  down  by  me,  and  without  hearing  my  name,  but  understanding 
that  I  was  from  Kentucky,  remarked  that  he  had  four  sons  in  that 
state,  and  that  he  was  very  sorry  they  were  divided  in  politics,  two 
being  for  Adams  and  two  for  Jackson  ;  he  wished  they  were 
all  for  Jackson.  Why?  Tasked  him.  Because,  he  said,  that  fel- 
low Clay,  and  Adams,  had  cheated  Jackson  out  of  the  presidency. 
Have  you  ever  seen  any  evidence,  my  old  friend,  said  I,  of  that  ? 
No,  he  replied,  none,  and  he  wanted  to  see  none.  But,  I  observed, 
looking  him  directly  and  steadily  in  the  face,  suppose  Mr.  Clay 
were  to  come  here  and  assure  you,  upon  his  honor,  that  it  was  all 
a  vile  calumny,  and  not  a  word  of  truth  in  it,  would  you  believe 
him  ?  No,  replied  the  old  gentleman,  promptly  and  emphatically. 
T  said  to  him,  in  conclusion,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  show 
me  to  bed,  and  bade  him  good  night.  The  next  morning,  having 
in  the  interval  learned  my  name,  he  came  to  me  full  of  apologies; 
but  I  at  once  put  him  at  his  ease  by  assuring  him  that  I  did  not 
feel  in  the  slightest  degree  hurt  or  ofliended  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  accused  of  ambition,  often  accused  of 
ambition.  I  believe,  however,  that  my  accusers  will  be  generally 
found  to  be  political  opponents,  or  the  friends  of  aspirants  in  whose 
way  I  was  supposed  to  stand  ;  and  it  was  thought,  therefore,  neces- 
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sary  to  shove  me  aside.  I  defy  my  enemies  to  point  out  any  act  or 
instance  of  my  life,  in  which  1  have  sought  the  attainment  of  office 
by  dishonorable  or  unworthy  means.  Did  I  display  inordinate  am- 
bition when,  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  I  declined  a 
foreign  mission  of  the  first  grade,  and  an  executive  department, 
both  of  which  he  successively  ivindly  tendered  to  me  ?  when, 
under  that  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Monroe,  I  was  first  importuned, 
(as  no  one  knows  belter  than  that  sterling  old  patriot,  Jonathan 
Roberts,  now  threatened,  as  the  papers  tell  us,  with  expulsion  from 
an  office  which  was  never  filled  with  more  honesty  and  upright- 
ness, because  he  declines  to  be  a  servile  instrument,)  to  accept  a 
secretaryship,  and  Was  afterwards  oflered  a  carte  blanche  of  all  the 
foreign  missions  ?  At  the  epoch  of  the  election  of  .1825,  I  believe 
no  one  doubted  at  Washington  that,  if  I  had  felt  it  my  duty  to 
vote  for  genera]  Jackson,  he  w^ould  have  invited  me  to  take  charge 
of  a  department.  And  such  undoubtedly  Mr.  Crawford  would 
have  done  if  he  had  been  elected.  When  the  Harrisburg  con- 
vention assembled,  the  general  expectation  was  that  the  nomination 
would  be  given  to  me.  It  was  given  to  the  lamented  Harrison. 
Did  1  exhibit  extraordinary  ambition  when,  cheerfully  acquiescing, 
I  threw  myself  into  the  canvass  and  made  every  exertion  in  ray 
power  to  insure  a  success  ?  Was  it  evidence  of  unchastened 
ambition  in  me  to  resign,  as  I  recently  did,  my  seat  in  the  senate 
—  to  resign  the  dictatorship,  with  which  my  f:nemies  had  so  kindly 
invested  me,  and  come  home  to  the  quiet  walks  of  private  life  ? 

But  I  am  ambitious  because  some  of  my  countrymen  have  seen 
fit  to  associate  my  name  with  the  succession  for  the  presidential 
office.  Do  those  who  prefer  the  charge  know  what  I  have  done, 
or  not  done,  in  connection  with  that  object  ?  Have  they  given 
themselves  the  trouble  to  inquire  at  all  into  any  agency  of  mine  in 
respect  to  it?  I  believe  not.  It  is  a  subject  which  I  approach 
with  all  the  delicacy  which  belongs  to  it,  and  wilh  a  due  regard  to 
the  dignity  of  the  exalted  station  ;  but  on  which  I  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  speak  to  you,  my  friends  and  neighbors,  without  reserve, 
and  with  the  utmost  candor. 

I  have  prompted  none  of  those  movements  among  the  people, 
of  Avhich  we  have  seen  accounts.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they 
are  altogether  spontaneous,  and  not  only  without  concert  with  me, 
but  most  generally  without  any  sort  of  previous  knowledge  on  my 
part.  That  I  am  thankful  and  grateful,  profoundly  grateful,  for  these 
manifestations  of  confidence  and  attachment,  I  will  not  conceal  or 
deny.  But  I  have  been,  and  mean  to  remain  a  passive,  if  not  an 
indifferent  spectator.  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  seen 
enough  of  high  official  stations,  to  enable  me  justly  to  appreciate 
their  value,  their  cares,  their  responsibilities,  their  ceaseless  duties. 
That  estimate  of  their  w^orth,  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  would 
restrain  me  from  seeking  to  fill  any  one,  the  highest  of  them,  in  a 
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scramble  of"  doubtful  issue,  with  political  opponents,  much  lesa 
with  political  friends.  That  I  should  feel  greatly  honored  by  a 
call  from  a  majoriiy  of  the  people  of  this  country,  to  the  highest 
office  within  their  gift,  T  shall  not  deny ;  nor,  if  my  health  were 
preserved,  might  I  feel  at  liberty  to  decline  a  summons  so  authori- 
tative and  commanding.  But  T  declare  most  solemnly,  that  I  have 
not,  up  to  this  moment,  determined  whether  I  will  consent  to  the 
use  of  my  name  or  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy. 
That  is  a  grave  question,  which  should  be  decided  by  all  attainable 
lights,  which,  I  think,  is  not  necessary  yet  to  be  decided,  and  a 
decision  of  which  T  reserve  to  myself,  as  far  as  T  can  reserve  it, 
until  the  period  arrives  when  it  ought  to  be  solved.  That  period 
has  not,  as  I  think,  yet  arrived.  When  it  does,  an  impartial  survey 
jf  the  whole  ground  should  be  taken,  the  state  of  public  opinion 
properly  considered,  and  one's  person-^l  condition,  physical  and 
intellectual,  duly  examined  and  weighed.  In  thus  announcing  a 
course  of  conduct  for  myself,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that 
it  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  condemn,  or  express  any  opinion 
whatever  upon  those  popular  movements  which  have  been  made, 
or  may  be  contemplated,  in  respect  to  the  next  election  of  a  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

If  to  have  served  my  country  during  a  long  series  of  years  with 
'  ferveni  zeal  and  unshaken  fidelity,  in  seasons  of  peace  and  war, 
at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  legislative  halls  and  in  an  executive 
department ;  if  to  have  labored  most  sedulously  to  avert  the  embar- 
rassment and  distress  which  now  overspread  this  union,  and  when 
they  came,  to  have  exerted  myself  anxiously,  at  the  extra  session, 
and  at  this,  to  devise  healing  remedies ;  if  to  have  desired  to  intro- 
duce economy  and  reform  in  the  general  administration,  curtail 
enormous  executive  power,  and  amply  provide,  at  the  same  time, 
for  the  wants  of  the  government  and  the  wants  of  the  people,  by  a 
tariff  which  would  give  it  revenue  and  them  protection  ;  if  to  have 
earnestly  sought  to  establish  the  bright  but  too  rare  example  of  a 
party  in  power  faithful  to  its  promises  and  pledges  made  when  out 
of  power;  if  these  services,  exertions,  and  endeavors,  justify  the 
accusation  of  ambition,  I  must  plead  guilty  to  the  charge. 

I  have  wished  the  good  opinion  of  the  world  ;  but  I  defy  the 
most  malignant  of  my  enemies  to  show  that  I  have  attempled  to 
gain  it  by  any  low  or  grovelling  arts,  by  any  mean  or  unworthy 
sacrifices,  by  the  violation  of  any  of  the  obligations  of  honor,  or 
by  a  breach  of  any  of  the  duties  which  I  owed  to  my  country. 

I  turn,  sir,  from  these  personal  allusions  and  reminiscences,  to 
the  vastly  more  important  subject  of  the  present  actual  condition 
of  this  country.  If  they  could  ever  be  justifiable  or  excusal)le,  it 
would  be  on  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  I  am  addressing  those 
to  whom  I  am  bound  by  so  many  intimate  and  friendly  ties. 

In  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  will  be  ncces* 
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sary  for  me  to  touch  with  freedoin  and  independence  upon  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present,  and  upon  the  conduct,  spirit,  and  j)rin- 
ciples  of  parties.  In  doing  this,  I  assure  my  democratic  brethren 
and  fellow  citizens,  of  whom  I  am  told  there  are  many  hero 
present,  (and  I  tender  them  ray  cordial  thanks  for  the  honor  done 
me  by  their  attendance  here  this  day,  with  as  much  sincerity  and 
gratitude  as  if  they  agreed  with  me  in  political  sentiment,)  that 
nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  to  say  one  single  word 
that  ought  to  wound  their  feelings  or  give  ofllence  to  them.  But 
surely,  if  there  ever  was  a  period  in  the  progress  of  any  people, 
when  all  were  called  upon,  with  calmness  and  candor,  to  consider 
thoroughly  the  present  posture  of  public  and  private  affairs,  and 
deliberately  to  inquire  into  the  causes  and  remedies  of  tliis  unpro- 
pitious  state  of  things,  we  have  arrived  at  that  j^eriod  in  the  United 
States.  And  if  ever  a  people  stood  bound  by  the  highest  duties  to 
themselves  and  to  their  posterity,  to  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  their 
country,  cherished  prejudices  and  party  predilections  and  antipa- 
thies, we  are  now  called  upon  to  make  that  sacrifice  if  necessary. 

What  is  our  actual  condition  ?  It  is  one  of  unexampled  distress 
and  embaiTassment,  as  universal  as  it  is  intense,  pervading  the 
whole  community  and  sparing  none;  property  of  all  kinds,  and 
every  where,  fallen  and  falling  in  value  ;  agricultural  produce  of 
every  description  at  the  most  reduced  prices;  money  unsound  and 
at  the  same  time  scarce,  and  becoming  more  scarce  by  preparations, 
of  doubtful  and  uncertain  issue,  to  increase  its  soundness;  all 
the  departments  of  business  inactive  and  stagnant ;  exchanges 
extravagantly  high,  and  constantly  fluctuating;  credit,  public  and 
private,  at  the  lowest  ebb,  and  confidence  lost ;  and  a  feeling  of 
general  discouragement  and  depression.  And  what  darkens  the 
gloom  which  hangs  over  the  country,  no  one  can  discern  any 
termination  of  this  sad  state  of  things,  nor  see  in  the  future  any 
glimpses  of  light  or  hope. 

Is  not  this  a  faithful,  although  appalling  picture  of  the  United 
States  in  1842  ?  I  appeal  to  all  present,  whigs  and  democrats, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  say  if  it  be  at  all  too  high  colored. 

Now*  let  us  see  what  was  our  real  condition  only  the  short  time 
of  ten  years  ago.  I  had  occasion,  in  February,  1S32,  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  when  I  was  defending  the  American  system 
against  the  late  colonel  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  to  describe  it: 
and  I  refer  to  this  description  as  evidence  of  what  I  believed  to  be 
the  stale  of  the  country  at  that  time.  That  it  coniormed  to  the 
truth  of  the  case,  I  appeal  with  confidence  to  those  now  present. 
On  thai  occasion,  among  other  things,  I  said: 

'  I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  existing  state  of  tire  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  cou'.itry.  C)n  a  general 
survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arts  flourishing,  the  fice  of  the  countr)' 
impioved,  our  people  fully  and    profitably  employed,  and    t'le    public   countenance 
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exhibiting  tranci'dillity.  contentment,  and  happiness.  And,  if  wedescenc.  into  particu- 
lars, we  iiave  the  agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  slovly 
in  value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutary  degree;  a  ready,  Ihougji  extravagant  market  .or 
all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry:  innumerable  flocks  and  herds  browsing 
and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains,  covered  v^'ith  rich  and  verdant 
grasses  ;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole  villages  springing  up,  as  it  v-ere,  by  enchant- 
ment; our  exports  and  our  imports  increased  and  increasing;  our  tonnage,  foreign 
and  coastwise,  swelling  and  fully  occupied;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by 
the  perpetual  thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steamboats  ;  the  currency  sound 
and  abundant;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the 
public  treasury  overtiowing,  embarrassing  congress,  not  to  find  subjects  of  taxation, 
but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated  from  the  impost.  If  the  termor 
seven  years  were  to  be  selected  of  the  greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have 
enjoyed  since  the  establishment  of  their  present  constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that 
period  of  seven  years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  1S21." 

And  that  period  embraced  the  whole  term  of  the  administration 
of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  which  has  been  so  unjustly  abused  I 

The  contrast  in  the  state  of  the  country  at  the  two  periods  of 
1S32  and  1S42,  is  most  remarkable  and  startling.  What  has 
precipitated  us  from  that  great  height  of  enviable  prosperity  down 
to  the  lowest  depths  of  pecuniary  embarrassment?  What  has 
occasioned  the  wonderful  change  ?  No  foreign  foe  has  invaded 
and  desolated  the  country.  We  have  had  neither  famine  nor 
earthquakes.  That  there  exists  a  cause  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  1  think  it  equally  clear  that  the  cause,  whatever  it  may  be, 
must  be  a  general  one  ;  for  nothing  but  a  general  cause  could  have 
produced  such  wide  spread  ruin  ;  and  every  where  we  behold  the 
same  or  similar  effects,  every  interest  affected,  every  section  of  the 
union  suffering,  all  descriptions  of  produce  and  property  depressed 
ill  value.  And  whilst  I  endeavor  to  find  out  that  cause,  and  to 
trace  to  their  true  source  the  disastrous  effects  which  we  witness 
and  feel,  and  lament,  I  entreat  the  democratic  portion  of  my  audi- 
ence, especially,  to  listen  with  patience  and  candor,  and  dismissing 
for  a  moment  party  biases  and  prejudices,  to  decide  with  impar- 
tiality and  in  a  spirit  of  genuine  patriotism. 

It  has  been  said  by  those  in  high  authority,  that  the  people  are 
to  blame  and  not  the  government,  and  that  the  distresses  of  the 
country  have  proceeded  from  speculation  and  over-trading.  The 
jieople  have  been  even  reproached  for  expecting  too  much  from 
government,  and  not  relying  sufficiently  upon  their  own  exertions. 
And  they  have  been  reminded  that  the  highest  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  take  care  of  itself,  leaving  the  people  to  shift  for 
themselves  as  well  as  they  can.  Accordingly  we  have  seen  the 
government  retreating  from  the  storm  which  it  will  be  seen,  in  ihe 
sequel,  itself  created,  and  taking  shelter  under  the  sub-treasury. 

That  there  has  been  some  speculation  and  over-trading,  may  be 
true ;  but  all  have  not  speculated  and  over-traded  ;  whilst  the 
distress  reaches,  if  not  in  the  same  degree,  the  cautious  aiYd  the 
prudent,  as  well  as  the  enterprising  and  venturous.  The  error  of 
the  argument  consists  in  mistaking  the  effect  for  the  cause.     W^ha! 
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produced  ihe  over-lvading  ?  What  was  ihe  cause  of  speculation  ? 
How  were  the  people  tempted  to  abandon  the  industrious  and 
secure  pursuits  of"  life,  and  embark  in  doubtful  and  perilous,  Itut 
seducing  enterprises  ?     That  is  the  important  question. 

Now,  fellow  citizens,  I  take  upon  myself  to  show  that  the  people 
have  been  far  less  to  blame  than  the  general  government,  and  that 
whatever  of  error  they  committed,  was  the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  unwise  policy  of  their  rulers.  To  the  action 
of  government  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  the  disorders,  embarrass- 
ment, and  distress,  which  all  have  now  so  much  reason  to  deplore. 
And,  to  be  yet  more?  specific,  I  think  they  are  to  be  fairly  attributed 
to  the  action  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

Thiee  facts  or  events,  all  happening  about  the  same  time,  if 
their  immediate  effects  are  duly  considered,  will  afford  a  clear  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  all  the  pecuniary  evils  which  now  unhap- 
pily afflict  this  country. 

The  first  was  the  veto  of  the  recharter  of  the  bank  of  the 
United  States.  The  second  was  the  removal  of  the  deposits  o. 
the  United  States  from  that  bank  to  local  banks.  And  the  third 
was  the  refusal  of  the  president  of  the  United  Slates,  by  an  arbi- 
trary stretch  of  power,  to  sanction  the  passage  of  the  land  bill. 
These  events  all  occurred,  in  quick  succession,  in  1832-3,  and 
each  of  them  deserves  particular  consideration. 

First.  When  the  bank  of  the  United  States  had  fully  recovered 
from  the  errors  of  its  early  administration,  and  at  the  period  when 
it  was  proposed  to  recharter  it,  it  furnished  the  best  currency  that 
ever  existed,  possessing  not  merely  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
United  States,  but  throughout  the  whole  commercial  world.  No 
institution  was  ever  more  popular,  and  the  utility  of  a  bank  of 
the  United, States  was  acknowledged  by  president  Jackson  in  his 
veto  message,  in  which  he  expressly  stated,  that  he  could  have 
suggested  to  congress  the  plan  of  an  unexceptionable  charter,  if 
application  had  been  made  to  him.  iVnd  I  state  as  a  fad,  what 
many,  I  am  sure,  will  here  remember  and  sustain,  that  in  the 
canvass  then  going  on  for  the  presidency,  many  of  his  friends  in 
this  state  gave  assurances  that,  in  the  event  of  his  reelection,  a 
bank  of  the  United  States  would  be  established. 

It  was  held  out  to  the  people  that  a  better  currency  should  l)e 
supplied,  and  a  more  safe  and  faithful  execution  of  the  fiscal 
duties  towards  the  government  would  be  performed  by  the  local 
banks  than  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States. 

What  was  the  immediate  effect  of  the  overthrow  of  that  insliln- 
tion  ?  The  establishment  of  innumerable  local  banks,  wliicli 
sprung  up  every  where,  with  a  rajiidity  to  which  we  cannot  look 
back  without  amazement.  A  respectable  document  which  I  now 
hold  in  my  hand,  I  believe  correctly  states,  that  '  in  1830  the  aggre- 
gate banking  capital  of  the  union  was  one    hundred  and  fortv-flve 
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inillioii,  one  huiKlred  and  ninety  thousand,  two  hundred  and  sixty 
eight  dollars.  AVithin  two  years  after  the  removal  of  the  deposits, 
the  banking  capital  has  swollen  to  three  hundred  and  thiriy-one 
million,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  dollars,  and  in  18^37  it  reached  four  hundred  and  forty 
million,  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
ten  dollars.  Whilst  the  United  States  bank  was  in  existence,  the 
local  banks,  not  aspiring  to  the  regulation  of  the  currency,  were  char- 
tered with  small  capitals,  as  occasion  and  business  required 
After  1833  they  were  chartered  without  necessity,  and  multiplied 
beyond  example.  In  December,  1837,  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  hundred  and  nine  state  banks.  Nearly  four  hundred  banks 
sprung  up  upon  the  ruins  of  the  United  States  bank,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  million  dollars  of  capital  was  incorporated,  to 
supply  the  uses  formerly  discharged  by  the  thirty-five  million 
dollars  capital  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States.  The  impulse  given 
to  extravagance  and  speculation  by  this  enormous  increase  of  bank- 
ing capital,  was  quickened  by  the  circulars  of  the  treasury  depart- 
ment to  these  pet  state  banks  that  were  made  the  custodiers  of  the 
national  revenue.' 

A  vast  proportion  of  these  new  banks,  more,  I  believe,  than  four 
fifths,  were  chartered  by  legislatures  in  which  the  democratic  party 
had  the  undisputed  ascendanc3^  I  well  remember  that,  in  this 
state,  the  presses  of  that  party  made  a  grave  charge  against  me,  of 
being  inimical  to  the  establishment  here  of  state  banks;  and  I  was 
opposed  to  their  establishment,  until  all  prospect  vanislied  of  getting 
a  bank  of  the  United  States. 

The  effect  upon  the  country  of  this  sudden  increase,  to  such  an 
immense  amount,  of  the  banking  capital  of  the  country,  could  not 
fail  to  be  very  great,  if  not  disastrous.  It  threw  out,  in  the  utmost 
profusion,  bank  notes,  post  notes,  checks,  drafts,  bills,  and  so  forth. 
The  currency  thus  put  forth,  the  people  had  been  assiired,  was 
better  than  that  supplied  by  the  bank  of  the  United  States  ;  and, 
after  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  the  local  banks  were  urged  and 
stimulated,  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  freely  to  discount  and 
accommodate,  upon  the  basis  of  those  deposits.  Flooded  as  the 
country  was,  by  these  means  and  in  this  way,  with  all  species  of 
bank  money  and  facilities,  is  it  surprising  that  they  should  have 
rushed  into  speculation,  and  freely  adventured  in  the  most  desperate 
enterprises?  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  avoided  them;  it 
would  have  been  better  that  the  people  should  have  been  wiser  and 
more  prudent  than  government;  but  who  is  most  to  blame,  they 
who  yielded  to  temptation  so  thrown  before  them  —  they  who 
yielded  confidence  to  their  rulers  —  they  who  could  not  see  when 
this  inordinate  issue  of  money  was  to  cease,  or  to  become  vitiated 
—  or  government,  that  tempted,  seduced,  and  betrayed  ihem? 

And  now,  fellow-citizens,  do   let  us,  in   calmness   and  candor. 
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revert  for  a  monicnl  to  some  of  the  means  wliieh  were  emj)loyetl 
to  break  down  the  batik  of  the  United  States,  nnd  to  infiiet  iaj3on 
the  country  all  the  sad  consequences  which  ensued.  I  shall  not 
stOjD  to  expose  the  motives  of  the  assault  ui)on  that  institution,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  because  it  refused  to  make  itself  basely  and 
servilely  instrumental  to  the  promotion  of  political  views  and  objects. 

The  bank  was  denounced  as  a  monster,  aiming,  as  was  declared, 
to  rob  the  ]>eople  of  their  liberties,  and  to  subvert  the  government 
of  the  country.  The  bank  to  subvert  the  government!  Why, 
how  could  the  bank  continue  to  exist,  after  the  overthrow  of  that 
government  to  which  it  was  indebted  for  its  existence,  and  in  virtue 
of  whose  authority  it  could  alone  successfully  operate?  Convul- 
sions, revolutions,  civil  wars,  are  not  the  social  conditions  most 
favorable  to  bank  prosperity;  but  they  flourish  most  when  order, 
law,  regularity,  punctuality,  and  successful  business  prevail. 

Rob  the  people  of  their  liberties  I  And  pray  what  would  it  do 
with  them  after  the  robbery  was  perpetrated?  It  could  not  put 
them  in  its  vaults,  or  make  interest  or  profit  upon  them  —  the  leading, 
if  not  sole  object  of  a  bank.  And  how  could  it  destroy  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  without,  at  the  same  time,  destroying  the  liberties  of 
all  persons  interested  or  concerned  in  the  bank  ?  AVhat  is  a  bank? 
It  is  a  corporation,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital  is  contributed 
by  individual  shareholders,  and  employed  in  pecuniary  operations, 
under  the  management  of  official  agents,  called  president,  directors, 
cashier,  tellers,  and  clerks.  Now  all  these  persons  are  usually 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  just  as  much  interested  in  the  preser- 
vation of  the  liberties  of  the  country  as  any  other  citizens.  What 
earthly  motive  could  prompt  them  to  seek  the  destruction  of  the 
liberty  of  their  fellow-citizens,  and  with  it  their  own. 

The  fate  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  clearly  demonstrated 
where  the  real  danger  to  the  public  liberty  exists.  It  was  not  in 
the  bank.  Its  popularity  had  been  great,  and  the  conviction  of  its 
utility  strong  and  general,  up  to  the  period  of  the  bank  veto.  Un- 
bounded as  was  the  influence  of  president  Jackson,  and  undisguised 
as  his  hostility  was  to  the  bank,  he  could  not  prevent  the  passage 
through  congress  of  a  bill  to  recharter  it.  In  such  favor  and  esteem 
was  it  held,  that  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  his 
friends  had  uncontrolled  sway,  almost  unanimously  recommended 
the  recharter.  But  his  veto  came  ;  he  blew  his  whistle  for  its 
destruction  ;  it  was  necessary  to  sustain  his  party,  which  could  only 
be  done  by  sustaining  him,  and  instantly,  and  every  where,  down 
with  the  bank  and  hu/zah  for  the  veto,  became  the  watch  words 
and  the  rallying  cry  of  his  partisans.  That  same  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  now,  with  equal  unanimity,  approved  the  destruction 
of  an  institution  which  they  had  believed  to  be  so  indispensable  to 
the  public  prosperity,  and  deluded  jDcople  felt  as  if  they  had  fortu- 
nately escaj)ed  a  great  national  calamity! 
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The  veto  notwithstanding,  the  house  of  representatives,  by  a 
large  majority,  resolved  that  the  public  deposits  were  safe  in  the 
custody  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  where  they  were  placed, 
under  the  sanction  and  by  the  command  of  the  law;  and  it  was 
well  known  at  Washington,  that  this  resolution  was  passed  in 
anticipation,  and  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  their  removal.  In 
the  face  and  in  contempt  of  this  decision  of  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  and  in  violation  of  a  positive  law,  the  removal  was 
ordered  by  the  president  a  few  months  after,  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  having  been  previously  himself  removed,  to  accomplish 
the  object.  And  this  brings  me  1o  consider  the  eftect  produced 
upon  the  business  and  interests  of  the  country,  by  the 

Second  event  to  which  I  alluded.  It  is  well  known  to  be  the 
usage  of  banks,  to  act  upon  the  standing  average  amount  of  their 
deposits,  as  upon  a  permanent  fund.  The  bank  of  the  United 
States  had  so  regulated  its  transactions  upon  the  deposits  of  the 
United  States,  and  had  granted  accommodations  and  extended 
facilities,  as  far  as  could  be  safely  done  on  that  basis.  The  deposits 
were  removed  and  dispersed  among  various  local  banks,  Vvdiich 
were  urged  by  an  authority  not  likely  to  be  disregarded,  especially 
when  seconding,  as  it  did,  their  own  pecuniary  interests,  to  discount 
and  accommodate  freely  on  them.  They  did  so,  and  thus  these 
deposits  performed  a  double  office,  by  being  the  basis  of  bank 
facilities,  first  in  the  hands  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
afterwards  in  the  possession  of  the  local  banks.  A  vast  addition 
to  the  circulation  of  the  country  ensued,  adding  to  that  already  so 
copiously  put  forth  and  putting  forth,  by  the  multitude  of  new 
banks  which  were  springing  up  like  mushrooms.  That  speculation 
and  overtrading  should  have  followed,  were  to  have  been  naturally 
expected.  It  is  surprising  that  there  were  not  more.  Prices  rose 
enormously,  as  another  consequence;  and  thousands  were  tempted, 
as  is  always  the  case  in  an  advancing  market,  to  hold  on  or  to 
make  purchases,  under  the  hope  of  prices  rising  still  higher.  A 
rush  of  speculators  was  made  upon  the  public  lands,  and  the  money 
invested  in  their  purchase,  coming  back  to  the  deposit  banks,  was 
again  and  again  loaned  out  to  the  same  or  other  speculators,  to 
make  other  and  other  purchases. 

Who  was  to  blame  for  this  artificial  and  inflated  state  of  things? 
Who  for  the  speculation,  which  was  its  natural  offspring?  The 
policy  of  government,  which  produced  it,  or  the  people  ?  Tho 
seducer  or  the  seduced  ?  The  people,  who  only  used  the  means 
so  abundantly  supplied,  in  virtue  of  the  public  authority,  or  our 
rulers,  whose  unwise  policy  tempted  them  into  the  ruinous  specu- 
lation ? 

Third.  There  was  a  measure,  the  passage  of  which  would  have 
greatly  mitigated  this  unnatural  state  of  things.  It  was  not  difficult 
to  foresee,  after  the  veto  of  the  bank,  some  of  the   consequpnccs 
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thai  would  follow  —  tlie  niulliplicalion  of  banks,  a  biii)cral)undaat 
currency,  rash  and  inordinate  spcculalion,  and  a  probable  ultiinale 
suspension  of  specie  payuienls.  And  llie  j)ubiic  domain  was  loo 
brilliant  and  tempting  a  prize,  not  to  be  among  the  first  objects 
that  would  attract  speculation.  In  March,  1833,"a  bill  passed  both 
houses  of  congress,  to  distribute  among  the  states  the  proceeds  of 
sales  of  the  pubhc  lands.  It  was  a  measure  of  strict  justice  to  the 
states,  and  one  of  sound  policy,  as  it  respects  the  revenue  of  the 
United  States;  but  the  view  which  I  now  propose  to  take  of  it, 
applies  altogether  to  the  influence  which  it  would  have  exerted 
upon  circulation  and  speculation.  It  was  the  constitutional  duty 
ol  the  president  to  have  returned  the  bill  to  congress  with  his 
objections,  if  he  were  opi)osed  to  it,  or  with  his  sanction,  if  he 
approved  it;  l)ut  the  bill  fell  by  his  arbitrarily  withholding  it  from 
congress. 

Let  us  here  pause  and  consider  what  would  have  been  the  oper- 
ation of  that  most  timely  and  salutary  measure,  if  it  had  not  been 
arrested.  The  bill  passed  in  1833,  and  in  a  short  time  after,  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands  were  made  to  an  unprecedented  extent; 
in  so  much,  that  in  one  year  they  amounted  to  about  twenty-five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  in  a  few  years,  to  an  aggregate  of  about 
fifty  millions  of  dollars.  It  was  manifest,  that  if  this  fund,  so 
rapidly  accumulating,  remained  in  the  custody  of  the  local  banks, 
in  conformity  with  the  treasury  circular,  and  with  their  interests,  it 
would  be  made  the  basis  of  new  loans,  new  accommodations, 
fresh  bank  facilities.  It  was  manifest  that  the  same  identical  sum 
of  money  might,  as  it  in  fact  did,  purchase  many  tracts  of  land,  by 
making  the  circuit  from  the  land  oflices  to  the  banks,  and  from  the 
banks  to  the  land  ofilces,  besides  stimulating  speculation  in  other 
forms. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  measure  of  distribution,  that  great 
fund  would  have  been  semi-annually  returned  to  the  states,  and 
would  have  been  applied,  under  the  direction  of  their  respective 
legislatures,  to  various  domestic  and  useful  purposes.  It  would 
have  fallen  upon  the  land,  like  the  rains  of  heaven,  in  gentle,  genial, 
and  general  showers,  passing  through  a  thousand  rills,  and  fertilizing 
and  beautifying  the  country.  Instead  of  being  employed  in  pur- 
poses of  speculation,  it  would  have  been  aj)])ried  to  the  common 
benefit  to  the  whole  people.  Finally,  when  the  fund  had  accumu- 
lated and  was  accumulating  in  an  alarming  degree,  it  was  distribu- 
ted among  the  states  by  the  deposit  act,  but  so  suddenly  distributed, 
in  such  large  masses,  and  in  a  manner  so  totally  in  violation  of  all 
the  laws  and  rules  of  finance,  that  the  crisis  of  sus])cnsion  in  1S37 
was  greatly  accelerated.  This  would  have  been  postponed,  if  not 
altogether  avoided,  if  the  land  bill  of  1833  had  been  api)roved  and 
executed. 

To  these  three  causes,  fellow-citizens,  the   veto  of  the  bank  of 
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the  United  StaU's,  wiih  ihe  consequent  creation  of  innumerable 
local  banivs,  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  the  United  States  from 
the  bank  of  the  United  States,  and  their  subsecjuent  free  use,  and 
the  failure  of  the  land  bill  of  1833,  I  verily  believe,  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country  are  plainly 
attributable.  If  the  bank  had  been  rechartered,  the  public  deposits 
^-aff'ered  to  remain  undisturbed  where  the  law  required  them  to  be 
made,  and  the  land  bill  had  gone  into  operation,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  we  should  have  had  no  more  individual  distress  and 
ruin  than  is  common,  in  ordinary  and  regular  times,  to  a  trading 
and  commercial  community. 

And  do  just  now  take  a  rapid  review  of  the  experiments  of  our 
rulers.  They  began  with  incontestably  the  best  currency  in  the 
world,  and  promised  a  better.  That  better  currency  was  to  be 
supplied  by  the  local  banks;  and  in  the  first  stages  of  the  experi- 
ment, after  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  ihey  were  highly  commended 
from  high  authority,  for  their  beneficial  and  extensive  operations  in 
exchange,  the  financial  facilities  which  they  afforded  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  so  forth.  But  the  day  of  trouble  and  difficulty,  which 
had  been  predicted,  for  the  want  of  a  United  States  bank,  came. 
They  could  not  stand  the  shock,  but  gave  way,  and  the  suspension 
of  1837  took  place.  Then  what  was  the  course  of  those  same 
rulers  ?  They  had  denounced  and  put  down  the  bank  of  the  United 
States.  It  was  a  monster.  They  had  extolled  and  lavished  praises 
on  the  local  banks.  Now,  they  turned  round  against  the  objects 
of  their  own  creation  and  commendation.  Now  they  were  a  brood 
of  little  monsters,  corrupt  and  corrupting  with  separate  privileges, 
preying  upon  the  vitals  of  the  states.  They  vehemently  call  out 
for  a  divorce  of  state  and  bank.  And  meanly  retreating  under  the 
Slab-treasury,  from  the  storm  which  themselves  had  raised,  leaving 
the  people  to  suffer  under  all  its  pelting  and  ])itiless  rage,  they  add 
insult  to  injury,  by  telling  them  that  they  unreasonably  expect  too 
much  from  government,  that  they  must  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  that  it  is  the  highest  and  most  patriotic  duty  of  a  free  govern- 
ment to  take  care  of  itself,  without  regard  to  the  sufferings  and 
distresses  of  the  people. 

They  began  with  the  best  currency,  promised  a  better,  and  end 
with  giving  none!  For  we  might  as  well  resort  to  the  costumes 
of  our  original  parents  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  as,  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  with  the  example  of  the  commercial  world  before  us, 
to  cramp  this  energetic  and  enterprising  people,  by  a  circulation 
exclusively  of  the  precious  metals.  Let  us  see  how  the  m.atter 
stands  with  us  here  in  Kentucky,  and  I  believe  we  stand  as  well 
as  the  people  do  in  most  of  the  states.  We  have  a  circulation  in 
bank  notes  amounting  to  about  two  million.i  and  a  half,  founded 
upon  specie  in  their  vaults  amounting  to  one  million  and  a  quarter 
half  the  actual  circulation.     Have  we  too  much  money?     [No 
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no  I  exclaimed  many  voices.]  If  all  banks  were  put  dowji,  and 
all  bank  paper  were  annihilated,  we  should  have  just  one  half  the 
money  that  we  now  have.  1  am  (juile  sure  that  one  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  our  present  dilliculties,  is  a  defect  in  quantity  as 
well  as  the  quality  of  the  circulating  medium.  And  it  would  be 
impossible,  if  we  were  reduced  to  such  a  regimen  as  is  proposed 
by  the  hard  money  theorists,  to  avoid  stop  laws,  relief  laws,  repu- 
diation, bankruptcies,  and  perhaps  civil  commotion. 

I  have  traced  the  principal  causes  of  the  present  embarrassed 
condition  of  the  country,  I  hope  with  candor  and  fairness,  and 
without  giving  offence  to  any  of  my  fellow  citizens,  who  may 
have  dift'ered  in  political  opinion  from  me.  it  would  have  been 
far  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings  to  have  dwelt,  as  I  did  in  18.32, 
during  the  third  year  of  the  first  term  of  president  Jackson's  admin- 
istration, upon  bright  and  cheering  prospects  of  general  prosperity. 
I  thought  it  useful  to  contrast  that  period  with  the  present  one,  and 
to  inquire  into  the  causes  which  have  brought  upon  us  such  a  sad 
and  dismal  reverse.  A  much  more  important  object  remains  to 
me  to  attempt,  and  that  is  to  point  out  remedies  for  existing  evils 
and  disorders. 

And  the  first  I  would  suggest,  requires  the  cooperation  of  the 
government  and  the  people;  if  is  economy  and  frugality,  strict  and 
persevering  economy,  both  in  public  and  private  affairs.  Govern- 
ment should  incur  or  continue  no  expense  that  can  be  justly  and 
honorably  avoided,  and  individuals  should  do  the  same.  The 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  impaired  by  causes  operating 
throughout  several  years,  and  it  will  not  be  restored  in  a  day  or  a 
year,  perhaps  not  in  a  period  less  than  it  has  taken  to  destroy  it. 
But  we  must  not  only  be  economical,  we  must  be  industrious, 
indefatigably  industrious.  An  immense  amount  of  capital  has 
been  wasted  and  squandered  in  visionary  or  unprofitable  enter- 
prises, public  and  private.  It  can  only  be  reproduced  by  labor 
and  saving. 

The  second  remedy  which  I  would  suggest,  and  that  without 
which  all  others  must  prove  abortive  or  ineffectual,  is  a  sound  cur- 
rency, of  uniform  value  throughout  the  union,  and  redeemable  in 
specie  upon  the  demand  of  the  holder.  T  know  of  but  one  mode 
in  which  that  object  can  be  accomplished,  and  that  has  slood  the 
lest  of  time  and  practical  experience,  [f  any  other  can  be  devised 
*han  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  which  should  be  safe  and  certain, 
and  free  from  the  influence  of  government,  and  especially  under 
the  control  of  the  executive  department,  I  should  for  one  gladly 
see  it  embraced.  I  am  not  exclusively  wedded  1o  a  baijk  of  the 
United  States,  nor  do  I  desire  to  see  one  established  against  the 
will  and  without  the  consent  of  the  people.  But  all  my  observa- 
tion and  reflection  have  served  to  strengthen  and  confirm  my 
conviction,  that  such  an  institution,  emanating  from  lie  authority 
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of  the  general  government,  properly  restricted  and  guarded,  with 
such  improvements  as  experience  has  pointed  out,  can  alone  supply 
a  reliable  currency. 

Accordingly,  at  the  extra  session,  a  bill  passed  both  houses  of 
congress,  which,  in  my  opinion,  contained  an  excellent  charter, 
witii  one  or  two  slight  defects,  which  it  was  intended  to  cure  by  a 
supplemental  bill,  if  the  veto  had  not  been  exercised.  That  charter 
contained  two  new,  and  I  think  admirable  features  ;  one  was  to 
separate  the  operation  of  issuing  a  circulation  from  that  of  bank- 
ing, confiding  these  faculties  to  different  boards;  and  the  other 
was  to  limit  the  dividends  of  the  bank,  bringing  the  excess  beyond 
the  prescribed  amount,  into  the  public  treasury.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  charter,  every  sacrilice  v%^as  made  that  could  be  made  to 
accommodate  it,  especially  in  regard  to  the  president.  But  instead 
of  meeting  as  in  a  mutual  spirit  of  conciliation,  he  fired,  as  was 
aptly  said  by  a  Virginia  editor,  upon  the  flag  of  truce  sent  from 
the  capitol. 

Congress  anxious  to  fulfil  the  ex[)ectations  of  the  people, 
another  bank  bill  was  prepared,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  a 
bank  sketched  by  the  acting  president  in  his  veto  message,  after  a 
previous  consultation  between  him  and  some  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  two  leading  members  of  his  cabinet.  The 
bill  was  shaped  in  precise  conformity  to  his  views,  as  communicated 
by  those  members  of  the  cabinet,  and  as  communicated  to  others 
and  was  submitted  to  his  inspection  after  it  was  so  prepared  ;  and 
he  gave  his  assurances  that  he  would  approve  such  a  bill.  I  was  no 
party  to  the  transaction,  but  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  what  ] 
state.  The  bill  passed  both  houses  of  congress  without  any  altera- 
tion or  amendment  whatever,  and  the  veto  was  nevertheless  again 
eju  ployed. 

It  is  painful  for  me  to  advert  to  a  grave  occurrence,  marked  by 
such  dishonor  and  bad  faith.  Although  the  president,  through  his 
recognized  organ,  derides  and  denounces  the  whigs,  and  disowns 
being  one  ;  although  he  administers  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government  in  contempt  of  their  feelings  and  in  violation  of  their 
principles ;  and  although  all  whom  he  chooses  to  have  denominated 
as  ultra  whigs,  that  is  to  say  the  great  body  of  the  whig  party, 
have  come  under  his  ban,  and  those  of  them  in  office  are  threat- 
ened with  his  expulsion,  I  wish  not  to  say  of  him  one  word  that 
is  not  due  to  truth  and  to  the  country.  I  will,  however,  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  whigs  cannot  justly  be  held  responsible  for  his 
administration  of  the  executive  department,  for  the  measures  he 
may  recommend,  or  his  failure  to  recommend  others,  nor  especially 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  distributes  the  public  patronage.  'I'hey 
will  do  their  duty,  I  hope,  towards  the  country,  and  render  all  good 
and  proper  support  to  government ;  but  they  ought  not  to  be  held 
accountable  for  his  conduct.     They  elected  him,  it  is  true,  but  for 
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another  office,  and  he  caine  into  ihe  present  one  133-  a  himentable 
visitation  of  providence.  There  had  been  no  such  instance 
occurring  under  the  government.  11"  the  wl.igs  were  bound  to 
scrutinize  his  opinions,  in  reference  to  an  ofhce  which  no  one  ever 
aaticij)ated  he  would  till,  he  was  bound  in  honor  and  good  faith  I0 
decline  the  Harrisburgh  nomination,  if  he  could  not  conscientiously 
cooperate  with  the  principles  that  brought  him  into  oliice.  Had 
the  president  who  was  elected  lived,  had  that  hon(>st  and  good 
man,  on  whose  face,  in  that  picture,  we  now  gaze,  been  spared,  I 
feel  perfectly  confident  that  all  the  measures  which  the  principles 
of  the  whigs  authorized  the  country  to  expect,  including  a  bank  of 
the  United  States,  would  have  been  carried. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  a  sound  currency,  such  as  1  have  de- 
scribed, is  unattainable  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Tyler,  It 
will  be,  if  it  can  only  be  obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  a 
bank  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  changes  his  opinion,  as  he 
has  done  in  regard  to  the  land  bill. 

Unfortunately,  our  chief  magistrate  possesses  more  powers,  in 
some  respects,  than  a  king  or  queen  of  England.  The  crown  is 
never  separated  from  the  nation,  but  is  obliged  to  conform  to  its 
will.  If  the  ministry  holds  opinions  adverse  to  the  nation,  and  is 
thrown  into  the  minority  in  the  house  of  commons,  the  crown  is 
constrained  to  dismiss  the  ministry,  and  appoint  one  whose 
opinions  coincide  with  the  nation.  This  queen  Victoria  has 
recently  been  obliged  to  do  :  and  not  merely  to  change  her  min- 
istry, but  to  dismiss  the  official  attendants  upon  her  person  But. 
here,  if  the  president  holds  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  congress 
and  the  nation  upon  important  public  measures,  there  is  no  remedy 
but  upon  the  periodical  return  of  the  rights  of  the  ballot  box. 

Another  remedy,  powerfully  demanded  by  the  necessities  of  the 
times,  and  requisite  to  maintaining  the  currency  in  a  sound  state, 
is  a  tariff  which  will  lessen  importations  from  abroad,  and  tend  to 
increase  supplies  at  home  from  doiTjCstic  industry.  I  have  so  often 
expressed  my  views  on  this  subject,  and  so  recently  in  the  senate 
of  the  United  States,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  occasion  for 
my  enlarging  upon  it  at  this  time.  I  do  not  think  that  an  exor- 
bitant or  very  high  tarifi'  is  necessary  ;  but  one  that  shall  insure  an 
adequate  revenue  and  reasonable  protection  ;  and  it  so  happens 
that  the  interests  of  the  treasury  and  the  wants  of  the  jjeople  now 
perfectly  coincide.  Union  is  our  highest  and  greatest  interest.  No 
one  can  look  beyond  its  dissolution  without  horror  and  dismay. 
Harmony  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  union.  It  was  a 
leadiui?,  althougii  not  the  only  motive  in  proposing  the  com- 
jjromise  act,  to  preserve  that  harmony.  The  power  of  protecting 
the  interests  of  our  own  country,  can  never  be  abandoned  or 
surrendered  to  foreign  nations,  without  a  culpable  dereliction  of 
duty.     Of  this  truth,  all  parts  of  the  nation  are  every  day  becorn- 
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iiig  more  and  more  sensible.  In  the  mean  time  this  indispensable 
power  should  be  exercised  with  a  discretion  and  moderation,  and 
in  a  form  least  calculated  to  revive  prejudices,  or  to  check  the 
progress  of  reforms  now  going  on  in  public  opinion. 

In  connection  with  a  system  of  remedial  measures,  I  shall  only 
allude  to,  without  stopping  to  dwell  on,  the  distribution  bill,  that 
just  and  ecjuilable  settlement  of  a  great  national  question,  which 
sprung  up  during  the  revolutionary  war,  which  has  seriously 
agitated  the  country,  and  which  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  had 
not  been  settled  ten  years  ago,  as  then  proposed.  Independent  of 
all  other  considerations,  the  fluctuation  in  the  receipts  from  sales 
of  the  public  lands  is  so  great  and  constant  that  it  is  a  resource  on 
which  the  general  government  ought  not  to  rely  lor  revenue.  It  is 
far  better  that  the  advice  of  a  democratic  land  committee  of  the 
senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  experienced  and  distinguished 
Mr.  King,  of  Alabama,  given  some  years  ago,  should  be  followed, 
that  the  federal  treasury  be  replenished  with  duties  on  imports, 
without  bringing  into  it  any  part  of  the  land  fund. 

I  have  thus  suggested  measures  of  relief  adapted  to  the  present 
state  of  the  country,  and  I  have  noticed  some  of  the  differences 
which  unfortunately  exist  between  the  two  leading  parties  into 
which  our  people  are  unhappily  divided.  In  considering  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  counsels  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  parties 
are  wisest,  and  best  calculated  to  advance  the  interest,  the  honor, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  which  every  citizen  ought  to  do, 
we  should  discard  all  passion  and  prejudice,  and  exercise,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  perfect  impartiality.  And  we  should  not  confine  our 
attention  merely  to  the  particular  measures  which  those  parlies 
respectively  espouse  or  oppose,  but  extend  it  to  their  general  course 
and  conduct,  and  to  the  spirit  and  purposes  by  which  they  are 
animated.  We  should  anxiously  inquire,  whither  shall  we  be  led 
b}^  following  in  the  lead  of  one  or  the  other  of  those  parties;  shall 
we  be  carried  to  the  achievement  of  the  glorious  destiny,  which 
patriots  here,  and  the  liberal  portion  of  mankind  every  where,  have 
fondly  hoped  awaits  us?  or  shall  we  ingloriously  terminate  our 
career,  by  adding  another  melancholy  example  of  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  and  the  folly  with  which  self-government  is 
administered? 

I  do  not  arrogate  to  myself  more  impartiality,  or  greater  freedom 
from  party  bias,  than  belongs  to  other  men;  but,  unless  I  deceive 
myself,  I  think  I  have  reached  a  time  of  life,  and  am  now  in  a 
position  of  retirement,  from  which  I  can  look  back  with  calmness, 
and  speak,  I  hoj)e,  with  candor  and  justice.  I  do  not  intend  to 
attempt  a  general  contrast  between  the  two  parties,  as  to  their 
course,  doctrines,  and  spirit.  That  would  be  too  extensi\',e  and 
laborious  an  undertaldng  for  this  occasion  ;  but  I  propose  to  specify 
a  few  recent  instances,  in  which   I  think   our   political   opponents 
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have  exhibiled  a  spirit  and  bearing  disorganizing  and  dangerous 
to  the  permanency  and  stabiUty  of  our  institutions,  and  I  invoke  tlie 
serious  and  sober  attention  to  them,  of  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

The  first  I  would  notice,  is  the  manner  in  which  territories  have 
been  lately  admitted  as  states,  into  the  union.  The  early  and 
regular  practice  of  the  government,  was  for  congress  to  pass  pre- 
viously a  law  authorizing  a  convention,  regulating  the  appointment 
of  members  to  it;  specifying  the  qualification  of  voters,  and  sc 
forth.  In  that  way  most  of  the  states  were  received.  Of  late 
without  any  previous  sanction  or  authority  from  congress,  several 
territories  have  proceeded  of  themselves  to  call  convenlions,  form 
constitutions,  and  demand  admission  into  the  union ;  and  thej 
were  admitted.  I  do  not  deny  that  their  population  and  condition 
entitled  them  to  admission;  but  I  insist  that  it  should  have  been 
done  in  the  regular  and  estabhshed  mode.  In  the  case  of  Michigan, 
aliens  were  allowed  to  vote,  as  aliens  have  been  allowed  to  become 
prcemptioners  in  the  public  lands.  And  a  majority  in  congress 
sanctioned  the  proceeding.  When  foreigners  are  naturalized  and 
incorporated  as  citizens  in  our  community,  they  are  entitled  to  all 
the  privileges,  within  the  limits  of  the  constitution,  which  belong 
to  a  native  born  citizen  ;  and,  if  necessary,  they  should  be  protected, 
at  home  and  abroad  —  the  thunder  of  our  artillery  should  roar  aa 
loud  and  as  effectually  in  their  defence  as  if  their  birth  were  upon 
American  soil.  But  I  cannot  but  think  it  wrong'  and  hazardous, 
to  allow  aliens,  who  have  just  landed  upon  our  shores,  who  have 
not  yet  renounced  their  allegiance  to  foreign  potentates,  nor  sworn 
fidelity  to  our  constitution,  with  all  the  influences  of  monarchy 
and  anarchy  about  them,  to  participate  in  our  elections,  and  affect 
our  legislation. 

Second,  the  New  Jersey  election  case,  in  which  the  great  seal 
of  the  state,  and  the  decision  of  the  local  authorities  were  put  aside 
by  the  house  of  representatives,  and  a  majority  thus  secured  to  the 
democratic  party. 

Third,  nullification,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an 
assumption  by  one  state  to  abrogate  wilhin  its  limits  a  law  passed 
by  the  twenty-six  states  in  congress  assembled. 

Fourth,  a  late  revolutionary  attempt  in  Maryland  to  subvert  the 
existing  government,  and  set  up  a  new  one.  without  any  authority 
of  law. 

Fifth,  the  refusal  of  a  minority  in  the  legislature  of  Tennessee, 
to  cooperate  with  the  majority,  (their  constitution  requiring  the 
presence  of  two  thirds  of  the  members,)  to  execute  a  positi  /e 
injunction  of  the  United  States  to  appoint  two  United  Stales 
senators.  In  principle,  that  refusal  was  equivalent  U)  announcing 
the  willingness  of  that  minority  to  dissolve  the  union.  For  if 
thirteen  or  fourteen  of  the  twenty-six  states  were  to  refuse  alto- 
gether to  elect   senators,  a  dissolution   of  the  union   would  be  the 
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consequence.  That  majority,  for  weeks  together,  and  time  after  time^ 
deliberately  refused  to  enter  ujDon  the  election.  And  if  the  union 
is  not  in  fact  dissolved,  it  is  not  because  the  principle  involved 
would  not  yield  to  a  dissolution,  but  because  twelve  or  thirteen 
other  states  have  not  like  themselves  refused  to  perform  a  high 
constitutional  duty.  And  why  did  they  refuse  ?  Simply  because 
they  apprehended  the  election  to  the  senate  of  political  opponents. 
The  seats  of  the  two  Tennessee  senators  in  the  United  States 
senate,  are  now  vacant,  and  Tennessee  has  no  voice  in  that  branch 
of  congress,  in  the  general  legislation.  One  of  the  highest  com- 
pliments which  I  ever  received,  was  to  have  been  appointed,  at  a 
popular  meeting  in  Tennessee,  one  of  her  senators,  in  conjunction 
with  a  distinguished  senator  from  South  Carolina,  with  all  the 
authority  that  such  an  appointment  could  bestow.  I  repeat  here 
an  expression  of  my  acknowledgments  for  the  honor,  which  ] 
most  ambitiously  resigned,  when  I  gave  up  my  dictatorship,  and 
my  seat  as  a  Kentucky  senator.     [A  general  laugh.] 

Sixth.  Then  there  is  repudiation,  that  foul  stain  upon  th:' 
American  character,  cast  chiefly  by  the  democrats  of  Mississippi,  anc^ 
which  it  will  require  years  to  efface  from  our  bright  escutcheon. 

Seventh,  the  support  given  to  executive  usurpations,  and  th( 
expunging  the  records  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States. 

Eighth,  the  recent  refusal  of  state  legislatures  to  pass  laws  'u. 
carry  into  effect  the  act  of  distribution,  an  act  of  congress  passec 
according  to  all  the  forms  of  the  constitution,  after  ample  discussior 
and  deliberate  consideration,  and  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years  froii, 
the  period  it  was  first  proposed.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  to  submi' 
to  the  laws  regularly  passed.  They  may  attempt  to  get  them 
repealed ;  they  have  a  right  to  test  their  validity  before  the  judiciary; 
but  whilst  the  laws  remain  in  force  unrepealed,  and  without  any 
decision  against  their  constitutional  validity,  submission  to  them  is 
not  merely  a  constitutional  and  legal,  but  a  moral  duty.  In  this 
case  it  is  true  that  those  who  refuse  to  abide  by  them  only  bite 
their  own  noses.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  the  refusal  to  which  I 
call  your  attention.  If  a  minority  may  refuse  compliance  with 
one  law,  what  is  to  prevent  minorities  from  disregarding  all  law  ? 
Is  this  any  thing  but  a  modification  of  nullification  ?  What  i-ight 
have  the  servants  of  the  people,  (the  legislative  bodies,)  to  with- 
hold from  their  m.asters  their  assigned  quotas  of  a  great  public  fund? 

Ninth.  The  last,  though  not  least,  instance  of  the  manifestation 
of  a  spirit  of  disorganization  which  I  shall  notice,  is  the  recent 
convulsion  in  Rhode  Island.  That  little,  but  gallant  and  patriotic 
state  had  a  charter  derived  from  a  British  king,  in  operation 
between  one  and  two  hundred  years.  There  had  been  engrafted 
upon  it  laws  and  usages,  from  lime  to  time,  and  altogether  a  prac- 
tical constitution  sprung  up,  which  carried  the  state  as  one  of  the 
glorious  thirteen,   through  the  revolution,  and  brought  her  safelv 
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into  the  union.  Under  it,  her  Greens  and  Perrys  and  other  dis- 
tinguished men  were  born  and  rose  to  einincnee.'  The  legishituro 
had  caUed  a  convention  to  remedy  whatever  defects  it  had,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  the  progressive  iniprovement  of  the  age.  In  that  worlv 
of  reform  the  Dorr  party  might  have  cooperated  ;  but  not  choosing 
so  to  cooperate,  and  in  wanlon  defiance  of  all  established  authority, 
they  undertook  subsequently  1o  call  another  convention.  The 
result  was  two  constitutions,  not  essentially  difii^^ring  on  the  prin- 
cipal point  of  controversy,  the  right  of  suffrage. 

Upon  submitting  to  the  people  that  w^iich  was  formed  by  the 
regular  convention,  a  small  majority  voted  against  it,  pi-oduced  by 
a  union  in  casting  votes,  between  the  Dorr  party  and  some  of  the 
friends  of  the  old  charter,  who  were  opposed  to  any  change.  The 
other  constitution  being  also  submitted  to  the  people,  an  apparent 
majority  voted  for  it,  made  up  of  every  description  of  votes,  legal 
and  illegal,  by  proxy  and  otherwise,  taken  in  the  most  irrcgulai 
and  unauthorized  manner. 

The  Dorr  party  proceeded  to  put  their  constitution  in  operation 
by  electing  him  as  the  governor  of  the  state,  members  to  the  mocli 
legislature,  and  other  officers.  But  they  did  not  stop  here  ;  the} 
proceeded  to  collect,  to  drill,  and  to  marshal  a  military  force,  anc 
pointed  their  cannon  against  the  arsenal  of  the  state. 

The  president  was  called  upon  to  interpose  the  power  of  the 
union  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  state,  in  conformity  with  aji 
express  provision  of  the  federal  constitution.  And  I  have  as  rnucli 
pleasure  in  expressing  my  opinion  that  he  faithfully  performed  his 
duty,  in  responding  to  that  call,  as  it  gave  me  pain  to  be  obliged  to 
animadvert  on  other  parts  of  his  conduct. 

The  leading  presses  of  the  democratic  parly  at  Washington, 
Albany,  New  York,  Richmond,  and  elsewhere,  came  out  in 
support  of  the  Dorr  party,  encouraging  ihem  in  their  work  of 
rebellion  and  treason.  And  when  mailers  had  got  to  a  crisis,  and 
the  two  parties  were  preparing  for  a  civil  war,  and  every  hour  it 
was  expected  to  blaze  out,  a  great  Tammany  meeting  was  held  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  headed  by  the  leading  men  of  the  party, 
the  Cambrelengs,  the  Vanderpools.  the  Aliens,  Sec,  with  a  ])erfect 
knowledge  that  the  military  power  of  the  union  was  to  be  employed, 
if  necessary,  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  and,  notwithstanding, 
they  passed  resolutions  tending  to  awe  the  president,  and  to  coun- 
tenance and  cheer  the  treason. 

Fortunately,  numbers  of  the  Dorr  ])arty  abandoned  their  chief; 
he  fled,  and  Rhode  Island,  unaidt>d  by  any  actual  force  of  the 
federal  authority,  proved  herself  able  alonc^  to  maintain  law,  order, 
and  government,  within  her  borders. 

I  do  not  attribute  to  my  fellow  citizens  here  assembled,  from 
whom  I  differ  in  opinion,  any  disposition  to  countenance  the  revo- 
lutionary proceedings  in  Rliode  Island.     I  do  not  believe  that  they 
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aj)proYe  il.  I  do  not  believe  that  their  party  generally  could 
approve  it,  nor  some  of  the  other  examples  of  a  spirit  of  disorgan- 
ization which  I  have  enumerated;  but  the  misfortune  is,  in  time 
of  high  party  excitement,  that  the  leaders  commit  themselves,  and 
finally  commit  the  body  of  their  party,  who  perceive  that  unless 
they  stand  by  and  sustain  iheir  leaders,  a  division,  and  perhaps 
destruction  of  the  party,  would  be  the  consequence.  Of  all  the 
springs  of  human  action,  party  ties  are  perhaps  the  most  powerful. 
Interest  has  been  supposed  to  be  more  so  ;  but  party  ties  are  more 
influential,  unless  they  are  regarded  as  a  modification  of  imaginary 
interest.  Under  their  sway,  we  have  seen,  not  only  individuals,  but 
whole  communities  abandon  their  long  cherished  interests  and 
principles,  and  turn  round  and  oppose  them  with  violence. 

Did  not  the  rebellion  in  Rhode  Island  find  for  its  support  a  pre- 
cedent established  by  the  majority  in  congress,  in  the  irregular 
admission  of  territories,  as  states,  into  the  union,  to  which  I  have 
heretofore  alluded  ?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  the  example 
which  congress  had  previously  presented,  encouraged  the  Rhode 
Island  rebellion  ? 

It  has  been  attempted  to  defend  that  rebellion,  upon  the  doctrines 
of  the  American  Declaration  of  Independence;  but  no  counte- 
nance to  it  can  be  fairly  derived  from  them.  That  declaration 
asserts,  it  is  true,  that  whenever  a  government  becomes  destructive 
of  the  ends  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for  the 
security  of  which  it  was  instituted,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  io 
alter  or  abolish  it,  and  institute  new  government ;  and  so  undoubt- 
edly it  is.  But  this  is  a  right  only  to  be  exercised  in  grave  and 
extreme  cases.  'Prudence  indeed  will  dictate,'  says  that  venerated 
instrument,  '  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes.'  'But  when  a  long  train 
of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pin-suing  invariably  the  same  object, 
evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is 
their  right,  their  duty,  to  throw  off'  such  government.' 

Will  it  be  pretended  that  the  actual  goverinnent  of  Rhode  Island 
is  destructive  of  life,  liberty,  or  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ?  That  it 
has  perpetrated  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
the  same  invariable  object,  to  reduce  the  people  under  absolute 
despotism?  Or  that  any  other  cause  of  complaint  existed,  but 
such  as  might  be  peacefully  remedied,  without  violence  and  without 
blood?  Such  as,  in  point  of  fact,  the  legitimate  government  had 
regularly  summoned  a  convention  to  redress,  but  for  the  results  of 
wnose  deliberations  the  restless  spirit  of  disorder  and  rebellion  had 
not  patience  to  wait?  Why,  fellow-citizens,  little  Rhody  (God 
bless  and  preserve  her,)  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous,  enterprising, 
and  enlightened  states  in  this  whole  union.  No  where  are  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  more  perfectly  secure. 

How  is  this  right  of  the  people  to  abolish   an  existing  govern- 
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rneni,  and  to  set  uj)  a  new  one,  to  be  practically  exercised  ?  Onr 
revolutionary  ancestors  did  not  tell  us  by  words,  but  they  proclaimed 
it  by  gallant  and  noble  deeds.  Who  are  the  j.cople  that  are  to  tear 
up  the  whole  fabric  of  human  society,  whenever  and  as  often  as 
caprice  or  passion  may  prompt  them  ?  Wjien  all  the  arrangements 
and  ordinances  of  existing  and  organized  society  are  prostrated 
and  subverted,  as  must  be  supposed  in  such  a  lawless  and  irregular 
movement  as  that  in  Rhode  Island,  the  established  privileges  and 
distinctions  between  the  sexes,  between  the  colors,  between  the  ages, 
between  natives  and  foreigners,  between  the  sane  and  the  insane, 
and  between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty  convict,  all  the  offspring 
of  positive  institutions,  are  cast  down  and  abolished,  and  society 
is  thrown  into  one  heterogenous  and  unregulated  mass.  And  is  it 
contended  that  the  major  part  of  this  Babel  congregation  is  invested 
with  the  right  to  build  up,  at  its  pleasure,  a  new  government  ?  That 
as  often,  and  whenever  society  can  be  drummed  up  and  thrown 
into  such  a  shapeless  mass,  the  major  part  of  it  may  establish 
another,  and  another  new  government,  in  endless  succession  ? 
Why,  this  would  overturn  all  social  organization,  make  revolutions 
—  the  extreme  and  last  resort  of  an  oppressed  people  —  the  com- 
monest occurrences  of  human  life,  and  the  standing  order  of  the 
day.  How  such  a  principle  would  opera.te,  in  a  certain  section  of 
this  union,  with  a  peculiar  population,  you  will  readily  conceive. 
No  community  could  endure  such  an  intolerable  state  of  tilings 
any  v/here,  and  all  would,  sooner  or  later,  lake  refuge  from  such 
ceaseless  agitation,  in  the  cahii  repose  of  absolute  despotism. 

I  know  of  no  mode  by  wdiich  an  existing  government  can  be 
overthrown  and  put  aside,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place,  but 
by  the  consent  or  authority  of  that  government,  express  or  implied, 
or  by  forcible  resistance,  that  is,  revolution. 

Fellow-citizens,  I  have  enumerated  these  examples  of  a  dangerous 
spirit  of  disorganization,  and  disregard  of  law,  with  no  purpose 
of  giving  offence,  or  exciting  bitter  and  unkind  feelings,  here  or 
elsewhere,  but  to  illustrate  the  principles,  character,  and  tendency 
of  the  two  great  parties  into  which  this  country  is  divided.  In  all 
of  these  examples,  the  democratic  party,  as  it  calls  itself,  (a  denom- 
ination to  which  I  respectfully  think  it  has  not  the  least  just 
pretension,)  or  large  portions  of  that  party,  extending  to  whole 
states,  united  with  apparent  cordiality.  To  all  of  them  the  whig 
jiarty  was  constantly  and  firmly  opposed.  And  now  let  me  ask 
you,  in  all  candor  and  sincerity,  to  say  truly  and  impartially  to 
which  of  these  two  parties  can  the  interests,  the  hap])iness,  and  the 
destinies  of  this  great  people  be  most  safely  confided  ?  I  apjieal 
especially,  and  with  perfect  confidence,  to  the  candor  of  the  real, 
the  ancient,  and  long'tried  democracy  —  that  old  repu])lican  party 
with  whom  I  stood,  side  by  side,  during  some  of  the  darkest  days 
of  the  republic,  in  seasons  of  both  war  and  peace. 
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Fellow-citizens  Ox^  all  parties  I  The  present  siluali«_>n  of  on? 
country  is  one  of  unexampled  distress  and  difficiilty  ;  l)ut  there  is 
no  occasion  for  any  despondency.  A  kind  and  bountiful  Provi- 
dence has  never  deserted  us  ;  punished  us  he  perhaps  has,  for  our 
neglect  of  his  blessings  and  our  misdeeds.  We  have  a  varied  and 
fertile  soil,  a  genial  climate  and  free  institutions.  Our  whole  land 
is  covered,  in  profusion,  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
comforts  of  life.  Our  gallant  ship,  it  is  unfortunately  true,  lies 
helpless,  tossed  on  a  tempestuous  sea,  am'idst  the  conflicting  billows 
of  contending  parties,  without  a  rudder  and  without  a  faithful 
pilot.  But  that  ship  is  our  country,  embodying  all  our  past  glory, 
all  our  future  hopes.  Its  crew  is  our  whole  people,  by  whatever 
jjolitical  denomination  they  are  known.  If  she  goes  down,  we  all 
go  down  together.  Let  us  remember  the  dying  words  of  the 
gallant  and  lamented  Lawrence.  Don't  give  up  the  ship.  The 
glorious  banner  of  our  country,  with  its  unstained  stars  and 
stripes,  still  proudly  floats  at  its  mast-head.  With  stout  hearts  and 
strong  arms  we  can  surmount  all  our  dificulties.  Let  us  all,  all, 
rally  round  that  banner,  and  firmly  resolve  to  perpetuate  our  liber- 
ties and  regain  our  lost  prosperity. 

Whigs  I  Arouse  from  the  ignoble  supineness  which  encom- 
passes you ;  awake  from  the  lethargy  in  which  you  lie  bound ; 
cast  from  you  that  unworthy  apathy  which  seems  to  make  you 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  your  country.  Arouse  !  awake  !  shake 
off  the  dew  drops  that  glitter  on  your  ganuents,  and  once  more 
march  to  battle  and  to  victory.  You  have  been  disappointed, 
deceived,  betrayed  ;  shamefully  deceived  and  betrayed.  But  will 
you  therefore  also  prove  false  and  faithless  to  your  country,  or 
obey  the  impulses  of  a  just  and  patriotic  indignation  ?  As  for 
captain  Tyler,  he  is  a  mere  snap,  a  flash  in  the  pan  ;  pick  your 
whig  flints  and  try  your  rifles  again. 

[The  conclusion  of  the  speech  was  followed  with  general  and  tremendous  cheering ; 
and  the  largest,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  multitudes  ever  assembled  in  Ken- 
tucky, dispersed  without  a  solitary  instance  of  disorder  or  indecorum  occurring.l 


ON  SLAVERY  AND  ABOLITION. 

AT  RICHMOND,  INDIANA,  OCTOBER  1,  1842. 


[In  the  autumn  of  1S42,  Mr.  Clay  being  on  a  visit  to  the  state  of  Iniiana,  the 
occasion  of  his  meeting  a  large  concourse  of  people,  was  seized  upon,  for  the  purpose 
of  presenting  him  with  a  petition,  signed  by  many  of  his  political  opponents,  praying 
him  to  emancipate  his  slaves,  in  Kentucky.  Instead  of  treating  the  matter  with 
indignation,  as  was  perhaps  expected  by  some,  Mr.  Clay  replied  with  good  humor  to 
Mr.  Mendenhall,  who  had  been  selected  to  present  him  with  the  address,  in  the 
following  words.] 


I  HOPE  that  Mr.  Mendenhall  may  be  treated  with  the  greatest 
forbearance  and  respect.  I  assure  my  fellow-citizens  here  collected, 
that  the  presentation  of  the  petition  has  not  occasioned  the  slightest 
pain,  nor  excited  one  solitary  disagreeable  emotion.  If  it  were  to 
be  presented  to  me,  I  prefer  that  it  shovtld  be  done  in  the  face  of 
this  vast  assemblage.  I  think  I  can  give  it  such  an  answer  as 
becomes  me  and  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  At  all  events,  I 
entreat  and  beseech  my  fellow-citizens,  for  their  sake,  for  my 
country's  sake,  for  my  sake,  to  ofter  no  disrespect,  no  indignity,  no 
violence,  in  word  or  deed,  to  Mr.  Mendenhall. 

I  will  now,  sir,  make  to  you  and  to  this  petition  such  a  response 
as  becomes  me.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  you  have  not  con- 
formed to  the  independent  character  of  an  American  citizen  in 
presenting  a  petition  to  me.  I  am,  like  yourself,  but  a  private 
citizen.  A  petition,  as  the  term  implies,  generally  proceeds  from 
an  inferior  in  power  or  station  to  a  superior;  but  between  us  there 
is  entire  equality.  And  what  are  the  circumstances  under  which 
you  have  chosen  to  offer  it  ?  I  am  a  total  stranger,  passing  through 
youi  state,  on  my  way  to  its  capital,  in  consequence  of  an  invita- 
tion with  which  I  have  been  honored  to  visit  it,  to  exchange 
friendly  salutations  with  such  of  my  fellow  citizens  of  Indiana  as 
think  proper  to  meet  me,  and  to  accept  of  their  hospitality.  Anxious 
as  I  am  to  see  them,  and  to  view  parts  of  this  state  which  I  had 
never  seen,  I  came  here  with  hesitation  and  reluctance,  because  1 
apprehended  that  the  motives  of  my  journey  might  be  miscon- 
ceived and  perverted.  But  when  the  fulfilment  of  an  old  promise 
to  visit  Indianapolis  was  insisted  upon,  I  yielded  to  the  solicita- 
tions of  friends,  and  have  presented  myself  among  you. 
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Such  is  the  occasion  which  has  been  deliberately  selected  for 
tendering  this  petition  to  me.  I  am  advanced  in  years,  and  neitlier 
myself  nor  the  place  of  my  residence  is  altogether  unknown  to  the 
world.  You  might  at  any  time  wdlhin  these  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years,  have  presented  your  petition  to  me  at  Ashland.  If 
you  had  gone  there  for  that  purpose,  you  should  have  been  received 
and  treated  with  perfect  respect  and  liberal  hospitality. 

Now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  let  us  reverse  conditions,  and  suppose 
that  you  had  been  invited  to  Kentucky  to  partake  of  its  hospitality ; 
and  that,  previous  to  your  arrival,  I  had  employed  such  means  as 
I  understand  have  been  used  to  get  up  this  petition,  to  obtain  the 
signatures  of  citizens  of  that  state  to  a  petition  to  present  to  you 
to  relinquish  your  farm  or  other  property,  what  would  you  have 
thought  of  such  a  proceeding?  Would  you  have  deemed  it 
courteous  and  according  to  the  rites  of  hospitality? 

I  know  well,  that  you  and  those  who  think  with  you,  controvert 
the  legitimacy  of  slavery,  and  deny  the  right  of  property  in  slaves. 
But  the  law  of  my  state  and  other  states  has  otherwise  ordained. 
'I'he  law  may  be  wrong  in  your  opinion,  and  ought  to  be  repealed  ; 
but  then  you  and  your  associates  are  not  the  law-makers  for  us, 
and  unless  you  can  show  some  authority  to  nullify  our  laws,  we 
must  continue  to  respect  them.  Until  the  law  is  repealed,  we  must 
be  excused  for  asserting  the  rights  —  ay,  the  properly  in  slaves  — 
which  it  sanctions,  authorizes,  and  vindicates. 

And  who  are  the  petitioners  whose  organ  you  assume  to  be  ?  1 
have  no  doubt  that  many  of  them  are  worthy,  amiable,  and  humane 
persons,  who,  by  erroneous  representations,  have  been  induced 
inconsiderately  to  affix  their  signatures  to  this  petition,  and  that 
they  will  deeply  regret  it.  Others,  and  not  a  few,  I  am  told,  are 
free  blacks,  men,  women,  and  children,  who  have  been  artfully 
deceived  and  imposed  upon.  A  very  large  portion,  I  have  been 
credibly  informed,  are  the  political  opponents  of  the  party  to  which 
I  belong  —  democrats,  as  they  most  undeservedly  call  themselves, 
who  have  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  wound,  as  they  imag- 
ine, my  feelings,  and  to  aid  the  cause  to  which  they  are  attached. 
In  other  quarters  of  the  union,  democrats  claim  to  be  the  exclusive 
champions  of  southern  interests,  the  only  safe  defenders  of.  the 
rights  in  slave  property,  and  unjustly  accuse  us  Whigs  with  aboli- 
tion designs  wholly  incompatible  with  its  security.  What  ought 
those  distant  democrats  to  think  of  the  course  of  their  friends  here, 
who  have  united  in  this  petition  ? 

And  what  is  the  foundation  of  this  appeal  to  me  in  Indiana,  to 
liberate  the  slaves  under  my  care,  in  Kentucky  ?  It  is  a  general 
declaration  in  the  act  announcing  to  the  world  the  independence 
of  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Now,  as  an  abstract  principle,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that 
declaration ;  and  it  is  desirable,  in  the  original  construction  of  society, 
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and  in  organized  societies,  to  keep  it  in  view  as  a  great  fiaidaniental 
principle.  But,  then,  I  apprei)cnd  that  in  no  society  that  ever  did 
exist,  or  ever  shall  be  formed,  was  or  can  the  ecinality  asserted 
among  the  members  of  the  human  race,  be  iMactieally  enforced 
and  carried  out.  There  are  portions  of  it,  large  portions,  women, 
minors,  insane,  culprits,  transient  sojourners,  thai  will  alwaya 
probably  remain  subject  to  the  government  of  another  portion  of 
the  community. 

That  declaration,  whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  its  import,  was 
made  by  the  delegations  of  the  thirteen  states.  In  most  of  them 
slavery  existed,  and  had  long  existed,  and  was  established  by  law. 
It  was  introduced  and  forced  upon  the  colonies  by  the  paramount 
law  of  England.  Do  you  believe  that,  in  making  that  declaration, 
the  states  that  concurred  in  it  intended  that  it  should  be  tortured 
into  a  virtual  emancipation'of  all  the  slaves  withi)i  their  res|)ective 
limits?  Would  Virginia  and  the  other  southern  states  have  ever 
united  in  a  declaration  which  was  to  be  interpreted  into  an  abolition 
of  slavery  among  them  ?  Did  any  one  of  the  thirteen  states  enter- 
tain such  a  design  or  expectation?  To  impute  such  a  secret  and 
unavowed  purpose  would  be  to  charge  a  political  fraud  upon  the 
noblest  band  of  patriots  that  ever  assembled  in  council;  a  fraud 
upon  the  confederacy  of  the  revolution;  a  fraud  upon  the  union 
of  those  states,  whose  constitution  not  only  recognized  the  lawful- 
ness of  slavery,  but  permitted  the  importation  of  slaves  from  Africa, 
until  the  year  1808.  And  I  am  bold  to  say,  that,  if  the  doctrines 
of  ultra  political  abolitionists  had  been  seriously  promulgated  at 
the  epoch  of  our  revolution,  our  glorious  independence  would 
never  have  been  achieved  —  never,  never. 

I  know  the  predominant  sentiment  in  the  free  states  is  adverse 
to  slavery;  but,  happy  in  their  own  exemption  from  whatever  evils 
may  attend  it,  the  great  mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  there  do  not 
seek  to  violate  the  constitution,  or  to  disturb  the  harmony  of  these 
states.  I  desire  no  concealment  of  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  great  evil,  and  deeply 
lament  that  we  have  derived  it  from  the  parental  government,  and 
from  our  ancestors.  I  wish  every  slave  in  the  United  States  was 
in  the  country  of  his  ancestors.  But  here  they  are,  and  the  question 
is  how  they  can  be  best  dealt  with?  If  a  s1a1t>  of  nature  existed, 
and  we  were  about  to  lay  the  foundations  of  society,  no  man  would 
be  more  strongly  opjiosed  than  1  should  be,  to  incorporate  llu;  insti- 
tution of  slavery  among  its  elements.  But  there  is  an  incalculable 
difference  between  the  original  formation  of  society  and  a  long 
existing  organized  society,  with  its  ancient  laws,  institutions,  and 
establishments.  Now,  great  as  I  acknowledge,  in  my  opinion,  the 
evils  of  slavery  are,  they  are  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in  com- 
parison with  the  far  greater  evils  which  would  inevitably  How  from 
a  sudden,  general,  and  indiscriminate  emancipation.      In  some  of 
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the  states  the  number  of  slaves  approximates  towards  an  equality 
with  that  of  the  whites;  in  one  or  two  they  surpass  them.  What 
would  be  the  condition  of  the  two  races  in  those  states,  upon  the 
supposition  of  an  immediate  emancipation  ?  Does  any  man  sup- 
pose that  they  would  become  blended  into  one  homogeneous  mass? 
Does  any  man  recommend  amalgamation — that  revolting  admix- 
ture, alike  offensive  to  God  and  man  ;  for  those  whom  He,  by  their 
physical  properties,  has  made  unlike  and  put  asunder,  we  may, 
without  presumptuousness,  suppose  were  never  intended  to  be 
joined  together  in  one  of  the  holiest  rites.  And  let  me  tell  you, 
sir,  if  you  do  not  already  know  it,  that  such  are  the  feelings — • 
prejudice,  if  you  please,  (and  what  man,  claiming  to  be  a  states- 
man, will  overlook  or  disregard  the  deep-seated  and  unconquerable 
prejudices  of  the  people,) — in  the  slave  states,  that  no  human  law 
would  enforce  a  union  between  the  two  races. 

What  then  would  certainly  happen  ?  A  struggle  for  political 
ascendancy;  the  blacks  seeking  to  acquire,  and  the  whites  to  main- 
tain possession  of  the  government.  Upon  the  supposition  of  a 
general  immediate  emancipation  in  those  slates  where  the  blacks 
outnumber  the  whites,  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  but  To  insist 
upon  another  part  of  the  same  declaration  of  independence,  as 
Dorr  and  his  deluded  democratic  followers  recently  did  in  Rhode 
Island;  according  to  which,  an  undefined  majority  have  the  right, 
at  their  pleasure,  to  subvert  an  existing  government,  and  institute 
a  new  one  in  its  place,  and  then  the  whites  would  be  brought  in 
complete  subjection  to  the  blacks  I  A  contest  would  inevitably 
ensue  between  the  two  races  —  civil  war,  carnage,  pillage,  confla- 
gration, devastation,  and  the  ultimate  extermination  or  expulsion 
of  the  blacks.  Nothing  is  more  certain.  And  are  not  these  evils 
far  greater  than  the  mild  and  continually  improving  state  of  slavery 
which  exists  in  this  country?  I  say  continually  improving;  for  if 
this  gratifying  progress  in  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
slaves  has  been  checked  in  some  of  the  states,  the  responsibility 
must  attach  to  the  unfortunate  agitation  of  the  subject  of  abolition. 
In  consequence  of  it,  increased  rigor  in  the  police,  and  further 
restraints  have  been  imposed;  and  I  do  believe  that  gradual  eman- 
cipation, (the  only  method  of  liberation  that  has  ever  been  thought 
safe  or  wise  by  any  body  in  any  of  the  slave  states,)  has  been 
postponed  half  a  century. 

Without  any  knowledge  of  the  relation  in  which  I  stand  to  my 
slaves,  or  their  individual  condition,  you,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  and 
your  associates,  who  have  been  active  in  getting  up  this  petition, 
call  upon  me  forthwith  to  liberate  the  whole  of  them.  Now  let 
me  tell  you,  that  some  half  a  dozen  of  them,  from  age,  decrep- 
itude, or  infirmity,  are  wholly  unable  to  gain  a  livelihood  for 
themselves,  and  are  a  heavy  charge  upon  me.  Do  you  think  that 
1  should  conform  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  by  ridding  myself  of 
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that  charge,  and  sending  them  forlh  into  the  world,  with  the  boon 
of  liberty,  to  end  a  wretched  existence  in  starvation  ?  Anothei 
class  is  composed  of  helpless  infants,  with  or  without  imi)rovident 
mothers.  Do  yon  believe,  as  a  christian,  thai  I  should  perform  my 
duty  towards  them  by  abandoning  them  to  their  fate  ?  Then  diere 
is  another  class  who  would  not  accept  their  freedom  if  I  would 
give  it  to  them.  I  have  for  many  years  owned  a  slave  that  I 
wished  would  leave  n:ie,  but  lie  will  not.  What  shall  I  do  with 
that  class  ? 

What  my  treatment  of  my  slaves  is  you  may  learn  from  Charles, 
who  accompanies  me  on  this  journey,  and  who  has  travelled  with 
me  over  the  greater  part  of  the  United  States,  and  in  both  the 
Canadas,  and  has  had  a  thousand  opportunities,  if  he  had  chosen 
to  embrace  them,  to  leave  me.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  for 
saying  that  my  slaves  are  as  well  fed  and  clad,  look  as  sleek  and 
hearty,  and  are  quite  as  civil  and  respectful  in  their  demeanor,  and 
as  little  disposed  to  wound  the  feelings  of  any  one,  as  you  are. 

Let  me  recommend  you,  sir,  to  imitate  the  benevolent  exampk; 
of  the  society  of  Friends,  in  the  midst  of  which  you  reside. 
Meek,  gentle,  imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  our  benign 
religion,  while  in  principle  they  are  firmly  opposed  to  slavery,  they 
do  not  seek  to  accomplish  its  extinction  by  foul  epithets,  coarse 
and  vulgar  abuse,  and  gross  calumny.  Their  ways  do  not  lead 
through  blood,  revolution,  and  disunion.  ,  Their  broad  and  compre- 
hensive philanthropy  embraces,  as  they  believe,  the  good  and  the 
happiness  of  the  white  as  well  as  the  black  race  ;  giving  to  one 
their  commiseration,  to  the  other  their  kindest  sympathy.  Their 
instruments  are  not  those  of  detraction  and  of  war,  but  of  peace, 
persuasion,  and  earnest  appeals  to  the  charities  of  the  human  heart. 
Unambitious,  they  have  no  political  objects  or  purposes  to  sub- 
serve. My  intercourse  with  them  throughout  life  has  been  consid- 
erable, interesting,  and  agreeable  ;  and  I  venture  to  say,  nothing- 
could  have  induced  them  as  a  society,  whatever  a  few  individuals 
might  have  been  tempted  to  do,  to  seize  the  occasion  of  my  casual 
passage  through  this  state  to  offer  me  a  personal  indignity. 

I  respect  the  motives  of  rational  abolitionists,  who  are  actuated 
by  a  sentiment  of  devotion  to  human  liberty,  although  1  deplore 
and  deprecate  the  consequences  of  the  agitation  of  the  question. 
I  have  even  many  friends  among  them.  But  they  are  not  mono- 
maniacs, who,  surrendering  themselves  to  a  single  idea,  look 
altogether  to  the  black  side  of  human  life.  They  do  not  believe 
that  the  sum  total  of  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  solicitude  should  be 
abolition.  They  believe  that  there  are  duties  to  perform  towards 
the  white  man  as  well  as  the  black.  They  want  good  government, 
good  administration,  and  the  general  prosperity  of  their  country. 

I  shall,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  take  your  petition  into  respectful  and 
deliberate  consideration  ;  but  before  I  come  to  a  final   decision,  I 
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shonld  like  to  Icnow  what  you  and  your  associates  are  willing  to 
do  for  the  slaves  in  my  possession,  if  I  should  think  proper  lo 
liberate  them.  I  own  about  fifty,  who  a*re  probably  worth  fifteen 
thousand  dollars.  To  turn  them  loose  upon  society  without 
any  means  of  subsistence  or  support  would  be  an  act  of  cruelty. 
Are  you  willing  to  raise  and  secure  the  ))aym('nt  of  fifteen  thousand 
ilollars  for  their  benefit,  if  J  should  be  induced  to  free  them  ? 
The  security  of  the  payment  of  that  sum  would  materially  lessen 
the  obstacle  in  the  way  of  their  emancipation. 

And  now,  Mr.  Mendenhall,  I  must  lake  respectful  leave  of  you. 
We  separate,  as  we  have  met,  with  no  unkind  feelings,  no  excited 
anger  or  dissatisfaction  on  my  part,  whatever  may  have  been  your 
motives,  and  these  1  refer  to  our  common  Judge  above,  to  whom 
we  are  both  responsible.  Go  home,  and  mind  your  own  business, 
and  leave  other  people  to  take  care  of  theirs.  Limit  your  benev- 
olent exertions  to  your  own  neighborhood.  Within  that  circle 
you  will  find  ample  scope  for  the  exercise  all  your  charities.  Dry 
up  the  tears  of  the  afflicted  widov/s  around  you,  console  and  com- 
fort the  helpless  orphan,  clothe  the  naked,  and  feed  and  help  the 
poor,  black  and  white,  who  need  succor  ;  and  you  will  be  a  iDetter 
and  wiser  man  than  you  have  this  day  shown  yourself. 


ON  THE  ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

AND  OTHER  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH 

SLAVERY   IN    THE   STATES   AND  TERRITORIES. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  JANUARY  29,  1850. 


[The  thirty-first  congress  commenced  its  session  in  the  midst  of  great  excitement, 
principally  in  relation  to  the  question  of  slavery,  and  more  particularly  in  connection 
with  California,  which  newly-acquired  territory  was  then  seeking  admission  into 
the  Union  as  a  state.  Mr.  Clay  had  been  induced  to  return  again  to  the  senate, 
and  his  genius  and  self-sacrifice  did  more,  perhaps,  to  control  tiie  elements  of  dis- 
cord, and  reconcile  contending  factions,  than  the  labors  of  any  other  single  individ- 
ual. Many  projects  were  submitted,  which  were  nearly  unexceptionable;  but  it 
remained  for  Mr.  Clay  to  embody  in  a  series  of  resolutions  such  conciliatory  prop- 
ositions as  ultimately  met  the  approval  of  all  who  were  desirous  of  'promoting  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number.'  We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  a  perfect 
copy  of  his  speech  on  the  occasion  of  submitting  these  resolutions,  but  the  follow- 
ing abstract  will  affoi'd  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  what  was  said.] 

Mr.  President  :  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  I 
desire  to  present  to  the  consideration  of  the  senate.  Taken  together, 
they  propose  an  amicable  arrangement  of  all  the  questions  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Free  and  Slave  states,  growing  out  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  institution  of  slavery.  It  is  not  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  enter  into  a  full  and  elaborate  discussion  of  each  of  the  resolutions, 
as  proposing  a  system  of  measures;  but  I  desire  to  present  a  few 
observations  upon  each  resolution,  for  the  purpose  of  yjlacing  them 
fairly  and  fully  before  the  senate  of  the  country; — and  I  may  add, 
with  the  indulgence  of  the  senate,  towards  the  conclusion  of  my 
remai'ks,  some  observations  about  the  state  of  the  counti-y,  and  the 
questions  to  which  the  resolutions  relate,  whether  they  shall  or  shall 
not  meet  with  the  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  senate,  as  I 
most  earnestly  hope  they  may; — as  I  sincerely  trust  they  will.  I 
trust  that,  at  least  some  portion  of  that  time  which  I  have  devoted 
with  careful  deliberation  to  the  preparation  of  these  resolutions,  and 
to  the  presentation  of  this  great  national  scheme  of  national  compro- 
mise and  harmony, — I  hope,  I  say,  that  some  portion  of  that  time 
will  be  employed  by  each  senator  before  he  pronounces  against  the 
proposition.    These  resolutions  are  preceded  by  a  preamble  as  tbllows : 

It  being  desirable,  for  the  peace,  concord,  and  harmony  of  the  Union  of  these 
states,  to  settle  and  adjust  amicably,  all  questions  of  controversy  between  them 
arising  out  of  the  institution  of  slavery,  upon  a  fair  equality  and  just  basis;  therefore — 
VOL.  If.  76 
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First — ResolrecJ,  That  Californin,  with  suitable  boundaries,  oujxht,  upcn  i\ci 
.■ioplicntioii,  to  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  without  tlie  imposition 
by  congress  of  any  restriction  to  the  exclusion  or  introduction  of  slavery  within 
ttiose  boundarips. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  there  has  been  son:ie  irregularity  in 
the  movements  in  California,  which  have  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  her  Constitution.  It  was  not  preceded  by  any  action  of  congress 
authorizing  a  convention,  and  designating  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
posed state,  according  to  all  the  cases  of  the  admission  of  new  states 
into  this  Union,  which  were  admitted  prior  to  that  of  Michigan,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  which,  unauthorized  by  congress,  undertook  to 
form  for  herself  a  Constitution,  and  to  knock  at  the  door  of  congress 
for  admission  into  the  Union.  I  was  mvself  at  the  time,  I  recollect, 
when  Michigan  presented  herself,  opposed,  in  consequence  of  that 
deviation  from  the  early  practice  of  the  government,  to  her  admis- 
sion. The  majority  determined  otherwise,  and  it  must  be  in  candor 
owned,  by  all  men,  that  California  has  much  more  reason  to  do  wliat 
she  has  done,  unsanctioned  and  unauthorized  by  a  previous  act  of 
congress,  than  Michigan  had  to  do  what  she  did.  Sir,  notwithstand- 
ing the  irregularity  of  the  admission  of  Michigan  into  the  Union, 
it  has  been  a  happy  event.  She  forms  now  one  of  the  brightest  states 
of  this  gloi'ious  confederacy.  She  has  sent  here  to  mingle  in  our 
councils  senators  and  representatives  so  distinguished,  that  we  may 
all  associate  with  them  with  pride,  with  pleasure,  and  satisfaction: 
and  I  trust  that  if  Calitbrnia,  irregular  as  her  previous  action  mav 
have  been,  in  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution,  but  more  justifiable  than 
was  the  action  of  Michigan,  if  she  also  shall  be  admitted,  as  proposed 
by  this  first  resolution,  with  suitable  limits,  she,  too,  may  make  her 
contribution  of  wisdom,  patriotism  and  good  feeling  to  this  body, 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this  great  and  boundless  republic.  The 
resolution  proposes  her  admission  when  she  applies.  There  is  no 
intention  on  my  part  to  anticipate  such  an  application,  but  I  thought 
it  right  to  present  this  resolution  as  a  part  of  the  general  plan  on 
which  I  propose  the  adjustment  of  this  unhappy  question.  The 
second  resolution  is  as  follows: 

Second — Resolved,  That  as  slavery  does  not  exist  by  law,  and  is  not  likely  to 
be  introduced  into  any  of  those  territories  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  the 
republic  of  Mexico,  it  is  inexpedient  for  congress  to  provide,  by  law,  either  for  its 
introduction  into,  or  its  exclusion  from,  any  part  of  the  said  territory:  and  that 
appropriate  territoiial  governments  ought  to  be  established  by  congress,  in  all  of  tiie 
said  territories,  not  assigned  as  the  boundaries  of  this  proposed  state  of  California, 
without  the  abolition  of  any  restrictions  or  condition  on  the  subject  of  slavery. 

Sir,  it  proposes  the  declaration  of  two  truths,  one  of  law  and  the 
otJier  of  fact.  The  truth  of  law  which  it  declares  is,  that  there 
does  not  exist,  at  the  present  time,  slavery  within  any  portion  of  the 
territory  acquired  from  Mexico.  When  I  say  what  that  truth  is,  I 
speak  my  own  deliberate  and  solemn  conviction.     I  am  aware  that 
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some  gentlemen  have  held  a  different  doctrine,  but  I  persuade  myself 
that  thev  themselves,  when  they  come  to  revievi'  the  whole  ground, 
will  see  sufficient  reason  for  a  change  or  modification  of  their  opin- 
ion ;  and  if  they  adhere  to  it,  they  will  be  found  to  compose  a  very 
small  minoi-ity  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
The  next  truth  which  the  resolution  asserts  is,  that  slavery  is  not 
likely  to  be  introduced  into  any  portion  of  that  territory.  That  is 
a  matter  of  fact,  with  all  the  evidence  upon  which  the  fact  rests, 
which,  I  suppose,  is  as  accessible  to  other  senators  as  to  myself 
I  must  say  that  from  all  I  have  heard  or  read,  from  all  the  witnesses 
that  I  have  seen  and  conversed  with,  from  all  that  has  transpired  and  is 
transpiring,  I  do  believe  that  not  within  one  foot  of  the  territory 
acquired  Irom  Mexico  will  slavery  ever  be  planted;  and  I  believe 
it  could  not  be  done  by  the  force  and  power  of  public  authority. 
Facts  are  daily  transpiring  to  justify  this  conclusion.  I  invite  sen- 
ators, from  the  free  states  especially,  to  consider  what  has  occurred 
since  the  last  session,  and  even  since  we  have  left  our  respective 
constituencies,  without  an  opportunity  of  our  own  of  consulting  with 
them  upon  that  great  and  momentous  fact.  The  fact  is  that  Cali- 
fornia herself,  although  it  was  asserted  and  predicted  that  she  never 
would  establish  slavery  when  she  came  to  be  a  state,  has  in  a  con- 
vention, by  a  unanimous  vote,  declared  against  the  introduction  of 
slavery  within  her  limits.  I  think,  sir,  taking  that  leading  fact  into 
consideration,  with  all  the  evidence  which  has  reached  me,  I  am 
warranted  in  the  conclusion  which  constitutes  the  second  truth  that 
I  have  stated  in  this  resolution,  that  slavery  is  not  likely  to  be  intro- 
duced into  any  of  our  newly-acquired  territories,  and  the  latter  part 
of  the  resolution  asserts  that  it  is  the  duty  of  congress  to  'establish 
appropriate  territorial  governments  within  all  that  territory,  exclusive 
of  California,  not  embracing  in  the  acts  by  which  these  governments 
shall  be  constituted,  either  a  prohibition  or  an  admission  of  slavery.' 
Much  as  I  am  disposed  to  defer  to  high  authority — anxious  as  I 
really  am  to  find  myself  in  a  position  which  would  enable  me  to 
cooperate  heartily  with  other  departments  of  the  government  in 
conducting  the  affairs  of  this  great  people — I  cannot  concur  in  the 
propriety  of  a  dereliction  of  those  territories — of  an  abandonment 
of  them,  leaving  them,  without  government,  to  all  those  scenes  of 
disorder,  confusion  and  anarchy,  which,  T  regret  to  say,  with  respect 
to  some  of  them,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  anticipate  will  arise. 
It  is  the  duty — the  solemn — I  was  going  to  add,  almost  the  sacred 
duty  of  congress — to  legislate  for  that  people,  if  they  can;  and,  at 
all  events,  to  attempt  to  legislate  for  them,  and  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  law,  order  and  security. 

The  next  resolutions,  sir,  are  the  third  and  fourth,  which,  having 
an  immediate  connection  with  each  other,  should  be  read  together: 

Third — Resolved,  That  the  western  boundary  of  the  state  of  Te.xas  onght  to 
be  fi.xed  on  the  Rio  del  Norte,  commencing  one  marine  league  from  its  mouth,  and 
running  up  that  river  to  the  southern  line  of  New  Mejico,  thence  with  that  line 
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eastwardly,  and  continuing  in  the  same  direction,  to  the  lino  as  established  between 
the  United  States  and  Sp  lin,  excluding  any  portion  of  New  Mexico,  whether  laying 
on  the  east  or  west  of  that  river. 

Fourth — Resolved,  That  it  be  proposed  to  the  state  of  Texas  tii;it  the  United 
States  will  provide  fur  the  payment  of  all  that  portion  of  all  the  legitimate  and  bona 
fide  public  debts  of  that  state,  contracted  prior  to  its  annexation  to  the  United  States, 
and  for  which  the  duties  on  foreign  imports  were  pledged  by  the  said  state  to  its 

creditors,  not  exceeding  the  sum  of dollars,  in  consideration  of  the  duties  so 

pledged  having  been  ro  longer  applicable  to  that  object  after  the  said  annexation, 
but  having  thenceforward  become  payable  to  the  United  States;  and  upon  the 
condition,  also,  that  the  said  state  shall,  by  some  solemn  and  authentic  act  of  her 
legislature,  or  of  a  convention,  relinquish  to  the  United  States  any  claim  which  it 
has  to  any  part  of  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  Clay  did  not  intend  to  go  into  the  complex  question  as  to  what 
were  the  due  limits  of  Texas.  His  opinion  was  that  Texas  has  not 
a  good  title  to  any  portion  of  what  is  called  New  Mexico;  but  he 
was  free  to  admit  that,  looking  at  the  ground  which  her  senators 
assumed,  the  law  of  Texas  of  '35,  the  treaty  with  Santa  Anna,  and 
so  on — looking  to  all  these  facts,  but  not  yielding  to  them  all  the 
force  which  gentlemen  claimed  for  them,  he  must  say  that  there 
was  plausibility  in  the  claim  which  she  sets  up.  He  proposed  then, 
that  whether  the  Neuces  or  the  Bravo  is,  or  is  not,  the  boundary 
of  Texas,  that  her  western  limit  shall  be  on  the  Del  Norte,  from  its 
mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine.  He  proposed  also,  in  connection 
with  this  decision  of  the  question  of  boundaj-y,  that  congress  shall 
pay  the  debts  of  Texas,  for  the  liquidation  of  which  the  duties  on 
foreign  goods  imported  into  Texas  were  pledged  prior  to  annexation. 

After  some  remarks  relative  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  contraction  of  these  debts  by  Texas,  Mr.  Clay  said,  in  his  humble 
opinion,  he  thought  if  there  was  justice  or  truth,  we  owe  to  the 
creditors  of  Texas  the  duty  of  reimbursing  them  for  money  loaned 
upon  the  pledges  of  those  revenues,  which  were  cut  off  by  annexa- 
tion. He  proposed,  also,  that  Texas  should,  for  the  consideration 
mentioned,  relinquish  any  claim  she  may  have  to  any  portion  ot 
New  Mexico.  He  was  willing  to  give  something  for  even  an  im- 
perfect claim  of  this  kind  for  the  sake  of  peace. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  resolutions  were  as  follows : 

Fifth — Resolved,  That  it  is  inexpedient  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whilst  that  institution  continues  to  exist  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  with- 
out the  consent  of  that  state,  without  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  District,  and 
with<iut  just  conipensation  to  the  owners  of  slaves  within  the  District. 

Sixth — Resolved,  That  it  is  expedient  to  prohibit  within  the  District  the  slave 
trade  in  slaves  brought  into  it  from  states  or  places  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Dis- 
trict, either  to  be  sold  therein,  as  merchandise,  or  to  be  transported  to  other  markets 
without  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  first  of  these,  said  Mr.  Clay,  simply  asserted  that  slavery 
ought  not  to  be  abolished  in  the  Federal  District,  except  on  the  con- 
ditions named.  The  sixth  resolution  expressed  the  expediency  of 
urohibitins:  the  slave  trade  in  the  District.     He  did  not  mean  to  inter- 
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fere  with  the  sale  of  slaves,  from  one  family  to  another  in  the  Dis- 
trict; the  slave  trade  which  he  proposed  to  prohibit  was  that  which 
Mr.  Randolph,  forty  rears  ago,  pronounced  an  abomination.  It 
was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  North,  if  they  supposed  that  the 
people  of  the  South  generally  looked  upon  the  slave  trader,  or'  his 
occupation,  with  complacence.  The  slave-  dealer  was  frequently- 
excluded  from  association  with  the  respectable  and  worthy  in  the 
South.  He  proposed  that  the  slave  trader  should  go  to  other  parts 
to  pursue  his  calling — that  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  erect  his 
prisons  here,  and  put  on  his  chains,  and  sometimes  shock  the  feelings 
hv  their  trains  of  manacled  beings  through  our  streets  and  avenues. 
Neither  should  they  bring  them  here.  There  was  no  necessity  for 
it,  and  it  ought  to  be  prohibited. 

The  seventh  resolution  related  to  a  matter  now  under  discussion 
in  the  senate,  and  he  would  refrain  from  any  general  remarks  upon 
it.     It  was  as  follows: 

Seventh — Resolved,  That  more  effectual  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law, 
iieeording  to  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  restitution  and  delivery 
of  persons  bound  to  service  or  labor,  in  any  state,  who  may  escape  into  any  other 
state  or  territory  of  this  Union. 

The  eighth  and  last  resolution  provided  that  congress  has  no 
power  to  prohibit  the  trade  in  slaves  between  the  states.  It  was 
as  follows : 

Eighth — Resolved,  That  congress  has  no  power  to  prohibit  or  obstruct  the  trade 
in  slaves  between  the  slaveholding  states,  and  that  the  admission  or  exclusion  of 
slaves  brought  from  one  into  another  of  them,  depends  exclusively  upon  their  own 
particular  law. 

It  was  obvious  that  no  legislation  was  intended  as  a  consequence 
of  the  resolution;  it  merely  asserted  a  truth.  He  had  thought  that, 
in  looking  at  this  whole  subject,  it  was  fit  and  proper  to  resort  to 
great  and  fundamental  principles,  to  keep  them  before  the  mind,  that 
they  might  not  violate  them.  These  resolutions  involved  no  sacri- 
fice of  any  principle;  they  were  founded  upon  a  basis  of  mutual 
forbearance  and  concession — a  concession  not  of  matters  of  princi- 
])le,  but  matters  of  feeling  merely.  He  thought,  in  view  of  all  the 
circumstances,  a  more  liberal  concession  might  be  expected  from  the 
free  states  than  could  be  asked  of  the  South;  and,  truly,  with  o-en- 
tlemen  from  the  North  this  question  was  an  abstraction,  while  with 
the  people  of  the  South  it  was  a  principle  involving  their  property, 
and,  as  a  large  portion  of  them  believed,  of  their  prosperity  and  peace. 
The  North,  too,  was  numerically  more  powerful,  and  greatness  and 
magnanimity  should  always  go  together.  Mr.  Clay  concluded  with 
a  most  eloquent  appeal  in  behalf  of  harmonj^  peace,  mutual  conces- 
sions, and  forbearance,  for  the  sake  of  the  Union.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  he  exhibited  a  sacred  relic — a  piece  of  the  coflln  of 
Washington — presented  that  morning,  and  submitted  some  thrillin" 
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observations  relative  to  the  distinguished  dead,  and  the  spirit  which 
he,  if  upon  the  stage  of  action,  would  urge  in  the  settlement  of  the 
momentous  question  under  discussion. 

***** 

Mr.  Clay  said,  his  proposition  was  not  to  take  absolutely  from 
Texas  the  territory  which  she  claimed;  it  made  a  proposition  to 
Texas  for  her  consideration.  He  had  expressed,  it  was  true,  his 
own  opinion  that  the  title  of  Texas  was  not  good  to  the  territory  in 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  he  would  be  happy  to  discuss  that 
question. 

In  the  course  of  a  conversation  which  ensued  between  Mr.  Clay 
and  Mr.  Foote,  the  latter  asserted  that  the  faith  of  congress  was 
pledged  to  all  the  Southern  states,  and  not  Maryland  alone,  for  the 
preservation  of  slavery  in  the  District. 

M7\  Clay.  Suppose  slavery  be  abolished  in  Maryland  to-morrow, 
have  we  no  power  to  abolish  it  here? 

***** 

Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  expressed 
their  determination  never  to  sanction  such  a  compromise  as  that 
embraced  in  the  resolutions  which  had  been  ofTered.  They  also 
indulged  in  some  reflections  upon  the  course  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  a  sen- 
ator from  a  slave  state. 

Mr.  Clay  replied  briefly,  premising  by  saying,  in  answer  to  the 
reflections  cast  by  the  senators  from  Virginia  and  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Mason  and  Mr.  Davis,)  I  tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  know  my  duties, 
and  I  mean  to  express  niy  opinions,  fearless  of  all  mankind.  He  also 
said — Coming  from  a  slave  state,  as  I  do,  no  earthly  power  can 
ever  compel  me  to  vote  for  the  positive  introduction  of  slavery, 
either  north  or  south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise, — No,  Si?' — No! 

Mr.  Clay  desired  to  say,  that  these  were  not  abstract  propositions, 
but  designed  for  positive  action,  by  their  reference  to  appropriate 
committees,  who  shall  report  bills  in  relation  to  the  several  subjecta 
requiring  legislative  action. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


AND    IN    REPLY    TO    SOME 


REMARKS   ON   ins   INTERCOURSE  WITH   OTHER  SENATORS, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  FEB.  15,  1850. 


[During  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  the  resolutions  submitted  by  Mr.  Clay, 
President  Taylor  ti-ansmitted  to  congress  a  message,  apprising  that  body  that  he 
had  received  the  constitution  adopted  by  the  peopU^  of  California,  accompanied 
with  an  application  for  admission  as  a  state  into  the  Union.  The  reference  of  this 
message  was  warmly  discussed;  and  while  it  was  under  consideration,  Mr.  Clem- 
ens, of  Alabama,  indulged  in  several  unwarrantable  'flings'  at  jMr.  Clay,  among 
other  things  expressing  his  surprise  at  the  'fellow-feeling'  which  existed  between 
him  and  Mr.  Benton.  This  drew  forth  the  following  rejoinder,  in  which  other  mat- 
ters are  collaterally  noticed.  (It  may  be  proper  to  state  here  that  the  resolutions 
of  Mr.  Clay,  together  with  several  other  propositions  from  different  sources,  were 
finally  referred  to  a  committee  of  thirteen,  which  ,was  chosen  by  ballot,  and  of 
which  Mr.  C.  was  elected  chairman.)] 


Mr.  Clay  rose  to  reply  to  one  of  the  remarks  of  the  senator  from 
Alabama,  Mr.  Clemens.  What  right  had  the  senator  to  animadvert 
upon  a  conference  held  between  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ben- 
ton) and  him  ?  It  was  very  true  that  for  several  years  there  did  exist 
other  than  the  most  cordial  feeling  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton — 
that  a  system  of  non-intercourse  was  established  between  them,  if 
gentlemen  pleased  so  to  call  it.  Some  three  years  ago  they  had 
come  together,  having  made  peace  with  each  other,  as  Mr.  Clay 
wished  he  might  be  able  to  do  with  all  the  world;  but  with  respect 
to  intimations  of  any  mutual  deliberation  and  consideration  of  meas- 
ures proposed  to  be  introduced,  he  had  to  say,  that  there  was  nothing 
of  the  kind;  he  had  never  seen  or  heard  any  thing  in  relation  to  the 
bill  proposed  and  introduced  by  Mr.  Benton,  proposing  to  reduce  the 
boundaries  of  Texas,  until  it  was  brought  into  the  senate.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Benton  had  never  seen,  heard  or  thought,  so  far  as 
he  knew,  of  the  series  of  resolutions  recently  introduced  by  him. 
What,  then,  had  the  senator  who  had  denounced  their  intercourse 
to  go  upon?  Was  he  to  speculate  upon  the  object  of  that  private 
conference,  and  to  make  such  deductions  as  seemed  to  him  to  be 
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propel'?  He  had  no  right  so  to  do,  and  the  conclusion  showed  bow 
incorrect  his  deductions  were.  He  would  repeat  that  there  was  no 
interchange  of  opinion  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton  at  all,  in  rela- 
tion to  their  respective  projects.  It  was  true,  that  at  the  time  alluded 
to,  they  did  converse  together  upon  the  proper  dispositions  of  subjects 
coming  before  the  senate,  but  what  right  had  others  to  attempt  to 
place  a  construction  upon  their  motives?  He  must  protest  against 
submitting  his  private  intercourse  to  any  such  test  as  that.  He  was, 
and  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  awful  dangers 
which  menace  the  existence  of  the  government,  that  if  the  senator 
had  been  his  most  bitter  enemy,  and  had  come  to  him  to  consider  the 
means  best  calculated  to  rescue  the  common  country  from  impend- 
ing danger,  he  would  have  counselled  with  him,  as  with  his  friend — 
if  by  so  doing  he  might  hope  to  accomplishi  so  desirable  an  end.  Mr. 
Clay  desired  to  notice  one  or  two  other  points  to  which  the  senator 
had  alluded.  He  (Mr.  Clay)  had  said,  that  in  the  admission  of  Cali- 
fornia there  was  no  concession  from  either  side: — true,  the  North 
would  get  what  she  wanted;  but  it  would  be  from  causes  not  under 
the  control  of  congress,  and  not  by  concession.  It  had  been  said 
that,  if  received  with  her  inhibition  of  slavery,  congress  would  be 
responsible  for  it.  He  proceeded  to  show  that  this  was  not  true, 
but  that  if  congress  passed  laws  allowing  the  people  of  California  to 
frame  a  constitution  and  erect  a  state,  congress  would  then  more 
reasonably  be  held  responsible  for  any  act  decided  upon  by  the  .people, 
with  reference  to  the  institution  of  slavery.  He  had  admitted  that 
there  was  some  irregularity  in  the  action  taken  by  California;  but 
was  there  not  good  ground  for  excuse  for  this  child,  which,  having 
been  abandoned  by  its  natural  parent,  had  adopted  the  necessary 
measures  for  her  own  protection,  and  now  came  back  again,  asking 
its  neglectful  parent  to  receive  it  into  the  familv  oi"  states?  Similar 
irregularities  had  been  overlooked  in  the  case  of  Michigan,  notwith- 
standing the  necessities  of  her  situation  were  by  no  n)eans  commen- 
surate with  those  of  the  people  of  the  Pacific — the  former  had  a  Ibrm 
of  government,  under  which  she  had  existed  and  found  peace  and 
security  for  years — the  latter  were  without  law  or  means  of  protec 
tion.  A  sentiment  had  been  reiterated  in  the  senate  to-day,  which 
he  had  heard,  alas!  too  often,  and  which  he  never  heard  without  a 
shudder.  The  senate  was  told  that,  in  a  certain  contingency,  the 
South  were  to  take  a  specific  course,  regardless  of  consequences. 
Was  that  true?  For  one,  he  knew  of  no  condition  in  which  man 
could  be  placed,  either  on  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  west,  in  the 
midst  of  the  howling  winds  and  lashing  fury  of  the  ocean  storm,  or 
in  the  deliberative  body — none  in  which  a  moral,  rational,  account- 
able being  could  take  a  step  regardless  of  consequences.  It  was 
because  he  did  regard  consequences  the  most  important,  that  he  was 
led  to  make  every  eftbrt  in  his  power  to  avert  the  greatest  of  human 
calamities — a  consequence  fraught  with  evil,  not  to  his  country  »lone. 
but  to  the  cause  of  humanity  throughout  the  world. 
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Mr.  Fuoti'  niiiile  .some  ri'inarks  in  vindii'alion  of  his  obscrv;itioii.s  in  rc;l.ition  t(i 
tlie  recent  intercourse  Itetween  Mr.  Benton  and  Mr.  Chiy;  in  the  course  of  \\hic!« 
lie  suggested  to  i\Ir.  Clny  that  there  was  sometimes  something  in  his  demeanor, 
when  excited  in  d^'bate,  which  had  tlie  appearance  of  menace.  He  also  al hided  to 
a  speecii  made  by  that  senator  ehiven  years  ago,  in  which  he  said  that  certain  acts, 
if  persisted  in,  would  dissolve  the  Union,  and  dissolve  it  in  blood.  Mr.  F.  went  on 
at  length  with  some  personal  remarks  upon  JMr.  Clay,  Mr.  Seward  and  Jlr.  Benton. 

Mr.  Clay  snid  n  few  words  in  reply  to  Mr.  Foote'.s  remarl;s  about 
the  intercour.se  between  him  and  Mr.  Benton,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  few  observations,  su<2;gested  to  him  the  impropriety  of  attempting 
to  draw  deductions  from  such  private  intercourse.  He  reminded 
Mr.  Foote  that  he  hinnself  that  morning  had  come  over  to  him,  and 
held  a  long  conversation  with  him,  in  relation  to  the  difficulties  \\  hich 
concerned  the  affiiirs  of  the  country, — and  asked  him  whether  it 
would  not  have  been  unfair  for  some  northern  man  to  have  imputed 
to  the  senator  dishonorable  motives  in  seeking  that  interview.  It  is 
an  evil — a  political  and  social  evil — it  is  a  wrong  toward  those  who 
are  the  sufferers  thereby — those  were  his  opinions,  but  he  quarrelled 
with  n  )  man  who  thought  otherwise.  In  conclusion,  he  denied  all 
ambitious  projects:  he  stood,  as  it  were,  upon  the  brink  of  eternity, 
expecting  soon  to  go  hence,  and  owed  no  responsibility  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  meet  here  and  before  God.  If. the  senator  from 
Mississippi  chose  to  call  him  an  Abolitionist — well  and  good  ;  he 
would  only  say,  that  if  there  was  any  one  man  in  the  community 
more  abused  by  the  Abolitionists  than  another,  it  was  he. 

Mr.  Cass  (interrupting)  said,  that  if  Mr.  Clay  claimed  to  be  the  best  abused  mu:i 
in  the  community,  he  must  take  exception.     (Laughter.) 

Mr.  Clay  further  defended  his  resolutions.  He  had  honestly,  in 
the  sight  of  God,  endeavored  to  bring  forward  a  scheme  of  compro- 
mise for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  Union  together  in  one  family, 
with  harmony  and  concord.  In  supporting  that  scheme  he  had  not 
forgotten  to  rebuke  the  fanatics  of  the  north  for  their  course,  as  well 
as  to  call  upon  the  south  not  to  persist  in  what  would  not  bear  the 
scrutiny  of  reason  and  judgment.  It  was  enough  for  him  that  his 
plan  of  settlement  was  rejected  by  the  ultraists  of  both  sections. 
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ON  THE  COMPROMISE  MEASURES, 

REPORTED  BY  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THIRTEEN, 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  13,  1850. 


[On  the  8th  of  May,  Mr.  Clay,  as  chairman  of  the  coaimittee  of  thirteen,  to  whom 
the  proposed 'compromise  measures' had  been  referred,  presented  along  report, 
embodying  the  views  and  recommendations  of  a  majority  of  the  committee,  and 
suggesting  that,  'if  such  of  these  several  measures  as  require  legislation  should  be 
carried  out  bv  suitable  acts  of  congress,  all  controversies  to  which  our  late  territo- 
rial acquisitions  have  given  rise,  and  all  existing  questions  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  whether  resulting  from  those  acquisitions  or  from  its  existence 
in  the  states  and  the  District  of  Columbin,  will  be  amicably  settled  and  adjusted,  in 
a  manner,  it  is  confidently  believed,  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  an  overwhelming 
mnjoi-ity  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.'  The  report  was  ably  discussed  for 
several  weeks,  Mr.  Chiy  and  his  friends  frequently  enlisting  all  their  energies  in  its 
support.  The  following  embraces  his  reply  to  several  objections  which  had  been 
raised  by  opposing  senators.] 


Mr,  Clay  rose  and  said:  I  have  risen,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
purpose  ol'  making  some  further  explanation,  and  an  additional  expo- 
sition to  that  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Thirteen, 
which  has  recently  been  in  consultation  upon  the  important  subjects 
referred  to  them.  When  the  report  of  the  committee  was  presented 
to  the  senate  last  week,  various  members  of  the  committee  rose  in 
their  places,  and  stated  that  certain  parts  of  the  report  did  not  meet 
with  their  concurrence.  It  might  have  been  stated  with  perfect 
truth  that  no  one  member  of  the  committee  concurred  in'  all  that 
was  done  by  the  committee.  There  was  a  majority  upon  most,  and 
even  upon  all  the  subjects  reported  by  them ;  and  each  member,  per- 
haps, if  left  to  himself  separately,  would  have  presented  the  various 
matters  which  were  reported  to  the  senate  in  a  form  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  they  were  presented  in  the  report.  I  was 
myself,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  minority  in  the  committee;  yet  I 
have  not  been  discouraged  in  the  least  degree  by  the  differences  which 
existed  in  the  committee,  or  which  were  manifested  in  the  senate  last 
week.  Gentlemen  who  did  not  exactly  agree  to  what  was  done,  -will, 
in  the  progress  of  the  measure,  endeavor  to  make  it  conformable  to 
tiieir  wishes.  If  it  should  not  be  so  modified,  I  indulge  with  great  con- 
fidence in  the  hope  that  no  one  of  them  is  so  irrevocably  committed 
against  the  measures  as  to  induce  him,  upon  the  question  of  its  final 
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passage,  to  vote  against  it.  I  am  not  authorized  to  say,  and  do  not 
mean  to  say,  that  there  will  be  an  affirmative  vote  of  every  member  of 
the  senate  in  favor  of  the  measure  upon  the  final  passage  of  the  bill; 
but  1  need  not  say  that  I  indulge  the  hope,  whether  all  modifications 
which  were  desired  by  various  members  of  the  committee  may  or  may 
noi  be  made,  that  finally  there  will  be  not  only  a  unanimous  concur- 
rence of  the  committee  generally  in  the  measure  recommended,  but  I 
trust  it  will  leave  this  branch  of  congress  with  a  large  majority  in  its 
favor.  I  repeat  that  I  am  not  discouraged  by  any  thing  that  has 
transpired  in  the  committee,  or  in  the  senate,  or  in  the  country,  upon 
the  subject  of  this  measure.  I  have  believed  from  the  first,  and  1 
yet  firmly  believe,  that  if  these  unhappy  subjects  which  have  divided 
the  country  shall  be  accommodated  by  an  amicable  adjustment,  it 
must  be  done  upon  some  such  basis  as  that  which  the  committee 
has  reported.  And  can  there  be  a  doubt  on  this  subject?  The 
crisis  of  the  crisis,  I  repeat,  has  arrived,  and  the  fate  of  tihe  measures 
which  have  been  reported  by  the  committee,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
determines  the  fate  of  the  harmony  or  distraction  of  this  country. 
Entertaining  that  belief,  I  cannot  but  indulge  the  hope,  that  no  hon- 
orable senators,  who,  upon  the  first  hearing  of  the  report,  might 
have  seen  some  matters  in  it  objectionable,  according  to  their  wishes 
or  judgment,  will  see  fit  to  oppose  its  final  passage;  but  that  the 
entire  senate,  after  a  full  consideration  of  the  plan  proposed,  and 
after  a  fair  contrast  between  this  and  all  other  pi'oposed  plans — at 
least  all  other  practicable  plans  of  adjustment  of  the  question — 
whatever  expectations  or  hopes  maj^  have  been  announced  else- 
where, out  of  this  body,  will  concur  in  this  measure  brought  forward 
by  the  Committee  of  Thirteen,  and  that  ultimately  the  measure  will 
obtain  the  general  concurrence  of  both  houses  of  congress. 

But  I  have  risen,  as  I  announced,  more  particularly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  entering  into  some  further  explanation  of  the  course  of  the 
committee,  and  of  throwing  out  some  few  observations  in  support 
of  the  measures  which  they  have  recommended  for  the  adoption 
of  the  senate. 

The  first  measure  upon  which  they  reported  was  that  of  the  true 
exposition  of  the  compact  between  the  United  States  and  Texas, 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  admission  of  that  state  into  the  Union. 
Upon  that  subject,  as  already  announced  in  the  report,  I  am  happy 
to  say,  there  was  an  undivided  opinion.  Two  honorable  senators — 
one  of  whom  is  now  absent,  and  the  other  present — while  they 
declared  that  they  would  not  hold  themselves,  and  did  not  intend 
to  be  regarded  as  holding  themselves,  in  every  possible  state  of 
things,  and  in  every  contingency,  to  vote  for  the  admission  of  states 
that  might  hereafter  be  carved  out  of  Texas;  but  that  they  reserved 
to  themselves,  as  I  understood  them,  the  right  to  determine  this 
question  whenever  any  new  states  formed  out  of  Texas  should  pre- 
sent themselves  for  admission. — Whether,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  a  new 
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Slate  miorht  present  itseK  it  should  or  should  not  be  admitted,  they 
made  this  reservation;  and  yet  they  united  most  heartily  in  the  true 
exposition  of  the  compact  between  Texas  and  the  United  States, 
according  to  which,  as  we  all  know,  a  number  of  states,  not  exceed- 
ing four,  with  or  without  slavery,  having  the  requisite  population, 
with  the  consent  of  Texas,  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
from  time  to  time,  as  they  might  be  formed,  and  present  themselves 
ibr  admission. 

But  I  will  not  dwell  longer  upon  that  part  of  the  subject.  I  will 
now  approach  that  which,  in  the  committee,  and  perhaps  in  the  two 
houses,  has  given  the  most  trouble  and  created  the  most  anxiety, 
amongst  all  the  measures  upon  which  the  committee  have  reported — 
I  mean  the  admission  of  California  into  the  Union.  Against  that 
measure  there  w^ere  various  objections.  One  of  these  objections 
was  with  respect  to  its  population.  It  has  been  contended  that  it 
ouwht  only  to  be  admitted,  if  admitted  at  at  all,  with  one  represent- 
ative; that  if  admitted  with  two  representatives,  it  would  be  a  vio- 
.ation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no 
sufficient  evidence  before  the  senate  and  the  country  that  its  popu- 
lation would  entitle  it  even  to  one  representative.  I  suppose  that  no 
one  will  contend — California  and  the  other  acquisitions  from  Mex- 
ico having  been  admitted  into  the  Union  only  about  two  years  ago 
last  February  (that,  I  believe,  was  two  years  from  the  date  of  the 
treaty  of  Hidalgo) — that  that  sort  of  evidence,  to  entitle  her  to  one 
or  two  representatives,  which  is  furnished  by  the  decenial  enumera- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  would  be  requisite.  It 
is  impossible,  with  respect  to  California,  that  any  such  evidence  should 
be  furnished,  she  having  been  a  part  of  a  common  empire  only  for 
the  short  time  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  let  me  ask,  what  was  done 
in  the  institution  of  the  first  apportionment  of  the  representation 
among  the  states  of  the  Union  ?  There  was  no  federal  enumeration 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  which  that  apportionment 
was  made.  So  many  representatives  were  allowed  to  one  state,  and 
so  many  to  another,  and  so  on,  completing  the  number  provided  for 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  but  in  that  instance,  the 
convention  that  allotted  these  representatives  to  the  various  states 
based  it  upon  all  the  information  which  they  possessed,  w^hether  it 
was  perfectiv  authentic  or  not.  It  is  known  by  those  who  are  at 
all  acquainted  with  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  representation 
among  the  several  states,  that  in  several  of  them  (I  may  mention 
Georgia)  it  was  pretty  well  known  at  the  time  that  a  larger  number 
of  representatives  were  allotted  than  the  exact  state  of  the  popula- 
tion would  authorize.  But  it  was  said  in  that  case,  'Georgia  is  a 
new  state,  rapidly  filling  up;  a  strong  current  of  emigration  is  flow- 
ing into  her  limits,  and  she  will  soon  have — perhaps  by  the  time  the 
two  representatives  take  their  seats — the  requisite  population.'  In 
this  way,  not  upon  information  obtained  under  federal  authority,  but 
upon  information  obtained  by  all  the  modes  by  which  it  could  be 
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procurecK  and  vvliich  was  of  a  nature  calculated  to  satisfy  the  judi';- 
rnent  of  the  convention,  was  the  apportionment  of  the  representation 
made  by  the  framers  of  the  constitution. 

So  of  a  more  recent  acquisition  or  annexation — that  of  Texas. 
Nobody  believed,  T  think,  at  the  time,  that  Texas  had  a  population 
sufficient  to  entitle  her  to  two  representatives.  As  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  old  thirteen  states,  so  in  the  case  of  Texas,  it  was  known 
that  she  was  rapidly  filling  up — as  I  have  no  doubt  will  turn  out  to  be 
the  fact' when  the  next  census  conies  to  be  taken  in  Texas — that  before 
the  enumeration  of  the  next  census  was  taken,  she  would  have  a 
population  entitling  her  to  two,  and  probably  more  representatives. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  an  error  existing,  as  it  seemed  to  me  from  the 
observation  of  one  or  two  friends  the  other  day,  with  regard  to  the 
requisite  population  to  entitle  California  to  two  representatives.  It 
is  not,  as  it  is  supposed,  double  the  ratio  which  was  fixed  by  Congress 
ten  years  ago.  The  ratio  was  fixed  at  70,680;  but  it  was  expressly 
provided  in  the  law  establishing  it,  that  any  state  which  had  an  excess 
beyond  a  moietv  of  the  ratio  established,  should  be  entitled  to  an 
additional  representative.  According  to  the  provision  of  that  law, 
to  entitle  California  to  two  representatives,  she  would  only  be  required 
to  have  a  population  of  106,021,  and  not  as  was  supposed,  140  odd 
thousand.  Now,  the  question  is,  leaving  out  of  view  altogethei-  the 
rapid  augmentation  which  is  daily  taking  place  in  the  population  of 
California,  whether  she  has  a  population  at  this  time — at  the  lime 
when  two  members  come  to  be  admitted — which  would  entitle  her 
to  two  representatives.  Upon  this  subject,  I  have  that  which  appears 
satisfactory  to  my  mind,  and  I  trust,  to  the  minds  of  other  senators. 

In  the  first  place,  I  ofTer  to  the  senate  an  extract  from  a  memorial 
of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  state  of  California  to 
the  congress  of  the  United  States.  To  read  this  memorial,  or  to 
state  it  in  substance  in  detail,  would  take  up  a  considerable  time; 
and  as  that  memorial  has  been  before  senators,  and  can  at  any  time 
be  referred  to  and  perused  by  any  who  have  not  already  examined 
it,  I  will  merely  state,  that  according  to  the  statements  of  that  memo- 
rial— a  portion  of  which  are  conjectural  and  a  part  official — the  pop- 
ulation of  California,  from  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  was  107,069, 
exceeding  the  number  requisite  to  entitle  the  state  to  two  represent- 
atives. But  that  brings  it  down  only  to  January,  18.50.  Since  that 
time  we  are  authorized  to  add  to  the  numbei-,  by  that  of  the  arrivals 
by  sea  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  as  shown  by  the  official  report 
oi'  the  harbor-master  from  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  to  the  27th  of 
March,  1850.  Without  going  into  the  classification,  there  are  of 
Americans,  8,697;  of  Californians,  13,454;  and  of  foreigners,  5,503 
— making  a  total  of  16,957.  The  number  of  deserters  from  ships, 
as  stated  in  the  memorial  before  alluded  to,  is  put  at  3,000,  in  round 
numbers.  The  official  statement  of  the  harbor-master,  made  on  the 
first  of  March  last  to  the  legislature,  states  the  number  of  officers 
and  seamen  that  left  their  vessels  from  various  causes  to  be  14.240. 
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Tlie  nggiegate  of  all  these  statements  will  give  the  following  result.., 
viz:  l^t  J;inuary,  1849,  26,000—8,000  Americans,  13,000  Califor- 
n:;ii;s,  and  5,000  foreignei-s ;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1850,  the  popu- 
tion  was  107,069 — making  a  total  number  on  the  27th  of  March, 
1850,  of  124,026;  to  which  add  the  number  of  deserting  seamen, 
14,210,  makes  a  total  of  135,258.  Add  to  this  the  population  arrived 
from  the  United  States  and  other  places  since  that  time,  and  alto- 
gethei',  I  have  no  earthly  doubt — I  am  perfectly  satisfied  in  my  own 
mind — that,  putting  all  these  statements  together,  there  is  at  this 
moment  a  population  in  Calitbrnia  that  would  entitle  her  to  two 
representatives,  even  supposing  there  had  been  no  provision  for  a 
I'raction  exceeding  the  moiety  of  the  ratio  fixed  by  Congress. 

Upon  this  question  of  population  I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  senate  unnecessarily.  They  are  bone  of  our  bone  and 
flesh  of  our  flesh,  for  the  gi-eater  part.  They  have  lost  nothing  of 
intelligence  and  capacity  for  self-government  by  passing  from  the 
United  States  into  California.  By  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo,  the  (^all- 
ibinians  who  remain  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  if  they 
do  not  adopt  the  alternative  of  remaining  Mexicans,  within  one  year 
alter  the  treaty  of  Hidalgo  was  signed.  The  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  any  where  fix  any  term  of  residence  sufficient 
to  constitute  an  individual  one  of  the  permanent  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States.  In  the  Constitution,  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  taxation  and  representation,  the  term  is  people  and  7iu7Ji- 
ber.  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  there  to  entitle  California  to  two  I'epre- 
sentatives.  Well,  as  they  will  not  be  represented  in  the  United 
States,  they  ought  to  be  represented  somewhere.  Having  gone  to 
California,  it  is  said  that  they  have  gone  there  only  for  temporary 
purposes.  They  have  gone  there  to  dig  in  the  mines;  and  how 
many  will  return,  how  many  will  remain  there,  it  is  impossible  at 
the  present  time  to  tell.  We  have  all  a  right  to  move  from  place 
to  place. 

VVith  regard  to  Louisiana — I  am  sure  I  state  a  fact  that  will  be 
borne  out  and  affirmed  by  the  senator  in  my  eye  from  that  state, 
[Mr.  Downs] — thousands  and  thousands  went  to  New  Orleans  and 
other  parts  of  Louisiana  shortly  after  the  acquisition  of  that  terri- 
tory by  the  treaty  of  Louisiana — and  even  up  to  the  present  time  they 
go  there  tbi"  temporary  purposes,  intending  to  make  a  fortune,  if  they 
can,  and  then  return  home.  But,  so  delightful  is  the  climate,  so 
happy  do  they  find  themselves  when  they  get  there,  the  number  of 
those  who  go  there  tor  such  purposes,  who  ultimately  return  to  their 
individual  homes,  I  do  not  believe  amounts  to  scarcely  one  in  a  hun- 
dred. So  it  is  and  will  be  of  Cailfornia,  I  dare  say.  Vast  nvnnbers 
have  gone  there  with  the  intention  of  returning,  but  after  they  have 
become  connected  by  marriage,  by  social  ties,  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth,  and  by  all  those  circumstances  that  tend  to  fix  to  a  perma- 
nent location  the  residence  of  this  animal  man,  they  will  relinquish 
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their  |uii'j)osc  of  i-eluinina;  to  the  United  Stnles.  I  have  no  douht,  ami 
lieconie  |)eiinanciit  and  fixed  I'esidents  of  f';diloniia.  On  the  ques- 
tion of  pojudation,  therel'oie,  ]  think  there  is  no  gi-ound  of  rational 
ohjection  to  the  niiinher  "two,'  ^^hich  has  I)een  proposed  by  the 
connnitlee,  and  which  is  precisely  the  number  in  the  case  ot'  Texas. 

Nov\',  sir,  with  regard  to  the  htnils  of  Califoi-nia. — Upon  that  sub- 
ject, a  |)roposition  was  otTc^i'ed  in  the  committee  to  extend  a  hne 
through  California,  first  by  36  deg.  30  min.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, however,  was  not  satisfied  with  that,  and  proposed  35  deg. 
30  min.  I  believe  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  \N'as  in  favor  of 
that  amendment;  but  when  the  question  of  any  line  came  up,  it  was 
rejected  bv  a  majoi'ity  of  the  committed  Is  it  not  a  little  remarka- 
ble that  this  proposition- — this  attempt  to  cut  California  in  two  by 
the  line  36  deg.  30  min.,  or  35  deg.  30  min.,  or  by  any  other  line — 
does  not  come  from  the  North  at  all,  from  whence  it  might  be  sup- 
posed it  would  come?  For,  with  respect  to  the  North,  there  can  be 
i^o  earthlv  doubt  but  if  there  were  half  a  dozen  states  made  out  of 
California  they  would  all  be  free  states.  But  the  North  does  not 
ask  for  a  division.  It  is  from  the  South  that  the  proposition  to  divide 
the  existing  limits  of  California  comes.  The  South  wants  some 
other  states,  or  another  state  there.  Some  gentlemen  from  the 
South,  it  is  true,  propose  that  thei'e  should  be  an  express  recognition 
of  the  right  to  carry  slaves  south  of  the  proposed  line.  But  1  believe 
that  the  major  part  of  those  who  ask  for  this  line,  do  no.t  even  ask 
for  this  recognition,  or  for  this  enactment,  to  carry  slaves  soutli  oi" 
this  line;  and  I  ask  every  body  who  is  acquainted  with  the  country, 
who  has  taken  the  pains  to  look  over  the  map,  if  he  has  not  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  a  friend  of  mine  (I  believe  now  within  my 
hearing)  from  the  South,  and  a  large  planter,  came  to?  He  said  to 
me  the  other  day:  'Mr.  Clay,  if  congress  was  to  offer  me  $500  for 
every  slave  I  might  own,  requiring  me  to  take  them  lo  one  of  these 
new  territories  and  keep  them  there  for  ten  years,  I  would  not  accept 
the  proposition.' 

Now,  suppose  you  were  to  take  the  line  35  deg.  30  min.  or  whatever 
line  was  proposed,  what  would  be  the  consequence?  There  would 
be  an  open  sea  on  the  one  side  for  the  escape  of  slaves — California, 
reduced  as  I  have  suggested,  on  another;  and  Mexico,  with  her 
boundless  mountains,  on  another.  Who  would  think — who  believes 
— that,  if  you  establish  the  line  proposed,  slavery  would  ever  be  car- 
ried there,  or  would  be  maintained  there?  Moreover,  I  think  I  have 
understood  that  the  delegation  in  the  convention,  south  of  the  line 
of  35  deg.  30  min.,  or  north  of  it,  voted  unanimously  against  the 
introduction  of  slavery  there.  It  cannot,  therefore,  and  I  suppose  it 
is  not  designed  with  any  hope  that  there  would  be  slavery  carried 
tiiere  upon  the  limits  of  the  Pacific  at  all.  The  making  of  a  new- 
state  or  states  out  of  the  present  limits  of  California  is  therefore  but 
adding  to  the  objection  which  has  been  made  by  the  South  to  riie 
prejionvlerance  and  influence,  and  the  apprehensions  entertained  of 
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the  preponderance  and  infkience  of  northern  power.  If  the  North 
is  satisfied,  if  the  thing  is  not  unreasonable,  it  seems  to  me  that  thei'e 
should  be  on  the  pail  of  our  southern  friends  no  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing tliese  limits.  But  they  are  said  to  be  unreasonable.  (California 
is  some  600  or  700  miles  in  extent  on  the  Pacific  coast;  it  is  too 
large.  It  is  stated  in  the  report  that  with  respect  to  all  that  portion 
of  California  south  of  36  deg.  30  min.,  shortly  after  you  have  left  the 
coast,  you  encounter  deserts  of  sand,  which  never  can  be  inhabited  ; 
and  after  you  pass  these  deserts  of  sand,  you  approach  mountains, 
and  are  involved  in  successive  chains  of  mountains  until  you  reach 
a  population  that  has  no  intercourse  with  the  Pacific,  but  whose 
intercourse  is  carried  on  excl^isively  with  Mexico  and  other  countries 
on  the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  When  you  come  to 
the  northern  portion  of  California,  there  is  a  vast  desert  which  is 
said  to  have  never  been  passed — or  which  was  never  known  to  be 
passed — extending  from  the  country  which  the  Mormons  occupy 
down  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  seems  to  me,  then,  to  be  no  ade- 
quate motive  for  the  decreasing  of  the  limits  upon  the  Pacific,  with 
a  view  to  the  addition  of  future  states — at  least  from  any  amount 
of  geographical  knowledge  which  we  possess  at  present. 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  report  that  there  are  other  cases  of  states 
which  have  been  admitted  without  the  previous  autboritv  of  con- 
gress. The  honorable  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Clemens) 
stated  that  in  all  the  other  instances  of  states  admitted  into  the 
Union,  they  had  served  an  apprenticeship  of  so  many  years.  But 
the  statement  in  the  report  stands  uncontradicted.  Michigan,  Arkan- 
sas, Florida,  if  no  other  states,  came  into  the  Union  without  any 
))revious  act  of  congress,  according  to  the  usage  which  prevailed  in 
the  early  admission  of  states,  authorizing  them  to  meet  in  convention 
and  form  a  constitution.  But  it  is  said  that  they  were  under  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  So  much  the  better  for  them  ; 
they  had  a  good  government— a  territorial  government.  But  how 
was  it  with  California?  She  had  no  government.  You  abandoned 
and  deserted  her — violated  the  engagement  of  the  treaty  of  Hi- 
dalgo— left  her  to  shift  for  herself  as  well  as  she  could.  In  this 
state  of  abandonment,  she  has  formed  a  constitution  and  come  here. 
I  ask  again,  as  I  had  occasion  to  ask  some  three  months  ago,  if  she 
does  not  present  stronger  claims  upon  our  consideration  than  any  of 
those  states  which  had  territorial  governments,  but  which,  not  satis- 
fied with  them,  chose  to  form  for  themselves  state  constitutions,  and 
come  here  to  be  admitted  into  the  Union? 

I  think,  then,  Mr.  President,  that  with  respect  to  the  population 
of  California,  with  respect  to  the  limits  of  California,  and  with  respect 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  she  presents  herself  to  congress 
for  admission  as  a  state  into  the  Union,  all  are  favorable  to  the  grant 
of  what  she  solicits,  and  that  we  can  find  neither  in  the  one  nor  the 
other  a  sufficient  motive  to  reject  or  to  throw  her  back  into  the  state 
of  lawless  confusion  and  disorder  from  which  she  has  emerged. 
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With  the  committee  I  say  upon  this  occasion,  that  all  the  consid- 
erations which  devolve  upon  congress  to  admit  California,  sanction 
what  she  has  done,  and  give  hei'  the  benefit  of  self-government,  apply 
with  eqna.l  force  to  the  two  ten-itories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  I'resident,  allow  me,  at  this  stage  of  the  few  observations 
which  I  propose  to  address  to  the  senate,  to  contrast  the  plans  which 
have  been  presented  for  the  settlement  of  this  question.  One  has 
come  to  us  from  very  high  authority,  recommending,  as  T  understand 
it,  the  admission  of  California,  and  doing  nothing  more,  leaving  the 
question  unsettled  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
and  leaving  the  people  who  inhabit  Utah  and  New  Mexico  unpro- 
vided for  by  government.  I  will  tak^  the  occasion  to  say,  that  1 
came  to  Washington  with  a  most  anxious  desire — a  desire  which  1 
still  entertain — to  cooperate  in  my  legislative  position,  in  all  cases 
in  which  I  can  judiciously  cooperate,  with  the  executive  branch  of 
the  government.  I  need  not  add,  however,  sir,  that  I  came  here,  also, 
with  a  settled  purpose  to  follow  the  deliberate  dictation  of  my  own 
judgment,  wherever  that  judgment  might  carry  me.  It  is  with  great 
pleasure,  sir,  that  I  state  that  we  do  cooperate  with  the  President, 
to  the  extent  which  he  recommends.  He  recommends  the  admission 
of  California.  The  committee  propose  it.  There  the  President's 
recommendation  stops.  There  we  take  up  the  subject,  and  proceed 
to  act  upon  the  other  parts  of  the  territory  acquired  fi'om  Mexico. 
Now,  sir,  which  course  of  the  two  recommends  itself  best  to  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  to  act  in  the  case? 

In  the  first  place,  sir,  if  we  do  not  provide  governments  for  the 
other  portions  of  the  country  acquired  from  Mexico,  we  fail  to  ful- 
Ifil  the  obligation,  the  sacred  obligation,  in  the  treaty  with  Mexico. 
It  is  said  that  they  will  have  a  government  of  their  own — a  local 
government;  that  they  have  such  a  one  now;  but  they  have  not 
such  a  one  now  as  they  had  when  they  were  part  of  Mexico.  When 
they  were  part  of  the  republic  of  Mexico,  with  the  common  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  stretching  over  all  the  parts  constituting  that  repub- 
lic, they  had  all  the  benefit  resulting  from  their  own  local  laws,  and 
the  additional  benefit  and  security  resulting  from  the  laws  of  the 
supreme  government,  covering  all  parts  of  the  republic.  We  have 
the  place  of  that  supreme  government.  They  were  transferred  from 
that  sovereignty  to  this  sovereignty,  and  we  stipulated  with  that 
former  sovereignty  that  we  would  extend  to  them  protection  to  their 
persons,  security  to  their  property,  and  the  benefit  of  preserving  their 
own  I'eligion  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 
Now,  sir,  if  you  admit  California,  and  do  nothing  for  Utah  and  New 
Mexico — nothing  in  relation  to  the  settlemennt  of  the  boundary  ques- 
tion with  Texas — I  ask  you,  in  what  condition,  in  what  state,  will 
you  leave  these  countries?  There  are  the  Mormons — a  community 
of  which  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in  disrespect.  I  know  very 
little  about  them.  I  have  heard  very  often  things  said  against  them; 
and  I  believe  during  this  session  my  colleague,  who  sits  belore  nie, 
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[Mr.  Underwood]  has  had  occasion  to  present  some  petition  or 
flocument,  showing  some  very  haish,  oppressive,  and  tyrannical  treat- 
ment extended  by  those  Mormons  to  citizens  of  theUnited  States, 
who  did  not  compose  a  poi-tion  of  their  community,  and  who  were 
merely  passing  through.  Of  that  people,  of  their  capacity  to  govern, 
of  the  treatment  they  would  give  to  the  other  citizens  of  the'United 
States  who  might  settle  among  them,  or  who  might  wish  to  pass 
through,  not  belonging  there — of  all  these  matters  I  shall  not  speak. 
The  members  from  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  much  more  competent 
to  afl})rd  information  to  the  senate  upon  them  than  I  am. 

But  I  care  not  whether  they  are  as  bad  as  they  are  represented 
by  their  enemies,  or  as  good  as  they  are  represented  by  their  friends, 
or  what  they  are:  they  are  a  portion  of  the  people  whom  we  are 
bound  by  treaty,  as  well  as  other  high  obligations,  to  govern;  and  I 
put  it  to  you,  sir,  is  it  right  to  say  of  the  people  of  Utah,  compre- 
hending the  Mormons,  and  to  the  people  of  New  Mexico,  deprived 
as  they  are  of  the  benefit  of  the  government  which  they  once  had. 
the  supreme  authority  of  which  resides  at  Mexico — is  it  right  in  us 
to  leave  them  to  themselves,  and  to  say,  they  will  take  care  of  them- 
selves, I  dare  say;  and  when  they  get  ripe — ay,  when  will  they  he 
ripe  for  a  state  government? — when  they  get  ri"^pe,  after  the  lapse  of 
many  years,  let  them  come  forw^ard,  and  we  will  receive  them?  Is 
that  discharging  our  dutv? 

I  will  go  further  in  reference  to  the  message,  which  I  am  soiiv 
that  I  think  it  my  duty  to  contrast  with  the  plan  of  the  committee 
which  is  now  under  consideration  ;  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  no 
doubt  that  there  were  strong,  at  least  plausible  reasons,  for  the  adop- 
tion of  that  recommendation  in  the  message  of  the  Piesident,  at  the 
time  it  was  sent  into  congress,  at  the  beginning  of  the  session.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  was  apprehended  at  that  time  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  create  any  governments  for  those  territories,  without  pro- 
ducing scenes  in  congress  of  the  most  painful  and  unpleasant  char- 
acter. I  have  no  doubt  it  was  believed,  as  indeed  it  was  stated  in 
the  message,,  that  distraction  would  be  aggravated — differences  of 
opinion,  perhaps,  carried  to  extreme  lengths,  if  any  attempts  should 
be  made  to  extend  government  over  those  territories. 

But  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  recognise  what  all  have  seen,  that, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  session,  the  most  gratifying  change 
in  the  public  mind  has  taken  place.  The  North,  the  glorious  NortJi, 
has  come  to  the  rescue  of  this  Union  of  ours.  She  has  displaved  a 
disposition  to  abate  in  her  demands.  The  South,  the  glorious  South 
— not  less  glorious  than  the  other  section  of  the  Union — has  also 
come  to  the  rescue.  The  minds  of  men  have  moderated.  Passion 
has  given  place  to  reason.  Every  where — every  where,  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union,  there  is  a  demand — the  force  and  effect  of  which.  1 
trust,  will  be  felt  in  both  branches  of  congress — for  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  these  questions,  for  the  relinquishment  of  extreme 
•jpinions  entertained,  whether  upon  one  side  of  the  question  or  upon 
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ihe  other,  and  coming  together  once  more  as  friends  and  bretlireii, 
living  under  the  common  country,  and  enjoying  the  benefits  and 
happiness  which  have  flowed  from  a  common  government.  1  think 
that  if  the  President  had  to  make  a  recommendation  to  congress, 
with  all  the  lights  which  have  been  shed  upon  the  subject  since  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  now  that  nearly  five  months  of  the 
session  have  gone,  he  would  not  have  limited  himself  simply  to  a 
reconnnendation  t()  admit  California,  or  to  leave  the  territories  to 
shift  for  themselves  as  they  could  or  might. 

He  tells  us  in  one  of  tliose  messages — I  forget  whether  it  is  the 
message  of  December  or  January — -that  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  one  of  those  territories  at  least  (Nev/  Mexico)  would  possibly 
form  a  state  government  for  herself,  and  might  come  here,  even 
during  the  progress  of  this  debate.  At  all  events,  if  there  had  been 
such  a  state  of  circumstances  at  the  period  that  tlils  message  was 
sent  in  as  exists  down  to  the  present  time,  I  cannot  but  believe  that 
the  gentleman  who  now  presides  at  tlie  head  of  our  political  affairs, 
if  he  had  had  the  benefit  of  our  light,  would  have  made  a  recommend- 
ation much  more  comprehensive,  much  more  general  and  healing  in 
its  character,  than  the  simple  recommendation  of  the  admission  of 
Cahfornia,  leaving  all  the  other  questions  untouched  and  unsettled. 

With  regard  to  the  abandoned  condition  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico, 
to  whicli  I  have  alluded,  left  without  any  authoi'ity  of  this  govern- 
ment, acting  locally  to  protect  the  citizen  who  goes  there  to  settle, 
and  to  protect  the  citizen  who  is  in  transitu  between  these  countries, 
without  any  authority  connected  with  the  supi'eme  authority  ot  the 
government  here — when  they  are  communicating  from  time  to  time 
this  state  of  things  existing  in  those  countries,  I  submit  ihat  to  aban- 
don them,  in  fi^ce  of  our  obligation  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo,  and  other  high  obligations,  is  not  conlbrmabie  to  that 
duty  which  we  are  called  upon  to  perform. 

Well,  then,  there  is- the  boundary  question  with  Texas.  Why, 
sir,  at  this  very  moment  we  learn  through  the  public  papers  that 
Texas  has  sent  lier  civil  commissioners  to  Santa  Fe,  or  into  New 
Mexico,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  under  her  authority;  and 
if  you  leave  the  Texas  boundary  question  unsettled,  and  establish  no 
government  for  Utrih  and  New  Mexico,  I  venture  to  say  that,  before 
we  meet  again  next  December,  we  shall  hear  of  some  civil  connno- 
tion,  perhaps  the  shedding  of  blood,  in  the  contest  between  New 
Mexico  and  Texas  with  respect  to  the  boundary;  for,  without  mean- 
ing to  express  at  this  time,  or  at  any  time,  any  positive  opinion  on  that 
question,  we  know  that  the  people  of  Santa  Fe  are  as  much  cpposed 
to  the  government  of  Texas,  and  as  much  convinced  that  they  do 
not  belong  to  Texas,  that  they  constitute  no  portion  of  the  territory 
of  Texas,  as  we  know  Texas  to  be  earnest  in  asserting  the  contrary, 
and  affirming  her  right  to  all  the  country  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande  to  its  uppermost  sources.  Is  it  right,  then,  to  leave  these 
territoiies  unprovided  ibr?     Is  it  right  to  leave  this  important  ques- 
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•ion  of  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Texas  unsettled,  to  pro- 
duce possibly  the  fearful  consequences  to  which  I  have  adverted? 

Sir,  on  these  questions,  I  believe — though  I  do  not  recollect  the 
exact  state  of  the  vote  in  committee — that  there  was  no  serious 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  all  thought  we  should  establish  govern- 
ments for  them  if  we  could ;  that,  at  any  rate,  we  should  make  the 
attempt;  and  if  we  failed,  after  making  the  attempt,  we  should  stand 
irreproachable  for  any  voluntary  abandonment  or  neglect  of  them 
on  our  part. 

The  next  question  which  arose  before  the  committee,  after  having 
agreed  upon  the  proposal  to  be  made  to  Texas  for  the  settlement  of 
the  boundary  between  her  and  New  Mexico,  was  the  question  of 
the  union  of "  these  three  measures  in  one  bill.  And  upon  that  sub- 
ject, sir,  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  which  had  developed  itself 
in  the  senate  displayed  itself  in  the  committee. 

A  senator,  in  his  seat. — What  of  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  Texas? 

Mr.  Clay. — Ah!  I  am  reminded  that  I  have  said  nothing  about 
the  amount  proposed  to  be  given  to  Texas  for  the  relinquishment 
of  her  title  to  the  United  States  of  the  territory  north  of  the  pro- 
posed line.  The  committee,  I  hope,  with  the  approbation  of  the  sen- 
ate, thought  it  best  not  to  fill  up  that  blank  until  the  last  moment, 
upon  thefinal  reading  of  the  bill;  that  if  it  were  inserted  in  the  bill 
it  would  go  out  to  the  country,  and  might  lead  to  improper  specula- 
tion in  the  stock  markets;  and  that  therefore  it  was  oetter  to  leave 
it  out  until  the  final  passnge  of  the  bill. — When  we  arrive  at  that 
point,  which  I  hope  we  shall  do  in  a  short  time,  I  shall  be  most  happy 
to  propose  the  sum  v/hich  has  been  thought  of  by  the  committee. 

Sir,  the  committee  recommended  the  union  of  these  three  meas- 
ures. If  the  senator  from  Missouri  will  allow  me  the  benefit  of 
those  two  cannons  pointed  to  this  side  of  the  house,  (alluding  to  two 
volumes  of  Hatsel,)  I  will  be  much  obliged  to  him.  I  beheve  the 
senator  from  Missouri  has  them  on  his  table. 

Mr.  Benton. — They  are  in  the  secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Clay.  The  union  of  these  three  m.easures  in  one  bill  has 
aeen  objected  to,  and  has  been  already  very  much  discussed  in  the 
senate.  Out  of  respect  to  the  senator  from  Missouri  and  to  the 
senate,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  to  give  some  answer  to  the  argu- 
ment which  he  addressed  to  the  senate  some  days  ago,  to  show  that 
it  was  improper  to  connect  them  together.  I  must  begin  by  stating 
what  I  understand  to  be  parliamentary  law  in  this  country.  It  con- 
sists, in  the  first  place,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  rules  adopted  by  the  two  houses  of  congress;  and  if  you 
please,  sir,  Jefferson's  Manual,  which  has  been  respected  as  author- 
ity, and  used,  I  believe,  in  most  of  the  deliberative  bodies  in  this 
country.    Now,  sir,  either  the  senator  from  Missouri  or  myself  totally 
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misunderstands  what  is  meant  by  Hatsel  in  the  use  of  the  word 
'taciving.'  We  have  no  such  thing  as  tacking  in  the  English  sense 
of  the  term.  Jefferson  has  no  chapter  in  his  Manual  on  this  subject 
of  tacking.  Hatsel  first.  Tacking  in  England  is  this:  By  the  con- 
stitution of  England — or,  in  other  words,  by  the  practice  of  England, 
which  makes  her  constitution — money  bills,  supply  bills,  bills  of  sub- 
sidy and  aid  of  all  kinds.,  are  passed  by  the  house  of  commons,  sent 
to  the  house  of  lords,  and  the  lords  are  obliged  to  take  them  word 
for  word,  without  making  any  amendment  whatever.  They  are  sent 
in  that  shape  to  the  crown,  and  the  crown  is  obliged  to  take  them 
without  amendment  at  all.  The  practice  of  tacking  in  England  is 
this:  knowing  that  a  money  bill  is  obliged  to  be  passed  without  any 
alteration  or  amendment  in  the  lords,  the  commons  in  England  fre- 
quently, when  they  have  a  public  object  or  measure  to  carry  out,  tack 
♦hat  measure  to  a  money  bill,  and  send  it  to  the  house  of  lords. 
They  know  that  the  over-ruling  necessity  of  the  aristocracy  and  of 
the  crown  is  such  that  they  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  money  granted 
to  them,  agree  to  that  clause  favorable  perhaps  to  liberty,  or  to  some- 
thing else  that  is  tacked  on  to  it.  The  process  of  tacking  in  Eng- 
land is  therefore  objected  to  by  the  crown  and  by  the  aristocracy 
always.  It  is  never  objected  to  by  the  commons. — And  according 
as  the  prevalence  of  the  authority  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy, 
or  of  the  public  branch  of  the  legislature  takes  place,  the  practice 
of  tacking  is  resorted  to.  Hence  the  quotation  read  by  the  senator 
the  other  day  from  Chancellor  Finch.  The  king  always,  and  the 
lords  always  complain  of  it.  Hatsel,  in  the  very  loose  and  very 
unsatisfactory  work  of  his  which  I  have  often  had  occasion  to  refer 
to,  complains  of  it;  but  the  fact  is,  the  process  of  tacking  in  England 
is  favorable  to  liberty;  it  is  favorable  to  the  commons  of  England. 
It  is  never  objected  to  by  them,  but  it  is  always  objected  to  by  the 
crown  and  the  aristocracy.  Her  Majesty  would  be  glad  to  get  the 
money  without  being  obliged  to  make  any  concessions  to  her  sub- 
jects; and  the  house  of  lords  would  be  equally  disposed  with  her 
Majesty  to  think  it  very  wrong  to  be  compelled  to  swallow  the  whole. 
Tliey  would  be  willing  to  take  the  money,  but  they  would  have  to 
take  along  with  it  the  clause  which  has  been  tacked  on  in  favor  of 
personal  liberty  or  of  some  rights  of  the  subjects. 

Sir,  I  had  intended  to  go  into  the  details  of  this  subject,  by  way 
of  answer  to  the  honorable  senator;  but,  really,  I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary.  You  find  in  the  third  volume  of  Hatsel  that  he  has  a 
chapter  on  the  subject  of  bills  tacked  to  bills  of  supply.  I  repeat, 
sir,  that  we  have  no  such  thing  as  that  tacking  process  in  this  coun- 
try. And  why?  Because,  although  tax  bills  and  other  bills  originate 
in  the  house  of  representatives,  and  by  the  Constitution  are  required 
to  originate  there,  the  senate  have  a  right  to  amend,  to  strike  out 
any  clause,  to  reduce  the  tax,  or  to  make  any  additions  or  amend- 
ment which  they  please.  The  senate  is  under  no  such  restraint  as 
is  the  house  of  lords  in  England.     Hence  we  have  no  such  thinjj 
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as  tacking,  in  the  English  parliamentary  sense  of  the  tern.  But 
tacking,  even  in  England,  is  confined  to  what  are  considered  incon- 
gruous measures.  Now,  sir,  the  question  is,  whether  there  is  any 
incongruity  in  ihese  measures:  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  California: 
a  bill  establishing  a  territorinl  government  in  Utah;  a  bill  establish- 
ing a  territorial  government  for  New  Mexico;  and  what  is  indispen- 
sable, if  we  give  her  a  government,  a  bill  providing  what  shall  be 
her  boundai-y,  provided  Texas  shall  accede  to  the  liberal  proposal 
made  to  her?  Is  there  any  thing,  I  ask,  incongruous  in  all  this? 
Where  is  it?  What  is  the  incongruity?  What  is  the  indignity? 
for  I  hnve  heard  time  after  time  that  it  is  undignified,  or  that  it  is 
ill-treating  California,  to  attach  her  to  those  portions  of  territory 
acquired  from  Mexico,  included  in  Utah  and  New  Mexico.  What 
is  the  indignity?  I  admit  that  in  general,  for  the  snke  of  simplicity 
of  business,  it  is  better  not  to  make  any  one  bill  complex,  or  even  to 
embrace  too  great  a  variety  of  subjects  of  a  congruous  nature.  Bui 
that  rests  in  the  sound  discretion  of  congress.  It  rests  in  the  pleas- 
ure of  congress.  Sir,  it  has  been  said  that  California  has  set  us  a 
verv  good  example,  by  providing  by  her  constitution  that  no  two 
subjects  are  to  be  united  in  the  same  bill.  Louisiana  has  done  the 
same  thing  in  her  constitution.  Ask  the  senator  from  Louisiana,  oi- 
ask  an  honorable  member  of  that  legislature,  who  has  just  arrived 
here  from  Baton  Rouge,  and  they  will  tell  you  to  what  vast  incon- 
venience legislative  action  is  exposed,  in  consequence  of  this  con- 
stitutional restriction.  What  are  incongruous  subjects,  what  are 
distinct  subjects,  is  a  matter  not  always  absolutely  certain.  If  any 
thing  which  is  thought  incongruous  is  incorporated  in  a  bill  in  that 
legislature,  it  is  sent  to  the  judiciary,  and  if  the  judiciary  thinks  the 
subjects  are  incongruous,  the  law  cannot  be  constitutional,  because, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  it  was  in  violation  of  the  constitution, 
which  declared  that  the  legislature  should  pass  only  congruous  bills. 
I  have  been  told,  and  the  senator  from  Louisiana  can  state  whether  I 
have  been  correctly  informed  or  not,  that  in  two  or  three  instances 
laws  which  have  been  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Louisiana  have 
been  declared  unconstitutional,  in  consequence  of  this  constitutional 
restriction  upon  legislative  action,  and  the  courts  would  not  en- 
force them. 

I  have  stated  what  I  think  I  ought  to  satisfy  every  body  without 
dwelling  upon  it  further.  Now,  sir,  I  will  show  you  what  has  been 
done  by  congress  from  time  to  time  in  the  annexation  of  different 
subjects  in  the  same  bill.  Here,  sir,  is  volume  second,  page  396, 
chapter  five,  of  Tlie  United  States  Statutes  at  har^e,  in  which  I  find 
'An  act  to  regulate  and  fix  compensation  for  clerks,  and  to  author- 
ize the  laying  out  of  public  roads,  and  for  other  purposes.' — The 
very  title  shows  the  incongruity  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  You 
will  find  in  volume  four,  page  125,  chapter  83,  'An  act  to  extend  the 
time  for  the  settlement  of  private  land  claims  in  the  territory  of  Flor 
ida,  to  provide  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  archives  in  said 
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lei'i'Itory,  luid  for  the  relief  of  John  Johnson.'  [Laughter.]  Here 
the  name  ot"  the  individual  came  last,  but  I  have  a  case  bet'ore  me 
in  wliich  the  individual  came  first.  It  is  to  be  I'ound  in  the  Statutes 
at  Large,  private  acts,  volume  six,  page  813,  chapter  89,  entitled 
'An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.' And  what  do  you  suppose  those  other  purposes  to  have  been  ? 
About  fifty  appropriations  for  a  variety  of  subjects  which  cr^.n  be  sup- 
posed to  arise  under  such  a  government  as  ours.  Will  my  friend 
read  the  extract  for  me? 

Mr.  Underwood  accordingly  read  the  extract  as  follows: 

^  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chastelain  and  Poiuerl,  and  for  other  purposes. 

'  Be  it  enacted,  iSpc.  That  tlie  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  is  hereby  nuthor- 
ized  to  deduct  from  the  iimoiint  of  a  bond  given  by  Chastelain  and  Pouvert,  for 
duties  on  merchandise  imported  in  the  schooner  Geii.  Jackson,  Havves,  maste,,from 
Neuvitas,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  such  duties  as  may  have  been  charged  on  that  por- 
tion of  said  merchandise  which  was  not  landed  in  the  United  States,  having  been 
destroyed  liy  tire  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  upon  their  producing  -proof  to  the 
collector  of  New  York  of  the  destruction  of  said  merchandise. 

And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  fcdlowing  sums  to  pay  the  balance  of  accounts 
for  which  no  appropriations  now  exist,  and  which  have  been  passed  upon  and  allowed 
by  the  proper  accounting  officer  of  the  government,  are  now  before  them  for  audit, 
and  for  the  payment  ot  which  appropriations  are  recommended  by  the  heads  of  the 
proper  de|)ai-tments,  be  aiul  th'  sume  are  appro|)iiated,  viz:  For  an  award  made  by 
the  proper  accounting  otlicer  of  tlie  ti'easury  in  favor  of  the  owners  of  the  f-teain- 
boats  Stasca  and  Dayton,  for  services  rendered  under  an  agreement  with  Mrjor 
Charles  Thomas,  quarter-master  for  the  transportation  of  supplies,  laborer.s,  and 
other  things  for  the  use  of  the  works  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas,  in  the  year  1838, 
$13,350.  For  the  payment  of  a  balance  due  for  supplies  furnished  to  the  Creek 
Indians,  and  medical  services  rendered  to  those  Indians,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disturbances  in  the  Creek  country,  and  before  and  during  the  removal  of 
the  t^aid  Indians  west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  accounts  were  incurred  under  the 
direction  of  the  proper  ofticer-^  or  agents  of  the  government,  $7,741  44.  For  the 
payment  of  the  expenses  of  a  division  of  the  lands  of  the  Brothertown  Indians 
among  the  members  of  the  tribi-,  in  obedience  to  the  act  of  congress  of  the  3d  of 
IMarch,  1839,  entitled,  'An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Brothertown  Indians  in  the 
territory  of  Wisconsin,'  the  duties  having  been  performed  and  the  accounts  pre- 
sented," $1,830.' 

Mr.  Clay. — There  are  a  great  many  others. 

Mr.  Benton.— -What  is  the  date  of  that  act? 

Mr.  Clay. — It  was  approved  July  1st,  1840;  but  I  have  one  of  a 
later  date,  if  the  honorable  senator  will  prefer  it.  Here  is  one  in 
1849,  entitled  'an  act  for  the  relief  of  James  Norris,  and  for 
other  purposes :' 

'Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  secretary  of  the  navy  l)e,  and  is  iierelty. 
directed  to  place  the  name  of  James  Norris,  of  Sandwich,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  roll  of  invalid  pensioners,  and  pay  him  a  pension  at  siuh  r.  rale 
per  day  as  is  provided  by  law  for  the  total  disability  of  an  assistant  surgeon  in  iho 
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navy  of  the  United  States,  to  i-omnience  on  tlie  first  day  of  July,  A.  1).  1848.  and 
continue  daring  his  natnval  life. 

'Sfe.'2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tiiat  there  be,  and  hereby  are  appropriated, 
oat  of  any  money  in  tiie  treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  the  following  sums, 
for  the  government  of  the  territory  of  Minnesota-  For  salaries  of  governor,  three 
judges,  and  sccretiry,  nine  tiiousand  dollars.  Foi  contingent  e.xpenses  of  .said  ter- 
ritory, three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  For  compensation  and  mileage  of  members 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  pay  of  tiie  officers  and  attendants,  printing,  stationery, 
fuel,  and  other  incidental  expenses,  thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  dollars. — Ap- 
proved, March  3,  1849.' 

I  never  knew  that  our  young  sister  Minnesota  thought  her  dignity 
at  all  affected  or  offended  by  this  association  with  James  Norris. 
There  was  a  civil  and  diplomatic  bill  under  consideration  the  last 
session.  The  senator's  recollection  will  assist  me  if  it  were  not  last 
session.  To  that  bill  the  senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Benton)  moved 
to  add  an  amendment,  to  pay  certain  expenses  incurred  in  the  con- 
quest of  Calit'ornia.  At  the  second  session  of  the  thirtieth  congr-ess, 
the  bill  'making  appropriations  for  the  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 
of  the  government  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1850,  and  for  other 
purposes,'  being  under  consideration  of  the  senate,  Mr.  Walker  pro- 
posed an  amendment,  the  object  of  which  was  to  provide  govern- 
ments for  the  territory  recently  acquired  from  Mexico,  including 
California,  which  was  adopted  ;  yeas  29,  nays  27.  At  the  same 
session,  the  same  bill  being  under  consideration,  Mr.  Walker,  for  the 
first  time,  proposed  the  amendment  quoted  above  as  agreed  to  ;  and 
Mr.  Bell  proposed  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Walker, 
which  was  disagreed  to:  3'eas  4,  nays  39. — Senate  Journal,  second 
session.  Thirtieth  Cong.  pp.  241-'43. 

I  shall  next  notice  an  act  making  appropriations  tor  the  civil  and 
diplomatic  expenses  of  the  govei'nment  for  the  year  1842.  It  will 
be  found  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  page  476, 
chapter  29.  To  that  act  is  annexed  a  proviso  limiting  the  compen- 
sation which  should  be  received  for  printing  the  laws  and  documents 
of  congress.  The  next  subject  I  shall  notice  is  an  act  to  provide 
for  the  support  of  the  military  academy  of  the  United  States  lor  the 
year  1838,  and  for  other  purposes.  It  will  be  found  in  volume  fifth 
of  the  Statutes  at  Large,  page  262,  chapter  169. — These  are  only 
some  out  of  a  multitude  of  the  same  kind  that  might  have  been  pro- 
duced from  the  passage  of  such  laws,  from  time  to  time,  founded 
upon  the  discretion  and  good  sense  of  congress,  embracing  subjects 
of  every  variety  of  incongruity.  And  yet,  upon  a  bill  which  pro- 
poses to  unite  three  subjects  perfectly  compatible  in  their  nature, 
without  the  slightest  incongruity  existing  between  them — subjects 
which,  at  the  last  session,  were  proposed  to  be  united  together  by 
the  honorable  senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  hi«  proposal  for  the  adjust- 
ment of  these  unpleasant  questions,  it  is  all  at  once  discovered  that 
the  powers  of  government  are  paralyzed;  that  it  is  'tacking' — a 
word  which  has  not  yet  been  imported  from  England  in  her  parlia- 
mentar}'  law — it  is  all  at  once  discovered  that  it  is  'tacking' — a 
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most  dangerous  and  undignified  course,  which  ought  not  to  be 
sanctioned. 

I  mentioned,  sir,  a  while  ago,  acts  which  embraced  every  possiljle 
variety  ot  legislation.  I  I'eferred  to  an  act  providing  for  the  support 
of  theniilitary  academy  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1838,  and 
for  other  purposes.  That  act  makes  thirty  or  forty  appropriations 
for  different  objects!  It  makes  appropriations  for  the  documentary 
history  of  the  revolution,  for  continuing  the  construction  of  the 
patent  office,  for  furnishing  machinery  and  other  expenses  incident 
to  the  outfit  of  the  branch  mint  at  New  Orleans,  Charlotte,  and 
Dahlonega ;  for  the  salaries  of  the  governor,  chief  judge,  associate 
justices,  district  attorney,  marshal,  and  pay  and  mileage  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly  of  the  territory  of  Iowa,  the  expense 
there  of  taking  the  census,  and  for  other  incidental  and  contingent 
expenses  of  that  territory,  and  in  relation  to  the  investment  in  st;\te 
stock  of  the  bequest  of  the  late  James  Smithson,  of  London,  toi-  the 
purpose  of  founding  at  Washington,  in  this  district,  an  institution  we 
denominate  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  These  and  various  other 
acts  are  all  comprehended  in  a  bill  making  an  appropriation  for  the 
military  academy  at  West  Point. 

Now,  sir,  after  this,  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  any  want  of  power, 
or  any  non-conformity  in  the  practice  of  congress,  in  endeavoring 
to  unite  together,  not  three  incongruous  and  discordant  measuies, 
but  three  measures  of  the  same  character,  having,  in  different  form, 
the  same  general  object? 

I  will  pass  on,  with  a  single  observation  on  an  amendment  inti'o- 
duced  by  the  committee  into  the  territorial  bill.  To  thai  amend- 
ment I  was  opposed,  but  it  was  carried  in  the  committee.  It  is  an 
amendment  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  tenth  section  of  one  of  the 
bills  limiting  the  power  of  the  territorial  legislature  upon  the  suljject 
of  laws  which  it  may  pass.  Amongst  ot.her  limitations,  it  declai'es 
'that  the  territorial  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  pass  any  law 
in  respect  to  African  slavery.'  I  did  not  then,  and  do  not  now, 
attach  much  importance  to  the  amendment,  which  was  proposed  by 
an  honorable  senator,  now  in  my  6)^6,  and  carried  by  a  majority  ol 
the  committee.  The  effect  of  that  clause  will  at  once  be  under- 
stood by  the  senate.  It  speaks  of  'African'  slavery.  The  word 
African  was  introduced  so  as  to  leave  the  government  at  liberty  to 
legislate  as  it  might  think  proper  on  any  other  condition  of  slavery 
— 'Peon'  or  'Indian'  slavery,  which  has  so  long  existed  under  the 
Spanish  regime.  The  object  w^as  to  impose  a  restriction  upon  them 
as  to  the  passage  of  any  law  either  to  admit  or  exclude  Ah-ican 
slavery,  or  of  any  law  restricting  it.  The  effect  of  that  amendment 
will  at  once  be  seen.  If  the  territorial  legislature  can  pass  no  law  with 
respect  to  African  slavery,  the  state  of  the  law  as  it  exists  now  in  the 
territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  will  continue  to  exist  until  the 
people  form  a  constitution  for  themselves,  when  they  can  settle  the 
question  of  slavery  as  they  please.  They  will  not  be  allowed  to 
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admit  or  exclude  it.  They  will  be  restrained  on  the  one  hand  from 
its  admission,  and  on  the  other  from  its  exclusion.  Sir,  I  shall  not 
repeat  now  the  expression  of  opinion  which  I  have  already  announ- 
ced to  the  senate  as  beincr  held  by  me  on  this  subject.  My  opinion 
is,  that  the  law  of  Mexico,  in  all  the  variety  of  forms  in  which  legis- 
lation can  take  place — that  is  to  say,  by  the  edict  of  a  dictator,  hv 
the  constitution  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  by  the  act  of  the  legislative 
authority  of  Mexico — by  all  these  modes  of  legislation,  slavery  has 
been  abolished  there.  I  am  aware  that  some  other  senators  entertain 
a  different  opinion;  but  without  going  into  discussion  of  that  ques- 
tion, v.'hich  I  think  altogether  unnecessary,  I  feel  authorized  to  say 
that  the  opinion  of  a  vast  majoritv  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  jurists  of  the  United  States,  is  in  coinci- 
dence with  that  which  I  entertain;  that  is  to  say,  that  at  this  moment, 
by  law  and  in  fact,  there  is  no  slavery  there,  unless  it  is  possible  that 
some  gentlemen  from  the  slave  states,  in  passing  through  that  coun- 
try, may  have  taken  along  their  body  slashes.  In  point  of  fact  and 
in  point  of  law,  I  entertain  the  opinions  which  I  expressed  at  an 
early  period  of  the  session.  Sir,  we  have 'heard  since,  from  authority 
entitled  to  the  highest  respect,  from  no  less  authority  than  that  of 
the  delegate  from  New  Mexico,  that  labor  can  be  there  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  dollars  per  month;  and,  if' it  can  be  got  at 
that  rate,  can  anybody  suppose  that  any  owner  of  slaves  would  ever 
carry  them  to  that  country,  where  he  could  only  get  three  or  four 
dollars  per  month  for  them? 

I  believe,  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I  have  said  every  thing  that 
is  necessary  for  me  to  say;  but  their  remains  two  or  three  subjects 
upon  which  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  before  I  close  what  I  have  to 
offer  for  the  consideration  of  the  senate. 

The  next  subject  upon  which  the  committee  acted  was  tiiat  of 
fugitive  slaves.  The  committee  have  proposed  two  amendments  to 
be  offered  to  the  bill  introduced  by  the  senator  from  Virginia,  (Mr. 
Mason,)  whenever  the  bill  is  taken  up.  The  first  of  these  amend- 
ments provides  that  the  owner  of  a  fugitive  slave,  when  leaving  his 
own  state,  and  whenever  it  is  practicable— for  sometimes,  in  the  hot 
pursuit  of  an  immediate  runaway,  it  may  not  be  in  the  power  of  the 
master  to  wait  to  get  such  record,  and  he  will  always  do  it  if  it  is 
possible — shall  carry  with  him  a  record  from  the  state  from  which 
the  fugitive  has  fled ;  which  record  shall  contain  an  adjudication  of 
two  facts:  first,  the  fact  of  slavery,  and  secondly,  the  fact  of  elope- 
ment; and  in  the  third  place,  such  a  general  description  of  the  slave 
as  the  court  shall  be  enabled  to  give  upon  such  testimony  as  shall  be 
brought  before  it.  It  also  provides  that  this  record,  taken  from  the 
county  court,  or  from  the  court  of  record  in  the  slaveholding  state, 
shall  be  taken  to  the  free  state,  and  shall  be  there  held  to  be  competent 
and  sufficient  evidence  of  the  facts  which  it  avows.  Now.  sir,  I  heard 
objection  made  to  this  that  it  would  be  an  inconvenience  and  an 
expense  to  the  slaveholder.     I  think  the  expense  will  be  very  trifling 
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to  Uie  great  advantages  which  will  result.  The  expeii-ses  will  be  on!^ 
two  or  three  dollars  for  the  seal  of  the  court,  and  the  certificate  and 
attestation  of  the  clei'k,  &c.  Sir,  we  know  the  just  reverence  and 
respect  in  which  records  are  ever  held.  The  slaveholder  himself  will 
feel,  when  he  goes  from  Virginia  to  Ohio  wilh  this  record,  that  he 
has  got  a  security  which  he  never  possessed  before  for  the  recoverv 
of  his  property.  And  when  the  attestation  of  the  clerk,  under  the 
seal  of  the  court,  is  exhibited  to  the  citizen  of  Ohio,  that  citizen  will 
be  disposed  to  respect,  and  bound  to  respect,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a  record  thus  exhibited,  coming  from  a  sister  state. 
The  inconvenience  will  be  very  slight,  very  inconsiderable,  compared 
Avilh  the  great  security  of  the  slaveholder. 

Mr.  Butler. — As  the  bill  to  which  the  senator  refers  has  been  somewhat  under 
my  care,  I  am  sure  the  honorable  .senator  will  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  in  relation 
tc|  this  amendment.  Is  it  proposed  that  the  certificate  shall  be  from  the  judge,  or 
shall  be  from  the  court,  as  it  is  termed;  because  I  see  it  seems  to  be  inferred  that 
it  must  be  given  by  a  court,  and  a  court  of  record,  which  has  a  technical  meaning? 
I  desire  the  honorable  senator  to  inform  me  whether  it  is  thus  to  be  given  by  a 
court  or  by  a  judge  at  chambers'? 

Mr.  Clay. — Mr.  President,  I  confess  I  had  in  view  the  county  courts 
of  probate  which  prevail  throughout  the  United  States,  and  not  the 
judge.  But  it  can  be  so  modified,  if  it  be  deemed  essential  to  the 
pi'ogi'ess  of  the  bill. 

The  committee  partake  of  the  same  spirit  which  I  have  endeavored 
to  manifest  throughout  this  whole  distracted  question.  They  are 
not  wedded  to  any  particular  plan;  and  if  any  amendments  are 
offered  that  will  improve  and  better  the  bills  reported,  they  Avill  be 
accepted.  I  am  sure  that  I  answer  for  every  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, with  pleasure,  that  any  amendments  to  aid  the  object  we 
have  in  -view  will  be  accepted.  I  repeat,  sir,  I  confess  I  had  in  view 
that  this  record  should  be  taken  from  the  county  courts,  which  prevail 
in  almost  all  the  states,  except  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina,  whicli 
have  their  parish  courts.  Any  one  of  these  courts,  after  hearing 
evidence  about  the  ownership  of  property  and  the  escape  of  the 
property,  could  give  the  required  record,  and  this  would  be  carried 
to  that  part  of  the  country  where  the  parties  go. 

With  respect  to  the  other  amendment  offered  by  the  committee  to 
the  fugitive  bill,  I  regretted  extremely  to  hear  the  senator  from  Ark- 
ansas object  so  earnestly  and  so  seriously  to  it.  I  did  not  pretend 
to  question  his  right,  or  the  right  of  any  other  senator,  but  he  will 
surely  allow  me  to  say,  in  all  kindness,  that  of  all  the  states  in  this 
Union,  without  exception,  1  will  not  except  even  Virginia  herself, 
I  believe  that  the  state  which  suffers  more  than  any  other  by  the 
escaping  of  slaves  from  their  owners,  seeking  refuge  either  in  Canada, 
or  in  some  of  the  non-slaveholding  states,  Kentucky  is  the  one.  1 
doubt  very  much  whether  the  state  of  Arkansas  ever  lost  a  slave. 
They  may,  very  possibly,  once  in  a  while,  run  off  to  the  Indians, 
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hut  very  rarely.  So  of  other  interior  states.  So  of  Georgia  and 
South  Carolina.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  a  slave  escapes  from  then 
seaports,  hut  very  rarely  by  land.  Kentucky  is  the  most  suffer! ni; 
state,  hut  I  venture  to  anticipate  for  my  own  state  that  she  will  he 
satisfied  with  the  provisions  to  which  I  am  now  ahout  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  senate. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  subjects  of  this  kind  we  must  deal  fairly  and 
honestly  by  all.  We  must  recollect  that  there  are  feelings,  and 
interests,  and  sympathies  on  both  sides  of  the  question;  and  no  man 
who  has  ever  brouo;ht  his  mind  seriously  to  the  consideration  of  a 
suitable  measure  for  the  recapture  of  runaway  slaves,  can  fail  to 
admit  that  the  question  is  surrounded  with  great  difficulties.  On  the 
one  hand,  if  the  owner  of  the  slave  could  go  into  this  non-slavehold 
ing  state,  and  seize  the  negro,  put  his  hands  upon  him,  and  the  whole 
world  would  recognise  the  truth  of  his  ownership  of  propertv,  and 
the  fact  of  the  escape  of  that  property,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
then  in  those  states  where  prejudice  against  slavery  exists  in  the  high- 
est degree.  But  he  goes  to  a  state  which  does  not  recognise  slavery. 
Recollect  how  different  the  state  of  fact  is  now  from  what  it  was  in 
1793,  nearly  sixty  years  ago.  There  were,  then,  comparatively  few 
free  persons  of  color — few,  compared  to  the  numbers  which  exist  at 
present.  By  the  progress  of  emancipation  in  the  slaveholding  states, 
and  the  multiplication  of  them  by  natural  causes,  vast  numbers  of 
them  liave  rushed  to  the  free  states. — There  are  in  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia, New  York,  and  Boston — I  have  not  looked  into  the  precise 
number — some  eight  or  ten  to  one  in  proportion  to  the  number  there 
were  in  1793  when  the  act  passed. 

In  proportion  to  the  number  of  free  blacks,  multiplied  in  the  free 
states,  does  the  difficulty  increase  of  recovering  a  fugitive  fi-om  a 
slaveholding  state.  Recollect,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rule  of  law  is 
reversed  in  the  two  classes  of  states.  In  the  slaveholding  states  the 
rule  is,  that  color  implies  slavery,  and  the  onus prohandi  of  freedom 
is  thrown  on  the  persons  claiming  it,  as  every  person  in  the  slave- 
holding  states  is  regarded />?•?'//!«  facie  as  a  slave.  On  the  contrary, 
when  you  go  to  the  non-slaveholding  states,  color  implies  freedom 
and  not  slavery.  Every  man  who  is  seen  in  the  free  stat-es,  though 
he  be  a  man  of  color,  is  regarded  as  free.  And  when  a  stranger 
from  Virginia  or  Kentucky  goes  to  remote  parts  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  sees  a  black  person,  who  perhaps  has  been  living  there  for  years, 
and  claims  him  to  be  his  slave,  the  feelings  and  sympathy  of  the 
neighborhood  are  naturally  and  necessarily  excited  in  favor  of  the 
colored  person.  We  all  respect  these  feelings,  where  they  are  hon- 
estly entertained.  Well,  sir,  what  are  you  to  do  in  a  case  of  that 
kind?  You  will  give  every  satisfaction  that  can  be  giv^en  that  the 
person  whom  you  propose  to  arrest  is  your  property,  and  is  a  fugitive 
from  your  service  or  labor.  That  is  the  extent  of  one  amendment 
which  we  propose  to  offer,  but  there  is  also  another.  The  amend- 
ment upon  which  I  have  been  commenting  provides  for  the  produc- 
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lioa  of  a  record.  Now,  what  is  the  inconvenience  of  that?  It 
provides  that  when  the  owner  of  the  slave  shall  arrest  his  property 
in  a  non-slaveholding  state,  nnd  shall  take  him  before  the  proper 
functionary  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  authorize  the  return  of  tliat 
property  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and  if  he  declares  to  tlial 
functionary  at  the  time  that  he  is  a  free  man  and  not  a  slave, 
what  does  the  provision  require  the  officer  to  do?  Why,  to  take  a 
bond  from  the  agent  or  owner  that  he  will  carry  the  black  person 
back  to  the  county  of  the  state  from  which  he  fled;  and  that  at  the 
fli'st  court  which  may  sit  after  his  return,  he  shall  be  carried  there, 
if  he  again  assert  the  right  to  his  freedom;  the  court  shall  aflbrd  and 
the  owner  shall  aff"ord  to  him  all  the  facilities  which  are  requisite  to 
enable  him  to  establish  his  right  to  freedom.  Now,  no  suretv  is  even 
required  of  the  master.  The  committee  thought,  and  in  tliat  I  be- 
lieve they  all  concurred,  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  demand  of  a 
stranger,  hundreds  of  miles  from  his  home,  surety  to  take  back  the 
slave  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  trial  by  jury  is  what 
is  demanded  by  the  non-slaveholding  states.  Well,  we  put  the  party 
claimed  to  be  a  fugitive  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  and 
give  him  trial  by  jury  in  that  state. 

Well,  sir,  ought  we  not  to  make  this  concession?  It  is  but  vei'y 
little  inconvenience.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  what  will  be  the  practical 
operation  of  this.  It  will  be  this:  When  a  slave  has  escaped  from 
the  master,  and  taken  a  refuge  in  a  free  state,  and  that  master  comes 
to  recapture  him  and  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled, 
the  slave  will  cry  out,  'I  do  not  know  the  man;  I  never  saw  him  in  my 
life;  I  am  a  free  man.'  He  will  say  any  thing  and  do  any  thing  to 
preserve  to  himself  that  freedom  of  which  is  for  a  moment  in  pos- 
session. He  will  assert  most  confidently  before  the  judge  that  he  is 
a  iVee  man.  But  take  him  back  to  the  state  from  which  he  fled,  to 
his  comrades,  and  he  will  state  the  truth,  and  will  relinquish  all  claim 
to  freedom.  The  practical  operation,  therefore,  of  the  amendment 
which  we  have  proposed,  will  be  attended  with  not  the  least  earthly 
inconvenience  to  the  party  claiming  the  fugitive.  The  case  is  bond 
without  surety.  The  bond  is  transtnitted  by  the  officer  taking  it  to 
the  district  attorney  of  the  state  from  which  he  has  fled.  That 
officer  sees  that  the  bond  is  executed,  and  that  the  slave  is  taken 
before  the  court.  Perhaps,  before  the  slave  reaches  home,  he  will 
acknowledge  that  he  is  a  slave;  there  is  an  end  of  the  bond  and  an 
end  of  the  trouble  about  the  master.  Is  this  unreasonable?  Is  it 
not  a  proper  and  rational  concession  to  the  prejudices,  if  you  please, 
which  exist  in  the  non-slaveholding  states?  Sir,  our  rights  are  to  be 
asserted  ;  our  rights  are  to  be  maintained.  They  will  be  asserted  and 
jnaintainp^  !.i  a  manner  not  to  wound  unnecessarily  the  sensibilities 
of  others.  And,  in  requiring  such  a  bond  as  this  amendment  jiro- 
poses  to  exact  from  the  owner,  I  do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
inconvenience  imposed  upon  him,  of  which  he  ought  to  complain. 

Sir,  there  is  one  opinion  prevailing — I  hope  not  extensively — in 
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some  of  the  non-slaveholdincr  states,  which  nothing;  we  can  do  will 
concihale.  I  allude  to  that  opinion  that  asserts  that  there  is  a  higher 
law — a  divine  law — a  natural  law — which  entitles  a  man,  under 
whose  roof  a  runaway  has  come,  to  give  him  assistance,  and  succor, 
and  hospitality.  A  divine  law,  a  natural  law!  and  who  are  they 
that  venture  to  tell  us  what  is  divine  and  what  is  natural  law?  Where 
are  their  credentials  of  prophecy?  Why,  sir,  we  are  told  that  the 
other  day,  at  a  meeting  of  some  of  these  people  at  New  York,  Moses 
and  all  the  prophets  were  rejected,  and  that  the  name  even  of  our 
blessed  Saviour  was  treated  with  sacrilege  and  contempt  by  these 
propagators  of  a  divine  law,  of  a  natural  law  which  they  have  dis- 
covered above  all  human  laws  and  constitutions.  If  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  and  our  Saviour  and  all  others,  are  to  be  rejected,  will  they 
condescend  to  show  us  their  authority  for  propagating  this  new  law, 
this  new  divine  law  of  which  they  speak?  The  law  of  nature,  sir! 
Look  at  it  as  it  is  promulgated,  and  even  admitted  or  threatened  to 
be  enforced,  in  some  quarters  of  the  world.  Well,  sir,  some  of  these 
people  have  discovered  another  plausible  law  of  nature.  There  is 
a  large  class  who  say  that  if  a  man  has  acquired,  no  matter  whether 
by  his  own  exertions  or  by  inheritance,  a  vast  estate,  much  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  himself  and  family,  I  who  am  starv- 
ing, am  entitled  by  a  law  of  Nature  to  have  a  portion  of  these 
accumulated  goods  to  save  me  from  the  death  which  threatens  me. 
Here  are  you,  with  your  barns  full,  with  your  warehouses  full  of  goods, 
collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  your  kitchens  and  laund- 
ries and  pantries  all  full  of  that  which  conduces  to  the  subsistence 
and  comfoVt  of  man;  and  here  am  I  standing  by,  as  Lazarus  at  the 
gate  of  the  rich  man,  perishing  from  hunger — will  not  the  law  of 
Nature  allow  me  to  take  enough  of  your  super-abundance  to  save 
me  a  little  while  from  that  death  which  is  inevitable  without  I  do  it? 
Why,  sir,  trace  this  pretended  law  of  Nature,  about  which,  seriously, 
none  of  the  philosophers  are  agreed,  and  apply  it  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  solemn  ceremonies  of  life.  Go  to  a  Mahometan 
country,  and  the  Mahometan  will  tell  you  that  you  are  entitled  to  as 
many  wives  as  you  can  get.  Come  next  to  a  Christian  country,  and 
you  will  be  told  that  you  are  entitled  to  but  one.  Go  to  our  friends 
the  Mormons,  and  they  will  tell  you  that  you  are  entitled  to  none. 
But  there  are  persons  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  and  progress  and 
civilization,  who  will  rise  up  in  public  assemblages,  and,  denouncing 
the  church  and  all  that  is  sacred  that  belongs  to  it — denouncing  the 
founders  of  the  religion  which  all  profess  and  revere — will  tell  you 
that  notwithstanding  the  solemn  oath  which  they  have  taken  by  kiss- 
ing the  book  to  carry  out  into  full  effect  all  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution  of  our  country,  there  is  a  law  of  their  God — a  divine 
law,  which  they  have  found  out  and  nobody  else  has — superior  and 
paramount  to  all  human  law;  and  that  they  do  not  mean  to  obey 
this  human  law,  but  the  divine  law,  of  which,  by  some  inspiration, 
by  some  means  undisclosed,  they  have  obtained  a  knowledge.     That 
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is  the  class  of  persons  vvhicli  we  do  not  propose  to  conciliate  by  any 
amendment,  by  any  concession  which  we  can  make. 

But  the  comiriittee,  in  considering  this  delicate  subject,  and  look- 
ing at  the  feelings  and  interests  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  thought 
it  best  to  offer  these  two  provisions — that  which  rerpiires  thcproduc- 
tion  of  a  record  in  the  non-slaveholding  states,  and  that  whicli  requires 
a  bond  to  grant  to  the  real  claimant  of  his  freedom  a  trial  by  jury, 
in  the  place  where  that  ti'ial  ought  to  take  place  accoi'ding  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  it  take 
place  any  where.  Therefore,  in  order  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  presented,  and  to  satisfy  the  prejudices  in  the  non- 
slaveholding  states,  we  propose  to  give  the  fugitive  the  right  of  trial 
by  jury  in  the  state  from  which  he  fled.  The  statement  in  the  rei)oiM 
of  the  committee  is  perfectly  true  that  the  greatest  facilities  ai'e 
always  extended  to  every  man  of  color  in  the  slaveholding  states 
who  sues  for  freedom.  I  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a  failure 
on  the  part  of  a  person  thus  suing  to  procure  a  verdict  and  judg- 
ment in  his  favor,  if  there  were  even  slight  grounds  in  support  of 
his  claim.  And,  sir,  so  far  is  the  sympathy  in  behalf  of  a  person 
suing  for  his  freedom  carried,  that  few  members  of  the  bar  appear 
against  them.  I  will  mention,  though  in  no  boastful  spirit,  that  1 
myself  never  appeared  but  once  in  my  life  against  a  person  suing 
for  his  iTeedom,  but  have  appeared  for  them  in  many  instances  with- 
out charging  them  a  solitary  cent.  That  I  believe  is  the  general 
course  of  the  liberal  and  eminent  portion  of  the  bar  throughout  the 
country.  One  case  I  made  an  exception,  but  it  was  a  case  when  1 
appeared  for  a  particular  friend.  I  told  him:  'Sir,  I  will  not  appear 
against  your  negroes  unless  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have 
no  right  to  freedom  ;  and  even  if  I  shall  become,  after  the  progress 
of  the  trial,  convinced  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom,  I  shall  aban- 
don your  cause.'  I  venture  to  say,  then,  that  in  all  that  i-elates  to 
tenderness  of  treatment  to  that  portion  of  our  population,  and  to  the 
administration  of  justice  to  them,  and  the  supply  of  their  wants, 
nothing  can  be  found  in  the  slaveholding  states  that  is  not  honorable 
and  creditable  to  them. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  measure  remaining  upon  which  I  shall  say 
a  word  now,  is  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  the  district  of 
Columbia.  There  is,  I  believe,  precious  little  of  it.  1  believe  tiic 
first  man  in  my  life  that  I  ever  heard  denounce  that  trade  was  a 
southern  man — John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  I  believe  there  has 
been  no  time  within  the  last  forty  years  when,  if  earnestly  pressed 
upon  congress,  there  would  not  have  been  found  a  majority,  perhaps 
a  majority  from  the  slaveholding  states  themselves,  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade  in  "this  district.  The  bill  which  the 
committee  has  reported  is  founded  upon  the  law  of  Maryland,  as  it 
existed  when  this  district  was  set  apart  and  ceded  to  the  United 
States. — Maryland  has  since  very  often  changed  her  laws. — What 
IS  their  exact  condition  at  present,  I  am  not  aware.     I  have  heard 
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that  she  has  made  a  change  at  the  last  session,  and  I  am  tolil  that 
they  may  again  be  changed  in  the  com'se  of  a  year  or  two.  Sir, 
some  years  ago,  it  would  have  been  thought  a  great  concession  to 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  north  to  abolish  this  slave-trade.  Now, 
I  h;ive  seen  some  of  the  rabid  abolition  papers  denounce  it  as  amount- 
ing to  nothing.  They  do  not  care  for  that.  And  will  my  friends, 
some  of  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  allow  me  to  say 
a  word  or  two  with  respect  to  their  course  in  relation  to  this  meas- 
ure. At  the  beginning  of  this  session,  as  you  know,  that  offensive 
proviso,  called  the  '  Wilmot  proviso/  was  what  was  most  apprehended, 
and  what  all  the  slaveholding  states  were  most  desirous  to  get  rid 
of.  Well,  sir,  by  the  operation  of  causes  upon  the  northern  mind 
friendly  to  the  Union,  hopes  are  inspired,  which  I  trust  will  not  be 
frustrated  in  the  progress  of  this  measure,  that  the  north,  or  at  least 
a  sufficient  portion  of  the  north,  are  now  willing  to  dispense  with 
the  proviso.  When,  three  months  ago,  I  offered  certain  resolutions, 
and  when  to  these  measures  it  was  objected,  by  way  of  reproach, 
that  they  were  simply  carrying  out  my  own  plan,  my  honorable  friend 
from  North  Carolina  at  the  moment  justly  pointed  out  the  essential 
differences  between  the  plan,  as  contained  in  the  resolutions  offered 
by  me,  and  that  now  presented  by  the  committee. 

At  the  time  1  offered  those  resolutions,  knowing  what  consequences 
and,  as  I  sometimes  feared,  fatal  consequences,  might  result  from  the 
fact  of  the  north  insisting  on  the  proviso,  by  way  of  compensation, 
in  one  of  the  resolutions  which  I  offered — the  second  one — I  stated 
two  truths,  one  of  law  and  one  of  fact,  which  I  thought  ought  to 
satisfy  the  north  that  it  ought  no  longer  to  insist  on  the  Wilmot 
proviso.  Those  truths  were  not  incorporated  in  the  bill  reported  by 
the  committee,  but  they  exist,  nevertheless,  as  truths.  I  believe  them 
both  now  as  much  1  did  in  February  last.  I  know  there  are  others 
who  do  not  concur  with  m.e  in  opinion.  Every  senator  must  decide 
for  himself,  as  the  country  will  decide  for  itself,  when  the  question 
comes  to  be  considered.  Well,  when  our  southern  friends  found 
they  were  rid  of  the  proviso,  they  wei'e  highly  satisfied,  and  I  shared 
with  them  in  their  satisfaction.  If  I  am  not  much  mistaken,  a  great 
fiiiajority  of  them  would  have  said,  'If,  Mr.  Clay,  you  had  not  put  those 
two  obnoxious  truths  in  them,  we  should  have  been  satisfied  with 
your  resolution.'  Well,  sir,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  Wilmot  proviso, 
we  have  got  rid  of  the  enactment  into  laws  of  the  two  truths  to  which 
I  refer,  but  I  fear  there  are  some  of  our  southern  brethren  who  are 
not  satisfied.  There  are  some  who  say  that  there  is  yet  the  Wil- 
mot proviso,  under  another  form,  lurking  in  the  mountains  of  Mexico, 
in  that  natural  fact  to  which  my  honorable  friend  from  Massachusetts 
adverted,  as  I  myself  did  when  T  hinted  that  the  law  of  nature  was 
adverse  to  the  introduction  of  slavery  there.  Now,  as  you  find  that 
just  desire  is  to  be  obtained,  there  is  something  further,  there  are 
other  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  adjustment  of  these  unhappy  sub- 
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jects  of  difference,  and  of  obtaining  that  which  is  most  to  be  desired, 
tlie  cementing  of  the  bonds  of  this  Union. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  despair,  I  will  not  despair,  that  the  measure 
will  be  carried.  And  I  would  almost  stake  my  existence,  if  I  dared, 
that  if  these  measures  which  have  been  reported  by  the  committee 
of  thirteen  were  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  to- 
morrow, and  their  votes  were  taken  upon  them,  there  would  be  nine- 
tenths  of  them  in  favor  of  the  pacification  which  is  embodied  in  that 
report. 

Mr.  President,  what  have  we  been  looking  at? — What  are  we 
looking  at?  The  'proviso;'  an  abstraction  always;  thrust  upon  the 
south  by  the  north  against  all  the  necessities  of  the  case,  against  all 
the  warnings  which  the  north  ought  to  have  listened  to  coming  from 
the  south;  pressed  unnecessarily  for  any  northern  object;  opposed, 
I  admit,  by  the  south,  with  a  degree  of  earnestness  uncalled  for,  I 
think,  by  the  nature  of  the  provision,  but  with  a  degree  of  earnest- 
ness natural  to  the  south,  and  which  the  north  itself  perhaps  would 
have  displayed  if  a  reversal  of  the  conditions  of  the  two  sections 
of  the  Union  could  have  taken  place.  Why  do  you  of  the  north 
press  it?  You  say  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  certain  sentiments 
in  behalf  of  human  freedom  and  human  rights  which  you  entej'tain. 
You  are  likely  to  accomplish  those  objects  at  once  by  the  progi-ess 
of , events,  without  pressing  this  obnoxious  measure. — You  may  retoif, 
why  is  it  opposed  at  the  south? — It  is  opposed  at  the  south  because 
the  south  feels  that,  when  once  legislation  on  the  subject  of  slaverv 
begins,  there  is  no  seeing  where  it  is  to  end.  Begin  it  in  the  district 
of  Columbia;  begin  it  in  the  territories  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico 
and  California;  assert  your  power  there  to-day,  and  in  spite  of  all 
the  protestations — and  you  are  not  wanting  in  making  protestations 
— that  you  have  no  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  southern  states, 
what  security  can  you  give  them  that  a  new  sect  will  not  arise  with 
a  new  version  of  the  constitution,  or  with  something  above  or  below 
the  constitution,  which  shall  authorize  them  to  carry  their  notions 
into  the  bosoms  of  the  slaveholding  states,  and  endeavor  to  emanci- 
pate from  bondage  all  the  slaves  there?  Sir,  the  south  has  felt  that 
her  security  lies  in  denying  at  the  threshold  your  right  to  touch  the 
subject  of  slavery.  She  said,  'Begin,  and  who  can  tell  where  you 
will  end?  Let  one  generation  begin  and  assert  the  doctrine  for  the 
moment,  forbearing  as  they  may  be  in  order  to  secure  their  present 
objects,  their  successors  may  arise  with  new  notions,  and  new  prin- 
ciples, and  new  expositions  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  nature, 
and  carry  those  notions  and  new  principles  into  the  bosom  of  the 
slaveholding  states.'  The  cases,  then,  gentlemen  of  the  north  and 
gentlemen  of  the  south,  do  not  stand  upon  an  equal  tooting.  When 
you,  on  the  one  hand,  unnecessarily  press  an  offensive  and  unneces- 
sary measure  on  the  south,  the  south  repels  it  from  the  highest  of 
all  human  motives  of  action,  the  security*of  property  and  life,  and 
every  thing  else  interesting  and  valuable  in  lile. 
VOL   II.  80 
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Mr.  President,  after  we  have  got  rid,  as  I  had  hoped,  of  all  these 
troubles — after  this  Wilinot  proviso  has  disappeared,  as  I  trust  it  may 
both  in  this  and  the  other  end  of  the  capitol — after  we  have  been 
disputing  two  or  three  years  or  more;  on  the  one  hand,  about  a  mere 
abstraction,  and  on  the  other,  if  it  were  fraught  with  evil,  not  so 
much  present  as  distant  and  future,  when  we  are  arriving  at  a  con- 
clusion, what  are  the  new  difficulties  that  spring  up  around  us  ?  Mat- 
ters of  form.  The  purest  question  of  form,  that  was  ever  presented 
to  the  mind  of  man — whether  we  shall  combine  in  one  united  bill 
three  measures,  all  of  which  are  necessary,  or  separate  them  into 
three  distinct  bills,  passing  each  in  its  turn,  if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  trust  that  the  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Union, 
of  love  for  its  past  glory,  of  anticipation  of  its  future  benefits  and 
happiness;  a  iVaternal  feeling  which,  I  trust,  will  be  common  through- 
out all  parts  of  the  country;  the  desire  to  live  together  in  peace  and 
harmony,  to  prosper  as  we  have  prospered  heretofore,  to  hold  up  to 
the  civilized  world  the  example  of  one  great  and  glorious  republic, 
fulfilling  the  high  destiny  that  belongs  to  it,  demonstrating  beyond  all 
doubt  man's  capacity  for  self-government;  these  motives  and  these 
considerations  will,  I  trust,  animate  us  all,  bringing  us  together  to 
dismiss  alike  questions  of  abstraction  and  form,  and  consummating 
the  act  in  such  a  manner  as  to  heal  not  one  only,  but  all  the  wounds 
of  the  country. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Since  the  decease  of  the  disthiguished  subject  of  these  memoirs,  several  of  Iiia 
letters  (some  of  which  were  never  intended  for  the  public  eye)  have  found  their  way 
into  the  newspapers.  As  a  laudable  curiosity  exists  to  know  the  general  style  of 
his  correspondence,  a  few  letters  are  subjoined,  wliich  will  afford  a  pretty  correct  idea 
of  the  easy  and  familiar  manner  of  his  intercourse  witli  personal  friends.  The 
unreserved  manner  in  which  he  o.xprcs.ses  his  opinions  upon  topics  which  were  com- 
manding attention  at  the  time,  may  be  regarded  as  peculiarly  one  of  his  prominent 
characteristics,  and  one,  too,  which  few  individuals  in  political  life  seem  an.xious  to 
emulate. — The  first  three  letters  were  addressed  to  Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  Esq.,  for- 
merly editor  of  the  National  Gazelle,  but  of  late  years  the  Paris  correspondent  o'f 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  which  paper  they  originally  appeared.] 


"Washington,  6th  September,  1817. 

"My  Dear  Sir:  Having  seen  the  second  volume  of  the  Register 
at  Mr.  D.  Brent's,  I  was  aljout  to  inquire  at  the  book-stores  tor  it, 
when  a  copy  was  left  at  my  house,  I  did  not  know  how,  until  1 
received  your  obliging  favor  of  the  29th  ulto.  Although  it  found 
me  eno-acred  in  an  interesting  course  of  reading,  I  did  not  iiesitate 
to  interrupt  the  progress  ot  my  studies,  to  peruse  your  introductory 
disc(jurse. 

"I  was  much  gratified  in  perceiving  that  you  had  undertaken  the 
vindication  of  the  captors  of  Andre,  from  the  most  indiscreet  and 
unfounded  attack  of  Col.  Talmage.  Rarely,  if  ever,  whilst  presid- 
ing in  the  H.  of  R.,  was  I  so  much  shocked  as  when  he  made  it.  It 
was  so  unnecessary,  so  unjust,  and,  I  thought,  was  so  much  the 
result  of  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  accuser,  to  announce  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  concern  of  which  lie  spoke.  I  really  felt  so  trans- 
ported with  indignation,  on  the  occasion,  that  I  found  myself,  at  one 
time,  involuntarily  rising  from  the  Speaker's  chair,  in  defence  of 
those  injured  men.  I  then  wished  that  congress  would  guard  against 
the  unfavorable  inference,  which  the  future  historian  might  possibly 
draw,  from  a  rejection  of  their  petition,  by  allowing  them  the  solicit- 
ed augmentation  of  their  pensions;  and  I  still  regret  it  was  not  done. 

"I  do  not  agree  with  all  that  you  have  said  respecting  the  famous 
(Compensation  Act.  The  form  was  always  objectionable  with  me, 
and  1  still  think  the  per  diem  mode  preferable.  In  England,  formerly, 
the  members  of  the  H.  of  Commons  received  wages,  (that  was  the 
technical  term  applied  to  the  allowance  to  the  members,)  which  were 
oaid  by  the  boroughs,  &c.,  that  elected  them.     When  the  country 
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had  increased  in  wealth,  and  Parliament  had  obtained  greater  polit- 
ical im-portance,  opulent  men  offered  to  serve,  without  pay,  and  then 
the  receipt  of  wages  was  gradually  discontinued  and  finally  abolished. 
In  that  countr)',  of  small  territorial  extent,  where  the  aristocratic 
feature  of  the  gov.ernment  and  the  consequent  entails  which  exist 
on  estates,  will  always  keep  up  large  fortunes,  there  never  can  be 
any  considerable  inconvenience  in  attending  Parliament.  But,  you 
know,  to  attend  that  body  is  in  fact,  with  the  mass  of  the  members, 
to  be  present  only  three  or  four  times  every  session,  when  the  great 
questions  come  up.  Generally  throughout  the  session  there  are  not 
more  than  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  members  in  attendance.  But 
even  in  Enoland,  formerlv  so  great,  occasionallv,  was  the  reluctance 
to  submit  to  the  inconvenience  of  attending  Parliament,  that  instances 
b.ave  occurred  of  compulsory  attendance. 

"Every  thing  is  otherwise  here.  We  have  happily  no  aristocracy, 
and  no  device  for  keeping  estates  in  the  possession  of  the  same 
family  for  any  length  of  time.  The  powerful  operation  of  our  stat- 
utes of  distribution  scatters  the  accumulated  wealth  of  industry  or 
of  avarice.  Fortunes  are  small,  in  the  general,  and  will  always 
continue  so,  whilst  our  present  institutions  exist.  Our  territory  is 
of  immense  extent.  The  consequence  is  that  he  who  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  congress  from  a  great  distance,  has  to  make  vast  and 
often  ruinous  sacrifices.  Our  government  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and 
the  novelty  of  the  situation,  the  great  excitement  of  the  times,  and 
other  causes  may  have  prevented  us  heretofore  from  experiencing 
much  difficulty  in  getting  competent  members  to  serve.  Young, 
however,  as  we  are,  and  short  as  has  been  my  service  in  the  public 
councils,  I  have  seen  some  of  the  most  valuable  members  quitting 
the  body,  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  weight  of  those  sacrifices. 
And  in  process  of  time  I  apprehend  this  mischief  will  be  more  and 
more  felt.  Even  now  there  are  few,  if  any  instances,  of  members  dedi- 
cating their  lives  to  the  duties  of  legislation.  Members  stay  a  year 
or  two,  curiosity  is  satisfied,  the  novelty  wears  off;  expensive  habits 
are  brought  or  are  acquired;  their  afliairs  at  home  are  neglected  ; 
their  fortunes  are  wasting  away,  and  they  are  compelled  to  retire. 
There  are  no  sacrifices  too  great  for  one  to  make,  when  necessary, 
for  his  country. 

"You  say  that  the  competition  would  be  too  much  if  the  compen- 
sation were  high.  Every  demagogue  would  aspire  to  the  honor. 
Our  form  of  government,  however,  supposes  a  competence  on  the 
part  of  the  electors  to  discriminate  and  to  choose.  And  depend  upon 
it  that,  in  the  general,  in  any  such  common  scrambling  as  3'ou  sup- 
pose, talents  and  virtue  will  prevail.  To  suppose  that  they  would 
not,  is  to  arraign  our  system.  But  if  there  be  danger  arising  from 
too  much  competition,  the  result  of  high  pay,  is  there  not  on  the 
other  hand,  equal  or  greater  danger  from  insufficient  competition, 
the  result  of  inadequate  pay?  I  confess  that  I  would  much  rather 
see  every  man  in  the  congressional  district,  aspiring  to  the  honor  of 
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reptesentinc!;  It,  than  to  see  such  an  arrangement  of  the  pay,  that  only 
one  or  two  persons  could  face  the  expense  and  sacrifice  incident 
to  a  seat. 

"Do  you  not  press  the  subject  of  Bonaparte  too  far?  Fallen  and 
captive,  has  he  not  some  claim  upon  the  magnanimity  not  only  of 
his  conquerors,  but,  during  his  imprisonment,  upon  cotemporary 
authors  also?  England  has  shown  him  none.  All  posterity  will,  I 
think,  condemn  her  surrender  of  him  to  the  allies,  and  her  concur- 
rence in  his  exile  to  St.  Helena.  Chatham,  or  Fox,  or  even  Pitt, 
would  have  permitted  him,  as  he  desired,  to  remain  in  England.  Is 
it  not  to  be  apprehended  that  any  animadversions  upon  him,  at  the 
present  time,  will  indirectly  conduce  to  sanction  the  principles  of 
lesfitimacy  and  the  conduct  of  the  allies? 

"I  ought  to  apologize  for  the  unintended  length  of  my  letter.  1 
do  not  often  turn  over  the  first  side  of  the  paper,  and  can  only  say 
that  my  having  offended,  in  this  instance,  has  proceeded  from  the 
respect  and  consideration  in  which  you  are  held  by 

"Yours,  faithfully  and  cordially,  "H.  Clay. 

"R.  Walsh,  Jr.,  Esa." 


[confidential.] 

"Washington,  18th  Feb.  '25. 

"Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  attention  to  the  para- 
graph which  I  sent  you,  and  for  your  friendly  letter. 

"You  did  not  like  my  Kremer  Card.  I  was  not  surprised,  but 
hear  me.  I  was  assailed  from  all  quarters.  The  cannon  of  every 
man  who  would  now,  or  four  or  eight  years  hence,  be  President, 
(except  that  of  Mr.  A.,)  was  directed  against  me.  I  heard  it  all,  and 
saw  every  movement.  I  should  have  disregarded  it,  whilst  the  attack 
assumed  the  ordinary  form  of  anonymous  or  even  editorial  comment- 
ary. But  when  a  person  was  so  far  designated  as  to  be  elected  to 
be  a  member  oi^  the  H.  of  R.  belonging  to  the  Pennsyhania  delega- 
tion, it  assumed  a  tangible  shape.  A  crisis  arose  in  my  poor  affairs. 
Silence  and  criminality  would  have  been  the  same.  And  it  seemed 
to  me  that  I  was  called  upon  to  take  a  step  even  of  apparent  rash- 
ness. I  ought  to  have  omitted  the  last  sentence  in  the  Card;  but  as 
to  the  rest,  I  yet  approve  of  it.  And  still  the  reason,  the  philosophy, 
the  religion  of  no  man  more  decidedly  condemns  duelling  than,  I 
hope  I  may  say,  mine  does.  The  corrective  of  that  pernicious  prac- 
tice must  be  found  in  communities,  not  in  individuals,  at  least  in 
such  humble  ones  as  I  am.  When  the  public  shall  cease  to  stamp 
with  dishonor  the  man  who  tamely  submits  to  injurious  imputations, 
duels  will  cease.  I  hope  the  sequel  of  that  affair  was  more  satisfac- 
tory to  the  northern  public. 

"■*J  have  consented  to  go  into  the  department  of  state,  after  much 
deliberation.  They  will  abuse  me  for  it.  They  would  have  abused 
me  more  if  I  had  declined  it.     I  shall  carry  into  it  zeal  and  industry 
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only.  The  other  departments  which  are  vacant  by  Mr.  Calhoun's 
election  to  the  V.  P.,  and  Mr.  Crawford's  retirement,  remain  to  be 
filled,  but  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  indicate  their  probable  incumbents. 

"An  opposition  is  threatened;  but  there  is  no  danger  of  any,  un- 
less the  course  of  the  Administration  shall  furnish  just  occasion  for 
it,  which  we  shall  strive  to  prevent.  What  is  now  threatened,  is 
the  offspring  of  chagrin  and  disappointment.  What  will  they  Ofipose  ? 
If  we  go  right,  that  will  not,  is  it  to  be  hoped,  make  them  go  wi-ong. 
An  impartial  trial  and  a  just  verdict  are  all  that  is  demanded,  and  that 
the  country  will  render,  whatever  the  hopes  of  faction  may  inspire. 

"I  am,  with  great  regard, 

"  Faithfully  yours, 

"Robert  Walsh,  Jr.,  Esq."  "H.  Clay. 


"Washington,  25th  April,  1836. 

"Dear  Sir  :  I  duly  received  your  favor  of  the  18th  inst.  You  do 
me  the  favor  to  desire  an  adequate  notion  of  my  services  and  views 
whilst  I  was  in  the  department  of  state.  I  regret  that  the  bad  state 
of  my  health,  and  my  various  public  duties  here  oblige  me  to  be 
very  brief. 

"Besides  the  discharge  of  the  current  duties  of  the  office,  I  nego- 
tiated various  treaties.  Some  of  these  (those  for  example  with  Austria 
and  Mexico)  were  agreed  upon,  but  not  actually  signed,  and  were 
subsequently  concluded  in  the  name  of  the  succeeding  administration. 

"In  the  treaty  with  Central  America  was  first  introduced  the  great 
principle,  that  the  national  and  foreign  vessels  should  be  ecjually 
allowed  to  introduce  into  their  respective  countries  merchandize 
without  regard  to  its  or-igin.  The  principle  had  been  adopted  in  the 
convention  with  England  of  1815,  negotiated  by  Messrs.  Adams, 
Gallatin  and  me,  of  permitting  the  vessels  of  the  two  countries  to 
import  the  productions  of  the  two  countries^  on  terms  of  entire 
equality,  but  it  was  restricted  to  the  productions  of  G.  B.  and  the 
U.  S.  It  did  not  admit  of  an  English  vessel  importing  into  the  U. 
S.  the  produce  of  any  country  other  than  G.  B.,  nor  vice  versa.  By 
the  treaty  with  Central  America,  which  I  negotiated,  on  the  contrary, 
an  American  vessel  may  carry  into  its  ports  the  produce  of  any 
country  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  on  the  same  terms  as  it 
can  be  imported  by  a  national  vessel,  and  vice  versa.  This  has  been 
a  model  treaty,  which  has  been  followed  in  several  treaties  after- 
wards negotiated. 

"My  instructions  to  Mr.  Brown  on  our  claims  against  France 
cost  me  much  labor,  and  were  favorably  thought  of  by  others. 

"But  my  great  work  was  the  preparation  of  the  instructions  in- 
tended Un  our  commissioners  who  were  to  meet  first  at  Panama  anf\ 
afterwards  at  Tacubaya.  If  you  could  take  the  trouble  to  read  them, 
you  would  obtain  a  better  conception  of  my  views  than  any  I  cavi 
now  give  you,  as  to  the  liberal  basis  on  which  the  commerce  of  the 
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•,vorld  should  be  placed.  I  there  arguo  and  endeavor  to  have  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  prioatc  property  on  the  ocean  shall  enjoy 
the  same  safety  and  protection  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  land.  And 
nil  the  maritime  principles  in  favor  of  free  trade,  against  spurious 
!'lockades,  (fee,  for  which  we  had  so  long  and  so  earnestlv  contended 
f.re  sought  to  be  established  at  t!ie  proposed  congress. 

"These  instructions  are  alnriosL  e::ciasively  nf>:y  solo  v/ork.  With-. 
out  consulting  any  body  particularly,  I  engaged  in  their  preparation, 
and  afterwards  submitted  the  draft  of  thein  to  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet.  They  run  into  about  eighty  pages  of  manuscript,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  the  alterations  v.'hich,  on  the  scrutiny  of  these 
gentlemen,  they  underwent,  amounted  altogether  to  one  page ;  and 
these  related  chiefly  to  the  projected  connexion  betv/een  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Pacific  oceans.  I  was  disposed  to  go  a  little  farther  than 
my  colleagues. 

"The  relations  in  which  I  stood  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  during 
the  whole  of  Mr.  Adams's  administration,  and  to  every  member  of 
it,  were  of  the  most  cordial  and  friendly  character.  It  was  impos- 
sible, I  think,  that  business  could  have  been  transacted  more  satis- 
factorily to  all  parties.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  up  to  this 
moment,  tiie  members  of  that  corps  who  were  associated  v/ith  me, 
retain  lively  recollections  of  our  amicable  feelings  and  intercourse. 

"I  will  not  dwell  on  this  subject:  but  must  refer  you,  for  any 
deficiencies,  to  my  public  acts  and  the  transactions  of  the  day. 

"'I  will  add  that  I  introduced  into  the  Department,  as  vacancies 
from  time  to  time  occui'red,  (T  created  none)  some  most  accomplished 
assistants,  several  of  whom  were  found  to  be  so  necessary  that  they 
*^scaped  the  general  proscription. 

"I  think  it  very  probable  that  your  feelings  towards  me  have  been 
sometiines  misunderstood  and  misrepresented.  Certainly,  in  our  per- 
sonal intercourse,  I  never  discovered  anj^  evidence  of  hostiHty  or 
prejudice.  Candor  obliges  me  to  say.  that  1  have  sometimes  seen  in 
your  paper  what  I  thought  bore  testimony  of  an  inimical  spirit;  but 
your  frank  assurance  now  convinces  me  that  I  was  mistaken.  We 
have  been  in  the  midst,  during  these  late  years,  of  the  most  exciting 
scenes  in  our  public  affairs.  I  do  not  much  underrate  the  power 
which  I  was  opposing — certainly  not  its  disastrous  tendency.  I  felt 
that  I  was  struggling  for  the  country,  for  its  civil  liberty,  its  institu- 
tions, its  prosperity,  its  value-  I  felt  that  I  had  a  good  title  to  the 
support  of  all  honorable  and  intelligent  men.  Perhaps  I  have  been 
sometimes  too  sensitive,  when  I  thought  that  support  was  not  yielded, 
and  liave  censured  too  hastily  when  I  supposed  a  measure  of  zeal  in 
the  public  cause  was  not  displayed  by  others  equal  to  my  own 
With  best  wishes  for  your  health  and  prosperity,  I  am 

''Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"R.  Walsh,  Esq."  "H.  Clay. 
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[The  following  private  letter  was  written  to  several  politieul  friends  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  who  wrote  to  Mr.  Clay  in  1844  on  the  subject  of  emancipating  his 
slaves.  They  expressed  their  high  admiration  of  his  character,  their  pleasure  on 
learning  that  he  had  given  freedom  to  his  man  Charles,  and  their  desire  thai  he 
wonld  extend  the  same  boon  to  all  those  who  still  remained  on  his  hands.  He 
replied  as  follows:] 

Ashland,  8  Jan.,  1845. 

Gentlemen, — I  have  perused  your  friendly  letter  in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  written.  I  am  glad  that  the  emancipation  of  my  ser- 
vant Charles,  meets  your  approbation.  A  degree  of  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  fact,  which  I  neither  expected  nor  desired.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  making  any  parade  of  my  domestic  transactions, 
but  since  you  have  adverted  to  one  of  them,  I  will  say  that  I  had 
previously  emancipated  Charles'  mother  and  sister,  and  acquiesced 
in  his  father's  voluntary  abandonment  of  my  service,  who  lives  with 
his  wife  near  me.  Charles  continues  to  reside  with  me,  and  the 
effect  of  his  freedom  is  no  other  than  that  of  substituting  fixed  wages, 
which  I  now  pay  to  him,  for  the  occasional  allowances  and  gratuities 
which  I  gave  him. 

You  express  a  wish  that  I  would  emancipate  the  residue  of  mv 
slaves.  Of  these  more  than  half  are  utterly  incapable  of  supporting 
themselves,  from  infancy,  old  age,  or  helplessness.  They  are  in 
amilies.  What  would  they  do  if  I  were  to  send  them  forth  on  the 
world?  Such  a  measure  w^ould  be  extremely  cruel  instead  of  humane. 
Our  law  does  not  admit  of  emancipation,  without  security  being 
given  that  the  freed  slave  shall  not'  be  a  public  charge. 

In  truth,  gentlemen,  the  question  of  my  emancipating  the  slaves 
yet  remaining  with  me,  evolves  many  considerations  of  duty,  relation 
and  locality,  of  which,  without  meaning  any  disrespect  to  you,  I 
think  you  are  hardly  competent  to  judge.  At  all  events,  I,  who 
alone  am  responsible  to  the  world,  to  God,  and  to  my  conscience, 
must  reserve  to  myself  the  exclusive  judgment. 

I  firmly  beJieve  that  the  cause  of  the  extinction  of  negro  slavery, 
far  from  being  advancsd,  has  been  retarded  by  the  agitation  of  the 
subject  at  the  North.  This  remark  is  not  intended  for  those  who, 
like  you,  are  moved  by  benevolent  impulses,  and  do  not  seek  to 
giatify  personal  or  political  ambition. 

I  am,  with  great  respect. 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

H.  Clay. 
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